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RICHARDSON,  SAMUEL,  the  inventor  of  the  modern 
English  norel,  was  horn  in  Derhyshire  in  1689.  His  father 
had  been  a  joiner  in  London,  hut  had  retired  to  the  country, 
and  fixed  himself  at  Shrewsbury,  after  the  execution  of  the 
duke  of  Monmouth,  with  whom  it  appears  he  had  been  in 
some  way  or  other  connected.  It  is  stated  that  both  his 
father  and  his  mother  had  been  born  in  a  superior  station  to 
(hat  in  which  they  had  come  to  move.  At  one  time  the 
joiner  hoped  to  have  been  able  to  educate  his  son  for  the 
church ;  but  a  decline  in  his  circumstances  forced  him  to 
forego  this  ambition,  and  young  Richardson  was  in  his 
seventeenth  year  bound  apprentice  to  Mr.  John  Wilde,  a 
printer  of  London,  after  having  hod  merely  the  education  in 
reading  and  writing  to  be  obtained  at  a  common  village 
school.  He  has  informed  us  himself  however,  that  long 
before  this  the  peculiar  talents  which  he  afterwards  dis- 
V>layed  in  his  novels  had  begun  to  show  themselves.  He 
was  noted  while  at  school,  he  relates,  for  his  How  of  inven- 
tion ;  his  schoolfellows  used  to  make  him  tell  them  stories, 
and  were  always  most  pleased  with  those  he  made  out  of  his 
own  head.     '  All  my  stories,*  he  characteristically  adds, 

*  carried  with  them,  I  am  bold  to  say,  a  useful  model.*  But 
already,  as  throughout  his  life,  his  most  delighted  listeners, 
and  the  associates  who  best  drew  forth  his  powers,  were  of 
the  other  sex.    '  As  a  bashful  and  not  forward  boy/  he  says, 

*  I  was  an  early  favourite  with  all  the  young  women 
of  taste  and  reading  in  the  neighbourhood  Half-a-dozen 
of  them,  when  met  to  work  with  their  needles,  used, 
when  they  got  a  book  they  liked,  and  thought  I  should, 
to  borrow  me  to  read  to  them,  their  moihers  sometimes 
with  them ;  and  both  mothers  and  daughters  used  to  be 
pleased  with  the  observations  they  put  me  upon  making.  I 
was  not  more  than  thirteen  when  three  of  these  young 
women,  unknown  to  each  other,  having  a  high  opinion  of 
my  taciturnity,  revealed  to  me  their  love  secrets,  in  order 
to  induce  me  to  give  them  copies  to  write  after,  or  correct, 
for  answers  to  their  lovers'  letters;  nor  did  any  one  of  them 
ever  know  that  I  was  the  secretary  to  the  others.*  This 
w  as  an  employment  well  suited  to  nourish  and  strengthen 
Ri(  hardsons  wonderful  faculty  of  entering  into  the  feelings 
of  other  hearts*  and  giving  them  true  and  natural  expres- 
sion. 

He  was  so  punctual  and  industrious  during  the  seven 
years  of  his  apprenticeship,  that  Wilde  used  to  call  him  the 
)Hllar  of  his  house;  yet  he  did  not  neglect  his  private 
studies,  finding  time,  by  stealing  it  from  the  hours  of  rest 
and  relaxation,  both  fur  much  reading  and  a  good  deal  of 
letter- writing.  He  remained  five  or  six  years  as  foreman 
in  Mr.Wilde'g  printing-office  after  his  apprenticcshm  ex- 
pired, and  then  set  up  for  himself  in  Salisbury-court,  Fleet- 
streot.  Soon  finding  himself  in  possession  of  a  good  busi- 
ness, he  married  Miss  Allington  Wilde,  his  old  master's 
daughter,  whom  however  he  lost  in  1731,  after  she  had 
horixQ  htm  five  sons  and  a  daughter,  all  of  whom  he  likewise 
survived.  He  afterwards  married  Miss  Leake,  sister  of 
Mr.  James  Leake,  bookseller,  by  whom  he  had  five  daugh- 
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ters  and  a  son :  of  these,  four  daughters,  with  their  mother, 
survived  him. 

Richardson  first  became  an  author  in  the  year  1 740.  He 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  occasionally  furnishing  prefiices 
and  dedications  for  the  works  which  he  printed,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  publishers;  and  had  been  often  importuned  by 
his  friends  Mr.  Rivington  and  Mr.  Osborne  to  draw  up  for 
them  a  small  collection  of  familiar  letters  on  subjects  of 
general  interest  in  common  life;  a  task,  they  conceived,  well 
adapted  to  his  style  and  turn  of  mind.  Many  years  before, 
he  had  been  greatly  interested  by  a  story  of  real  life  that 
had  been  told  him,  the  same  in  its  general  outline  with  that 
of  'Pamela;'  he  now  thought  of  making  it  the  topic  of  a 
letter  or  two  in  the  proposed  little  volume ;  but  when  he 
began  to  reflect  on  the  subject,  its  capabilities  gradually  un- 
folded themselves  to  htm,  and  *I  thought,'  says  he,  'the 
story,  if  written  in  an  easy  and  natural  manner  suitable  to 
the  simplicity  of  it,  might  possibly  introduce  a  new  species 
of  writing,  that  might  possibly  turn  young  people  into  a 
course  of  reading  different  from  the  pomp  and  parade  of 
romance-writing,  and,  dismissing  the  improbable  and  mar- 
vellous, with  which  novels  generally  abound,  might  tend  to 
promote  the  cause  of  religion  and  virtue.'  The  result  was 
the  composition  of  the  first  part  of  'Pamela,'  the  two  largo 
volumes  of  which  were  written  betweei^  the  10th  of  No- 
vember, 1739,  and  the  10th  of  January,  1740.  It  was  pub- 
lished in  the  latter  year,  and  became  immediately  so  popular 
that  five  editions  of  it  were  called'  for  within  the  twelve- 
month. So  refreshing  and  exciting  were  mere  nature, 
truth,  and  simplicity,  even  under  many  disadvantages  and 
indeed  positive  ofiensivenesses  of  style  and  mannei*,  found 
to  be  in  a  species  of  composition  fitted  above  all  otheis  to 
amuse  and  interest  the  popular  fancy,  but  which  had 
hitherto  been  cultivated  in  our  language  only  in  a  spirit 
and  after  a  mode  of  working  with  which  the  taste  of  the 
most  numerous  class  of  readers  was  the  least  formed  to 
sympathise. 

The  first  part  of '  Pamela'  was  soon  followed  by  the  second 
part,  which  was  felt  at  the  time  by  most  people  to  be  a 
great  falling  off',  and  which  it  has  since  been  generally 
agreed  is  an  attempt  at  improving  the  original  story  that 
might  very  well  have  been  spared.  The  author  was  led  to 
write  it  by  the  appearance  of  a  sequel  to  his  book  by  another 
hand,  under  the  title  of  *  Pamela  in  High  Life,'  the  wretched 
speculation  of  some  needy  scribbler  to  turn  to  his  own  profit 
the  interest  and  curiosity  which  Richardson's  work  had 
excited.  It  ought  to  be  mentioned  that  Richardson  also 
completed  and  published  the '  Collection  of  Famdiar  Letters* 
out  of  the  project  of  which  his  novel  had  arisen:  Mrs. 
Barbauld,  his  biographer,  speaks  of  this  performance  in 
high  terms,  describing  it  as  'a  work  usually  found  in  the 
servant's  drawer,  but  which,  when  so  found,  has  not  un- 
frequently  detained  the  eye  of  the  mistress,  wondering  all 
the  while  by  what  secret  charm  she  was  induced  to  turn 
over  a  book  apparently  too  low  for  her  perusal.'  Another 
incident  connected  with  the  publication  of  Richardson'it 
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flnt  no^el  is  the  circumBtance  of  its  havinff  been  the  means 
of  impelling  his  celebrated  contemporary  Fielding  into  the 
tame  line  of  writing;  Fielding's  first  novel,  properly  so 
called,  his  'Joseph  Andrews,'  which  appeared  in  1742,  was 
an  avowed  burlesque  of  '  Pamela,'  for  which  Richardson 
never  forgave  him. 

It  was  not  till  after  an  interval  of  several  years  that 
'  Pamela'  was  followed  by  '  The  History  of  Clarissa  Har- 
lowe.'  The  first  four  volumes  of  this  greatest  beyond  all 
dispute  of  Richardson's  novels  appeared  in  1748,  and  im- 
mediately raised  his  reputation  as  a  master  of  fictitious  nar- 
rative to  the  highest  point  The  admiration  it  excited  was 
not  confined  to  his  own  oountry ;  the  work,  translated  into 
the  Freneh  and  German  languages,  soon  acquired  for  him  a 
Kuropean  name.  So  strong  was  the  hold  which  the  story 
took  of  the  imaginations  of  its  readers,  that,  as  if  the  events 
and  characters  had  all  been  real,  and  the  author's  pen  had 
had  a  power  of  actual  creation  and  embodiment,  man^  per- 
sons, Quring  the  progress  of  the  work,  wrote  to  him  in  the 
most  urgent  terms  to  gratify  them  by  such  a  winding  up  of 
the  plot  as  they  had  set  their  hearts  upon,  declaring  that 
their  own  happinoM  depended  upon  the  extrication  of  the 
heroine  from  the  miseries  in  which  he  had  involved  her. 
But  Richardson  obeyed  his  own  high  genius,  and  was  not 
to  be  persuaded  to  turn  the  deep  and  noble  tragedy  of  un- 
conquerable and  triumphant  endurance  which  he  had  so 
finely  conceived,  into  a  mere  common-place  stimulant  for 
sentimentalism. 

Riehardson's  next  and  last  great  work,  his  '  History 
of  Sir  Charles  Orandison,'  appeared  in  1763.  This  is  of 
•11  his  works  that  in  whieh  he  has  most  freouentlv  deserted 
the  true  field  of  his  genius,  and  ventured  farthest  upon 
ground  on  whieh  he  was  not  qualified  to  appear  with 
advantage;  and  aeeordtngly  it  contains  much  more  that  is 
tedious  and  uninteresting  than  either  of  his  other  novels ; 
the  plot  too  has  little  that  excites  curiosity  or  sympa- 
thy; and  the  conception  of  the  principal  personage  sins 
against  all  the  principles  both  of  poetical  art  and  of  proba- 
bility and  the  philosophy  of  human  nature.  Yet  with  all 
its  fkults  this  novel  too  is  full  of  its  author's  most  graphic 
and  dramatic  genius ;  the  whole  picture  of  Clementina,  in 
partioolar,  is  perhaps  surpassed  by  nothing  in  either '  Pa- 
mela' or 'Clarissa.' 

The  only  publioations  of  Richardson's  that  have  not  been 
mentioned  are,  M>>po>'  ^n  the  'Rambler*  (No.  97);  an  edi- 
tion of 'Asop's  Fables,  with  Reflections ;'  a  single  printed 
theet,  entitled  *The  Duties  of  Wives  to  Husbands'  (a  sub- 
ject on  which,  with  all  his  amenitv  of  nature,  he  entertained 
somewhat  strong  notions) ;  and  his  '  Case,*  a  statement  of 
the  piracy  of  his  'Sir  Charles  Grandison'  by  the  Dublin 
booksellers.  His  works  brought  him  a  considerable  harvest 
of  profit  as  well  as  of  flime;  and  his  pen  and  a  flourishing 
business  together  soon  placed  him  not  only  in  easy,  but 
even,  it  may  be  said,  in  affluent  circumstances.  He  early 
obtained,  through  the  interest  of  Mr.  Speaker  Onslow,  the 
luerative  employment  of  printing  the  Journals  of  the  House 
of  Commons;  and  in  1760  he  purchased  the  moiety  of  the 
patent  of  king's  printer.  In  1754  he  was  elected  to  the  post 
of  master  of  the  Stationer's  Company.  He  continuea  to 
reside  and  carry  on  his  business  to  the  last  in  Salisbury- 
eourt ;  but  he  had  also  his  country  villa,  first  at  North  End, 
afterwards  at  Parson's  Green.  He  died  on  the  4th  Julv, 
1761,  and  was  buried  beside  his  first  wife,  in  the  middle 
aisle  of  St  Bride's  church. 

No  character  oould  be  freer  firom  vice  of  every  sort,  or 
more  perflKtly  irreproachable,  than  that  of  Richarason.  In 
all  the  duties  of  moralitv  and  piety  be  was  the  most  regular 
and  eiemplaryof  men.  His  principal  weakness  was  a  rather 
greater  than  usual  share  of  literary  vanity,  not  untinctured 
With  «>me  disposition  to  underrate  other  writers  of  the  day, 
mort  especblly  those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  shure 
the  public  Ikvoor  with  him  in  his  own  walk.  These  were 
filings  naturslly  springing  ftom  the  circumstances  of  his 
life,  and  the  somewhat  dfeminate  constitution  of  his  nature 
botn  intelleetoal  and  moral;  and  they  were  further  nou- 
rished  by  the  habit  of  seclusion  in  a  ooterie  of  female  idola- 
ters— a  sort  of  platonio  harem— in  which  he  indulged  in  his 
latter  daya. 

RICH  ARDSOTHA,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  planU  in 
the  natural  order  Cinchonacem,  giyen  bv  Houston  in  honour 
of  Richardson,  an  English  botanist  of  the  sixteenth  oentury. 
This  genus  waa  called  Richardia  by  Linn«us,  but  that 
anme  nas  been  given  to  another  plant.    Most  of  the  speciea 


of  Richardsonia  are  natives  of  South  America.  They  possess 
emetic  properties,  and  under  the  name  White  Ipecacuanha, 
&c.  are  used  extensively  as  a  substitute  for  the  true  Ipeca- 
cuanha {Cepheelis  Ipecacuanha), 

RICHBOROUGH.    [Kent.] 

RICHELIEU,  ARMAND  JEAN  DU  PLESSIS, 
CARDINAL  DE,  a  younger  son  of  Francois  du  Plessis, 
Lord  of  Richelieu,  was  born  at  Paris,  in  1585.  He  studied 
at  the  college  of  Navarre,  and  was  at  first  intended  for  the 
military  profession,  but  his  elder  brother  Alphonse,  bishop 
of  Lu9on,  having  resolved  to  withdraw  from  active  life  and 
retire  into  a  Carthusian  convent,  young  Armand  was  looked 
upon  as  his  successor  in  his  see.  Accordingly  he  applied 
himself  to  the  study  of  divinity,  in  which  he  took  a  doctor's 
degree  at  the  age  of  twenty.  The  pope  objected  to  his 
beine  consecrated  bishop  of  Lucon  on  account  of  his 
youth ;  but  Armand  repaired  to  Rome,  and  succeeded  in 
convincing  the  pope  of  his  aptitude  for  the  episcopal  oflUce, 
and  he  was  consecrated  in  1607.  Having  taken  possession 
of  his  see,  he  applied  himself  sedulously  to  the  discharge  of 
his  pastoral  duties,  and  in  preaching  and  converting  the 
Calvin ists.  In  1614  he  sat  as  deputy  of  the  clergy  of  Poitou 
in  the  assembly  of  the  States-General,  on  which  occasion  he 
harangued  the  young  king  Louis  XIIL,  and  so  pleased  the 
queen-mother  Marie  de' Medici,  that  she  made  him  her 
almoner,  which  was  the  beginning  of  his  fortune.  He  was 
soon  made  secretary  of  state,  but  in  consequence  of  aquarre* 
between  the  king  and  his  mother,  Richelieu  was  banished 
to  his  diocese.  He  afterwards  acted  as  mediator  between 
those  two  personages,  and  acquired  a  permanent  influence 
over  both.  In  1632  he  was  made  a  cardinal,  soon  aAer 
which  the  queen-mother  obtained  for  him  a  seat  in  the 
council  in  1624,  when  he  became  the  chief  minister  of  the 
crown,  and  continued  such  for  the  remaining  eighteen  years 
of  his  life.  The  history  of  his  political  career  forms  an  im- 
portant period  in  the  history  of  the  French  monarchy. 
Richelieu  had  three  great  objects  in  view:  1,  to  render  the 
power  of  the  crown  absolute,  and  to  humble  the  feudal  no- 
bility ;  2,  to  annihilate  the  Calvinists  as  a  political  party ; 
3.  to  reduce  the  power  of  the  house  of  Austria,  both  in  its 
German  and  Spanish  branches,  and  to  extend  that  of  France. 
Unscrupulous  about  the  means,  he  succeeded  in  breaking 
down  the  political  influence  of  the  nobles,  many  of  whom 
he  sent  to  the  scaffold  on  various  pretences.  He  put  to 
death  Marshal  de  Marillac,  the  duke  of  Montmorency,  Cinq 
Mars,  and  De  Thou,  and  many  more  in  a  cruel  manner. 
Others  were  shut  up  in  dungeons  during  the  oardinarb  life. 
His  great  political  opponent  was  Gaston  d'Orl^ns,  the 
king's  brother,  who  conspired  against  the  cardinal.  The 
conspiracy  failed,  and  was  the  cause  of  the  death  of  Gaston's 
friends.  Gaston  then  openly  revolted  against  the  kinc^. 
being  assisted  by  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  whose  sister  he  had 
married.  He  was  not  more  successful  in  this  attempt,  was 
obliged  to  seek  an  asylum  in  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  and 
the  duke  of  Lorraine  lost  his  dominions,  which  were  seized 
by  the  French.  The  queen-mother,  who  had  quarrelled 
with  the  cardinal  and  supported  his  enemies,  waa  obliged 
to  quit  France.  She  retired  to  Cologne,  where  she  died,  in 
1642,  in  great  distress. 

Richelieu  accomplished  the  second  object  which  he  had 
in  view,  namely,  tne  extirpation  of  the  Calvin ist  parly,  by 
besieging  in  person  and  taking  La  Rochelle,  the  stronghold 
of  the  Calvinists,  in  1628.  But  the  motives  of  Richelieu 
appear  to  have  been  more  political  than  religious:  at  all 
events  he  did  not  show  himself  after  his  victory  a  fonatic  or 
a  persecutor.  He  secured  relii;ious  tolerance  to  the  Cal- 
vinists by  a  royal  edict  in  1629;  and  when  the  fkculty  of 
theology  of  Montauban,  which  was  then,  as  it  is  now,  the 
Calvfnist  university  of  France,  went  to  visit  the  cardinal, 
be  told  them  courteously  that  he  could  not  receive  them  as 
a  body  of  divines,  but  that  he  should  always  be  willing  to 
see  them  as  men  of  learning. 

The  third  great  object  of  Richelieu  was  that  of  humbling 
the  House  of  Austria,  which,  since  the  time  of  Charles  V., 
had  been  the  preponderating  power  in  Europe.  For  this 
purpose,  setting  aside  all  clerical  scruples,  he  supported,  first 
secretly  and  afterwards  openly,  the  ProtesUnU  of  Germany 
against  the  emperor.  His  almoner,  a  Capuchin  friar  named 
Pdre  Joseph,  was  his  confident  and  trusty  agent  in  all  His 
diplomatic  intrigues.  The  history  of  this  singular  character 
has  been  published,  *  Histoire  du  veritable  Pdre  Joseph,' 
and  is  a  most  curious  biography.  The  friar  repaired  to  Ger- 
many, to  the  camp  of  the  PhHeatant  princes  ana  of  Gustavus, 
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Tbo  ehief  mnaufnelorT  U  an  ex  (entire  peper-mill.  Gm* 
wiirku  were  eitublUhud  in  1821,  and  watorworka  in  ]t»37. 
The  tu>f  n-ball  U  a  convenient  buildiiifc,  in  wbicb  tlie  public 
buHinoM  of  the  town  u  tratii«^U;d  and  tbe  quaiter-ieaiiont 
iield  bulb  for  tbe  town  and  Hidtog.  It  contains  a  spacious 
•u»oinbly<room. 

A  court  of  record  i*  bold  once  a  fortnight  before  the  major, 
recorder,  and  aldermen ;  it  takes  oognizattoe  of  all  pleas, 
actions,  and  suits  in  which  the  debts  or  dajsages  do  not 
amount  to  more  than  100/. ;  the  recorder  is  the  sole  judge  in 
tbis  court.  A  court  baron  for  tbe  liberty  of  Ricbmondnbire. 
of  which  the  duke  of  Leeds  is  the  chief  bailiff,  is  hfAd  once  in 
three  weeks  for  the  rooovcry  of  debts  under  forty  shillings. 

The  parish  church  is  a  Gothic  building,  and  conittsts  of 
a  nave,  chancel,  and  aisles,  with  a  tower  at  the  west  end«  It 
ha«  been  enlarged  several  times,  and  exhibits  several  varieties 
of  architecture.  The  rectory  is  in  the  patronage  of  the 
crown.  Holy  Trinity  chapel  stands  in  tne  market-place. 
The  eunttibtory  court  for  the  archdeaconry  of  Richmond  is 
held  in  two  rooms  adjoining  the  north  aisle.  Some  portions 
of  this  building  are  occupied  as  shops  and  dwelhngs.  The 
unper  part  of  the  north  aisle  is  (llted  up  for  divine  service. 
The  other  places  of  worship  are  a  Catholic  chapel,  erected 
bv  Sir  John  Lawson,  Bart.,  in  1811;  an  Independent 
•hapel ;  and  a  Wcsleyan  chapel. 

Richmond  free  grammar-school  was  founded  and  en- 
dowed by  the  burgesses,  and  incorporated  by  Queen  Elixa- 
beth,  by  which  Act  it  was  called  *The  free  grammar-school 
of  the  bursesses  of  the  borough  or  town  of  Richmond,  in  the 
county  of  York,  for  the  education  and  instruction  of  boys 
and  youths  in  grammar.'  The  four  bailiffs  were  to  be  the 
governors  of  the  possessions  of  the  school.  Tbe  property 
now  produces  a  yearly  income  of  337/.  7#.  AcL  All  natives  and 
the  sons  of  burgesses  and  other  persons  residing  within  the 
borough  are  entitled  to  admission  as  free  scholars  by  the  pay- 
ment of  seven  shillings  a  year  for  fire,  candles,  and  cleaning. 
Tho  instruction  in  writing  and  arithmetic  is  also  paid  for. 

The  Corporation  School  is  endowed  with  an  annuity  of  50/. 
from  the  borough  funds  and  charities,  for  which  fifty  scholars 
are  taught.  The  National  School  contains  about  one  hundred 
boys  and  eighty  girls.  There  are  also  an  infant-school,  a 
mechanics*  library,  a  subscription  library,  and  a  news-room. 

There  are  charities  at  Richmond  for  poor  tradesmen  and 
widows,  for  the  distribution  of  coals,  bread,  and  medicines, 
and  various  small  beciue&ts  for  education  and  apprentice 
fees.    (Clarkson*s  Richmond;  and  Allen's  YorhMhireA 

RICHMOND.    [SuRRKY.] 

RICHMOND.    [Virginia.] 

RICHTER,  JEAN  PAUL  FRIEDRICH,  commonly 
called  Jean  Paul,  was  born  on  the  21st  of  March,  1763, 
at  WunsicdeU  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Baireuth,  where 
his  father  held  tho  office  of  tertius  or  under-schoolmaster 
and  organisL  Shortly  after  the  birth  of  his  son,  he  was 
made  pastor  of  tho  village  of  Jodiz,  whence  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  Schwarzenbach  on  the  Saale.  Owing  to  the  very 
limited  circumstances  of  his  parents,  as  well  as  to  the  Want 
«;f  a  good  schoolmaster,  tbe  boy  had  hitherto  been  educated 
anl  taught  at  home  by  his  father.  At  Schwarzenbach  bow 
ever  he  was  sent  to  scluiol,  and  continued  the  study  of  Latin 
tiiid  Greek,  to  which  Hebrew  and  some  other  branches  of 
learning  were  added.  His  stay  at  this  school  was  short,  and 
ho  wad  ftent  to  the  gymnasium  at  Hof,  where  he  continued 
hi4  suidien  for  two  }cars,  notwithstanding  the  death  of  bis 
father,  which  happened  shortly  afier  his  arrival  there,  and 
li'fr  hM  family  almost  in  a  state  of  destitution.  The  young 
srholar  tiuwever  was  in  some  degree  supported  by  his  grand- 
father on  hi«  mother's  side.  In  1781  he  went  to  the  uni 
Vi-rn  ty  of  I^ipzig,  f  >r  his  family  vrtsbed  that  he  should  fol 
tow  the  example  of  bis  father  and  study  theology.  He 
h'>pH  to  ohUiM  some  support  from  the  university,  but  he 
fo'ii.rl  the  diftlciiUifs  greater  than  he  had  anticipated ;  and 
he  «a«  thrown  entirely  on  his  own  resources.  He  had  to 
coiiteo'l  withcxircfnc  want,  end  was  sometimes  even  unable 
to  olftdiii  ticre««ary  f'/od  and  clothing.  The  circumstances 
tit  hu  mother  likewiM!  grew  worse,  and  she  was  unable  to 
•ou('ly  him  with  any  niiney.  Notwithstanding  this  pain- 
ful «iiuamn,  he  persevered  in  his  studies,  and  he  remained 
rhccrful.  H#>oti  after  his  arrival  at  Leipzig  he  bad  given  up 
the  vtudy  of  tbeol'igy,  wlurh  he  found  ill-suited  to  bis  taste, 
a*id  now  •Kf\n%  no  other  \nt%^\\>\\iiy  of  satufying  his  moat 
urgent  wants,  ho  wrote  a  Uiok  called  '  Grunlandiscbe 
FrofCMe,'  2  vols.,  Ilethti,  I7b3.  Tlie  pittance  which  he 
rveei^ed  for  bia  work,  smsU  as  it  was,  determiocd  him 


heneefortb  to  try  to  sopport  bimdf  by  wntn^  A  second 
book,  *  Auswahl  ao4  d«i  TeoMa  POpicRn,*  was  sooa  written, 
but  DO  poMiaber  coold  be  loaiid,  as  his  first  work  bad  u«it 
met  with  a  fiivoyrable  leeeption.  After  aeny  disappoint- 
menls,  he  qoitled  Leipsig  in  1 783,  aad  went  to  Hof  to  reside 
with  bis  mother,  who  with  her  bnuly  inhabited  a  house 
eoDtaimng  one  apertnMDt.  All  that  he  posseased  was  a 
number  of  MSS.coQtainior  eztracta  fioa  tbe  various  work^ 
which  be  bad  read.  At  UoC  hk  poverty  rather  increased 
than  diminished,  but  tbe  nneonquenble  vigour  of  bis  mind 
and  tbe  benevolenoe  of  a  fSew  frienda  kept  bim  no.  He 
engaged  himself  as  a  tntor  in  a  bmily.  and  in  17S8  ne  sue- 
reeled  in  finding  a  publisher  for  bis  *  Aoswabi  ans  des  Teu- 
feb  Pap.ereo.'  The  little  ineome  which  be  thus  gained  was 
however  not  soffirieot  to  support  bim  and  bis  fiunily.  Iii 
1 793  several  families  of  Scbwaixenbacb  onited  to  invite  him 
to  oome  and  undertake  tbe  education  of  their  diildren,  an 
offer  which  be  gladly  accepted.  Here  be  tried  and  developed 
tbe  principles  of  eilucation  which  be  afterwards  (1807)  pub- 
lished in  his  *  Levana.*  His  cirenmstances  now  beean  to 
improve,  especially  after  1793,  when,  through  the  mediation 
of  a  friend,  he  found  a  publisher  for  a  new  work  called  *  Die 
UDsichlbare  Logo,'  2  vob.,  Berlin.  This  work  attracted  the 
attention  of  tbe  pobUc  and  brought  the  author  into  notice. 
A  fair  prospeet  of  sueceas  as  a  writer  being  thus  opened  to 
him,  be  left  Schwarzenbach  (1794)  and  returned  to  Hof, 
where  in  the  coarse  of  a  few  years  be  wrote  some  of  bis 
moat  admired  works:    *  Hesperus^*  4  vols.,  Berlin,  1794; 

*  Quintus  Fixlein,'  Baireuth,  1796  (this  work  was  the  fitat 
which  appeared  under  his  full  name,  for  in  the  preceding 
ones  lie  bad  only  called  himself  Jean  Paul) ;  *  Biographische 
Belustigimgen  unter  der  Gehimschale  einer  Riesin,'  Ber- 
lin, 1796;  *Siebenksas,  oder  Blumen-Fracht-und  Dornen- 
stucken,*  &c  4  vols^  Berlin,  1 796-97.  and  *  Der  J  ubelsenoir,' 
ibid,  1 797.  In  this  year  his  mother  died,  after  having  for 
a  short  time  enjoyed  the  happiness  of  seeing  her  son  appre- 
cialed,  and  Jean  Paul  now  relumed  to  Leipsig.  His  name  was 
now  favourably  known,  and  the  most  distinguished  among 
his  countrymen,  such  as  Gleim,  Herder,  Schiller,  Wieland, 
and  others,  esteemed  the  man  no  less  than  bis  works.  In 
1 798,  in  which  year  his  work  called  '  Daa  Osmpanertbal, 
oder  die  Unsterblichkeit  der  Seele,'  was  published  at 
Erfurt,  he  was  induced  by  Herder,  whom  he  revered  more 
than  any  other  of  his  friends,  to  take  up  his  abode  at  Wei- 
mar. It  was  about  this  time  that  be  become  acquainted  with 
tbe  Duke  of  Saxe-Hildburghausen,  who  afterwards  ho* 
noured  him  with  the  title  of  councillor  of  Legation  (Legations- 
rath).  In  1801  he  married  Charlotte  Maier,  the  daughter 
of  a  distinguished  physician  of  Berlin.  He  first  settled  at 
Meiningen,  which  in  1803  he  exchanged  forCoburg;  but 
after  a  short  stay  in  this  town  he  took  up  his  permanent 
n'sidence  at  Baireuth.  During  this  period  of  wandering  he 
wrote  '  Briefc  und  Bevorstehender  Lebenslauf,*  Grera,  1799 ; 

*  Titan,'  4  vols.,  Beriin,  1800-3 ;  *  Die  Flegeljahre,'  4  vols., 
Tiibingen,  1804-5. 

At  Baireuth  he  enioyed  the  well  deserved  fiiiits  of  his 
mdefatigable  zeal— the  esteem  and  admiration  of  the  most 
illustrious  and  best  among  hia  countrymen.  In  1809  the 
Prince  Primate,  Carl  von  Dalberg,  granted  him  a  pension  of 
1000  florins  per  annum.  In  1815  the  prince  was  obliged  to 
resign  his  secular  sovereignty  of  Regensburg,  Aschafienburg, 
Frankfurt,  Witzlar,  &c,  which  be  had  before  possessed, 
together  with  his  archbishopric  and  primacy  of  Regens- 
burg,  but  the  pension  was  continued  by  Maximilian,  kins 
of  Bavaria.  In  1817  the  universitv  of  Heidelberg  honoured 
Jean  Paul  with  the  diploma  of  doctor  of  philosophy,  and 
three  years  afterwards  he  was  elected  an  ordinary  member 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Munich.  From  the  time  of 
his  settlement  at  Baireuth,  Jean  Paul  pursued  his  hterary 
occupations  as  zealously  as  ever,  and  only  now  and  then 
made  either  little  excursions  into  the  neighbouring  country, 
or  short  journeys  to  Heidelberg,  Munich,  Berlin,  and  Dres- 
den. Among  the  works  which  belong  to  this  last  and 
happiest  period  of  his  life,  we  shall  only  mention  *  Vorschule 
der  Aesthetik,' 3  vols.,  Hamburg,  1804;  *  Katzenbergeis 
Badereise,'  2  vols.,  Heidelberg,  1809;  '  Des  Feldprediger 
8cbmekle  Reise  nach  Flatz,'  Tubingen,  1809  ;  *  Der 
Komet,  oder  Nieolaus  Mork^raf,*  3  vols^  Berlin,  1820*22. 

During  the  last  years  of  his  life  he  was  attacked  by  a  com> 
plaint  in  the  eyes,  which  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1&25 
terminated  in  complete  blindness.  His  physical  powers  also 
began  to  decline,  and  he  died  on  the  14th  ofNoven^r, 
1^25.    Some  time  before  his  death  he  had  made  pcepani- 
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to  W  wA  hnmtA  m  «  nortir:  add  to  Um  noto  ihm 
ten  laeasBret  of  wmtor.  and  mC  the  whole  oo  the  ire 
to  boil,  tak'.nc  care  to  keep  eootiaull j  ctirring  the  eonteDto 
ef  the  pot  QDiJ  all  the  oil  appears  at  the  top,  when  it  ia  to 
he  carefwlly  strained  off  and  buttled  for  use.  The  quantity 
ef  nau  menUooed  in  ths  funnula  ought  to  yield  about  one 
mxX  bottle  of  osL*  The  proeeasea  naed  in  the  United 
aiea  and  the  Weal  Indiea  are  both  objectionable,  from 
r:cg  DK  only  heat  bat  water,  which  last  wocnotea  the 
rai^r  Xti  of  the  oiL  The  achd  property  and  the  rancidity 
are  ovifig  to  dillcceot  canaet.  the  KMmer  being  always  in 
pr.*;«>ru^  to  the  freahneaa  of  the  oil,  the  Utter  to  the  im- 
pcTferriwSi  of  the  iBca-is  used  in  extnctiog  it,  or  to  its  age. 
The  pUa  a^optol  in  France  ia  the  beat ;  it  it  as  follows: — 
The  ii€ih  iecds  are  hruised,  and  then  pot  into  a  cold  pres 


fThrtrteai 

-conta<«  ^"^'^ 
^^^  Brown  gi 

(Uffneoiis 


&  Nndcnaof 
theaeeda 


wdA  I 

tiaetire 
gmn 
Ligneous  Ibre     • 
Fatty  oil 
Gum       • 
Caaenni  (albumen) 
Ligneous  fibre,  with 

starch,  &c. 


(moiatnri) 


C9*09 


7*09 


109*00 


For  further  details  respecting  the  rheniatry  of  eastor-oil* 

Pereira*s  Ifof.  Med^  it,  p.  770. 
Castorofl  is  a  mild  apeneot  or  laxatjra  when  pure,  ope- 


«. ..  eipre3*:d  is  al'«uved  to  stand  some  time  to  permit  the 
a  :  1.1^:0,  mi^.'.age,  aad  oiher  matters  to  subside,  or  it  is 
f  .:<ne-i  lo  s^panie  ibem  m.>re  rsp  »diy.  {Jottmal  de  Phar- 
m^e%t^  :>nL  ▼,  pp.  207,  ^vb  >  The  prt?dufe  is  equal  to  about 
a  :t  :d  of  tbe  seeds  erspioyed,  and  ibe  o:l  posicaici  all  ito 
CAionu  qu&l.ises.  Tbe  Amencan jpfxweas  yields  only  25 
per  rent,  of  o J.     In  the  French  VTest  Indian  Islands^  a 


I  »>me  persons  improperiy  beat  the  plates  of  the  pre^).   Tbe  I  rating  without  griping  or  other  inoonTenieoea,  and  eom- 

monly  Tory  soon  after  its  administmtion.  It  b  the  most 
proner  laxatiTe  for  in&nts,  and  in  many  inflammatory  stataa 
of  tne  abdomen  or  of  the  kidneys.  Madder,  &e.  It  is  al«o 
one  of  the  best  puintires  in  rheumatism,  espeeially  in  lum- 
bago, and  one  of  the  bat  meant  of  reliering  habitual  eon- 
stipation,  as^  unlike  other  purgatirea*  the  dose  may  be  ane- 
eeasiTely  reduced  without  its  power  being  impaiied.  It  ia 
pe^ru'^AT  ranety  of  Rkicos^  caued  R.  m&fr,  more  act  ire,  is  I  also  a  most  eligible  medicine  m  piles  or  other  affections  of 
i.i«d,  «L  ;h  5ir'.ds  an  oU  called  carapai^  or  karahat^  but  |  the  rectum.  Alone  or  with  turpentine  it  is  a  feiy  elDcacioua 
ti.i«  n  ik>>n{  and  us  pleasant,  and  must  not  be  confounded  '  means  of  espelling  worms.  The  diief  obstacle  to  its  exten- 
With  or  svb»i.tuted  A>r  the  fine  oJ  procured  in  France.  Both  j  sire  use  is  the  repulsive  taste  which  it  of^en  possesses.  Many 
tiic  French  aoi  ItailiAa  o.ls  are  much  weaker  than  oil  pro- 1  expedients  have  been  adopted  to  remove  or  le«en  this ;  but 
r«.red  fr.-a  tr^f  cal  eountries.  Another  mode  of  obtaining  !  no  artifice  can  make  had  or  old  oil  (^ood  or  palatable.  Rancic 
XJLe  oil  IS  to  macerate  the  bruised  aeeds  in  cold  akohol,  by  '  oil  mty  be  purified  br  calcined  magnesia;  but  the  careful 
wh  ch  %^  osooes  of  oil  are  procured  from  every  pound  of  exclusion  of  the  air,  which  prevents  the  rancidity  occurring. 
seediw  ijmn^de  /^vznnjcte,  vu*^  47  j.)  The  expense  of ,  is  preferable  to  any  process  fur  removing  it  when  it  has 
tLi«  pTPoeai  IS  the  objectji>n  to  i6  general  employment,  j  affected  the  oiL     Mixins  the  oil.  immediately  before  awal- 

O..  ji  goiii  q»ul.tT  IS  a  th*:k:sh  fluui,  of  a  ver)  pale  yellow  { lowing  it,  with  milk,  coffee,  or  broth,  ia  sometimes  a  sue- 
c  '..•artti^e  best  xk:rv  almost  hmpsdi,  with  a  slightly  nauteous  ,  cessful  means  of  escaping  the  nnpleasantneaa.  Brandy  and 
oc^  r,  and  as  oilj  taste,  mUd  at  first,  but  causing  a  feeling  gin  are  improper  in  many  cases,  owing  to  their  heating  pro- 
lo  :be  hack  of  thie  throat  which  is  mere  or  less  intent  in  !  perties.  Sjrup  of  orange  and  lemon  are  beneficial  adjuncts. 
|r^»xt:^n  to  the  freshness  of  the  specimen.  Old  or  badly  >  especially  if  a  portion  of  the  orange-peel  be  mastieated  im- 
prepared  o  \  is  ra&cjd  and  disagreeahie.  Tbe  specific  gravity  I  mediately  after  swallowing  the  mixture.  An  emulsion  with 
M^  at  >i*  Faia*.,  v'iO,  aecord^og  to  Saussure,  but  according  yolk  of  egg  is  sometimes  acceptable,  if  made  immediately 
to  G^j^er  it  is  o:/.}  0  r^.  |  before  it  is  administered.    Bv  far  the  best  plan  however  is 

It  cai:  be  fCi^l^ed  ocly  by  a  very  low  tempenture.  It  is  to  take  advantage  of  tbe  teodeiicv  to  combine  with  alkalis, 
dM  T^aahed  am  <az  fixed  o  Is  by  its  compiCte  or  nearly  and  so  form  a  soapy  emulsion,  wLich  does  not  destroy  the 
cz&p'«tte  s^I»l-.«  ;y  m  pjre  svlphune  mther  and  in  alcohol,  purgative  power,  while  it  completely  alters  the  appearance, 
itieTt,yi  a7prjacL.iig  i:^  casecuai  oils  is  its  habitudes,  and  and  prevents  any  one  recogn:!»ing'  the  oily  olyect  of  bis 
ju  easi  c  -n  ^.s^!>x2  w«ih  alkahije  leys,  and  consequently  its  |  aversion.  To  effect  this  however  requires  care  and  skill, 
readv  sa|Oi  .£fau>>a.  two  propcrues  of  much  importance,  the  especially  aa  a  variable  quantity  of  alkalme  ley  is  needed, 
c*:«e  f**r:..v.  '.t  a  euave&icct  test  of  lU  purity,  the  other  faci-  according  to  the  age  of  the  oil,  very  old  oil  requiring  more 
1  .a:.^7  ns  ad=.3.»uaUda  ic  a  form  less  repulsire  than  its  .  ley  than  fresh  oil.  In  general  from  fifteen  to  twenty  drops 
urd^MLTv  rato.  l;s  v«Ty  m^iexaTe  pnce  (in  the  year  ending  '  uf  pure  liquor  potasse  will  saponify  half  an  ounce  of  oil,  to 
^'i< «/ J&roaxT,  1«4a,  u  raiiged.  acoorLng  to  quaiity,  from  i  whxh  oneouiK^e  of  dl^tilled  waier,and  one  drachm  of  spirit 
4^  to  iwi.  per  lb.  J  neoders  u  icarceiy  wonh  adulterating.  ,  of  pimento  or  of  nutmeg  are  to  be  added. 
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y  be  tcs;ed  by  mix^ag  it  with  an  equal 
aleo:»^  m  which  it  ahould  ba  entirely 
oX  if  titers  be  anv,  viU 
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li  tbns  ar-«an  tc  be  fr>e  of  tbe  m-vft  highly  oxyr^nated 
*9i*  VT  fi's.  i..ce-.**  «ar^  -^  wL.  h.  oo  exposorp  to  the  air,  it 

m:«e   cx«r«x,  arid  cujcklv  become 
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1.  Quantity  of  castor-oil  on  which  duty  was  paid  for  home 
consumption  iu  tbe  United  Kingdom,  showing  the  average 
annual  consumption  in  each  of  the  following  periods  of  five 
years  each,  with  the  net  revenue  annually  receired  in  each 
penod* — 

A^vncvAanval 

1S25-9 
1S30-4 
1^3>-9 


BoAf  CocMam|»tio«. 

iro.b-iolbs. 

2>I,i»61 
4^9,641 
7t)8,005 


Mm 

£10.665 
7,678 

538 


%  Rates  of  duty  :^ 


%t^r  rru'^  v 


n.-*'  "i  :  K  I*  b'.  ▼*▼«•  »"•*  m  ^  dni  -g.  U  t§  t.«at<^  to  cioD«>ist 
t/  ii^i'n-  z^  X  irk'e  pr  !•-;•**.  l»-:  »^i*:brr  ibese  are  edv.cts 
«r  :  -^r^—A  *♦  L'»'^t'^a  r.  B-t*i  a>d  Loraao,  who  have  pa.d 
t:  ai"*^*  «  ^t  tbe  f-V  e-n  *J'tr^r»ai  d*  I^irmxt^^  xi:l 
'^  '  p.  <"  •*.»  5«.n*r  ••:  -i  -  wr.r  i.  **  tbe  m?st  p'oiiaVje. 
•T- »♦  1-  ••  *n  s-.i*.  *  ra  tj.-:  •*  nr:rd*-4  as  a  wirrie  im- 
ct  •!—»<-  \  ^^^ji   ks  %  ^i'vr'^vti  "Tra^f  f?r'*^A*c^  re- 
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1S20-4 

is:i 

1^2S 
1S33 

1^3^(Aug.)l 
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3  per  lb. 
6     .. 
3     ., 
6  per  cvt. 
3     .. 


CmI  Indial 

3  per  lb. 
9     .. 
3     .. 
6  per  cwt 
3     .. 


1 
0 
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1 
I 
1 
1 
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3  per  lb. 
0    ., 
0     ,. 
0     .. 

3percvt 
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:•  TT  fir*  -f  a:  ^^aa't:*:  i  f^?:'ef.t  §-t>*'iaoreft.* 
r  T"'— -    i  r  ;-.  Liie  prices*  of  sa;>Cff.:^caL):-c 
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**  is  il^t  of  G^^ex  {HjfLi- 


Tbe  d.siinction  formerly  made  in  tbe  rate  of  duty  betwtvn 
^%icr-oii  from  B^«ti^h  pos:scs&«ons  and  foreign  oountries  na^ 
qui'^  UQiiecesaar}-,  as  nine-tenths  of  the  quantity  on  wlucl 
liwt}  IS  p^id  cjmes  from  countries  with.n  the  limits  of  the 
East  Iclia  Company's  territories,  and  nearly  the  whole  gf 

'  the  rt:aa.aing  leaih  is  from  the  British  TTest  Indies.  About 
or.c-f.ur:h  of  the  quani.ly  imjx>ried  is  re-exported.  In 
.^^'-5-9  tlie  importuiijus  avorAged  annually  905,726  lh», 

,  arwi  :Le  b.-aie  consumption  6^6,^55  lbs. 

C^ior-o.l  IS  extensively  used  in  the  East,  France,  luh, 

j  and  csewLerc,  for  burning. 
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^•Vwi^  the  eoTMing  parmpet  woald  not»  to  a  considerable 
dtftanee  from  theoee.  be  struck.  In  proportion  as  tUe  eleva- 
Um  of  ibe  piece  is  increased  above  tbe  same  limit,  the  ver- 
tes  of  ibe  trajectory  is  nearer  to  tbe  battery,  and  tbas  the 
sboc  is  in  tbe  descending  branch  when  it  passes  over  the 
crest  of  tbe  work. 

Wbeo  tbe  parapet  over  which  the  shot  is  to  pass  has 
little  deration  abore  the  battery,  it  requires  considerable 
ehargea  to  albw  the  vertex  of  the  trajectory  to  coincide  with 
the  crest ;  bat  the  chai^  diminish  rapidly  as  tbe  height  of 
the  parapet  increases,  or  as  the  distance  of  the  battery  from 
tbeore  diminishes :  the  etfect  of  this  is  to  produce  the  kind 
of  ricochet  fint  mentioned  aboi^e,  for  the  ande  made  by  the 
descending  branch  with  the  horixontal  ground  being  greater, 
tbe  rebounds  of  the  shot  are  more  numerous  within  a  given 
extent  of  ground,  and  between  the  successive  grazes  the 
curves  are  higher  and  shorter.    In  this  case,  and  when  the 
descending  branch  passes  through  the  crest,  the  shot  falls 
ahnost  immediately  behind  the  parapet,  and  no  part  of  the 
ground  to  be  ricochetted  is  free  from  its  action :  this  is  not 
always  certain,  when  by  great  charges  and  low  elevations 
the  second  kind  of  ricochet  is  used,  since  it  may  happen 
that  the  shot  will  pass  above  tbe  objects  which  it  should 
strike  within  the  limits  of  the  ground.    In  the  modern 
system  of  fortification  the  greatest  length  of  the  faces  of 
works  which  are  liable  to  the  ricochet  is  about  100  yards  ; 
therefore  when  there  are  no  traverses  on  the  terreplein,  and 
it  is  merely  required  to  strike  an  object  somewhere  between 
the  crest  of  the  covering  parapet  (supposed  to  be  about  8 
feet  high)  and  tbe  further  extremity  of  any  such  face,  the 
descending  branch  of  the  trajectory  will  make  with  tbe  no- 
risen  an  angle  of  about  one  aei^ree.  and  the  charge  and  ele- 
vation of  the  gun  should  be  determined  so  that  tliis  condi- 
tion may  be  fulfilled.    From  shot  so  fired  a  traverse  near 
the  covering  ]wrapet  would  entirely  protect  the  ground, 
since  tbe  projectile  would  lodge  in  it,  and  do  no  harm  to  tbe 
defenden ;  and  in  order  that  the  fire  of  shot  may  do  execu- 
tion, whether  made  in  that  manner  or  with  an  increased 
elevation  of  tbe  piece  so  as  to  produce  recochets,  it  is  neces- 
sary previously  to  destroy  the  traverse  by  shells  fired  as 
above  described.     For  such  a  purpose  General  Millar's 
8- inch  howitzers  will  probably  be  found  to  be  the  most  ser- 
viceable ;  and  if  the  large  shot  subsequently  fired  a  ricochet 
to  dismount  tbe  artillery  should  not  succeed  in  clearing  an 
enemy's  work  of  the  troops  who  defend  the  parapet,  sphe- 
rical case  shot  fired  from    24-pounder    guns    might   be 
advantageously  employed.    One  gun  in  a  ricochet  battery 
should  be  exactly  in  the  prolongation  of  the  crest  of  tbe 
parapet  on  tbe  face  to  be  enfiladed,  in  order  that  its  shot 
may  graze,  with  the  long  ricochet,  the  interior  &lopo  of  such 
parapet. 

Bxperiments  in  ricochet  firing  were  carried  on  at  Wool- 
wich, in  the  months  of  June  and  October,  1821,  when  a 
work  100  yards  long,  and  resembling  tbe  face  of  a  bastion 
or  ravelin,  was  enfiladed  in  that  manner  with  iron  and  brass 
ordnance  of  different  natures ;  the  covering  face  was  eight 
feet  high,  and  its  crest  was  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  axes 
of  the  guns  in  the  batterv.  The  results  were,  that  with  a 
range  equal  to  400  yards,  and  a  charge  of  powder  equal 
to  yy  of  the  weight  of  the  shot,  about  two-thirds  of  the 
number  of  rounds  took  effect ;  at  GOO  yards,  with  charges 
varying  ftrom  J^  to  ^^  of  the  weight,  from  one-third  to  one- 
half  took  effect ;  and  at  800  yards,  with  charges  from  ^  to  A> 
between  one- third  and  two-thirds  took  effect.  It  was  con- 
cluded therefore  that  ricochet  batteries  ought,  if  possible,  to 
be  at  a  distance  varving  from  400  to  600  yards  from  the 
nearest  part  oi  the  line  of  rampart  to  be  enfiladed ;  for  be- 
yond tbe  latter  distance  tbe  effect  of  the  fire  is  uncertain. 
The  long  ricochet,  with  .high  charges  and  small  elevations 
or  depressions  of  the  guns,  may  however  be  advantageously 
employed  in  firing  from  the  ramparts  of  a  fortress  on  the 
ground  in  front,  or  against  extensive  lines  of  works  when 
tbe  battery  is  at  a  much  greater  distance. 

It  appean  from  the  experiments  above-mentioned  that 
tbe  best  elevations  of  ordnance  for  enfilading  a  work  a-rico- 
chet  with  shot  or  shells  is  that  in  which  the  axis  of  the 
piece  is  directed  at  an  angle  varving  from  6  to  9  degrees 
above  a  line  drawn  from  the  chamber  of  the  gun  or  howitzer 
to  the  crest  of  the  parapet  over  which  tbe  projectile  is  to 
pass.  It  IS  stated  that  of  170  shells  filled  with  powder  which 
were  fired,  58  took  effect,  but  only  33  burst  in  the  work. 
Before  the  traverses  were  constructed  several  guns  on  the 
work  were  struck  and  rendered  useless;  but  afterwards. 


though  tbe  traverses  were  much  injured,  none  of  the  guns 
protected  by  them  were  disabled. 

When  employed  against  troops  in  the  field,  ricochet  firing 
is  found  to  be  of  essential  service ;  for  the  sliot  making  on 
the  ground  eight  or  ten  grazes,  it  cannot  fail  at  some  of 
these  to  take  effect  In  1757,  the  King  of  Prussia  had 
several  six-inch  mortan  mounted  on  travelling  carriages ; 
attd  from  these  he  caused  shells  to  be  thrown  &- ricochet,  in 
an  oblique  direction,  aeainst  the  enemy's  line,  whioh  it  im- 
mediatelv  put  in  great  disorder. ' 

Ricochet  firins^,  when  fint  employed  in  sieges,  from  the 
defenden  not  being  prepared  with  means  to  diminish  its 
destructive  effects,  produced  immediately  a  strong  impres- 
sion of  its  power ;  and  tbe  opinion  of  its  superiority  to  the 
direct  mode  of  firing  has  continued  to  prevail  from  the  time 
of  Vauban  to  the  present  day,  though  the  service  of  artil- 
lery is  now  so  precise,  that  when  the  guns  in  an  enemy*s 
work  can  be  seen,  they  can  be  as  readily  dismounted  by  the 
latter  mode  as  by  tbe  ricochet.  It  ought  also  to  be  remem- 
bered that  before  the  latter  can  be  usefully  employed,  the 
parapets,  traverses,  or  blindages  which  cover  the  artillery  of 
a  fortress  must  be  ruined  by  other  means ;  and  it  may  rea- 
sonably be  concluded  that  tho  rapid  reduction,  or  the  most 
S retracted  defence  of  a  place,  will  always  be  owing  to  a  ju- 
icious  combination  of  tne  different  modes  in  which,  accorfl- 
ing  to  the  circumstances,  artillery  can  be  used  during  tbe 
siege.  [SiBGK.l 
RIDEAU  CANAL.    [Canada.] 

RIDING.      [YORKSHIUB.I 

RI  DINGER,  JOHN  ELI  AS,  was  bom  in  1695.  at  Ulm 
in  Suabia,  and  was  instructed  in  drawing  by  his  father, 

I  who  was  a  schoolmaster,  and  in  the  rudiments  of  painting 
by  Christopher  Rasch.     His  genius  led  him  to  animal 

I  painting.  *  He  was,*  says  Fusel i,  *  one  of  the  greatest  dc- 
signera  of  animals  of  every  denomination  whom  the  annals 

I  of  painting  can  produce.    If  he  has  been  excelled  by  Ru- 

'  gendas  in  horses,  and  by  Rubens  perhaps  in  the  iflcal 
dignity  of  the  lion,  he  far  surpassed  them  and  the  rest  of 
his  predecessors  and  contemporaries  in  the  wide  extent  of 
bis  powers  *over  every  species  of  brute  creation.'  Brjan 
thinks  this  encomium  exaggerated  '  by  the    pardonable 

Firtiality  of  his  countryman  and  biographer  M.  Fuseli '  (but 
useli  was  a  Swiss,  not  a  German).  His  biogntpber  in  the 
'  Conversations  Lexicon  *  says, '  No  painter  ever  represented 
with  such  truth  the  characters  of  wild  animals.  His  de- 
lineations of  them  are,  as  it  were,  their  natural  history. 
They  take  the  spectator  into  the  recesses  of  tbe  forest, 
amidst  lions,  tigen,  and  other  wild  beasts,  whose  figures, 
dens,  and  mode  of  life  are  represented  by  him  with  the  ac- 
curacy of  a  naturalist.  His  landscapes  are  always  suited  to 
the  animals.  He  was  less  happy  in  the  representation  of 
the  human  figure,  and  of  tame  animals,  for  instance 
hones.  His  paintings  are  rare,  for  he  painted  but  little, 
bis  time  being  almost  wholly  taken  up  by  his  numerous 
drawings,  which  are  executed  with  great  accuracy  and 
taste.  The  largest  and  most  choice  collection  of  them 
(about  1400)  are  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Weigel  at  Leipzig. 
His  copper- plates  or  etchings  are  very  numerous,  of  which 
the  following  are  considered  as  tbe  best: — eight  plates  of 
wild  animals ;  forty  plates  of  observations  of  wild  animals ; 
fables  of  animals,  sixteen  plates ;  hunting  of  animals  of  the 
chase  by  dogs,  twenty- eight  plates;  Paradise,  in  twelve 
plates.  The  coppera  are  in  the  possession  of  Schlossin, 
repository  of  arts  at  Augsburg.  Ola  impressions  are  scarce, 
and  pretty  high  in  price.'  Ridinger  was  chosen,  1757,  di- 
rector of  the  Academy  of  Painting  ut  Augsburg,  where  he 
died  in  1767.  HLs  sons  Martin  Elias  and  John  Jacob  fol- 
lowed their  father's  profession.  The  fint,  and  Uiding«r*s 
son -in  law  John  Gottfried  Seuter,  bad  some  share  in  the 
execution  of  his  copper-plates.  Tbe  latter  engraved  in 
mezzotinto. 

RIDLEY.  NICHOLAS,  was  born  in  the  county  of 
Northumberland,  near  the  beginning  of  tbe  sixteenth  ccn- 
turv.  He  was  educated  fint  at  Newcastle,  and  afterwards 
at  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge.  He  received  further  in- 
s:ruclion  in  France,  and  having  gained  some  reputation  for 
learning,  returned  to  Cambridge,  took  orders,  and  became 
master  of  bis  college.  His  knowledge  and  power  of  preach- 
ing having  attracted  the  attention  of  Cranmer,  he  was  pre- 
sented with  clerical  preferment,  became  one  of  the  king's 
chaplains,  and  in  1547  was  nominated  bishop  of  Rochester. 
His  denunciations  from  the  pulpit  of  the  use  of  images  and 
of  holy  water  soon  showed  him  the  strenuous  supporter  of 
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throttffh  It  aeoluded  but  intorestiug  valley  called  Oioolono, 
belonging  to  the  Neapolitan  territory.  This  TtfUey  has  been 
explored  of  late  yeara  by  Dodwell  and  by  Keppel  Craven, 
for  ihe  purpose  of  examining  the  remains  of  Cyclopian  con- 
•mictions  which  are  scatteted  all  about  this  district,  and 
which  are  supposed  to  belong  to  the  towns  of  the  aborigines 
mentioned  by  Dionysius  (i.  14)  as  destroyed  long  before  his 
time.  (Keppel  Craven,  Excurtiona  in  the  Abruzzu  1838, 
Yol.  i.,  chap.  7.)  Others  look  for  those  towns.  Palantium, 
Btttia,  Tiora,  and  LisU,  on  the  banks  of  the  Vellno  above 
Rieti,  where  remains  of  Cyclopian  walls  are  also  found. 
(Review  of  Dr.  Cramer's  Ducriptiw  qf  Anlient  Italy,  in 
the  'Quarterly  Journal  of  Education,*  No.  xlv.)  Cutiliw, 
another  town  mentioned  by  Ca to  and  Dionysius,  is  supposed 
to  have  been  also  in  the  valley  of  the  Voliuo  near  Paierno. 
where  there  is  a  small  but  deep  lake,  which  is  still  called 
Cutilia.  The  ruins  of  Trebula  Mutusca  are  south  of  Rieti, 
near  Osteria  Nuova,  on  the  Via  Salaria,  and  in  the  same  di* 
reotionare  the  remains  of  Cures,  near  the  village  of  Correse; 
at  the  (bot  of  Mount  Lucretilis  are  other  remains,  supposed 
to  be  those  of  Buna  and  Orvinium,  also  mentioned  by  Dio^ 
ti}  sius  as  cities  of  the  aborigines. 

In  modem  times,  the  district  of  Cicolano,  in  the  valley  of 
the  Salto,  has  acquired  a  certain  historical  interest  on  ac- 
count of  the  tragical  end  of  the  Cenci,  a  Roman  baronial 
family  of  the  middle  ages,  the  head  of  which,  Francesco  Cenci, 
was  murdered  in  the  castle  of  Pelrella,  at  the  instigation  of 
his  wife  and  daughter,  who  were  put  to  death  after  a  long 
trial,  which  has  been  the  subject  of  many  compoaitions  both 
in  prose  and  verse. 

The  Velino,  after  its  confluence  with  the  Salto,  passes 
through  Rieti,  dividing  the  city  from  ihe  suburb,  and  then 
turning  to  the  north-west  receives  the  Turano  also  firom 
the  south.  The  Turano,  the  antient  Telonius,  rises  in  the 
Neapolitan  territory,  not  far  from  the  Anlo,  in  the  moun- 
tains which  border  the  basin  of  the  Fucino  to  the  west- 
ward, and  on  the  opposite  side  of  which  the  Liris  has 
its  source.  The  Turano  runs  in  a  north-west  direction 
nearly  parallel  to  the  Salto,  passes  by  Carseoli  on  the  Via 
TiburtinV  which  leads  from  TivoU  into  the  country  of  the 
Marsi,  flows  along  the  eastern  base  of  Mount  Lucretilis, 
and  then  enters  the  plain  of  Rieli,  where  it  joins  the  Velino 
after  a  course  of  about  40  miles.  In  the  valley  of  the 
Turano,  the  greater  part  of  which  lies  in  the  Papal  State, 
but  which,  like  the  rest  of  this  region,  is  almost  unknown 
to  travellers,  is  the  town  of  Rocca  Sitiibalda,  near  the  site 
of  the  antient  Trebula  Mutusca.  It  was  on  the  banks  of 
the  Telonius  that  the  consul  P.  Rutiliusand  8000  men  were 
defeated  and  killed  during  the  Marsian  or  Social  war. 

The  plain  of  Rieti  is  one  of  the  must  delightful  spots  in 
Italy.  It  is  covered  with  plantations  of  mulberry-trees, 
vines  twining  round  elms  and  maple  trees,  fields  of  wheat, 
Indian  com,  beans,  flax,  hemp,  wood,  and  vegetables  of 
every  kind.  It  is  traversed  by  two  clear  streams,  which 
unite  their  waters  about  three  miles  below  the  town  of 
Rieti,  whose  churches,  steeples,  and  other  massive  build- 
ings make  a  fine  contrast  with  the  brilliant  verdure  of  the 
surrounding  country.  Farther  down  the  river,  between 
the  right  bank  and  the  base  of  the  Apennines,  is  a  succes- 
sion of  marshes  and  lakes,  the  largest  of  which,  called  Pid 
di  Luco,  is  about  10  miles  in  circumference;  the  banks  are 
very  bold  and  picturesque,  but  are  considered  unwholesome, 
llie  waters  of  the  lake  have  an  outlet  into  the  Velino.  Near 
this  place  the  two  ridges,  eastern  and  westem,  which  bound 
ihe  plain  of  Rieti,  approach  near  each  other,  leaving  only  a 
narrow  gorge  through  which  the  Velino  flows  on  a  rocky 
bed  with  a  rapid  declivity  until  it  reaches  the  edge  of  the 
terrace,  where  it  falls  into  the  valley  of  the  Nera  amidst  clouds 
of  mist.  According  to  the  measurement  taken  by  the  engineer 
Brandolini,  the  whole  perpendicular  height  from  the  c<lge 
of  tho  rock  to  the  level  of  the  Ncra  below  is  143  metres,  or 
about  4j5  English  feet.  The  fall  however  is  broken  into 
two  parts,  the  first  of  which  is  perpendicular,  after  which 
the  water  forms  a  succession  of  cascades  or  rapids,  until  it 
meets  the  Ncra.  A  pavilion  called  *  k  Specola,'  erected  by 
Pius  VI.  on  a  projecting  shelf  of  rock  which  overhangs  the 
precipice,  cum  man  ds  a  fine  view  of  the  fall  and  of  the  valley 
of  tho  Ncra  below.  The  cascade,  called  Delia  Marmora, 
has  been  considered  by  many  as  the  finest  in  Europe,  the 
mass  uf  water  being  su|)crior  to  all  the  Alpine  cascades, 
and  the  height  far  superior  to  the  fall  of  the  Rhine  at 
Schaffhausen.  A  rainbow  is  often  seen  hovering  on  the 
mist  produced  by  the  spray : 
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K  tnalchltM  cataract  I 

Horribly  boauUtul  1   but  «i  tbe  verj^e. 

Prom  Bide  to  side.  beneaUi  the  ((Uttering  mora. 

All  irii  eUe,  amjdct  the  infbmel  tarm. 

(.CAiMtf  Hmrotd,  cantu  It.) 

The  best  view  of  the  cascade  is  from  the  banks  of  the 
Nera  below,  about  three  miles  distance  ftrom  the  village  of 
Papigno,  which  is  near  Terai.  (Tournon ;  Valery.)  The 
name  of  Marmora  has  been  given  to  the  mountain  from 
which  the  river  falls,  on  account  of  the  abundant  incrusta- 
tions, resembling  marble,  produced  by  the  deposit  of  the 
waters  of  the  Velino.  The  inhabitants  of  the  neigh- 
bouring country  are  said  to  be  subject  to  the  gravel  and 
the  stone. 

Tne  valley  of  the  Velino  is  said  to  have  been  in  very  re- 
mote times  occupied  by  the  Umbri,  before  that  people 
descended  from  the  highlands  of  the  Apennines  into  the 
valley  of  the  Upper  Tiber,  which  has  ever  since  retained  the 
name  of  Umbria.  [Etrurxa.]  After  the  migration  of  the 
Umbri,  another  race  of  mountaineers  ft'om  the  central  parts 
of  the  Apennines  about  Amiternum,  near  the  sources  of 
the' Aternus  or  Pescara,  became  possessed  of  the  valley  of 
the  Velinus ;  they  were  known  bv  the  name  of  Sabini, 
and  they  spread  from  thence  into  tlie  country  between  the 
Nera,  the  Anio,  and  the  Tiber,  which  they  occupied  almost 
as  far  as  the  gates  of  Rome.  [Osci.]  The  Sabini  were  a  re- 
markable people ;  their  manners  were  simple,  and  their  habits 
austere ;  they  had  a  reputation  for  good  faith  and  domestic 
virtue  They  were  rehgious,  and  even  superstitious,  and  their 
country  was  famed  for  omens  and  prodigies.  Prodigies,  such 
as  monstrous  births,  showers  of  stones,  £c«are  mentioned  by 
Livy  (XXV.  7;  xxvi.  23;  xxxvii.  3;  Ix.  11;  liii.  13)  as 
being  of  frequent  occurrence  at  Reate  previous  to  some 
great  event  or  calamity.  The  Sabini  had  adopted  a  periodi- 
cal system  of  emigration.  As  their  population  increased 
beyond  the  means  which  the  country  afforded,  they  sent  out 
colonies  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  and  the  migration  was 
attended  with  religious  ceremonies.  The  Piceni  and  Sam> 
nites  were  colonies  of  the  Sabini,  anterior  to  the  foundation 
of  Rome.  The  subsequent  history  of  the  Sabini  forms  part 
of  the  history  of  Rome. 

The  principal  towns  of  the  Sabini  were: — Amiternum, 
Testrina,  Reate,  Cures,  Nursia,  Eretum,  Trebula  Suffena. 
Mutusca,  and  Nomentum;  the  last  was  in  the  lowlands  of 
the  Sabini,  which  extended  on  the  side  of  Rome  as  far  aa 
the  conduence  of  the  Anio  with  the  Tiber. 

The  name  of  Sabini  has  continued  to  be  applied  to  the 
country  of  the  antient  Sabini  down  to  our  own  limes.  Prts* 
vious  to  Napoleon's  occupation  of  Rome,  in  1809,  Subinu 
was  one  of  the  provinces  of  the  Papal  State.  After  the  re- 
storation of  1814,  it  was  styled  the  Delegation  of  Rieti,  which 
has  been  since  united  to  that  of  Spoleto.  [Spojuktu  b 
Rieti,  Provincb  op.] 

The  plain  of  Rieti  was  almost  entirely  covered  with  water, 
when  the  consul  M.  Curius  Dentatus,  240  b.c,  made  a  cut 
through  the  rock,  deepening  and  widening  the  outlet  fur 
the  waters  of  the  Velino,  and  drained  thereby  tho  fields  of 
Reate.  The  outlet  must  have  existed  before,  for  the  waters 
of  the  valley  above  could  have  no  other  issue,  but  the  natural 
channel  was  probably  not  deep  enough  to  prevent  the 
country  being  overflowed,  until  Dentatus  deepened  it.  The 
people  of  Interamna,  or  Terni,  oomplained  of  the  damage 
occasioned  to  their  fields  by  the  overflowings  of  the  Nero, 
in  consequence  of  the  additional  stream  thus  poured  into  iL 
The  senate  sent  a  consul  and  ten  legates  to  toe  spot  to  de* 
cide  the  matter,  and  Cicero  repaired  thither  to  plead  for  the 
people  of  Reate.  (Ep,  ad  Atticunh  iv.  15.)  The  result  was 
that  the  cut  was  maintained. 

Under  Tiberius  the  question  was  again  agitated  in  the 
senate  *  this  time  it  was  the  people  of  Rome,  who,  alarmed 
at  the  inundations  of  the  Tiber,  ascribed  them  to  the  Vehnus, 
tho  Clanis,  and  other  affluents  of  the  Tiber.  The  Reatini 
made  a  sensible  defence,  and  the  opinion  of  Piso,  who  was 
for  maintaining  things  as  they  were,  was  adopted.  (Tacit., 
Ann,,  i.  79.)  In  more  modern  times  the  bed  of  the  Vehno 
j  above  the  fall  has  repeatedly  become  obstructed  bv  cal- 
\  careous  deposits,  and  the  river  has  again  overflowed  the 
plain ;  to  remedy  which  Pope  Paul  lu.  made  a  new  cut, 
and  Clement  VIII.  afterwards  restored  the  old  one  made 
by  Curius.    (Angclotti,  Descnsione  di  Rieti.) 

Reate  is  said  to  have  derivc<l  its  name  from  Rhea  or  C\- 
belo,  the  antient  patroness  of  the  place.  Like  the  rest  of 
the  Sabini,  Reate  was  an  early  ana  constant  ally  of  Rome. 
and  is  mentioned  by  Livy  as  having,  together  with  Ami- 
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pOMiag  iKroogh  ft  ample  iMireT.  He  alko  aseertained  that  |  often  took  effect  mish  filial  pnrtnon  asaiut  the  offeen  ftnd 
tbe  Tvioeitv  anil  range  of  a  rifle-ball  were  greater  after  the  in  the  ranks  of  the  BritHfa  fbim.  From  that  time  the  in- 
had  been  long  m  use  than  they  were  at  first,  probably    corporation  of  bodies  of  riflemen  with  the  armies  began  to 

take  plaee  among  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  it  is  now  be- 
come a  general  practice.  In  the  British  aerrice,  the  60th. 
formerly  called  the  Royal  American  regiment,  is  a  rifle  corps ; 
and  Manninghara's  rifle  corps  appears  in  the  'Army  List' 
for  1801,  but  this  V'^^m*^  in  1803,  the  9Sth  r^^ment*  In 
1816  it  was  formed  into  the  present  rifle^vigade,  and  placed 
under  the  command  of  Sir  Darid  Dondas,  who  had  before 
been  colonel  of  the  60th  legimenL  Subsequently  to  that 
year,  a  raiment  of  native  riflemen  has  been  raised  in 
Ceylon,  and  a  rifle  corps  of  caralrr  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

When  a  company  or  corps  of  riflemen  act  with  closed 
ranks  and  files,  the  manner  of  performing  the  exercises 
differs  but  little  from  thai  which  is  practised  by  other  troop*. 
of  infantry ;  the  men  however  are  instructed  to  be  careful 
that  the  rifle  do  not  fall  to  the  ground,  as  it  is  easily  da- 
maged, and  on  serrice  it  may  happen  tint  it  cannot  be  re- 
pau^  or  replaced. 

If  a  ocH-ps  of  riflemen  is  detached  from  a  main  body  of 
troops  in  order  to  skirmish  with  the  enemy,  one-half  ad 
which  are  in  common  use.  !  Tanres  with  tniled  arms  about  100  paces  towards  the  front. 

In  the  year  1774,  Captain  Blair  proposed  the  formation  of  ;  when  it  extends  iu  files  so  as  to  corer  the  whole  body  from 
rifled  guns  of  iron  to  be  used  as  field  artillery.  Agreeably  |  which  it  was  detached,  whi*.e  the  other  half  adrances  uTily 
to  the  old  practice,  they  were  to  be  made  hollow  in  the  act  '  50  paces,  and  remains  at  close  order  for  the  prnpose  of  Mifv- 
of  being  cast,  and  in  the  same  operation  the  grooves  were  .  porting  the  former  party.  On  a  signal  for  alarm  bciii;; 
to  be  formed  The  balls  were  lo  be  of  lead  vitb  knobs  on  given,  the  skirmi>hen  retire  quickly  through  their  re<pec- 
them  to  fit  the  grooves,  and  they  were  to  weigh  not  more  '  live  intervals  in  the  main  body,  and' re-form  themselves  in 
than  two  pounds.  During  the  late  war,  the  French  at-  ^  its  rear.  When  a  bodv  of  troops  retreaU  across  a  plain,  the 
tem^-led  to  introduce  into  their  service  cannon-shot  of  riflemen  on  the  right  and  left  flanks  of  each  division  remain 
m  rtl.r^dro-spherical  furm,  the  cylindrical  part  be:n^  in  ^  fronted,  while  the  main  body  foces  to  the  right-about  ai.d 
eofiiart  with  the  char^  of  povder,  and  a  r.ng  o/  lead  '  retires;  those  men  then  extend  themselves  so  as  to  cover 
surroouduig  the  shot  near  iU  middle,  so  as  to  render  this  ^  the  retreating  troops,  whom  they  follow  at  the  distance  of  a 
part  ra'ber  grcra:er  than  the  bore  of  the  gun.  The  circum-  |  few  paces,  keeping  off  the  enemy's  flankers  at  the  same  lime 
Icrence  of  the  nng,  being  tcraped  down  by  the  edge  of  the  .  by  their  fire. 

muzzle  when  the  shot  was  forced  into  the  gun,  became  in  |  'On  firing  at  close  order,  the  two  right-hand  files  of  each 
CMte  contact  w.ih  the  surface  of  the  bjre,  and  thus  no  *  section  step  three  paces  to  the  front,  and  the  rear-rank 
ds^e  wa§  left:  bv  this  contrivance  it  was  expecte*!  that  •  men  step  to  the  right  of  their  file-leaders.     Each  man  fires 


••  aeeoont  of  a  diminution  of  friction  consequent  upon  an 
enlargement  of  the  breadth  of  the  groovet. 

Mr  Robins  moreover  pro\cd  by  experiment  that  a  rifle- 
ball  in  its  flight  presents  always 'the  same  side  to  the  front, 
or  rather,  that  the  axis  of  rotation  continues  nearlv  parallel 
to  itself;  and  to  this  circumstance  he  ascribes  the  devia- 
taoo  whidi  such  m  ball  experiences  when  fired  with  an 
c)eTat:on  of  the  p'eee  so  that  its  trajectory  becomes  greatly 
curved,  Lr  the  axis  of  rotation  not  coinciding  with  the 
direction  of  the  path,  the  inequality  of  the  air's  resistance 
oo  difl!erent  parts  of  the  bullet  is  no  longer  corrected  by  the 
revolution  about  that  axis.  Mr.  Robins,  in  order  to  remedy 
the  cnl,  proposed  that  bullets  should  be  formed  like  eggs,  the 
lotttcr  axis  to  be  plaeed  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  piece, 
and  the  larger  end  to  be  in  front ;  for  then,  the  centre  of  gra- 
vity being  thrown  forward,  there  will  be  a  tendency  of  the  a^ 
of  the  bullet,  at  least  in  the  descending  branch  of  the  curve,  to 
keep  in  the  direction  of  the  line  of  flignL  The  suggestion  has 
not  however  been  adopted,  and  probably  such  balls  would 
not  be  found  to  possess  any  practical  advantages  over  those 


to  the  d.rt*rt.an  vA  ran^e  of  the  sho».  b-jt  tlie  labour  and  ,  companv.  Rifle-firing  in  extended  order  is  performed  by 
lime  required  to  kad  :he  gun  were  ereat,  and  ibis  circum-  |  sound  of  bugle,  and  the  regulation  is,  that  the  whole  body 
sUoce  pro^^LIf  prevented  the  inrenti^n  fr^m  be.ng  adopted,  j  of  men  should  not  have  their  pieces  unloaded  at  the  same 
No  kii.d  of  n!le  ordnaiK^e  has  ever  been  used  in  i^arfaie,  time.  For  this  purpose,  on  the  signal  being  given,  each 
and  the  sf  bencal  form  has  alva}s  been  found  preferable  to  I  man  of  the  firont  rank  selecU  his  object  and  fires ;  then,  as 
aof  o'.Iks"  fur  sL.4.  j  socn  as  each  rear-rank  man  sees  hii  file-leader  put  another 

li  may  be  nMrn:.>ned  here,  that  bc!1e!s  for  common  mus-  ball  in  his  piece,  he  fires  through  the  interval  between  two 
kels.  as  well  as  f^  rifle-barrels,  are  not  now  cast  in  their  •  front-rank  men.  Afterwards,  when  the  reaf^rank  men  are 
acloal  forms,  but  are  made  torn  lead  »hich  has  been  previ-  [  putting  other  halls  into  their  pieces,  they  give  notice  lo 
ciu*ay  cast  in  cylicdncal  rods  ratl^er  greater  in  diameter  .  their  file-leaders  that  thev  mav  fire ;  and  this  is  continued, 
than  li*  mtcvied  ball.  Each  rod  is  passed  between  two  ;  the  men  either  standing' or  lying  on  the  ground,  till  the 
rev'^'v.a^  cj'.^ryitrs,  vhose  convex  surfaces  are  indented,     signal  is  pi ven  to  cease. 

a.-.i,  bj  iLe  prcMure,  tU  jrA  bceomes  a  «eaes  of  n.drly  j  On  a  signal  being  made  to  fire  advancing,  eech  rear-rank 
foris^  be^i*:  the  r>i  in  th.s  itate  u  pi«ed  beiireen  two  I  man  moves  brisklv  six  paces  before  the  front  rank  and  fires  ; 
$A'^  rev,.T,-.?  riljr.'ieri,  on  wiwsc  convex  surfa?^  are  '  then,  after  reload'ing.  he  trails  his  arms.  When  the  ser 
several  crxrej^xid  t,z  UT2:..>h.tr.ical  cav.i:i=s,  and  the  pres-  |  geant  of  the  front  rank  sees  the  other  rank  reloiding,  he 
•Nrf*  :',*«i  re--v<e«  i^  \j(=:M  to  a  »-bencai  form,  the  whole  |  steps  forward  and  nives  a  signal  with  his  whistle,  on  winch 
ter^  rA  U  jk  '^  r,z  oor -.^-^  ir^etr.er  by  a  th:n  portion  of  ,  the  front-rmnk  men  pass  six  paces  before  the  rear-rank  and 
lekd  »D^re  li*  £.*=;.*- mt«  ,f 'he  tills  unite;  this  portnn     fire,  and  so  on  aliernaiely.     If  the  signal  be  made  to  fire 

retreating,  the  rank  which  happens  to  be  in  front  fires  and 
then  goes  twelve  paces  to  the  rear  of  the  second  rank;  there 
each  man  faces  to  the  front  and  reloads.  As  soon  as  the 
the  sergeant  on  the  flank  of  the  second  rank  sees  the  first- 
rank  men  loading,  he  gives  a  signal  with  his  whistle,  on 
rhich  the  second  rank  fires  and  goes  twelve  paces  to  the 


W.-./  aArrwa/d*  rtci-val,  I'ur  b-'.letj  are  complete.     Tne 

ca^»..A«  fiC  r.5e'i«i  j?tj  x^*/m.  H^r.ng  the  pressure,  a  projec- 

U'M  f/»  l-TTi  TmJ  aV/at  eat-h  in  the  i::anner  al»ve  men- 

l.^-w^-l.     Tfte  g**at  f  re*^u.'c  to  •L.th  the   lead  is  subject 

ws*«.  f.t^  'z   ---t^***^   ttwe  cy..-.deri.  by   fcrcin?  the  par- 

t^  .«•  V^*^utr,  t  .4  v^  ar.y  v^r-«.!.e«  wh.rh  may  furm  ihem- 

•*"!•%  -  '1^,  rviii  •-''.?  *^^  ex.:  iz  pr^/^^f.  ar^  pro'wAbly  I  rear  of  the  former  men;  andsoonr   The  ranks  thus  support 

rt  ,.-'•  --^  '^*'.j  y  ;>t  vi.:  n^.f^f  u  ..rVm.  one  another  by  their  fire,  till  the  signal  is  made  to  halt. 


R;?L?-MEN  i/a..r^  t* 


ivonia,  Rigka;  in  that  o 
capital  of  the  government  of  Livonia, 


,    .  ^  ^ ,         ^.  .  ,  .  J     .^  .      ._  "  titnaled  in  4^  dV  N.  fait,  and  24*  12*  K.  Umg.,  on  the 

In  tz^  pr«l  -g  an  r^j  wt  have  seated  ^hat  ■  known  right  bank  of  the  Duna  about  seven  miles  above  ita  entivnee 
rt>r«rT:  -,r  t^  .  r*t  -.^e  J  r.fi^.  barrel*  on  Jbe  Continent :  into  the  Gulf  of  Riga.  The  width  of  the  river  and  the  dis- 
ax  -1  .i  t^  *.  •  e  Ai  VI  .:  hy  v«^c  »h:rwt,  ttat  the  duty  of .  tance  of  the  town  from  the  sea  make  the  port  very  apacious 
n!Jemeti.#.'.-.>r.  ;rt' ^•fj-w.r,  It  onscompicd  by  the    and  secure,  ^^  the  merchantmen  coroe\ip  to  the  quavs. 


H  I  <* 


U 


3  :  s 


m«»4inin|f,  tr«>4    I'/jfA'     n  n»*i^«>  i^'.'/.  -'«    -mm  yMt  -fi«  «i^4' 

v«r>^i«,  ^n«*  fnti  v*»y  '•»<•  4r«f,i4*iiM  n  %  €*^\*sm  'i  ^^yrrnvrX" 

p*  I  i»    «r«ini(  ^ ,««  4  ^>n   "»^  '<»r  ^^^am-Zo   *  *fl»i'-»^  *•• 

•  ^  i«ii«.^  ^<in«1  #••^•7  «».^sii  4  ;♦■*  'Uvi*  \»X  •rvT**ate  »  'a  » 
I  t«i  i*  «t^*  9  ,irK  «»<«    n#»'  »/UH  n  '  %^  z*.^*  "^  "^^  ^n     M  '.«* 

»1  .♦•««     />/    ^iMiti      <^<MML     ^1*"^,     -I  »  i»C      tt    •^.'*^  tt     I   "U*!    tnil 

4*t\y^/*"*  \^*t^f^  •♦<»«  «  A./.ii  "  ^.v»  4'jr-»irt4t  :\«««  w*«rr^n.  It.*  .\ 
thn  4tri^i«  «Mn«^  r\  if  %  4/,.  •».»  ./-I  /  ^^^^n^^'  #  •r,na<*'  ^^w  m.  1 
f/-  s^'TM  •'/'''<<  »'/»  '^^^  »♦"•  ••>  •;'"**^.  *»  iV>«./h  ift  V!^*.vsa»a 
4,,.^,-.,,^,,  Z,*^*-*  i'iv»nt  <^«iiKw  f./  '«,  tA^  V<^^  rvijA  prtagm 
«*       tf\      '*A   ^ti^rt^^y.  'vnA  *vn«»»  jf^   grvwi^rnrAiknt  •«  •A.ii 

fM'«f     '/y-n.     #n  ^H    t*^   «>it>^.«M    V>   M  »#kt«?:/w  U>   €17;. 

h"  "if    •>  •  <•%'*  ^  rn*  ♦'•.  »»,  -'»  u.tt^ff,  lrt^fjf(U   r^er^fii* 


•4    • 


•A  1^  ««nawc<-7Hfi  »  a.  v&zn.:  uxc  i»  vi«rnenTa.;4a  :  m  '-'.' 
am  -u)0t.-i?  »^  aO  ttm.   ^"i.  w^a  a  Uji.  e  isac  sf  Ac 

•I'l  'X.  n  i.tf  Y!!*;. '  IS  m  Tia^.i-^^e  ii  'u«  aac  a-  'i  a« 
i^    x'Mi.ik   .'a\A^     y^vm  lie    -rui»-*  «£nivs    tf    pftiAirr  c 

•  T*»  Jinr/'.4i--r;i  i  if  *  j«  ir-rsrsirlv  i«fy  ar^  triry 
tf  nm.  '  *«  -  ul  'tfir  ■u;:*»  s«  -s. .  a«.  ncncMi  if  t3«  =. '  re 
«i  r.:  i»  ir.it  lai.iru  'IM  'Oat  ""^i  »^  r"  ^lua  v*.ek  r  ".• 
%«i«  11  aa«  'v^  ir4.<'A  Tuinrtt*  zev-ira  .aisBaoci'^  i:  > 
M  «"  itenr  IB  .lac    "V 1  ^R-L4nr  .mck  ansitf  m  iii  a  ota-  -e.' 

y^'itf  '.V9n  vjn'«.  A  -&  «B«nT  «  fsxsi  -^a-'am  vL.  w:-#v  i.  at 
'--«  ti.  •«  m.uis^  ^tsi^  ?"'•*•  ••  *  r-.oairtnjfMae  !:i-at  ::.•» 
«'^'%  A'.3  d.  a.!"*  M'.e  tf.'^jn.'  .i^e  a  «aiil  V.  ibe  tr.^ie 
A*yy  n  t.iv  %i  itr^-  WL  a*  1.U*  ji  «-ic  •!  opnB*  :t,  *r.e 
4.V.-;  *>«  Y  1..  rii  i:  ii^  ««  ir»  *i  *-i-.  wstsaaa  au  r^h:  n- 
>  «4  !.->  ^^  .a..  A.i>i  X  j»  in«  e'  ^l^t^l  :t*.inf  of  IcaTir^  the 
%at.*^  r;ii'«.  M.IC  £  .i*:.!!  1  nub^f  ixs  afe^^wA  butb  the 
«'.r»  *";*Bi  rxi<  ixj  h  w  i  .-n  ii*  id»  er^'H  iii,  and  alao 
lr»  ^ipa  nii^^  ti«  )«  v!i  •:!  ii»  xl^i:  ui«  avcded  it: 
5<r  ie  scv^iir*  «*>-  v^  "ixr  r  C  A  le  Bsaie  ta  c—nrte  with 
OA'.  -t-t  03  €r..t.".£««  w-js  0  3r  ^oacaf  hk  tti-tors 
2n.T*  I  ^ :-   ei  '.iK  i**  '^.z  z-^  tu  t  .t  a  r,c  «<af una  of  *  all 


ri"^  %'£  *»  1^9  tsz 


an 


a  oom- 


■•»  ./  tmff^  *ff  f,tj*rt  f  If  ••r, /b  la  irn^^inerl  to  b«  the 

>  ..«   rf  r*  i»  f,4,  tA  't,4'ir»|('it4h  It  from  otl»«T««  Thut 

'^  i«  «   ♦f^A'/iiff  l.r,*.;  a  f;,(rhi  ir>{(l4  t§  th«  nuM 

.  "  14  '/ni  ifi  #h.'.h  iK*i  H/iM  u  at  n«ht  aiiglea  to  the 


tt»    <•  « 

•  #  /' . ' 

^  »     * 

IMOMf  ANOr.K  W'.«n  Iwolr.iMi,  at  flrtt  roincMent, 
^'«  /A, »  I/.  f/>  «/<|ripii<«i  •#!  flit  I  #/ti#i  of  ihi;rn  r«volv««  about 
M,s  r  ^  .,<,r„  ,rf  fc<fr*»f«pijr,  fli«f  fi*v'»)vifii^  ttrm  will  in  tirae  be- 
^tttftt,  t),r  f,,tt*tft  Mifi^f.  ftf  |i,ii  oOmt,  TIim  an(<l«or  opening, 
fttt'U  hf  a  liM'«  iM/t  if4  /•Mitiiiimh'fn,  woiiM,  v»«  might  sup- 
p  r"  ,  ii#  hitt'  of  I  lilt  prtd'  i|fiil  iifiKlii«  f<onii|fli*ri*fl  in  giMiniotry, 
#..^1  •»! » .I'l  Ni/-ff/|.h||  to  fbii  prMvioii^ly  ilrfliii'd  inouning  of 
ptf,,n,  i,«  mih'l  N  r  );lif  nn.fU*.  Hut  in  ihu  giKjmotry  of 
F'l'  ir'l  iIm.  ^  *r'l  nui[\it  M'Mim  (o  littvi*  boon  oi«i4<intmny  cun- 
f»*  «m|  ^(flt  Ml"  mI«'»i  tif  n  poiiiiiMl  rornivr,  nml  vvo  have  no 
f#f'>fiM4  i»f  Ofi'lMf,'  »mM  tltiil  l.i«  r<oii«ii1iM'0(1  n  lhw<  find  its  con- 
iMiHiiMM  rM  rrmiiiM^;  niiy  iiiiglc  n(  all.     tnttoad  of  tJitfi  an- 
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hIh,  MMiic  by  AO  iiihI  (Mt.nl  lIuMiuglo  of  opposite  diroc- 
IbMiM,  liH  hilimliHtii  IN  Itiilr.  mid  rulUTl  a  right  ux^U    Let 


2  T  •.•«  ••i-iea*  ty  ^f  w*  ▼"'r:^  a  ?«r"<^Iar  catt  of  a  pfnp<^- 
•  •  •*.*•  ».->>►»  ja  lAA**!  ii»  «e  '-i*  .i-*!:  -  i«j  9tbercaae&w  Tluis 
E u*  i  !»*T«r  9r7»*»  -JLU  LOD  iii  ll03  are  to^etber  eq'.nl 
ViCOB:  "■- .*  be  b.14  ta  »^**:  i  a  ^-loo*.!*  n  in  pro\nig 
(hat  ADD  a.vi  DOB  ara  L3e^:.jier  e-;  ^1  L>  AOR 

1.  Tt-e  Bere*-4Ty  -sf  crc^^i^  a  r'ann^ar  aaae  after  the 
f*rv»fa!  caiae  hts  been  ^  roc«*i.  TV -is  to  bi^cd  a  giwn  an^le 
M  t-.e  5en«nl  pr:p>*i:^--:i,  of  wi  eh  to  draw  a  line  perpen- 
4.r*A\r  t/>  a  gi^^n  ..ae  frcm  a  ^.'ven  pc«nt  withm  it,  is  the 
p«rt.^-!ar  fa»e.  The  f«:c*fT^*t  c  of  ihe  latter  if  precUely 
!r.%t  of  tr^  former:  bat  the  t«o  resulta  aie  obliged  to  h«> 
oH'a:n«:d  m  two  d.ftinct  pr:'vj«,t.«jc»:  it  voald  be  riiiltt 
eno  *jh  Vj  make  them  ca^eA  of  oce  proposition. 

4.  7he  hab.:uati>a  of  the  stw'l.'.t  to  ne^leet  the  angles 
irrea'er  t>tan  two  n;:ht  angles  by  hia  never  meeting  wiih 
one  OJ  ffreai.    Two  lines  which  end  at  the  nroe  point  make 
two  opering9,  one  greater  and  the  other  leaa  than  two  ri^lit 
ar.^len ;  except  in  the  intermediate  ca^  when  both  are  equu! 
to  two  right  angles.     Now  Euclid  does  not  positively  reject 
the  angle  greater  than  two  r:ght  angles,  nor  does  he  sny 
that  of  two  lines  which  meet,  the  angle  which  thoy  makv> 
shall  be  always  taken  to  be  that  which  is  less  than  two  right 
anglcv.     Had  he  bad  stich  intention,  one  of  his  propu$>i- 
I  tions  would  have  been  positively  false,  to  wit,  that  in  any 
segment  of  a  circle,  the  angle  at  the  centre  is  double  of  (he 
angle  of  the  circumference.     Had  such  been  hia  intention, 
be  would  have  said,  *  in  everr  segment  ithirh  contains  an 
angle  lei*  than  a  rifrht  angle,  the  angle  at  the  centre  is 
double  of  thut  at  the  circumference.*     It  is  true  that  lii$ 
proposiiion  is, '  In  a  circle,  the  angle  at  the  centre  is  double 
of  the  angle  at  the  circumference  w/ten  they  have  the  mm  nr 
circumference  for  a  base :'  and  some  may  think  that  \\\'^ 
words  in  italics  exclude  (as  in  one  sense  they  certainly  do) 
the  segment  which   has  an   angle  greater  than    a   riglit 
angle  ;  since  this  angle,  and  its  central  angle,  that  namely 
which  is  less  than  two  right  angles,  do  not  stand  on  the 
Karao  circumference  as  a  base.  Let  this  he  so,  then  we  throw 
the  difficulty  on  another  proposition,  the  27th.    It  is  there 
shown' that  *in  equal  circles,  the  angles  which  stand  upon 
equal  circumferences  are  equal  whether  they  stand  at  the 
centre  or  at  the  circun\ference*    If  no  mention  of  ansries 
greater  than  two  right  angles  be  intended  in  the  previous 
proposition,  then  the  one  beford  us  is  not  completely  prove«l, 
but  only  when  the  an^le  at  the  circutnfbrcnce  is  less  than  a 
right  angle.     At  the  same  time  there  seems  to  be,  in  some  f 
the  subsequent  propositions,  proof  of  a  desire  to  avitid  the 
angle  greater  tnan  two  right  angles,  and  to  sub<li\ilc 
proofs  into  particular  cases  in  order  to  avoid  the  difficulty. 
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CiM  or  glasses  (if  two  lonses  are  used).  The  contact  should 
made  as  perfect  as  possible  by  pressure.  Fringes  may 
bo  similarly  formed  by  laying  a  prism  on  a  plane  glass.  The 
rings  enlarse  when  seen  obliquely,  the  interval  for  a  given 
colour  varymff  as  the  cosine  of  the  angle  of  incidence.  The 
constant  co-emcient  of  this  cosine  (as  compared  with  per- 

1-f  106u 
pendioular  incidences)  is  —rrz ,  n  bcng  the  index  of 

refVaotion. 

If  homogoneous  light  of  any  colour  boused,  the  rinn  of 
light  then  produced  are  all  of  that  colour,  intercepted  by 
hands  absolutely  black.  The  colours,  as  given  in  the  above 
table,  when  the  light  is  white,  being  the  result  of  super- 
posing the  different  systems  of  rings,  belong  to  the  rarious 
nomogeneous  rays  of  the  prismatic  spectrum  which  consti- 
tute white  light 

If  we  place  the  glasses  between  the  eye  and  the  source  of 
light,  so  that  the  rings  may  be  viewed  by  that  portion  of  it 
which  is  transmitted,  we  find,  as  might  be  expected,  that 
the  colours  are  now  complementary  to  those  visible  by  re- 
flectod  light  Colours  are  said  to  be  complementary  when 
their  mixture  produces  white  light. 

The  colours  of  soap  or  other  liquid  bubbles  are  produced 
in  the  same  way,  and  at  the  same  thick ness  as  those  in  the 
case  detailed  above.  In  that  caie  we  had  the  rarer  medium 
between  the  denser ;  here  the  denser  is  between  the  rarer. 
The  rings  commence  at  the  top  of  the  bubble,  because  there 
it  first  grows  sufficiently  thin. 

The  undulatory  theory,  upon  admitting  the  loss  or  gain  of 
half  an  undulation  in  the  interference  producing  these  rings, 
gives  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  all  the  phenomena  of 
coloured  rings,  but  which  contains  analytical  investigations 
of  an  abstruse  nature. 

Rings  or  fringes,  such  as  those  denominated  Ckimaldi's 
fringes,  are  also  formed  by  the  interferences  attendant  on 
the  inflexion  of  light  by  the  edges  of  opaque  bodies,  for 
which  see  Diffractiox. 

RINGS,  FAIRY,  is  a  name  given  to  certain  spots 
which  are  observed  amongst  grass  in  fields,  and  which  are 
characterised  by  being  more  luxuriant  than  the  surrounding 
herlMige.  They  are  of  two  kinds :  either  an  entire  knot  of 
grass  u  more  luxuriant  than  the  rest,  or  the  luxuriant  grass 
gCDWs  in  a  circle  or  the  segment  of  a  circle  around  a  com- 
paratively barren  spot  The  name  of  fairy  rings  was  origi- 
nally given  to  these  spots  because  they  were  supposed  to  be 
the  places  where  the  little  fairies  held  their  nightly  revels. 
Recently  a  better  cause  has  been  aasij^ned  for  their  origin. 
They  are  now  known  to  be  those  portions  of  the  surface  on 
which  a  species  of  fungus  has  grown,  which  by  dying  has 
aflbrded  nutriment  for  the  grass  on  the  spot;  and  as  the 
fungus  grows  in  this  particular  place  on  account  of  some- 
thing favourable  to  its  development,  it  continues  year  after 
year  to  extend  itself  beyond  the  small  circular  space  to 
which  it  was  originally  confined ;  but  as  the  grass  in  the 
centre  loses  the  stimulating  influence  of  the  decayed  fungus, 
this  part  becomes  comparatively  barren,  and  thus  the  ring 
of  luxuriant  grass  keeps  on  extending  for  many  years,  till 
the  earth,  no  longer  affording  the  circumstances  necessary 
to  the  development  of  the  fungus,  it  dies.  There  are  several 
species  of  fungus  that  produce  this  effect  It  was  first 
noticed  by  Dr.  Withering  as  occurring  with  the  Agaricus 
oreadcM ;  but  the  common  mushroom  {A.  campestris\  the 
gigantic  puff  ball  iBoin$la  gigantea),  and  many  others  may 
be  seen  in  the  act  of  forming  these  circles.  It  is  very  pro- 
biible  that  most  of  the  Isfge  fungi  would  form  these  rings 
during  their  growth,  provided  the  entire  surface  of  the  earth 
by  which  they  were  surrounded  afforded  the  circumstances 
necessary  to  their  growth. 

RIO  DE  JANEIRO.    [Jankibo.] 

RIOBAMBA.    [Ecuador,  p.  257.] 

RIOH,  a  town  in  France,  capital  of  an  arrondissement 
in  the  department  of  Puy  de  Ddme,  225  miles  south-south- 
east of  iSiris,  bv  the  road  through  Fontainebleau,  Montar- 
gi»,  NeveiB,  and  Moulins,  and  7  miles  norUi  of  Clermont- 
FiTrmnd. 

This  town  was  antientW  the  chief  town  of  the  duchy  of 
Auvergne,  erected  by  King  Jeao  11.  in  1360,  in  favour 
of  his  eon  the  duke  of  Berri:  its  prosperity  dates  f\rom  this 
epoch. 

Riom  stands  on  a  small  elevation  in  the  rich  plain  of  the 
Lims^ne  of  Aovergne,  near  the  little  river  Ambene,  which 
Hows  by  the  Lschau  and  the  Morgee  into  the  Allier.  The 
town  it  tarrottiided  by  a  boulevanf  planted  with  trees,  and 
'      *  towd  thm  eottotff,  with  booiet  of  nwdeni  erection. 


which  shut  oat  the  heautifol  view  from  the  houlevmid.  The 
interior  of  the  town  consbts  of  several  streets;  the  two  prin- 
cipal cross  each  other  near  the  centre:  these  are  wide  and 
handsome,  but  not  quite  straight ;  the  other  streets  are  in- 
ferior all  are  very  ill  paved  with  lava  and  basalt,  and  some 
are  adorned  with  fountains.  The  houses  are  almost  uoiver- 
sally  built  of  lava  from  the  ouarries  of  Volvic,  a  nnall  town 
three  or  four  miles  west  of  Riom :  tho  dark  colour  of  the 
stone  gives  to  the  place  a  sombre  appearance.  The  prin- 
cipal public  buildings  are  the  church  of  Saint  Amable,  re- 
markable for  its  elegant  dome ;  La  Sainte  Chapelle,  a  beau- 
tiful Gothic  building ;  the  court-house  (palais),  another  fine 
Gothic  building ;  the  clock-tower,  from  the  summit  of  which 
there  is  a  charming  prospect  of  the  surrounding  country ; 
and  the  central  prison  or  house  of  correction,  laige.  lofty, 
secure,  and  well  ventilated. 

The  population  of  the  town  in  1831  was  11,992  for  the 
town,  or  12.379  for  the  whole  commune;  in  1836  it  was 
11,473  for  the  commune,  showing  the  serious  diminution  of 
906  persons  in  five  years.  The  trade  of  the  place  is  not 
very  considerable:  the  chief  articles  of  manufacture  are 
candles,  and  preserves  of  apricots,  apples,  &c  (which,  toge- 
ther with  the  fruits  of  the  neighbourhood,  are  sent  to  Paris), 
liver  of  antimony,  some  linens  and  cottons,  brandy,  and 
leather.  The  chief  articles  of  trade,  bevides  the  above,  are 
com,  hemp,  coarse  linens,  walnut-oil«  and  hempaeed-oil. 
There  are  four  fairs  in  the  year. 

The,  importance  of  Riom  is  chiefly  derived  from  its  tri- 
bunals, the  business  of  which  is  augmented  by  the  pro- 
pensity of  the  people  of  Auvergne  to  litigation.  It  has 
a  Cour  Royale,  the  jurisdiction  of  which  extends  over  tlie 
departments  of  AlUer,  Cantal,  Haute  Loire,  and  Puy  de 
Ddme ;  a  subordinate  court  of  justice,  and  a  tribunal  of 
commerce;  together  with  some  fiscal  government  oflke>. 
There  are  also  a  high  school,  with  a  cabinet  of  natural  phi- 
losophy ;  an  hospital,  two  almshouses,  a  poorhouae,  and  a 
theatre. 

The  arrondissement  of  Riom  has  an  area  of  885  square 
miles,  and  is  divided  into  thirteen  cantons,  or  districts,  each 
under  a  justice  of  the  poice :  it  comprehends  130  com- 
munes. The  population  in  1831  was  146,495;  in  1836, 
151,456. 

RIOT.  A  riot  is  a  misdemeanour  at  common  law.  The 
definition  of  it  given  by  Hawkins,  and  which  appears  to 
have  been  very  generally  adopted  without  much  alteration 
by  subsequent  writers,  is  '  a  tumultuous  disturbance  of  the 
peace  by  three  persons  or  more,  assembling  together  of  their 
own  authority,  with  an  intent  mutually  to  assist  one  another 
against  any  who  shall  oppose  them  in  the  execution  of  some 
enterprise  of  a  private  nature,  and  afterwards  executing  the 
same  in  a  violent  and  turbulent  manner,  to  the  terror  of  the 
people,  whether  Uie  act  intended  wereof  itself  lawful  or  un- 
lawful* The  assembling  together  therefore  in  a  case  where 
the  law  authorises  parties  to  meet  and  use  force  in  concert, 
as  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  rebellion  or  opposing  the 
king*s  enemies,  or  as  part  of  the  posse  oomitatus,  will  not 
constitute  a  riot  Neither  will  a  sudden  quarrel  oocurrini; 
among  a  number  of  persons  who  have  met  together  at  a 
fair,  or  on  similar  occasions,  constitute  a  rioC  But  if  on 
the  occasion  of  a  meeting,  lawful  in  itself,  some  act  of  vio- 
lence in  disturbanre  of  the  peace  is  afterwards  proposed, 
and  executed  in  concert  by  those  who  are  assembled,  they 
will  be  guilty  of  a  riot.  The  enterprise  must  be  of  a  private 
nature,  not  necessarily  relating  to  an  individual,  but  stiU 
having  in  view  some  minor  and  special,  and  not  a  general 
public  object.  Thus  it  may  concern  the  interesta  or  dis- 
putes either  of  some  one  person  or  of  the  inhabitants  of 
some  town  or  district.  The  object  may  be,  for  instance,  to 
redress  a  grievniu-c  ^aid  to  be  suffered  by  such  person,  or  to 
pull  down  inclosures  on  lands  where  the  inhabitants  claim 
a  right  of  common.  But  if  the  enterprise  is  for  the  purpi^<« 
of  redressing  grievances  generally  throughout  the  kingdom, 
or  to  pull  down  all  inclosures,  the  offence  is  not  a  riot,  bnt 
amounts  to  a  levying  of  war  against  the  king,  and  the  part  tcs 
engaged  in  it  are  guilty  of  high  treason. 

Hawkins  asserts  that  there  must  be  some  circumstance  of 
violence  either  to  the  person  of  a  man  or  to  his  possessions ; 
but  it  has  been  otherwise  decided  by  Sir  James  Mans> 
field,  G.  J.  (2  Camp.^  3G8).  Violence  however,  if  not  of  actual 
force,  yet  ir  gesture  or  language,  and  of  such  a  nature  as  *o 
cause  terror,  is  a  necessary  ingredient  in  the  offence  of  not. 
The  lawfulness  of  the  enterprise  operates  no  further  than  as 
justifying  a  mitigation  of  the  punishment.  It  does  not  m 
any  way  alter  the  legal  character  of  the  offence.  All  parties 
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t<,d  *i^u'«»,  ♦?:  It  ifr^tttibv  fyjUAVji  jtb  \i'.o'>ij  ri:L.-jLifa';tL.res, 
*vi  K  li  i*viA«,'vcf  Ufi  ihtr  bi.r.iit  of  I  lit  Ure  for  iL'ibe  of  the 
Ai»«;  uii«J  (j.j.'i».'r  «*»-"ii«  ctrn'urAib  8j^*j.  The  yt^aenX  maiiU- 
|a<(urc  u  <'liwrtly  fcud'lU;  tux-t;  il  aUo  produceb  litietiK  aud 
lu-iU.  'I'liu  iii;>i-k«'t-ii.a«:e  lb  a  fcj>-4<.ioUb  bquare,  surrounded 
*)j.*  My  by  kU*t\tt  Ji»ia  ^o<j<i  b'^feeb  ;  in  the  centre  stands  an 
t>\h\i>k  Vu  feel  higijf  Hiiicb  i»  t^ui  mounted  by  the  arms  of 
Jdpon,  11  bu'./U'-horn  and  a  fcpur-rowel  This  o}>elL&k  Mas 
4'U*'U;d  by  Willium  Aulaby  ofSltidley,  wlio  represented  the 
boiou/b  tor  bixly  year*  in  pari  lament.  Tlie  fairs  of  Ripon 
uif  h'Mn  iiuiiili  r.  and  arecln<'t]yfor  leather, cattle.and  cloth. 
ih\  lb*'  fc-Milb  bide  of  the  iiidrk-et-plac©  is  the  Town-hall, 
biiiil  ut  I  HOI,  at  I  lie  fobi  of  Mrs.  Allanson  of  Studley;  itcom- 
|iiiM.»  u  biiile  of  looiiu  for  the  roa^ibtrates,  as($umbly-rooms, 
and  other  rotuniodious  apurtmentV  Four  beautiful  Ionic 
«olijinim  in  fiont  support  a  handsome  pediment.  The 
fciMt'i*  of  Kipon  are  neither  spacious  nor  regular,  but  they 
MfM  K4  nerully  <  lean.  The  Ure  iiavit^alion  was  brought  up 
lo  <).••  town  by  nieanii  of  b  bhort  canal  in  1767.  The  fine 
doinuin  of  Ktu'lh-y  is  bituaied  about  three  miles  from  Ripon, 
and  includes  thu  venerable  monastic  remains  of  Fountain's 
Abbey. 

i  Allen's  YurhHhirti  and  White's  Hittory  and  Gazetteer 

UMM'KHIM.  JOHN  WILLIAM,  Baron,  afterwards 
lUJ  KK  OF,  a  detocemlunl  from  an  antient  and  honourable 
hjjsimh  fsiuily,  which  had  bettled  at  Groningen  during  the 
i*:titM\  (httt  the  Low  Oiuntnes  were  attached  to  Spain,  was 
iorn  in  that  (li»t  rid  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
luiy.  His  faihtjr  being  a  Roman  Catholic,  young  Ripperda 
wm»  eduittled  in  the  Jubuils*colh»gc  at  Cologne.  After  greatly 
dmlingiiiibing  bimiielf  in  the  courbc  of  his  education,  Ripper- 
da rcliiriied  to  thu  United  l»rovince«i,  and  having  soon  after 
linlered  the  Dutch  army,  nerved  during  the  whole  of  the  war 
of  iht«  Hu«<fji%i.»n,  and  ro^o  to  the  rank  of  colonel.  He  then 
hittiii.'d  the  luMrwM  of  very  con«iflerahlo  property,  in  order 
lo  ohtHii)  wlio'h  ho  llrtl  rcnouncrd  the  faith  of  his  fathers. 
Aspiiiiig  to  iiohticiil  dt^liintion,  ho  eaj^crly  sought  a  seat  in 
lh«i  NltiieiiUuiioinl,  and  wa«  roinrned  towards  the  end  oC 
the  w«r  ai  tlepuiy  fur  hit  own  pio\ince*    In  1715  the  States 
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'whi'.L  nas  La^l.eIJe.l  I'j  R.:T;>erili  c»]»r3ed  ID  lli*  an:./  «. 
u*uii  the  vay  ic  pi'wer,  tUL  iic  was-  afrjri:rr''y  entr^f-tt-J.  m 
J7;;5,  w  :b  'be  f .nraTu-r.  cf  a  secrei  iresiiT  vHii  ibe  ei-^r  r. 
To  reward  L.s  serrjce*  rr.  i\nJl  mero&rable  tTaDS»c::.«'j.  he 
was  S'j'ju  afer  creuied  duke,  aijd  raised  to  the  d-^Dit)  of 
gia'.de*  of  Spain. 

Ou  L:s  reilm  to  Madrid.  R  rperca  sras  appoic'^  *<?"e- 
tarv  cf  s^ate  :a  ibe  ]  '.are  of  tie  latr^^uis  of  GnioiJd:.  H-»v  .:.tr 
su'cee-ied  siuri'j  af:er  in  gjiEing  ibecEtircoonfideDce  vt 
Phi  .p.  he  V as  nlif-ed  lo  the  i»j>\  of  pnme  mmisicr,^  II  $ 
adm.ijiitratioa  h'j-werer  'v»af«  not  of  lon^  durali^n.  Ubable 
lo  fulfil  the  secret  ergacemcnis  etlere-l  into  with  the  hct>e 
of  Austria,  or  lo  acc-^mp  ith  the  vast  schemes  laid  down  by 
the  treaty  of  Vienna,  such  as  the  recoterr  of  Gibraltar  by 
force  of  arms,  and  the  seating  of  the  Pretender  on  the 
throne  of  England,  schemes  which  the  exhausted  state  of 
the  Spanish  Treasury  and  the  menacing  attitude  assumed 
by  Great  Britain  compelled  him  to  reUnquish,  Ripperda 
fell  into  di<igrace  with  the  Spanish  monarch. 

On  the  25th  of  May.  1 727,  he  was  arrested  at  the  house  of 
Colonel  Stanhope,  where  he  had  Uken  refuge,  and  was  scut 
to  the  fortress  of  Segovia,  where  he  remained  in  close  confine- 
ment, until,  having  eluded  the  vigilance  of  his  keepers,  he 
made  his  escape,  and  arrived  safely  in  Lisbon,  where  he 
embarked  for  Cork.  After  spending  some  time  in  England, 
he  set  sail  for  his  native  country  in  1731,  and  settled  at  the 
Hague.  Whilst  there  be  became  acquainted  with  an  envoy 
from  the  court  of  Marocco,  of  the  name  of  Pcrer,  who  was  a 
Spanish  renegado,  and  who,  perceiving  the  violent  hatied 
which  Ripperda  hereto  the  Spaniards,  and  his  love  of  ad- 
venture, induced  him  to  try  his  fortunes  upon  the  shores  of 
Africa.  Ripperda  accordingly  set  sail  for  Tangier,  and  was» 
well  received  by  the  emperor  of  Marocco  (Muley  Abdallah). 
who  gave  him  the  command  of  an  army  destined  to  repel  a 
threatened  invasion  from  Spain.  Ripperda  wss  however 
defeated  before  Oran,  which  city  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Spaniards  in  1732. 

About  this  time  Ripperda  is  said  to  hare  abandonerl 
the  Roman  Catholic  creed,  and  to  have  embraced  the 
Mohammedan  religion,  taking  the  name  of  Othm&n  Pasha, 
He  lived  for  some  time  at  Marocco,  surrounded  with  all  the 
gratifications  and  luxuries  that  wealth  could  supply,  and 
then  removed  to  Tetouan,  where  he  remained  until  his 
death  In  1737. 

It  is  said  that  some  time  previous  to  his  death  he  believed 
himself  inspired,  and  endeavoured  to  propagate  a  new  reli- 
gion— a  mixture  of  Christian,  Jewish,  and  Mohammedan 
doctrines,  which  however  had  no  followers.  Shortly  alVr 
the  death  of  this  extraordinary  man  there  appeared  at  Am- 
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sterdam  an  account  of  bis  life  and  adventures,  under  this 
title :  'La  Vie  du  Due  de  Ripperda,  par  M.  P.  M,  B.,*  8vo., 
Amst.,  1739.  The  same  work  was  translated  into  English, 
by  John  Campbell,  and  published  as  *  Meraoiw  of  the 
Hasha  Duke  of  Ripperda/  London,  1739,  8vo.  There  is 
alsiia  wSpanish  translation  of  it,  Madrid,  1748 

RIPPLE-MARK,  In  geology,  the  undulations  on  the  sur- 
face of  many  rocks,  which  resemble  the  ridges  and  hollows 
loft  on  mud  and  sand  by  the  small  waves  of  water,  are  thus 
lerraed. 

The  progress  of  geological  induction  has  given  an  unex- 
pected importance  to  the  study  of  these  undulations ;  for  it 
IS  now  certain  that  the  right  understanding  of  their  origin  is 
a  Very  necessary  element  in  reasoning  on  the  deposition  of 
siratiHed  rocks  and  the  displacements  of  the  anticnt  bed  of 
the  sea. 

Tlio  formation  of  small  ridges  and  furrows,  under  the 
inlluence  of  water  which  ripples  or  undulates  in  small 
waves,  may  be  conveniently  witnessed  and  studied  on  the 
shores  of  comparatively  quiet  seas,  on  the  margins  of  lakes, 
ur  along  the  sides  and  shallow  beds  of  rivers.  The  *  ripple- 
mmk  '  thus  produced  is  more  or  less  permanent,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  sediments  on  which  it  is  impressed,  and 
the  circumstances  which  accompany  and  succeed  the  with- 
drawal of  the  water  which  formed  it. 

J^oose  coarse  sand  easily  receives  impressions  from  the 
superfluctuating  water,  which  momentarily  change  under 
tho  varying  influences  of  the  waves:  muddy  sediments  are 
less  easily  moulded,  but  the  forms  are  less  fleeting.  It  ha^)- 
pens  often  that  on  the  gradual  retreat  of  the  tide  from  broad 
muddy  surfaces  like  those  in  the  bay  of  Morecambe,  or 
ul.>iig  the  shores  of  the  Thames,  the  small  rippling  waves 
of  the  ebbing  tide  leave  marks  sufficiently  durable  to  allow 
of  being  indefinitely  preserved,  if  by  any  gradual  operation 
some  new  sediments  were  gently  overlaid. 

A  very  small  ripple  leaves  its  mark  on  the  subjacent  sand 
or  mud  at  only  very  small  depths:  larger  waves  are  felt  to 
a  i;reater  depth ;  and  apparently  the  depth  at  which  ripple- 
niiiiks  are  formed  may  be  judged  of.  within  moderate  limits 
of  error,  by  the  breadths  of  the  ripple-marks.  Wherever 
then  we  find  among  marine  stratified  rocks  or  sediments,  of 
whatever  date,  undoubted  ripple-inarks  such  as  shallow 
waters  leave,  those  deposits  contain  clear  proof  of  their 
having  been  formed  at  small  depths;  and  when,  as  fre- 
qutMUly  happens,  these  are  seen  to  be  covered  by  other 
sodimentg  hundreds  or  thousands  of  feet  in  thickness,  the 
conclusion  is  just  that  in  those  situations  the  antient  sea- 
shore underwent  a  great  subsidence,  or  the  ocean-level 
experienced  a  great  rise,  after  the  formation  of  those  now 
buried  ripple-marks.  There  has  been  in  those  situations  a 
change  of  the  level  of  land  or  sea.  Now  we  find  ripple- 
mar  kod  strata  among  the  rocks  of  every  geological  age.  As 
examples,  we  mention,  among  strata  lower  than  the  moun- 
tain limestone,  the  fossiliferous  rocks  (*  grauwacke')  near 
Kirby  Lonsdale,  and  near  Linton  in  North  Devon;  in  the 
sandstones  of  the  mountain  limestone  group,  under  Peny- 
ghent  in  Yorkshire;  in  the  sandstone  of  the  coal-formation 
at  Elhmd  in  Yorkshire;  in  the  sandstones  bf  the  new  red- 
sandstone  formation  at  Storeton  near  Liverpool;  in  the 
sandstones  of  the  ooh'lic  rocks  near  Scarborough  and  near 
Stamford;  in  the  Wealden  deposits  at  Horsted. 

In  most  cases  ripple-mark  is  found  on  sandstones  or  indu- 
rated clays  of  fine  grain  and  frequent  lamination,  and  it  is 
inust  distinct  on  surfaces  where  a  change  of  deposit  happens, 
as  where  sandstones  alternate  with  thin  clay  partings. 
Rarely,  as  in  the  Storeton  quarries,  impressions  of  quad- 
rnpcds  accompany  the  ripple-mark;  and  it  is  even  thought 
that  marks  of  rain  are  preserved  thereon. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  lengthen  this  notice  by  pointing  out 
the  obvious  importance  of  the  careful  study  of  a  phenome- 
n  )n  which  is  frequent  among  the  stratified  deposits,  and  on 
which  remarkable  generalizations  partly,  if  not  principally, 
drpond.  By  careful  attention  to  the  evidence  which  is  left 
on  liie  surfaces  of  rocks,  we  may  learn  the  depth  and  some 
other  circumstances  of  the  water  which  covered  them  at 
tlio  time  of  their  deposition ;  and  come  to  understand  how, 
by  successive  steps  or  gradual  depression,  the  sea-bed  was 
lowered,  in  relation  to  the  ocean-level,  hundreds,  or  even 
thousands  of  feet,  locally  or  extensively,  so  as  to  allow  of 
the  successive  accumulation  of  new  sediments  containing  the 
remains  of  new  races  of  marine  animals  and  land-plants, 
without  requiring  the  aggregation  of  laminated  clays,  sands* 
and  gravels,  at  depths  beyond  the  reach  of  littorid  agitation. 


or  the  profuse  abundance  of  mollusca  and  polypiaria,  in 
regions  of  the  sea  where  enormous  pressure  and  deficient 
light  seem  to  forbid  their  very  existence.  . 

See  for  a  general  view  of  the  causes  of  ripple-mark  made 
by  water  and  wind,  and  examples  of  the  ktler  circumstance, 
Mr.  Babbage's  Ninth  Biidgeirater  Treatise.  Further  no- 
tices bearing  on  the  subject  will  be  found  in  Playfaii's//w/- 
tonian  Theory;  Ly  ell's  Principles  of  Geology^  vol.  iv.;  and 
De  la  Beche's  Theoretical  Researches* 

RI'SCULUS.    [P<ECiLOPODA,  vol.  xviii.,  p.  302.] 

RISK.  In  the  theory  of  Probabilities  the  risk  of  loss 
or  gain  means  such  a  fraction  of  the  sum  to  be  k)st  or  gained 
as  expresses  the  chance  of  losing  or  gaining  it :  thus  an  even 
chance  of  losing  40/.  is  considered  as  a  ^ositive^  loss  of  one- 
half  of  40/.,  or  of  20/. ;  and  2  to  1  for  gaining  60/.  is  counted 
as  two-thirds  of  60/.,  or  40/.  If  both  these  risks  were  en- 
countered at  the  same  time,  the  whole  transaction  would  be 
considered  as  a  gain  of  40/.  — 20/.,  or  20/.,  since  this  is  the 
sum  which  would  be  netted  by  every  such  transaction  in 
the  long  run,  and  one  with  another. 

The  following  is  the  method  of  ascertaining  the  effect  of 
the  division  of  risks.  Let  there  be  an  adventure  in  which 
the  chance  of  success  is  p,  and  that  of  failure  ]  —p.  Let 
failure  produce  the  loss  £«  and  success  the  gain  £m  :  then 
p;7i  —  ( 1  — «)  n  is  the  result  of  every  such  transaction  one 
with  another.  Let  this  last  be  called  M  ;  it  is  required  to 
estimate  the  probability  that  in  «  transactions  the  average 
effect  (gain  or  loss,  according  as  M  is  positive  or  negative) 
shall  lie  between  M  +  /  and  M  — /.  Calculate  the  square 
root  of*  divided  by  2p  (1  —p) ;  multiply  this  square  root  by  /, 
and  divide  the  result  by  m -I- ?i.  Take  the  table  in  Mean 
(using  it  as  in  Probability,  p.  27),  let  the  last  result  be 
A,  then  the  corresponding  B  is  the  probability  required. 
[Wager ;  Weight  of  Observations] 

Rl'SSOA,  M.  de  Freminville's  name  for  a  genus  of 
small  testaceous  trachelipods  (gastropods  of  Cuvier),  founded 
on  some  small  shells  observed  by  the  well-known  M.  Risso 
of  Nice,  and  described  by  M.  Desmarcst  in  J  814  in  the 
*  Nouveau  Bulletin  de  la  Societ6  Philomathique.* 

Lamarck  placed  the  few  species  known  to  him  among  the 
MelanitP,  but  without  distinction.  Delle  Chiaje  made 
known  the  animal  structure  of  a  Mediterranean  species  in 
his  memoirs  on  the  Invertebraia  of  the  Neapolitan  Sea; 
and  Philippi  recorded  its  generic  characters  in  his  *  £nu- 
meratio  MoUuscorum  Sicilico,'  from  observations  made  upon 
two  other  Mediterranean  species. 

Genei'ic  Character.-^  Animal  with  a  subtriangular  foot, 
truncated  anteriorly,  pointed  posteriorly.  Head  probosoidi- 
form,  with  a  subulate  tentacle  on  each  side,  at  the  external 
base  of  which  the  eye  is  placed  on  a  little  convexity;  mouih 
prolonged  into  a  short  and  truncated  proboscis. 

Shell  elongated,  turriculate,  sometimes  short  and  sub- 
globular;  aperture  oval,  semilunar,  subcanaliculate,  having 
the  right  lip  thickened,  and  nearly  always  projecting  for- 
wards, and  arched  longitudinally ;  operculum  horny,  closing 
the  aperture  exactly. 

M.  Deshayes  acknowledges  the  difficulty  of  fixing  the 
relations  of  Rissoa;  but,  upon  a  comparison  of  the  charac- 
ters observed  by  Delle  Chiaje  and  Philippi  with  those  of 
Cerithium,  he  thinks  it  evident  that  Hissoa  approaches 
the  Melanice  as  closely  as  the  Cerithia^  and  that  it  may  be 
considered  as  intermediate  between  those  two  genera.  In 
the  last  edition  of  Lamarck,  he  has  placed  it  between  Me^ 
lania  and  Melanopsis.  M.  de  Blainville  had  previously 
placed  the  genus  in  his  family  Ellipsostomata,  between 
Melania  and  Phasianella,  M.  Rang  arranged  it  between 
Melania  and  Littorina,  among  the  Turbines  of  De  F^russac, 
observing  that  he  does  not  think  that  RissoacQ.n  be  admitted 
as  a  genus,  though  it  may  well  hold  the  rank  of  a  sub- 
genus, in  which  case  it  may  take  its  place  at  the  side  of  the 
Melania?,  and  near  the  genus  Paludina  of  De  Ferussac. 

M.  de  Blainville  divides  the  genus  into  the  following 
sections:— 

A. 

Turriculated  and  Ribbed. 
Example,  Rissoa  acuta, 

B. 

Subturriculated  and  Ribbed. 
Example,  Rissoa  costata. 

C. 

Subturriculated ;  perfectly  smooth.' 
Example,  Rissoa  hyalina. 
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D. 

Subglobular. 

Example,  Rinfoa  cancellata. 

The  same  divisions  are  adopted  by  M.  Rang. 

Seven  «pt.><;ies  only  appear  to  have  been  known  up  to  the 
tirLe  ns.^U)  when  M.  Michaud  published,  in  his  illustrated 
Tcercvir.  »ixteen  new  species;  and  to  these  are  to  be  added 
tr^e  thirteen  described  and  figured  by  Phiiippi.  M.  Des- 
u«5et,  m  his  Tables,  gives  the  number  of  recent  species  as 
tvcr*tT-ihree,  and  of  fossil  (tertiary)  twenty-two.  of  which 
]**i  t«o.  Rtisoie  lactea  and  coMearella,  are  recorded  as  both 
l.'.ii:;^  and  fo2>&il  (tertiary).  In  the  last  edition  of  Lamarck, 
tr.e  Dumber  of  recent  and  fossil  species  published  by  M. 
JDe^nayes  amounts  to  forty-four;  but  he  states  that  there 
are  other  materials  for  this  genus,  and  that  his  own  col- 
lection alone  contains  more  than  eighty  species,  living  and 
lV«il. 

I£  Deshayes divides  the  Rhsote  into  three  groups:  in  the 
lU  he  places  the  subglobular  species  which  approach  the 
Turbines  and  Littorintv  {.The  Turbiniform) ;  in  the  2nd, 
those  which  are  elongated,  and  whose  aperture  approaches 
lb  at  of  the  Melanice  {The  Melanioids) ;  and  3rd,  those 
wh'rse  semilunar  aperture  is  sub  truncated  at  the  base,  and 
vh  ch  are  approximated  to  the  Cerithia  {The  Cerithi- 

^y-3/i/f>f.^The  Mediterranean  Sea,  principally;  but 
^-^r,t^\T^,  recorded  from  the  coasts  of  Great  Britain  and 
rn-*>.  %''A  fr'/m  the  East  Indian  Seas  and  Senegal. 

\C-- T>.  M /.ler  r>'7/7irr;>m)  seems  to  be  of  opinion  that 
T\€  --^jr  wj^i^  Turf  to  mtnutiM,  and  Act  eon  trifidus  of 
7  .'T*>n,  v.>.;g  'Ji  th.A  genus. 

'••'    V-- 1  -v,     -.    ••<•:    xiX  pA.^^ftn  of  I^marck,  observes 
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^r     11,*  f'.tf^  ift'ti  ff,,iTA  f'»*t»il  in  the  ter- 
"• «'   W^^  J;'-.*'*  SyWJ.fljy.  in  his  '  Mi- 


(  • 
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•  .a  V'  V  **»*'"*^  J"'wr»>j^^i4A  from  the  great 
f     ^9   I   c  ii-M  ..•/ ..v.»  M.jf*  fry  > ji«-"-jc*i  of  this  genus 
'  '  til'    i\     i»t  t'v U'< '.'''It  bt.*w*j<;n  the  great  oolite 
«  .    •  .    ..I  W.I     -  ..».4       I    u  ^v  u».  v'*'&^ui*;d,  h«  u^ldii,  that 

*     '     .i^..    dN,»  .     1.14"    tj*«    tMiltIut{«   (;*   t<j»:«l  /^{4fr/<7>( including 

•  •  •»"  •'^''  i -"ii«  M  ?in  u*'liirv  lurmutiorib  is  given 
..  r»  .>•....  •.  li  ,..  'J.lu»^-^  li^  ivriity-two.  The  two 
.,.v'.-  '  M'.si  a.-  \jt\i  iiMiijr  uitd  i'jshii '^re  BissoiP  lactea 
••  •      '^     .•^..-      Ii    t.,«  iua*  i;<uiion  ot  Lamarck. /?. /oc/ca 

•  ' «   v>«-«  iiu...|i  II  tt  Iu»m1  Hate;   nor  do  we  find 

»u.  -..i  "'>•  '•/^•/<./,/r«^//u.excej.t!n;»  under  the  head  of 
'  .  .  *.'  .!.'<'  wi.t'u  It  »>  Milled  that  ihi-.  species,  described 
'•  .->  V-"iii«<  (.aiiuaid  n\i\ie  Voyase  of  the  Ahtrolafje, 
-I  »*i^.  .  ie»ejn.)iaiice  lo  living  individua!.*  of  i?.  cnrhlra- 
"  "  o'lt  </VM».,e^  cafir*!/(ita,  lai/t'jfa,  fjbhmirn,  cotlala, 
*"'-*.*i.at.i.   ;/uw' u.  ;a:'A>'.7<x,  and  ^rMirwi'Tr.  are  nil  re- 

•  '   *»-  ^.  Lr/.t.  ii%n.j5  and  i-^.\  (t^rJ.a-^".     'I  he  nmnU'r  of 

•  •....■•    ^jM.^  u-  v»i,Mi  are  f^..l  c:/y.   ::V  -d  i.g  the  species 

••   *»    t-4    u^j.iic  uiid  /?.  cif^iuwrj,  ji  li.e  byiae  work,  is 

«... 

ii«  I  SON.  JOSEPH,  a  poetical  cri'ic  and  antif|uary  of 

(.i.  ..^..Mf.-r::ii  century,  wa»  born  at  Stockton  in  Durham, 

.«..    b  >uji  ol  lll^  piece>  were  puMi-he<l  there  before  he  cnmo 

l«  *-ii*..-  in  London.     He  was  by  profes>ion  a  conveyancer, 

w;ii,  rnarnUTs  ir  Grab's  Inn,  but  being  ap|>ointed  deputy 

i.i.  I.  iMjlifl  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  he  did  little  in  his 

|'n^te^M.ln,  livmij  on  the  income  which  his  office  yielded 

li.iu.  and  speudinff  his  lime  in  hterar>' pursuits,     burin:^ 

liiv  tweiit)  >eat>  between   17^2  and  1802,  he  poured   the 

l•e^uU-  ol  li>  Btud»e*.  and  researches  on  the  public  in  books 

111  <jiuck  su- re».ftit>ii ;  )el  not  !io  rapidly  that  it  can  be  said 

tiia-  iticy  art  cartie^sU  executed,  or  that  their  contents  are 

V'.fh.*--".     On  the  c  »r/rar},   he  apy»ea^^  to  us  lf>  ha^e  been 

i.  \ut'\  'u'u;.   le  ii»tytiier  '  f  t>>e  i  u n.rf  fri-lcTiiiir,  and  to 

II. v«  <,  n>t  v^'x-JT*  ro^re  Xl.xr,  ar.*  m-.n  v>  irTr^d-y'-**  a  ^yir.t 

,.♦  ,u..  /.:'.«»  -*■  •--    -.g  ,  ,r  ear.j  p^'i.  aj^'i  ^f  cr/wc^:  txacl- 

!»•  "11   r    •'■  :  if  .- i.r.*. 

l,i'!l.»-'    tl    •>  •   '    '«    u- ».'.  •.       ^   -.^  -  -      ^*  1,*-,      i    ^  '•>  I;*: 
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undertook  it,  as  Warton  had  many  and  powerful  frien-I?, 
who  could  not  bear  to  see  him  so  roughly  handled,  e\<". 
though  they  could  not  deny  that  almost  every  one  of  Rit^  :.  a 
strictures  was  just.  However  it  must  be  owned  that  Kr^<': 
addressed  himself  to  the  work  in  a  very  unamiahle  f  ] .  ', 
and  wrote  like  a  man  who  was  not  much  accustomed  tu  tl.j 
intercourse  of  refined  society.  The  work  has  become,  f-r- 
haps  justly,  a  bye-word  when  men  would  speak  of  mi. 
abuse.  In  the  next  year  he  published  some  *  Remark «  •  r; 
the  Commentators  on  Shakspere,*  which  is  to  be  d.^: 
guished  ftom  a  larger  work  published  by  him  in  \7*J-2,  » '  • 
titled  *  Cursory  Criticisms  on  the  Edition  of  Shaker-  >■ 
published  by  Edmund  Malone.*  In  1783  he  also  pLb-i^l'  1 
'A  Select  Collection  of  English  Songs,  with  an  Ui^t<>:.<4.i 
Essay  on  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  National  Soi.g.*  c-f 
whicn  a  second  edition  was  published  by  Mr.  Park  in  i  -^  i  >. 
In  1790  appeared  his  volume  of  *  Ancient  Songs,  from  the 
time  of  King  Henry  III.  to  the  Revolution,'  repnntf<I  .r. 
1829.  This  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  ot  I.  •> 
works.  In  1791  he  published  '  Pieces  of  Antient  Popi.l^r 
Poetry,'  from  authentic  manuscripts  and  old  printed  co|  a  «: 
in  1793,  "The  English  Anthology,'  in  three  volumes;  m 
1794,  a  ' Collection  of  Scottish  Songs;'  and  in  17^5,  the 
very  remarkable  poems  of  a  forgotten  poet,  Minot.  <.'i 
events  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  which  have  also  bit  !i 
reprinted.  In  the  same  year  he  published  his  large  c  I- 
lection  of  ballads  on  the  exploits  of  ' Robin  Hood,*  ^^Ah 
much  prefatory  matter,  in  which  he  cannot  be  said  to  appt.  r 
to  any  great  advantage.  In  1802  he  produced  (wo  wi  riv> 
in  this  department  of  literature :  the  one,  'Antient  Engl  ->li 
Metrical  Romances,'  in  3  vols.  8vo.;  the  other.  •Bihi..;- 
graphia  Poetica,'  a  catalogue  of  English  poets  of  the 
twelfth,  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth 
centuries,  with  a  short  account  of  their  writings,  a  work  %  try 
imperfect,  but  to  which  succeeding  writers  in  this  dej  *u  t- 
ment  have  been  greatly  indebted. 

To  enumerate  however  all  the  works  produced  by  Mr. 
Ritson  in  his  twenty  years'  literary  career  would  carrj-  out 
this  article  to  an  unreabunable  extent.  It  may  be  sufficient 
to  add  that  there  are  several  small  works  of  his  under  the 
denomination  of  Garlands,  as  the  'Bishopric  Garland/ 
the 'Yorkshire  Garland,'  the  'Northumberland  Garland.' 
and  'Gammer  Gurton's  Garland;'  and  also  several  trucis 
relating  to  his  profession,  and  especially  to  the  court  viih 
which  he  was  more  particularly  connected.  In  1602  ho 
published  'An  Essay  on  Abstinence  from  Animal  Food  as 
a  Moral  Duty.' 

He  died  in  September,  1803.  Since  his  death  several 
tracts  have  appeared  attributed  to  him,  and  a  collection  of 
his  correspondence  has  been  published.  Some  account  of 
his  life  was  published  by  Mr.  Hazlewood  in  1824.  He  had 
through  life  the  reputation  of  a  surly  critic,  which  bis  attnek 
on  Warton  gained  for  him.  and  he  was  more  shunned  than 
courted  by  nis  literary  contemporaries. 

RITTENHOUSE,  DAVID,  was  born  on  the  8th  of 
April,  1732,  near  Germantown  in  Pennsylvania.  Hi> 
father,  who  was  a  iiirmer  in  that  province,  intended  that  ho 
should  follow  the  practice  of  husbandrv,  and  being  appa- 
rently in  narrow  circumstances,  he  could  give  him  no  oth>  r 
education  than  that  which  usually  falls  to  the  lot  of  persons 
who  arc  engu(;cd  in  such  occupations. 

But  the  elasticity  of  genius  is  often  superior  to  the  pr^^- 
sure  of  adverse  fortune,  and  young  Rittenhouse,  before  he 
was  seventeen  years  of  age.  displayed  a  taste  formechanicai 
and  mathematical  subjects;  without  books  or  instructi>r«. 
he  is  said  to  have  executed  a  wooden  clock,  and.  similnrty 
to  what  is  related  of  Pascal,  to  have  covered  the  plougii.% 
and  fences  on  his  father's  form  with  geometrical  iiguros. 
This  exhibition  of  uncommon  talent,joined  to  a  convictMu 
on  the  part  of  the  elder  Rittenhouse  that  the  delicacy  of  h.s 
son's  constitution  would  render  him  unfit  for  the  labour  <.f 
culti\ating  the  ground,  induced  the  fiither  to  procure  f.r 
the  youth  the  tools  of  a  watch  and  mathematical  instruinei.t 
maker,  and  to  dispense  with  his  services  in  performing  tho 
d..:.cs  of  the  farm.  Grateful  for  this  favour,  the  >ouii4 
.T.ii.i  worked  dilic;ently  with  his  hands  during  the  day«  and 
%t  r.  i;ht  devoted  a  portion  of  the  time  whicn  should  have 
•--  n  pA}««ed  in  taking  repose,  to  the  prosecution  of  hs 
i  .-i^*.  H  IS  success  appears  to  have  been  extraordinanlv 
T'^^U  f"»r  his  biographers  assert  that,  before  the  ai^o  cf 
T  *  -  'y,  tf  was  able*  to  road  the  *  Principia,'  and  that  bo  ba  I 
-  *^--  7'^d  the  method  of  fluxions,  without  being  aw^re  i>  al 
:.a  &«4  been  already  done  by  Newton  and  Leibnifx.     He 
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M  h*fJ)$  the  tnterwT  uti  latenl  parta  of  lh«  bead,  and  I 
Ibe  «pper  pvis  of  the  De<l  lod  liodT  brownuh  red,  the 
fxntf  ratber  ligt>t«sL  Ttw  brownuh  r«d  of  Ibe  bark 
pukcs  in>el'»ibljr  lata  a  light  bTovuiib  purple  i^  vhich  is  ' 
tue  r<^ur  of  tl>e  iidei  and  limbi  i  Ibe  belly,  the  iidea  of 
ibe  lipi,  and  tbe  cye-lidi,  liebt  wood-bro«n,  «ilh  a  faint 
Dekh-eobHirrd  blub ;  tbe  binoer  part*  of  the  body  and  [he 
b^llf  tretlj  freckled  vitli  imall  kpoU  of  tbe  tame  hue  sa  the 
p-ouod  colour*,  only  of  darker  lints ;  balr«  oflailand  ears 
bbj^k ;  pencil)  of  liain  on  lipi,  &c.,  f  ellowiib  brown  ;  ejea 
a  clear  orange -coloured  brown  ;  lioof*  dark  born-colour. 

The  tualu  and  female,  at  fur  s»  coloun  are  concerned,  are, 
he  ubaerref,  nearly  alike,  but  in  regard  lo  lize  ihey  differ 
materially,  tbe  male  being  alwafi  considerably  larger  than 
tbe  female. 

Dr.  Sniilb,  vho  gives  a  most  elaborate  description  of  the 
futni  of  ittG  animal,  lo  which  we  refer  the  reader,  remarks 
ibai  pre^'iooklr  to  ilie  establikhrount  of  the  Dutch  colony  at 
Ihe  Capo  of  Goixt  Hope,  Hippopotami  existed  in  abundance 
in  all  llie  larfjer  river*  of  Boulh  Abies;  but  no  sooner  did 
the  culonisls  direct  their  oltention  lo  bunting;  them,  than 
their  numbers  began  lo  diminish,  partly  from  destruction 
by  (Ire-arms,  and  partly  by  migration  from  tbe  sctne  of 
danger  'Al present,'  continues  Dr.  Smith,  'scarcely  one 
exibts  in  any  of  the  rivers  of  the  Cape  Colony,  and  even  but 
very  few  in  streams  within  a  moderate  distance  of  it.  On 
the  axpHdiiion  arriving  in  laliludes  loo  remote  to  be  readily 
reached  by  hunters  furnished  with  flrc-aitns,  every  larfio 
river  was  found  lo  abound  in  specimens,  and  in  those  (be 
animaU  appeared,  as  ihey  probably  did  some  two  hundred 
vears  ago,  much  nearer  to  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
oonlinent,  familiar,  eom)>aialively  fearless  of  man,  and 
KDiiurdlly  prepared  to  survey  with  curiosity  any  intrusion 
upon  their  haunl).  Tu  convey  some  idea  of  the  numbeis  in 
which  tliey  were  found  in  several  of  the  rivers  lownrd^  (he 
IropiG  of  Uaprirorn,  it  may  sullice  lo  slote  that  in  the  course 
of  an  hour  and  a  half  a'  few  merobere  of  the  expedition 

Sarly  killed  aeven  within  ){un-ihot  of  their  encampment. 
cTsral  olher  individuals  vera  in  the  same  pool,  and  miflit 
also  have  been  killed,  bad  it  been  dceiralile.  One  of  Ihe 
survivor*  was  obaerved  to  make  hi*  escape  to  an  adjoining 
{HJul,  and  in  aceoraplishing  l1i»t  be  walked  with  consider- 
able rapidity  along  the  bottom  of  the  tiver,  and  wiih  bis 
back  covered  with  about  a  foot  of  water.' 

The  hippopotami,  ooeording  lo  Dr.  Smith,  feed  chiefly  on 
Itra>«,  resorting  to  situations  near  tite  banks  uf  rivers  which 
supply  that  food.  'In  diiitricls  fully  inhabited  by  man,' 
says  Dr.  Smith,  '  they  generally  pass  tbe  day  in  tbe  water, 
and  seek  their  nourishment  during  Ihe  uigbt;  but  in  locali- 
ties dilfereiilly  circumstanced,  they  oRen  pass  a  portion  of 
the  day  as  well  as  the  night  upon  dry  land.  In  countries  in 
which  the  nighl-timeconHtiluiesthe  only  safe  period  for  their 
leaving  the  walcr,  Ihey  are  generally  lo  be  seen  effecting 
their  escape  from  it  immediately  before  dark,  or  are  to  be 
heard  doing  bo  soon  after  tbe  day  has  closed,  ond  acrard- 
Kan  to  llie  slate  of  tbs  surrounding  country;  they  then 
eiiliet  directly  commence  Tueding,  or  begin  a  journey  lo- 
wards  localtliei  where  foud  may  exi^i.  When,  previous 
to  iiigiitfall,  Ihey  may  have  been  in  pools  or  rivers,  ihey 
are  gcnerully  at  onre  enabled  lo  commence  feeding  on 
reaching  the  dry  land;  but  when  they  may  have pait-icd  ihc 
day  in  Ihe  oea,  Ibey  require  commonly  to  proceed  some  dis- 
tance after  leaving  it,  before  ibey  Snd  llie  grass  wbidi  ap- 
pears congenial  to  their  palate.  It  is  not  every  dotenpiion 
of  grass  that  bippopotaMi  seem  lo  rcli>h;  they  often  P'i'<<t 
over,  in  search  of  food,  luxuriant  green  twardi,  a  I.trh  would 
strongly  aliiael  many  oilier  animals  ulncli  feed  upon  u'ra-.*. 
Betides  having  a  pecol.or  rett«b  lor  Inu  gra^^c  <'f  nruun 
oiiuationa,  tbuy  appear  lo  lia\e  a  pr^'Iilccti^n  Uit  <.u\i\ri* 
Hipputting  lirukhiiuL-l ;  (rid  owine  l.>  ILv  iaiur  pcc.lur.tv. 
ihey  are  ofien  lo  bii  f,  .r.d  ■aii'Ufin;.'  in  k«ili'jt  m  »t,ii?li 
but  lillle  grask  vxi<.',.  wl.*Ti  t(.»y  rn  .''.•  1  .:'■.  i"  a,  i'.^.  r.'.  .4i- 
bourhiHi'l  111  i-real  aiiiii'l'i^c.  If  it  ii.:.',,t  l..«  v.'i.ji.i-i]i:- 
ment  uf  w  Hid.  J  .'H-  «i,>i«  i,t  '!<■  I.  (  .t  It  j.f.-ji-  ,y  u.'. 
more  ilian  i<  iii'c«i>«iy  l-j  ^t.  ■,  ■/!  i-^.  t.  ■•^,\:'au.  .*  *■■- 
quiring  sullk.-M  t,,;  i^  .■,  »i..-.,  v^  f  ■  i-.  <.*  •,  -.t- 
wiso^  it  ceria.N,.  p..  '«,  u,  (am  •-.i-  j.y-.,i,  -.f  •■*  ,  /  ,- 
may  be  neccxarv  l;t  fiv  .•  ■  t  ,,:.,  ,■  ■^■•.  -.•.■".■■-  -j 
land,  ratlKr  IhaT,  m  -i^  it''-.  ■,.  ■  /  f^,,  j  -r.  j  bu-.  w 
retire  to  llic  U'.ler  ■)■_..:      ,-.■  t^  .,  '     f, 

Ur.Kinitb  ih.'.ii*  It  ■:  li.-.  t  -,— -  ..'  ...■  -.^  .  .„  ,..  , 
maUpi'.'fer  I1j<:  yr,.t  •/[  i  .t-»  ■>  j,  ■.  ..,  ^  ...  v-^,.., 
for  theitil/'jrf  ■,.!.:. g  i;^  '.J...      i. -„*  to.   v -y  ■  ..       ;    (.- 


choice  existed,  be  foand  Ibat  some  iadividBaU  wlect«d  iV-- 
one,  and  some  the  other.  Doringa  juuraey  wbicb  be  tni-li 
some  yeari  ago  lo  Port  Natal  and  the  eounlr;  beyund  >'.  !,■• 
hod  many  opportunities  of  observing  ihe  ibotsleps  madt.'  t  > 
them  while  entering  and  leaving  ibe  lea;  and  on  oiiouifj- 
is  party  opposed  unsuccessfully  a  iMiule  with  bit 
}oung  one  on  Iheir  v^  to  the  sea. 

The  excrement,  like  that  of  ibe  elephant  and  rfainorcris, 
is  voided,  according  lo  tlie  same  accurate  oburrer,  in  im- 
mense cylindrical  masses;  and  those  which  came  from  tin' 
hippopotamus  seemed  principally  lo  consist  of  comrainui>.-'l 
grasa,  apparently  but  little  altered  by  the  process  whiih  il 
musi  have  undergone,  but  in  a  drier  condition  iban  Ib^i  .1. 
which  it  could  have  entered  the  stomacb- 

The  disponilioa  of  ibis  huge  creature  is  described  by  Dr. 
Smith  to  be  peaceable  and  inoffensive:  not  that  nben  li.-; 
animal  is  wounded,  or  happens  in  its  excursions  on  dry  lan^! 
to  be  accompanied  by  Us  young,  it  does  not  manifesi  m'^^  ii 
ferocity,  initanily  giving  chase,  if  in  any  way  inlerrupti:;!  .:, 
itd  course.  Tiie  mother  which  bis  parly  endeavoured  lo  .:- 
terccpt  immedialely  became  the  ai^sailant  on  discovering  ii,<_- 
objecl  of  ihc  party,  and  she  rushed  opcn-mouihed  on  lit 
man  nearest  to  her.  '  The  displaycf  tier  enormous  moui:.. 
armed  wiili  formidable  tectli,  caused  the  most  advancii!  i.r 
the  humeri  lo  retreat,  aud  those  in  tbe  rear  to  pause.  Ti  •.• 
tli^lit  of  the  hunters  seemed  to  encourage  the  animal  11. 
pursuil.  and  though  the  direction  Ihey  took  led  her,  in  pur- 
suing ihem,  to  retire  from  the  sea  which  she  bad  Intendi  d 
ihe  persevered  in  giving  chase,  until  one  of  liic 


Immediately  after  tbewuciri'i 
was  inllicled  she  for  an  instant  stood  slill,  and  then  retrea^Li 
wiih  precipitation  to  tbe  sea,  in  which  she  was  afterward- 
shot,  having,  contrary  to  the  usual  custom  of  ber  kiii.L 
maniTested  a  disinclination  lo  retire  into  deep  water,  a  di<^ 
inclination  no  doubt  arising  from  sensations  experience il 
from  the  wound  she  had  received.' 

Dr.  Smith  is  of  opinion  that  the  sapcity  of  tbe  hippuf.^ 
tamus.  though  doubtless  inferior  to  that  of  the  elejihanl.  a 
nevertheless  very  considerable,  and  that  its  memory  may 
be  considered  tenacious,  certainly  superior  lo  Ibat  of  il..' 
rhinoceros,  and  possibly  equal  (o  that  of  the  clephan'. 
ATler  nolicing;  its  adroitness  in  guarding  against  asGailnni'i, 
and  in  avoiding  pils  dug  to  entrap  it,  the  Doctor  rerantk'. 
llinl  when  once  ahippopolnmus  has  been  assailed  in  itsw^iri'n 
dwelling,  and  has  been  injured  from  incaulioutly  expiitii.^' 
itself,  it  will  rarely  be  guilty  of  the  same  indiscteiiuu  1 
second  time  ;  and  though  its  haunls  may  not  again  be  111'- 
pioached  by  hunters  till  aft.rr  a  long  period  has  elap^.  ii 
will  survey  such  approaches,  and  perform  llie  mavvnini'- 
necessary  for  its  respiration  with  a  degree  of  caution,  «  bi<  ii 
clearly  showa  that  il  has  not  forgotten  the  misfortune  W 
which  an  opposite  course  has  exposed  iu 


^^r^^gg^ 


Knaald  lii[>popoUiDui  uid  Vounf-  (i^mu^} 
KJVKRS.  (Geology.)     [VaU-ey.] 

IKVKKS  are  Ihe  llowing  waters,  wbicb  bring  to  ihe  *«*. 
.n:  v.:i.*i.ini.ii  Id  a  lake,  the  waters  which  are  rollevitd 
<-  -  ■.)  ■•rUm  portion  of  the  earth's  surface.  Tbe  coucirT 
F  .  '.-.  .1  i.,;»  drained  by  a  river  is  called  its  6m ■,  os  ib« 
■  '-'  r-.w  in  iliB  lowest  part  of  it,  and  tbe  eoonirj  raes  .11 
.    e.  rit  ■.<ti  greaier  or  tew  Weepness,  in  Ibt  ftAwn  trf  tba 
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l*r**r**^  adled  tbe  Flsufiec    Ai  Faido  tbe  Ticxno  enters  ' 
tlie  middle  Tallflv*  d  Lerenuiuu  in  viijcii  i*  flpwi>  tul  cTuit 
npjdUT  to  Gaomicxi,  m  distiLiioe  of  atioui  Lhaeii  nuiefb.  tun 
viiliuut  forming  n.v\  UJak,    Ttie  'rblii'3   »  ic3»  itiat  iiti.r  z. 
mile  ride,  Mnd  oi^n   iLterrujiied  in-  n»ck&     Anuve  Gior-  , 
nico  the  riTer  eDlea  m  touuri   uamtw,  ai  ilje  uutit?:  imn. 
'vliich  il  fjnns  catar&rtfi.  and  liieD  reachfs  iLe  wiutr  valie^ 
colled  the  Lover  Vnue^   of  Lexfmima,  iii  viiiuL   1;   liL»i^» 
«*ih  a  ctimparalivth  {:fL.:ie  courw  iv  Lari.  Muirri.trt.  Tut  , 
piealeT  Dumber  of  Uitr  rr^ert  ^iniu  onii.iuiit  :i.  tut  A-:+  ' 
arid  Pyrrnet*  are  nf  li'ifr  iii:-er  diw-rAj'-uiii.      Tut    i>itt»ai«- 
"•liich  occur  m  tiiest  mtJ-vi.iif^'B  mav  ai   hjzut  Tvuutit  t«^- 
riud  Lave  been  £Jed  wi'.h  wuiar,  and  tii»  tu«}  iis^e  bt'^L 
draned  o3"  b)  liie  rherfc  fartQJif  aL  oLiie:  Jur  uit  ■wl.U':^ 
bf   the  nuTjwfe  Trhicb  u-jVf  coi^ufni  lue^  lia&iiit  v  lu.  imt 
ani>tLer. 

Id  sjxoe  ylaoes  ihe  eifVLted  min'iitL^ii-rtTiJii*  U'.^'-Lifr 
ixnmt'i^tel}  oii  joa  p.L.ufc  lu  hurL  aist^h  Hit-  r.'  trt  ci^Liiji 
be  s-jd  10  hare  s  c^i-dir  r.iLrj»t :  f  .t  as^  shjil  Bf  tiii^  reki^  l 
xhc  plain  tbeir  cLanraffr  it  fiiUii^^ed  ltil  liit  rt.;ii£  i'ittcl  it 
cjn\en©d  111  I 'J  «  g^t'ti-ie  tirt'i-'^.  Ti*-t"  liit  jCL.:i»rjJL^  tj-tr 
I5^u*ii2  from  iL»e  P;»r.r:>  cie  MuriMTirut:,  i-uc  eT..fcr.Tjr  lut 
g7c:a  p^ajri,  flows  s-jja^}  :iir:'-«L:ijc  u.  l'  u-.  ift. .  tui  Mii 
Gan:%*%  afier  itu»*;-2  liitr  K-:i:-w«.yL.  M.iL:.a..ii*  ti  E^JCi- 
war,  HowsaitL  grcLi  Utiidh  ur.turL  lue  m-iiitTii*  luiiOit  if 
HllJdu^!an.  A  .  iLe  r.vers.  VLiiL  a**>:'e:iL  l-.-n.  lut  fc.«LL 
ern  dtxL^ity  of  iLc  A-'*  !:•  liir  ;  .i--:.  v  :>iiX  lut  r;t*r  ?t 
Iraxer^es  are  of  iLe  sLiue  ile>a-.;  liiii^  ii.  m  *:  c*.j«et  11.  v- 
ever  the  mounts.a-rez*. r:*^  L^e  n:*:  :i.  -iinitfl-Lt  di. .si"C 
ujih  I  he  ]<*.a^3S,  l-S  ire  st-pLn-ii'i  ir.-Ti.  liitu.  i}  i^l}  .ti.i*. 
aiid  thai  j-oiIjI'L  »^f  li-e  r:  -ii*e  :if  a  r  «r2-  »i.ji^  *i£*  ::ir.iiii. 
such  a  hilly  rc:^^  ^  i>  r;»Lf  J  Hit  m  31  »  c.'.r««t.  T:it-  r\y  cj 
ma<>es  rarclv  ar:>raa:h  :Le  bt*-  .'  :jt  rvi-i  ip"i*ii.  i.iii  l 
middle  course,  bul  tk\sc  \o  ^^ilc  i:s;i^::t  i:.a:  Uj:.ii.,  »:  a* 

fo  fojm  belweeu  ibe  h-.^er  zr.uiiis  »  aj  ir  \i.    .".  t  :  ..1 it 

inunda:ijiis  of  tlie  n'v .  r  b..\e  '•.vcrel  a.  t.  a  LLna  -i.;  tr  .'5 
alluvial  >oiL  It  is  re^a:kai/le  i^ai  iLe  L^-e*;  rr.'-iii  .f 
the»e  valleys  occurs,  vi:b.)Ui  e\c£p: jon,  ol  iite  very  ut'  t^  C'f 
the  rivers,  and  thai  ihe  lar.d  fej..;.e*  1-:-.*^^  ii,t:L  '..aLrai*  iiic 
base  of  tbe  higher  grouii' la.  Ac*coi-i.i,j:.i  iLie  ^L.i-di.u.  u* 
j^coeially  cover  the  luaer  iracis^  aLiCL  ujtr  at  stuijtr  di^.L^jit 
from  the  fiver,  to  the  doph  of  §e\era*  Ivei  ^i.^x:  lut  Ui-i  tt^ 
are  still  above  the  surfactr  of  the  vater.  Tue  t-  .;»»  A  u-t 
hif^her  gruund*i,ahichma3  bt  Cv»Lfc.dcxtjd  a^  Uit  .-  e:  U.^^^ 
of  the  nver,  liecau^e  ibej  &x  a  i.ui  1  to  ils>  iLi*i.-t  •.  n*i.  l  t 
generally  gradual,  a:jd  c^neied  a:iii  ^♦•jtiLii  »l.  Tiit  Ce- 
rent of  the  i.Aer  ii^tlf  i*  teLtle.  Ti^a  ti-i.L^fc,  vi*ti. 
Compared   a.ih    that   <.f    iLt   iii.»u:  tL-L-frtrtLiiL   ifc  Y*-^ -} 

due   10  the  id  ore  gei.tie  des»cfiil   of  xht  J }  reri.«n,  tui 

partly  to  the  form  of  itb  cuurbe.  Tu-  bcj  of  ;iie  r.t*r 
rarely  lie»  lU  ablrai^bt  Kue,  bul  Ct.iLiULUL..*  i.^rms  iifi...A, 
wLjrh  are  n^l  acute  angles,  a*>  1:1  :Le  ca-*  \>i  iLe  iiim;l.».l.:i-  • 
fctreain-s  bul  J  a\e  oiiI\  a  t.ai;:ii  curvji:L.;e,  bO  11  lI  t-jc  r  \fr  , 
r»iIl^  tliToujh  ibe  \ajlt.n  iii  kbei  ;»e--.i.:je  c.•ur^e-  Ti.i>  c^*TLi:i-  i 
*tan'*e  reuacrb  ihe  C'.»urt»e  oi  tiie  mer  much  Ic-'zjer  LLel  3:  | 
a'»'-jd  bf,  i(  It  11  .^t-d  III  a  strt.  iihl  i^i:,  a^d  c.»uaeqje-:li  • 
d.i  .:i.,Hhfh  t.*t  f*..*  ui.d  iLc  r.  ji-.  )  of  t^fc  » ^.r'ti^l.  '   J 
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Ladss  rf  xbft  dcBLi  iulim.  oocnr  is 
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i.'jt  2^»r.«.ja,  aLd  ti.^  ^  cw^..r>e  of  Uiae»  a  nev  arm  o 
Ijmred- 

iLe  rc»B3trT  ^birl:  is  e:>rj:r?ed  by  ibe  utbs  of  a  ri\«T 
is  clI  rd  its  aV.;a.  f:^m  lie  f.ra  vf  the  Greek  ici'tr  ^, 
pt-ii-  ibe  ctrlta  erf  ibe  N. 1ft.  iba:  wb.cb  was  best  kr.j.\:i 
1.  'ue  ai.  /tiitak.  cT^'atlv  neaetrre*:  bat  ibe  tcnn  is  gt::v.- 
nJ  I  iTtr.  r«.--i*e.  as  n*;*:  r.xer  uelLas  haxe  that  foiai.  It 
1*  a  '^  2.:ij.ci  C'T  lecinre  ibai  tbe  snine  vb<cb  is  now  ot'cu- 
t-  t-c  :  1  :-»e  d<:l:a  of  a  r  vtt  was  cr.oe  a  part  of  the  sea,  w  1:  h 
vj*  I.*c^  17  b\  tbe  di>ns  aiii  ciniy  mailer  brought  d.  \\\\ 
:y  ti.i^  i:\tT  irjm  the  m:;::::i..r.  us  and  hilly  couutr) 
tir-  iHti  mxb  lis  or|«er  and  ir^ii4e  e.-^urse  lie.  Tliis  si;"- 
7'»?'j.-  IS  t^r.-^rirly  >Lrp.-r:e«d  ly  ibe  caiure  of  the  >  ..1. 
«  •:-  e^i£ri.L«  Cf..i:si*  v.f  mar.er  broi:zhl  down  by  n\crN 
i.:.i  a  <  o:  i-wcb  as  ibe  sea  ieaxe*  beh:Dd  when,  from  ai-y 
« --*,  .1  r»-*.res.  It  ir.ay  be  a-tJed,  that  this  operation  of 
"-*.'*  r»e*  '3  d-rir;g  the  inurji::ti:^:i&.  for  after  the  valeiA 
i-i'c  t.iT.  Itrd  ihe  surface  of  a  ueiia  is  fjund  to  be  co\ert»tl 
w  1.  a  T*^  ihm  la>cr  of  mud.  which  foon  becomes  dty 
*^^:  1^  T  .e  dtla>  of  nxcrs  al.uh  are  annually  swollen  b\ 
'i  *  •.  w'-.-b  fc»  the  case  betwiecn  the  tropicus  are  general  1\ 
u  J'  •.  II  :e  c\•r^.^;ve  than  ih.>>o  wl  :ch  are  formed  by  rivCi> 
*  '  "-t   j:,^^  iiii..as  are  oci}  pivduced  by  the  melting  of 

7'  I'e  B  a  river  of  £r$t-rate  magnitude  which  has  no 
*'  t.  f  -:h  it  seems  to  possess  ail  those  qualilics  whuh 
«•*-  •  *:•  *ri  to  be  requ>:te  to  the  formation  of  such  an 
'  -  *•  -*•  *  rihrt :  li*  Sl  Lawrence  in  Korth  America  reacho^ 
^i  Ma  if  a  iLJid  of  bay,  which  extends  upward  of  Juo 
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art  scocfuQy  most  extensive,  is  mocb  greater,  and  the  inun- 
dations are  mucU  more  extensiTe  and  attended  with  more 
nisehicC  But  i!iU  tbey  cannot  be  compar<^  wiih  the 
iBundj^ons  of  those  rivers  which  run  from  east  to  west  or 
fhuB  west  to  easL  In  countriee  which  are  drained  by  such 
liverSh  the  whole  mass  of  anew  is  dissolved  in  a  few  days, 
especially  when  a  thaw  is  accompanied  by  rain,  and  all  tbe 
waters  thos  produced  pass  through  the  principal  channel  in 
tbe  eourse  of  a  wec^  or  two.  In  such  rivers  the  volume  of 
water  during  tbe  inundations  is  three  or  four  times  larger 
than  it  is  in  tbe  mkidle  of  the  summer  or  the  beginning  of 
eutoinn,  and  tbe  inundations  spread  to  a  great  distance,  and 
Dreqnentiy  cause  great  loss  of  property,  and  sometimes  also 
of  life,  espeeially  when  tbe  winter  has  been  unusually  long 
and  the  falls  of  snow  very  heavy.  [Niembn.]  But  the  river 
St.  Lawrence  forma  an  exoeption  here  also.  As  its  general 
course  is  from  west  to  east,  one  would  suppose  that  a  large 
extent  of  country  within  ita  basin  would  be  annually  subject 
lo  inundation,  but  this  does  not  appear  to  be  the  caj>e  in 
any  part  of  ita  course.  If  any  portion  of  it  is  swollen  by  the 
melting  of  the  snow  within  the  basin,  the  river  soon  enters 
one  of  the  lakes  through  which  its  course  lies,  and  thus 
tbe  addition  of  a  comparatively  small  volume  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  raise  tbe  surface  of  the  lake  to  any  large  amount. 
Thus  the  sanM  cause  which  prevents  its  filling  up  the  wide 
awiuary,  preyents  the  river  from  overtlowing  the  adjacent 
country. 

Rivers  whose  inundations  are  produced  by  regular  rains 
have  tbe  greater  part  of  their  course  either  wiihin  the  tropics 
or  al  least  between  30*"  N.  lat.  and  30°  S.  lat  It  is  a  known 
fiict,  that  in  those  regions  heavy  rain  falls  daily  from  three 
to  SIX  months  in .  tho  year.  These  heavy  rains  commence 
when  the  sun  in  its  progress  from  one  tropic  to  the  other 
approaches  tbe  senith  of  a  country,  and  they  continue  till 
ii  has  passed  a  certain  distance  from  it.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  wet  season,  as  this  part  of  the  year  is  called  in  those 
eountriei^  the  rains  are  sometitnes  so  heavy  that  in  the 
eourse  of  a  day  the  level  country  is  covered  with  water  a  foot 
deep.  The  rivers  of  coursio  StX)n  begin  to  increase  in  their 
volume  of  water,  and  afur  some  time  tliey  rise  to  tlie  level 
of  tlie  banks,  and  begin  ^o  run  over.  These  inundations 
generally  last  from  two  to  four  months.  They  are  more  re« 
gular  thsn  those  which  are  produced  by  tbe  melting  of  the 
snow,  ind  in  general  do  not  exceud  a  certain  height.  The 
rural  economy  of  those  countries  in  which  they  take  place, 
is  founded  on  the  knowledge  of  this  periodical  event,  and 
on  the  certainty  that  the  inundations  will  fertilise  the 
fleldaby  depositing  on  them  a  fine  mud,  which  enriches  the 
soil  more  than  the  best  manure.  Whenever  the  inundations 
do  not  rife  to  the  .usual  height,  which  is  sometimes  the  case, 
a  great  part  of  tbe  country  which  is  not  covered  with  water 
yields  little  or  nothing,  and  the  consequence  is  dearth  and 
iamine.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  inundations  rise 
higher  than  usual*  they  are  also  injurious  to  rural  economy, 
by  reaching  those  tracts  which  are  set  apart  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  plants,  which  cannot  boar  so  much  moisture  as 
the  districts  that  are  regularly- Uouded.  Thus,  in  1831, 
the  river  Menam  in  Siam  rose  to  an  extraordinary  height : 
tlie  inundations  reached  the  large  orchards  which  for 
manv  miles  in  extent  cover  the  more  elevated  tracts  along 
the  banks,  and  afford  subsistence  to  a  numerous  popula- 
tion. Several  kinds  of  fruit- trees  were  almost  destroyed, 
and  for  some  years  the  mangustans  and  duriana  were 
searee. 

All  tlie  rivers  between  the  tropics  which  are  swollen  by 
periodical  rains*  lie  only  in  one  hemisphere,  the  northern  or 
the  southern.    In  the  countries  through  which  they  flow 
the  waters  are  low  and  the  ground  dry  during  part  of  the 
year,  so  as  to  admit  of  easy  cultivation,  and  at  another  season 
tbe  fields  are  fertilised  by  the  inundations.    The  Amazonas 
alone  is  an  exception.    Though  the  course  of  this  river  is 
in  the  southern  hemisphere,  its  affluents  extend  far  to  the 
north  and  south,  into  both  hemispheres,  and  probably  three- 
Iburths  of  tbe  tropical  rains  which  descend  upon  South  Ame- 
rica find  their  way  to  that  large  river.    To  this  circumstance 
are  owing  ita  immense  volume  of  water  and  its  great  depth. 
The  Amasonas,  properly  speaking,  is  never  at  its  lowest 
level,  in  the  sense  in  which  that  term  is  applied  to  other 
riven.    When  the  northern  rivers  cease  to  bring  down  the 
supply  which  is  owing  to  the  periodical  rains,  the  southern 
begin  to  bring  their  contributions.    This  fact  sdems  suffi. 
ciently  to  explain  the  immense  tracts  of  alluvial  soil  which 
•Jttoad  along  tbe  river  to  a  great  distance^  but  the  same 


circumstance  also  keeps  the  soil  in  a  state  of  continual  moie- 
ture,  and  makes  it  a  perpetual  swamp.  Accordingly  we 
find  that  the  banks  of  that  river,  which  admits  of  a  nic»r«f 
extensive  na%*igation  than  any  other  river  in  the  world,  i  e- 
main  nearly  destitute  of  agricultural  settlements,  and  axe 
still  in  possession  of  savage  trihea. 

The  riven  which  drain  the  countries  between  30^  N.  lati- 
tude and  those  in  which  the  mean  temperature  of  the  winter 
season  does  not  rise  above  30^  are  subject  to  occasional  in- 
undations.    But  these  overflowings  occur  only  in   tho>e 
rivers  whose  upper  course  lies  within  mountain-ranges 
which  are  covered  with   snow   for  a  considerable  part  of 
the  year.    In  such  cases,  while  tbe  snow  covers  the  mo.e 
elevated  portion  of  them  oun  tain -ranges,  a  sudden  change  in 
the  weather,  which  produces  a  warm  wind,  brings  ^reat 
volumes  of  vapours,  which,  falling  in  abundant  ram,  soon 
dissolve  the  snow,  and  the  mountain-streams  pour  down 
their  waters  with  increased  volume  and  velocity.     As  soon 
as  tbe  waters  reach  a  level  tract,  it  is  inundated.    As  these 
inundations  often  take  place  unexpectedly,  they  cause  greai 
damage.     Thus  we  find  that  some  valleys  in  the  Ozark 
Mountains,  in  the  United  States  of  America,  are  almost  un- 
inhabitable, owing  to  the  sudden  inundations  to  which  tlic 
rivers  of  that  mountain-region  are  subject.    Many  nver.4 
however  never  inundate  the  adjacent  country,  unless  a  heavy 
gale  of  wind  should  blow  directly  up  the  river,  and  drive  the 
sea  into  it  with  great  force.     Such  inundations  are  \ery 
sudden,  and  sometimes  also  extensive,  but  they  are  of  short 
duration. 

In  adverting  to  the  advantages  which  a  countiy  derivos 
from  its  rivers,  we  must  first  observe  that  the  water  is  ex- 
tensively used  for  the  purposes  of  domestic  economy.  It  15 
much  purer  than  that  of  wells;  for,  with  the  exception  ot  a 
few  which  are  salt  or  brackish,  river  water  contains  only 
earthy  particles  in  suspension,  which  may  easily  be  si>[>a- 
rated  by  filtration,  and  which  are  deposited  as  a  sediment 
when  the  water  is  left  to  stand  for  a  short  time.  The  ^atcr 
of  wells  generally  contains  a  small  quantity  of  some  miniial 
in  chemical  combination.  The  water  of  rivers  is  nearly  equal 
to  rain  water  for  all  domestic  purposes.  Rivers  accord in«j^1y 
supply  water  for  tlie  consumption  of  large  cities,  as  in  the  ra-e 
of  the  New  River  [MiDDLETON,  Hugh],  which  supplies  a  hin^,> 
part  of  London,  and  the  Schuylkill,  which  supplies  Pbrm- 
delphia.  Many  rivers  also  supply  abundance  of  food.  TUf* 
upper  courses  of  rivers  are  generally  inhabited  by  a  snuill 
number  of  species  of  fish,  and  tlie  whole  amount  is  nur 
greaL  But  towards  their  mouths  the  number  both  of  sptHtcs 
and  individuals  increases.  The  importance  of  a  river  fishoiy 
may  be  estimated  when  we  consider  the  quantity  of  saltu  n 
which  is  taken  in  tbe  rivers  of  Britain,  or  of  the  beluga  nn<l 
sturgeon  which  are  caught  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Astra- 
khan. Many  rivers,  which  are  not  adapted  to  the  purpo>fs  of 
navigation,  are  converted  into  powerful  instruments  for  a^. 
sisling  the  industry  of  a  country  by  the  moving-power  whit  ii 
they  supply  for  mills  and  other  heavy  machinery.  The  ad- 
vantage of  auc^  a  natural  moving-power  primarily  del  er- 
mines the  seat  of  manufactures,  as  was  the  case  in  South 
Lancashire,  where  this  a<l vantage  is  combined  with  abun- 
dance  of  coal.  The  Atlantic  Slates  of  North  America  arc 
generally  provided  with,  abundance  of  streams,  a  circum- 
stance which  favours  the  establishment  of  manufactures. 

The  greatest  advantages  however  which  a  country  derives 
from  its  rivers  are  the  facilities  which  they  supply  fbr  c<tii- 
veying  the  produce  of  agriculture  and  of  manufacturing  in- 
dustry to  aistaut  parts  at  a  moderate  expense.  In  thii 
respect  the  rivers  maybe  compared  to  the  arteries  and  veli)<^ 
of  the  human  body,  which  difi'use  life  and  strength  throui:h 
all  parts.  Navigable  rivers  vivify,  maintain,  and  excite  tlie 
efforts  of  human  industry.  In  many  countries,  where  rua<i< 
are  neglected,  it  is  estimated  that  the  transport  of  goods  1»> 
land  is  four  times  as  expensive  as  that  by  means  of  na\  i- 
gable  rivers,  and  thus  many  heavy  and  bulky  commodlt:e^ 
could  not  be  brought  to  market  but  for  tbe  cheap  convo  - 
ance  of  rivers.  In  considering  the  capacity  of  a  river  (o: 
navigation,  two  circumstances  mainlv  require  notice — how 
far  seafaring  vessels  may  ascend,  and  how  far  the  river  is 
navigable  for  river  boats. 

7.  Seafaring  vessels  can  ascend  many  rivers  as  far  as  the 
tides  extend.  Indeed  some  rivers,  as  the  Amaxonas,  may  be 
narigated  by  large  vessels  to  a  much  greater  distance  than  tlie 
tide  ascends,  but  in  others  the  waters  become  shallow  Ions;  bo- 
fore  the  limit  of  tide-water  is  reached.  Still  high  tidt^ 
focilitate  the  navigation  of  rivers  by  large  vesseU^not  only  by 
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producing  a  current  .contrary  to  that  of  the  river,  hut  also 
by  temporarily  increasing  the  depth  of  water  ao  that  vessels 
can  pass  over  shallows  and  sandbanks,  which  at  low  tides 
are  nearly  or  quite  dry.  This  is  frequently  the  case  in 
rivers  where  the  tides  rise  more  thap  12  j6eet.  The  tides 
in  rivers  are  not  of  equal  duration,  as  is  the  case  in  most 
parts  of  the  sea;  hut  the  ebh  tides  frequently  last  twice  as 
long  as  the  flowing  tides.  At  Rotterdam  th«  tides  flow  for 
about  4  hours  and  5  minutes,  hut  the  ebb  lasts  7  hours  and 
5  J  minutes.  The  Meerwede  at  Dordrecht  flows  against  the 
current  of  the  river  for  3  hou^s  and  51  minutesiand  with  it 
8  liours  and  9  minutes.  This  difference  is  easily  explained, 
>\ben  the  force  of  the  river  current  is  taken  into  account. 
The  same  circumstance  explains  the  difference  in  the  ve- 
locity of  the  ebbing  and  flowing  tide.  Between  the  North 
Sea  and  Hamburg,  (he  flowing  tide  takes  five  minutes  to  run 
w])  a  mile,  but  toe  ebb  tide  performs  the  same  distance 
in  less  than  four  minutes.  But  it  is  difiicult  to  explain 
tile  well-established  fact  that  the  tides  advance  much  far- 
ther into  a  river  than  might  he  expected.  When  the  tide 
at  the  mouth  of  a  river  rises  four  feet,  we  might  suppose 
t  hat  it  would  advance  only  to  such  a  point  in  the  river,  where 
the  surface  is  four  feet  above  the  sea,  hut  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained that  it  advances  farther.  It  seems  that  the  volume 
of  water  which  is  carried  up  by  the  tide  is  pushed  onwards 
by  the  mass  behind  it,  and  carried  to  a  greater  distance  than 
the  inclination  of  the  river  bed  would  seem  to  allow.  It 
h:Ls  also  been  observed,  that  during  the  flowing  of  the  tide  the 
fcurtace  of  the  water  in  the  river  presents  a  somewhat  convex 
furm,  the  water  along  the  banks  being  a  little  lower  than 
in  the  middle  of  the  river,  and  that  daring  the  ebb  the  con- 
trary takes  place.  The  flowing  tide  raises  the  water  flom 
below,  and  thus  sooner  affects  the  main  body  of  the  river, 
where  it  has  more  room  to  operate,  than  the  water  near  the 
mari^in.  In  accordance  with  this  explanation,  it  is  observed 
thai  the  flowing  tide  is  perceptible  in  the  middle,  while  it  is 
ir,\\\\  ebbing  along  the  banks,  and  that  vessels  which  are  at 
anchor  near  the  banks  are  turned  round  before  the  water 
on  the  surface  of  the  river  near  the  banks  begins  to  flow 
upward. 

In  a  few  rivers  the  tide  ascends  to  a  great  distance  from 
the  sea.  In  the  Amazonas  it  is  perceptible  in  the  Narrow 
of  Pauxis  near  Obydos,  a  distance  of  nearly  600  miles  from 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  measured  along  its  course.  If  we 
suppose  that  the  tide  in  this  river  advances  at  the  rate  at 
wliich  it  runs  in  the  Elbe  between  the  North  Sea  and 
Hamburg,  namely,  nearly  a  mile  in  five  minutes,  the  tide 
can  only  reach  the  Narrow  of  Pauxis  in  42  hours,  or  in  a 
space  of  time  during  which  the  direction  of  the  tides  has 
changed  seven  times  at  its  mouth.  It  is  therefore  evident 
that  the  current  of  the  Amazonas  between  the  sea  and  the 
Narrow  of  Pauxis  must,  at  the  same  time,  in  three  or  four 
diirerent  parts  of  its  course,  follow  the  impulse  given  to  it 
by  the  tide,  and  run  against  the  stream.  We  are  of  opinion 
however  that  the  tide  in  the  Amazonas  advances  more 
slowly  than  in  the  Elbe,  owing  to  the  stronger  current  of 
the  Amazonas,  and  that  the  number  of  high  tides  in  the 
Amazonas,  between  the  two  above-mentioned  points,  will 
probably  be  found  to  be  five  or  six.  Tlie  tide  rushes  into 
boiue  rivers  with  great  impetuosity,  and  produces  what  is 
called  a  bore.    [Bore.] 

Human  ingenuity,  even  in  the  lowest  state  of  civilization, 
has  perceived  the  use  of  rivers  as  means  of  conveyance. 
Pel  haps  all  rivers  which  have  water  enough  to  carry  the 
smallest  boats  uf  any  shape  or  form  are  navigated,  except 
^vhere  the  nature  of  the  current  opposes  insuperable  ob- 
stacles. These  obstacles  consist  of  cataracts  or  of  rapids. 
W  hen  the  river  descends  from  a  rock  which  rises  several 
feet  perpendicularly,  it  rushes  down  in  a  broken  sheet  of 
water,  and  is  said  to  form  a  cataract.  When  the  water  de- 
scends with  great  velocity  over  an  inclined  plane  of  rock, 
it  is  said  to  form  a  rapid.  A  cataract  may  oe  descended 
when  it  is  only  a  few  feet  high.  Rapids  may  be  ascended 
and  descended  in  most  cases  with  great  labour  and  some 
clanger,  when  they  are  not  very  long,  and  the  bed  of  the  river 
i&  free  from  projecting  rocks,  which  however  is  rarely  the 
case.  The  ascent  of  rapids  is  effected  either  by  poling  or  by 
dragging  the  boats  over  tfie  dangerous  place  by  means  of 
lon«  ropes.  Sometimes  ropes  are  also  used  in  the  descent, 
as  in  the  Rhine  at  Laufenburg  iu  Switzerland.  But  gene- 
rally either  the  whole  cargo  or  a  part  of  it  must  be  takers 
out  of  the  boat,  and  carried  a  certaio  distance  by  land« 
Such  a  tract,  over  which  goodi  must  be  carried,  is  called  a 


portage.    At  long  and  dangerous  rapids  the  boatii  them- 
selves must  be  carried  or  dragged  over  the  portages. 

River  boats  oiffer  greatly  in  shape  and  construction,  being 
always  adapted  to  the  nature  of  each  river.  Most  rivers 
contain  numerous  shoals,  on  which  the  water  is  very  shallow* 
and  accordingly  flat-bottomed  boats  are  used,  like  the  coal- 
barges  in  London.  Keel-boats  can  only  he  used  where  the 
river  has  a  depth  of  a  few  feet,  and  is  free  &otu  shoals  and 
sand-banks.  When  a  river  is  shallow  and  rapid,  but  of  con^ 
siderable  width,  rafts  are  substituted  for  boats.  Rafts  geue* 
rally  consist  of  trees  fastened  together  with  ropes  or  tht 
flexible  branches  oftrees^or,  in  watm  countries,  py  creeping 
plants ;  goods  are  placed  upon  the  raft.  When  these  rafts 
with  their  cargoes  have  arrived  at  their  place  of  destinatioUy 
the  raft  itself  is  sold»  either  as  timber  or  iis  fire -wood«  ac- 
cording to  its  dimensions  and  quality  ;  and  the  crews  return 
by  land.  When  a  river  is  too  full  of  cataracts  and  rapids  tp 
allow  either  boats  or  raits  to  descend,  it  may  still  he  used 
for  floating  down  timber  or  fire-wood,  The  trunks  of  trees, 
after  being  deprived  of  their  branches,,  arc  thrown  singly 
into  the  cui-rent,  and  towards  the  xnouth  chains  are  laid 
across  the  river,  above  which  the  trunks  collect,  and  whence 
they  are  carried  to  their  destination.  This  is  frequently 
done  in  the  rivers  of  the  southern  districts  of  Norway. 

Rivers  which  traverse  a  mountala-region  in  some  parts 
of  their  course,  are  either  not  navigable  in  this. part  or  only 
in  some  places.  Thus  the  Amazonas  and  Ganges,  where 
they  respectively  flow  within  the  ranges  of  the  Andes  and 
Himalaya  Mountains,  are  not  navigable,  but  the  Rhine  and 
the  Danube  are  navigable  even  within  the  mountains,  ia 
some  parts  for  a  considerable  distance,  llje  most  extensive 
system  of  internal  navigation  is  nresented  by  those  rivera 
which  have  a  long  course,  and  woose  sources  are  situated 
at  a  comparatively  small  elevation  above  the  sea.  The 
Volga  is  navigable  in  the  whole  length  of  its  course,  and 
the  Mississippi  up  to  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  a  distance 
of  about  1800  miles,  measured  alone  the  river.  Both  these 
rivers,  as  already  observed,  have  the  greater  part  of  their 
course  between  hills  of  ^imall  elevation,  and  they  do  not 
traverse  a  mountain-region. 

The  rivers  of  England  supply  the  means  of  an  extensive 
system  of  inland  navigation,  a  circumstance  C^'^^y  ^^^  ^^ 
their  small  fall,  their  sources  being  only^  a  few  hundred 
feet  higher  than  their  mouth,  and  partly  to  the  abundant 
supply  of  water  from  rain,  mists,  and  springs.  Accordingly^ 
if  two  rivulets  unite,  they  generally  form  asmaU  navigable 
river;  and  such  as  are  not  navigable,  become  useful  as 
feeders  to  canals.  The  navigation  of  most  of  the  rivers  of 
England  has  been  much  improved  by  artificial  means. 

The  Thames  is  navigable  for  large  sea-vessels  to  Londoi^ 
Bridge,  a  distance  of  45  miles  from  the  Nore,  though  th^ 
whole  course  of  the  river,  measured  along  its  windiogSy 
hardlv  exceeds  200  miles.  No  river  in  the  world,  perhaps 
the  Amazonas  excepted,  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  such 
dimensions  for  one-fourth'  of  its  course*  This  circumstance 
is  not  due  solely  to  the  height  of  the  tides,  which  is  about 
19  feet  at  London  Bridge,  but  mainly  to  the  fact  that  there 
are  no  sand-banks  at  its  mouth  which  prevent  the  access  o^ 
large  vessels.  The  river  probably  bring^s  aown  sufficient  earthy 
matter  to  form  a  bar,  but  owing  to  the  direction  of  the  tide, 
which  is  kept  off  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  by  the  pro- 
jecting coast  of  Kent  between  the  two  Forelands,  and  there 
being  consequently  nothing  to  oppose  the  current  of  the 
river  at  its  mouth,  the  earthv  matter  is  carried  farther  frooir 
the  coast,,  and  deposited  in  deep  water. 

The  advantages  hitlierto  eniimerated  are  common  tp  rivers 
in  all  parts  of  the  globe,  hut  there  are  some  countries  in 
which  the  value  of  rivers  i»  much  increased  by  the  use  which 
is  made  of  the  water  for  irrigation.  This  occurs  in  those 
countries  in  which  it  either  does  not  rain  at  all,  or, in  which 
rain  occurs  only  at  a  certain  period  of  the  year,  and  even  thenr 
only  for  two  or  three  months.  The  first  class  oif  such  coun^* 
tries,  for  instance  the  western  coast  of  South  Amerioa  he<i 
tween  d*'  and  2S°  S.  lat.,  would  be  uninhabitable  butibr  the 
rivers  which  descend  from  the  western  decUvity  of  thq 
Andes,  and  in  their  course  to  the  sea  have  furrowed  the 
surface  with  deep  depressions  or  valleys^  in  which  agricul* 
ture  is  carried  on  with  success  as  far  as  the  water  of  the 
river  can  be  dispersed  over  the  level  part  of  the  valleys  by 
small  canals.  In  those  warm  climates  where  ihe  rains  oc- 
cur periodically,  though  on}.y  in  two  or  three  months  of  the 
year,  the  fields  would  certamly  produce  a  crop,  even  without 
irrigation ;  but  for  more  than  naif  the  year  the  soil  would 
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ROAD.  Ulder  tha  !r«d  it  is  prrpowd  to  eiiibr«<^ 
r.aii  mx'iL^r.r^  w .ih.  a,  bnef  skeCrh  of  the  iis?ofy  of  road>, 
rer'-imcg  tjc  zz.  :re  de'L^ed  4ta:ii*.ral  itiformatioQ  to  the  gct>- 
irn..b;::il  artic  e§  :n  :riL«  workman!  to  Wit  and  Tc^xpikk 
Tar^Ti  for  aa  e\f  lanitxc  of  the  laws  respecun^  the  for- 
ma.:., a  and  ma^n'ecacoe  of  the  L^bwajs  in  this  country. 

Tbe  .rc^or^nce  ai:ajL<^  to  roads  by  tbe  great  nation^  of 
an*.-)  iity  is  ab^clantly  te?t;£ed  by  h;s:o'ians»  though,  ex- 
cep:  .n  :he  rase  of  the  Roman  rca'ts^  there  are  few  remains 
ex^t.r^.  The  Carthagir.  ans  are  said  to  hare  beeo  the  in- 
Ten'.on  of  paved  reads,  which  were  much  used  by  the  Romans, 
who  were  d.^tin^uiihed  bT  the  vast  extent  ai:d  solid  con- 
srruc'.ion  of  their  h:ghways,  of  which  several  thousand  miles 
were  made  in  Italy  alone,  while  erery  country  which  was 
brought  under  their  sway  was  more  or  less  intersected  by 
thefte  channels  of  oommanication.  Though  formed  mainly 
to  facilitate  military  moTements^  the  Roman  roads  were  pro- 
ductive of  the  greatest  civil  benefits.  Beine  made  by  a 
power  whose  resources  were  almost  unlimited,  these  militai  y 
ro<ad.i  were  usually  laid  out  in  straight  lines  from  one  station 
to  another,  with  little  regard  to  natural  obstacles,  which 
were  frequently  passed  by  means  of  very  extensive  works, 
as  excavations,  bridges,  and,  in  some  instances,  tunnels  of 
considerable  length.  The  solidity  of  their  construction  was 
fully  equal  to  the  boldness  of  their  design ;  a  fact  proved  by 
the  existence  of  many  that  have  borne  the  traffic  of  near  two 
thousand  years  without  material  injury.  The  Roman  cii 
gincers  were  very  particular  in  securing  a  firm  bottom, 
which  was  done  when  necessary  by  ramming  the  ground 
with  small  stones,  fragments  or  brick,  &c.    On  this  care- 
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fully  prepared  foundation  a  pavement  of  large  stones  was 
firmly  set  in  cement,  the  stones  bein^  occasionally  squared, 
hut  more  commonly  of  irregular  shapes,  though  always  accu- 
rately fitted  to  each  other.  For  this  purpose  many  varieties 
of  stone  were  userl*  but  the  preference  seems  to  have  been 
given  to  basalt,  where  it  could  be  had,  it  being  used  in 
niuny  situations  in  which  other  suitable  materials  might 
have  been  procured  with  less  labour  and  expense.  Where 
lar^e  blocks  could  not  be  conveniently  obtained,  small  stones 
of  hard  quality  were  sometimes  cemented  together  with 
lime,  forming  a  kind  of  concrete,  of  which  masses  extending 
to  a  depth  of  several  feet  are  still  in  existence.  The  strength 
of  their  pavements  is  illustrated  by  a  fact,  related  by  a  mo- 
dor  ii  traveller,  who  states  that  the  substratum  of  one  still  in 
use  has  been  so  completely  washed  away  by  a  current  of 
>vatcr  without  the  surface  being  at  all  disturbed,  that  a  man 
may  creep  under  the  road  from  side  to  side,  and  carriages 
])a>s  over  the  pavement  as  over  a  bridge.  The  Roman 
1  oails  were  generally  raised  above  the  ordinary  surface  of  the 
1^ round,  and  frequently  had  two  carriage  tracks  separated 
by  a  raised  footpath  in  the  centre. 

In  some  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  especially  in 
Italy,  the  Roman  system  of  road-making  has  been  imi- 
tated, particularly  in  city  pavements;,  but  in  Britain  the 
attempts  to  follow  the  Roman  model  appear  to  have  been 
very  limited,  and  road-making  has  been  very  imperfectly 
practised  till  within  a  few  years.  Many  of  the  existing 
hi>;h\vays  were  originally  mere  paths  or  tracks  from  place  to 
place,  their  course  having  been  determined  more  by  acci- 
dental circumstances  than  by  a  due  attention  to  the  pro- 
perties of  a  good  road.  Thus  deviations  were  made  from 
the  direct  course  in  order  to  cross  rivers  at  fordable  points, 
and  the  road  was  conducted  over  a  hill  in  preference  to  a 
more  level  course  round  its  base,  to  take  advantage  of 
natural  drainage.  As  improvements  have  been  introduced 
in  the  systems  of  construction  and  repair,  the  direction  and 
levels  haye  been  frequently  left  unaltered,  to  avoid  the  tem- 
porary inconvenience  and  expense  attending  a  deviation 
from  the  established  course.  The  scanty  information  we 
possess  as  to  the  state  of  the  roads  in  early  times  indicates 
that  it  was  very  bad ;  and  after  the  introduction  of  turnpikes, 
and  even  down  to  the  commencement  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, the  greater  part  of  the  roads  were,  owing  to  injudicious 
modes  of  construction  and  repair,  in  a  state  very  unfit  for 
trartic. 

The  inefficiency  of  the  system  of  maintenance  by  parish 
and  statute  labour  was  proved  before  the  passing  of  the  first 
Turnpike  Act  in  1653;  yet  the  necessity  of  improvement, 
and  the  obvious  justice  of  maintaining  roads  by  tne  produce 
of  tolls,  did  not  lead  to  the  extensive  adoption  of  the  turn- 
pike system  for  about  a  century  after  that  time.  In  the 
latter  half  of  the  last  century  turnpike-roads  multiplied 
rapidly,  and  superior  principles  of  construction  also  made 
some  progress. 

During  the  last  forty  years  the  attention  of  government 
has  been  repeatedly  directed  to  the  importance  of  this  class 
of  public  works,  and  the  Highland  and  Holyhead  roads, 
formed  by  Telford  and  others,  have  done  much  in  improving 
and  extending  the  science  of  road-making.  The  Highland 
roads  alluded  to  were  made  under  the  commission  of  1803, 
and  originated  in  the  military  roads  formed  in  consequence 
of  the  rebellions  of  1715  and  1745,  which  had  been  found 
vury  beneficial  to  the  districts  to  which  they  afforded  the 
means  of  access.  The  roads  made  and  improved  under  the 
manageroentof  theHighland-Road  Commissioners  extend  to 
more  than  900  miles,  the  whole  being  in  a  mountainous 
district,  but  so  well  laid  out  that  their  inclinations  are 
always  moderate.  The  works  executed  in  the  formation  of 
these  roads  are  very  extensive,  and  comprise  upwards  of 
lluo  bridges.  The  Holyhead  road  improvements  were 
commenced  in  1815,  and  in  these  Telford  and  his  able  as- 
sistants had  the  opportunity  of  carrying  into  effect,  under  a 
government  commission,  a  plan  of  road-making  suitable  to 
a  great  traffic,  on  principles  generally  considered  to  bo 
nearly  perfect  The  principles  on  which  these  important 
works  have  been  executed  are  verv  fully  detailed  by  Sir 
Henry  Parnell,  in  his  valuable  'Treatise  on  Roads,*  to 
which  work  the  writer  of  this  article  is  indebted  for  much 
of  the  following  information.  The  name  of  M^  Adam  must 
not  be  passed  over  without  notice  in  this  place,  as  his  exer- 
tions have  done  much  towards  attracting  public  attention 
to  the  improvement  of  roads,  even  where  his  peculiar  prin- 
ciples bare  not  been  acted  upon. 


Though  much  remains  to  be  accomplished,  and  the  phi- 
losophy of  road-making  is  yet  very  imperfectly  understood 
by  a  large  proportion  of  those  to  whom  the  care  of  the  high- 
ways is  committed,  it  is  impossible  to  compare  the  past  and 
present  state  of  roads  without  feeliug  grateful  for  their  im- 
provement, and  observing  in  how  great  a  degree  that  im- 
provement has  benefited  the  agricultural,  commercial,  and 
moral  interests  of  the  community. 

Designing  a  Line  qfRoad;  Earth-works,  ^c, — ^Though 
formerly  little  attended  to,  the  design  of  a  line  of  road  is 
a  subject  which  requires  extensive  knowledge  and  mature 
deliberation.  It  is  often  advisable  to  sun'ey  several  difierent 
lines,  in  order  to  -the  selection  of  that  which,  on  careful 
comparison,  appears  to  have  the  preponderance  of  de&iruble 
qualities.  To  be  theoretically  perfect,  a  road  should  com- 
bine the  qualities  of  straightness  and  level,  and  its  surface 
should  be  smooth  and  hard ;  and  the  best  road,  practically, 
will  be  that  which  makes  the  best  compromise  between 
unavoidable  deviations  from  this  theoretical  perfection.  It 
may  be  observed  however  that  although  some  writers  speak 
of  the  absolute  perfection  of  each  of  these  qualities  as 
essential  to  the  idea  of  a  good  road,  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  it  is  desirable  of  any,  excepting  the  first.  Of  these 
qualifications  the  two  first  belong  to  the  design  or  laying 
out  of  the  line,  and  the  last  two  to  the  execution  of  the  road 
and  the  materials  made  use  of. 

The  qualities  of  straightness  and  level,  or  the  line  qf  di- 
rection and  line  of  draught,  should  be  very  carefully  ad- 
justed to  each  other.  Some  remarks  on  this  subject  will 
be  found  in  the  article  Railway,  p.  250,  which  apply 
equally  to  the  laving  out  of  common  roads,  though  the  pro- 
portionate retaraation  due  to  a  given  ascent  is  very  difier- 
ent, owing  to  the  great  comparative  resistance  of  a  common 
road.  Among  the  circumstances  that  may  authorise  a 
deviation  from  the  straight  line,  are  the  power  of  obtaining 
suitable  materials  for  the  road,  avoiding  valuable  property 
or  difficult  ground,  and  including  towns  or  villages  in  the 
route. 

It  seems  to  be  a  prevailing  opinion  with  modem  engineers, 
that  the  line  of  direction  has  not  generally  been  made  as 
subordinate  as  it  should  be  to  the  line  of  draught;  and  it 
will  be  well  to  remember,  in  laying  out  a  new  road,  that 
while  the  effect  of  gravity  must  ever  remain  the  same,  the 
resistance  occasioned  by  imperfections  in  the  road  and  car- 
riages will  be  reduced  by  every  prospective  improvement 
in  ttieir  construction ;  thereby  increasing  the  proportionate 
effect  of  gravity,  and  making  the  line  of  direction  still  more 
subordinate  to  that  of  draught,  or,  in  other  words,  increasing 
the  length  of  level  road  that  may  be  traversed  with  the 
same  expenditure  of  power  as  would  raise  the  load  up  n 
given  elevation.  Curves  increase  the  resistance  to  the 
motion  of  carriages,  and  add  to  the  risk  of  accident; 
but  if  slight,  they  increase  the  length  of  the  road  much 
less  than  might  be  supposed.  Edge  worth,  in  his  '  Essay 
on  the  Construction  of  Roads  and  Carriages,'  says,  'A 
road  ten  miles  long,  and  perfectly  straight,  can  scarcely 
be  found  anywhere;  but  if  such  a  road  could  be  fount!, 
and  if  it  were  curved,  so  as  to  prevent  the  eye  from 
seeing  farther  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  it,  in  any  one 
place,  the  whole  road  would  not  be  lengthened  more  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  yards.' 

The  principle  explained  in  p.  250  of  the  article  Railway, 
of  so  arranging  the  inclinations  on  each  side  of  the  summit, 
or  highest  point  unavoidably  passed  over,  that  there  may 
be  no  unnecessary  rise  and  /all,  is  equally  deserving  of  at- 
tention in  the  design  of  a  common  road,  although  it  has 
been  much  neglected.  The  following  statement  respecting 
an  old  road  in  the  Isle  of  Anglesey,  which  was  altered  by 
Telford,  shows  how  very  much  a  road  may  be  improved  by 
judicious  alterations;  not  only  by  shortening  the  line  and 
lowering  the  summits,  but  also  by  diminishing  the  minor 
undulations:^ 


Old  road 
New  road 


Summit  aboTe 
high  water. 

339  feet 
193 


fi 


Total  rise 
auit  fall. 

3,540  feet 
2,257     „ 


L«ugth. 
Miles.        Yards. 


24 
21 


Difference  •     146  feet        1,283  feet 


428 
1,596 

592 


However  desirable  a  perfect  level  may  be  in  theory,  a 
road  with  moderate  inclinations,  as  of  1  in  100,  is  found  to 
be  preferable  in  practice,  because  without  such  a  slope  it  is 
difficult  to  get  rid  of  water  fiist  enough,  unless  tho  road  b# 
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It  sfiouM  always  be  borne  in  vor.nA  ibal  the  occurrence  of 
one  Hteup  lull  on  a  line  of  road  affects  the  working  of  the 
whole  Ime,  as  the  number  of  hor>e»  rerjuired  for  adcen«ling 
it  must  be  ui»ed,  although  a  portion  of  tbetr  power  may  be 
unemptoyed  on  the  greater  part  of  the  road.  Tlie  inconve- 
nience of  a  itecp  inclination  may  be  diminii>hed  by  ia)in^  a 
fttono  tramway  for  the  use  of  ascending  Tehicles ;  a  mea- 
sure which  has  been  adopted  with  success  on  the  Holyhead 
road,  where,  on  a  slope  of  about  1  in  20,  the  power  re<|ui red 
to  draw  a  ton  haa  been  reduced  by  (his  means  from  2'J4lbs. 
to  1 32  lbs. 

In  arranging  the  works  necessary  for  obtaining  the  re- 
quired level,  the  preference  should  be  given  to  embank- 
ments ;  and,  wherever  it  is  practicable,  the  bed  of  the  road 
should  be  elevated  two  feet  above  the  natural  level,  for  the 
sake  of  efficient  drainage.    Tunnels  are  very  rarely  intro- 
duced on  common  roads,  being  very  costly,  and,  when  of  con- 
siderable length,  inconvenient  from  their  darkues^.    WheQ 
the  ruad  is  in  an  excavation,  the  side- slopes  should  never 
bo  steeper  than  two  horizontal  to  one  vertical,  and  it  is  de- 
sirable to  have  those  on  the  south  side  three  to  one ;  because;, 
though  many  materials  will  stand  at  steeper  inclinations,  it 
is  essential  to  the  preservation  of  the  ioaa«  and  the  comfort 
of  horses  travelling  upon  it,  that  the  sun  and  air  should 
have  free  access  to  its  surface.    Where  stone  can  be  rea- 
dily procure<l,  the  erection  of  walla  at  the  bottom  of  the 
slopes  gives  a  neat  and  finished  appearance  to  the  road,  and 
pruvents  earth, which  maybe  loosened  from  the  sides,  from 
falhnp;  into  the  side  channels  or  drains.    The  Uigbgata 
Archway  road  affords  an  example  of  the  great  difficulties 
that  occasionally  attend  a  deep  excavation,  owing  to  the  ac* 
cumulation  of  water;    the  remedy  for  which  is  described 
horeaficr.    Where  embankments  are  required,  strong  fenc- 
ing \%  ci*|MH*ially  necessary,  to  guard  agamst  the  occurrence 
of  urrtdonts.     Some  of  the  roads  formed  by  Telford  are 
conducted  serous  deep  valle>s  by  bridges  or  viaducts  of  great 
intignitudu.  in  order  to  maintain  the  desired  level  without 
the  inconvenience  and  exi)ense  of   large  darth  embank- 
nH*nt». 

In  old  road%  the  bridi»c«  erected  for  the  passage  of  rivers 
•ro  fii'<|ucMitly  tnaxlc  much  smaller  than  is  advisable,  so  that 

•  T».M««»C»«I  (i»*>rii»«.ui.  %li.t)i  ita  iUif<*iiiutuiQ%»i.t4,rfimoraiii»l«*«aiiM<f 
/«-/»  ,h.,,  M  iiM'MMi'l  ,11  ■  ligi.i  j.»..ri.,fi,  1,0,1  brMilci  nmrUiiiK  thr  draught  at 
•»»»j  !•«  m  itorfiiy  ymtA*.  fMtiiit*  M'lt  rti«»  (tl»(«nrn  run.  himI  iTif  raUt  of  accll- 
tMr  m4»*h*\\j  OM  •*miy  |Mft  M  Um  rvM.    k  f«U  SvKilMlos  vf  U  toflirM  la 
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qu&i.zlT  ZA^'jciSkrr.  Sizzit  vsrki  of  u^  .siur  c 
riiTc  ex«c-Uji  3'-^L  ac 3  jx:l:3-  II  tbe  *!>;*  U  a  j  rt-:  :  t 
be  O'-^T  Si.x  isri*r«  t^r^jclal  to  a  fuL<  v*rLi«u  ^t-  *j  a  -. ; 
ciaf  be  f^rLLtd  ij  b^Ili^ng  a  wall  iLlnj  ieet  k-^L,  U-  : 
,uh-y::t  c.*t  ir,'o  ihe  r^k.  ai.i  cjil^^g  mio  tbe  ruck,  iv  :..<: 
depb  cf  ten  feet  on  a  level  w:;s  ibe  i^p  of  liie  w^i  ,  ;  ^ 
iy-iot  be:we«i  wLl?b  ar.d  xLe  faac  uf  the  pftec.p.ce  is  £..-..1 
ID  w.;h  eaxiL  or  stJLc.  Bj  tius  mos:^  a  pi^iktm  t«c:<:w 
Cve  feet  w.-ie  is  obtsJr.eL  Mxiit  work»  of  iL^  c:.4* 
rarter  hii-e  been  executed  bj  Telf  j  d  a-d  otLtr  erg  i^t^r^^ 
in  van./U5  (arts  of  Sc-.ila:;!,  in  the  Bi^hl^ci  ruA^s.  jo.  i 
tb>«e  form.:.g  ihe  c--Cinscii:caL;n  beimex^a  EuLcbur^L  u:  ii 
London:  a;.d  others,  the  bclir.e»s  cf  vhx:hc<4nmai.ds  l.>.- 
versal  ^dru.rati.n,  crcur  in  the  great  mooala^n-; a>>c^  if 
the  SicDpjn  and  Muiit  Ce:i.s,  vli.ch  form  iffip«rrk»lijlie 
monuments  of  the  talent  az;d  er.ere>  «>f  the  engineers  ul 
Nap  le^n,  by  whosi  they  were  execuU^d. 

When  the  works  are  ccmjleied  to  ihe  proper  le^el  fc-r 
receiving  the  hard  maleriaU  thai  form  the  surface  uf  ti.e 
road,  the  earth  should  be  farmed  icto  the  intended  wui  h 
and  a  nearly  level  surface,  the  f<x>ipath  or  paths  bc.:.^ 
elevated  a  few  iuches  above  the  bed  of  lite  camage-wav. 
Thirty  feet  is  the  ordinar}*  width  vf  the  carriage- w a>.  e\- 
elusive  of  footpaths,  of  the  Holyhead  road ;  but  owing  to  tLo 
diminution  of  traffic  Stuce  the  opeumg  of  the  London  and 
Birmingham  railway,  a  recent  Report  suggested  the  pruprie;? 
of  reducing  the  width,  in  most  places,  to  twenty-four  or 
twenty- five  feet.  This  width  may  be  more  or  leas  exoteiit^ 
in  the  vicinity  of  large  towns,  according  to  the  amount  of 
traffic,  but  should  be  exactly  adhered  to  in  other  situations, 
as  uniformity  in  this  particular  greatly  improves  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  road,  and  also  contributes  to  economy,  both 
as  to  the  land  and  materials,  and  the  cost  of  maintenance. 
Some  engineers  recommend  that  the  bed  should  be  ma>ie 
convex,  in  the  same  degree  as  the  finished  surface  of  iho 
road ;  but  it  is  quite  flat  in  the  Holyhead  road,  by  winch 
means  a  greater  depth  of  materials  is  allowed  in  the  centre 
than  at  the  sides  of  the  road.  Much  has  been  said  on  tito 
subiect  of  the  best  form  for  the  transverse  section  uf  a 
road.  Formerly  it  was  common  to  make  it  ^i^ry  convex, 
often  to  a  degree  that  was  highly  dangerous,  with  the  idea 
of  throwing  off  water ;  but  this  notion  is  very  &lUcious, 
because  if  a  road  be  allowed  to  wear  into  ruts,  no  decree 
of  convexity  that  can  be  given  is  sufficient  to  keep 
it  dry ;  while,  if  the  surface  be  good,  a  very  moderate  slope 
is  sufficient  to  carry  off  water,  and  a  steep  inclination  «U1 
cause  it  to  run  with  such  velocity  as  to  wear  away  the 
road  materials.  Another  disadvantage  oC  too  great  an  in- 
clination is,  that,  by  throwing  the  weight  ef  a  earriage  on 
one  side,  the  vehicle  itself  is  injured,  and  the  overloaded 
wheels  cut  up  the  road  more  than  necessary.  Some  have 
gone  BO  far  in  opposition  to  this  practice  as  to  advocate  per- 
fectly flat  or  even  concave  roads,  in  favour  of  both  of 
which  much  may  be  said  ;  but  the  general  practice  of  mo- 
dern road  makers  is  to  make  the  surface  alightly  convex. 
In  Telford's  roads  the  convexity  it  elUplieal»  the  iaU  being 
half  an  inch  at  four  feet  from  the  centre,  two  inches  at  nine 
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HAoJ  tibnated  wit^  iron,  viih  nmneroiis  nh>niwik  or  gr&ofve^  ]  unong  tbe  best  of  tbe  siooes  no' 


ftl4>mnf*  ahout  three  mobos  from  tbe  centre  to  Uie  sides ; 
th<«M>  chunnfiifr  «an'ing  Itir  the  siimes  to  lie  uid  iasteji  in, 
atul  r4^nduciin|;  ui\  w&uir  that  mi|;ht  peirooUt«  throQ|:b  them 
ihUi  tht>  «idr  dmin».  Tbti«  ineaiuiro,  cainbined  wah  cs  eitr*- 
ordiium  nxuint  uf  drainage  anjountini;  in  the  vho)e  to  a 
Icn^^th  of  t^.9ii.>  yanisk.  proved  «o  rompiote  a  rerordy,  that 
11.  the  fir»i  winter  uUcr  tiie  coiocnt  was  laid,  coaches  were 
ahli>  lo  po  up  H  ith  four  horses  at  a  trot  with  tl»e  heaviest 
liuuU.  thnitf*h  hcKire  the  improvement  sot  homes  had  \ 
xniMinitul  wah  diflirulr^  at  a  waikmir  pare.  The  effect  of 
thr  u]t4>ruU«in  on  the  wcur  of  ihc  roud  was  equally  «ati&fiir> 
tiirv,  ttmr  inches  of  qimnz  licini;  worn  away  on  the  old 
hrttiom  wluli>oiit\  halt  an  inch  uf  the  ssame  stone  was  worn 
wtioic  laul  on  thf  ocmriit  foundation.  The  cx]>en8e  of  la}"- 
nu.  ilu  rx^mriit  rnmnosmum,  incUiding  the  fornuiLuin  of  the 
\uH,  ot  Uu-  roail,  wa^  aOout  ten  shilimL'^  per  lineal  yard,  part 
o!  thr  j;r.ivcl  u»ei\  licinj;  old.  Macncill  estimated  the  cost 
at  trom  iwitivr  u>  Afieon  ^illingii  per  yard  if  new  gravel 
Wi'pj   purrhai«»d. 

Till-  cfiis**!  of  a  paved  or  concrete  foundation  in  dimi- 
Dtiklimi:  titr  dmiurht  appears,  from  the  suhjianed  state- 
mi  lu,  founded  on  expcnnients  with  Mr.  Maciieill's  road 
iti«iiruiioi.  u*  tw  vcr\  {^rcai  :  but  a  more  extensive  8erie$  of 
t^a)^  »^  desirabu-  Uu  a  ct)nipanson  of  difftrreni  $:y;;teiiis  under 
Tanou>  orcumiitanccs  Tiu-  drautrht  of  a  wags^uii  wei^huig 
«.  r\%L.  wa>  louuu  tt)  bt  at.  (oUoW'sv.-— 

vh  a  wrli-maxlt  pnvcmcm    ,  «  ,  , 

ill.  1.  ra'iil  Willi  &i\  mches  of  bard  hcukexi  stone 
oi  u  roiu:ii  p«ivemimi        ,  ,         .         • 

I  ti.i4  suuiUi'  roau,  wiu.a  foundation  of  Roman 
ppnion;  an*.  ijTjive,  iii  iu»L  of  nnvcment 

C)i  L  liiAL.  ^iU>  a  tiiuik  rumtUi^  ol  brakon  sti»ne 
^\^:  ourU.  ..,.,, 

vh    i<  uiad  Will,  a  Uuuk  c^uitin^  of  ^avol  on 
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schistBS  stones  will  nake  smooih  roads^  bcinjr  of  a  »  ^ 

and  ai^illaoeous  structure,  but  are  rapid jj   riatrcwrni    . 
wet,  bj  the  pressure  of  vbeelss  and  oecasioB  fireal  ci.t-:    - 
in  scraping  and  constantly  laying  on  new  eeaun^s.     L. 
stone  is  defective  in  the  sane  respecL     It  vcais  r^. 

away  when  wet,  and  thereibre,  when  tbe  U^fic  is  wery  ^ 
it  is  an  expensive  material.     Sandstone  is  BBcb  t.^.  r 
for  the  surface  of  a  road ;  it  will  never  makeahani  <;•:  :.  _  . 
It  is  vesy  well  adapted  to  tbe  porpase  of  a  fosBdaixuc  r . 
ment.     Flints  vary  very  mnch  in  quality  as  a  road  c  2  -. 
The  hardest  of  them  are  nearly  as  good  as  the  i>es>t  . 
stfioe,  but  tbe  softer  kinds  are  quickly  cni^ied    t>> 
wlieels   of  carriages,   and    laake    heavy  azMi  dirty    !   •   • 
Gravel,  when  it  consists  of  the  pebbles  of  tbe  hard   Si^r  > 
stones,  IS  a  good  malenal,  particularly  when  tbe  pr 
aie  so  large  a&  to  admit  of  their  bemg  broken  ;    bi^:  &  r  • 
it  consii»ts  of  limeiktoDe,  sandstone,  or  flmt,  k  is  a  tc   . 
bad  one;  for  it  woan  so  rapidly  that  tbe  crust  0/  a  r 
made  with  it  always   consists  of  a  large  portioD  of   1.  - 
eartiiy  matter  to  which  it  as  rediioed.     This  pcvrents  1. 
gra\'^  from   becoming  consolidated*  and  mi  Am   a    r  - 
made   wiih    it  extremely   defective  wnlh  respect  to    xlh 
perfect  hardness  which  it  onght  to  ba%«.*     Mr.  Ste«er.«  n 
in  tbe  article  'Road'  xa  tbe  *  Edinburgh  Eocyck-pcIV 
states  the  distribution  of  road  materials  in  tlfee   Br.:.)  1 
h»lands  to  be  partial  and  irre^uhir.     * Througbout  S<x«.nr  a. 
and  even  as  far  8c>uih  as  the  approaching  aotirnes  v(  \  .t. 
nvers  Tees  and  Ribble,  good  road-metal  is  fjenerai.)    l> 
be  met  With,  containing  the  numerous  varieues  of  ^ritnic, 
in^eenstone.  basalt,  porphyry,  and  limestane.     South  of  t!..> 
b^iundan,  as  far  as  the  Trent  and  tbe  Dee  in  Cbe»bire^  : .  i 
fitrmatKiQ  is  chiefly  coal,  sandstone,  and  the  softer  varK;.»-$ 
of  limestone.     In  the  Situibem  couXiUes  rhalk  and   i:ra\t] 
still*,  chiffly  occur,  affording  Ihnt  and  grav^  both  of  u ;;;.  * , 
uriuHT  proper   man  Element,    make    excehent    roads.      ]:• 


Tlv  Uu    fiirnuiiioi.  nf  liic  p;:vcmt'n;  of  a   nieluilfd  rnjid.  |  North  aiid  SolUi  Waies  we  have  all  the  varieties  of  ro«- 

luf^ai  wiiich  are  common  to  Scotland.     In   irelaiid  ti 


tia(*e  excellent  road  maicnals,  as  gzanite  and 
prciti  gt'nt'ri.ii\  di>iributed.' 


.t\ 


i«e  a*c 


ainvt^:  am  tiurc  skuic  uui;   nin^    tie  (>a>i^«  d^ntst^i  wiih  Uu- 

lwmnii?T  ma\   he   uyani.      Tin   iiiiinc*   shoi.iil    he  toieriih  \ 

rei'uU"  II    »uc.  and   i.»iu  11.  ro^>  wiLfc  ti»t»n    broudt^t   fare 

u»*inuAT4iv  Uu-  iiai*rs*;»r«s   tUMiip   careru.iv    fi.ird  up  *.Ui  I       An  iti:rrc>ung  cxtteriment  has  h<«n  iritidon  a  part  of '.lie 

*:.inf«riuniv.n^  «c^  ««.  u  nin  iiw  wa.iit  pl:^vmell^  tnxrcihor,  ]  Hit.vtioad  rnad   ivtw«!n  London  and  Birmingham,  as   i.» 

SLt.K  t•ft:•.'*l*iu»I^  proMMT  'Ut  cur.l.  f^on)  workiiiC  up  iiirrmch  |  tbe<'fit»rz  of  iron  amonp.;  the  road  meuu  in  CtmoiisLing  ihf 

ijji  1,  iOLs.      li.  oiu  o:  Tt»iii:u>  ji}M»4'iiicuiioiis  tt>r  ihe  Hoi*-  j  wear  of  th<*  ntad.     Thfc  ir^m  i»  cjtsi  m  ;!«■  form  of  cur*fN 

mui  Ttwui  tilt  uimt«ii!iian»o:  iiif  >iones  tor  a  pavcmciit  U\ir:\     about  an  inch  square.,  and  ahen  the  road  was  Ok.'ii>Oi.«ij:t*l. 

it*f>\  w;.it    aiY   r'veu   as«**voi   inrtic*  lin^y  in   the  roidiiic  of  }  boics  large  enoiu:h  to  iw«.ve  ihem  weie  jur^fd  m   lU   sui- 

iit:  T.»<iu  fi*t  in  'lift-  a:  nmt  it'4»:  from  the  wniirr^  loui  inc.be«>  ,  face,     A  i^.niu  cube  was  int'n  piaccd  in  each  huue,  *o  as  \i 

a<  iwi  ivt  ten;,  aiu.  Uirec  mctio>  a;  liJuvi,  l«»pi.  Uic  siitncs  lo  ;  be  hn'cl  *iih  the  roa^  and  inc  i.ma*.  sUi:ie-<-nips  wer*  b. ..: 

t».   lau.  ieni7t!iwi<rf  arr«M^  tiu  road.  nn<l  the  unncT  eturt  in  no     dt'Wn  about  ;bc  iron  Wiih  a  maiieu    One  of  tneae  iron  ci.\4 

ciHj  ii' c\pirt»i.  loUT    mriifs  tvuic      Ali  irn'4.i.uirii»ei  arc  t«'     is  placi'd  in  cx'eri  four  lnfile^uf  surfar'c.     Tbe\   \trw  sl-  11 

Ik  bi-i>«k.ct  of!   h\  Uu    li.ininioT.  and  ;lu  siniic-ciii)i>  u-s<*d  in     Wc'oioe  firniN    imtK^ancd.  so  as  n«k;  u*  lie  di^uiiwii  bv  tiic 

T»a^'iki:u:  ifti  loini!'  an^  iii^^rie<  to  lie  Wiwi^oo  in  t«)    bund  w  .  ro'.i.ng  of  caiTiages  or  the   fe<«t  of  me  boi^aes;  aod  to  u^.^t 

w.u   J;.n:  iianimt^rs.     No  ruminiii^   fcv  in»m'?isi»r* ,  and  it  is     their  consoiKlMutn,  it  i>  rcvMUiini'ndiui  u  waier  iLe   loa'l 

ti:*^:raon  u  ntt'viMi;  ca'i*  V  liuti  an  uswtd  in  lUc  convex  unc<» 

0    ;itt  roai.  inau*ruit>  troti.  tuniur  Urowr.  upon  tiic  paveuicnt 

li.  •   Tt    I    te-  co^t»rrl.  Wilt,  huikci    stoni:. 

s.  un  TCkjiLi  m.«kGtv  usu  i.  p.i\rnuu»;  cvon  or  a  subsstraTuro 
<i  T.ir«k..  iMten  1.  t>  u)u^vri«.  itii*  in  tuam  cjtAo  it  is  unnc- 
a.iit  ui^rtk    r  tm   >u7ture  tv  smoiut*.  1:  >)uuiid  iu' 

m.\^  u  i  .itxjrts  a:  Tv»ujhMcsto'  smniu:  tr  that  of  a  ptve- 
.  u  « *ii.-:  Lt^:  tin  i<»Ai.  mau«-tui>  m;«\  i>4a  iiii4lc  unon 
1.  V  itcrt  nnT.:K  ::*»  v»i\  *u  wm;t.  o;  a  t«ui.  m^rht  he  toe 
•LT'f  :>»'v^  ijr  'v'MTneii  t -^^unt* limes'  linntcr:  }(  awij'»h  a! 
t  >sei-  J-  1-r-uz.u  i-e.,  11  »itt  oeijiti.  li.  ?»t:uaJi*»ns  wb*»rc 
t.i^'^  4-  :r  .J  si-;"»*.u  nua*;*^  r«ii  tu  raHi'v  n**vi.red,  it  i> 
:       _   ;    •*  •  —  itu'^•   t.  n^.ki  i  ^rttaa.  ai.t  s.v  tnrhr>  *»:  tv'-oki^ri 

*  T  •.  ^  .  iw«>.2tr;*«  .;.^  W';t    U'l.  iiu'tu^  »KM»J.  /i'~  b**.»krn 

&        r    «    I-^  .-*     '•-    .Tit         ^'      ^  .11**0 "vC  SU-^^*^0:    l*'.    .Ill    R*i.ll 

*  ^  fe   S-  ■       :2-    tiL    is«»  n    t')rs^t.»rtf    t»'t>».tf    c}tt4.k   N.li.  U'^X 

. .  i.  i-i    :  .«...>^:.  4  'Ik  T.  nv»i»'  a*  n*viu  u^  *o.mx 

T  J-      -^.*—    a.  .*.    r^o    fc.n'i.w*..:v.»i  a    *l%(  r»^«.  mc'a^  o: 

r  ••.  -.  <fc:  Ti   ^i.*zi  t  .•TS*  i:w  "<4.   :-i"»  a:  iht  r*ta«'«.  iv  Ai^'ru^a* 

::        -:.»•  •^.       iv.  *  .:•  t\  'U   ''i  tf  tbe    bu%«o<    'uNvtr   ^^   tc   Iv 

.. '  •  »    'i^     w  J*  *». M   i.  :.•  s  o'  s<»iiv  4  ».:..  !♦»•>  »«vn.  5Anv 

-  "    :*--    ♦      :*    ».    -^    T  »*.n«»  ti'  v»'u*    n'*',"!.  n>o"r   "T*nN,  ^ 


k>-^■•«  »i."x 


{i\*v'\ .  if  'Jif  cui»fas  arc  ins<-.;  leL  u.  ary  nt-aUitr,  liie  iron  >»  a> 
k)»ii:icJ  in  March.  *s.%:\,Mnoe  whu^ti  time  Uie  fton.on  uf  fvaJ 
in  Which  \Uc\  are  used  has  c*»rj*.*Lued  in  exccljent  rv|af. 
and  the  a-ca:  W'  so  mkieria*i*  d.u.ir.i^ni<ii,  tiiat  m  in><r^'  tv- 
hJidrd  tria*  of  the  pian  ai.oears  iiur».%  dt^iralj^e,  Mr. 
M  acne  ill,  liic  naK-nteit  of  this  mcib«.ia  kd  road-makiDg,  t.  n- 
sirtoT*  It  pi4r:jcuJar:t  aT»p'.irk:>j<  i£«  streets,  on  aeouuLil  iif  iia 
durab.'t.rx.and  thu.ks  u^at  Uic  expense  aoi^>d  be  tiiti.i.i;. a«> 
iron  0:  the  woi'st  qua;;r%  ma^  kie  U3*fd.  It  may  be  observed 
that  :hc  draught  or.  :tic  piece  of  rose  on  which  ibe  exptn- 
mcnt  is  niM.te  is  vor%  oasv,  una  uiai  biirses  ^  But  siiow 
U1A  icnd*»i'c\  Uy  sUv  unon  it. 

11.  the  cb*"»uv  A*  maK*:-iuhv.  the  cvpcnsc  ;»f  conveying  tht-ni 

Tc  ".hi  Ti.mr\  rr.«5.l  be  takoh  ii.ui  C4»n>io<»ri-li»>i*,  but  it  is  oUOii 

K'ttor  oc4»non.x  to  KicJ>  pA**^  «^ione  man  a  gr^mt  dt&s^r.oe 

^  .h^r.  1^  u!«4>  ij>a;  wh»cti  is  Jcs*  duralut;.  ir>i*ui:h  read.l)  prv»- 

I  Oh  "^v^ .  ax  »r.  ad^Vhor.  ic-  Jlvc  cvocnst  of  frequent  re{kairs  to 

,  a  r«»aa  fi.;*n><v^  %.A,  weak  mvteruit^  c^eat  aoc«ti«>&ai  iaL»our 

IX  urivwtv.  i<iv%n  ;hf  b*cseN.  ahvl.  hav<  ic  voard.?mii  ref«eakd 

,\»j«rx  4ki   t;«o>.h  >hin<x«      Thi*  is  uth  <*i  ;)»c  p.>jits  in  whiili 

jJu   »n*\!v»:MMhVHj;4.  i^n.i  i^hAi  *»:  r,»a*l  su.-^&'^vtr^  La\e  *  f.trt 

Kvr.  <j  >nii,x.»«a.  casov  tn;\  n.i  ac*-***:  •<»<;  ih  ai.»tii  an   ii.fcr.vr 

n>j.'«»;ift,  h«.>  Kv^fi   p-ivn.^Ai    t-.»ir   a  <4:>LLnc^  at  great  c^-st, 

^  ).«V  >toiK  a;  iVAi'.kM.^  ^.^tuiii.s  Okistti**!  ill  at»A«n4^aiice  on  U.c 

\\    h  ?^l^v*^.V.   fc  :hf   K^:  «i.«  of  tb#  br.tkea  Mone  f.«r 
%K  *..    imv  «•   K  r,vjin,  b,^  \.  I0  r.»-i.  unt  K^"  Adam  d  reel  that 
f».   n^^vN    vKmiU.  4'V.vvN.  >.\  A  4^i^h«  4m:2iccs  •;<  «>eu:ht.     lu 
.  >t»iiH   <i»v,  ^'t^  ihe  |54|-Vl^4\J?.  ha* 4  i«M*n  msun^AcM  to  test 
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.-  u.     M.,  <:.^.>^-l.llMm.  m  the  *  Eainbu^^'U  Eacyclopadia,'  I  htmiontal  wdU.    In  some  insUneei  tbe  Wocka  of  * 
-     u.:u...   L.  .1.C  i.e  ii  ^uiiUiur  Clones,  a*  being  cneaper  and    used  are  of  considerable  depth;  but  they  are  oft^n    ' 

.:»    .1.  .t:    J    ..fiuTv  Hum  viLmtioQ  LUan  laone  of  the  usual  "       ' 

— -V     7  .If    i^incr.si.ius   retummended  bv  him  are  fourteen 


and,  being  of  large  dimensions,  have  more  the  charuL  i . : 
Hag-stones  than  of  ordinary  paving-blocks    AtNapW-s  . 


-  .:s     -et:,    i^r.terru  luciiea  v^ide  at  the  baae,  twelve  inches  I  Florence,  stones  two  feet  square  and  six  inches  il.irfe. 
i .  .e  !.:    »-ii  ..  n,  u.iijiix  ui  nine  int-bes  U)ng.     The  increased  ,  diagonally  across  tbe  road,  and  neatly  set  in  Pozzolario 


a  "^iii?v   ^f:  .u-e*i  .a  thii  numerous  joinu  miirht  probably 
.i»i-.-"->aiu^.cu  any  aavancage  gained  by  the  adoption  of 

— •  jr'--tit  -wiv'njj  ,if  power  effected  by  tbe  use  of  tram- 
s^'iv-  ,i  rai.-iarv  irarraces  m  shown  by  numerous  experi- 
-.t-t*'-*.    *ctm»  .>t  -wnicn,  'n<»d  on  the  gmnke  tracks  of  the 

*  ««iM.»n'.^i  /l...i«i  .11  L«»iidun.  pn^vcfliljat  a  well-made  wag- 
"••  •  .1  Txii'vun  nrrea*ini^  v«iority,  by  the  force  of  gravity 
•'  .!•»  ^^•«■^  I  n«>nn  Hlorw  of  I  m  lo5.  On  this  road  a 
.»u  ,,»,!  »'»^^.:n  VMikjtim^  t«n  tons  has  l>een  drawn  uith  ap- 
-»*-"t'  ••:;••»   »r  >  <.iii,:«  wir-**^,  up  ?wi  aj«cent  of  I  in   274,  for 

•  -  *\,*'9'    I'   .«.r.i»x  "CO  miu»^.     ()n  an  iron  tramway  laid  in 
.»•    ',.►    «*  fit  \ut\  '^Ade  '^anal  ci>mparw  at   Fort  Dun- 

•  •<•      x-tr  <  *>-t«tfr,w   %  nnr4«i  na4  t^ ken  a  toad  of  three  tons 
n   .    -ir*    .'«.•  r:  .r  f  »iin«»  rwt.,   115  an   arcuvity  of  1  in   15, 

'    •  'r.    .  »    Mu.'  "'^  ho 'uwx'A  nof.  prorf'cd  with  it  on  a 

•.r«<(.««.ii   ■'4f.ii«''3»')iv   •  111   \\\  er^iM^f  \\\\e  of   drau^chf ;  and  the 
^r'  -^     »,   i»    t..*x    J.*»  inr4«»4  'a.««  nn  thrfte  tons  on  the  iron 

.    -**»i  -■   -»«  -iit^v  -i./t  •%»*»n?y  <l>ur  cwt.  on  the  com- 

»fi   '\\0K  '•iimnartfire  durabditv  of  dif- 

r*   »  .r#.  '. r  r»m'»\y4  und  for  paring  generally, 

t^n^m  ^i  J*—  fn«nr4  An  bior.k*  laid  m  a  toll 

*•  ■  >.«iM»rr/»  nj  fC^nd   tnmwFayr^  the  results  of 

.   */.v..   fftt    %t\.^*9-^  -    '|*'%«^  h'«»*»k«  wf»rft  (:ip;hteen  inches 

r        •^^  ••*•  «*•*•>  II. fi  W'tit.  iai/^t  rtown  iri  Marrh,  1830; 

1.^    /.wt«  ^.'-^i*    n  •  .m  f^tot**.   w»4  ajvertainfvj  after  they 

^9^,  f%   .«#-  •►••«T.»?«*^n  mon«h<,  m  Ao^u^t,  IH31'— 
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«  .A^'.,  V'-.i   thora   \ifn\i*:f\    than   tlieir 

^/  •  .A  '  J.,/; /:-//»*  M»fr ''Iiictjon  on  a  few 
^,  M*    /  f  .■/  /'/4/J«  rni;/ht,  at  H  small  ex- 
.'  ,  ,/  ^/(  ►-«»  u,  iiT>«'I  h/H;»;  and  it  is  proba- 
,.'\  *'  . ,  /J  U'iA.  in  an  important  degree, 
/A  "^.:«  »/#  r/^iit^if.  lli«  forini'lable  rivalry  of 
.,•   *'.  •  .-«?  M'«.yb"rid-ro?i/l  Commission- 
/.      «/'»//  /♦'.'//fofo'tii'l*  the  applica- 
>..  i4,  •/,  4--  Tf-*!    h,li».  and   states  lliat 
♦  /,   )r  fi.4r  wh'/le  I<fn7tli  of  the 
A  */  ^    ,/.  ',f  r.'/f*';  l^iliour  fully  one 
f.,.4v«/  «^r''  f///i«tructe^l  of  iron 
^  (/f*- *'"''•  ^''  /'  ftftttt^U'Atn,  a  coach 
.  /     /     J   '^.  /  .    '^  ft,'>t;rri   at  tbe  rate  of 
*..,/,     f    tvff   u*t  '•«,  <*nd   one  hiirfcc 
«,♦»  ♦   ^,.*  rf,  •  «i»  ro'/r#»  e.i«jly   tlian  two  I 
.    ^,   .     .«.   /,f   •/,•/»  n»f<i<  rin^:ht  be  re- 
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tar,  are  used;    tbe  surface  being  chipped  where  due  .^ 
or  turnings  occur,  to  prevent  the  slipping  of  horses,  u  : 
become  very  sure-footed  from  habit.     Oocasionally,  a- 
Milan,  different  kinds  of  paving  are  laid  for  ilic   w.   «  • 
tracks  and  hor»e-path,  so  as  to  produce  the  effect  of  a  ?! 
tramway.     These  pavements  have  been  recommerKit.: 
models  for  imitation  in  paving  tbe  streets  of  tsond'jn  . 
the  durability  with  which  they  are  constructed  woui-1  :• 
a  disadvantage  in  a  place  where  the  pavement   Ln**  1m 
frequently  disturbed  for  the  purpose  of  laying  il'^p 
repairing  water  and  gas-pipes,  or  cleansing  the  aewers  :  ^- 
it  is  probable  that  pavements  which  answer  Mrell  !'•  r 
lii^ht  vehicles  and  limited  traffic  of  many  of  the  contn 
cities,  would  be  found  quite  inadequate  to  bear  ibe  nii*. 
of  heavy  carriages  traversing  the  principal  thoroughtar^^ 
the  metropolis ;  uf  which  some  idea  may  be  formed  ix^iu  • 
fact  that  upwards  of  1 1,000  vehicles  were  observed  to  p  - 
along  King  William  Street,  near  London  Bridge*  on  t.. 
12th  of  August,  1840,  between  the  hours  of  eight  aju   i   . 
eight  P.M.,  being  at  the  rate  of  more  than  fifteen  per  nm  j* 
for  twelve  hours. 

Another  description  of  paved  road,  the  origin  of  wb:( h  • 
commonly  referred  to  the  Romans,  is  the  cActu>f<'^.  • 
roughly-paved  causeway  used  in  the  principal  highua)^  , 
France  and  some  other  parts  of  the  Continent,    i  his  k  ■  • 
of  road  has  been  much  recommended  for  itsdunibilit\  wi 
wcTl  made,  but,  unless  laid  with  a  degree  of  care  that  ui>. 
render  it  too  expensive  for  general  adoption,  it  causes  a  m  .  - 
unpleasant  and  fatiguing  jolting.     In  such  roads  the  \u  • 
ment  usually  covers  only  a  part  of  the  breadth  of  the  lo . 
leaving  the  sides  available  for  the  use  of  light  cama^^i  >  :- 
dry  weather;    and  it  has  been  suggested,  that  whuto  i 
width  of  the  roadway  would  allow,  it  might  prove  ad\j.- 
tageous  to  form,  in  all  great  roads,  a  track  of  pavemert  i 
hard  broken  stone  for  winter  use,  and  another  of  in<Vt   > 
materials  for  the  sununer,  both  to  save  tbe  wear  of  the  h  %  , 
road  and  increase  the  comfort  of  passengers.     Such  an  ^^^^ 
rangement  is  convenient  in  the  principal   apptoachca  * 
great  towns,  where  it  is  considered  best  to  have  tbe  \'^\* 
ment  at  tbe  sides,  tbat  carters  may  walk  either  on  or  n.  . 
the  footpaths,  and  that  foot-passengers  may  not  be  ino  •li 
moded  by  the  dirt  of  the  metalled  road. 

In  Holland,  pavements  of  brick,  which  are  also  prob^'  . 
derived  from  the  practice  of  Roman  engineers,  are  exU'i 
sively  used,  not  only  for  footpaths,  but  albo  for  the  pas^a-t•  • 
light  vehicles,  which  run  on  them  with  great  facility.  1 : . 
bricks  used  for  this  purpose  are  thin,  and  well  bedded  i. 
lime. 

Common  stone  pavements  are.  by  most  writers,  div.*'..-; 
into  two  classes:   rubble  causeway,  in  which  the  stones  arc 
of  irregular  shape,  and  very  im))erfectly  dressed  with  tt.r 
hammer ;  and  atsier  causeway,  which  is  formed  of  stontj>  .  .* 
larger  »ize  accurately  squared  and  dressed.     In  both  k.i.> 
the  excellence  of  the  pavement  depends  greatly  on    i- 
firinncgs  and  evenness  of  the  bed,  and  the  careful  fittn.j    ' 
the  stones  to  each  other,  which  may  be  accomplished  vi" 
very  irregular  stones  by  judicious  selection.      If  one  »toiK»  i  «• 
left  a  little  higher  or  lower  than  those  adjoining  it,  or  if  u  I  i 
CT>me  so  in  consequence  of  defective  bedding,  the  joUm^  ••. 
carriages  in  passing  over  the  defective  place  will  quick  \ 
damai^e  the  pavement;  the  wheels  acting  like  a  rammer  ir. 
driving  the  depressed  stones  deeper  into  the  earth,   wlm- 
iho  derangement  of  the   lateral   support   that  each  sioi.i- 
should  receive  from  those  adjoining  it,  occasions  ilu*  t\  ^ 
location  of  the  pavement  to  a  considerable  distance,  and  j. 
consequent  working  up  of  the  earth  through  the  (li>ttiri<  . 
joint**.     Defective  joints  form  another  fruitful  source  oi  .i.- 
jury  and  inconvenience  both  to  the  pavement  itself  and  \» 
(he  vehicles  jolted  over  it.     If,  as  is  often  the  cas»e  in  ti.- 
ferior  pavements,  the  edges  of  two  adjoining  stones  do  n.: 
meet  with  accuracy,  narrow  wheels  will  have  a  tenden<*\  • » 
blip  into  the  joint,  and  by  doing  so,  to  wear  the  edges  o:  li  - 
utones,  till,  as  may  be  frequently  seen,  the  surface  of  c.i* ". 
Htone  IS  worn  into  a  convex  form  that  renders  the  footii.t;  .«f 
horses  insecure,  and  causes  the  motion  of  vehicle^  dj.iv*  • 
rapidly  over  them  to  consist  of  a  series  of  bounds  or   Ic.i.  - 
from  one  stone  to  another,  accompanied  by  a  degue  c. 


RO  A  ; 

lateral  ilipinng  highly  ii^uriou*  to  the  canioge,  wliile  Ihe 
inegiiUr  percussioa  produced  lends  greatly  U)  the  deHlruc* 
liuDof  the  pavement. 

In  order  to  procure  a  Gnu  foundation,  ami  to  prevent 
earth  from  working  up  between  the  stones,  it  ii  advUable  in 
tlie  flr»t  instance  to  form  a  good  carriage-way  of  gravel  or 
broken  atone,  and  to  allow  it  to  be  uud  by  cairinges  till 
consolidated,  before  laying  the  pavement.  This  ]den  is 
staled  by  Gdgeworth,  in  his  '  Essay  on  llio  Construction  of 
Roads  and  CarTiagai,'  IS  1 7,  to  have  been  practiced  8 uocess- 
fully  by  Major  Taylor,  of  the  Paving- Boa  id,  in  some  pave- 
ments in  Dublin,  and  it  is  strongly  advocaled  by  more 
recent  road-makers.  Where  broken  stone  is  laid  to  a 
considerable  depth,  it  should,  as  in  the  i-ase  of  metalled 
ruuda,  be  applied  in  tbinlayers,eBch  being  separately  worked 
into  a  compact  stale.  Tlie  new  pavement  laid  a  few  jfeoim 
since  in  fleet  Street  affords  an  illustration  of  the  necessity 
of  this  precaution,  as  the  stones  were  well  shaped.  Laid,  and 
gri)ulod,  and  the  earth  was  removed  to  the  depth  of  from 
tnelvit  to  eighteen  inches,  its  place  being  supplied  by  broken 
stone ;  but  the  broken  stone,  being  thrown  in  by  cart-loads, 
and  merely  levelled,  was  not  united  into  a  compact  mass,  and 
ihetefure  very  soon  gave  way,  causing  the  pavement '     '  ' 


n  broken  stone,  as  a  foundation  for  the  surface  pavement, 
a  measure  which  has  been  practised  with  advantage  in  Paris. 
The  bed  of  the  pavement  should  be  farmed  into  a  slight 
convexity,  the  slopes  being  about  two  inches  in  ten  feet.  A 
thin  coatofEnivel  or  aaiid  kid  immediately  under  the  paving 
blocks  is  of  use  in  filling  up  alight  irregularities  in  theii 
bliniM),  and  enabling  them  to  form  a  compact  bed. 

Fur  the  paving  atones  bard  rectangular  blocks  of  granite 


e  preferred,  though  wbinslune,  limestone,  and  even  fre»- 
ct^>^e,  may  be  used.  Guernsey  granite,  a*  shown  by  the 
table  in  a  previous  column,  appears  to  bethe  most  durable, 
but  it  is  more  liable  to  become  inconveniently  smooth  than 
Home  slofiei  of  inferioT  hardness.  The  stone*  may  vary, 
ai^cording  to  the  traffic,  from  six  to  ten  inches  deep,  six  to 
eighteen  inches  long,  and  four  to  eighteen  inches  wide ;  but 
it  is  very  essential  that  the  depth  of  all  the  blocks  in  one 
piece  of  pavement  should  be  alike,  and^tbat  where  the  width 
is  unequal,  the  stones  be  so  sorted  Ihi^ll  useilin  one  course 
arc  unifuim  in  this  particular.  The  accurate  dresaingof  the 
stoned  is  a  point  often  too  Uttle  attended  to;  and  an  inju- 
dicious mode  of  forroinj;  contracts  fur  paving,  in  which  the 
payment  has  been  by  tbe  square  yard  of  paving  laid,  has,  in 
i-oiineclion  with  the  effect  of  competition  in  brmKiug  prices 
bulow  the  remunerating  point,  led  to  the  use  of  stones  in 
which  the  base  is  smaller  than  the  upper  aurface,  and 
which,  when  laid,  scarcely  come  in  contact  wilb  eacb  other 
except  at  their  upper  edges.  In  some  pavements  the  stones 
are  made  smaller  at  the  top  than  the  bottom,  the  joints 
buing  filled  up  with  stone-chips,  ooncrate,  or  an  aspbaltic 
composition ;  and  in  those  of  the  more  common  cons 
liun  the  aides  of  the  stones  are  occasionally  hollowed, 


wooden  rammer  is  a  practice  that  has  been  much 
mended,  and  it  is  considered  that  a  more  ef&cient  appli- 
cation of  the  process,  hy  means  of  a  raraming-raachme, 
or  portablt  monkey,  would  remove  some  of  the  defects 
arising  from  imperfect  bedding;  but  when  the  stones  are 
well  laid,  and  bedded  in  strong  mortar,  as  tbe  best  recent 
pavements  are,  a  few  blows  with  a  wooden  maul  of  abaut 
li>urteen  pounds  weight  are  sufficient  to  fix  tbem  firmly 
in  their  place.  Grouting  with  lime-water  poured  all  over 
Ibt)  pavement  facilitates  the  binding  of  the  whole  together, 
aitil  fills  up  tbe  joints,  go  as  to  effectually  prevent  tbe 
working  up  of  the  substratum.  Tbe  blocks  are  commonly 
J4ii(l  in  rows  urosa  the  road,  the  joints  in  each  row  being 
(lilTerent  from  those  of  the  adjoining  ones;  but  pavements 
of  superior  srooolhneks  have  been  hid  Id  courses  stretch- 
ing diagonally  across  the  street,  by  which  means  all  the 
joints  are  passed  over  by  carriages  with  greater  ease.  This 
arrangement  is  particularly  desirable  at  the  intersection 
of  streeli.  as  it  diminishes  the  risk  of  horses  slipping.  lon- 
gitudinal courses  are  ol^ectionable  on  account  of  the  ten- 
don cy  of  narrow  wheels  to  enter  the  joints.  In  paving  steep 
iiic-linaliuns,  it  ia  well  to  use  narrow  stones,  on  account  of 
llie  number  of  cross  joints  ;  or,  if  laige  stones  he  used,  to 
cut  deep  furrowsacross  their  surface,  to  afford  secure  footing. 
A  plan  of  paving  fbr  such  situationi,  which  has  been  fbuud  ] 


very  eSeetual,  is  repi«seDled  in  the  annexed  diagram,  in 


which  the  stones  are  so  inclined  as  to  present  n  series  oF 
steps.  The  chief  objection  to  tbis  plan  seems  to  be  the 
jolting  caused  to  carriages,  wbich  producci  to  deafening  a 
noise  that,  in  a  recent  inglance,  such  a  pavement  was  taken 
up  at  tbe  requeeC  of  the  inhabitanis  of  the  street.  Many 
patents  have  been  procured  for  plans  of  forming  stone  pave- 
ments in  which  the  pressure  of  carriages  might  be  simul- 
taneously distributed  over  several  stones,  by  various  con- 
trivances for  dovetailing  and  otberwise  fitting  the  slonn 
together;  but  such  pluns  are  generally  loo  complicated, 
requiring  an  accuracy  of  formation  that  would  be  very  ex- 
pensive, owing  to  tbe  hardness  of  (he  atone.  Tbin  blocks 
of  stone,  bedded  in  aaphalte,  have  been  tried,  and  appear  to 
make  a  good  pavement. 

When  completed,  a  thin  coat  of  gravel  spread  over  the 
surface  ia  useful  in  diminishing  the  effect  of  tbe  jolting  of 
carriages  on  the  new  pavement.  In  cau  of  taking  up  any 
part  of  a  pavement  to  attend  to  water-pipes,  &c.,  great  cars 
IS  necessary  in  relaying  tbe  pari,  in  doinc  which  it  is  well 
to  apply  some  fresh  broken  stone  lo  the  bed,  and  to  lay  the 
paving  atones  without  mortar,  until  the  foundation  ia 
settled. 

Tbe  serious  defects  of  the  common  stone  pavements 
have  led  to  a  variety  of  experiments  on  other  methods  of 
forming  carriage-ways  suitable  for  streets,  of  which  the 
adoption  of  broken  stone,  or  macadamised  roads,  has  bean 
the  most  general.  Opinions  differ  widely  aa  lo  the  propriety 
of  this  measure,  but  an  idea  aeems  to  be  gaining  ground 
that  the  comparative  quietness  of  such  a  road,  and  its  su- 
perior ease  to  pasiengers,  are  insufficient  lo  counierbslancv 
the  increased  draught  of  carriages,  the  dust  of  summer,  the 
mud  rapidly  formed  in  wet  weather,  end  the  great  expense 
of  keeping  in  repair  a  metalled  road  when  subjected  lo  the 
constant  wear  of  a  busy  town.  The  first  cost  of  forming  tha 
broken-stone  roads  of  Regent  Street,  Wbiteball,  and  Palare 
Yard,  extending  to  a  total  length  of  SOIU  yatds,  and  em- 
bracing 43. 251  superficial  square  yards,  was  dttyjl.  iu.  Zd., 


ofl2,842f.   15*.  3d.i  ondtliocoslofkeepinglbeii  ,    .. 

for  the  year  ending  January  S,  1827,  was  40u3i.  Ihi.  id.. 
besides  G28/.  11«.  for  watering,  making  the  total  expense 
fur  the  year  4032/.  9*.  id.,  or  rather  more  than  two  sbil- 
lings  per  superficial  yard. 

The  enormous  expense  of  maintaining  some  of  Iho 
metalled  luads  in  London  has  recently  led  lo  much  atiunliaiv 
being  given  lo  the  cozistructiou  of  superior  pavements,  and 
various  plans  of  paving  with  wood  have  been  Uieil,  with 
great  promise  of  success.  A  very  coarse  kind  of  wooden 
road,  consisting  of  rough  logs  laid  close  together  across  tbu 
track,  is  much  used  in  North  America,  under  the  name  of 
enrduToy  roadi,  but  tbe  wooden  pavement,  properly  so 
called,  aeema  to  have  been  first  used  in  Russia,  and  tried 
on  a  limited  scale  at  Vienna,  New  York,  and  some  other 
places  within  a  few  yeaif.  One  of  the  earliest  kinds  used 
consiala  of  blocks  of  fir  or  other  wood  cut  into  hexagonal 
cylinders,  of  six  or  eight  inches  diameter,  and  from  eiglit  lu 
twelve  or  fifteen  incliea  di'ep,  and  placed  close  together,  with 
the  grain  vertically.  Tbe  blacks  ere  sometimes  tarred,  or 
may  be  kyanised ;  but  even  where  no  such  precaution  ia 
usen,  tbe  wear  is  very  trilling,  as  the  swelling  of  the  wood 
from  moisture  makes  the  joints  very  tight  and  impervious 
to  water.  Such  a  pavement  ia  very  smooth  when  first  laid, 
but,  unless  tbe  foundation  be  very  carefully  prepared.  It  ia 
liable  lo  sink  into  hollows  like  the  common  stone  pavement, 
owing  lo  tbe  want  of  cohesion  between  the  individual 
blocks,  a  deficiency  which  it  has  been  proposed  to  remedy 
by  pegging  or  doweHiiig  the  pieces  tugetber,  though  their 
form  is  not  very  suitable  for  the  purpose.  Some  specimena 
have  been  laid  on  a  flooring  of  planks,  to  avoid  this  incon- 
venience. Of  the  numerous  other  plans  propuEc<],  but  one 
has  yet  been  tried  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  it  appears 
likely,  in  point  of  amoothncss,  quietness,  cleanliness,  null 
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eaie  of  draught,  to  prove  the  best  of  metropolitan 
pavements.  In  it  the  olocks  are  sawn  into  a  rhomboidal 
shape,  the  upper  surface  forming  an  angle  of  about  63*  with 
the  direction  of  the  grain,  by  which  the  durability  of  an  end 
section  is  in  a  great  degree  preserved,  while  the  inclination 
of  the  sides  causes  each  block  to  receive  support  from  those 
adjoining  it,  and  affords  facilities  for  pinning  the  whole 
pavement  together  by  pegs.  The  following  diagram  may 
serve  to  illustrate  this  ingenious  arrangement,  which  is  the 
invention  of  the  Gomte  &  Lisla 


The  solid  lines  represent  part  of  one  course  or  transverse 
TOW  of  blocks,  which  all  incline  in  one  direction,  each  block 
having  on  one  side  two  projecting  pegs,  and  on  the  other 
two  holes.  The  adjoining  course  is  laid  in  like  manner, 
but  sloping  in  the  opposite  direction,  as  indicated  by  the 
dotted  lines,  by  which  disposition  the  two  pegs  on  one  side 
of  a  block  enter  two  distinct  blocks  in  the  adjoining  row, 
while  the  holes  on  the  other  side  receive  in  like  manner  the 
pegs  of  two  other  blocks  ;  so  that  each  block  is  pinned  to 
four  others,  besides  receiving  support  from  the  adjoining 
blocks  of  its  own  course.  Where  this  principle  of  construc- 
tion is  fully  carried  out,  the  whole  pavement  of  a  street  be- 
comes, as  it  were,  one  mass,  being  so  pinned  together  that 
no  block  could  be  raised  without  breaking  the  dowels ;  but 
as  it  is  necessary  sometimes  to  disturb  the  pavement  in 
order  to  get  at  the  gas  and  water  pipes,  some  specimens 
have  been  laid  down  in  masses  of  twenty-four  or  thirty-six 
blocks,  so  united  by  iron  clamps  that  the  blocks  thus  con- 
nected together  may  be  laid  down  and  taken  up, when  neces- 
sary, at  once.  The  pavement  laid  down  on  this  plan  in 
Oxford  Street  is  all  pinned  together  in  the  manner  first 
described,  and  consists  of  blocks  six  inches  deep  laid  on  a 
well-formed  concrete  foundation. 

As  far  as  a  judgment  can  be  formed  at  present,  wood 
pavements  appear  likely  to  prove  exceedingly  durable ;  and 
It  is  stated  by  Mr.  Finlayson,  who  in  1825  suggested  the 
adoption  of  wood  for  paving  the  streets  of  London,  that  a 
few  blocks  of  wood  placed  vertically  in  a  granite  pavement 
were  less  reduced  by  twenty-five  years*  wear  than  the  stone 
itself.  The  principal  disadvantage  of  wood  appears  to  be  its 
becoming  slippery  in  wet  weather,  to  obviate  which,  in  some 
instances,  the  upper  edges  of  the  hexagonal  blocks  have 
been  bevelled,  so  as  to  form  zigzag  grooves  when  laid  down ; 
but  the  most  effectual  plan  seems  to  be  to  cut  straight 
grooves  along  the  centre  of  each  block,  by  which  the  stabi- 
lity of  the  joints  is  not  at  all  affected. 

Another  description  of  road  that  has  lately  attracted  much 
attention  is  that  consisting  of  an  asphaltic  composition. 
Many  attempts  have  been  msde  to  form  roads  of  gravel  and 
other  materials  united  by  animal  oleaginous  or  gelatinous 
substances,  or  coal-tar,  into  a  kind  of  concrete ;  but  such 
attempts  have  seldom  proved  successful  on  a  large  scale. 
Mineral  substances  of  similar  character  have  been  found 
more  advantageous,  and  the  native  isphalte  procured  near 
Seyssel,  in  the  department  of  TAin,  and  'some  other  places, 
has  been  found  to  produce,  when  mixed  with  a  small  por- 
tion of  native  bitumen,  a  substance  admirably  adopted  for 
the  formation  of  smooth  roads,  and  a  variety  of  other  im- 
portant purposes.  Its  application  to  carriage-ways  has  been 
in  this  country  chiefly  confined  to  court-yards,  for  which,  as 
well  as  for  terraces  and  footpaths,  it  is  very  suitable.  The  as- 
phaltio  mastic  of  Seyssel,  as  prepared  for  use,  consists  of 
ninety-three  parts  of  native  asphalte  reduced  to  powder,  and 
seven  parts  of  bitumen ;  the  two  bein^  melted  together,  and 
a  little  fine  gravel  or  sand  stirred  in  with  the  mixture.  The 
composition  is  readv  for  use  when  it  simmers  with  a  con- 
sistency similar  to  that  of  treacle,  and  it  is  spread  while  hot 
so  as  to  form  a  coating  about  an  inch  thick  upon  a  levelled 
ibundation  of  concrete.  The  thickness  of  the  asphalte  is 
regulated  bv  slips  of  wood  or  iron,  which  are  often  so  dis- 
posed as  to  divide  the  pavement  into  ornamental  compart- 
ments, the  asphalte  being  made  of  various  colours  by  the 
admixture  of  different  kinds  of  sand  or  other  substances. 
Where  the  omameutal  character  of  the  pavement  forms  a 
distinguishing  feature^  beautiful  imitations  of  mosaic  work 


may  be  executed  with  asphalte.    The  genuine  asphalte  p- 
sesses  a  degree  of  elasticity  that  renders  it  exceed  ii . 
durable ;  but  artificial  compounds  in  imitation  of  it  e^ ' 
rally  require  too  much  bitumen,  and  are  injuriously  afieci 
by  great  changes  of  temperature.    Some  experimenls  h:.. 
been  made,  but,  as  far  as  the  writer  is  aware,  with  very  i  > 
different  success,  on  the  formation  of  carriage- wa)s  v  . 
large  blocks  of  asphaltic  composition  containing  a  con^i^ 
able  quantity  of  gravel  or  broken  stone. 

Foot-pavements  of  flagstones  reouire  very  little  reici-. 
The  curb-stones  should  be  venr  hard,  and  firtnly  set  . 
cement  on  a  bed  of  gravel.    They  usually  rise  about  ».. 
inches  above  the  surface  of  the  carriage-way,  which  ma> 
made  to  abut  immediately  upon  them,  without  the  intent: 
tion  of  a  gutter.    Where  gutters  are  introduced,  th(»tr 
cast-iron  are  to  be  preferred.    The  flagstones,  which  sh.t! 
never  be  less  than  two  inches  and  a  half  thick,  arc  c  .^ 
monly  bedded  in  mortar  on  a  layer  of  gravel ;  bat  somehD- 
when  there  are  no  cellara  underneath,  are  laid  dry.    I: 
appearance  of  many  of  the  new  streets  of  London  is  grcj  • 
improved  by  the  use  of  flagstones  of  extraordinary  ilir.'' 
sions,  extending  the  whole  width  of  the  pavement ;  a:  •: 
similar  appearance  at  much  less  cost  may  be  obtained  \ 
the  use  of  asphalte.    A  slight  degree  of  slope  ahuuld  i- 
given  to  the  pavement,  to  conduct  water  to  the  gutter^  :  - 
which  purpose  a  fall  of  one  inch  in  ten  feet  is  suttic:^:  ■ 
while  a  steep  inclination  is  objectionable  from  its  danger 
slippery  weather. 

Among  the  substitutes  for  common  flagstones  that  }:j^ 
been  recommended,  may  be  mentioned  slate,  which  ap]  i  a 
to  be  very  durable.    Some  pavements  or  floora  of  thi«>  i- 
terial  have  been  laid  at  the  London  Docks,  where,  am  i . 
other  advantages,  it  is  found  preferable  to  wood  in  poiu: 
cleanliness.    Trackways  of  slate  two  inches  thick  are  t\  i  * 
strong  enough  to  bear  waggons  or  carts  with  four  or  i 
tons  of  goods ;  and  some  are  laid  of  only  half  that  thick i.. 
on  an  old  wooden  floor. 

(A '  Treatise  on  Roads,*  &c.,  bv  Sir  Henry  Parnell  . 
which  a  second  edition  was  published  in  1838,  may  be  (. 
suited  with  advantage  by  those  desirous  of  obtaining  furt: 
information  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  road-making.  T 
works  of  Mc.  Adam,  JUge worth,  and  several  others ;  aud ' 
various  Parliamenta^Keports  relating  to  roads  frum  * 
commencement  of  the  present  century,  as  well  as  th 
of  the  Holyhead-road  Commissioners,  also  contain  in^, 
valuable  matter  on  this  subject) 

It  may  be  interesting  to  add  a  concise  statement  of  ' 
extent  of  turnpike  and  other  roads  in  each  of  the  couk' 
of  England  and  Wales,  condensed  from  the  Appeuuii 
the  'Report  of  the  Commissionera  for  inquiring  in:  <  '. 
State  of  the  Roads  in  England  and  Wales,'  1840.    0* 
to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  complete  returns  from  » 
districts,  the  statement  can  only  be  received  as  an  appr.v. 
mation  to  accuracy ;  and  this  circumstance,  combined  « 
some  difference  in  the  kinds  of  road  embraced  in  the  reli- 
ef different  yean,  must  account  for  some  discrepant*  ■ 
The  returns  being  given  for  two  periods,  with  an  intcn:' 
about  twenty-five  years,  afford  data  for  calculating  tbo  c 
tension  of  the  roads  in  each  county ;  and  the  additio:;  • 
column,  stating  the  area  of  the  countf  in  square  t. 
tends  to  show  the  proportion  borne  by  the  extent  ii 
highways  to  that  of^  the  district     The  columns  gi\  n..  . 
mileage  for  1812-13-14  show  the  average  of  the  retun.> 
those  years,  a  circumstance  which  must  account  for  a  « 
of  agreement  between  the  items  and  the  totals.    It  i.  • 
be  observed  also  that  paved  streets  are  embraced  with  tu: 
pikes  in  this  statement,  and  not  in  that  for  1839. 

From  the  same  document  it  appean  that  the  av<r  . 
cost  of  maintaining  the  turnpike-roads,  amounting  to  <it 
22,000  miles,  has  been,  for  the  last  five  years,  989,54:'.  ' 
annum,  or  46/.  per  mile  per  annum,  including  the  esti  ^  ? 
value  of  the  statute  duty  performed  on  them.    Of  tht>  < 
about  36/.  per  mile  has  been  expended  on  mere  repair^  - 
9/.  per  mile  on  improvements.    The  money  expended  on 
nagement  is  about  129,124/.  annually,  being  nearly  «• 
mile,  and  raising  the  total  annual  expense  to  nearly  5 1-' 
mde.  The  number  of  trusts  is  about  1116,  averaging  1 9  n. 
5  furlongs,  28  poles,  and  1  yard  each ;  the  number  of 
gates  and  side-bars  about  7796,  and  of  surveyors  130(>.  i 
the  parish  highways,  extending  rather  more  than  10* ' 
miles,  the  average  annual  cost  of  maintenance,  by  h . 
I  way  rates,  is  about  1 1/.  3s,  per  mile ;  and  the  numbv:  • 
I  parochial  surveyors  or  waywardens  about  20«000« 
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»  pasafea  IE  i»*  y*'^^  ^  l^^ar.  ML  for  the  WtU: 
i4,*«i£7TLriae  dL  ibai  dzj  ba.v..^  ei.TnE£a&,T  enacted  *  tj  ^i  \i 
vcT^ij^  mas  iJ A  .  tra^et  via  u>c  Li>ni*>  day  ».haii  t:- 
r*ii»ai,  Uie  a;^=r>9i  ast-.  a:4  be  assverable  fi  r  li  - 
r>iafc.7  Ki  cx:«iLiLi:ie2-'  Ti>e  jii.^':£  as  a^so  bj^uod  to  >"..  « 
'iiAX  iMt  La&  &i«<^  :*sr  iun  &oljc%::^az:d  La?^  Swtmilied  hmsc  i 
i»  f^>TT.  tuIa.^  aei:c«  a  "^^une  cf  i.3e  peace,  as  required  v 
i  f  «rrri.i  $£!.::>:«&  <i  NiLDieas  Rfptru^  374:  4  Mann,  j:  il 
R}^  -^.  ;  &  Btr:^  ai*i  Coes&^  1>4->  As*d  br  ei  Gtxi.  IK. 
c  £4.  Liie  rai^dred  is  ikiC  iis  'r«  i^Li>  betc=.d  2\*i/.,  u-  .ex*. 
*be  iits-T<Jt  Off-  i^-rsons  rx  s*s»3  «^ali  ai  tbe  s^nieof  the  rui:  ?c:  v 
tie  lii^c-L^icr  12  cciLp&r  j^aci  be  ^  b^cbe?  tvo  «  the  iea^t. 
U*  aiit^si  u>e  ir«.iii  sA  Lb^<'..>c«ery, 

LLOiT  7  Wra.  IV.  ar»d  I  V.,ru,c.  ?r,  a.  >-10,  rt-'bety  U 
TiLLJ^.LL^rf  bj  irar^.-"-Laij;a  l.c  Lie  or  for  any  term  s.{ 
>ear»  lui  ie»  i^n  s^tcO.  cr  'i«  i=;;f'i£«CLCkc«:l  for  any  tt-riu 
liM  exr^ed-T-e  t:a«e  letrs.  ai.i  i\r  ar.r  fer^  of  s^juia^v 
c.«Lf  1  tiae-t  -d  jvLi  *i-cii  arjr^-CZJc-iii  d^4  exceed. i  g  une 
ia>i.:i<  &i  a  t  zic  tc  ;:*re«  ii>.  i.ll>  ;it  \Lt  space  cf  or.e  \tar. 
u  t-e  »L*cre-ij.«i  uf  the  a.trt  jr  r-ij«,  bj  ur  be^'ure  wi.  ra 
iije  .feTi.^.tr  imy  be  tr,ed ;   b-t  ry  sect,  i,  where  iLt?  r    .- 
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the  party  of  uu 
-i.^&jLCF.;s  cr.aie,  the  ytixA  %A  inc.>por:a:«oQ  is  fcr  I  te  rr 
f.r  a  leim  C;.-!  iea»  ir^^n  ii  years.  B«  tbe  fAii>e  ^^ttuV, 
a*«i.  6,  assA«^:.i^  a*^  ir^iti^i  lu  r..b,  aid,  bi  sen,  7,  ti,-- 
:..«^-d  i^  am  fCo;Mcr:y  of  a^y  i<fv.a  b>  ibtriM<v»  or  t»v 
;v».'Y!e,  &  tLiie  fe.oi^y  puL-^ij^je  by  is^jnss:«UDent  liji  cx- 
cerCn^:  u.rt«  }tArs. 

Bt  U.C  >ai:^e  sui^te,  secL  f.  The  p;:r.:sb.iaeat  of  de.iTh  i« 
4ra,KJ9ed  ijrx:*zi  iDe  ocecce  of  rv<^b:a£r  any  persca,  atni  at  iLc 
:.ir.e  of  or  usseil.auiy  ahersuch  zv-Lucnr  slahbtug,  Cw.;- 
tiD:;,  or  vouLu.n^  acv  r^x^ui. 

L  ion  an  id  i^cmeni  f .  r  iViibberT,  as  veil  as  lor  ar.v  oli.c'^r 
feioi.y  «h.-ch  :i>cl»de>  an  assau.t  uion  tbe  pers-on,  the  jury 
are  au:bor:>ed  by  7  Wan.  IV.  and  a  VkU  c.  SvS.  sec  1 1,  ti» 
acquit  of  ;be  fe.o£y.ai>d  to  Lsd  a  v>enLrt  of  ^uuty  o/as<A«.lt. 
Si^aiRst  the  \*^tv\  iiKix;ed,  if  i:>e  e^denceviL  aanant  sL;vh 
£;*d.ni;;  fi^r  anicb  assA^i  the  party  may  be  seaieaord  lo 
\xa\  ri>oame^;t  tor  any  term  oo(  enoeed^f  three  years. 

RoKKERY,  in  the  R^iznan  lav,  aas  cai^ed  Rapjia,  and  iho 
nen3t>d>  of  tbe  injured  person  aa$  the  actio  ti  Iiod*  r;  :u 
rai  torum  against  tiie  Tv>i.ber,  «hirh  was  pvenby  the  csix-:. 
Robbi-ry  was,  in  i^tX,  a  ^^pfoes  of  Furtun:  for  tbe  Uct.oi- 
t.v^u  of  furtum  aas«  *a  fraudu'.cnt  carrymg-off  (rontre-.-M* 
tK>)  of  a  moY-eah^e  tturf  a|?a.n5i  the  o«i»er*s  consenL*  Tuc 
aord  *•  fraudulent*  compmLendei  the  noDon  of  a  per»t  n  c;*  r- 
rxing  od"  t})e  th  ng  f«>r  \\a  piifpgse  of  maktns  it  his  our*. 
K.<t}'.iia  only   d^fifcivd  from  Fun iioi  in  beaig  effected   b,« 

Fui  t urn  was  eonimit tt^  ia  tarious  ways,  besidas  by  tak  i r  g 

a  Toother  jH*r»c»n's  pr»p«iy,    A  debtor  committed  Amu  112.  it* 
he  frauduleut*}  cartied  cff  a  ttuug  whKJt  he  had  piec^i^d 
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and  died  in  1309  at  the  age  of  sixty-six ;  and  he,  hy  his  son 
WaUer,  the  father  of  Robert  II.  This  Walter  was  one  of 
the  commanders  of  the  Scottish  army  at  the  battle  of  Ban- 
nockburn;  and  early  in  the  following  year,  1315,  Bruce 
gave  him  in  marriage  his  daughter  and  then  only  child 
Maijory,  upon  whom,  provided  she  should  marry  with  the 
consent  of  her  father,  or,  after  his  death,  with  the  consent 
of  the  majority  of  the  community  (or  states)  of  the  king- 
dom, the  crown  had  been  settled,  failing  the  heirs  male  of 
her  father  and  of  his  brother  Edward,  in  a  parliament 
held  at  Ayr  on  the  26th  of  April  in  that  same  year. 
Robert  was  the  only  issue  of  this  marriage.  Lord  Hailes 
(Annali  of  Soetland,  \o\,  ii..  Appendix  i.)  has  sufficiently 
refuted  the  tradition  that  Maijory  was  killed  by  being  thrown 
from  her  horse  when  big  with  child,  and  that  Robert  was 
brought  into  the  world  by  theCsBsarean'operation ;  but  it  ap- 
pears that  she  died  either  in  giving  birth  to  the  infant  or  soon 
after  her  delivery.  Her  husband  died  9th  April,  1326,  after 
having  had  another  son,  Sir  John  Stewart  of  Railstone,  by 
a  second  marriage  with  a  sister  of  Graham  of  Abercorn. 

Bruce  was  succeeded  by  his  son  David  H.,  born  of  a 
second  marriage,  5th  March,  1324;  and  his  unfortunate 
reign — marked  by  a  long  minority  and  a  succession  of  re- 
gencies,   during  which    the    kingdom    was    overrun    by 
Edward  Balliol  and  his  ally  Edward  III.,  and  David  was 
obliged  to  make  his  escape  to  France,  and  after  that  by  the 
defeat  of  Neville's  Cross,  when  David  was  taken  prisoner 
by  the  English — fills  up  the  interval  from  1329  to  1371. 
Robert,  the  Stewart,  acted  a  principal  part  throughout  this 
reign,  and  was  as  much  distinguished  by  bis  personal  met  its 
and  conduct  as  by  his  high  rank.    While  yet  only  a  youth  of 
sixteen,  he  commanded  the  second  division  of  the  Scottish 
army  at  the  decisive  battle  of  Halidon,  fought,  and  lost  by 
the  Scots,  19th  July,  1333;  and  after  that  fatal  day  he  was 
one  of  the  first  to  uplift  again  the  standard  of  the  national 
independence.    In  1334.  he  and  the  earl  of  Moray  assumed 
the  regency  of  the  kingdom,  and,  although  not  formally  in- 
vested with  the  government  by  any  assembly  of  the  states, 
were  recognised  by  the  people  as  entitled,  in  the  infancy 
and  exile  of  the  king,  to  wield  all  the  authority  of  the  crown. 
Fordun's  description  of  the  Stewart  at  this  time,  as  Lord 
Hailes  translates  the  passage,  is  as  follows : — *  He  was  a 
comely  youth,  tall  and  robust,  modest,  liberal,  gay,  and  cour- 
teous ;  and,  for  the  innate  sweetness  of  his  disposition,  ge- 
nerally beloved  by  true-hearted  Scotsmen.'   In  a  subsequent 
passage  however  he  hints  that  his  conduct  as  yet  was  not 
always  regulated  by  absolute  wisdom, — 'qui  tunc  non  magna 
regebatur  sapientia.'     On  the  earl  of  Moray  being  taken 
prisoner  by  the  English  the  following  year,  the  Stewart,  in 
concert  with  the  earl  of  Athol,  concluded  with  Edward 
III.,  on  the  18th  of  August,  1335,  the  treaty  of  Perth,  which 
was  in  fact  a  submitsion,  though  upon  honourable  condi- 
tions, to  the  English  king.    After  this  we  hear  no  more  of 
the  Stewart  till  1338,  when,  upon  the  death  of  the  regent. 
Sir  Andrew  Moray,  we  find  him  again  appointed  to  that 
supreme  office.    His  resumption  of  the  government  was 
soon  followed  by  the  expulsion  of  the  English  from  all  their 
strongholds  to  Uie  north  of  the  Forth,  and  his  regency  was 
terminated  by  the  return  of  the  king,  on  the  4tli  of  May, 
1341.     In  1346,  aiter  the  capture  of  the  king  at  the  battle 
of  Neville's  Cross,  where  he  commanded  the  left  wing  of 
the  Scottish  army,  in  conjunction  with  the  earl  of  March, 
the  Stewart  was  again  elected  regent,  or  'locum  tenens 
serenissimi  principis  David,'  &c.,  and  he  held  this  post  till 
the  release  of  David,  in  1357,  governing  the  country,  it  is 
affirmed,  with  remarkable  prudence  and  ability  in  the  diffi- 
cult  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed.    In  1359  the 
earldom  of  Strathearn  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  king. 
When  David,  in  1363,  astonished  the  nation  by  proposing 
to  a  parliament,  held  at  Scone,  (hat  in  the  event  of  his  dying 
without  issue,  Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence,  son  of  Edward  ill., 
should  be  chosen  king,  the  Stewart,  whose  interests,  as  well 
as  his  patriotic  prejudices,  this  project  so  nearly  touched, 
was  one  of  the  foremost  of  those  who  adopted  instant  mea- 
sures to  defeat  it.     He  entered  into  an  a^tsociation  with  the 
euris  of  March  and  Douglas,  and  with  his  own  sons,  and  he 
even  appears  to  have  taken  up  arms  with  the  avowed  deter- 
mination of  driving  the  king  from  the  throne,  if  he  persisted 
in   his  purpose.      David  however  found    means,   without 
making  any  formal  concession,  to  put  down  this  threatened 
resistance;  and,  upon  a  general  amnesty  being  granted, 
the  Stewart,  on  the  14th  of  May,  1 363,  renewed  hia  oath  of 
fealty,  and  entered  into  a  bond  to  abstain  from  all  such  con- 


federacies in  time  coming,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  for  ever  a 
right  and  title  to  the  crown,  as  well  as  to  his  private  :r 
heritances.     Soon  after  this  David,  who  had  lost  Lis  ti- 
wife,  Joanna,  a  daughter  of  Edward  IL,  in  the  precc } 
year,  contracted  a  second  marriage  with  Margaret  L<»^' . 
but  she  also  bore  him  no  children  ;  indeed  he  had  sepan.  • 
from  her  some  time  before  his  death,  which  took  place  •  - 
the  22nd  of  February,  1371. 

Upon  this  event  the  states  of  the  kingdom  imtnedis't.t 
assembled  at  Linlithgow ;  and  after  a  slight  opposi(i<  n  r 
the  part  of  the  earl  of  Douglas,  who  conceived  that  be  h  , 
himself  a  claim  to  the  vacant  dignity,  as  representing  :■.  • 
families  both  of  Comyn  and  Balliol,  the  Stewart  was  i.i.i  .^ 
mously  declared  king,  by  the  title  of  Robert  II.  ii- 
was  crowned  at  Scone,  on  the  26th  of  March,  and  next  A^^, 
according  to  custom,  received  the  homage  of  the  bi^L.  |  ^ 
and  barons,  seated  on  the  moot-hill  there. 

Robert  IL,  when  he  thus  succeeded  to  the  throne,  v:* 
somewhat  peculiarly  situated  in  regard  to  his  domestic  re „> 
tions;  and  the  point  demands  particular  notice,  ina^nw' 
as  a  controversy  has  thence  arisen  on  the  question  uf  \\a 
legitimacy  of  the  Stuarts,  which  continued  to  be  agitat^i, 
both  among  antiquaries  and  political  writers,  down  to  U-» 
middle  of  the  last  century.    His  first  wife  was  Elizabt-  h. 
daughter  of  Sir  Adam  Mure,  of  Rowallan ;  but  the  fatL.  y 
he  had  by  her,  consisting  of  four  sons  and  six  daughttr:, 
had  all  been  bom  before  their  marriage.    In  ordinary  cir 
cumstances  a  subsequent  marriage  might  probably,  in  Sc  *- 
land,  even  at  this  early  date,  have  legitimatized  Uiese  ch  I- 
dren,  at  least  in  the  eve  of  the  church,  although  their  rtjti' 
of  civil  succession,  and  especially  of  succession  to  the  cruM : . 
might  not  have  been  in  that  way  so  certainly  established . 
but  there  was  a  very  awkward  speciality  in  the  present  ca^e 
Robert  and  Elizabeth  Mure  had  been  living  not  onl}  w. 
concubinage,  but  in  what  the  church  considered  incest,  f  *: 
they  were  related,  it  seems,  in  the  fourth  degree.    Kay, :  > 
make  matters  worse,  the  Stewart,  before  his  aoqnaiiiUir^ 
with  Elizabeth  Mure,  had  been  connected  in  the  same  vr.\ 
with  Isabella  Boutelier,  who  was  related  to  her  in  the  ih.*(! 
degree ;  and  this,  according  to  the  canonical  doctrine,  plai  ^  I 
him  in  a  relationship  by  affinity  of  the  same,  that  is,  of  (ix- 
third  degree,  to  Elizabeth  Mure.     His  marriage  in  a'.) 
circumstances  there fotS*  with  that  lady,  would  have  de- 
manded a  papal  dispensation ;  but  it  was  far  from  being  u::.- 
versally  admitted  that  even  the  authority  of  the  pope  ^'CKi\x\ '. 
establish  the  legitimacy  of  children  born  in  a  connect  h" 
which  thus  openly  violated  and  set  at  defiance  what  wa^  It 
lieved  to  be  the  divine  law.    It  is  obvious  thatadispensai 
to  persons  within  the  prohibited  degrees  to  marry  is  an  ex 
cise  of  prerogative  on  the  part  of  the  head  of  the  cliu. 
much  inferior  to  the  legitimization  of  the  children  alaa  :\ 
produced  from  an  incestuous  connection.    So  strongly  in  \\x 
present  case  does  this  appear  to  have  been  felt,  that  iK 
pope's  dispensation  actually  proceeds  upon  the  monstr  .> 
supposition  that  Robert  and  his  wife  Elizabeth  Mure,  ivii^* 
as  they  had  lived  together,  had  been  all  the  whUe  ignu:  • 
of  their  relationship,  and  on  that  manifestly  fictitious  c^rv  l..  . 
alone  does  his  holiness  profess  to  sanction  their  mnnu.x. 
and  to  pronounce  the  legitimacy  of  their  children.     Bu:  *:>•. 
dispensation  by  no  means  satisfied  the  popular  feeling' .! 
the  time ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  sup(v<< 
defect  in  the  right  of  the  reigning  family  materially  CLntn- 
butcd  in  exciting  and  sustaining  some  of  the  most  f>;- 
midable  of  the  insurrectionary  attempts  which  convubed  ti:- 
Scottish  kingdom  in  the  course  of  the  succeeding  eentui^ 
Robert,  after  the  death  of  Elizabeth  Mure,  had  roarned  K  - 

Ehemia  Ross,  a  daughter  of  the  eai'l  of  Ross,  by  xvhorn  . 
ad  two  more  sons  and  four  daughters,  also  all  born  v) . 
he  came  to  the  crown.    Thus  circumstanced,  in  137].  :.: 
mediately  after  his  accession,  he  got  the  states  to  pa^-^ . .; 
act  recognising  John,  earl  of  Carrick,  his  eldest  son  by  El ..  <• 
beth  Mure,  as  his  successor;  and,  still  better  to  Becu<%  i: « 
rights  of  his  first  family,  he  procured,  in  1373,  anoth.r  j  '- 
expressly  entailing  the  crown  upon  his  heirs  male  ot  i^ 
families,  and  after  them  upon  hi%  heirs  tchaUoever.     \  ^ 
obvious  that,  whatever  might  be  the  force  of  this   pail 
mentary  settlement  in  securing  the  crown  to  Robert's  lu  i 
male  by  the  sons  of  Elizabeth  Mure,  who  were  named  in  ' 
as  soon  as  such  heirs  (ailed,  the  question  would    leu-,/' 
arise,  who  were  his  heirs  whatsoever,  or  general  ?  and  \\\  \ 
papal  legitimization  of  the  first  family  should  be   st>t  avi,} 
then  his  heir  whatsoever  would  have  to  be  looked  for  ai^^,' 

the  descendants  of  one  of  bis  sons  or  dftughtecs  by  Buill    i 
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he  night  have  had  in  this  affair  was  granted  by  the  king 
to  AllMDy ;  and  has  been  published  by  Lord  Hailes  in  chap- 
ter vi.  of  his '  Remarks  on  the  History  of  Scotland,*  Edin- 
burgh, 1772.  In  this  remarkable  paper  it  is  stated  that 
Albany  admitted  the  capture  and  arreiit  of  the  prince,  but 
justified  what  he  had  done  by  reasons  which  the  king 
did  not  then  hold  it  expedient  to  publish  to  the  world. 
No  express  denial  of  the  fiict  of  the  murder  is  ventured 
upon ;  it  is  merely  recited  that  the  prince  departed  this  life 
in  his  prison  at  Falkland,  through  divine  providence,  and 
not  otherwise — '  ubi  ab  hao  luce,  divina  providentia,  et 
non  aliter,  migrasse  dignoscitur.*  *  The  reader,'  observes 
Hailes, '  will  determine  as  to  the  import  of  this  phrase.  If 
by  it  a  natural  death  was  intended,  the  circumlocution  seems 
strange  and  affected.'  It  ought  to  be  added  that  Archibald, 
the  young  earl  of  Douglas,  the  brother-in-law  of  Rothsay, 
who'  had  acted  throughout  the  affair  along  with  Albany, 
was  equally  charged  by  the  voice  of  common  fame  with  the 
murder,  and  was  included  in  the  same  acquittal  or  in- 
demnity. It  is  conjectured  that  Rothsay  had  made  the 
proud  baron  his  enemy  by  his  infldelity  to  or  neglect  of  his 
sister. 

This  same  year,  on  the  22nd  of  June,  the  Scots,  com- 
manded by  Patrick  Hepburn  of  Hales,  were  defeated  with 
great  loss,  at  West  Nisbet  in  the  Merse,  by  the  English  under 
the  conduct  of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  and  the  renegade 
Earl  of  March ;  and  on  the  1 4th  of  September  following  the 
Earl  of  Douglas  received  a  still  more  disastrous  discomfiture 
ftom  the  Lord  Heniy  Percy  at  Homilton  Hill  in  Northum- 
berland. When  immediately  after  this  the  Peroies  rose  in 
rebellion,  the  Duke  of  Albany  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
numerous  force  and  set  out  for  the  south  with  the  design 
of  taking  advantage  of  the  embarrassing  circumstances  of 
the  English  king;  but  the  news  of  Henry's  victory  at 
Shrewsbury  turned  him  back  before  he  had  got  across 
the  border.  In  the  course  of  the  two  following  years 
several  attempts  were  made  to  arrange  a  peace,  or  long 
truce,  between  the  two  countries,  but  without  success. 
Hostilities  however  had  been  for  a  considerable  time  sus- 
pended by  these  negociations,  when  King  Robert,  now 
awakened  to  a  strong  suspicion  of  the  designs  of  his  brother 
Albany,  resolved  to  send  his  only  surviving  son  James, 
styled  earl  of  Carrick,  to  France  for  safety ;  and  the  prince, 
then  in  his  eleventh  year,  was  on  the  30th  of  March,  1405, 
captured  at  sea  by  an  English  vessel  on  his  way  to  that 
country.  [Jakes  I.]  His  detention  by  King  Henry  is 
believed  to  have  broken  the  heart  of  his  father,  who  expired 
at  the  castle  of  Rothsay  in  Bute,  on  the  4th  of  April,  140S. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  James  I. 

ROBERT,  King  of  Naples.    [Sicilies.  Two.] 

ROBERT  GUISCARD.    [Naples.] 

ROBERT  OF  GLOUCESTER  is  supposed  to  have 
been  a  monk  in  the  abbey  there,  but  of  his  personal  history 
nothing  whatever  is  certainly  known.  It  may  however  be 
collected,  from  a  passage  in  his  work,  that  he  was  living  at 
the  time  of  the  battle  of  Evesham,  and  he  seems  to  have 
lived  not  very  long  after  that  event,  as  the  history  of  Eng- 
lish affairs  which  he  has  left  us  ends  before  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 

This  history  is  the  only  writing  that  is  attributed  to  him, 
and  is,  in  more  points  of  view  than  one,  among  the  most 
curious  and  valuable  writings  of  the  middle  period  that 
have  come  down  to  us.  It  is  a  history  of  English  affuirs 
from  the  beginning,  including  the  pictures  of  Geoffrey  of 
Monmouth,  and  ending  with  the  death  of  Sir  Henrv  of 
Almaine,  valuable  in  the  latter  portions  for  the  facts  wnioh 
it  contains,  whether  peculiar  to  itself  or  correlative  with  the 
statements  of  other  cnronielers ;  and  abounding  throughout 
with  anecdotes  or  minor  historical  oireumstances  peculiar 
to  itself,  and  sometimes  of  an  interesting  if  not  useftil 
nature. 

It  is  in  the  vernacular  language  of  the  time ;  that  is, 
in  the  language  in  which  we  find  the  Anglo-Saxon  passing 
into  the  language  of  Chaucer  and  Wickliffe.  this  work 
and  the  similar  work  of  Robert  of  Bonne  bein^  the  best 
specimens  which  remain  of  the  language.  It  is  in  verse, 
and  may  stand  therefore  as  a  specimen  of  the  poetry  of  the 
time.    It  consists  of  more  than  ten  thousand  lines. 

The  work  was  popular  in  the  middle  ages,  as  appears  by 
the  number  of  manuscripts  that  still  exist  of  it.  Tlie  prin- 
oinal  are  the  Bodleian,  the  Cotton ian,  and  the  Harleian. 
There  is  one  in  the  library  of  the  Herald's  College.  There  are 
•light  variations  in  the  text  of  each,  and  that  at  the  Herald's 


College  appears  to  have  had  the  language  modernised  bv  seiae 
early  copyist.  little  r^^d  was  paid  to  Robert  by  the  per- 
sons  who,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  collected  and  pnm'>i 
the  manuaeripts  of  the  best  English  chroniderBy  thou^b 
Camden,  in  his  *  Britannia,'  and  stiU  more  ftequently  m  h^ 
*  Remains^'  has  citations  from  him.  Weever,  io  his  *  M- 
tient  Funeral  Monuments,'  has  many  qnotationa  from  him : 
and  Selden  quotes  him  on  several  oecasions.  The  work  wsi 
given  at  large  to  the  public  in  1 724^  by  Heame.  in  two  oc- 
tavo volumes,  of  which  there  was  a  reprint  in  ISIO. 

ROBERT  (GR08SETESTE).  bishop  of  Lincoln,  a  vt n 
eminent  scholar  and  prelate  in  the  early  years  of  the  rei^tk 
of  Henry  IIL    The  exact  time  and  the  place  of  his  binh. 
and  the  family  from  which  he  sprung,  are  alike  loac  in  ti/e 
obscurity  of  those  remote  times;  but  it  may  be  calculated 
from  the  dates  ascertained  of  other  events  in  bis  \if€,  that  ht 
was  bom  about  the  year  U7S.    He  studied  at  Ox&rd,  and. 
like  most  of  the  very  eminent  of  the  English  theologiau«  J 
that  period,  he  went  from  thence  to  Paris.   He  there  applied 
himself  to  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  languages,  ^.i 
both  of  which  he  attained  the  mastery,  anddistinguiahed  him- 
self by  his  attainments  in  the  whole  course  of  study  pseftentej 
to  the  students  in  that  learned  university.    He  returned  t» 
England  skilled  not  only  in  the  five  langaagea,  EngluiL 
French,  Latm,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  but  skilled  also  in  lo«e 
and  philosophy,  divinity  and  the  Scriptures,  and  possess;:!.^ 
also  a  knowledge  of  medicine  and  eoclesiastieal  law.  There  ts 
no  exaraeration  in  this«  lor  many  of  his  writings  ba^e  <le 
scendea  to  our  time,  which  prove  the  statement,  to  a  €oaa>- 
derable  e&tent  at  least   We  may  refer  particularly  to  hu 
numerous  treatises  in  natural  philosophy,  whidEi  it  will  not 
be  expected  of  us  to  describe  individually,  as  the  titles,  with 
little  more  respecting  thero.  fill  four  quarto  pages  of  Dr. 
Pegge's  Life  of  him  (4to.,  1793,  p.  278-283i. 

When  he  returned  to  England,  he  settled  at  OxfimL 
where  he  delivered  lectures.  There  is  extant  a  letter  of 
Giraldus  Cambrensis  to  the  bishop  of  Herelbrd,  recom- 
mending Grosseteste  to  his  notice,  but  the  bidiop  died  m 
soon  after,  that  little  advantage  can  have  arisen  from  it 
He  found  however  a  very  efficient  patron  in  another  prelafc 
namely,  Hugh  do  Wells,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  who,  aa  a  fint 
mark  of  bis  favour,  gave  him  the  prebend  of  Clifton  ia  ibe 
chu rch  of  Li nooln.  H  e^d  also  several  archdeaconries,  as  of 
Chester,  Northampton,  and  Leicester,  and  in  1 235  he  sue- 
ceeded  his  patron  in  the  bishoprioof  Liitcoln,  then  a  dioccM 
of  immense  extent.  This  dignity  he  held  for  eighteen  yesfi, 
dying  in  1253. 

Bishop  Grosseteste  made  the  power  which  his  aeknov- 
ledgedaud  extraordinary  attainments  gave  him,  subservieot 
to  the  accomplishment  of  important  public  objects.  He  «u 
a  great  reformer  of  his  diocese,  a  vigilant  superintendaat  uf 
his  clergy,  a  maintatner  of  oider  among  them  and  in  ail 
ecclesiastical  affairs.  If  one  of  the  great  earls  or  baroni 
offended,  he  did  not  scruple  to  assert  at  once  the  right  ht 
possessed  to  correct  the  abuse,  of  which  au  instance  is  relatrd 
in  his  calling  the  earl  of  Warren  to  acoount  for  irregular  rt- 
ligious  solemnications.  He  stood  up  against  the  kini^  wh«a 
he  would  interfer'e  with  the  rights  of  the  eler^,  who  foimcd 
in  those  times  the  strongest  part  of  the  opposition  to  the  « .11 
of  kiuKs,  who,  if  there  had  been  no  elergy,  would  havt 
been  almost  absolute ;  and  he  opposed  with  equal  flmior» 
and  sucoeas  the  pope,  when  he  would  support  an  tient  abu9«9 
or  introduce  new  to  the  injury  of  the  English  clergy  ur 
people.  In  short  he  can  hardly  be  regard^  in  any  other 
light  than  one  of  the  great  benefactors  to  CheEngliah  church 
and  nation  in  thediscnarge  of  his  political  duties  as  a  btsbop, 
and  he  was  one  of  the  lights  of  his  age  by  the  lectures  whirh 
be  delivered  end  the  books  which  he  wrote. 

His  attainments  in  natural  science  gained  for  him  the 
reputation  of  being  a  magician  and  a  sorcerer,  and  many 
fisbles  gathered  about  his  name. 

Many  of  his  writings  have  been  printed,  and  many  re- 
main in  manuscript,  and  are  found  in  most  of  the  great 
libraries  of  Europe.  An  ample  list  of  these  is  given  in  Dr. 
Pegge's  work  before  referred  to ;  in  which  work  may  be 
found  critical  inquiries  into  all  the  particidars  of  bis  lifr, 
and  a  great  mass  of  curious  information  respeeting  the  state 
of  ecdesiastioal  affairs  in  England  in  the  first  half  of  the 
thirteenth  century. 

ROBERT.  LEOPOLD,  a  modem  Franeh  artist  of  gieac 
and  deserved  celebrity,  was  bom  at  Chaux-le-Fonds»  in  the 
canton  of  NeuchStel,  in  1797.  His  father  intended  w 
bring  him  up  to  his  own  trader  which  was  that  of  a  wmlch- 
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processes  to  himself,  in  order  that  he  might  have  a  superi- 
ority over  his  rivals  in  solving  such  prohlems  as  were  pro- 
Cd  to  them.  The  statement  may  he  correct,  but  if  so,  it 
,  jwned  that  the  French  mathematician,  by  his  reserve, 
like  many  others  in  similar  circumstances,  lost  the  honour 
which  he  might  have  obtained ;  a  just  punishment,  observes 
Montucla,  for  thene  who,  from  such  unworthy  motives,  make 
a  mystery  of  their  discoveries.  At  the  end  of  the  treatise 
of  Roberval  on  this  subject,  there  is  explained  a  method  of 
finding  the  areas  of  spaces  comprehended  between  curve- 
lines  of  indefinite  length,  and  it  may  be  that  the  credit  of 
the  discovery  is  doe  to  him,  though  it  is  right  to  observe 
that  the  investigation  of  such  areas  had  been  made  in  Eng- 
land by  James  Gregory  and  Dr.  Barrow  before  the  publica- 
tion of  Roberval*s  work.  Curves  with  infinite  branches, 
and  which  admit  of  an  exnresaion  for  the  area  between  them, 
were  called  Robervallian  lines  by  Torricelli. 

Roberval  discovered  an  ingenious  method  of  determining 
the  direction  of  a  tangent  at  any  point  of  a  curve- line  by 
•  the  rule  for  the  composition  of  forces  or  motions ;  but  he 
applied  it  only  to  the  conic  sections  in  which  the  component 
forces  are  supposed  to  act  in  the  directions  of  lines  drawn 
from  the  point  in  the  curve  to  the  foci.  It  appears  that 
TorrioelU  laid  claim  to  the  first  discovery  of  the  method, 
which  he  asserts  that  he  had  made  in  1644,  but  Roberval 
states,  in  a  letter  to  the  Italian  philosopher,  that  he  was 
acquainted  with  it  in  1636,  and  that  in  1640  he  had  com- 
municated it  to  Format. 

As  early  as  the  year  1616,  P.  Mersenne  suggested  the 
idea  of  the  cycloid,  and  having  made  some  fruitless  attempts 
to  find  its  area,  he  proposed  the  subject  to  Roberval  in  1628 ; 
the  latter,  not  succeeaing  immediately,  abandoned  the  re- 
search, and  apparently  thought  nothing  of  it  during  about 
ten  years.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  the  question  bem«;  re- 
vived, he  resumed  the  inquiry  with  the  advantage  of  greater 
experience,  and  fortunately  discovered  a  method  by  which 
the  area  might  be  determined.  Descartes  afterwards  pro- 
posed to  Roberval  and  Format  to  determme  the  position  of 
a  tangent  to  the  cycloid,  and  the  latter  soon  resolved  the 
problem,  but  the  former  appears  to  have  failed,  or  to  have 
suoceeded  with  difficulty,  and  only  after  many  trials.  He 
subsequently  however  discovered  the  rules  for  finding  the 
▼olumes  of  the  solids  formed  by  the  revolution  of  a  cycloid 
about  its  base  and  about  its  axis. 

In  1646,  Descartes,  Roberval,  and  Huyghens  attempted 
at  the  same  time  to  investigate  the  duration  of  the  oscilla- 
tions made  by  planes  and  solids  moving  about  an  axis ;  and 
here  Roberval  appears  to  have  been  more  successful  than 
his  competitors,  though  the  state  of  science  was  not  then 
sufficiently  advanced  to  allow  any  of  them  to  attain  a  solu- 
tion which  should  be  applicable  to  every  kind  of  vibrating 
body. 

None  of  Robervars  works  were  printed  during  his  life, 
except  a  treatise  on  Statics,  which  was  inserted  by  Mersenne 
in  his  *  Harmonic  XJniverselle.*  The  others  were  published 
by  his  friend  the  Abb6  Galois,  in  1693,  among  the  mathe- 
matical and  physical  works  in  the  old  '  Memoires '  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences.  These  relate  chiefly  to  the  subjects 
above  mentioned,  and  include  a  treatise  on  the '  Recognition 
and  Construction  of  Equations,'  a  work  of  little  utility, 
since  it  is  fbrmed  agreeably  to  the  ideas  of  Descartes  and 
Format,  and  is  expressed  in  the  language  and  notation  of 
Vieta.  Among  them  also  i»  an  account  of  a  new  kind  of 
balance  (a  sort  of  steelyard)  which  Rober\'al  had  invented, 
and  which  was  thought  to  be  useful  in  finding  the  weight 
or  pressure  of  the  air. 

Roberval,  unfortunately  for  his  fame,  appears  among  the 
opponents  of  Descartes  in  matters  relating  to  algebra :  he 
is  said  to  have  made  some  objections  to  the  theorems  of  his 
countryman  in  the  construction  of  equations  and  concerning 
the  nature  of  the  roots;  but  the  objections  are  without 
foundation,  and  serve  only  to  expose  his  own  jealousy  and 
obstinacy. 

To  Roberval  is  ascribed  the  reply,  '  Qu*est  ce  que  cela 
prouve  ?*  when,  having  been  present  at  the  representation  of 
a  trageily,  some  one  asked  wnat  impression  it  had  made  on 
him.  The  story  is  perhaps  untrue,  but  such  a  circum- 
stance is  not  improbable,  since,  in  those  days,  science  was 
profoundly  studied,  and  the  "mathematicians  were  so  com- 
pletely absorbed  in  their  pursuits,  that  they  had  little  time 
to  spare  for  other  subjects.  It  is  said  that  Robervd  could 
never  expreu  his  ideas  with  clearness  and  precision,  and 
certainly  readers  well  acquainted  with  tl^e  aptiont  methods 


of  investigation  can  with  diffieulty  fi)llowhtiii  to  bis  tedioo 
demonstrations. 

He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  ScieD» 
when  the  latter  was  formed  (1665),  and  he  died  in  the  }ei: 
1676. 

ROBES,  MASTER  OF  THE,  an  officer  of  the  houM^ 
hold  who  has  the  ordering  of  the  king's  robes.  By  statu* 
51  Henry  UL,  the  'Gardein  de  la  Garderobe  de  Roi,*  ti- 
warden  of  the  king's  wardrobe,  was  to  make  acoompt  year  < 
in  the  Exchequer,  on  the  feast  of  St  Margaret.  Under  i 
queen,  the  designation  of  the  office  is  changed  to  that  of  i 
mistress  of  the  robes.  The  office  has  always  been  ooe ' : 
great  dignity.  High  privileges  were  conferred  upon  it  bi 
King  Henry  VI.,  and  others  by  King  James  I.^  who  ereciei 
the  office  of  roaster  of  the  robes  into  a  corporation. 

ROBESPIERRE,  FRANgOIS  MAXIMILIEN  JO 
SEPH  ISIDORE,  was  bom  at  Arras  in  1759.  His  fatbe, 
a  provincial  advocate  of  no  reputation,  quitted  Frsi>;s 
during  the  infancy  of  his  children,  who  were  not  long  after- 
wards left  in  a  desolate  condition  by  the  death  of  th«tr 
mother.  Fran9ois  Maximilien  was  the  eldest,  and  Au- 
gustin  Bon  Joseph  the  second  son:  the  third  child  wa»» 
daughter.  Augustin  imitated  his  brother,  and  perislted 
with  him ;  the  daughter  lived  in  quiet  respectability,  ird 
became  a  pensioner  of  the  state. 

Through  the  kindness  of  the  bishop  of  .4(ras,  Robes- 
pierre  was  well  educated  at  Paris.  He  studied  juri^prj- 
dence;  and  having  returned  to  his  native  town,  foUovcf! 
his  father's  profession,  in  which  he  gained  some  reputa- 
tion. By  his  legal  talents*  and  his  situation  aa  president 
of  the  academy  at  Arras,  he  obtained  an  influence,  through 
which,  on  the  summoning  of  the  States-General  in  1 7bv, 
he  was  elected  a  deputy  of  the  tiers-^tat.  No  sooner 
was  he  elected,  than  he  went  to  Versaillea  to  enter 
on  his  duties.  Within  the  Assembly,  for  several  months 
after  its  meeting,  he  was  of  little  importance ;  without  it* 
doors  he  gradually  gained  authority  by  gatherine  idlers  snd 
adventurers  round  him  in  the  coffee-houses,  and  haranguing 
them  on  liberty  and  equality.  It  was  by  dexterity  of  td- 
dress,  and  the  coincidence  or  adaptation  of  the  opinion» 
which  he  expressed,  to  those  of  his  low,  discontented,  and 
excited  hearers,  that  this  authority  was  raised.  He  had  uo 
physical  advantages  tp  assist  him :  he  was  a  short  insig- 
nificant-looking man ;  his  features  small,  his  complexion 
pale,  his  face  deeply  marked  with  the  small-pox,  and  b  • 
voice  harsh,  shrill,  and  disagreeable.  Notwithstandicc 
these  disadvantages,  he  increased  in  popular  estimation.  Ii 
was  on  the  1 7th  of  June,  1789,  that  he  delivered  his  fir»t 
speech  in  the  Assembly.  From  that  time  he  daily  threw 
aside  more  and  more  of  the  backwardness  and  reserve  that 
he  had  hiiherto  maintained:  he  clearly  saw  that  the  weak- 
ness and  want  of  energy  in  the  government  were  so  great, 
that  he  might  with  safety  assert  in  the  National  AssembU 
the  most  violent  democratic  opinions,  and  throw  the  popu- 
lace into  excitement.  His  importance  in  the  Assembly  \ias 
in  a  great  measure  attributable  to  the  prominent  part  which 
he  played  in  the  Jacobin  Club.  [Jacobins.]  This  club 
already  contained  so  many  members,  that  the  large  church 
in  which  its  meetings  were  held  was  continually  filled,  and 
it  had  corresponding  affiliated  societies  throughout  the  pro- 
vinces, which  disseminated  its  revolutionary  views  and  pn>> 
jects,  and  rendered  its  power  most  formidable.  Here  wa» 
Robespierre's  principal  scene  of  action;  here  he  decric<l 
every  attribute  of  monarchy,  and  denounced  those  who  wouM 
control  the  people  as  conspirators  against  their  country, 
knowing  that  the  pikemen  of  the  suburbs,  bloodthirsty  aivd 
ungovernable,  took  th^  speeches  of  the  Jacobins  for  their 
word  of  command.  Robespierre  laid  down  this  principle. 
'  that  France  must  be  revolutionised ;'  and  for  this  object 
he  laboured  with  a  determination  which  his  opponents  couU 
find  no  means  of  diminishing.  It  was  certain  that  lie 
could  not  be  tampered  with ;  and  the  Jacobin  newspapers 
daily  overflowing  with  his  praises,  sumamed  him  *  The 
Incorruptible.'  His  exclusion  from  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly, to  which  he  was  rendered  ineligible  by  a  vote  in 
which  he  himself  had  joined,  enabled  him  to  devote  ht> 
whole  time  and  energies  to  the  direction  of  the  Jacob. u 
Club.  Its  violence  had  somewhat  diminished,  but  its  pov<.r 
was  increased  by  the  enrolment  of  many  of  the  mumcip^ 
officers,  who  could  carry  out  its  projects  by  their  authont} . 
(Thiers.)    At  this  time  he  was  named  Publie  Accuser. 

When  the  attack  was  made  upon  the  Tuileries  (Aug,  U\ 
179i2)i  Robespi?rr9  w^B  not  present;  apd  for  three  dajt 
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-iftcrwards  be  forsook  the  Club  and  remained  in  seclusion. 

It  was  liis  custom  neither  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  great 

nvcrt  acts  of  massacre  or  rebellion,  nor  to  appear  imme- 

1  uitcly  after  their  commis:}ion ;  but  rather  to  pause  awhtle« 

t  hat  he  might  see  by  what  means  they  might  best  be  turned 

t'j  the  promotion  of  his  political  objects,  and  the  increase  of 

hiH  own   popularity.    It  war  with  joy  that  he  saw  the  Na- 

f  loiial   Assembly  suspend  the  royal  authority  and  call  upon 

'  he  nation  to  elect  a  convention  which  should  determine 

on  a  new  form  of  government.    He  became  a  member  of 

t  ho  Convention;  and  on  its  opening  (Sep.  21,  1792),  seated 

t )  irnself  on  the '  montagne,'  or  higher  part  of  the  room,  oc- 

(Ml  pied  by  the  most  violent,  which  was  also  rapidly  becoming 

t  he  most  powerful  party.     It  was  now  that  Robespierre  first 

ajipcarcd  in  the  foremost  rank,  which  comprised  the  most 

powerful  men:   until  now,  notwithstanding  all  his  effort^ 

tie  h  ad  liad  superiors  even  in  his  own  party ; — in  the  days  of 

I  he  Constituent  Assembly,  the  well-known  leaders  of  the 

t  i  rne  ;  d urine  the  continuance  of  the  Legislative  Assembly, 

: hissot  and  P^thion;  and^on  the  10th  of  August,  Dantou. 

1  u  the  fint  assembly  he  could  attract  notice  only  by  the 

iMofession  of  extravagant  opinions;   during  the  second  he 

becaroe  more  moderate,  because  his  rivals  were  innovators; 

:ind   he  roaintained  peace  before  the  Jacobins,  because  his 

rivals  called  for  war.    Now,  as  we  have  said,  he  was  in  the 

iirbt  rank,  and  bis  chief  aim  was  to  annihilate  the  Girondins, 

\v  lio  hoped,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  eminence  he  had  at- 

tamed  was  insecure  as  well  as  high,  and  that  he  might  be 

overihrown  himself.     Barbarous,  Rebecqui,  and  Louvet 

'hired  to  accuse  him  of  seeking  to  be  dictator.    But  the  time 

harl  not  come  for  accusations  to  be  successful;  the  tide  of  his 

popularity  had  not  turned.    He  demanded  time  to  prepare 

ills  defence,  and  absented  himself  for  eight  days  both  from 

i  he  Convention  and  the  Jacobin  Club.  During  this  absence 

the  Jacobins  protested  his  innocence  and  intimidated  his 

uccui^ers,  the  excitement  in  the  Convention  subsided,  and 

on  his  re-appearance  he  was  triumphantly  exculpated. 

At  this  time  the  king  was  in  prison,  but  his  days  were 
fl rawing  to  a  close.  Robespierre  vehemently  combated  those 
who  either  asserted  the  necessity  of  a  trial  or  declared  the 
king  inviolable:  he  demanded  that  he  should  be  beheaded 
at  once,  and  promoted  unscrupulously  the  execution  of  his 
whole  family.  The  death  of  the  king  augmented  both  party 
strife  and  private  bitterness;  each  faction  and  each  leader 
had  some  rival  to  destroy.  The  Montagnards  struggled  with 
the  Girondins  for  supremac)',  gained  their  end,  and  mas- 
sacred their  opponents.     The  kingdom   was  chiefly  go- 
verned by  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  [Committee  of 
Public  Safety],  of  which  Robespierre,  Couthon,  and  St. 
Just  became  the  triumvirate.    Tneir  schemes  for  a  moral 
regeneration  will  be  found  in  all  the  histories  of  the  time, 
and  also  an  account  of  Robespierre's  presidency  at  the  great 
public  acknowledgment  of  the  existence  of  a  Deity.    This 
t(»ok  place  when  his  career  was  nearly  run,  when  there  were 
divisions  in  the  Montagne,  where  he  had  lost  the  support  of 
many  who,  though  they  had  been  rivals,  had  been  likewise 
powerful  allies,  when  Marat  had  been  assassinated,  when 
lie  hud  sanctioned  the  execution  of  P6lhion  and  Danton 
and  Desmoulins,  when  he  had  put  a  countless  host  of  vic- 
tims to  death,  and  raised  a  proportionate  number  of  enemies. 
lu  July,  1794,  his  adversaries  became  too  strong  for  him: 
Billaud-Varennes,  one  of  his  own  party,  jointly  with   the 
remnant  of  the  Dantonists,  who  still  were  furious  because  of 
the  execution  of  their  leader,  accused  Robespierre  of  seek- 
i  ng  his  own  aggrandizement  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  colleagues. 
In  vain  Robespierre  retired,  in  vain  he  took  forty.days  to 
prepare  his  defence,  in  vain  he  strained  every  nerve  to 
refute  tlieir  charges.     After  a  scene  of  frightful  excite- 
ment, ho  was  condemned  to  death,  his  brother,  Coutbon,  St. 
J  ust,  and  Lebas  being  included  in  the  same  condemnation. 
Robespierre  was  separated  from  the  other  prisoners,  and  led 
to  the  gaol  at  the  Luxembourg.     Here  accident  gave  him  a 
chance  of  escape.    The  gaoler,  who  was  his  friend,  released 
him ;  he  inarched  against  the  Convention  with  a  number  of 
soldiers  and  partisans,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  he  might 
have  re-established  his  power,  if  he  had  possessed  courage, 
Qtid  his  allies  dexterity.     As  it  was,  he  was  again  seized, 
and  having  blown  his  jaw  to  pieces,  in  an  unsuccessful 
oiiempt  to  destroy  himself,  was  dragged  groaning  to  the 
guillotine,   amidst   tlie    taunts  and  ticclamations  of  the 
jjcoplo. 

The  characters  of  few  men  have  been  more  deservedly 
(leofied  ttian  that  ^f  Robespierre.    H9  was  tQ^ally  without 


any  great  quality;  he  was  cowardly,  cruel,  and  vain; 
'  one  of  the  most  intimate  compounds  of  self-esteem  ana 
circumspection  that  ever  met  in  the  same  character.'  His 
success,  which  was  partly  due  to  his  egotism, '  his  excessive 
caution  not  to  commit  himself,  made  him  the  safest  guide 
and  model  Ibr  all  that  multitude  of  cautious  egotists  which 
form  so  large  a  portion  of  human  society.'  {Edin.  Rev^ 
vol.  Ixxii.,  p.  428.)  '  He  had  another  great  source  of 
strength  in  being  the  very  apostle  and  prolocutor  of  the 
populace,  of  that  vague  and  indefinite  religion  which  Ro&- 
seau  had  created,  and  which  then  enjoyed  so  immense  a 
popularity ->a  religion  of  sentiment  without  belief.'  He  was 
honest  in  his  efforts  for  the  democratic  cause,  he  never 
sought  money,  and  he  well  deserved  the  name  of 'Incor- 
ruptible.' He  long  depended  on  his  sister  for  support,  and 
died  worth  fifty  francs.  The  powers  of  his  mind,  his  judg- 
ment, and  his  oratory  have  been  frequently  underrated ;  he 
must  have  been  at  least  plausibly  eloquent:  he  chose  with 
adroitness  the  topics  upon  which  he  spoke;  he  was  acute, 
and  had  considerable  foresight.  But  on  the  whole,  his  low 
and  vile  qualities  so  greatly  predominated,  that  he  was  not 
only  the  terror  of  the  monarchical  and  aristocratic  party,  but 
he  likewise  injured  the  democratic  cause,  for  he  was  guilty 
of  no  small  portion  of  that  violence  and  cruelty  which  ren* 
dered  a  reaction  inevitable. 

(Thiers,  HisL  French  Rev. ;  Mignet;  Walter  Scott,  HisU 
of  Nap.,  vol.  i. ;  Carlyle,  Hist.  French  Rev. ;  Mad.  de  Stael, 
Thoughts  on  the  French  Rev. ;  Ed.  Rev.,  vol.  Ixxii. ;  Biog» 
Universelle.) 

ROBIN  HOOD.    [Hood,  Robin.] 

ROBI'NIA,  a  name  given  to  a  genus  of  plants  in  com- 
memoration of  John  Robin,  a  botanist  in  the  time  of  Henry 
IV.  of  France.  This  genus  is  known  by  having  an  inferior 
perianth ;  teeth  of  calyx  5,  lanceolate,  two  upper  ones  shorter 
and  approximate;  corolla  papilionaceous ;  ovary  with  from  16 
to  20  ovules ;  st}  le  bearded  in  front,  and  legume  subsessile 
and  many-seeded.  They  are  North  American  trees,  bearing 
nodding  racemes  of  white  or  rose-coloured  flowers.  The 
genus  Kobinia  formerly  comprehended  the  plants  now  in- 
cluded under  Caragana,  from  which  it  is  distinguished  by 
its  long  gibbous  legume  and  unequally  pinnate  leaves. 

The  best  known  species  of  Robinia  is  the  R,  pseud- 
acacia,  the  Bastard  or  False  Acacia,  or  Locust-tree.  It  has 
stipular  prickles,  with  loose  pendulous  racemes  of  white 
sweet-smelling  flowers,  which,  as  well  as  the  legumes,  are 
smooth.  This  tree,  which  is  now  so  well  known,  was  first 
grown  in  Europe  by  Vespasien  Robin,  the  son  of  the  bota- 
nist, after  whom  the  genus  was  named,  in  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes  at  Paris.  It  was  named  locust-tree  by  the  mission- 
aries, who  supposed  it  to  be  the  same  tree  as  that  which 
grows  in  Asia,  and  is  supposed  to  have  produced  the  locusts 
spoken  of  in  the  New  Testament  It  was  one  of  the  first 
trees  received  in  Europe  from  North  America,  where  it 
grows  in  great  abundance.  It  grows  m  the  Atlantic  States 
of  North  America,  but  it  is  very  abundant  in  (he  south-west, 
in  the  valleys  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  It  is  also  found 
in  the  Western  states  and  in  Upper  and  Lower  Canada. 

Since  its  first  introduction  into  Europe,  this  tree  has  met 
with  very  different  treatment,  at  one  time  being  extolled  as 
the  most  valuable  of  trees,  at  another  time  condemned  as 
worthless.  This  has  arisen  in  a  great  measure  fVom  the 
soils  and  situations  in  which  it  has  been  accidentally  culti- 
vated. It  has  always  been  known  in  America  as  affording 
an  exceedingly  hard  and  durable  wood;  hence  it  has  been 
recommended  to  be  cultivated  on  this  account,  but  the 
^reat  tendency  which  this  tree  possesses  to  branching  and 
Its  seldom  attaining  a  great  size  render  it  impossible  to  ob- 
tain from  it  timber  of  a  useful  kind.  In  America  it  is  used 
for  making  posts,  and  occasionally  trees  are  found  large 
enough  to  be  employed  in  ship-building ;  but  its  greatest 
consumption  is  for  making  trenails,  by  which  the  timbers  of 
ships  are  fastened  together,  and  for  this  purpose  large  quan- 
tities are  used  in  the  royal  dock-yard  at  Plymouth,  which 
are  imported  from  America. 

Cattle  are  fond  of  the  young  shoots,  and  on  this  account 
it  has  been  recommended  to  be  cultivated  as  forage.  At 
one  time  it  was  thought  to  be  an  excellent  tree  for  planting 
on  the  banks  of  rivers  and  canals,  as  the  roots,  being  very 
large  and  spreading,  would  bind  the  soil  together.  In  1823, 
Cobbett  wrote  on  this  tree,  recommending  it  strongly  in  his 
various  publications.  He  imported  immense  quantities  of 
the  seeds  from  America  for  the  purpose  of  growing  the 
plants  for  s^Ie.    He  stated  that  in  thjs  way  he  had  distri- 
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buted  in  Great  ftrifiUo  nlofe  tlisln  si  tnlllioTi  of  plants.  His 
praUea  of  the  tree  were  extrflvagarit  in  ihti  eil^tfnld  atld  it 
084  Tailed  to  at^Bwet  ttiost  ot  the  promises  that  he  held  out. 
The  tree  \h  of  rapid  growth  when  young,  and  forms  heart- 
^odd  at  a  very  early  age.  In  America  it  attains  a  height 
of  70  or  80  feet,  hut  in  this  countrv  it  is  seldom  seen  so 
high.  Its  tendency  to  form  branches,  even  when  voting, 
prevents  its  being  used  for  hop-poles  as  recommenaed  by 
Cobbctt. 

The  roots  ahd  oihIJr  i)aHl  of  the  plattt«  lihtt  ttatiy  of  its 
di*der  (LeguminoB®),  contain  a  saccharine  principle,  which 
kccounts  for  the  nutritive  propcrties^f  the  leaves.  In  St 
Domingo  the  flowers  are  used  for  making  a  distilled  liquor, 
which  is  said  to  be  very  delicious.  It  folds  up  its  leaves  at 
the  approach  of  night. 

The  tree  grows  best  on  a  soil  of  sandy  loam,  rich  rather 
than  poor ;  a  good  garden  soil  is  the  )i)e8t.  It  should  not  be 
planted  in  exposed  situations,  as,  from  the  great  brittleness 
of  iti  branches,  it  is  likely  to  be  destroyed  by  winds.  It 
may  be  propagated  by  cuttings  from  the  roots  or  by  plant- 
ing large  truncheons  or  suckers,  but  producing  it  from 
seeds  is  the  best  mode«  The  seeds  should  be  sown  in  the 
spring,  and  in  the  summer  of  the  following  year  they  may 
be  transplanted.  The  seeds  will  not  retain  their  vitality  more 
than  two  years.  American  seed  should  be  always  used,  as 
it  does  not  come  to  perfection  in  this  country. 

There  are  two  other  species  frequently  cultivated  in  this 
country,  i?.  viicosa.  Clammy  Robinia, and /?.  At^/^'da.  Hairy 
Robinia,  or  Rose  Acaoia.  The  former  is  charaeteriied  by  the 
sticky  seeretiotl  With  which  it  is  covered,  and  which  has 
been  discovered  to  possess  a  peculiar  vegetable  principle ; 
the  latter,  which  is  the  smallest  of  the  three  species  here 
mentioned,  has  very  large  flowers,  and  forms  a  very  orna- 
mental shrub  when  grown  on  an  espalier  rail  or  against  a 
wall. 

ROBINS,  or  R06YNS,  JOHN,  an  English  astronomer 
and  mathematician,  who  was  born  in  Staffordshire,  about 
the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  or  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth,  as  It  appears  he  was  entered  a  student  at  Ox- 
ford in  151 G,  and  eoAicated  for  the  church.    In  MS.  Digby, 
l«t3,  are  preserved  several  inedited  tracts  by  Robins,  and 
from  a  note  at  the  end  it  appears  that  he  was  of  Merton 
College.    It  seems  that,  in  common  with  many  others  of 
that  college,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  sciences, 
and  he  soon  made  such  a  progress^  says  Wood,  in  '  the 
pleasant  studies  of  mathematics  and  astrology^  that  he  be- 
came the  ablest  person  in  his  time  for  those  studies,  not 
excepting  his  fnend  Recorde,*  whose  learning  was  more 
general.    Having  taken  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  divinity, 
in  the  year  1531,  he  was  the  year  following  made  by  King 
Henry  VIII.,  to  whom  he  was  chaplain,  one  of  the  canons 
of  his  college  in  Oxford.     In  December,  1543,  he  was  made 
a  canon  of  Windsor,  and  afterwards  one  of  the  chaplains  to 
Queen  Mary,  who  highly  esteemed  him  for  his  learning. 
He  died  on  the  25th  of  August,  1558,  and  was  buried  in  the 
chapel  of  St.  George  at  Windsor.     He  left  behind  him 
several  works  in  manuscript,  of  which  two, '  De  Culmina- 
tione  Stella  rum  Fixarum,'  and  *  De  Ortu  et  Occasu  Slella- 
rum  Fixarum,*  are  preserved  in  MS.  Digby,  l43,  in  the 
Bodleian  Librar]^.    According  to  Wood,  Sir  Kenelm  Digby 
also  possessed  three  other  tracts  by  Robyns,  vix. :  1,  '  Anno- 
tationes  Astrologies,*  lib.  3;    2,  '  Annolationes  Edwardi 
VI. ;'  3,  *Tractatus  de  Prognosticatione  per  Ecclipsin ;'  and 
Wood  adds  that  these  were  also  in  the  Bodleian  Library. 
We  suspect  Wood  is  hero  in  error,  for  in  the  sale  catalogue 
of  tho  library  of  George,  earl  of  Bristol,  sold  by  auction  in 
April,  1680,  a  copy  of  which  is  in  the  BriiUh  Museum,  we 
find  an  account  of  several  manuscripts  said  formerly  to  have 
belonged  to  Sir  Kenelm  Digby.  and  among  these  (No.  49) 
is'Johaonis  Robyns  Annotationes  Astrologicse.*    We  are 
inclined  to  think  that  Wood  may  have  taken  the  titles  from 
the  catalogue  of  Thomas  Allen*s  library,  in  the  Ashmolean 
Museum,  nearly  the  whole  of  which  came  into  the  bands  of 
Kenelm  Digby,  and  that  the  two  titles  of  *  Annotationes*  do 
in  reahty  belong  to  the  same  book.     We  are  not  aware  that 
any  oopy  of  this  work  of  Robyns*s  is   now  in  existence, 
although  there  are  some  extracu  from  it  in  MS.  Bodl.  3467, 
and  the  loss  of  it  is  perhaps  not  much  to  be  regretted. 
Wood  slightly  refers  to  a  book  by  Robyns  under  the  title  of 
*  De  Portontosis  Comet  is,*  but  he  says  that  he  had  never  seen 
a  oopy.     Bale  however  mentions  having  seen  one  in  the 
Royal  Library  at  Westminster,  and  this  copy  is  now  in  the 
Brituh  Museum.    Shvrburne,  in  the  appendix  lo  his  *Mttui- 


lius,'  mentions  another  in  the  poaeessioD  of  GMe^  and  \h  i 
is  tioW  in  the  librarf  of  Trinity  College^— O.  >.  1  L    W^ 
fliid  also  that  xhptH  h  atill  aiiothar  eopy  io  the  AsfamoU  r 
Museum,  MS.  No;  16d.    The  prefeoa  to  thia  latter  tttrb 
which  is  partly  plagiarised  from  Ciceni,  ia  printed  in  Hi; 
well's  '  Rara  If  athematica.*  p.  48-64. 

ROBINS,  BENJAMIN,  a  celebrated  mntlieiDitic.  ' 
and  artillerist,  was  bom  at  Bath,  in  1707,  of  parents  *•> 
were  members  of  the  society  of  Friends,  and  in  auch  hunt^* 
dircomstances  as  to  be  unable  to  give  their  son  the  beueti « 
of  a  learned  education.  By  the  aid  however  of  aome  uiTi. 
fsional  instruction  and*  tllifid  by  natnre  farmed  to  comrrr* 
bend  readily  the  piDoesses  of  mathetliatieal  in^estigati  .> 
he  early  attained  to  a  eonsiderable  proficiencsr  in  iIm  f  u.r 
sciences ;  and,  as  the  best  means  of  being  enabled  to  f  ri«»t' 
cute  his  favourite  studies,  he  determined  to  establiab  hiiii>*'/ 
in  London  as  a  private  teaoher.  8ome  speeknans  of  ;:  % 
skill  in  the  solution  of  problems  having  been  forvrardcd  w 
Dr.  Pemberton,  this  learned  mathematician  oonceivcd  k 
favourable  an  opinion  of  his  abilities  as  to  encourage  b:in  .:. 
bis  design ;  and  aeoordmgly,  about  the  year  17SS,  Mr.  Robu  > 
came  to  town,  in  the  garb  and  professing  tfaa  doctrines  ei  a 
Quaker.  The  former,  after  a.  time,  he  exehanged  ibr  ti;^ 
ordinary  dress  of  the  country. 

In  the  metropolis,  and  apparently  in  the  iBterrals  c^f 
leisure  which  his  employment  as  a  teacher  afforded,  Mr. 
Robins  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  modern  Um* 
guages»  and  diligently  cultivated  the  higher  department*  of 
science  by  readins^  the  works  of  the  antieni  aiid  the  bf^t 
modem  geometers;  these  he  appears  to  have  naatered  w\Ur 
out  difficulty,  and  in  1727  he  distinguished  himself  bv 
writing  a  demonstration,  which  was  inserted  in  the  *  Piwu^ 
sophtcal  Transactions'  for  that  year,  of  the  eleventh  propi^ 
sition  in  Newton's  treatise  on  quadratures. 

During  the  following  year  he  published,  in  a  work  entitltrl 
the  'Present  State  of  the  Republic  of  Lettefi,'  a  refutation 
of  John  Bernoulli's  treatise  on  the  measure  of  the  act.Ti 
forces  of  bodies  in  motion,  a  subject  whieh  had  been  proposoi 
as  a  prize  question  by  the  Royal  Academy  of  Betencefi  n 
Paris,  and  successfully  answered  byMaclaurin.  The  foreign 
mathematician  had  endeavoured  to  support  the  hypothec i» 
of  Leibnitz,  that  the  forces  are  proportional  to  the  square 
of  the  velocities  which  they  produce,  while  both  Maclaur.n 
and  Robins  were  in  f&vour  of  the  original  opinion  of  Do- 
cartes,  that  the  forces  are  proportional  to  the  relociiio 
simply. 

About  this  time  Mr.  Robins  began  to  make  those  ex- 
periments for  determining  the  resistance  of  the  air  a(?ain«t 
military  projectiles,  which  have  gained  for  him  so  much  re- 
putation. He  is  said  also  to  have  directed  the  energies  if 
his  mind  to  the  construction  of  mills,  the  building  of  bndjio. 
draining  marshes,  and  making  rivers  navigable ;  but  it  d(v« 
not  appear  that  he  was  ever  employed  in  carryiitg  su'ii 
works  into  execution.  The  methods  of  fortifying  places  bt< 
came  a  favourite  study  with  Mr.  Robins,  and,  in  comps::^ 
with  some  persons  of  distinction,  probably  his  pupils.  ht> 
made  several  excursions  to  Flanders,  where  he  baa  opportu- 
nities of  examining  on  the  ground  the  works  of  the  giesi 
masters  in  the  art. 

In  1734,  the  celebrated  bishop  of  CHoyne,  author  of  tl  •' 
'Treatise  on  Human  Knowledge,*  pnMished  a  small  work 
called  the  'Analyst,' in  which,  without  intending  to  denv 
the  accuracy  of  the  results,  it  is  attempted  to  be  shown  that 
the  principles  effluxions,  as  they  were  delivered  by  Sjr  I»jjc 
Newton,  are  not  founded  upon  strictly  correct  reasoning,  in- 
asmuch as  it  is  assumed  that  the  ratio  between  two  van«i^:c 
quantities  may  have  a  finite  or  infinite  value  when    ttc 
quantities  are  nascent  or  evanescent ;  that  is,  as  the  objector 
supposes,  when  both  quantities  become  zero.    The  object ]ifit 
is  founded  on  a  misunderstanding  of  the  subject,  for  by  the 
term  nascent  or  evanescent  is  meant,  not  tnat  each  qusu- 
tity  is  nothing,  but  that  both  are  infinitely  small,  or  that 
they  are  less  than  any  thing  assignable;   in  which  cs-e 
one  of  them   may,    notwithstanding,  exceed    the  other 
in    magnitude   a  finite  or  even  an   infinite   number  of 
times..    The  talents  of  both  Maclaurln  and  Robins  wer? 
employed  in  answering  the  objection  ;  and  lor  this  purpi>.«« 
the  latter  published,  in  1 735,  *  A  Discourse  oonoernmg  thi 
Certainty  of  Sir  I.  Newton's  Method  of  Fluxions,  and  of 
Prime  and  Ultimate  Ratios.'    It  is  easy  to  imagine  how  e^  cr 
that  great  difficulty  would  at  first  be  felt  in  admittin);  a 
principle  so  different  firom  any  which  occurs  in  the  antir m 
geometry  J  and,  before  the  subject  was  set  at  rest,  Mr 
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of  thftl  time  he  accepted  (1770)  the  appointment  of  secretary 
to  admiral  Sir  Charles  Knowles,  who  had  been  invited  by 
the  empress  of  Rassia  to  superintend  the  improvements 
which  that  sovereign  contemplated  making  in  her  navy. 
Two  years  after  his  arrival  at  St.  Petersburg,  Sir  Charles 
became  president  of  the  board  of  admiralty,  and  Robison 
was  made  inspector  of  the  corps  of  maritime  cadets  at  Cron- 
itadt,  with  a  liberal  salary  and  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
colonel  in  the  Russian  service.  He  gave  no  instructions, 
but  his  duty  was  to  receive  the  reports  of  the  masten,  and  to 
class  the  cadets  in  the  order  of  their  merits ;  this  he  per- 
ibrmed  for  four  years,  but  finding  Cronstadt  a  dreary  place 
of  residence  during  the  winter,  he  accepted  the  professorship 
of  natural  philosophy  at  Edinburgh,  which  had  become 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Russel.  He  arrived  in  that  city 
in  June.  1 774,  bringing  with  him  two  or  three  of  the  Rus- 
sian cadets,  whose  education  he  had  undertaken  to  super- 
intend ;  and  in  the  same  year  he  gave  a  series  of  lectures 
on  mechanics,  optics,  electricity,  astronomy,  &a  This  course 
he  continued  to  deliver  annually  during  the  rest  of  his  life, 
except  when  ill  health  obliged  him  to  appoint  a  substitute 
for  the  purpose,  improving  each  subject  from  time  to  time 
by  the  introduction  of  every  important  discovery  which  it 
received  from  the  researches  of  his  contemporaries.  The 
lectures  are  said  to  have  been  distinguished  by  accuracy  of 
deflnilion  and  clearness  as  well  as  brevity  of  demonstration ; 
and  the  experiments  by  which  they  were  illustrated,  to  have 
been  performed  with  neatness  and  precision.  But  it  has 
been  objected  to  them  that  tbey  were  delivered  with  a  ra- 
pidity of  utterance  which  made  it  difficult  for  the  students 
to  follow  him;  that  he  supposed  his  pupils  to  possess  a 
higher  degree  of  preparatory  informatiou  than  they  had  in 
general  attained,  even  when  they  had  gone  through  the 
university  course  of  study,  and  that  the  experiments  were 
too  few  in  number.to  serve  the  purpose  intended  by  them. 

It  may  be  thought  that  the  second  objection  might  have 
been  obviated  by  merely  requiring,  in  the  pupils  who  were  to 
attend  the  course  of  lectures,  an  adequate  portion  of  mathe- 
matical knowledge  previous  to  their  admission ;  but  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  ground  of  the  complaint  lay,  partly,  in  the 
difficulties  inseparable  from  the  oommunication  of  scientific 
instruction  by  general  lectures.  The  result  attained  after  a 
geometrical  investigation  on  paper  may  be  admitted  by  a 
reader  who  can  take  the  time  necessary  to  satisfy  himself  of 
the  truth  of  the  several  steps  and  of  their  dependence  on 
each  other ;  but  this  is  seldom  possible  when  the  investiga- 
tion is  delivered  from  the  mouth  of  a  lecturer,  who  must  go 
on  with  his  subject  without  waiting  for  the  slow  operations  of 
the  judgment  in  the  mind  of  his  auditor,  and  the  conse- 
quences too  often  are  that,  at  the  expiration  of  the  hour,  the 
latter  carries  away  only  a  number  of  ideas  in  a  state  of  in- 
extricable confusion.  In  former  ages,  when  books  were 
scarce,  there  was  no  other  method  of  conveying  instruction 
to  a  number  of  persons  than  tliat  of  general  lectures ;  but  at 
present  such  lectures  can  only  be  useful  as  auxiliaries  in 
teschiog  the  physical  sciences,  and  probably  the  chief  ad- 
vantage to  be  derived  from  them  consists  in  the  oppor- 
tunities they  afford  for  exhibiting  experiments  which  it  may 
not  be  in  the  power  of  students  individually  to  make.  It 
seems  to  follow  that  such  exhibitions  should  not  be  omitted 
whenever  they  can  be  made  conducive  to  the  illustration 
of  the  subject. 

On  settling  in  Edinbureh,  Mr.  Robison  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  that  city.  In  1785  he 
was  attacked  by  a  disorder  which  was  attended  with  pain  and 
depression  of  spirits,  but  he  was  only  occasionaUy  prevented 
from  performing  his  duties  and  following  his  literary  avoca- 
tions. In  1 798  be  was  made  doctor  in  laws  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  New  Jersey ;  and  in  the  following  year,  by  that  of 
Glasgow;  and  in  1800  he  was  elected  a  foreign  member  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Sl  Petersburg.  In  1785  he 
wrote  a  paper  which  was  published  in  the  first  volume  of 
the  'Philosophical  Transactions  of  Edinburgh,*  on  the  de- 
term  ioation,  from  his  own  observations,  of  tlie  orbit  and 
niotion  of  the  Georgium  Sidus;  and  he  afterwards  wrote 
one  which  appeared  in  the  second  volume  of  the  same  work, 
on  the  motioo  of  light  as  affected  by  reflecting  and  refract- 
ing substances  which  are  themselves  in  motion.  But  his 
most  imoortant  works  are  the  numerous  articles  which,  in 
1793  and  the  following  years,  he  contributed  to  the  third 
edituHi  of  the  'Encyclopaedia  Britannica*  and  its  supple- 
ment:  a  series  of  treatises  which  may  be  considered  as 
Amnuig  a  eomplete  body  of  physical  icienee  for  that  time. 


Mr.  Robisoa  wis  prevailed  upon  to  superintend  the  p. 
lication  of  Dr.    Blank's  lectures  on  cnemistryr,   and  i. 
came  out  in  1803,  but  that  science  had  undergone  so  r. 
a  change  since  the  death  of  the  learned  lecturer,   thai  i . 
work  excited  little  interest     In  the  following  y  esir  be  p . 
lisbed  a  portion,  containing  dvnamics  and  astronomy.  •>!' 
book  entitled  'Elements  of  Mechanical  Philosophy;'  ^. 
the  substance  of  it,  together  with  that  of  some  M."^"* 
which  had  been  intended  by  the  author  to  form  part  of  :!- 
second  volume,  and  also  the  principal  articles  which  b. 
been  written  for  the  '  Encydopfodta  Britanniea,'  were  r  .. 
lected  by  Dr.,  now  Sir  David,  Brewster,  under  the  titU  .. 
'A  System  of  Mechanical  Philosophy,'  and  published  i. 
1822,  with  notes,  in  4  vols.  8vo.     Tins  work  is  oonsidert:*: 
by  the  late  Professor  Playfair  as  firmly  establiahing  :^^ 
character  of  Mr.  Robison  for  scientific  attainments. 

While  Mr.  Robison  was  on  his  journey  to  Russia  in  i  TTl. 
he  was  hospitably  entertained  by  the  bishop  of  Ui^ge,  vi^ 
with  all  his  chapter,  constituted  a  lodge  of  neemaaons ;  a: : 
into  this  society  our  traveller  was  induced  to  enter.  Ii  ^ 
unknown  from  what  source  he  obtained  his  informs:.:*:; 
respecting  its  proceedings,  but  twenty- nine  years  af^erva»  U 
he  published  a  remarkable  work  containing  *  A  Historr  u 
the  German  llluminati.'  whom  he  describes  as  the  asJiji^ 
in  a  plot  formed  by  the  freemasons  to  overturn  all  the' re  i- 
gions  and  governments  of  Europe.  The  work  met  «r^ 
little  attention,  and  Robison  was  charged  |rith  a  degree  i; 
credulity  scaicely  to  be  expected  in  a  person  so  weli  Oi  • 
quainted  with  the  laws  of  philosophical  evidence. 

Having  taken  a  slight  cold,  and  suffered  an  illness  of  orilr 
two  days'  duration,  Mr.  Robison  died  on  the  30th  of  JaiiL- 
ary,  1805,  in  the  66th  year  of  his  age,  leaving  a  widow  aui 
four  children.  He  is  stated  to  have  been  a  person  of  pre- 
possessing cotmtenance*  a  good  linguist,  a  draughtsman, 
and  an  accomplished  musician ;  and  it  is  added  that  his  con- 
versation was  both  energetic  and  interesting. 

ROBORTELLO,  FRANCIS,  was  born  of  a  nol.. 
family,  September  9lh,  1516.  He  was  educated  at  Bolo^ra 
under  the  celebrated  Romulo  Amaseo,  and  he  began  about 
1538  to  teach  the  belles-lettres  at  Lucca.  Five  years  afiez- 
wards  be  went  to  Pisa,  where  he  lived  during  the  next  fivr 
years,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  his  fame,  which  was  io^  j 
spread  over  the  whole  of  Italy.  In  1549  the  senate  oi 
Venice  elected  him  successor  to  Battista  Egnaxio,  professor 
of  rhetoric  there,  whose  advanced  age  obliged  him  to  retjr« 
from  public  duties.  In  1552  Robortello  was  promoted  \o 
the  chair  of  Greek  and  Latin  literature  in  the  university  <>i 
Padua,  in  the  place  of  Lasaro  Buonamici,  who  died  in  lint 
year.  Thence  he  removed  in  1557  to  Bologna,  in  order  Ij 
undertake  a  similar  ofiice  in  that  city.  Having  been  ap 
pointed  to  pronounce  here  the  funeral  oration  in  honour  of 
the  emperor  Charies  V.,  who  died  in  1558,  he  is  said  U) 
have  forgotten  the  exordium,  and  to  have  been  incapab.e 
of  proceeding,  which  brought  him  into  some  disrepuie. 
About  this  time  he  had  violent  disputes  with  Sigoniua,  in 
which  Robortello  appears  to  have  been  the  aggressor,  a^i 
which  did  not  terminate  till  the  senate  of  Venice  emplo\e  1 
their  authority  in  imposing  silence  upon  both.  Roborte..j 
died  at  Padua,  March  18th,  1567,  in  the  fifty-fint  year  m.' 
his  age,  so  poor  that  he  did  not  leave  enough  to  defray  th^ 
expenses  of  his  funeral,  which  however  was  celebrated  is 
the  University  in  a  style  of  great  magnificence. 

Robortello  seems  to  have  been  naturally  pugnacious,  an  i 
he  was  continually  involving  himself  in  disputes  with  me.i 
superior  to  himself.  He  could  not  refrain  from  attack :r.<: 
such  writers  as  Erasmus,  Paulo  Manuxio»  Muretus,  a:; a 
Henry  Stephens.  He  was  however  a  man  of  oonsiderab.e 
talent  and  learning,  and  he  published  several  books  of  ^e^i 
utility.  The  following  are  his  principal  works:  1,  *Var>)> 
rum  Locorum  Aonotatioues  lam  iu  Gnacisquam  in  Latin  a 
Auctoribus,'  Venice,  1543,  8vo. ;  '  De  Historica  Facukat^  * 
&c.,  Florence,  1 548, 8vo.,  being  several  treatises  on  Greek  an  d 
Roman  literature,  all  of  which  are  inserted  by  Gruter  in  h.t 
'Thesaurus  Criiicus.'  3, ' De  Convenienti&  Supputation:> 
Livians  Annorum  cum  Marmoribus  Romania  que  in  Capi- 
tol lo  sunt ;  De  Arte  sive  Ratione  corrigendi  Veteres  Auctor*^^ 
Disputatio.*  Padua,  1557,  folio;  4»  *De  Vitaet  Vietu  Popuu 
Romani  sub  Imperatoribus  Cabs.  Augnstis,*  Bologna,  1  j  ,  •. 
folio.  Besides  these  he  published  editions  of  Aristotle \ 
'PoeUcs/  the  *  Tragedies'  of  i£schylus,  the  *  Tactics'  of  .h 
lian,'  and  Longinus  *  On  the  Sublime.* 
(Weiss  in  Biograpkie  UniverseUe.) 
ROBUU'NA,    [FoRAMiNiFXKA,  vol  X,  p.  3480 
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ctpftbiliUes  as  ft  naval  utation  having  attracted  notice,  works 
««€•  eommenced,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XI V.,  in  a.d.  1666 ; 
atiice  which  timo  the  immense  works  curried  on  have  ren- 
dered it  one  of  the  most  important  naval  station*}  of  France. 
An  expedition  against  Rochefort  was  sent  out  fiom  Eng- 
land«  A.D.  1 767,  but  from  cowardice  or  mismanagement  it 
ended  in  a  disgraceful  failure. 

The  town  stands  in  a  low  marshy  district,  which  in  the 
summer  and  autumn  renders  the  town  unhealthy :  it  is  on 
the  northern  bank  of  the  Charente,  about  ten  or  twelve 
miles  from  the  sea;  the  river,  though  not  very  large,  affords 
autficient  depth  of  water  at  all  times  to  lloat  the  largest 
vessels.  The  town  is  regularly  fortified,  and  the  approach 
is  defended  by  forts  on  the  Isle  of  A ix,  and  at  the  mouth  or 
on  the  banks  of  the  river.  The  ramparts  are  planted  with 
trees.  The  streets  are  well  laid  out,  broad,  and  straight,  and 
well  lighted  with  lamps  and  reflectors ;  they  are  watered  daily 
in  the  summer  months  by  a  forcing-pump  from  a  large  re- 
servoir. Some  of  the  streets  are  planted  with  poplars  and 
acacias,  and  the  principal  of  them  terminate  on  the  parade. 
The  houses  are  well  built,  but  low,  so  as  less  to  impede  the 
circulation  of  tho  air.  The  harbour  is  formed  by  the 
Charente.  The  arsenal  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  and 
flncftt  in  the  kingdom;  it  comprehends  an  armoury, a  large 
dock  for  building,  basins  for  repairing,  and  immense  store- 
hou»cfi,  extending  more  than  1300  feet,  of  every  necessary 
for  equipping  vessels,  a  cannon- foundry,  a  ropewalk  about 
1260  feet  long,  a  victualling-office,  barracks,  a  depot  for 
convicts,  with  a  saw-mill,  and  a  mill  which  cleans  the  har- 
bour, moves  the  cylinders  for  rolling  out  sheet-mctul,  and 
performs  other  work  ;  and  a  fine  naval  hospital,  including 
ei'^htcen  wards,  besides  the  officers*  apartments,  and  con- 
taining 1240  iron  bedsteads.  In  the  part  of  the  harbour 
reserved  for  merchantmen,  ships  of  6 UO  tons,  fully  laden,  can 
come  up  to  the  quays.    There  is  an  Exchange. 

The  population  of  Rochefort,  in  I»3I,  was  10,332  for  the 
town,  or  14,040  for  the  whole  commune;  in  1836  it  was 
|j,441  for  the  commune.  Besides  the  buainess  connected 
With  tho  arsenal,  vessels  are  fitted  out  for  the  cod  Qahcry, 
and  a  roTi4idcrahle  coasting- trade  is  carried  on.  The  chief 
export*  are  v/ine,  brandy,  corn,  and  salt.  There  are  three 
} early  fairs.  Rochefurt  has  two  churches,  three  chapeU,  a 
general  hospital,  besides  that  fur  the  navy,  a  fuundhng  hos- 
pital, a  high  ftch^x>l,  a  school  of  navigation  and  h>drography, 
a  srhofil  of  naval  meflicine,  schools  of  surgery  and  mathe- 
matics whoois  on  the  monitorial  s)  stem  for  drawing,  sing- 
ing, and  music ;  a  society  of  literature,  science,  and  art ;  a 
publ.c  library  of  1 JOO  volumes,  a  library  of  lU.OUU  volumes 
for  the  navy,  a  cabinet  of  natural  history,  a  botanic  garden, 
and  a  theatre.  A  con%istory  of  the  Reformed  (or  Calvinistic) 
riiurcii  14  established  here;  and  there  is  a  Protestant  Bible 

Tho  arrondiHscmcnt  of  Rochefort  contained,  in  1831, 
fort}-«fiven  communes,  and  was  divided  into  four  cantons  or 
districts,  each  under  a  justice  of  the  peace.  Its  population 
at  that  time  «a»  48,sar.. 

UOCHEFOUCAULD,  or  ROCIIEFOUCAULT,  LA. 

ROuYkKOUCAULD,  FRANCOIS,  DUG  DE  LA. 
of  a  dHlinguishcd  noble  family  of  Fiance,  was  born  in  1613. 
He  appeared  early  at  the  court  of  Louis  XllL,  and  showed 
»r>me  talents  and  ambition,  but  was  kept  out  of  employment 
and  favour  bv  the  jealousy  of  Cardinal  Richelieu.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  subseauent  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  he  figured 
in  the  civil  war  of  La  Fronde.  He  attached  himself  to  the 
party  of  the  Duchess  of  Longueville,  whose  avowed  admirer 
ho  was  and  he  was  severely  wounded  at  the  siege  of  Bor- 
deaux, and  in  the  battle  of  St.  Antoine  at  Paris.  After 
U>uis  XIV.  had  firmly  established  the  monarchical  autho- 
rity. La  Rochefoucauld  withdrew  to  private  life.  In  this 
serond  part  of  his  career  he  exhibited  private  virtues  which 
atoned  for  the  fully  and  violence  of  his  younger  years.  He 
Won  Ultimate  with  Madame  de  la  Fayette,  and  with  Madame 
de  S/:\igii6,  who  ttpeaks  of  him,  in  her  correspondence,  in 
terms  of  real  esteem.  He  died  in  1680,  with  calm  and 
chri»tian-like  re^iignation.  The  Cardinal  de  Retz,  his  con- 
temporary and  fellow-partisan,  in  his  'Memoirs,'  says  of  him, 
that  he  was  always  irresolute  in  his  temper ;  a  good  soldier, 
Willi  no  mditary  talent ;  a  bad  courtier,  though  ambitious  of 
flf^uriiig  and  meddling  in  intrigue  ;  but  at  the  same  time  he 
praiM*t  *  his  natural  good  sense,  the  ease  and  mildness  of  his 
manners,'  and  says  tuat  *he  was  a  very  upright  man  in  pri- 
vate life.'    La  Rochefoucauld  left  several  works,  the  prin- 


cipal of  which  are,  'Memoires  de  la  R^ence  d*Annr*  «•'  \ 
triche,'  and  his  *  Maximes,'  or  •  Pens^es,'  for  which  he  !- 
known'as  an  author.  This  book  has  made  much  noise   u 
world  ;  it  has  been  aLii'>ed«  criticised,  controverted,  ar. : 
no  one  can  deny  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  •.' 
though  it  generalises  too  much*     La  Rochefoucauld  . 
butes  all  the  actions  of  men,  good  or  bad,  tothemovioi;-?' 
of  self-interest.     Friend>hip  is  an  excliange  of  goo«l  <•*! 
generosity  is  the  means  of  gaining  good  opinion,  jus!.  • 
self  is  derived  from  the  fear  of  »ufiering  from  the  oppr^^-* 
of  others.    This  may  be  all  true,  but  still  there  arc*  a<  t 
in  which  men  can  have  no  self-interest  in  view,  in  \i . 
they  act  from  enthusiasm,  or  a  strong  sense  of  clr:.. 
from  benevolence,  or  some  motive  other  than  self  in:* !   • 
such  are,  for  instance,  the  self-devotedness  of  the  pu'.i 
the  perseverance  of  the  upright  man  through   g"o  1    : 
evil  report,  the  sacritlce  made  by  pure  love,  and  abt>U' 
the  calm  resignatiun  of  the  Christian  martyr.     These  ... 
other  similar  instances  La  Rochefoucauld  has  not   t.i^- 
into  account,  because  probably  he  had  seen  no  «>(>ec::  • 
of  them.    La  Rochefoucauld  has  accounted  for  most  ac:  r 
of  a  great  proportion  of  mankind,  perhaps  by  far  the  irrt.. : . . 
and  for  so  duing  he  has  been  abused,  because,  as  a  Fr» 
lady  observed,  he  has  told  every  body's  secret.     He  i    - 
placed   himself,  with  regard  to  private  morality,    in   : 
same  predicament  as  Machiavelli  with  r^ard  to  pol. 
morality.  [Machiavelli.]    J.  J.  Rousseau,  who  wns  <  : 
tainly  not  free  from  selfishness,  has  abused  La  Ro^-ht:  .• 
caulds  Maxims,  and  yet  in  his  *£mile'  he  observes  t...: 
'selPishncss  is  the  main  spring  of  all  our  actions,*  ant!  t' 
'  authors,  while  they  are  for  ever  talking  of  truth,  which  S    x 
care  lit  lie  about,  think  chiefly  of  their  own  interest,  of  w :: .  ' 
thev  do  not  talk.'      La  Fontaine,  in  his  fiible  (b.  i.. 
'  L'Hommeet  son  Image,'  has  made  an  ingenious  defc.  • 
of  I^  Rochcfoucauld^s  book. 

La  Rochefoucauld's  'Maximes'  have  gone  through  tu.. 
editions.    Tlie 'C£u^Tesde  la  Rochefoucauld,*  18 1 8,  corn  i 
besides  his  already  published  works,  several  inedited  Xvv    • 
and  a  biographical  notice. 

Several  other  individuals  of  the  same  family  have  i' 
uired  an  historical  name,  among  others,  Louis  Alexand:  - 
e  la  Rochefoucauld,  Peer  of  France,  who  embraced  t  - 
popular  part  at  the  bcf^inning  of  the  great  French  revoluti  . . 
and  displayed  considerable  violence  in  his  sentiments,  t  •.: 
withstanding  which,  after  the  10th  of  August,  he  was  cl  i- 
sacred  by  the  Jacobins  as  an  aristocrat      i 

ROCIIELLE,  LA,  a  town  in  France,  capital  of  the   !.- 
partment  of  Charente  Infcrieure,  .301  miles  south- we»'. 
Paris  bv  the  road   through  Orleans,  Tours,  Poitiers,  .<.. 
Niort;  in  46°  8'  N.  lat.  and  1*  8'  W.  long. 

La  Roclielle  was  antienlly  a  small  town  and  fort  be'  \  :- 
ing  to  the  lords  of  Mauleon,  from  whom  it  was  taken  b*  ,. 
of  the  counts  of  Poitou.     On  the  marriage  of  Henr>'  11    . 
England  with  El6onore  of  Guienne,  heiress  of  P.iii.n.  / 
came  into  the  hands  of  the  kings  of  England,  from  wh*".. 
obtained  considerable  municipal  privileges.     It  was  t.i;.  • 
from  the  English  by  Louis  VIII.,  aj).  1-224,  wasaj^iii  c>- 
to  them  by  the  treaty  of  Bretigny,  ad.  1360, but  finally  .- 
vered,  a.d.  137'2.  by  Duguesclin.     Under  the  French  k  :..* 
the  privileges  of  the  town  were  further  augmented  ;  the 
portance  of  the  place  increa.«ed,  and  upon  the  acquis/'  • 
of  it  by  the  Huguenots,  a.d.    1557,.  it  became  a  s.trt  .. 
republic,  and  the   stronghold  of  their  party.     It    was  i. 
sieged  in  1574,  by  the  duke  of  Anjou,  but  in  vain :  the  :.  .- 
risen  was  commanded  by  La  None.    In  1627  it  was  n^..  . 
besieged  by  the  royal  forces  under  Louis  XIII.  and  his  n 
nister  Richelieu.    By  means  of  an  immense  barrier  uf  i  .  •  ^ 
carried  across  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  assistance  :»     . 
the  sea  was  precluded,  and  the  attempt  of  the  Engl  -i     • 
succour  the  townsmen  was  defeated  by  the  incapan.v 
the  duke  of  Buckingham,  the  favourite  of  Charlc&  U  v\ 
commanded   the  expedition.    The  townsmen,   under    i 
mayor  Guitton,  holdout  for  thirteen  months,  but,  after  . 
dergoing  the  most  dreadful  extremities  from  famine,  w- 
compelled  to  surrender,  and  the  power  of  the  Uu^ut  •. 
party  was  finally  broken.     Rochclle  was  fortified  aiu^u   \ 
Vauban,  by  order  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  is  still  maintained  .* 
a  fortified  town. 

The  town  stands  on  the  northern  side  of  a  small  inl*.  i 
the  Atlantic,  which  extends  eastward  about  two  niilc»  r 
the  land,  and   terminates,  just  above  Rochelle,  in   a   v.   : 
marsh.     The  entrance  of  this  inlet,  which  serves  a^ 
roadsted  or  outer  harbour  of  the  town,  is  defended  bv  ^>rt« . 
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tiont  ire  ray  good :  the  roof  of  the  choir  and  of  hoth  tnin- 
wpis  is  raulted  and  groined,  except  in  one  part,  which  was 
nerer  fini&hed.  The  pillars  of  the  choir  are  of  Petworth 
Barbie.  The  crypt  is  very  spacious,  extending  under  the 
buildings  of  the  choir;  its  character  is  ear^  English, 
•eaieely  differing,  in  one  part,  from  Norman.  There  are  a 
lew  antient  monuments,  singular  rather  than  beautiful,  and 
noeii  mnlilated.  The  old  altar-piece,  a  painting  by  West, 
of  the  Angela  appearing  to  the  Shepheros,  is  now  in  Cha- 
diam  church.  There  are  seyeral  chapels,  in  one  of  which 
thA  bishop  holds  his  consistory  court.  The  architecture  and 
masonry  of  Gundulph's  tower  give  reason  to  think  that  it  is 
improperly  ascribed  to  him.  The  interior  of  the  cathedral, 
baa  lately  (1841)  been  repaired,  and  in  many  places  restored 
to  its  original  beauty,  by  the  present  dean  and  chapter, 
who  have  exhibited  equal  taste  and  [liberality  in  the  im- 
provements which  they  have  suggested  or  sanctioned.  Arches 
and  windows  fur  a  long  time  filled  up  have  been  opened, 
cspeciaUy  in  the  north  transept,  which  now  forms  a  valuable 
study  for  tlie  architect  and  antiquary,  as  a  specimen  of  early 
Sngiish,  not  excelled,  if  equalled,  by  any  in  the  kingdom. 

There  are  two  parish  churches  in  Rochester,  St.  Nlargaret 
and  Sl  Nicholas ;  they  are  not  remarkable  for  tbeir  archi- 
tecture, but  each  has  a  very  antient  stone  font,  and  St. 
Margaret's  contains  several  antient  monuments.  Within 
tbe  city  is  a  commodious  Weslejan  chapel,  and  a  meeting- 
boose  belonging  to  the  Society  of  Frienas. 

There  was  probably  a  bridge  at  Rochester  at  a  very  early 

Sriud,  but  there  is  no  distinct  mention  of  it  till  the  time  of 
enry  I.,  when  it  appears  to  have  been  of  wood,  with  ten 
arches  or  spaces  between  the  piers,  and  a  total  length  of 
about  431  feet.  The  Arequent  damaj^e  sustained  by  this 
wooden  bridge  and  its  continual  need  of  repair  led  to  the 
erection  of  the  present  one  (a  little  above  tho  site  of  the 
more  antient  structure),  which  was  completed  in  the  reign 
of  Richard  II.  It  is  a  stone  bridge  of  eleven  arches,  560 
feet  long,  with  a  stone  parapet  and  balustrades.  The  con- 
servators of  the  bridge  are  an  incorporated  body  under  the 
title  of  the  '  Wardens  and  Commonalty  of  the  new  Bridge 
of  Rochester,*  and  have  considerable  funds  appropriated  to 
the  repair  of  the  bridge.  The  approach  to  Rochester  from 
the  London  side  of  the  bridge  is  very  striking. 

The  castle  is  on  the  bank  of  the  Med  way,  just  above  the 
bridge.  The  outer  walls  were  20  feet  high  above  the 
ground,  and  7  feet  thick,  strengthened  with  towers,  square 
and  round,  and  defended  by  a  ditch  on  every  side  except 
the  west  side,  where  it  was  washed  by  the  Med  way.  These 
walls  enclosed  a  quadrangular  area  nearly  300  feet  square, 
and  are,  with  their  towers,  now  in  ruins.  In  the  south- 
eastern angle  of  the  court  was  the  keep,  a  massive  building 
yet  standing,  about  70  feet  square  on  tne  outside,  and  rising 
about  ]  04  feet  from  the  ground,  with  a  tower  at  each  angle 
rising  12  feet  above  the  rest  of  tbe  building ;  tliree  of  these 
towers  are  square,  that  at  the  south-east  angle  is  round.  On 
the  north  side  near  the  north-eastern  angle  is  another 
tower,  through  which  was  the  entrance ;  it  joins  the  keep, 
and  rises  about  two-thirds  of  its  height.  This  smaller 
tower  covers  half  the  breadth  of  the  northern  side  of  the 
keep,  and  projects  from  it  about  18  or  20  feet.  The  roof  and 
floors  have  been  destroyed:  there  were  originally  three 
stories  besides  the  vaulted  basements :  each  story  was  divided 
into  two  apartments  by  a  partition  wall  rising  to  the  top  of 
the  keep,  with  open  arches  or  doorways  on  each  floor,  and 
having  a  well  2  feet  9  inches  in  diameter  curiously  built  into 
it,  to  which  well  there  was  access  from  each  floor.  The 
walls  of  the  castle  are  of  great  thickness,  built  of  Kentish 
ragstone,  cemented  with  a  grouting  or  mortar  equal  to  the 
stone  itself  in  hardness.  The  coigns  are  of  Caen  stone.  The 
architecture  is  Norman,  except  perhaps  the  round  tower  at 
the  south-eastern  angle,  which  was  rebuilt  in  the  place  of 
the  original  square  one  destroyed  when  King  John  besieged 
and  took  the  castle.  The  four  towers  at  the  angles  rose  one 
story  above  the  keep,  and,  as  well  as  the  keep  itself  and  the 
entrance  tower,  were  surmounted  with  a  platform,  with 
parapet  and  embrasures. 

The  other  public  buildings  are,  a  commodious  town-hall, 
with  a  market-house  beneath,  and  a  small  gaol  adjacent ;  a 
clock-house,  built  by  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel  on  the  site  of  a 
former  town-hall ;  a  neat  theatre ;  and  the  bridge  chamber 
or  record-room,  opposite  the  east  end  of  the  bridge.  There 
are  some  remains  of  the  city  walls;  and  part  of  the  fortifica- 
tbns  of  Chatham,  especially  Fort  Pitt,  are  within  the  citj^. 
.  Strood  and  Frindibury,  considerable  portions  of  which 


have  been  added  to  Rochester  both  by  the  Boundary  ati«l  >T> 
nicipal  Reform  Acts,  are  on  the  north-west  side  of  (ht-  >f  • 
way;  Strood  on  the  London  road,  and  Frindsbury  a  hi '.. 
the  north-east     Strood  consists  of  one  pnncipul    st.«. 
irregularly  built  houses ;  the  place  has  improved  coll^>  . 
ably  of  late  years;  it  has  a  neat  church.      Frindsburv  • 
sists  chiefly  of  one  long  street    The  church  is  on  an  k-i 
nence  commanding  a  very  fine  prospect.  There  is  a  Met  i  i    :  • 
meeting* house.     Upnor  Castle  on  theMedway  is  in  Fm.' 
bury  parish:  it  consists  of  an  oblong  central  building;;.  %. 
a  round  tower  at  each  end,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  tno..i 
was  used  during  the  late  war  as  a  powder-magazine. 

The  population  of  the  borough,  as  enlarged  by  the  al/>'. 
acts,  was  as  follows,  according  to  the  census  of  1831  :  — 
Rochester  old  borough : 

St  Margaret^s  •  •         5,025 

St  Nicholas  •  .         3,050 

Cathedral  precincts     .  .  138 

Strood  intra  .  .         1,173 

Chatham  intra  .  •  506 


Addition — Strood  extra  and 
Frindsbury 


9,891 
2,167 


12,058 

There  are  no  manufactures  in  Rochester.  Trading  ve««^' 
come  up  to  the  bridge,  whera  they  dfscharge  their  car^    -. 
chiefly  coals,  which  are  conveyed  up  the  river  in  small  c.  ::. 
The  oyster  fishery  is  carried  on  with  great  activity  under  t,. 
direction  of  the  corporation,  who  have  jurisdiction  over  * !  ^ 
fisheries  in  the  creeks  and  branches  of  the  Medway.     C. ^- 
siderableauantitiesof  oysters  are  sent  to  London  or  exp^ut'.  l 
to  Holtana ;  a  considerable  quantity  of  shrimps  also  are  m    : 
to  London.    There  are  two  weekly  markets,  one,  lately  c^:  - 
blished,  on  Tuesday  for  corn,   and  one  on  Friday  for  {tru\ . 
sions ;  and  there  is  a  monthly  cattle-market    The  fairs  :t 
almost  disused.    A  canal  was  cut  some  years  ago  from  Ti 
Medway  to  the  Thames  at  Gravesend  Reach,  but  the  uit<]<  .- 
taking   has   not  been   profitable.      This  canal  is   can;-  i 
through  the  chalk  hills  by  a  tunnel  two  miles  and  one  Ti   - 
long  in  length,  which  commences  near  Rochester  bri'l^o 

The  corporation  of  Rochester,  under  the  Municipal  Rrr« ..  t 
Act,  consists  of  six  aldermen  and  eighteen  councillors  *  : 
city  is  divided  into  three  wards.      The  corporation  hav*-  t\ 
elusive  jurisdiction  over  all  offences  committed  within  c 
city  and  liberties.  There  are  no  quarter-sessions;  but  pir.\ 
sessions  are  held  twice  a  week ;  and  there  is  a  court  ut  ri 
quests  having  jurisdiction  over  several  neighbouring  pari^i.t  <. 
Some  other  courts  connected  with  the  corporate  jurisdict     i 
are  held.    Rochester  has  returned  members  to  parli9n:< : ' 
since  the  reign'of  Edward  I.    The  number  of  voters  on  tK  • 
register  for  1834-5  was  967;  for  1835-6,  1002. 

The  livings  of  St  Nicholas  and  St.  Margaret  arc  vit  n - 
ages  of  the  value  of  389/.  and  13G/.  respectively  ;  there  w 
glebe-houses  to  both.     Strood  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  of  t... 
clear  yearly  value  of  238/.,  and  Frindsbury  a  vicami'c,  . 
the  clear  vearly  value  of  449/.     They  are  all  in  the  djoct--.- 
and  archdeaconry  of  Rochester. 

There  were  in  the  city  of  Rochester  and  in  the  pan>b<  < 
of  Frindsbury  and  Su-ood,  in  1833,  forty  schools,  in  win, 
1219  children,  viz.  567  boys  and  574  girls,  and  7»  of  .-  . 
not  specified,  were   receiving  daily  inbtruction;  and   fi\ 
Sunday  schools,  with  761  scholars,  viz.  369  boys  and  ;:  . 
girls.      One  of  these  schools  is  a  proprietary*  school;  :i> : 
another,  called  the  King's  School,  is  governed  by  the  <) 
and  chapter.     An  endowed  mathematical  free-school  v  - 
established  in  1701.    Among  the  schools  enumerated  wo  • 
two  large  national  schools.    There  is  an  almshoui^e  ji  . 
dormitory  for  poor  travellers  in  the  town,  where  they  u- 
ceive  entertainment  and  a  night's  lodging. 

Rochester  Diocese. — The  diocese  of  Rochester  ii»  ti.^. 
of  the  smallest  in  the  kingdom,  and  one  of  the  most  «>I<  u- 
derly  endowed.    It  contains  but  one  archdeaconry,  that    t 
Rochester,  divided  into  the  three  deaneries  of  Rochc^to'. 
Dartford,  and  Mailing,  all  in  the  western  part  of  the  coui.!% 
of  Kent   The  deanery  of  Shoreham,  though  nearly  on  e\ .  v 
side  enclosed  within  the  diccese  of  Rochester,  and  frcquc:r.\ 
reckoned  as  a  part  of  it,  is  in  the  peculiar  jurisdiction  of  t; 
archbishop  of  Canterbury.    Tlie  number  of  parishes  in  t 
diocese  (not  including  the  deanery  of  Siioreham)  is  ^i\.  n 
by  Hasted  (Hist,  of  Kent,  vol.  ii.,  Canterbury,  l;^.\•  ^i 
ninety-nine:  in  Lewis's  'Topographical  Diet*  it  is  given  *; 
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flomr  (Ckeir€nnthu$  Cheiri)  are  well  known  on  walls  and 
rocky  situations.  Aiyssum  ccUycinum,  montanum,  murMl, 
srjraiiie,  Iberis  Tenaredna^  Coehlearia  saxatilis,  Aubrietia 
alpina^  Arabis  alpina,  beliidifolta,  petreea,  Draba  aizotdes, 
Aizr)on,  tiellatOj  tomentosa,  Thlaspi  alT)estre»  &c.,  will  all 
grow  on  rock- work,  and  many  of  them  bloom  all  the  summer 
round.  The  False  Cytisus  (Vella  pseudo-cytims)  is  a 
shrub  with  yellow  petals  and  purple  claws,  which  may  be 
prettily  associated  with  the  dwarf  furze  and  the  Nitraria. 

Of  the  Labiate  plants,  the  species  and  varieties  of  the 
thyme  claim  the  fi  rst  place.  They  grow  well  amongst  rocks, 
especially  of  a  calcareous  kind ;  and  patches  of  the  various 
species,  especially  Thymus  vulgaris  and  grandiflora,  should 
form  a  part  of  every  rock- work.  They  are  not  only  beautiful 
in  Uower,  but  are  exceedingly  fragrant,  and  are  a  source  of 
attraction  to  bee's.  Betonica  alopecurus,  and  Ajuga  alpina 
and  pyramidalis  may  be  also  cultivated. 

Many  of  the  species  of  the  ordei*  Caryophylleas  may  be 
grown.  One  of  the  most  prolific  of  these  is  the  Cerastium 
repens,  which  grows  very  rapidly,  and  is  consequently 
adapted  to  cover  parts  that  do  not  look  well  exposed.  It 
is  for  this  purpose  often  used  to  cover  heaps  of  rubbish. 
Various  species  of  Dianthus  will  grow  well,  and  are  very 
ornamental,  as  D.  deltoides,  armeria^  cnliinus,  hyssopi/olius^ 
plumariut^  virgineus ;  also  Cerasiium  latifolium,  alpinum, 
Silene  atocion,  and  rubella. 

Many  of  the  Saxifrages  are  true  rock-plants:  they 
mostly  blossom  early  in  the  year.  The  following  species  may 
be  grown  amongst  rocks:— S.  oppositifolia,  paniculata, 
aizoides,  nivalis,  pelrtsoy  densa,  retusa,  elongella. 

Many  of  the  Campanulas  may  be  grown  successfully. 
C,  carpatica^  collina,  alba,  and  saxatilis  blossom  nearly  all 
the  summer:  the  latter  is  a  very  ornamental  plant.  Many 
other  plants  have  been  recommended  for  cultivation  in 
rock-work:  of  these  we  shall  add  the  names  of  a  few  that 
are  deserving  of  attention  on  account  of  the  continuance  of 
their  (lowers  during  the  greater  part  of  the  summer:-— 
Oralis  violaeea,  Rubus  arcticus,  Chamamorus  saxatilis^ 
Jllecebrum  Paronychia^  Linaria  alpina,  Epimedium  al- 
pinum.  Arnica  montana^  AchillcDa  Claventje, 

ROCKET  is  a  cylindrical  vessel  or  case,  of  pasteboard  or 
iron,  attached  to  one  end  of  a  light  rod  of  wood,  and  con- 
taining a  composition  which,  being  fired,  the  vessel  and  rod 
are  projected  through  the  air  by  a  force  arising  from  the 
combustion. 

Rockets  have  long  been  used  as  a  means  of  making 
signals  for  the  purpose  of  communication  when  the  parties 
have  been  invisible  from  distance  or  darkness,  or  otherwise 
jnaccesdible  to  each  other;  and  they  have  occasionally 
served  the  important  purpose  of  determining  the  difference 
of  longitude  between  two  places.  In  the  latter  case  the 
rocket  U  fired  at  some  convenient  spot  between  the  stations, 
from  both  of  which  the  explosion  must  be  visible ;  and  the 
latter  being  instantaneous,  the  difference  between  the  times 
at  which  it  is  observed,  as  indicated  by  chronometers  regu- 
lated so  as  to  show  the  mean  times  at  the  places,  is  the  re- 
quired difference  of  longitude.  Rockets  have  also  been 
coniitructed  for  the  purpose  of  being  used  in  warfare,  and 
such  missiles  were  so  employed  for  the  first  time  at  the 
siege  of  Copenhagen  in  18U7. 

In  sij^nal  rockets  the  part  of  the  case  which  contains  the 
composition,  by  whose  combustion  the  projectile  force  is  pro- 
duced, is  joined,  at  the  upper  extremity,  to  a  conical  case 
containing  the  composition  for  producing  the  explosions  or 
slars  of  light  which  constitute  the  signal,  and  the  length  of 
this  part  is  always  rather  greater  than  the  diameter  of  the 
cylindrical  part  of  the  case.  Such  rockets  are  made  to 
vei^h  half  a  pound,  one  pound,  or  two  pounds.  Tlie  ex- 
terior diameter  of  the  one- pound  rocket  is  1 J  inch;  the 
length  of  the  cylindridal  case  is  12J  inches,  and  the  length 
of  the  conical  head  is  3 J  inches.  The  rod  is  generally  at- 
tached near  the  base  and  on  one  side  of  the  rocket ;  its 
«englb  is  about  8  feet,  or  60  diameters  of  the  rocket,  and  its 
thickness  in  about  half  a  diameter  of  the  latter.  Tlie  com- 
pcjMi ion  with  which  the  cylinder  is  filled  consists  generally 
of  saltpetre,  sulphur,  and  charcoal  or  gunpowder ;  the  whole 
14  reduced  to  a  mealed  state,  and  well  mixed  together  in  the 
following  proportions: — saltpetre,  4  lbs.  4  oz. ;  sulphur, 
1 2  oz» ;  ana  charcoal  or  mealed  powder,  2  lbs.  The  compo- 
sition  which  produces  what  are  called  the  stars  consists  of 
saltpetre,  8  lbs. ;  sulphur,  2  lbs. ;  antimony,  2  lbs. ;  mealed 
powder,  8  oz.;  and  isinglass,  3}  oz.  The  latter  is  dissolved 
in  one  quart  of  vinegar,  after  which  one  pint  of  spirit  of 
wine  ii  added,  and  then  the  mealed  composition  is  mixed 
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with  tae  liquid  till  the  whole  becomes  of  the  same  cnn 
ency  as  a  stiff  paste. 

,The  composition  for  burning  is  rammed  or  driven 
the  rocket-case ;  but  in  the  interior  and  about  the  a\t^ 
void  space  of  a  conical  form  is  left  in  order  that  a  c<.«n«-.'i 
able  surface  of  the  composition  may  be  at  once  in  a  stat 
combustion ;  and,  at  the  choke  or  neck  of  the  rcK-Let   t  : 
part  to  which  the  rod  is  attached),  there  are  sevei-al  a' . 
tures,  by  one  of  which  the  fire  is  communicated  to  tbe  r„: 
position.     The  combustion  of  the  latter  immediately  t :  • 
place  on  all  the  concave  conical  surface  about  the  voul  Hf    - 
just  mentioned. 

In  order  to  understand  the  cause  of  the  roeket*s  nutu  •-< 
let  it  be  observed,  that  if  the  composition  were  to   be  !::• 
within  a  vessel  or  case  closed  on  all  sides  (combustion  t' 
ing  supposed  to  be  possible  in  such  circumstances),  tlie  pr'  - 
sure  of  the  liame  would  be  equal  in  every  direetion,  nnd  !« 
case  would  either  burst  in  pieces,  or,  if  suflScientl}'  s^tr.  •  - 
would  remain  at  rest  while  all  the  composition  was  bf  . . 
consumed.   Now,  the  case  having  apertures  at  tbe  cbok* 
lower  extremity  of  the  cylinder,  the  pressure  which  if  i'     ' 
have  taken  place  against  that  extremity  is  in  great  part  m 
nihilated  by  the  flame  escaping  into  the  atmosphere ;  r   . 
sequently  the  pressure  exerted  against  the  opposite  e\r^ 
mity,  being  no  longer  counteracted,    impels    the    n><  . 
forward  or  upwards.    This  force  of  impulse  acts  in  a  i<)  •: 
ner  similar  to  that  by  which  a  gun  recoils  when  tbe  chu  ^^ 
is  fired;  but,  in  the  latter  case,  the  fluid  escaping  aliu.  ' 
instantly  from  the  bore,  the  force  of  impulse  on  the  bot:<> . 
of  the  chamber  ceases  nearly  as  soon  as  it  is  gener.iK^.. 
whereas,  in  a  rocket,  the  composition  continuing  to  b  r> 
during  several  seconds,  the  force  of  impulse  becomes  a  fw.- 
of  pressure,  which  continues  to  act  till  the  material  is  <  ••  .- 
sumed.    Hence  it  follows  that  a  rocket  ascends,  or  mux  >  ? 
forward,  with  an  accelerated  motion  till  the  resistance  of  - 1.' 
air  becomes  equal  to  the  accelerative  force;  and  when  i.  - 
composition  is  burnt  out,  the  rocket  falls  to  the  ground. 

The  rod  serves  to  guide  the  rocket  in  its  flight:  fur  '- 
common  centre  of  gravity  of  the  rocket  and  rod  beinL  i 
little  below  the  top  of  the  latter  (in  the  one>pound  rocke«  . 
is  2  feet  from  the  upper  extremity  of  the  rocket,  or   7  f .  •  t 
from  the  lower  extremity  of  the  rod);  if  we  suppose    >  •■ 
rocket  to  be  fired  vertically  upwards,  and  a  vibration  sho\ 
take  place  about  the  said  centre  of  gravity  by  any  excc>^  • 
pressure  on  one  side  arising  from  an  irregularity  in    li ' 
burning  of  the  composition,  the  resistance  of  the  air  aea:*  ^. 
the  long  portion  of  the  rod  below  that  centre,  like  a  ti.  .- 
acting  on  the  longer  arm  of  a  lever,  will  exceed  tbe  forcf   ;. 
which  the  vibration  is  produced,  since  the  latter  force  a-  < 
on  the  rocket  and  the  upper  part  of  the  rod  which  constat  ^\- 
the  shorter  arm  of  the  lever;    and  thus  the  TibratK>:i    > 
checked,  or  prevented,  and  the  rocket  is  enabled  to  a>v.v : 
steadily.  But,  in  proportion  as  the  composition  burns  our.  i  . 
common  centre  of  gravity  approaches  nearer  the  tni'lJIc    . 
the  whole  length  of  the  rocket  and  rod ;  and  the  resistauo- . 
the  air  acting  at  length  nearly  equally  above  and  It. .  * 
that  centre,  it  can  no  longer  counteract  any  tnequal.:;.  /. 
the  burning  of  the  composition.    Thus,  in  fallmg,  the  ' 
of  the  rocket,  or  the  rocket  end  of  the  rod,  is  downwards. 

The  rod  performs  a  similar  service  when  Uie  rocket  ^ 
impelled  horizontally  or  obliquely;  for,  while  tbe  force    • 
projection  is  great  enough  to  carry  the  rocket  forward,  a.  . 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  is  near  the  rocket  en*!    :' 
the  rod,  the  resistance  of  the  air  against  the  tail  oi  t   v 
latter  will  nearly  prevent  any  vibration;   but,  when  t. 
centre  of  gravity  has  got  near  the  middle  of  tbe  le: .:   - 
the  head  of  the  rocket  begins  to  droon,  and  at  length  i 
whole  comes  obliquely  to  the  ground.    It  has  b&ppi .  ' 
however,  from  the  rod  being  too  shorter  too  light,  that  i. 
weight  of  the  rocket,  when  the  latter  has  been  projtou  : 
with  a  small  elevation,  has  so  much  incurvated  the  hi  t:    ' 
its  path  before  the  composition  has  burnt  out,  that  the  r 
has  turned  over  it,  and  the  whole  has  been  driven  ti>  t .  • 
ground  in  a  direction  tending  towards  the  place  from  wK  <    • 
it  was  projected. 

Rockets  whose  diameters  vary  from  1  to  2  inches,  1.. 
been  found  to  ascend  vertically  to  the  height  of  about  . 
yards;  and  those  whose  diameters  vary  from  2  to  3  n:c!    > 
have  ascended  to  the  height  of  1200  yards.    The  di!*ta;    - 
at  which  rockets  can  be  seen  vary  from  35  to  40  mile* .  .: 
the  times  of  ascent,  from  7  to  1 0  seconds.  (Robins's  Ti\i^ . 
vol.  ri.) 

Rockets,  to  be  employed  as  military  projectilesv  were  ■•  ■ 
vented  by  Sir  William  Congreve,and,  in  the  Brltuh  aitUU./ 
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senb«d  as  too  hypothetical  (it  merely  involves  an  inference 
fel  ?om  disputed),  the  equally  hypotliclical  titles  of  Eocene, 
Mciu««ne,and  Pleiocene  deposits,  should  be  freely  admitted 
eTcn  by  those  who  think  Lower,  Middle,  and  Upper  less  ob- 
jectionable iu  ihis  particular  instance,  and  more  useful  and 
applirable  in  regard  to  all  the  older  stratified  deposits. 
Brongniart  classes  rocks  under  the  Saturnian  (antient)  and 
Jo\  ian  (actual  or  modem)  periods.    (Tableau des  Terrains.) 

Systematic  views  of  rocks,  considered  as  mineral  aggre- 
gates without  any  reference  to  their  geological  history,  have 
been  seldom  completed.  M.  Brongniart  has  presented  a 
classification  of  'mixed  rocks'  nearly  conformed  to  this 
principle,  which  has  been  of  service.  Dr.  MacCuUoch's 
*  Treatise  on  Rocks '  is  a  mixed  method,  mineral ogical  in 
detail,  geolof^ical  in  the  large  features.  This  writer  gives 
the  following  list  of 

'  Minerals  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  rocks :' — 


Indurated  clav,  from  the 
softest  substances 
found  in  trap  to  jasper 
and  silicious  schist. 

Clinkstone. 

Compact  felspar,  includ- 
ing the  hornstonc  and 
petrosilux  of  some 
writers. 

Common  and  glassy  fel- 
spar. 

Quartz. 

Carbonate  of  lime. 

Mica. 

Chlorite  (fuliated). 

Talr. 


Actinolite. 

Augite. 

Hypcrslhene. 

Dialbge. 

Tourmaline. 

Serpctitine. 

Steatite. 

Noble  Serpentine. 

Gypsum. 

Iron,  in  various  states  of 
oxidation,  and  com- 
bined with  carbonic 
acid,  water,  &c. 

Bitumen. 

Pitchstone. 

Chert. 


Hornblende.  I 

He  then  adds  a  libt  of  minerals  occasionally  imbedded  in 
rtH-ks,  «o  to  modify  their  aspect,  viz. : — 


Garnet. 
Oiiv.ne. 
C}a.n4te. 

Pni.le. 

S  o  luaienc, 

C.ii^t'.'liie. 

S  lUio'ide 

K[i.(jijtc. 

Mcsotypc. 

Zi.cun. 

Ti>paz. 

Bervl. 


1 


Clirysoberyl. 

Fluor  Spar. 

Corundum. 

Oxvdulous  Iron. 

Pyrites. 

Chroma tc  of  Iron. 

Prehnite. 

Andalusite. 

Apatite. 

Sphenc. 

Oxvde  of  Tin. 

Molvbdena. 


He  tiien  names  the  rucks  in  which  the  minerals  of  the 
fn<  cla^s  occur.  We  extract  the  most  important  of  these 
notices:— 

Indurated  clay  occurs  in  claystone  not  schistose,  some 
ptjrphyries  and  amy^daloids,  some  basalts ;  also  in  argil- 
lactious  schist,  shale,  limestone. 

Cjuipact  felspar  occurs  as  a  simple  rock;  also  in  gneiss, 
porph>rie:(,amygdaloids,  syenites,  greenstones,  augite  rocks, 
h\{>t;rsthene  rocks,  granite. 

Quartz  occurs  in  quartz  rock,  granite,  gneiss,  mica  schist, 
chlorite  schist,  talcose  schist,  argillaceous  schiiat,  sandstone, 
p-^rphyries,  syenites,  and  greenstones. 

FfUpar  occurs  in  granite,  gneiss,  chlorite  schist,  horn- 
bl»jtido  schist,  actinolite  schist,  sandstone,  quartz  rock, 
grecfistone,  porphyry,  syenite,  pitchstone. 

Mica  occurs  in  granite,  gneiss,  mica  schist,  quartz  rock, 
snri'Klone,  dhale,  limestone,  claystone,  syenite,  porphyry. 

Chlorite  occurs  in  chlorite  schist,  granite,  gneiss,  actino- 
lite sdtist,  argillaceous  schist. 

Talc  occurs  in  talcoae  schist,  primary  limestone,  granite, 
serpentine. 

Hornblende  occurs  in  granite,  gneiss,  hornblende  schist, 
niK*ac»;uus  schist,  argillaceous  schist,  primary  limestone, 
seipuntine,  »)enitc,  greenstone,  busall,  porphyry,  chloritic 
6«-riiiU  actinolite  schist. 

M.  Hr  jngniart's  general  view  of  mixed  rocks  may  be  put 
ill  ti.u  fo.'.'jNMUi:  abbrc\iaied  form  : — 

A.  Crystallized  isumerous  rocks  (the  parts  equally 
ni.\L"lK 

1.  Ftlspathic  rocks. 
a.  i  I  ramie.  laminated  felspar,  quartz,  and  mica,  equally 

dl^"^o^llnated. 
A.  Protojfi'.e.  Felspar,  quartz,  steatite,  or  talc,  or  chlorite, 
c.  PeiMditite  (graphic  granite).  Laminated  felspar,  and 
quartz. 


d.  Mimose.     Laminated  felspar,  and  augite. 
2.  Homblendic  rocks. 

a.  Syenite.   Laminated  felspar,  hornblende,  and  qu a.  ' 

b.  Diallage.  Hornblende,  and  compact  felspar  dt>>'.  n 
nated. 

c.  Hemithrene.    Hornblende  and  limestone. 
6.  Crystallized  Anisomerous  Hocks  (the  parts  unequ  j 

mixed). 

1.  Base  of  quartz. 
a.  Hyalomicte.   Crystallized  quartz,  and  dissemina  i 

mica. 

2.  Base  of  mica. 

a.  Gneiss.    Micaabundantin  plates,  lamellar  or  grai.u 
lar  felspar — a  laminated  rock. 

b.  Mica  schist    Continuous  mica  and  quartz. 

3.  Base  of  schist, 
a.  Phyllade.    Clay  slate  containing  various  tuin«r:tS. 
6.  Calcischist.       Argdlaoeous    schist    and    lialc^t  : 

variously  mixed. 

4.  Base  of  talc. 
a,  Steaschist  Talcose  base  with  disseminated  iii i i  .l  r- 

5.  Base  of  serpentine. 

a.  Ophiolite.     Serpentine,  including  various  minci  t'v 
as  chromate  and  oxide  of  iron,  diallage,  garnet,  ^l. 

6.  Base  of  limestone. 
Cipolin.    Granular  limestone  with  mica. 

b.  Ophicalce.    Limestone,  with  serpentine,  talc,  or  cl.i 
rite,  imbedded. 

c.  Calciphyre.      Limestone  enveloping  crystals,  as  l.i- 
spar,  i^rnet,  hornblende,  &c. 

7.  Base  of  cornean  (compact  felspar  of  MacCulIoch). 

a.  Variolite.    Including  nodules  and  veins  of  Vdru  .!> 
kinds. 

b.  Vakite.    Including  mica,  augite,  &c 

8.  Base  of  hornblende  or  basalt. 

a.  Amphibolite.     Base  of  hornblende,  with   di><^oii . 
nated  minerals. 

b.  Basanite.     Base  of  compact   basalt,  with  di^&cu'. 
nated  minerals. 

c.  Trappite.    Base  of  hard  compact  dull  oomean  tr:-'. 
with  mica,  felspar,  &c. 

cL  Melaphyre  (Trap  porphyry).     Black  petrosih.ioi  > 
hornblende,  with  crystals  of  felspar. 

9.  Base  of  petrosilex,  coloured  by  hornblende. 

a.  Porphyry.     Paste  of  reddish  petrofiiIe.x,  with  cry.-:  .i  • 
of  fel^par. 

b.  Ophite.    Paste  of  green  petrosilex,  with  crys»taK  <  t 
felspar. 

c.  Amygdaloid.     P«iste  of  petrosile.x,  with  nodule^  • ' 
petrosilex  of  a  different  colour. 

d.  Euphotide.     Enclosing  crystals  of  diallage. 

10.  Base  of  petrosilex  or  compact  felspar. 

a.  Eurite.     With  mica,  &c.  disseminated. 

b.  Leptenitc.     Base  of  granular  felspar,  with  mica  i;    ! 
quartz. 

c.  Trachyte.    With  crystals  of  glassy  felspar. 

1 1 .  Base  of  claystone. 

a.  Clay  porphyry.     Cr\  sf als  of  felspar. 

b.  Doinite.     Crystals  of  mica. 

12.  Base  of  pitchstone. 

Stigmite.     With  cr}-stals  of  felspar   (commonly   la!-'  t 
porphyritic  pitchstone). 

13.  Base  undetermined. 
Lava. 

C.  Aggregated  rocks  (uncrystallized ;  the  parts  irrcgu*  j 
mixed). 

1.  Cemented  rocks, 
a.  Psammite.     Grains  of  quartz,  &c.  united. 

(This  includes  sandstones,  grauwacke,  &c«) 

2.  Imbedded  rucks. 

a.  Mimophyre.    Cement  argillaceous,  uniting  dibit- 
prains  of  felspar,  &c. 

b.  Psefite.     Cement  argillaceous,  including  fragmer 
of  mica  schist,  slate,  &c. 

c.  Pudding-stone.     Cement  including  large  rou' ■• 
pieces  of  different  kinds  in  different  varieties  of  i 
ding-stone,  as  quartz,  limestone,  tlints. 

d.  Breccia.    The  fragments  angular. 
The  most  prevalent  classification  of  rocks  in  actual  uv4« 

founded  on  one  leading  feature  of  their  ori(;in  and   lu>t.>. 
Rocks  are  of  ii^^neous  origin  (pyrogenous  rocks),  or  of  aquo 
origin  (hydrogenous  rocks),  and  thus  make  two  great  ol  i-- 
the  former  being  often  considered,  with  rclVicncc  tw  •. 
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m  extent   interred 


»ri  a  IfT?-!  *  l-  i;oct 
rw^-rs  the  :t:  nj:r». 

T:jc  wc**eTs  gf.i.n  cf  the  SoQiheni  QappevyaBs  > 
tre  S ..m  '^.»  Ijs  G-^carMs  acd  ft  is  snppoaed  to  ; 
pr-^-.T:ii  -bi:::  i.t  lie  Sjcrra  %'erde.    Bat  witb  thv  «- 
I-.- 2  .f  »  m.-jr-t-iis  irx-t,  wblA  oeemn  about  37*  N 
a'-i  1..- W.  *:  -.r,  i=d  a  propez^rnSed  Sierrm  G„ 


•*'■  -  nr.r*  is  cut- v-w^  is  its  vbcle  extent.     It  is  l 


^rarveiy  §iaa  .  part,  V-e  '•h: 
aiaeMst  enE.re.y  :.:.'* -o-vx 

It  wa*  formerif  turp-^^  thit  thi.*  i2cr:n^i.n'5yi*?3i 
fliiW  a  e^.nti-.nai.'jn  cf  the  An-ie*  of  S.>«-:a  Ar::^.'-*.  i: 
thai  thft^  fto  nsourr^.-r-r^r-  .'".*  •«*  tv^.'-.-.i^'^i  rj  a  "hi  .- 
whirl.  t:aT^T^  li.e  Meil.-aa  liT.-riif  in  :U  -*:.  le  jen.tb. 
But  it  rt  rr-w  a^erta  n^fl  h*}  ..r.i  -i  .--U  t:.!.:  atliJ  rc^-rnr 
of  €ftn^i'I«-ih>  eV^T.:  ir.'errer.es  b^-^€»?n  :he  Ar.-i.^  ar.i 
the  ni'/tin:a..'n  of  tl.e   l^'hr/.u*.     'Paxav*.  '     I:   is  a**.-^ 
a^certam^  that  the  m.:Tr.'i.r.-r3r»:e  »..:«:-  is  kn  wn  'j'iiT 
the  name  of  the  S:ern  Maire,  ir.  :r^  n^^^r^hem  .:f  'he  Mexi- 
can Sta*«,  I*  not  rr,r.:.crr:i:i  w.'h  any    f  th-?  *c  .'h-^rr.  o5- 
•etft  of  ihe  Ch  pjwixy.n  Mount i.ui,  Ljt  le.'Tii.'i:**  a'-.iut 
150  milt's  w>mh  of'  the  Sierra  de  M'^z-  .In,  ur  thit  bricth 
of  the  Chippewjan  Mountains  ^h;ch  ay  preaches  neare*: 
to  it. 

This  mountain-iystem  may  be  diTided  into  three  r"rts — 
the  Southern,  Central,  and  Northern  Ch:pr€«^>-an  M oca- 
tains.    The  first  extends  from  29=  to  -iT*  N.  lat. :  the  Cen- 
tral Chippewyans  from  42*  to  49''  N.  lat. :  and  the  Njr.hem 
from  49*  to  nearly  70*  N.  lat.     The  vhMe  length,  from  .'9^  •  pewyan  M;ui:u.a 
to  70*  N.  lat.,  exceeds  3000  roilef,  and  when  the  r.dges,  '      As  thtcccctncs  sarronniiEj  tbe  Sonthem  Oupp*'^: 
which  probably   traverse  the  north-western   peninsula  of    are  almost  eniirel;.  :nbab:!ed  by  ssra^  tribci»  which  - 
North  America  from  east  to  west,  and  apy^arently  are  only  •  to  have  n.»  :r.:ercojrse  wi:h  oae  azx>tber,  tiie  nrates  i.-. 
offsets  of  the  great  mountain  range,  arc  included,  the  whole    known,  w:!h  the  eire^ti-o  cf  coe  orer  tbe  eastern  r  • 
length  is  about  4000  miles.  near  36*  N.  lat^  wb  rh   is  nscd  by  tike  North  Am- 

The  Southern  Chivpewycms  resemble  the  Northern  ,  caravans,  whirh  start  frcni  the  town  of  Franklin  n 
Andes  in  being  divided  into  three  long  ranges,  which  run  "  state  of  Mi»:cri,  for  tbe  t;wti  of  Santa  Fein  New  M-  \ 
off  in  divere^ing  lines.  The  point  from  which  they  diverge  whence  they  procet-d  to  Ch.h::ahca.  Tbe  deration  lI 
is  a  mountain-knot,  about  42''  N.  lat,  and  is  called  Sierra  mountaia-pass  d:«s  nM  appear  to  be  Tcry  great- 
Verde.  From  this  point  the  three  ranges  run  southward,  j  The  Oim/  Cvrr-^*, -:^r  between  the  Sierra  V. 
The  most  eastern  ranfce  forms  one  elevated  mass  of  rocks  !  (42"  N.  U:.>  and  4S'  N.  liL  have  been  often  cro^sc  i 
between  42*  and  34*  N.  lat,  and  within  these  limits  pre-  I  American  travelers,  in  pa»>^.^  frcm  tbe  United  Su** 
serves  the  name  of  Chirpewran  or  Rockv  Mountains.    It  \  thenverColccsbia.    In  this  part  tbei2>u 


the 

occur 


*.:-•: wn  i rather  ih.s  nzzt  js 

nrT.id  s;:==::t   d   ire  M.  Berrarda?,  wbidi 

34^  N  '^t.  an  i  117*  W.  V.^z.    If  a  efaaxn  of 

shiuid  b«  f: -- i  'a  cxte^  betw«=  tbe  luX-r 

ST-Tnc:  ar^i  tbe  S.errade  Ix  Gt.acara^  wbieb  is  not  \  ■ 

bil.>,  the  tarun'a'c:^:*  asd  porky  pensnsnfai  of  Ca!:: 

wjuld  c:r.«t:::::e  the  m^st  socibem  extremitj  of  the  CI. 


I 


:nta:n-re^on  ^ 


runs  nearly  due  south  between  104*  and  106*  W.  long.  I  to  contain  twj  rar res  of  great  elevatxn,  mnning  y :- 
Between  35*  and  34*  N.  lat.  it  divides  into  two  ranges, bi.>th  i  to  one  arcther  at  the  d.s:ar.c«*  of  liO  ini!es»  and  en<  \ 
of  which  run  southward  and  parallel  to  one  another,  includ- ■  hgh  val.eys.  which  are  generally  filled  cp  by  the  r 
ing  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Rio  Puerco,  and  terminate  in  •  masses,  w:.:rh  pp?Tude  fr:Tn  the  great  chains  to  a  con-. 
the  great  bend  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  between  29*  ar.d  3i>°  able  d^^tance  With  n  the  valleys-  Tbe  two  chains  h.u. 
N  lat.  In  the  present  state  of  geographical  knowledge,  '  do  n^t  s'wbsiie  eiiher  en  the  east  or  en  the  west  into  \\. 
these  two  ranges,  which  are  called  the  Sierra  de  los  Co-  j  bein?  serira ted  frcm  the  level  gr: end,  which  onh  ort. 
manchcs,  must  be  considered  as  the  most  southern  esire-  !  a  great  disiance  frcm  thciD,  by  hiHy  Tegu>ns  of  cor«>.  <.: 
mity  of  the  Chippew>'an  Mountains.     It  is  hardly  known  j  extent. 

on  what  authority  these  two  raniies  have  been  laid  down  on        N^t  far  fr?m  the  Sierra  Verde,  towards  the  north,  betr. 
our  maps*  as  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Puerco  and  the  countries  |  the  Spanish  R.ver.  5up7:5<d  to  be  the  Rio  Colorado.  ^ 
east  of  it  are  in  possession  of  the  savage  and  warlike  tribe  ;  falls  into  tbe  most  norihem  recess  of  the  Gulf  of  (.  i- 
of  the  Comanches,  who  do  not  allow  strangers  to  enter  their 
oocntrr.    Onlv  the  western  declivitv  of  ihe  western  ran^ 
has  been  seen  by  travellers,  who  describe  the  range  as  rising 
only  to  a  moderate  elevation,  but  ba^-iog  a  very  desolate    so  easy  indeed  that  it  may  be  crossed  \y  carha^t-^ 


n:a.  acd  the  Big  Ucm  RiPer,  an  aflicent  of  tbe  MissOLr: 

eastern  chain  cf  the  n::.ui:ta:as  contains  a  deep   an  \  « 

depression,  which  presen;s  aa  easy  passage  over  the  r. 


and  barren  aspect,  and  being  alm:st  entirely  without  water 
axid  aood. 

That  part  cf  the  Stuthem  Chipfewyans  which  extends 


these  parts  there  is  a  pla.n  between  moderate  he  j 
which  is  about  ten  miles  in  circumference,  and  the  si : 
of  which  is  encnisted  wi:h  salt  as  white  as  snow  to  a  i 


from  34*  to  42*  N.  lat.  is  perhaps   the  be»t  known  part  of,  of  twelve  or  eiiihteen  inches.     North  of  this  depressK : 
the  ar.jle  system,  tbe  eastern  dccl.iity  ha\ing  l-etn  exa- 
mined f  jr  a  ccni-deTitble  extent  by  Ma;?r  Long.     He  says 
that  tL*r  brtaitb  vine*  fr.na  60  to  J*. 0  iu;'e>,    TliC  mjun- 
la.iis  r-»e   air*,;:!?  fr  m  the   jli.r^s   to  the  ea>t  of  thta. 
t'/wer.'.^    ir  to   p*.ik.s  uf   grtil  ht  ght,  wh:?a   are   visile 
at  tL<   '!.*Ta^ce    cf    ro,re  f.sn   l.o   Ti..les    east  of  thtir 
bi««     T:.<T  c-L».»t  cf  r.-j^i.  k...b%  ar.d  fie&ks  varir-slv 
c  •'«v**-l   i::;-.ic   wh.-.b    ii.t::e 
t.^  li  -}k.    Tn*  ere  ele^aUrl 
f-f/i^  e-l  -■    h  f^— ^*.i;  iz..w,  w: 
a'^i  «t  a  rrta.:  <,  »•'  *  r«cs  a  I 
i*jt-f    f.iie  ->-.-.*"i  u^   r.iT.e  of  tr*  •*£...'. r.? 
Tr.*:  h*  ar*.:  '/f  'l*  Ji-j:»^  p-^c  v.-*  b 
ai#,.t  rS   '.  t'*:\  \-  rt  .'a  ^a*',  itL/i': 


§*■.••  '.-'if    -*«.-•    ; 


mountains  rise  to  a  greater  he'.ght ;  but  they  do  not  p. 
a  ran^ie  of  uniform  elevation ;   lliey  are  rather  exit: » 
groups,  here  and  there  overtopped  by  high  peaks,  ar 
nhich   there   is  one  which  probably  rises  to    15.«- 
ab.«ve  the  level  of  the  sea.    The  eastern  range  is   fiiir 
l:r.r.tud.nally  by  deep  and  narrow  valleys  drained  by  m 
,  and  rap.d  streams.    Tlie  higlier  parts  of  the  ranges V.  -  > 
are    ci.'.y   a.ie  zz.i  fcr-    of  granite,  aiid  are  bleak  and  bare,  being  neariy  de>!  : 
f  *h*  T=:u.~'a.r.s  a:e  '  <i^  vegtlaf. -n,  but  many  of  the  inferior  ridges  are  m*i.. 
h  g -se*  ;hra  a.-:.-.n:us,    cljlbv-d    with    scrub    pines,   oaks,  cedar,  and   furic 

scme  places  these  mountains  have  traces  of  volcanic  :>«- 
S^meof  the  mterior  valleys  are  strewed  with    sct>ria 
br.ken  stones,  evidently  of  volcanic  origin,  and  %esi!^*c- 
cxi^Lct  craters  are  seen  on  the  highest  points. 

Farther  north,  between  4"  and  47",  the  eastern  i 
apr^a:^  to  maintain  a  ro  ^re  equal  elevation,  and  to  r-vi 
STtit  he  ^h^     Their  h^l-.e^t  parts  are  covered  wiih  ^ 
.n  :Le  m  r.ihs  of  Aujtus:  and  September,  and  in  the  1  . 
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Peace  River.    This  river  breaks  through  the  eastern  range 
of  the  mountains,  its  upper  course  being  in  a  valley  between 
the  two  principal  ranges,  which  appear  to  be  here  of  nearly 
equal  height    Both  of  them  contain  summits  which  are 
always  covered  with  snow.     Their  height  above  the  sea- 
level  however  seems  to  fall  short  of  4000  feet.    Their  ele- 
vation above  the  flat  country  east  of  the  range  does  not 
exceed  ,1500  feet,  and  their  base  is  hardly  more  than  2000 
feet  above  the  sea.    The  western  range,  which  is  about  200 
miles  From  the  Pacific,  constitutes  the  watershed  between 
the  rivers  which  run  east  to  the  Atlantic  and  west  to 
the  Pacific    The  valleys  of  the  Peace  River,  or  Unjigah, 
and  its  tributaries,  contain  very  little  level  ground.    Steep 
rocks  commence  at  a  short  distance  from  the  banks  of  the 
rivers.    In  some  places  the  summits  of  these  rocks  extend 
in  level  plains  to  some  distance  from  the  lower  valley  of  the 
river,  but  in  others  their  surface  is  broken  into  small  ridges 
or  isolated  hills.    These  rocky  masses  are  furrowed  by  nar- 
row valleys,  in  which  the  tributaries  of  the  Upper  Peace 
River  run  with  great  rapidity  between  steep  rocks.  Though 
it  is  very  cold  in  these  elevated  valleys,  even  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  summer,  and  this  region  on  that  account  is  only 
visited  by  the  native  tribes  in  that  season*  yet  nearly  the  whole 
of  it  is  covered  with  trees,  whilst  the  mountains  farther 
south  are  generally  bare,  or  only  clothed  with  stunted  trees 
and  shrubs.    The  low  tracts  along  the  Peace  River  and 
some  of  its  tributaries  are  covered  with  willows  and  alders, 
interspersed  with  spruce  and  white  birch,  and  the  uplands 
are  overgrown  with  pines,  cypress,  spruce,  and  some  other 
trees.     Later  information  confirms  these  observations  of 
Mackeniie.    North  of  52**  or  53°  N.  lat.  the  forests  that 
cover  the  declivities  of  the  Chippewyan  Mountains  are  very 
extensive,  and  the  trees  themselves  are  large  and  of  very 
vigorous  growth. 

North  of  57"  the  mountains  appear  rather  to  sink  lower, 
than  to  rise.  We  have  no  information  as  to  the  elevation 
and  character  of  the  mountain- system  as  far  north  as  62^. 
It  seems,  that  it  occupies  a  much  greater  width,  and  con- 
sists of  three  or  more  ranges  running  parallel  to  one  another, 
or  nearly  so,  in  the  direction  of  the  whole  chain.  Owing  to 
this  circumstance,  the  watershed  between  the  rivers  which 
fall  respectively  into  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  is  advanced 
much  more  to  the  west,  and  seems  to  occur  about  100  miles 
from  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  TheTurnagain  River,  which 
after  having  left  the  mountain-region  assumes  the  name  of 
the  Southern  Branch  of  theMacxensie,  rises  on  the  water- 
shed just  mentioned,  and  breaks  through  two  ranges  of 
mountains  before  it  reaches  the  great  plain  east  of  the 
Chippewyans.  Between  the  ranges  which  fill  up  this  im- 
mense tract  of  country  there  are  low  tracts,  which  however 
are  partly  covered  with  water,  if  it  be  true,  as  it  is  said,  that 
about  one-sixth  of  the  entire  surface  of  this  region  consists 
of  extensive  lakes.  This  circumstance  shows  that  the  mass 
of  snow  which  falls  every  winter  must  be  very  great,  and 
that  the  general  slope  of  the  country  must  be  gradual.  It 
is  said  that  a  great  part  of  the  country  is  also  covered  with 
trees. 

Between  62®  and  69*  N.  lat.  the  eastern  ranges  of  the  Chip- 

Kwyan  Mountains  approaches  the  valley  of  the  Mackenzie 
iver,  and  within  these  limits  they  were  seen  by  Franklin 
on  his  second  expedition  to  the  Polar  Sea.  Dr.  Richard- 
son says  that  they  appear  to  consist  of  short  conical  peaks, 
scarcely  rising  8000  feet  above  the  river.  Lateral  ridges 
project  from  their  sides,  which  stretch  south-south-west 
and  north-north-east,  being  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the 
general  course  of  the  great  range,  to  which  they  belong. 
Their  bases  are  tnm  one  to  two  miles  wide,  and  their 
eastern  slopes  present  a  succession  of  precipices,  with  shelv- 
ing acclivities  beneath  them,  formed  of  debris,  and  ex- 
hibit on  their  faces  regular  lines  of  stratification.  The 
valleys  which  separate  these  ridges  and  open  upon  the 
river,  are  narrow,  with  level  bottoms,  but  very  steep  sides 
well  clothed  with  trees.  One  of  these  ridges  presents  towards 
the  river  a  very  precipitous  descent,  1200  feet  high,  which 
extends  for  at  least  15  miles.  According  to  information 
obtained  on  the  spot,  the  mountain-range  consists  of  14  or  15 
ridges,  of  which  the  three  easternmost  are  the  most  rugged, 
those  that  succeed  being  broader  and  more  rounded.  It  seems 
that  a  large  portion  of  this  mountain-region  is  drained  by  the 
Peel  River,  which  breaks  through  the  eastern  ridge  near 
67^  40'  N.  lat,  but  is  only  known  at  its  junction  with  the 
Mackenzie  River,  whc;e  it  is  a  river  of  considerable  size, 
and  brings  down  a  great  \olume  of  water. 


The  statement,  that  the  most  northern  portion  of  the  Chip- 
pewyan Mountains  consists  of  several  parallel  ridges  is  par  ilr 
confirmed  by  the  manner  in  which  this  mountain- sy  tern  ui 
minates  on  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Between  iLf 
embouchure  of  the  most  western  arm  of  the  Mackeni  e 
River  (137**  W.  long.)  and  146"*  W.  long.,  four  distinct  ndgt^ 
are  seen  from  12  to  25  miles  from  the  shore.  At  their 
northern  extremity,  they  are  divided  from  one  another  h\ 
valleys  about  20  or  30  miles  wide.  The  summits  of  \lv 
two  eastern  chains,  called  Richardson  Chain  and  BucklaLii 
Chain,  are  lower,  being  free  from  snow  in  summer,  but  ihf 
two  western,  called  British  Chain  and  Romanzow  Chain,  are 
always  covered  with  snow.  Romanzow  Chain  occupies  the 
greatest  width,  and  presents  to  the  Arctic  Ocean  a  fruni 
exceeding  60  miles  in  extent  These  chains  consist  of  &Uic- 
rocks ;  their  summits  are  rounded  and  naked,  but  the  nar- 
row valleys  between  them  are  covered  w ith  grass.  No  busfae» 
nor  even  shrubs  appear  on  their  declivities.  At  a  great  dtv- 
tance  farther  west,  between  151^  and  152^  the  nortb^^rr. 
extremity  of  another  chain,  called  Pelly  Mountains*  is  sein 
from  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  but  it  is  not  knovn 
if  this  chain  is  connected  with  the  Chippewyans. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  moimtain-chain  which  is 
observed  to  skirt  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  the  sea,  and  in  numerous  places  to  advance  with 
its  offsets  close  to  the  water's  edge,  forms  a  part  of  the 
Chippewyan  system  and  is  connected  with  it.  But  on  th's 
point  we  are  without  information,  the  interior  of  the  coun- 
tries along  this  coast  not  having  been  visited  by  Europeaos. 
Nor  do  we  know  how  far  the  rocky  peninsula  of  Aliasko, 
with  its  snow-capped  volcanoes,  may  be  considered  as  an 
appendage  of  the  Chippewyan  Mountains,  as  the  interiur 
of  that  large  peninsula,  which  extends  between  the  F^cifv 
and  the  Arctic  Sea,  is  closed  against  our  researches  by  lU 
inhospitable  nature  of  the  country. 

Nothing  certain  is  known  respecting  the  minerals  of  thu 
range.  Some  traces  of  iron  and  lead  have  been  obsened. 
Rock-salt  exists  in  several  places,  especially  in  the  Souther-. 
Chippewyans,  where  several  rivulets  occur,  whose  water  ^ 
salt  or  brackish.  Coal  has  been  found  in  several  places  ic 
the  Northern  Chippewyans,  especially  in  the  southern  por- 
tion, near  the  Saskatchevan  and  Peace  River*  and  aiso 
towards  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie  River. 

(Humboldt's  Essai  PolitiquB  nor  la  NoupeUe  Efpagn^: 
Pike's  Exphratofy  Travels  thrrmgh  the  Western  TemOfry 
qf  North  America,  &c.;  James's  Account  qf  Major  Lon^* 
Expedition  to  the  Rocky  Mountains;  Lewis  and  Clarkt'* 
Travels  to  the  Source  qf  the  Missouri,  &o. ;  Irving's  J*- 
toria;  Mackenzie's  Voyages  through  the  Continent  / 
North  America  to  the  Invzen  and  Pacific  Oceans;  Frank- 
lin's Second  Expedition  to  the  Polar  Sea;  Dease  au 
Simpson's '  Account  of  the  recent  Arctic  Diiooveries,*  i:. 
the  London  Geographical  Journal,  voL  viii.) 

ROD.    [Perch.] 

RODE'NTIA,  Rongeurs,  the  name  of  Cuvier's  fifth  fa 
mily  of  mammals. 

Speaking  of  the  Phalangers  [Marsttpialia,  vol.  xi\\  p 
460],  Cuvier  observes  that  their  canine  teeth  are  so  siu  i! 
that  they  may  be  considered  as  null ;  and,  consequently,  \',f 
nourishment  of  those  animals  consists  in  great  part  of  voce- 
table  productions ;  their  intestines  are  long,  and  their  caeci.!. 
ample;  and  the  Kanguroos,  which  are  entirely  with.;/ 
canines,  live  altogether  upon  herbage.  He  then  states  \U. 
the  series  of  animals  under  consideration,  and  which  po^K^ 
a  still  less  perfect  mastication,  may  be  commenced  bv  tK 
Wombat.  [Marsupialia,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  463.] 

Cuvier  in  continuation  remarks  that  two  great  inci>  r 
teeth  in  each  jaw,  separated  from  the  molars  bv  a  wide  spaco. 
could  hardly  seize  a  living  prey,  nor  rend  flesh ;  they  could 
not  even  cut  aliments,  but  they  might  serve  for  reducm; 
them  by  continued  labour  into  fine  molecules—in  a  word,  t.' 
gnawing  them ;  whence  the  term  Rodents,  or  Gnascers,  ap 

Elied  to  this  order.  With  these  weapons  they  attack  tU 
ardest  vegetable  productions,  and  frequently  feed  on  uv^'i 
and  bark.  The  better  to  effect  this  object,  these  inciscn 
have  enamel  in  front  only,  so  that  their  posterior  hord<: 
being  worn  away  more  than  their  anterior  edge,  they  a.  .• 
always  kept  set  like  a  chisel ;  their  prismatic  form  cauM-^ 
them  to  grow  from  the  root  in  proportion  to  the  weann^ 
down  of  their  cutting  edge,  and  this  disposition  to  grow  ir 
push  forward  from  the  root  is  so  strong,  that  if  one  of  thca 
is  lost  or  broken,  its  antagonist,  meeting  with  no  opposit.^ia 
to  keep  it  within  bouuds,  dexolops  itself  so  as  to  Vocoai 
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'  The  Murid4s  are  about  equally  abundant  in  Europe, 
Afnca,  and  South  America ;  in  North  Ameriea  and  India 
they  are  much  less  numerous. 

'  The  Arvicolida  appear  to  be  confined  to  North  America 
and  the  European  province.  In  South  America  they  are 
apparently  replaced  by  the  Octodonlida,  Chinchillidce^  and 
Caviidte, 

'  Tlie  family  Leporida  is  but  feebly  represented  in  each 
of  the  provinces  above  mentioned,  excepting  in  North 
America,  where  the  number  of  species  already  discovered  is 
almost  equal  to  all  those  found  in  other  portions  of  the 
globe  taken  together.  In  earlier  periods  these  Rodents, 
which  are  very  Tow  in  the  scale,  appear  to  have  been  much 


more  numerous,  judging  from  the  fossil  remains  which  ha>? 
been  found — at  least  in  the  European  province. 

'  The  remainins;  families  of  Rodents  are  almost  entinrli 
confined  to  South  America.  The  genus  Aulacodui  of  We»:vr. 
Africa,  the  genera  PeJromys,  an  inhabitant  of  the  Cape  •  i 
Good  Hope,  and  Balhyergus,  found  both  at  the  Cai>e  an  I 
north-eastern  portions  of  Africa,  possess  certain  charactt.-i 
in  which  they  approach  the  South  Amerit  an  forms.  P^ 
tromys  analogically  appears  to  represent  the  Octodon^  J 
South  America,  and  Balhyergus  may  be  compared  tu  lie 
genets  Poep/uigomys  and  Cienomys;  whilst  lu  Auluc^i^^ 
we  possess  a  representative  of  the  Capromys  of  the  \Vv»; 
Indies.* 
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5.  Sciunu. 

1.  l*teroiiiys. 
f .  Tnmu*. 

3.  Spermophilas. 

2.  Arctomys. 


3.  Myoxtti. 


8.  Dipus, 
16.  Mia. 


6.  Crioelufl. 

1.  Caitor. 

20.  Arvicola. 
4.  fjcmmiu. 

2.  Spalox. 


Vorih  America. 


1.  Hyitrix. 


5.  Lepus. 
3.  Ln(;omy«. 


HI  spo.    16  gen. 


20.  8cinru«. 

3.  Pierumys. 

5.  Tatniat. 
10.  spcrmephil 

3.  A  return  y>. 

1.  Aplodttntia, 


2.  Merioncs, 


6.  f  Mn». 

I  hesperomys. 


1.  SigmtxloD. 

3.  Neotuma. 

1.  Castor. 
I.  Oodalni. 
8.  Arviiiuli. 

4.  l<ommtt«. 
10.  Gcomv?. 


1.  Erctliisoa. 


15.  Tepus. 
i.  Lngomys. 


99  spe.    19  gen. 


Africa. 


• 

3.  Xcnu. 


2,  Gnp)iinni& 

3.  MyuJLiu. 


4.  Dipiu. 


India  and  !■• 
lands. 


2S.  Sciunu. 
9.  lleromys* 


12.  M  us. 


10.  Mus. 

2.  Dtrndromya. 
6.  Gorinllua.         i  2  Grrbiilus. 
1.  I'^ammomyt.  '  1.  Phlocomys. 

3.  Kuryutis.  9.  Rbisooiya. 


South  America 

and  West  India 

Islands. 


6.  8cinn». 


30.  (  Mnt. 

\  H<»«ptfnNnj% 
3.  Uctthrodua. 


1.  Ilvstrix- 


1.  Ilvstrix. 
1.  Atherura. 


I.  Anlnrotlus. 
I.  l>ryru»ru», 
4.  Itaihjprxu*. 
1.  PeUouYs. 


6.  Lepiu. 


53  spo.    16  gen. 


3.  Cen-uln*  fs. 
3.  Synetltrrea. 

3.  Cnproroy*. 
1.  Mvoi>o*amitt. 
10.  Kcnimya. 
6.  Nelua)>*«. 
1.  LVrconiy*. 

5.  Dasypinrta. 

1.  Cologenya. 

2.  Ctcnomys. 

1.  POephagomy^ 

1 .  Octotloti. 

2.  .\brocoaia. 

1.  Diinriulla. 

2.  La^^oti^. 

1.  I^aj^Mtomuai 

6.  Cavia. 

a.  Kenilon. 
1.  Dolichjtis. 
1.  llytUi>clcrm«. 


4.  Lepus. 
1.  l.a){omysu 


1*  Lepus. 


58  »pv>.    10  gen.    S3  spo.    23  {r^n. 


Mr.  Waterhouse  observed* '  that  he  had  not  yet  been  able 
to  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  precise  situation,  in  a  systematic 
classification,  of  the  genera  Ctenodactylus  and  Helamys,  the 
former  from  North  and  the  latter  from  South  Africa.  Four 
other  genera  are  omitted  in  the  above  table  for  the  same 
reason ;  they  are  Oiomys*  of  Dr.  Smith,  a  genus  found  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  Akodon,  Meyen,  which  inhabits 
Peru ;  Heteromys,  Desmarest,  founded  on  the  Mus  anuma' 
iut  of  Thompson,  an  animal  found  in  the  island  of  Trinidad : 
and  lastly,  Saccomys  of  F.  Cuvier,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
from  North  America.  These  four  genera  in  all  probability 
belon|{  to  the  family  MuridUe. 

'  The  genus  ApMontia  is  placed  with  Sciuridoft  but  it 
must  be  observed  that  it  diflTers  much  from  the  typical  spe- 
cies of  that  group,  there  being  no  post-orbital  process  to 
the  skull,  and  the  molar  teeth  being  rootless.*  (Zool, 
Proc) 

The  student  should  further  consult  The  Zoology  of  the 
Voyage  of  H.M.S,  Heagle,  Nos.  ii.,  iii..  iv.  of  part  ti.  {}fam' 
maitau  where  many  Ilodents  arc  dc^^cribed   and   (laurel, 
and  tlio  characters  of  the  Oetod^mtidce  (pp.  b3,  84)  clearly  i 
pointed  out. 

We  have  gowl  rea^^a  for  stating;  that  besides  the  Lepo- 

•  Tills  is  a  dtflrrrttl  prons  fi'im  ibe  (Hwmy*  of  f Warier,  wbkh  is  JSWryolii  of  ! 

I 


ridi^t  which  differ  considerably  from  all  othoreroups  f 
Rodents,  there  are  only  a  few  genera  which  Mr.  Waterhot^.* 
has  not  yet  sufficiently  examined  to  determine  satisfactt<r  iv 
to  himself  how  many  families  Ihey  form.  These  genera  .w 
the  South  American  foims  Capromys,  MyofX)tamuf,  Krht- 
mys,  Cercomys,  DasyproctOt  and  Ccelogenyt ;  they  are,  n 
his  opinion,  certainly  very  nearly  allied  to  each  other,  n*  1 
may  perhaps  with  propriety  be  collected  into  one  fan)  :-< 
under  the  name  oi  DasyprocticUe.  There  are  moreover  o  r- 
tain  African  genera  which  Mr.  Waterhouse  has  not  ycc  L.  1 
an  opportunity  of  thoroughly  examining.  Some  ub*>etv.i- 
tions  by  the  same  author  on  the  families  ChinchiUuiiV  at)! 
Cavt f(f<p  will  be  found  in  the  Zoological  Proceeding's  tt 
1839  (p.  61). 

Brandt  has  arlmirably  worked  out  the  family  Hystrindir, 
in  \\\^ Mammalium  Exnticorum  not^orum,  vel  minus  rite  c>  »s- 
nitorunit  Musei  Academici  Zoologici  Descriptionee  ei  Iconcf, 
(^.  (Pctropoli,  1835)  4to. 

Fossil  Rodentia. 

Dr.  Lund,  in  his  view  of  the  Fauna  of  Brazil,  previous  to 
the  la^t  geological  revolution,*  af\cr  noticing  the  living  Ro- 
dents inhabiting;  that  district,  proceeds  to  notice  the  reiuaim 
found  in  the  limestone  cave<«  there. 

*  THpro  it  a  (ood  IrnnflaiuNi  of  thta  motk  iatorttUng  |»p«r  ia  Uic  Ji«yast« 

ofNtittni  tiUtvry,  hew  berm,  1840, 
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nearly  three  years.  There  it  a  fahulons  chronicle  of  this 
kine,  or  rather  a  romance  of  chivalry,  in  which  the  popular 
traoiiions  current  among  Moors  and  Christians  respecting 
the  invasion  and  conquest  of  Spain,  as  well  as  many  ridicu- 
lous fables  like  that  of  Florinda,  and  the  enchanted  Tower 
of  Toledo,  have  been  embodied  by  an  anonymous  writer  of 
the  fourteerith  century.  It  was  printed  for  the  first  time  at 
Toledo^  1549.  and  has  since  gone  through  several  editions. 
Another  fabulous  history  of  Roderic  and  the  eyento  in 
which  he  was  engaged,  was  written  towards  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  by  a  converted  Moor  of  the  name  of 
Luna  (Granada,  1592,  4to.).  These,  and  other  books  of  the 
same  stamp,  have  furnished  ample  materials  fur  some  of  the 
best  works  in  English  literature.  (Scott,  Southey,  and 
Irving.) 

(Al-makkari*s  Eittory  qf  the  Mohammedan  Dyruuttei  tn 

Spaiih  vol.  i.,  chaps.  I  and  2.) 

RODNEY,  ADMIRAL.  LORD.  Georok  Brydoxs 
RoDNBY  was  bom  at  Walton-upon-Thames,  in  the 
county  of  Surrey,  February  19. 1718.  He  was  token  from 
Harrow  School,  and  sent  to  sea  at  twelve  years  of  age.  In 
1739  he  was  made  a  lieutenant;  in  1742,  a  captain ;  and  in 
1 748  he  was  sent  out  as  governor  and  commander-in-chief 
on  the  Newfoundland  station,  with  the  rank  of  commo- 
dore. 

In  October,  1752.  Rodney  returned  to  England,  and  was 
elected  member  of  parliament  for  the  borough  of  Saltash. 
He  was  appointed  successively  to  the  Fougueux,  64  guns; 
the  Prince  George,  90 ;  and  the  Dublin,  74.  After  twenty- 
eight  year^  of  active  service,  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of 
rear-admiral.  May  19,  1759. 

In  1761  Admiral  l^odney  was  appointed  commander-in- 
ehief  at  Barbadoes  ana  the  Leeward  Islands.  Having  cap- 
tured the  islands  of  Martinique,  Santa  Lucia,  and  Granada, 
he  was  recalled  on  the  conclusion  of  peace  in  1763.  Soon 
after  his  return  he  was  created  a  baronet,  and  by  succes- 
sive steps  reached  the  rank  of  vice-admiral  of  the  red.  He 
was  also  appointed  governor  of  Greenwich  Hospital ;  but 
resigned  this  office  on  being  sent  out,  in  1771,  as  com- 
mander-in-chief on  the  Jamaica  station.  In  1774  he  was 
recalled. 

Under  the  pressure  of  pecuniary  difficulties,  Sir  George 
Rodney  now  retired  to  Paris,  where  he  remained  till  May, 
1 778,  when  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  admiral  of  the 
white,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1779  was  again  appointed 
com mander-in- chief  on  the  Barbadoes  station,  for  which  be 
sailed  December  29,  1779.  His  fleet  consisted  of  22  sail  of 
the  line  and  8  frigates.  France  and  Spain  were  at  this 
time  united  against  England.  Before  he  had  been  ten 
days  at  sea  be  had  captured  seven  Spanish  ships  of  war,  and 
on  the  16th  of  January,  1780,  fell  in  with  a  Spanish  fleet, 
under  Admiral  Langara,  near  Cape  St.  Vincent,  consisting 
of  1 1  ships  of  the  line,  and  2  frigates.  Of  these  five  were 
taken  ana  two  destroyed ;  but  the  action  being  in  the  night, 
and  the  weather  tempestuous,  the  rest  escaped. 

On  the  17  th  of  April,  1780,  Rodney  came  in  sight  of  the 
French  fleet,  under  the  Comte  de  Guichen.  near  Martinique. 
Rodney  intended  to  attack  the  enemy,  which  was  a  little  su- 
perior, with  lus  fleet  in  close  order ;  but  the  greater  part 
of  his  captains  disobeyed,  and  kept  at  a  cautious  distance. 
Only  five  or  siK  ships  supported  him,  while  in  his  own,  the 
Sandwich,  he  engaged  a  74  and  two  80-gun  ships  for  an  hour 
and  a  half,  and  compelled  them  to  bear  away,  and  broke 
throngb  the  enemy's  line.  In  his  dispatches  Rodney  cen- 
sured the  conduct  of  his  captains,  but  the  Admiralty  sup- 
pressed the  passage,  and  only  one  of  them  was  brought  to 
trial,  who  was  dismissed  from  the  service.  The  admiral 
was  rewarded  with  the  thanks  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  a  pension  of  2000/.  a-year,  to  be  continued  after  his 
death  to  his  family  in  specified  portions  for  their  respective 
livet.  In  1 780.  he  was  chosen,  free  of  expense,  to  repre- 
sent the  city  of  Westminster,  and  was  also  made  a  Knight 
of  the  Bath.  Soon  afterwards  war  was  declared  against  the 
atatcm  of  Holland,  and  instructions  were  sent  to  Rodney  to 
attack  their  posMMions  in  the  West  Indies.  The  Dutch 
iftUnd  of  St.  EuAtatias  surrendered*  without  a  shot  having 
been  flrefl,  Feb.  3,  1761;  and  in  the  course  of  the  spring, 
the  Duirh  colonies  of  Demerara,  Essequibo,  and  Berbice  were 
taken.  Rodney,  having  returned  to  Europe  in  the  autumn  of 
1781  for  the  recovery  of  his  health,  was  received  with  uni- 
ver»al  enthusiasm,  was  created  vice-admiral  of  England  in 
tne  place  of  Admiral  llawke,  deceased, and  wasappointed  to 
'mmand  of  the  wbok  of  the  West  Indies.    Both  the 


French  and  Spanish  fleets  were  at  this  time  in  the  Wc^t 
Indies,  and  it  was  intended  to  form  a  junction,  and  attark 
Jamaica  and  the  other  Britisli  possessions.  The  Frercn 
fleet  was  commanded  by  the  Comte  de  Grasse,and  consi>tt^! 
of  33  or  34  sail  of  the  line,  besides  frigates.  Intelligence 
having  been  brought  to  Rodney,  on  the  8th  of  April,  i:^i 
of  their  having  sailed  from  Fort  Royal  Bay,  Martinique, 
he  immediately  followed  them.  A  partial  action  took  fiUv- 
on  the  9th,  when  two  of  the  French  ships  of  the  line  «rre 
disabled,  and  a  third  was  rendered  useless  by  an  accideot  in 
the  night  of  the  11th,  thus  reducing  the  French  fleet  to  :• 
or  31  ships  of  the  line.  The  British  fleet  was  rather  mere 
in  number,  but  much  less  in  weight  of  metaL  The  gcherij 
action  Commenced  on  the  12th  of  April,  1782,  at  f>e\fu 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  lasted  tQl  half-past  six  in  l-j 
evening.  Rodney,  in  the  Formidable,  broke  through  Ux 
French  line,  and  engaged  the  Ville-de- Paris,  I>e  Grass<.'  s 
flag-ship,  and  compelled  her  to  strike.  The  result  was 
that  seven  ships  of  the  line  and  two  frigates  were  taken  bj 
the  British. 

About  this  time  the  Whigs  had  come  into  office,  an  i 
Rodney  having  been  always  opposed  to  them,  an  officer  «j< 
appointed  to  succeed  him,  who  bad  only  just  sailed  « I  vii 
the  news  of  this  great  victory  reached  England,  and  t.v 
Admiralty  immediately  sent  an  express  to  overtake  aud 
bring  back  the  officer,  but  it  was  too  late.  Rodney  reathc  i 
England,  September  21,  1782.  He  was  raised  to  the  (peer- 
age with  the  title  of  Baron  Rodney,  and  received  an  atld- 
tional  pension  of  2000^  a*year.  He  lived  chiefly  in  tlu* 
country,  till  May  23,  1792,  when  he  died,  in  his  75lh  )i  ir. 
He  was  twice  married,  and  left  a  numerous  familrl  A 
monument  was  erected  to  his  memory  in  St.  PauFs  c^tl.t- 
dral,  London,  at  the  national  expense.  His  portrait  \\ 
Reynolds  was  in  the  royal  collection  at  St.  James's  Palai\. 
but  has  since  been  sent  to  Greenwich  Hospital 

{Gallery  qf  Jhr traits,  vol.  ii.;  Mundy*s  JJ/e  and  Cvrrrj 
pondence  cf  Lord  Rodney ,  London,  2  vols.,  8vo.) 

RODOLPH.    [Gbrmany] 

RpDRIGUEZ,  VENTURA,  the  most  eminent  Spani  \ 
architect  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  bom  at  Cienpozuel-s 
July  14,  1717,  and  commenced  his  first  studies  in  his  p:i- 
fession  under  Esteban  Marchand,  who  was  then  employ  ' 
on  the  works  carrying  on  at  Aranjues.  AJter  the  death  : 
Marchand,  in  1733,  he  still  continued  at  Aranjucz,  udi^ 
J uvara  engaged  him  as  his  assistant  in  making  dra«uj« 
for  the  design  of  the  new  palace  at  Madrid;  and  after  \\ 
death  of  J  uvara,  he  was  similarly  engaged  by  his  suoct^  r 
Sacbetti.  with  whom  he  was  subsequently  associated  w. 
the  execution  of  that  vast  pile,  as  aparejador,  or  princ; .: 
clerk  of  the  works,  1741.  In  1747  he  was  made  honoMv 
member  of  the  Academy  of  St  Luke  at  Rome ;  and  on  tt  /. 
of  St.  Fernando  being  established  at  Madrid,  in  17j.\  l.-.* 
was  appointed  chief  director  or  professor  of  architectun*  .n 
it,  an  office  for  which  he  was  peculiarly  fitted,  not  onh  l> 
his  talents,  but  by  his  zeal  for  his  art,  and  his  soli- 
tude for  the  improvement  of  the  pupils.  Commi>a»io:  «> 
poured  in  upon  him  from  every  quarter;  for  therv  u^« 
scarcely  a  work  of  any  importanre  throughout  the  couui  \ 
on  which  he  was  not  either  engaged  or  consulted.  He  «^* 
employed  on  various  cathedrals,  churches,  colleges,  hos)  i  /^ 
and  other  structures  at  Zaragoza,  Malaga,  ToWo,  Graiu.; 
Vailadolid.  and  numerous  other  places;  and  a  mere  li^t  •': 
the  works  designed  or  executed  by  him  would  be  one  of  o  *  • 
siderable  extent.  We  can  here  merely  point  out,  as  K-i:  c 
among  the  more  remarkable  for  their  design,  the  sanciu.n 
at  Cobadonga*  the  church  of  San  Felipe  Neri  at  Malawi. 
that  of  the  hospital  at  O\'iedo,  and  the  palace  of  the  DuqM* 
de  Liria  at  Madrid. 

These  multiplied  engagements,  and  the  frequent  journ*  > » 
which  they  occasioned  him,  prevented  his  visiting  Itsi  . 
but  he  collected  all  works  of  engravings  relative  both  it* .  > 
antient  and  modern  buildings.  He  also  carefuUy  sti.J  .  . 
the  various  monuments  of  Roman,  Moorish,  and  G.ti  * 
architecture  in  his  own  country.  He  died  at  Madrid,  I :  >  . 
in  his  sixty-eighth  year,  and  was  buried  in  thechuichi: 
San  Marcos,  the  only  one  in  that  capital  erected  by  him^i  \'. 
Rodriguez  has  been  honoured  with  an  Elogio  bv'  the  n  !<. 
brated  Jovellanos,  to  which  we  must  refer  those  who  \(  i?>li :  * 
a  more  detailed  notice  of  his  character  and  works.  Il«'  i- 
also  repeatedly  mentioned  with  high  commendation  by  Poi :. 
in  bis' Via^e  deEspana;'  and  he  doubtless  deserves  \ 
title  he  received  from  his  contemporaries,  of  the  Restorer  ^f 
Architecture  in  Spain ;  yet  whether  his  merit  lay  chictty  a 


KOKBUCK.    rDEER.vol.viiL,p.  360] 

\H.Ki  ATION  DAYS.  Il  was  a  general  cuslam  formeily, 
u>^)  B»urnc,  and  it  is  atiU  observed  in  many  country 
.in-:1i<!d.  to  go  round  tlie  bounds  and  limits  of  the  pHrisQ 
41  orii-  of  the  three  dayii  preceding  Holy  TIjiiisday  ;  wlitii 
lit!  iniiiisler,  Bccompanied  by  hU  cliurchwardens  and 
nnshiciners,  used  to  deprecato  iha  vengeance  of  God,  bug 

I  lik'^sing  on  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  preserve  the 
::.'liin  uiid  properties  of  the  parish.  Spelnian  contiders  this 
nsium  as  tjx  imitation  of  the  Roman  Terminalia.     The 

niiiiitivc  cuslom  used  by  Christians  on  this  occasion  vas. 

a-   the  people  to  accompany  tlie   bishop  or   some  of  the 

li'i'iry  into  the  fields,  where  Liianies  were  made,  and  the 
niTuy  of  God  implored,  that  he  nould  avert  the  eviU  of 
4.i'.;uc  and  pestilence,  that  he  would  send  them  good  and 
<.M4iit)able  weUlier,  and  give  them  in  due  season  the 
I'liils  of  the  earth.  Tlie  Lilaniei  or  Rogations  then  used 
;jve  ihu  name  of  Rogation  Week  to  Ibis  lime.  They  occur 
L-,  cui'ly  as  A.D.  S5U,  when  they  weie  first  observed  by 
^rtmcrliiis,  bishop  of  Vienna,  on  account  of  the  frequent 

artliquakes  that  huppened,  and  tiie  Incursions  of  wild 
'  M~ts,    which   kid   in   ruins   and   depopulated    the    ci(y. 

WiiUfred,  Stral.,  c.  29,  De  Repub.  Kcclesiast.'i  In  the 
Ninons  of  Cuthbert,  archbmliop  of  Canierbiiry,  made  at 
.l.<vt'9b<>o,in  the  year  747,  it  was  ordered  that  Litanies,  that 
•.  It  igalions,  should  be  observed  by  the  clergy  and  people, 
'iih  great  reverence,  on  the  seventh  of  the  calends  of  May, 
iri.'iirdiii!;  to  the  rilea  of  the  churuh  of  Rome,  which  terms 
liis  the  Greater  Lilany,  and  also,  according  to  the  custom  of 
'iir  f'lrcfatherB,  on  the  three  days  before  ihe  Ascension  of 

■  111  Ljrd.  with  festings,  &c.  (WUkins,  Concil.  Brit.,  p. 
:  1^);  Spetm.,  G^t.,  r.  'Lilunia.')  The  continuance  of  thia 
u^lorn  through  later  limes  is  evidenced  by  old  parish  ac- 
oiiipl!,  and  by  the  various  episcopal  articled  of  inquiry.  In 
lie  iiijuncliona  issued  in  Queen  Eliiabelh's  reign,  it  j 
k-ivd  that  the  curate,  at  certain  and  convenient  places, 
'rlniLiiiish  tbe  people  to  give  thanks  to  God,  in  the  beholding 
il  Gud's  henetlts.  for  the  increase  and  abundance  of  his  fruits, 
■■■^ymyi  lbs  103rd  Psalm,  &c.;  at  wliicb  lime  Ihe  minister 
lull  inculcate  these  or  such  sentences,  'Cursed  be  he 
.<  iiii'h  ii  anslateth  the  "  boundsand  doles  of  his  neighbours," 
ir  sui-h  orders  of  prayers  as  shall  be  hereafter.' 

RitLiaiion  Week,  in  Ihe  northern  partsof  England,  is  called 
'^ung  Week,  from  to  gang,  nhich  in  the  north  signifies  to 
^)-  Cjnj-puea,  gnng-wcuk,  occurs  in  the  rubric  to  John, 
'-  17,  in  ihe  Saxon  Gospels;    and  Gin;-bijay  are  noticed 

II  ibc  laws  both  of  Alfred  and  Ailiclslan. 

{'^xanC'^  Popular  Antiq.,   4lo.  edit,,  vol.  i.,  p.lC8-173; 
llindv's  Clavit  CuUndaTta.  8vo..  1812.  vol.  i.,  p.  32!-3i6.) 
KOGER  OF  HOVEDEN.     [Hoveden,] 
ItOOER  OF  SICILY.     [SiciLits.  Tvo- Hislonj.] 
KOCiUE  AND  VAGABOND.    [Vaorast.] 
KUHAULT,  JAMES,  was  the  son  of  a  merchant  at 
\liiiciis.  wbere  he  was  born  in  1620.     He  received  the  nidi- 
iK'nls  of  a  scientific  education  in  that  city.andwas  afler- 
ixvirl,  scut   to  Paris   for   the  purpose  ot  prosecuting   hvs 
-iiiili(.'s  in  philosophy. 

Ill  that  nge  the  physical  woiks  of  Aristotle  hod  begun  to 
.■:vc  plai-e  to  those  of  Descartes,  and  most  of  the  learned 
I'li'ii  in  Prance  received  with  complacency  the  explanation 
<!'  the   phenomena  of   Nature  whicli  were   given  in  Ihe 

■  I'niu'ipia.'  the  '  Dioptiice,'  and  the  '  Meteora'  of  iheir 
iiliiiinuus  countryman.  Among  the  persons  alluded  to, 
itilmult  was  one  who  diligently  studied  Ihe  writings  of  the 
f'ltiwk  philosopher  and  of  his  numerous  commentator),  but 
v.liu  alM>  applied  himself  with  ardour  to  Ihe  productions  of 
'.[iv'  WKV  suhuol,  of  which  he  professed  to  be  B  Ecalons  dis- 

I  1,1^.  Tliis  circumstance  appears  to  have  brought  hira  to 
ilii'  noiire  of  Clarselicr,  who,  being  himself  a  warm  Car- 
i.-.Laii,  conceived  so  great  aregard  for  the  young  philosopher, 
Lii.il  he  gave  hira  his  daushler  In  marriage,  and  engaged 
Mill  lo  write  a  commenlary  on  the  worUs  of  the  man  who 
ud^  the  object  of  their  common  admiration.  Rohault  seems 
1. 1  have  executed  the  task  assigned  to  him  in  a  manner 
I'.l^rli  graiilied  the  wishes  ofhis  patron  and  fnlherin-law, 
,1  .'1  ill  ibe  spirit  of  an  enihusiaiiic  follower ;  for  in  the 
I  I'l'laic  to  his  'Traitf  de  Physique'  he  designates  Descartes 
:ij  a  man  ulio,  by  bia  works,  had  shown  that  France  was 
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the  pnuosopny  oi  Newton,  which.  In  a  very  few  years,  had 
entirely  supplanted  that  of  Ihe  French  school. 

After  Ibe  above-mentioned  work  was  Gnished,  Rohault 
appears  lo  have  been  occupied  for  several  years  in  giving 
instructions  in  mathemalicB,  and  tbe  subjects  of  his  lessons 
were  published  after  his  death  in  two  volumes.  The  course 
comprehends  geometry,  both  plane  and  practical ;  trigono- 
metry, plane  and  spherical ;  forlilication,  mechanics,  per- 
speclive.  and  oriihmolic. 

Besides  ihe  '  Traits  de  Physique.'  Rohault  published  also 
a  work  entitled  '  Entretiens  sur  la  Philosopliie,'  consisting  of 
a  scries  of  dialojjucs,  in  which  the  snbjcrts  are  treated  ac' 
cording  to  (he  Cartcsinn  principle.^.     >]c  died  in  1C73. 

ROHILCUND.    [Hindustan,  p.  218.1 

ROLAND,  MANON.  Manon  Phdipon,  for  such  was 
her  maiden  name,  was  horn  in  Paris  in  1756.  Her  father 
was  an  an  iat  of  moderate  talent;  hermollicrnasawomanof 
superior  understanding  and  of  a  sin):nlarly  amiable  temper. 
Manon  learned  to  read  so  early  and  so  easily  as  not  to  be 
able  lo  recollect  the  procesis ;  and.  having  once  learned  to 
read,  she  read  everything  that  came  in  her  way.  In  her 
father's  bouse  she  enjoyed,  to  a  ceriain  cxlenl.  the  means  of 
cultivating  painting,  music,  and  general  literature.  It  is 
probable  that  her  early  devotion  to  Ibcse  pursuits  tended  to 
exalt  her  imagination  and  lo  inlluenco  Ihe  whole  of  her 
future  career.  Whilst  yet  a  girl,  she  was,  at  her  own  earnest 
request,  placed  fur  one  year  in  a  conventual  school.  At 
Ibis  age  her  relif;ions  enthusiasm  was  extieme;  in  after- 
years  it  subsided,  end  her  opinions,  she  confesses,  went 
throujrh  every  chnnt;e,  until  they  rested  in  scepticism ;  a  re- 
sult in  some  decree  due  to  her  perusal  of  the  wntinss  of 
many  celebrated  authors.  Her  reading,  under  her  father's 
roof,  was  of  a  most  miscellaneous  du^icription.  Tho  works 
of  the  fathers  and  the  free  writings  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  were  equally  accessible  to  her,  and 
perused  with  equal  avidity ;  but  Ihe  most  powerful  and 
lasting  impreisiiin  was  made  on  her  by  an  early  familiarity 
with  Plutarch's  'Lives of  lUuslriousMen.'  From  this  lime, 
Greece  and  Rome  were  constantly  present  to  ber  thoughts, 
and  when  she  was  fourteen  years  old.  she  is  said  lo  have 
wept  to  think  that  she  was  not  n  Roman  or  a  Spartan 

At  the  age  of  five  and  twenty,  she  became  the  wife  of  M. 
Roland,  a  man  twenty  years  her  senior,  of  laborious  habits, 
great  abllily  and  integrity,  and  manners  described  us  of 
antique  severity.  A  daughter  was  the  fruit  of  this  marriage, 
and  Madame  Rolomra  time  became  divided  between  the 
care  of  her  child's  education,  and  giving  a.ssiBtance  to  her 
husband,  from  whose  knonleilge  she  derived  great  ailvan- 
tage  in  return.  He  held  the  office  of  In!peclor  of  Manu- 
factures, of  which  he  fuimied  the  duties  in  a  liberal  spirit 
well  according  with  Ihe  previous  Impressions  of  his  enthu- 
siastic partner.  With  him  Madame  Roland  visited  Eng- 
land. Switierland.  and  other  countries  of  Europe— every- 
where Industriously  inquiring  Into  the  nature  of  the  civil  in- 
stitutions, and  manifesting  Ihe  warmest  sympathy  with  the 
advocates  of  political  liberty.  On  witnessing  the  camforta 
ijoyed  by  the  English  coitacers.  she  is  said  to  have  ob- 
rved.  that  in  this  country  a  handful  of  wealth  did  not  con* 
itule  the  nation,  but  that  man,  whatever  his  station,  was 
reckoned  as  something. 

The  inlenso  interest  wilh-which  such  a  woman  regarded 
the  first  movements  of  liberty  in   her  own  country,  may 
ily  be  conceived.     Her  husband  being  appointed  to  re- 
present Ihe  city  of  Lyon  in  the  National  Convention,  left 
ins  residence  near  that  city,  and,  accompanied  by  his  wife, 
proceeded  to  Purls,  where  the  curiosity  of  Madame  Roland 
was  gratified,  and  her  seal,  if  possible,  increased,  by  ;he  op- 
portunity of  observing  some  of  the  most  distinguished  acton 
the  political  stage— as  Mirabeau,  Cazalfs,  Maury,  Bar- 
'e,  and  others  of  less  note.    To  the  catise  espoused  by 
se  notable  persona   Madame  Roland  and  her  husband 
-e  warmly  attached  ;   and,  during  the  ministry  of  the 
party  of  the  Gironde,  Roland  nas  appointed  minister  of  the 
'"terior,  for  which  his  information,  bis  assiduity,  and  hii 
riet  probity  highly  qualified  him.     It  was,  whilst  hoidinK 
this  oflice,  that  he  appeared  at  court  with  a  round  hat  ana 
strings  to  his  shoes;  and  was  regarded  by  the  courtiers  as  a 
symbol  of  a  monarchy  about  to  fall.     His  sincere  language 
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to  the  court  as  his  pUin  attire  was  di»- 
to  the  courtieRi.  The  talents  of  his  wife  tvere  at 
applied  to  ass:»t  him  in  the  composition  of  public 

CpoK.  M  about  pretending  to  direct  him.  she  avows  her 
Iief  that  by  mingling  with  the  severer  accents  of  patriot- 
isis  the  expressions  and  feehngs  of  a  woman  of  sensibility, 
she  rendered  these  documents  more  impressive  and  effectual. 
The  iunoQS  letter  of  M.Roland  to  Louis XVL  (May,  1792) 
was  drawn  up  by  her:  a  letter  designated,  according  to  the 
political  feelings  of  the  readers,  as  an  enlightened  lUthough 
a  severe  remonstrance,  or  as  audacious  and  full  of 
evil  prophecy.  This  production  occasioned  M.  Roland's 
dkmisksal  by  the  court ;  for  which  he  was  compensated  by 
the  wann  applauses  of  the  Convention.  He  again  became 
a  minister  after  the  events  of  the  10th  of  August;  hut  his 
party  bad  then  passed  the  hounds  prescribed  by  his  judg- 
ment, and  entered  upon  extremes  repugnant  to  his  high- 
minded  and  generous  wife.  Still  tney  were  apparently 
favoured  by  their  party,  to  whom  Roland's  character  and 
popularity  were  necessary.  Amidst  the  real  and  affected 
grossness  of  dress,  manners,  and  language  of  the  republi- 
cans, society  preserved  its  respectability  in  the  circle  as- 
sembled round  the  table  of  the  minister  of  the  interior. 

Tbe  events  of  the  reign  of  terror  do  not  require  to  be  de- 
tailed. The  frightful  massacres  in  the  prisons  of  Paris  on 
the  2nd  and  3rd  of  September,  were  boldly  denounced  by 
Roland  in  his  capacity  as  minister;  but  the  Convention, 
which  applauded  him,  wanted  courage,  or  virtue,  or  power 
to  act  upon  his  advice ;  and  from  that  hour  his  own  doom  and 
that  of  his  wife  became  only  more  certain.  Madame  Roland 
had  herself  been  already  arraigned  before  that  assembly,  on 
an  absurd  charge  of  treasonable  correspondence  with  Eng- 
land ;  and  by  her  presence  of  mind,  her  acuteness,  and  her 
wit,  had  baifled  and  mortified  her  accusers.  The  recollec- 
tion of  this  defeat  is  said  to  have  so  haunted  the  minds  of 
Marat.  Danton,  and  Robespierre,  that  in  every  subsequent 
difficulty,  and  in  every  attack  made  upon  their  proceedings, 
they  imagined  they  recognised  the  boldness,  sagacity,  or 
sarcasm  of  Madame  Roland.  She  and  her  husband  began 
to  receive  warnings  of  their  danger,  and  for  a  short  time 
consented  to  take  the  precaution  of  not  sleeping  at  the 
Hdtel  of  the  Interior.  The  appearance  of  deception 
was  little  agreeable  to  Madame  Roland.  'I  am  ashamed,* 
she  said,  on  an  occasion  on  which  she  had  almost  consented 
to  leave  her  house  in  the  dress  of  a  peasant,  'of  the  part  I 
am  made  to  play.  I  will  neither  disguise  myself  nor  leave 
the  house.  If  they  wish  to  assassinate  me,  it  shall  be  in 
Diy  own  home.  This  courageous  example  is  due  from  me, 
and  I  will  afford  it.'  Her  husband  quitted  Paris,  and  she 
might  have  done  so,  but  she  declared  that  the  care  of  evad- 
ing injustice  cost  her  more  than  it  would  do  to  suffer 
from  it. 

The  time  arrived  when  tbe  intellectual  superiority 
hitherto  maintained  in  the  Convention  by  M.  Roland's 
party,  or  the  Girondists,  was  overcome  by  absolute  force. 
Forty  thousand  men  were  marched  against  the  Convention, 
by  the  Jacobins,  on  the  3 1st  of  May,  1793;  and  in  the 
evening  of  the  same  day  Madame  Roland  was  arrested  and 
thrown  into  the  prison  of  the  Abbaye.  Here  she  displayed 
her  usual  firmness,  and  continued  to  exercise  towards  the 
poor  and  unfortunate  a  benevolence  for  which  in  her  pros- 
perous days  she  had  been  remarkable.  Before  her  friends 
she  appeared  cheerful;  she  always  maintained  the  lan- 
guage of  a  patriot  when  speaking  of  the  aspect  of  affairs, 
nattering  and  fearing  none;,  and  she  professed  herself 
capable  of  overcoming  her  ill-fortune.  In  solitude 
the  feelings  of  the  wife  and  tbe  mother  overcame 
her,  and  the  attendants  remarked  that  she  passed  many 
hours  in  tears.  Her  sufferings  were  greatly  aggravated  by  her 
being  one  day  unexpectedly  liberated,  as  if  the  danger  was 
past.  She  drove  home  with  extreme  delight ;  sprung  out  of 
the  coach,  as  she  says  it  had  always  been  her  habit  to 
do,  but  with  more  than  usual  vivacity ;  and  was  running 
gaily  up  stairs,  when  she  was  attain  arrested  by  an  officer, 
and  at  once  taken  to  Sainte  Pelagic,  a  prison  of  a  lower 
order  than  the  Abbaye,  where  she  was  shut  up  with  the 
worst  of  her  sex.  In  this  second  prison  she  remained  until 
her  trial  and  execution.  The  only  explanation  given  of 
this  circumstance  was  that  her  first  arrest  had  been  illegal. 
The  wretchedness  of  her  situation  at  Sainte  Pelagie  was  only 
alleviated  by  her  literary  occupations,  and  by  the  kindness 
of  her  gaolers  or  of  their  families,  whom  her  fascinating 
manni»fa   and  behaviour  converted  into  friends.     WeU 


knowing  that  her  1i!b  would  be  sacrificed,  she  devoted  a! 
her  hours  to  the  composition  of  her  Memoirs,  writings  fu  I 
of  lively  description,  entertaining  anecdotes  of  her  conter- 
poraries,  and  remarks  indicative  of  penetration  and  babiCw  . 
reflection.    A  letter  to   her  daughter,  written   in    th'v 
circumstances,  is  one  of  the  most  affecting  of  fkrewdlft.  I: 
Madame  Roland  seldom  gave  way  to  melancholy  emotiu  ^ 
in  her  writings.    Her  pages  detail  the  events  of  her  ch-.i- 
hood  and  youth  with  matchless  spri^htliness  and  graee,  ar.L. 
excepting  in  certain  passages  wherein  candour  is  carried  t 
an  excess  which  modem  delicacy  would  not  permit  to  t 
female  writer,  her  Memoirs  are  models  of  that  kind  of  coo- 
position. 

As  the  narrative  advances,  events  of  a  deeper  inter«»; 
are  related  with  great  facility  of  expression,  sometimes  «it 
mournful  pathos,  generally  with  great  judgment,  n>* 
always  witnout  satire,  but  always  with  easy  eloquenrt: 
From  a  very  early  age  we  may  discern  in  this  relation  'L 
extraordinary  decision  of  her  character,  her  naturally  cu;l>- 
manding  manners,  her  fervent  but  well-oont rolled  fc:r- 
perament,  her  indefatigable  love  of  improvement,  and  her 
unswerving  adherence  to  truth. 

Several  unhappy  prisoners  delivered  themselves  fr>- 
certain  execution  by  taking  poison;  and  Madame  RoliJ 
had  at  one  time  resolved  to  do  the  same.  But  comrou:  - 
eating  her  resolution  to  a  friend,  who  represented  to  r.; 
that  a  nobler  course  would  be  to  wait  for  death,  ar-j 
leave  the  memory  of  so  great  a  sarnflce  to  the  cause  ft 
which  she  had  lived,  she  calmly  determined  to  abide  the 
result. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  October  (1793)  that  the  Girond»u 
were  destroyed.  On  the  3 1  at  of  that  month  she  was  seni :. 
the  Conciergerie.  On  the  10th  of  November  she  appeared  lie- 
fore  the  Revolutionary  tribunal.  She  had  declinea  the  pr.' 
fered  aid  of  M.  Chauveau  Lagarde,  the  great  advocate  •{ 
the  Girondists,  of  the  unfortunate  queen,  and  of  Charlot'r 
Corday;  knowing  that  no  talents  could  save  her,  since  h'- 
innocence  could  not,  and  not  wishing  to  expose  him  to  u^ 
less  danger.  Pftrt  of  the  night  was  occupied  by  her  a 
writing  her  eloquent  defence.  Her  courage  did  not  de><n 
her  during  her  trial  or  at  her  execution.  She  sustained  \ti 
insults  of  the  unmanly  tribunal,  not  without  womanly  efflc- 
tion.  but  also  with  a  dignity  worthy  of  the  greatest  women 
of  the  times  with  which  her  early  reading  of  Plutarch  had 
made  her  familiar.  To  the  last  moment  she  preserved  Ltr 
presence  of  mind,  and  even  her  gaiety.  On  the  same  ds> 
and  at  the  same  hour  a  man  was  also  to  be  guillotined  :»t.i 
in  such  extremity,  to  die  first  being  thought  a  privilege.  &:e 
waived  it  in  favour  of  her  less  courageous  companion  ir 
misfortune;  overcoming  the  scruples  of  tbe  executioner, 
whose  orders  were  to  execute  her  first,  by  representing  t 
him  the  impoliteness  of  rofusing  a  woman's  last  request.  It 
is  said  that  bending  herself  before  the  statue  of  UberM. 
close  to  this  scene  of  death,  she  exclaimed,  '  Oh  f  Libert.^ ' 
what  crimes  are  committed  in  thy  name !' 

She  had  often  been  heard  to  say  that  her  husband  vox.  '. 
not  sui-vive  her.  As  soon  as  he  beard  of  lier  executtun,  ht 
took  leave  of  two  attached  female  friends  in  whose  houjk*.  i: 
Rouen,  he  had  found  a  refuge,  and  to  whom  his  re^olui.  :■ 
was  known;  walked  in  the  evening  of  the  ISlh  of  Nover> 
her  as  far  as  Baudouin,  four  leagues  on  the  road  to  Pan*, 
sat  down  by  the  side  of  a  tree  in  an  avenue  leading  to  i 
private  house,  and  passed  hts  cane-sword  through  his  cbot 
By  his  side  was  found  a  paper,  in  which  iheae  words  vee 
written : — *  Whoever  you  are  who  find  me  lying  here,  re>f<i- 
my  remains ;  they  are  those  of  a  man  who  devoted  h  > 
whole  life  to  being  useful,  and  who  died,  as  he  had  lireil 
virtuous  and  honest.' 

These  particulars  are  principally  taken  from  a  very  recent 
edition  of  the  '  Memoirs  of  Madame  Roland,*  published  :.. 
Paris,  in  two  volumes.  8vo.,  with  abundant  D0lea»  by  MM. 
Berville  and  Barridre. 

ROLLE,  MICHEL,  a  French  mathematician;  was  br. 
at  Ambert  in  Auvergne,  in  1652.  He  appears  to  l.a\e 
possessed  from  nature  a  remarkable  facility  in  solving  p;v- 
positions  relating  to  arithmetic  and  algebra,  and  lo  have  a* 
Quired  by  practice  a  great  proficiency  in  the  calligraphic  a^'. 
After  having  served  during  several  years  as  an  attumei's 
clerk,  he  came,  in  1675.  to  Paris,  where  he  obtained  a  suf 
sistance  as  a  writing-master,  and  where  he  spent  his  leisure 
time  in  cultivating  the  mathematical  sciences.  An  atv- 
dental  circumstance  procured  for  him  tbe  notice  of  M. 
Colbert.    Osanam,  who  was  himself  a  good  analyaV  hap 
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vonns,  ilugt,  and  iniects  generally.  Yarrell  inrunn*  ua 
that  the  fiMd  consisis  of  vormE,  slugs,  insect*  in  ibeir  n- 
riout  itaget,  and  berries. 

BechaMin  obaerves  Ihat  till  lalelj  ha  hid  thought  that 
the  RoUer  fat  unlameable;  but  Dr.  Meyer  of  Offenbach 
had  coDTineed  bim  la  the  contrary,  having  himself  reared 
Ihetn  in  his  room  b;  the  following  method: — The  joung 
onet  must  be  taken  from  tlie  nest  vhen  only  half  grown, 
and  fed  on  litllo  bit*  of  cow's  heart,  or  any  other  meat  which 
is  Jean  and  tender,  till  Ihey  can  feed  alone;  imall  frogs, 
worms,  and  insects  may  then  be  added.  Its  mode  of  kill- 
ing and  swallowing  insects  ii  thus  described: — it  com- 
mences by  seixing  and  crushing  them  with  its  bill,  and  then 
throws  Ihem  into  the  air  several  times,  in  order  to  rei 
them  in  ita  throat,  which  is  very  capacious.  When  the 
morsel  is  too  large,  or  Ibe  insect  isatill  alive,  the  bird  strikes 
it  hard  against  the  ground,  and  begins  again  to  throw 
into  the  air  till  it  falls  not  acrou,  but  so  as  to  thread  the 
throat,  when  it  is  easily  swallowed.  Beebslein  tays  ihat  he 
had  never  seen  the  bird  drink.  The  translator  of  Bech- 
slein'a  inlereiling  little  book  stales  that  he  once  saw  a 
Roller  drink  after  having  swallowed  dry  ants'  eggs ;  it  then 
ate  greedily  of  lettuce  and  endive.  '  Another  which  1 
kept,  adds  the  translator, '  liked  the  outside  of  lettuces  and 
apinach  after  having  eaten  insects,  especially  beetles,  which 
are  very  heating.  To  judge  from  what  I  have  observed,  the 
Roller  ii  by  nature  wild  and  solitary ;  it  seldom  chanj;es  its 
situation,  eiccpt  to  seek  .its  food  or  to  hide  itself  from 
•tranger*.  It  is  a  good  thing,  whether  kept  in  a  cage  or  let 
range,  always  to  have  a  box  in  its  way,  in  which  it  may 
lake  cefuee  when  frightened ;  it  will  not  fail  to  hide  itself 
there,  and  by  this  means  will  not  be  tempted  to  beat  iUelf 
violently,  which  it  does  when  it  cannot  tly  from  the  object 
of  Ita  ^ight.  It  knows  its  mistress  very  well,  lets  her  lake 
it  up,  comes  near  lier,  and  sits  without  any  fear  on  her 
kneci  for  whole  hours  without  stirring.  This  ii  as  far  as  it 
gTHM  even  when  tamed.  It  is  neither  caressing  nor  fami- 
liar: whan  frightened  it  utter*  harsh  urics,  softer  ones  when 
its  food  IS  brought,  but  crag,  crag,  eraag.  at  the  sume  time 
raiting  its  head,  is  the  expression  of  its  joy  or  triumph.' 


The  MinoBird.  "neula  religiota,  Linn.,  Beo  and  Mfne/io 
of  the  Javanese,  Tieoag  of  the  Sumatrans,  will  find  a  more 
appropriate  place  among  the  Slurmdee,  according  to  Mr. 
Swainson.  Mr.  G.  R.  Gray  arranges  it  under  the  family 
Corrida,  in  the  aubfamily  Graculina.  Mr.  Swainson 
■tale*  that  analysis  has  convinced  him  that  neither  the 
Bntlfriaat  the  bird  in  question  belong  to  the  Corvidts; 
and  he  remarks  that  the  little  value  that  can  be  attached 
to  apeculations  on  the  rank  of  the  present  geneia  founded 
Upon  mere  synthesis,  will  best  appear  by  looking  to  those 
■rtillcial  arranfcements  that  place  the  short-legged  Rollers 
clas«  to  the  tanj^-legged  and  |>owerfully  constructed  Grakle 
(Gracula  religiosa). 

M.  Lesson,  as  we  have  seen,  places  this  bird  next  to  the 
Rollers,  and  amonK  the  Bury»lomidir,  and  though  we  are 
bv  no  means  tatisQed  ihat  this  is  its  proper  position,  we 
•ball,  in  the  present  iiale  of  opiDtoii,  notice  the  form 


Eulabet,  formed,  says  M.  Lesson,  the  genus  Jfouaai 
Brisson,  and  was  placed  by  Lir.nnus  and  Gmelin  among  thi 
Graeula,  next  after  the  Orioles.  M.  Temmiaek  retained 
the  genus  Gracula.  reduced  Id  the  Mino  Bird  alone,  amoaj 
hia  omnivoroua  birds,  and  M.  Vieillot  kept  it  also,  amngio; 
it  in  his  family  of  Carottadit. 

Generic  Character. — Bill  short,  stout,  not  ao  long  ai  Ihi 
head;  enth'ely  compressed.  Frcntal  feathera  advandof 
far  upon  the  base,  but  not  dividing  the  front.  Culmcn 
gmdually  curved  from  the  base  to  the  tip,  which  is  de- 
tincily  notched.  Commissure  but  slightly  angulated.  L':- 
der  mandible  with  the  base  broad  and  dilated.  Nostr.h 
basal,  naked,  round,  sunk  in  a  depression.  Frontal  realfvn 
short,  velvety.  Head  wilh  naked  wattles.  Wings  as  .:. 
Ihtlor.  TaiJ  short,  even.  Feet  rather  short,  very  atrone- 
Tarsus  and  middle  tne  equal ;  hinder  toe  shorter ;  iDoet  t.« 
almost  equal  to  I  ho  outer  tee.     (Sw.) 

Example,  Oracala  reHgiota. 

Deitny/iOfj.— Deep  velvety  black  ;  a  white  space  in  (he 
middle  of  the  wing;  bill  and  feet  yellow  ;  behind  the  e\t 
apringlleshyearuncletof  a  bright  orange-colour,  aad  exteod 
beyond  the  occiput. 

Geographical  Diitribution. — Java,  Sumatra,  and  the 
great  Kaslem  Islands. 

Haiilt,  Fond,  ^. — Insects  and  fruits  form  the  food  of  th« 
Mino-Bird,  which  is  easily  tamed,  and  learns  to  whistle  arid 
talk  with  great  facility.  With  the  native*  it  i*  a  gtm 
favourite  in  consequence.  Marsden  aays  of  it,  that  it  bi; 
the  faculty  of  imitating  human  speech  in  greater  perfeciiar. 
than  any  other  of  the  feathered  tribe.  Bontius,  who  lertn 
it  Pica,  »eu  poliut  Slumiu  Indian,  beads  the  chapter  when 
be  ngures  and  describes  it  with  the  following  linea : — 

JiuHloijiiiirl  TillcLl  me  BliirDD>|ir¥ulu  ladu.'— 

And  tells  the  following  story : — There  was,  when  he  was  ii 
ButBVia,  an  old  Javanese  woman,  the  secvant  of  a  Cfaiuc^ 
gardener,  who  kept  one  of  these  birds  which  waavery  loqm 
clous.  Bontiu*  was  very  anxious  to  buy  it:  but  lb  in  the  u\: 
woman  would  not  hear  of.  He  then  begged  that  ahe  wou  i 
at  least  lend  it  to  him  that  its  picture  might  be  taken,  a  n- 
quest  which  was  at  last  granted  with  no  very  good  grace.  iIk 
antient  Mohammedan  dame  being  under  great  apprehen- 
sion that  Bontius  would  offer  that  abomination,  pork,  tii  be: 
beloved  bird.  This  be  promised  not  to  do,  and  bad  the  loa.i 
of  the  Mino,  which  kept  continually  saying  Orang  A'oiiirum 
Caljor  Macan  Babi.  TbisbeinEinierpreted,  means  'Club 
tian  Dog,  Eater  of  Pork:'  and  Bontius  came  to  the  conciu- 
sion  that  the  unwillingness  of  the  old  woman  arose  not  ocii 
ttom  the  fear  of  her  bird  being  desecrated  by  an  offer  j 
swine's  llesb,  but  also  from  the  apprehension  that  he  o: 
his  servants,  irritated  by  its  contumelies,  would  wriog  i:t 
neck.  M.  lesson  also  saw  one  at  Java  which  know  whv  ■ 
phrases  of  the  Malay  language. 

The  general  opinion  seems  to  be  that  there  ia  but  ■im 
species  of  Mino  Bird. 


Gne<ilsrtll(lgti>.   (Eubbn  Jinm 

Cuvier  however   ststes  that  Linns 
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EuUbei  Indlcni.' 

The  bst-uentioned  ornitliulogist  applies  Ihs  old  Indian 
M  ncl  Miiio  as  a  icenerlc  lerm  for  a  very  different  bird.  Mirto 
/iii'iif'iilii,  described  by  him  in  The  Zoology  qfthe  Coquitle, 
.itiil  ihorc  nzuTedaC  pi.  26.  He  is  alM  or  opinion  IhatGra- 
•  ■ii/-i  mica,  Linn.,  ihoulil  be  added  to  llus  eenua. 

ROLLIN.  CHARLES,  bom  at  Paris.  January  30,  IGel. 
\v:is  ilic  second  son  ofa  master  cutler,  end  ivas  intended  by 
tiisfiiilivr  fur  tha  same  trade.  Attracting  llie  notice  of  a 
Hviifiliclino  monk,  by  the  taste  and  aptitude  for  learning 
M  liicli  be  showed  at  a  very  early  age,  he  waa  rescued  from 
liisobsruredeittiny,  and  placed  at  the  college  of  Plessis  with 
:i  iH'n-tion.  Here  he  pursued  his  studies  with  great  zeal, 
iii'lusliy,  and  docility,  woa  much  noticed  by  the  Principal  of 
I  he  ci.llegB,  and  was  selected  bytha  iniiiisler  Lo  Pelclier 
;i<  the  cumpiDionaf  bis  two  sons,  with  whom  he  bad  dis- 
piili'd  the  prize  of  academic  distinction  in  generous  rival- 
^liip.  After  having  been  instructed  in  humanities  and  phi- 
I'l-"!]!!!].  he  devoted  three  years  to  the  study  of  theology  at 
iLi;  Suibonne.  At  the  age  of  twenty-tno  he  had  ilistin- 
jjiii-licd  himself  so  much  iu  the  college  of  Plessis,  that  Her- 
>an,  the  professor  of  rhetoric  there,  pointed  hira  out  as  his 
nun  suoceiisor  in  the  professorial  chair,  which  he  wished  to 
varale,  nnd  Rollin,  in  spite  of  his  own  diffidence,  was  made 
Ins  assistant  in  1GS3,  and  professor  in  his  stead  in  ]6tl7. 
TIa-  nc;(t  year  he  received  the  additional  lionour  of  the  pro- 
fosrari^hipuf  eloquence  in  the^Royal  College.  In  both  these 
c'<tiiioities  he  did  not  disappomt  expectation.  The  orations 
u  liicli  lie  delivered  in  public  were  very  correct  and  elegant 
biUii  c'lmpositions ;  and  the  refurms  and  regulations  inlro- 
tluird  by  him  into  the  discipline  of  the  university  deserve 
i^iurh  piaisc.  He  revived  the  study  of  Greek,  which  had 
V'i'ii  gicatly  neglected,  gave  more  prominence  to  the  culli- 
\:iii<>ii  of  the  French  languai^e  in  the  course  of  general  iti- 
nli'iicilmi,  introduced  the  plan  of  learning  by  heart  fine 
p.i:^t!cs  of  different  authors,  as  an  exercise  of  taste  and 
ini'iuory,  and  substituted  exercises  in  the  room  of  the  dra- 
iiriiic  represent  at  iuns  which  the  ecliolaLs  had  been  in  the 
biibitof  performing.  In  lGt)4  ha  was  appointed  rector  of 
iliu  uiiitersily,  in  which  ofGce  he  continued  two  years,  and 
infill!  himself  remarkable  oat  less  for  his  constant  attention 
In  lis  inlernal  manugemenl  than  for  his  leal  in  maintaining 


i1  NoaiUes  to  superintend  the  studies  of  his  nepht 
iumiB  resigned  all  his  public  employroenls,  except  the  pro- 
ltr-v>[sliip  of  eloquence  in  the  Ro>ol  College,  in  order  that 
li"  iiii|;lii  have  more  leisure  for  his  nrivate  literary  labours, 
tiliijrilf  aflei  he  wu  dragged  from  ois  retirement,  and  un- 


to favour,  and  the  intrigues  thence  arising  in  his  coll^. 
Rollin  was  compelled  to  quit  his  office  at  Beauvais.  In 
171S  be  published  bis  edition  of  Quintilian,  in  two 
volumes,  12mo.,  with  a  preface  and  a  popular  outline  of 
rhetoric,  short  notes,  and  summaries  of  the  chapters.  The 
text  was  not  published  entire,  but  selections  were  made  ac- 
cording to  the  judgment  of  the  editor. 

In  1 720  he  was  again  chosen  rector  of  the  university,  but 
io  consequence  of  the  religious  feuds  already  mentioned,  he 
was  displaced  very  shortly  by  a  let tre -de- cachet,  the  uni- 
versity being  desired  to  choose  a  more  moderate  rector. 
From  this  period  till  his  death  he  seems  to  have  withdrawn 
from  public  life  as  much  as  possible,  and  devoted  himself 
lo  study,  the  fruit  of  which  was  given  lo  the  world  in  several 
works.  In  1726  appeared  his  'Traile  de  la  Maniire  d'Klu 
dier  et  d'Enscignei  lei  Belles-Let  Ires,'  a  work  which  pre- 
sents a  popular  view  of  such  classical  and  French  literature 
■s  he  considered  suited  for  the  instruction  of  the  young,  and 
contains  such  a  system  of  education  as  his  own  experience 
in  teaching  had  suggcaied.  This  treatise,  though  deflcient 
in  philosophical  principles,  and  inferior  to  subsequent  writ- 
ings of  the  some  nature,  was  well  adapted  for  the  age  in 
which  it  was  published,  and  contributed  probably  very 
much  to  diffuse  a  general  taste  for  literature  throughout 
France.  It  was  translated  into  English,  in  1735,  tinder  the 
title  of 'Thoughts  concerning  Education,  translated  from 
the  French.'  There  is  extant  a  letter  from  Bishop  Atter- 
bury  to  Rollin,  in  whieh  be  speaks  in  high  terms  of  iL  En- 
couraged by  the  general  approbation  with  which  this  publi- 
cation was  received, Rollin  composed  his'  Histoire  Ancienne,' 
an  account  of  the  chief  nations  of  antiquity  drawn  from 
profane  authors,  and  terminating  with  the  establishment  of 
the  Roman  empire  under  Augustus,  in  thirteen  volumes, 
which  appeared  successively  iu  Ibe  interval  between  1730 
and  1738,  His  last  work  was  a  hislor>-  of  Rome,  which 
was  afiernards  continued  by  Crevier,  from  the  end  of  ihs 
republic  to  the  time  of  Constanline,  in  completion  of  the 

iginal  plan. 

Rollins  latter  years  were  disturbed  occasionally  by  the 
religions  troubles  which  agitated  bis  country.  His  friend- 
ship with  many  distinguished  Janienisis  drew  upon  him 
from  lime  to  time  the  suspicions  of  the  government,  and 
accused  of  Joining  in  conspiracies,  and  his  house 
searched  in  consequence,  though  his  enemies  could  not  suc- 
ceed in  criminating  bim.     He  died  Mth  September,  1741, 

iving  exceeded  his  eightieth  year. 

From  the  testimony  of  his  contemporaries  it  appears  that 
RoUin's  character  was  a  model  of  piety  and  virtue.     Ho 

IS  remarkable  (or  his  liberalily,  modesty,  integrity,  and 

ig  !e- hear  ted  ncjs.  This  last  quality  is  shown  not  less  in 
the  whole  tenour  of  his  actions  than  in  his  writings,  which 
ire  from  a  certain  simplicity  than  from  any  other 
The  merits  and  defects  of  bis  '  Belles-Lettres'  are 
ne  kind  as  those  observable  in  his  '  Histoire  An- 
Thetc  is  the  ^atnc  want  of  profound  thought,  and 
absence  of  critical  judgment,  the  same  easy  style, 
to  a  young  mind,  and  pleasing  from  its  very  care- 
lessness, while  Ilio  want  of  critical  judgment  is  compensated 
by  the  love  of  truth   and  the  morality  which  pervade  the 

Great  praise  has  been  bestowed  on  RoUin  by  his  contem- 
porary admirers,  among  the  most  illustrious  of  whom  were 
the  duke  of  Cumberland  and  Frederic  the  Great,  who  wai 
his  frequent  correspandenL  Montesquieu  styled  him 'the 
bee  of  France,'  and  Voltaire  and  Rosseau  have  confirmed 
ibis  eulo^ium. 

Modern  readers  will  perhaps  think  that  RoUin's  merits 
IS  an  author  have  been  overrated  by  the  zeal  of  personal 
riendship  and  esteem  for  his  private  character,  and  that  his 
ivorka  are  chielly  valuable  as  having  contributed  to  form 
.he  taste  and  strengthen  the  moral  feelings  of  his  age.  Hi* 
Opuscules'  were  collected  and  publish^,  2  vols.  IJmo., 
n  1771 ;  they  contain  orations  and  poems,  written  in  very 
classical  and  graceful  Latin,  correspondence  wiih  Frederic 
the  Great,  Rousseau,  and  other  distinguished  jiersons,  and 
other  smaller  compositions. 

Estracle  from  his  works,  by  M.  I'Abbfi  Lucet,  were  pub- 
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lishtd  lo  8to.,  Paris«  1780,  under  the  title  of  Penwet  Bur 
plusietirs  points  importans  de  litt^ratore,  de  Politiqae,  et 
de  R^liicion.'  He  is  said  to  have  written  a  '  History  of  the 
Aru  and  Sciences  of  the  Antients,*  London,  1768,  3  vols. 
8vo.  His  *  Histoire  Aneienne'  has  frequently  heen  re- 
printed. A  new  edition  of  all  his  works  was  commenced  at 
jParis,  8vo.,  1837.  This  history  was  edited  by  Smile  Beres, 
with  new  maps  and  plates. 

The  materials  for  a  biography  of  RoUin  are  contained  in 
the  '  Eloffe  de  M.  BLoUin,*  written  by  M.  de  Boye,  secretary  of 
the  Aca&mie  des  Inscriptions  (of  which  Rollin  was  a  mem- 
ber), and  read  before  this  Society.  14th  November,  1741. 
It  was  printed,  with  additional  matter  in  the  form  of  notes, 
in  the  edition  of  the  'Opuscules,'  in  1771,  already  referred 
to.  See  alio  Chaufepi^'s  '  Dictionnaire  Historique*  and  the 
'  Biographie  Universelle.' 

ROLLO.      rNoRMANDIE.] 

ROLLS.    [Recoros.] 

ROLLS-COURT,  the  Court  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls, 
of  which  there  are  two,  one  at  Westminster  in  the  new  build- 
ings adjoining  the  hall,  the  other  in  the  Rolls  Buildings  in 
Chancery  Lane.  The  latter  was  originally  a  house  or  hos- 
pital for  the  reception  of  Jewish  converts :  but  when  the 
Jews  were  banished  from  England  by  King  Edward  I.,  there 
was  little  use  for  an  hospital  of  this  kind :  whereupon  it  was 
assip^ed  to  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  who  had  thenceforth  the 
denomination  of  Magister  Rotulorum,  Recordorum,  ^c,  et 
Cuitof  Domiu  Convenorum.  One  or  two  converts  were 
maintained  on  a  poor  pittance  in  this  house  in  the  sixteenth 
century. 

ROLLS,  MASTER  OF  THE,  a  very  eminent  officer  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  second  only  to  the  chancellor  himself. 
Originally  he  had,  as  the  name  implies,  the  custody  of  the 
rolls  or  recorded  proceedings  of  that  court,  and,  it  seems  also, 
of  any  other  documentary  matter  belonging  to  that  court 
But  the  custody  had  long  been  merely  nominal,  the  actual 
care  of  them  being  vektea  in  certain  keepers,  who  were  not 
even  appointed  by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls :  the  two  chief 
depositaries  being  at  the  Tower,  where  the  records  previous 
to  the  reign  of  Richard  HI.,  and  at  the  Rolls  Buildings, 
where  are  Kept  those  of  the  later  period.  But  this  state  of 
tiiinffs  was  altered  by  the  act  1  and  2  Victoria,  chap.  94, 
entitled  an  *  Act  for  the  better  custody  of  the  Public  Re- 
cords,* by  which  the  custody  is  restored  to  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls  fur  the  time  being,  and  very  extensive  powers  are  given 
to  him  with  -xespeet  to  the  custody  and  use  of  them.  The 
act  further  commits  to  him  the  records  also  of  the  Common- 
Law  Courts  and  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer. 

Bv  what  means  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  became  divested 
of  the  peculiar  duties  indicated  by  the  name,  is  a  point  of 
legal  antiquariauism  which  has  not  been  satisfoetorily  eluci- 
dated ;  nor  is  it  quite  clear  when  or  how  he  came  to  sit  to 
hear  causes  in  equity.  Now  the  chief  duties  of  this  officer 
are  judicial ;  but  from  his  decrees  there  is  an  appeal  to  the 
chancellor.  He  signs  all  injunctions  of  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery. 

kOMA,  com  A  RCA  DI,  is  the  name  of  a  province  of 
the  Papal  state,  in  which  the  city  of  Rome  is  situated,  and 
which  is  under  the  same  administrative  authorities  as  the 
metropolis  itself.  It  consists  of  the  Agro  Romano,  or  ter- 
ritory immediatelv  around  Rome,  and  of  the  districts  of 
Tivoli,  Albano.  and  Subiaco.  The  province  extends  on  both 
banks  of  the  Tiber,  including  Bracciano,  Monte  Rosi,  and 
Monte  Sent'  Oreste  (the  antient  Soracte)  on  the  west  or 
right  bank  o(  the  river,  and  it  extends  as  fares  Magliano  on 
the  eastern  or  left  bank,  including  Palombara,  Tivoli,  Vico- 
varo,  and  the  whole  valley  of  the  Anio,  with  Palestrina,  Fraa- 
cati,  Albano  Geniano,  and  Porto  d'Anio  and  Nettunoon  the 
sea-coast  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  province  of 
Spoleto  e  Ridti,  on  the  east  by  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  on 
the  south  by  the  province  of  Frosinone,  south-west  by  the 
Mediterranean,  and  west  by  the  province  of  Viterbo.  The 
city  of  Velletri  forms  a  separate  government  under  the  Car- 
dinal Deoano,  or  senior  cardinal,  who  is  by  custom  legate  of 
Velletri  and  Ostia.  For  a  description  of  the  Comarca  see 
Campaona  di  Roma. 

ROMAONA,  ROMANDIO'LA,  a  name  which  was 
given  in  the  middle  ages  to  a  tract  of  country  north  of  the 
Apennines,  extending  along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  from 
the  river  Foglia  near  Pesaro,  which  was  the  northern 
boundary  of  tho  Picenum,  or  March  of  Anconn,  to  the 
Scoltenna.  or  Panaro,  which  flows  half  way  between  Bologna 
and  Modena.    This  extent  of  territory  oorresponds  to  that 


of  the  modem  Papal  legations*  Bologna*  Raveniift, 
and  Forli.    The  Po  was  its  boundarv  on  the  nortb,  and  trt 
Apennines  of  Tuscany  on  the  south  and  west.     Ravencs 
was  the  chief  town,    xhe  name  of  Romagna,  or  rather  R  ' 
mandiota,  *  Little  Rome,*  is  said  by  Alberti  to  have  been  gi  ve- 
to it  in  consequence  of  the  Exarchs  having  fixed  their  r'-»f- 
dence  at  Ravenna,  which  thereby  became  a  aeeond  Room. 
being  the  seat  of  the  Imperial  government  in  Italy.     Hl: 
the  appellation  came  into  common  use  later  than  the  per: ». 
of  the  Exarchs,  for  in  their  time  the  old  admin ut r^f- 
names  of  the  time  of  the  empire,  '  Flaminia*  and  *  ./Smi. :: 
were  still  in  use.     (Paulus  Diaconus,  Hist,  qf  the  L>m;:  - 
bards,  ii.  19.)    In  the  quarrels  between  the  popes  and  t  - 
Greek  emperors  on  the  subject  of  images,  the  peopk-  > 
Ravenna  and  the  neighbouring  country  took  part  with  v 
former,  and  afterwards  Pepin  and  Charlemagne  bestovr: 
iEmilia,  Flaminia,  and  Pentapolis  on  the  see  of  Rome,  a:  i 
although  the  popes  could  not  for  a  long  time  after  enfjrsc 
their  political  supremacy  over  the  whole  of  that  countrr 
[Papal  Statx],  still  they  considered  it  as  their  own,  an 
gave  it  the  name  of  Romandiola.    Such  is  the  account  \ 
Giannone  and  other  historians.    During  the  middle  »i'^ 
several  popes  strove  to  maintain  their  authority  over  iirt 
pettv  nrinces  and  towns  among  which  the  country  i« 
diviaed.    [Albornoz.]    Alexander  VI.  commissioned  h  • 
son  Cesare  Borgia  to  conquer  the  country,  which  be  effect'.^ 
in  great  measure,  partly  by  force  and  partly  by  treacben, 
and  the  pope  created  him  duke  of  Romandiola ;   but  afi«r 
the  death  of  Alexander  VI.,  Julius  II.  annexed  it  to  tL» 
Papal  state.     The  country   was  afterwards  divided  in*: 
administrative  divisions  styled  legations,  but  the  genen 
appellation  of  Romagna  continu^  in  uae,  being  applied 
more  especially  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  country  near  ti 
Adriatic,  between  Rimini  and  Ravenna,  the  inliabitants 
which  are  called  at  Rome  to  this  day  *  Romagnoli.*     T'. 
people  of  Bologna  and  Ferrara  are  not  understood  as  in- 
cluded in  this  denomination.  The  Roma/^oU  are  lively  a: 
quick,  but  they  have  the  character  of  being  ha^ty  si 
violent.    Of  late  years  they,  as  well  as  their  neighbour* 
Bologna,  have  shown    themselves  the  most  impatient  .-^ 
Papal  control  of  all  the  populations  of  the  Papal  Stitt 
The  principal  towns  of  Romagna  are:   Cxibna;  Faeni^ 
Forli;  Imola;  Ravenna. 

ROMAGNO'SL  GIAN  DOME'NICO.  bom  near  P.i- 
cenza  in  1761,  studied  first  in  the  College  Alberoni,  vbm 
he  had  for  a  schoolfellow  his  countryman  Gioia,  who  if-er- 
wards  distinguished  himself  as  a  publicist  and  a  politri. 
economist.  [Gioia,  Melcbiorrb.]  Romagnosi  continue -i 
his  studies  at  Parma,  where  he  took  his  degree  of  Doctor .: 
Law  in  1 786.  He  afterwards  practised  as  an  advocate,  b 
1791  he  published  his  'Genesi  del  Diretto  Penale,'  bein£  x 
investigation  of  the  grounds  on  which  the  infliction  ^* 
punishment  for  offences  is  founded.  Becearia,  Filangier. 
and  other  Italian  jurists  of  that  ago  had  adopted  the  FrviKt 
theory  of  a  social  contract,  by  which  each  member  of  ir 
cipient  societies  was  supposed  to  have  given  up  a  portioB  ' 
his  original  independence  into  the  hands  of  the  collec:.^" 
body,  and  to  have  thus  bound  himself  and  bis  desoenrfan** 
Romagnosi  rejected  this  hypothesis,  and  he  derived  vh'i 
he  called  the  right  of  punishing  from  the  principle  of  r  * 
cessity  and  of  self-defence,  inasmuch  as  the  whole  of  soctc'y 
is  concerned  in  an  injury  which  is  done  to  any  of  its  mtn.- 
hers.  His  work  was  well  received  in  France  and  GermarA . 
but  it  has  been  little  noticed  in  Italy  until  of  late  ^nk 
where  it  has  been  republished  five  or  six  times;  and'  ii  <> 
now  much  studied,  especially  in  Tuscany.  Soon  after  ;be 
publication  of  the  work,  the  prince  bishop  of  Trent  namc^. 
him  prntor,  or  chief  magistrate,  of  that  town,  an  office  hrl . 
for  one  year,  but  in  which  Romagnosi  was  confirmed  f  r 
three  consecutive  years,  after  which  the  bishop  named  fa.m 
his  aulic  councillor. 
During  the  turmoil  of  the  French  revolution,  Romagi.-^ 
'  not  participate  in  the  blind  admiration  of  many  of  ^^i 


did 


countrymen  for  what  were  called  the  new  ideas,  and  he  tnfi 
to  define  the  just  meaning  of  liberty  andequahtr  in  tvi 
little  works,  *  Che  Cosa  6  Eguaglianza.' '  Che  Gosa  i  Liberti* 
1 793.  When  the  French  invaded  Italy  in  1 796,  Romacotf! 
remained  in  tbe  Italian  Tyrol,  to  whose  population  be  wis 
greatly  attached :  he  said  of  them,  amonrother  things,  tfc: 
thoy  did  not  know  how  to  tell  a  lie.  When  the  French 
entered  tbe  Tyrol,  Romagnosi  was  named  aecretary^  of  tk 
provisional  council  instituted  at  Trent,  in  which  capantv 
he  did  all  he  could  to  alleviate  the  evil  of  foraign  invas    ' 
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ptrtod  marit,  and  wbo  ftubioribed  on  tbe  ipot  to  raise  a 
moDument  to  bis  memory.  iNotizia  di  G.  D.  Rotnagnosi, 
sUia  da  C^sare  Can/u,  Milan,  1835.) 

ROMAINE,  WILLIAM,  was  born  at  Hartlepool,  in 
Darham,  on  the  25th  of  September,  1714.  His  father  was 
one  of  tbe  French  Protestanu  who  fled  to  England  upon  the 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  a  man  of  the  strictest 
piety  and  integrity.  Mr.  Romuine  was  his  second  son.  He 
was  educated  at  the  grammar-schooi  of  Hough ton*le- Spring, 
in  tbe  county  of  Durham,  whence  he  proceeded  to  Oxford 
in  1730  or  1731,  and  entered  first  at  Hertford  College,  and 
afterwards  at  Christchurch.  He  resided  principally  at 
Oxford,  devoting  himself  especially  to  the  study  of  the 
Hebrew  and  Greek  Scriptures,  till  be  took  his  degree  of 
M.A.  in  1737.  He  had  received  deacon  s  orders  the  year 
before.  His  first  cu:*acy  was  that  of  Loe  Trenchard,  in 
Devon,  which  he  served  for  six  months.  In  1 738  we  find  him 
residing  at  Epsom,  in  Surrey,  and  about  the  same  time 
that  he  received  priest's  orders  from  Dr.  Hoadly,  bishop  of 
Winchester,  he  became  curate  of  the  parishes  of  Banstead 
and  Horton,  in  Middlesex.    At  Banstead  he  became  ac- 

auainted  with  Sir  Daniel  Lambert,  who,  on  his  election  to 
le  mayoralty  of  London  in  1741,  appointed  Mr.  Romaine 
as  his  chaplain.  In  this  capacity  he  preached  a  sermon  at 
St.  Paul's,  on  Romans  ii.,  14,  15.  This  was  the  second 
sermon  he  published,  the  first  having  been  one  which  he 
preached  before  the  university  of  Oxford  in  1739,  entitled 
'The  Divine  Legation  of  Moses  demonstrated,  from  his 
having  made  express  mention  of,  and  insisted  so  much  on, 
the  Doctrine  of  a  Future  State ;  whereby  Mr.  Warburton's 
Attempt  to  prove  the  Divine  Legation  of  Moses  from  the 
Omission  of  a  Future  State  is  proved  to  be  absurd  and  de- 
atructive  of  all  Revelation.'  At  the  end  of  the  year  1741, 
he  returned  to  the  attack  on  Warburton*s  theory,  in  a  sermon 
preached  at  St.  Mary's,  Oxford,  having  in  the  mean  time 
been  engaged  in  an  epistolary  controversy  with  Warburton. 
The  next  seven  years  of  his  life  were  devoted  to  the  prepa- 
ration of  a  new  edition  of  Calasio's  Hebrew  Concordance 
and  Lexicon,  which  was  published  in  1 747.  He  discharged 
Lis  office  as  editor  of  this  work  most  faithfully.  He  was 
cbosen  lecturer  of  St.  George's,  Botolpb-lane,  and  St  Bo- 
tolph's,  Billingsgate,  in  the  year  1 748.  In  the  following 
year  he  was  elected  to  two  lectureships  at  St.  Dunstan's  in 
the  West,  the  duties  of  which  he  had  discharged  for  some 
time,  when  the  rector  thought  fit  to  deny  him  the  use  of  the 

Sulpit  The  matter  was  referred  to  tbe  Court  of  King's 
lench,  which  deprived  Romaine  of  one  of  the  lectureships, 
but  confirmed  him  in  the  other,  with  a  salary  of  eighteen 
pounds  a  year ;  but  be  was  still  refused  the  use  of  lights  in 
the  church,  and  used  to  preach  by  the  light  of  a  single 
candle  held  in  his  own  hand,  till  this  unseemly  contest  was 
put  an  end  to  by  the  mediation  of  Dr.  Terrick,  the  then 
bishop  of  London.  This  lectureship  was  held  by  Romaine 
till  his  death.  In  1750  he  was  appomted  assistant  morning 
preacher  at  St.  George's,  Hanover-square.  He  held  this 
office  till  September,  1755,  when  he  was  removed  from  it, 
his  biographer  tells  us.  on  account  of  '  the  popularity  and 
plainness  of  his  ministry.'  About  the  time  of  his  appoint- 
ment to  this  lectureship,  he  was  chosen  professor  of  astro- 
nomy in  Gresham  College.  His  views  of  natural  science 
were  Hutchinsonian,  and  he  always  expressed  his  opinions 
with  boldness,  and  not  always  without  bigotry.  Accordingly 
he  spoko  of  the  Newtonian  views  as  having  *a  difference  in 
their  demonstrations  of  no  less  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty-one  millions  of  miles,'  and  of  'the  modern  divinity 
as  bringing  you  no  nearer  than  one  hundred  and  twenty -one 
millions  of  miles  short  of  heaven/  It  is  not  surprising  that 
he  gained  little  reputation  from  this  office.  He  seems  how- 
ever to  have  regained  his  credit  with  the  citizens  by  his 
opposition  to  the  bill  for  naturalizing  the  Jews  in  1753. 

In  February,  1 755,  he  married  Miss  Price ;  and  in  the 
following  year  he  became  curate  and  morning  preacher  at 
St.  Olaves,  Southwark,  where  he  remained  till  1759. 
During  this  period  he  resided  in  a  pleasant  retreat  in 
Walnut-tree  Walk,  Lambeth,  where  be  was  in  the  habit  of 
inviting  young  clergymen  to  his  early  breakfasts,  and  many 
have  spoken  with  great  gratitude  of  the  instruction  and  en- 
couragement they  received  from  him. 

R'jmaine  had  frequently  preached  before  the  university  of 
Oxford  up  to  the  year  1757,  when  he  wa^  refused  the  use  of 
the  University  pulpit,  in  consequence  of  the  offence  which 
was  taken  at  a  sermon  he  delivered  thure  on  *the  Lord  our 
Righteousness.'    This  sermon  he  published  in  vindication  of 


bis  conduct    In  tbe  same  year  be  published  a  trmct.  - 
dressed  to  members  of  t4ie  Established  Church,   eaLhor* 
them  to  set  apart  one  hour  in  every  week  for  prayer  oii 
half  of  the  church  and  nation. 

About  this  time  be  received  pressing  invitations  to  * 
ministry  of  a  church  in  Philadelphia,  which  Mr.  Whit r: 
strongly  urged  him  to  accept,  but  he  preferred  remaioii.^ 
his  own  country. 

In  1764  he  was  chosen  to  the  rectory  of  St.  Andrew 
the  Wardrobe,  and  St.  Ann's,  Blackfriars.  His  elec:. 
was  disputed,  but  in  1766  it  was  confirmed  by  the  Court 
Chancery.  He  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  tbe  faithful  ^ 
zealous  discharge  of  the  duties  of  this  office.  He  died  J 
26th,  1795,  and  was  buried  in  tbe  rectory  vault  of  BUckfn^ 
Church,  on  the  3rd  of  August. 

Romaine  has  been  compared  to  a  '  diamond,  rough  oft 
but  very  pointed,  and  the  more  he  was  broken  by  years*  i  - 
more  he  appeared  to  shine.'    His  firm  attachment  to  v:. 
he  esteemed  truth  was  not  always  tempered  with  taoderzL-x 
towards  his  opponents,  and  sometimes,  if  we  are  to  bel.t 
anecdotes  that  are  told  of  him,  his  bold  impetuostti  ur 
t rayed  him  into  acts  of  rudeness,  for  which  bowe^er  .' 
always  apologised  with  Christian  humility.   His  deportncA 
in  private  life' was  mild  and  amiable,  and  be  was  ma»!  tv 
emplary  in  his  domestic  relations.    He  was  eapeciall.r  re- 
markable for  the  diligence  and  regularity  with  which  jt 
improved  his  time.     His  religious  sentiments  were  mtron: 
Calviuistic,  and  he  spent  his  life  in  boldly  maintaining  tic 
in  an  age  when  such  a  course  was  sure  to  excite  violent  ^ 
position  and  to  shut  out  all  hopes  of  preferment.     Dur:r 
his  whole  life  he  continued  strongly  attached  to  the  Churc. 
of  England.     His  chief  works,  in  addition  to  thoae  alre^i 
mentioned,  are  the  following: — *Nine    Sermons   on  xi 
107th    Psalm,'    1747;    *A    seasonable    Antidote    ags;  • 
Popery,  in  a  Dialogue  upon  Justification,*  1757;  'Tuen 
Sermons  upon  Solomon's  Song,'  1759;  'Twelve  Discourci 
upon  the  Law  and  the  Gospel,'  176U;   'The  Ufe  of  Faiu. 
1763;   'The  Scriptural  Doctrine  of  the  Saitrament  of  :i 
Lord's  Supper  briefly  stated,'  1765;   'The  Walk  of  Fai^ 
2  vols.,  1771;  'An  Essay  on  Psalmody,' 1775;  *Tbe Trios- 
of  Faith,'  1795 ;  and  some  Sermons  and  Letters.    His  v  rk> 
were  published  in  8  vols.,  in  1796,  with  a  Life  by  the  hr 
and  Rev.  William  Bromley  Cadogan,  M.A.,  some  mcco. 
of  whom  is  contained  in  '  The  Life  and  Times  of  the  Couote^c 
of  Huntingdon,'  vol.  ii.,  chap.  49. 

(The  Life  of  Romaine,  by  Cadogan  and  by  Haweis ;  *  M^ 
moir'  in  the  Evangelical  Magazine  for  November,  2r9J.» 

ROMAN  ARCHITECTURE.    Of  theGrecUnstvki 
account  has  been  given  under  Civil  Architecturx,  t 
which  article  we  refer  for  such  information  as  is  uece>»jr> 
for  understanding  the  present  one,  which  is  to  be  con^ide.v. 
as  supplementary  to  the  other. 

With  regard  merely  to  the  orders,  Roman  architect,  r 
presents  chiefly  a  corruption  of  the  Doric  and  Ionic,  f  •? : 
may  claim  the  Corinthian  as  almost  entirely  its  own,  ^i 
Roman  examples  of  that  order  being  not  only   numen*. 
and  varied,  but  at  the   same  time  exceedingly  differt*: 
in  character  from  the  almost  solitary  specimen  of  one  «' 
foliaged  capitals  which  occurs  in  a  Grecian  building.    I 
even  as  regards  the  application  of  tbe  orders,  there  is  a  «  ' 
difference  between  the  two  styles;  in  the  Roman  they  i:. 
frequently  employed  as  mere  decoration,  the  columns*  b«>  a: 
^^g^g^d  or  attached  to  the  walls,  or  in  some  cases  fas  \i  .< 
of  triumphal  arches)  though  the  columns  are  insulated  t 
advancea  from  the  structure,  they  are  in  a  manner  detaci . . 
from  it,  inasmuch  as  they  do  not  support  its  veneral  er.-« 
blature,  but   merely  projecting  portions  of  it.      Nor  .*■ 
these  the  only  differences,  for  besides  the  freouent  em{  '•  y 
ment  of  pilasters  as  substitutes  for  columns — that  is,  as»  c  \- 
stituting  the  order  without  columns — die  preetice  of  ^wr. 
columniation,  or  raising  one  order  upon  an(»ther,  was  b%  i* 
means  uncommon  ;  a  practice  that  was  indeed  a  matter  ' 
necessity  in  such  enormous  edifices  as  the  Colosseum,  if  * 
lumns  were  to  be  employed  at  all.     From  all  this  it  will '  - 
evident  that,  as  regards  the  orders  alone,  there  is  a\o.« 
marked  difference  between  Roman  and  Grecian  archiU' 
ture ;    yet  such  difference    is  by  no  means   the    «h-l 
the  two  styles  being  almost    opposites    in   nearly   c^t. 
respect     If  there  were  no  other  aistinction  between  the. 
that  arising  from  the  arch,  and  diverse  applications  o:  .j 
principles  to  vaults  and  domes,  would  be  a  very  mate: 
one ;  but  we  also  meet  with  a  variety  and  oomplexitr  .*. 
Roman  buildings  which  does  not  oocur  in  those  of  Gxecoe. 
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Yenvs  and  Roma,  by  HadHan.  Of  neither  of  them  bow- 
ever  more  than  the  mere  ruins  now  remain,  owing  to 
which  they  have  never  been  cited  as  examples  of  the 
orders.  What  was  the  external  design  of  the  first-men- 
tioned temple  is  now  altogether  doubtfbU  but  its  interior  is 
very  remarkable,  the  plan  being  divided  in  its  breadth  into 
three  nearly  equal  portions,  the  centre  one  of  which  formed 
a  spacious  nave,  terminating  in  a  large  semicircular  tribune, 
or  apsis,  covered  by  a  semi-dome.  This  nave  was  disposed 
in  tnree  compartments,  presenting  as  many  arches  of  ex- 
ceedingly wide  proportions,  opening  into  as  many  divisions  of 
the  lateral  portions  of  the  plan,  which  did  not  constitute 
continuous  aisles  along  the  nave,  but  small  chapels  or  re- 
cesses. Of  these  the  centre  one  on  each  side  terminated, 
like  the  nave,  iu  a  semicircular  tribune,  of  the  same  di- 
mensions as  that  apsis,  so  as  to  form  a  transept,  f|nd  give 
the  whole  a  marked  cruciform  appearance.  The  side  divi- 
sions were  covered  by  semicircular  vaults,  concentric  with 
the  arches  opening  into  the  nave;  and  this  latter  had  a 
vaulted  roof,  in  three  groins  or  compartments,  the  ribs  of 
which  sprung  from  eight  Corinthian  columns,  placed  against 
the  piers  of  the  arches.  Besides  other  peculiarities,  we  have 
here  an  instance  of  the  effect  resulting  from  the  application 
of  the  semicircular  form  to  plans  in  interiors,  and  of  further 
varieties  of  design  arising  out  of  it,  for  the  semidomes  of  the 
tribunes  exhibit  a  rich  specimen  of  coffering,  being  com- 
posed of  octagons  and  squares. 

Assisted  by  the  excavations  made  of  late  years  in  the 
Roman  Forum,  M.  Oaristie,  a  French  architect,  has  given 
us  a  restoration  of  the  temple  of  Venus  and  Roma,  judg- 
ing from  which  we  may  pronounce   it  to  have  been  one 
of  the  most  splendid  edifices  in   the   city.     According  to 
his  plan  of  it,  the  temple  stood  in  the  centre  of  a  quadrila- 
teral enclosure,  or  peribolus,  measuring  525  by  318  feet,  and 
was  enclosed  by  double  colonnades  of  the  Corinthian  order, 
consisting  altogether  of  264  columns.  The  temple  itself  was 
of  the  same  order,  upon  a  considerably  larger  scale,  and  its 
dimensions  about  350  by  166  feet    It  was  cont^equently 
large  in  proportion  to  the  area  within  which  it  stood ;  and 
when  viewed  in  combination  with  the  extended  files  of  co- 
lumns around  it,  must  have  produced  a  powerful  effect, — 
one  in  which  harmony  and  regularity  were  blended  with 
contrast     This  main  edifice  was  further  remarkable  as 
being  not  only  decastyle,  but  pseudo-dipteral  also,  that  is, 
the  space  between  the  columns  and  the  walls  of  the  cella 
was  equal  to  two  intercolumns  and  a  column  ;  accordingly 
the  width  of  the  cella  corresponded  with  six  columns  and 
five  intercolumns  of  the  decastyle  fronts.    Each  end  eleva- 
tion of  the  cella  was  therefore  made  a  tetrastyle  in  ant  is  to 
a  pronaos  or  inner  loggia ;  and  these  pronai,  being  of  greater 
depth  than  the  surrounding  porticos,  were  vaulted  herai- 
cyfindricany  in  a  transverse. direetion,  or  from  end  to  end, 
whereas  the  others  were  ceiled  horizontally  with  beams  and 
lacunaria.    The  cella  was  divided  internally  into  two  dis- 
tinct halls,  placed  back  to  back,  each  of  which  was  of  nearly 
square  proportions,  but  extended  by  a'  magnificent  semi- 
circular recess  or  tribune,  containing;  a  colossal  sitting  figure 
of  the  deity  to  which  it  was  dedicated.     Along  each  side 
were  five  tabernacle  niches,  with  pediments  alternately  an- 
gular and  segmental,  and  placed  within  the  intercolumns  of 
a  small  order,  with  statues  upon  its  entablature,  over  each 
column.    The  ceiling  was  a  richly  coffered  hemicylindrical 
vault,  and  the  dome  of  the  tribune  was  similarly  decorated 
with  coffers  of  a  lozenge-form  pattern.    If  we  have  dwelt 
somewhat  at  length  upon  this  edifice,  it  is  because  we  re- 
gard it  as  a  very  important  example  of  Roman,  as  contra- 
distinguished from  Grecian  architecture,  and  of  that  accumu- 
lated richness  and  pomp,  together  with  that  diversity  of  plan, 
which  it  affected.    While  they  have  noticed  small  and  com- 
mon-place temples,  most  writers  have  adverted  but  slightly, 
if  at  all,  to  other  circumstances  than  those  relating  to  their 
resDective  orders,  as  if  architectural  design  was  confined  to 
or  depended  upon  such  matters  alone,  or  as  if  they  consti- 
tuted the  chief  differences  between  the  styles  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  and  their  respective  application.     By  no  means  are 
wo  insensible  to  the  refined  uute  displayed  by  the  former, 
but  neither  are  we  to  the  grand  compositions  (Umished  us 
by  the  latter.    Taking  therefore  the  above  temple  accord- 
ing to  Caristje*s  restoration  of  it,  we  agree  with  a  writer 
who  has  said  that  it  *  must  have  produced  an  effect  perhaps 
nnrivallad  in  sublimity  by  any  work  in  the  antient  world ;' 
for  whether  viewed  from  within  the  peribolus,  or  as  seen 
t^cMigh  and  towering  above  the  open  colonnades  which 


I  formed  that  court,  it  must  have  been  a  vmriad  and  maf*  • 
ficent  architectural  scene. 

The  Romans  seem  to  have  affected  the  praetioe  of  givj.> 
ing  buildings  together  as   features   in  one  general    sir. 
metrical  plan.    Their  temples  and  baailicas  were  frequei  *  • 
placed,  as  the  principal  architectural  objects,  at  the  extr^r: 
ity  of  a  forum,  or  other  regular  area  enclosed  with  ec]..- 
nades.     The  temple  of  Nerva  stood  at  one  end  oC  s 
partly  projected  into  an  enclosure  (measuring  aboot  36'> 
160  feet),  the  entrance  end  of  which  had  five  open  arck-. 
and  the  sides  were  formed  by  screen  walls,  decorated  v-  ■ 
Corinthian  pilasters,  and  columns  immediately  before  iher 
over  which  the  entablature  formed  breaks.     Of  Trajx:  . 
forum,  which  was  surrounded  not  only  by  oolonnmdef ,  &l 
various  stately  edifices,  nothing  now  remains  except  t:* 
celebrated  triumphal  column  that  occupied  its  centre,  at 
which,  so  placed  as  a  principal  object,  must  have  hei^hier. 
the  splendour  of  the  whole.  like  that  of  Nerva,  the  tenji 
of  Antoninus  and  Faustina  was  placed  at  one  end  of  a  cours 
moderate  dimensions,  whose  sides  were  adorned  with  coup  .- 
columns  placed  immediately  against  the  walls;  and  ooli :.  • 
portico  part  of  the  temple  (a  Corinthian  hexaatyle,  trtrr  r 
style)  [Portico]  advanced  into  the  enclosed  area  in  fr^i 
The  forum  of  Caracalla  was  nearly  a  square,  entirely  «l"> 
rounded  by  arcades,  presenting  thirteen  arohea  on  eai-h  a 
the  longer  and  eleven  on  each  of  the  shorter  sides.     Ic  tht 
centre  was  a  Corinthian  temple  very  similar  in  plan  to  tM 
Pantheon,  with  an  hexastyle,  triprostyle  portico  in  fVont,  a: 
remarkable  for  having  inner  columns  behind  the  seron. 
from  each  angle,  so  that  there  was  a  double  range  of  the*! 
at  each  end,  and  the  central  space  within  the  portico  va^i 
perfect  square  equal  to  three  intereblumns.    The  noit(  * 
we  have  incidentally  made  in  regard  to  these  temples  roa^ 
not  improperly  be  followed  by  some  additional  remarks  ufx  s 
Roman  edifices  of  that  class.    Unlike  those  of  Greece,  pe- 
ripteral  temples  were  of   comparatively  nre  occurrend 
among  the  Romans :  they  were  mostly  prostyle,  the  pori 
being  attached  only  in  continuation  of  the  cella,  whose  w . 
formed  the  tianks  of  the  building,  though  the  order  of  v- 
portico  was  frequently  continued  along  them  either  in  h\\i 
columns  or  pilasters.     Such  is  the  plan  of  that  celebraiev 
one  at  Nismes,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Maison  Quarre  • 
which  is  a  Corinthian  hexastyle,  pseudo-peripteral,  there/, 
being  ornamented  with  attached  columns,  thereby  mak:. ; 
ten  intercolumns  on  each  flank,  three  of  which  are  open,  i  : 
belong  to  the  portico,  which  latter  is  accordingly  trtf-^' 
style.    The  Corinthian  temple  atAsstsi  was  similar  in  p -c 
except  that  it  was  not  pseudo-peripteral,  the  sides  of  xtr 
cella  being  plain.    That  of  Fortuna  Vinlis  at  Rome  «s»  in 
Ionic  tetrastyle,  diprostyle,  and  pseudo-peripteral.     Be>i'.'« 
contributing  to  variety,  temples  of  this  kind  possess  a  re* 
tain  variety  of  effect  in  themselves,  owing  to  the  depib    ' 
the  portico,  and  the  contrast  between  that  part  and  tK- 
cella.    The  portioo  announced  itself  more  decidedly  a^ :.  - 
facade  par  excellence;  particularly  as  such  temples  «i\ne 
generally  raised  upon  astereobate  continued  as  pedestal^  ( * 
enclose  the  steps  leading  up  to  them  in  front,  and  whr*: 
sometimes,  as  in  the  temple  of  Nerva,  and  that  of  Antor..- 
nus  and  Faustina,  projected  very  considerably.     As  our  •'- 
ject  is  rather  to  direct  attention  to  the  modes  of  comp-^ 
tion  affected  by  the  Romans  and  the  elements  of  tKc 
style,  than  to  describe  their  chief  architectural  monument 
either  historically  or  according  to  their  respective  cla5» « 
and  destination,  we  proceed  now  to  consider  some  of  th. 
individual  peculiarities  and  features  belonging    to    the.: 
buildings. 

In  the  application  of  sculpture,  particularlv  of  statuei 
they  were  prodigal;  but  they  employed  the  latter  chieir 
as  architectural  accessories,  frequently  placing  them  w' 
columns,  or  on  the  summits  of  their  eaifices  as  acrot^n 
to  pediments,  by  way  of  giving  variety  to  the  ouilim*  ' 
their  buildings,  and  also  of  indicating  at  first  sight  tb^tr 
particular  appropriation-- a  practice  almost  unknown  to  '-^ 
Greeks,  there  being  bnly  one  instance  of  it.  In  Itaha:: 
buildings,  on  the  contrary,  the  practice  has  been  frequeotli 
carried  to  a  preposterous  extent,  rows  of  statues  bemz 
placed  on  the  pedestals  of  balustrades,  so  as  almost  to  Iwk 
like  pinnacles,  and  to  produce  rather  a  stiff  and  fomaal  effect 
than  one  of  richness ;  whereas  when  they  are  introduced  c^. 
the  angles  and  apex  of  a  pediment,  or  when  there  is  merrl) 
one  in  the  latter  situation,  such  monotony  does  not  tiit 
place,  and  additional  importance  and  loftiness  may  bt 
given  to  that  portion  of  the  edifice  by  such  decoration.  'The 
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cootnry*  be  more  concise  tlian  others,  who  have  confiaed 
their  notice  of  Roman  architecture  almost  to  them  alone. 

Of  the  two  Grecian  orders,  the  Roman  specimens  usually 
referred  to,  namely,  the  Doric  of  the  theatre  of  Marcellus, 
and  the  Ionic  of  that  building  and  the  temple  of  Fortune 
Virilis,  are  exceedingly  poor  and    meagre,  spiritless  and 
tasteUna;  while  the  Ionic  of  the  temple  of  Concord  may  be 
pronounced  detestable.    In  this  last  example  the  volutes  of 
the  capiuls  are  turned  diagonally,  a  mode  afterwards  adopted 
by  Scamossi  for  that  order,  and  also  practised  in  what  is 
called  the  Composite.    Both  the  Roman  and  Italian  ex- 
amples are  ill- composed  and  toUlly  devoid  of  grace;   yet 
it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  such  arrangement  is  radi- 
cally defective  and  altogether  inadmissible ;  on  the  contrary, 
we  find  it  partially  employed  even  in  the  Grecian  Ionic, 
namely,  in  the  capitals  at  the  angles  of  porticos,  where  the 
▼olute  is  so  turned,  in  order  that  there  may  be  two  adjoining 
faces,  instead  of  a  baluster  side  showing  itself  externally; 
and  a  similar  disposition  of  the  volutes  throughout,  giving 
four  faces  to  each  capital,  might  be  made,  perhaps,  fo  pro- 
duce an  agreeable  variety ;  and  if  authority  alone  be  required 
to  justify  it,  it  may  in  fact  be  found  in  the  Ionic  order 
of  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Bass».     [Column,  p.  384.] 
Even  when  comparatively  pleasins  in  its  contours,   the 
Roman  Ionic  capital  is  ooor  and  nevoid  of  expression,  in 
conseauence  of  the  smallness  of  the  volutes,  which  is  such 
that  tney  almost  cease  to  be  characteristic  features  of  the 
order.    To  this  defect  may  be  added  the  meagreness  arising 
from  the  few  revolutions  made  by  the  spirals,  and  the  omis- 
sion of  intermediate  ones ;  and  also  the  harshness  occasioned 
by  the  great  projection  of  the  ovale,  the  narrowness  of  the 
face  of  the  capital  above  it,  and  by  that  part  forming  a 
straight  line,  instead  of  the  gracefully- flowing  festoon-hem 
which  unites  the  volutes  together  in  all  the  Athenian  speci- 
mens of  the  order.    Perhaps  it  is  unfortunate  that  any 
Roman  examples  of  it  are  to  be  found  in  buildings,  because 
that  circumstance  has  led  to  their  being  regarded  as  au- 
thorities, whereas  many  belter  specimens  are  to  be  met 
with  in  single  capitals  and  relics  of 'that  kind,  which,  though 
Ikulty  in  many  respects,  and  evidently  susceptible  of  im- 
provement, are  at  least  treated  with  more  taste,  and  possess 
a  certain  richness  of  character.    Numerous  studies  of  both 
▼olutedand  foliaged  capitals  may  be  seen  in  Piranesi's 
*  Magnificenxa  de'  Romani ;'  and  the  variety  of  composition 
displayed  in  the  latter  very  greatly  exceeds  what  would  be 
imagined  by  those  who  are  acquainted  only  with  what  are  re- 
ferred to  as  standard  examples  of  that  order.    This  last  may 
in  fact  be  emphatically  aenominated  the  Roman  order, 
although  such  distinctive  title  is  usually  applied  to  what 
is  otherwise  called  the  Composite,  but  which  is  only  a  variety 
of  the  foliage-capitalled  class,  and  by  no  means  the  most 
striking  aa  such,  there  being  instances  of  compound  capitals. 
in  which  griffins,  eagles,   human  figures,  or  masks,  are 
introduced  above  the  foliage ;  consequently,  if  the  voluted 
variety  is  to  be  received  as  a  separate  order,  each  of  the 
others  is  quite  as  much  entitled  to  the  same  distinction. 
How  far  the  ordinary  Corinthian  capital  differs  from  that  in 
which  the  small  volutes,  or  caulicoli,  at  the  angles  of  the 
abacus  are  developed  and  enlarged  to  the  size  of  those  of 
the  Roman  Ionic  capital,  may  at  once  be  seen  by  referring 
to  Column,  p.  386,  where  a  half  of  each  example  is  placed 
in  juxtaposition ;    and  at  page  383  will  be  found  a  similar 
comparison  between  the  capitals  of  the  Tivoli  Corinthian  and 
that  of  the  monument  of  Lysicrates.  The  contrast  presented 
by  the  two  last  is  striking  enough,  there  being  no  simi- 
larity of  character,  but  merely  such  degree  of  resemblance 
as  serves  to  make  the  differences  the  more  obvious.    And  if 
that  Tivoli  example  be  compared  with  the  one  shown  in  the 
other  cut,  and  which  may  be  received  as  an  averaee  sample 
of  the  order,  it  will  be  tolerably  evident,  even  from  such 
eomparison  alone,  that  the  foliaged  capital  was  treated  by 
the  Romans  in  a  variety  of  modes  and  m  a  free  artistical 
•pirit.  Neither  are  such  distinctions  confined  to  the  capitals 
■lone,  for  different  examples  present  equal  diversity  in  their 
•nUblatures  and  cornices.     That  of  the  Tivoli  temple  is 
remarkable  throughout ;  and  has  such  a  peculiar  character 
•tamped  upon  it,  that  it  almost  deserves  to  be  considered  a 
iepmte  order — certainly  much  more  so  than  the  Composite. 
Among  other  examples,  that  of  the  three  columns  of  the 
temple  of  Jupiter.Stator  i%  the  richest  and  most  elegant  in 
iU  capital,  tnd  is  beauti(\illy  composed  throughout.    The 
Romans  bestowed  great  diversity  of  character  and  expres- 
•loo  upon  this  order»  at  the  Greeks  had  done  upon  their 


Doric  and  Ionic ;  whereas,  if  they  erred  in  nothing  else. : 
Italian  revivalists  and  their  followers  did  so  in  puzautn; 
directly  opposite  course,  endeavouring  to  estmblish  a  fi^ 
and  unalterable  standard  for  each  order,  reducing^  tfaea 
merely  so  many  architec^^tural  formulas,  to  be  applied  wuh. 
any  change,  on  every  occasion. 

For  information  respecting  Roman  buildinga  adapted 
particular  purposes,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the   artr. 
Arch,  Triumphal  ;  Am phitbeatrb  ;  Aqubduct  ;  Bathi 
Torum;  Mausolsum;  Naumachia;  PANTHBOif;  Thxjt 
trb;  8cc. 

ROMAN  CATHOLICS.    [Catholic  Church  ;  Rxc: 

8ANT8.1 

ROMAN  DE  LA  ROSE.  [Franck— X.of^g'sMi^  a-.. 
jAteraiureA 

ROMAN  HOUSE  and  VILLA.     [Housb  ;  ATStric 

ROMAN  LAW.    [Romb.] 

ROMAN  LANGUAGE  and  UTERATURE.  [Romj 

ROMAN  MUSIC.    [Music,  p.  26.1 

ROMAN  SCHOOL  OF  PAINTING.  That  style  of  ^-. 
which  was  eventually  formed,  or  prevailed,  at  Rome  dur  \z 
the  golden  age  of  painting,  in  the  beginning  of  the  :^  . 
century,  is  termed  the  Roman  school,  whether  it  was  pnc- 
tised  by  subjects  of  the  papal  government,  nativea  of  :  . 
city  of  Rome,  or  strangers  resident  there.     The  ainr 
fact  however,  of  having  practised  the  art  of  painting  a 
Rome,  does  not  constitute  a  disciple  of  that  aehool.    TLt 
works  of  Raphael  exhibit  this  style  in  its  full  developmet.i 
or  most  perfect  form,  and  he  is  accordingly  the  bead  i: 
representative  of  the  Roman  schooL 

The  history  of  this  school  may  be  divided  into  thrts 
periods:  its  origin  or  gradual  formation  from  the  revival  ^ 
painting  in  Italy ;  its  development,  which  was  accompltsbeu 
in  the  works  of  Raphael ;  and  lastly,  its  decline,  through  L.s 
imitators  and  those  of  the  great  Florentine  at  Rome. 

The  art  of  the  earlier  period  cannot  be  said  to  have  sxit 
further  connection  with  the  subsequent  style, which",  throu^' 
its  peculiar  characteristics,  became  distinguished  aa  one  ..' 
the  great  schools  of  Italian  painting,  than  that  of  bavir: 
been  its  basis;  although  the  natural  simplicity  and  dign.:. 
of  the  earlier  style  characterised  the  latter  throughout,  m 
its  purer  form. 

The  immediate  founder  of  the  Roman  school  in  its  lt» 
extended  sense  was  Pietro  Vannucci  of  Citta  delta  Piete, 
commonly  called  U  Perugino,  from  his  having  obtained  tbe 
citizenship  of  Perugia :  although  that  which  may  be  termed 
essentially  the  Roman  school  both  commenced  and  ewiei 
with  Raphael,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Florentine  d\l 
with  Michael  Angelo;  for  the  stvles  of  these  two  gm: 
masters  were  rather  destroyed  than  preserved  by  their 
imitators. 

Lin  retracing  the  progress  of  the  Roman  school,  we  must 
go  back  to  that  original  and  most  antient  school  of  lulian 
painting,  which  flourished  in  the  14th  century  in  vanuu» 
cities  of  the  Roman  states,  within  the  limita  of  autiect 
Umbria ;  in  Gubbio,  Fabriano,  Maselica,  Borgo  S.  Sepolcro. 
Urbino,  Asstsi,  and  other  places. 

But  the  influence  of  this  school,  which  has  been  lermcHi 
the  Umbrian,  was  not  confined  within  these  limita.  It  ei- 
tended  not  only  throughout  Romagna,  but  over  many  ciua 
of  Tuscany ;  and  although  the  term  Umbrian  school  h^*  be«& 
restricted  to  the  works  of  the  masters  of  the  district  alluditi 
to,  it  might  be  applied  with  equal  propriety  and  mott 
system  to  designate  the  style  of  art  which  prevailed  in  the 
works  of  the  revivers  of  painting  in  Italy  generally,  or  all 
the  antient  masters  (gli  Antichi),  whether  Umbrian  or  Tus- 
can, anterior  to  Masaccio ;  in  other  words,  previous  to  an\ 
acquaintance  with  or  rather  study  of  the  works  of  aotieni 
art.  Many  of  the  Umbrian  painters,  and  those  of  Bologus. 
Arezzo,  and  Perugia,  and  therefore  also  of  Pisa,  Siena,  a»u 
Florence,  had  common  masters :  and  if  we  compare  tlie  dis- 
similarities of  the  individual  styles  of  these  masters  wuh  the 
dissimilarity  of  those  styles  compared  with  that  of  Masaccicv 
we  may  declare  them  aJl  to  be  similar.  The  only  difference 
between  what  is  termed  the  early  Tuscan  and  the  Umbnan 
school,  19,  if  any  thing;,  that  the  latter,  with  equal  aimplicitv^ 
is  somewhat  less  rigid  than  the  former ;  and  if  they  di  i 
not  originate  in  the  same  source,  they  were  at  least  both 
greatly  influenced  by  the  colonies  of  Greek  artisU  wh.> 
migrated  from  ConsUntiuople  to  Italy,  and  settled  in  Venice 
and  Pisa,  in  the  11th  and  12th  centuries. 

Oderigi  of  Gubbio,  one  of  the  old  practitioners  of  missal- 
painting,  an  art  which  wm  never  quite  extinct  in  Italy,  aeema 
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the  tmitmtion  of  the  style  of  Michel  Angelo  is 
a|»|Hureat«  is  the  Incendio  del  Bor^,  decidedly  the 
voot  product ioD  of  Raphaers  maturer  years ;  indeed  it  is 
cf  en  doubtful  whether  he  had  any  hand  in  the  execution 
of  that  work. 

In  considering  however  the  respective  claims  of  these  two 
great  masters  to  originality  of  style,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  IUphad*s  great  works  in  the  Camera  della  Segnatura 
preceded  tho«e  of  Michel  Angelo  on  the  vault  of  the  Ca- 
pella  Sistina,  and  that  what  has  been  generally  con- 
sidered to  be  Michel  Angelo's  greatest  work,  the  Last 
Judgment,  was  first  commenced  in  the  pontificate  of  Paul 
III.,  yeans  after  the  pencil  of  Raphael  had  ceased  its  labours, 
and  was  not  completed  until  twenty-one  years  after  the 
death  of  that  great  painter.  Therefore  these  two  extraor- 
dinary men  may  be  safely  said  to  have  been  indebted  the 
one  to  the  other. 

Raphael  has  had  many  critics,  but  of  these  perhaps 
Mengs  is  the  most  discerning  and  the  most  just,  although 
that  painter  s  extraordinary  veneration  for  the  works  of  an- 
tient  art  must  not  be  forgotten  while  we  consider  his  cri- 
tique upon  the  works  and  genius  of  Raphael.  The  only 
essential  fault,  in  the  opinion  of  Mengs.  in  Raphael's  style,  is 
a  deficiency  of  the  ideal  in  almost  every  department.  But 
is  it  not  by  reason  of  this  very  deficiency,  as  Mengs  views 
it,  that  his  style  distinguishes  him  from  and  raises  him 
above  all  other  painters  ?  Raphael  was  pre-eminently  and 
essentially  natural ;  idealize  his  style,  and' you  immediately 
degrade  him  to  the  level  of  Guido. 

His  forms  are  neither  so  ideal,  nor,  in  one  sense,  so  perfect 
as  the  Apollo  or  the  Mercury,  but  they  are  equally  grand, 
and  more  natural.  Such  forms  would  be  incompatible  with 
Raphael's  si>le.  They  are  supposed  to  represent  beings 
beyond  the  influence  of  the  common  emotions  of  mankind. 
His  design  however  is  very  little  inferior  if  not  equal  to 
the  Discobolus,  the  Gladiator,  or  even  the  Laoeoon ;  but 
it  must  decidedly  yield  in  style  to  the  Torso  of  Apol- 
ionius,  and  in  beauty  and  elegance  to  the  Antinous. 

There  is  a  degree  to  which  the  powers  of  imitation  may 
be  combined  with  those  of  the  imagination,  which,  when 
regulated  by  a  just  refinement  of  feeling  or  taste,  constitutes 
the  perfection  of  painting,  and  this  degree,  though  not 
attained,  was  in  the  aggregate  approximated  more  nearly 
by  Raphael  than  by  any  otner  painter.  He  never  designed 
a  figure  which  he  did  not  inspire  with  appropriate  senti- 
ment ;  the  affections  of  mankind  were  the  sphere  of  his 
genius  ;  from  the  calculating  sage  to  the  thoughtless  infant, 
is  works  are  the  history  of  the  human  heart,  and  deservedly 
has  he  been  entitled  the  *  painter  of  the  passions.'  The 
elements  of  his  style  are  nowhere  more  apparent  than 
in  the  Cartoons  at  Hampton  Court.  To  particularise 
amidst  so  mach  excellence,  dnd  to  single  out  the  works  in 
which  Raphael  has  been  most  eminently  successful,  is  rather 
a  delicate  task ;  yet  perhaps  the  following  examples  may  be 
instanced  as  being  more  decidedly  c-onspicuous  for  those 
particular  qualities  which  characterise  his  style: — for 
grandeur  of  design,  the  Heliodorus;  for  sublimity  of  cha- 
racter and  conception,  the  Madonna  di  San  Sisto ;  for  com- 
position and  expression,  the  Cartoons ;  and  perhaps  for 
invention  and  general  technical  excellence,  the  Transfigu- 
ration, his  last  performance.    [Raphael.] 

The  style  of  Raphael  has  seldom  been  found  congenial 
to  their  taste  by  the  lovers  of  colour,  and  certainly  those 
who  consider  the  perfection  of  painting  to  consist  in  splen- 
did colouring  must  not  look  for  It  in  the  works  of  the 
Roman  school,  but  in  those  of  Paul  Veronese  or  of  Rubens. 
Many  critics  have  regretted  that  Raphael  did  not  colour 
like  Titian ;  but  colour  was  to  Raphael  a  means,  and  not  an 
end,  as  it  was  with  the  inajority  of  the  Venetian  painters ; 
and  its  effect  is  to  dazzle  and  to  obscure,  rather  than  to 
enhance  the  essential  qualities  of  the  grand  style.  For  as 
the  painted  face  of  a  player  harmonises  with  the  accom- 
panying spectacle  and  the  tone  of  light  around,  and  would 
as  certainly  be  ridiculous  if  exposed  to  the  light  of  day,  so 
the  Venetian  colouring,  which  is  in  such  perfect  harmony 
with  the  subjects  of  that  school  and  their  general  treat- 
ment, would  as  certainly  be  in  utter  discordance  with  those 
iualiiies  which  characterise  the  style  of  Raphael.  Even 
.ttdovico  Caracci,  the  founder  of  the  Eclectic  school  of 
Bologna,  discovered  that  Venetian  colouring  was  inapplica- 
ble to  the  subjects  which  he  chose  for  his  own  pencil.  And 
Raphael  would  not  have  been  the  great  painter  that  he 
proved  himself  to  he,had  he  chosen  any  other  than  the  sombre 


colour  for  which  he  is  so  conspicuous,  and  which,  so  far  fr 
being  a  defeet  in  his  style,  is  indeed  an  additional  e>  lO^: 
of  his  profound  genius.    These  remarks  do  not  refer  i" 
carnations  particularly,  which  should  always    ttami  - 
with  the  draperies,  but  to  the  composition  of  colours  -.r. 
rally,  to  their  choice  and  intensity,  and  also  to  the  stuf^-  - 
materials  of  which  the  draperies  are  composed.      Kap 
rarely  if  ever  painted  silks  or  satins:  most  of  the  V"' 
tians  seldom  painted  anything  else.   [VsNKTiAif  ScHr*-  i 

Raphael  bad  many  scholars  and  many  imitators  ;   u! 
former,  the  principal  were  Giulio  Romano,  Gianfrvnc" 
Penni  (with  Giulio,  Raphael's  principal  heir),  and    P«^'  - 
del  Vaga:  these  painters  completed,  from  Rapbael^s  de^i  - 
the  great  works  in  the  Vatican,  which  he  had    left   .. 
finished. 

Giulio  Pippi,  called  Giulio  Romano,  certainly  the  tn 
eminent  of  all  RaphaeVs  scholars  and  imitators,  wa<  .  - 
spicuous  for  the  correct  and  powerful  design  of  his  mit: - 
but  in  other  respects  he  never  approached  him.     Alth 
he  had  great  powers  of  invention,  an  un  pleasing  exprert- 
and  an  evident  absence  of  sentiment  prevail  throug;liuut  : 
works.     He  is  also  heavy  both  in  design  and  colouring , 
his  particular  employment  under  Raphael,  that  of  <!> 
colouring  aud  preparing  his  works  in  oil,  may  have  grn'*- 
contributed  to  this  effect.     Giulio  left  Rome  during  * 
pontificate  of  Clement  VII.,  shortly  afler  the  completion 
the  Constantino  series  in  the  Vatican,  and,  at  the  invitar 
of  Federigo  Gonzaga,  repaired  to  Mantua,  where  he  foun'  • 
a  school  and  painted  his  famous  works,  the  Fall  of  t 
Giants,  and  the  Loves  of  Cupid  and  Psyche.  [GiULto  R. 

MANO.] 

Gianfrancesco  Penni,  with  little  less  vigour  than  Gii/ 
was  conspicuous  for  more  of  the  grace  of  his  master.  Pier 
Buonaccorsi,  called  Perino  del  Vaga,  displayed  nearly  eqi 
powers.   Other  pupils  and  assistants  of  Raphael  in  the  sts'  / 
and  the  logyie  of  the  Vatican,  were — Giovanni  cJa  Udii. 
Polidoro  Caldara  da  Caravaggio,  celebrated  for  his    im.'. 
tions  of  antient  bassi-rilievi ;  Pellegrino  daModena;  3a r' 
lomeo  Ramenghi,  called  II  Bagnacavallo ;  Vincenzio   di  n 
Gimignano ;  Tiraoteo  della  Vite;  Raffaellino  del  Colle ;  Bt: 
venuto  Tisi,  called  II  Garofolo ;  and  many  others  too  nuir.i . 
ous  to  mention  here. 

III.  The  accession  of  Adrian  VI.  to  the  papal  chair  hi 
for  a  time  paralysed  the  arts,  but  they  were  shortly  insp.r 
with  new  vigour  by  his  successor  Clement  VII.,  Guilian  */ 
Medici,  who  continued  the  works  that  had  been  intemipv  : 
by  Adrian.   But  a  more  serious  interruption  succeeded  in  t\ . 
sack  of  Rome,  in  1527,  by  the  soldiers  of  Bourhon.   The  t    * 
school  of  painters  formed  by  Raphael  was  totally  dispcr^t. ' 
it  spread  however  the  elements  of  his  style  all  over  h^ 
although  scarcely  a  single  beauty  of  the  original  was  to  a. 
extent  preserved  in  the  copies. 

In  the  pontificate  of  Paul  III.,  the  arts  commenced  ar^ 
to  revive   in  Rome.    Michel  Angelo  executed  his  gr^i: 
work  of  the  Last  Judgment,  the  labour  of  eight  year«,  '^ 
the  orders  of  this  pontiff:  it  was  completed  in  1541.    T.> 
effect  however  of  this  work  was  for  a  time  fatal  to  paint  r: 
hosts  of  copyists  and  mannerists  arose,  who,  possessed  «.:^ 
mania  for  representing  the  naked  figure,  and  sacrifi'". 
everything  to  anatomical  display,  imagined  the  perfec*    • 
of  design  to  consist  in  violent  action  and  muscular  pn  ' . 
berance ;  and  in  imitating  the  manner,  they  imagined  u .' 
had  acquired  the  art  of  Michel  Angelo. 

This  great  painter,  who  in  the  time  of  Julius  II  b/ 
himself  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  raising  painting  netfvr 
to  perfection  than  it  has  ever  attained  in  modern  fini.v 
lived  also  to  see  it  degenerate,  greatly  through  his  «^v'' 
influence,  into  a  mere  handicraft  in  the  time  of  Pius  IV. 
when  a  reference  to  nature  was  considered  as  an  ackn.  ■ 
lodgment  of  a  want  of  genius. 

The  most  distinguished  mannerists  of  this  school  i: 
period,  whose  style  was  a  species  of  compound  of  those 
Raphael  and  Michel  Angelo,  without  the  correctness  o: 
purity  of  the  former,  and  with  only  the  manner  of  ^1- 
latter,  were  Taddeo  and  Federigo  Zuccari.     The  forr-' 
died  young.    The  latter  executed  vast  works  at  Florti.* 
which  were,  however,  remarkable  for  their  vastnesa  alo... 
and  he  has  left  specimens  of  his  pencil  in  the  principal  cit.  > 
of  Italy.     He  surceeded  Girolamo  Muziano  as  preMdcnt 
the  Academy  of  St.  Luke  at  Rome,  which  had  been  la:^'' 
founded  by  Gregory  XIII.  at  the  instance  of  Muziat.- 
Gregory  was  elected  in  1572. 

The  following  exceptions  should  he  mentioned,  as  beicf 
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Latin  Chronicle  in  France;  Wace'a'Le  Brut,'  a  inetrical 
romance  concerning  the  fahulous  history  of  England,  in 
Norman  French;  'Le  Roman  duRou,*  hy  the  same  writer, 
concerning  Rollo  and  hus  successors ;  and  *  I  Reali  di  Francia,' 
in  Ilalian  prose.  To  these  may  be  added  the  Latin  romance 
of  Gualtieri,  found  in  the  Chronicle  of  La  Novalesa,  which 
relates  to  the  wars  of  Attila;  next  in  order  of  date  comes 
Guide  della  Colonna's  •  War  of  Troy,'  and  Mathew  Paris's 
account  of  the  Round  Table.  [Geoffrby  op  Monmouth.] 
The  '  Roman  de  la  Rose'  was  written  under  St.  Louis  of 
France.  At  that  time  chivalry  was  established  over  all 
Europe,  and  the  writers  of  romance  introduced  the  customs 
and  manners  of  chivalry  into  their  narratives  of  events, 
real  or  supposed,  long  antecedent  to  the  existence  of  chi- 
valry. • 

The  vast  subject  of  romantic  literature,  in  its  general  and 
more  extended  sense,  may  be  divided  into  the  following 
branches :— 1,  Romantic  ballads  and  traditional  songs,  which 
appears  to  be  the  oldest  form,  and  which  have  existed  among 
most  nations  in  their  primitive  state.  The  songs  of  the 
antient  bards,  and  those  concerning  Arminius,  which  are 
mentioned  by  Tacitus  {Annal,,  ii.  88,  and  German,,  2);  the 
German  Niebelunsen ;  the  poems  of  An  tar,  and  others 
before  the  nra  of  Mohammed ;  the  song  of  Roland,  men- 
tioned by  the  chroniclers  of  Charlemagne ;  and  the  old 
Spanish  romantic  ballads,  all  belong  to  this  class.  M.  de 
Tressan  collected  several  fragments  among  the  moun- 
taineers of  the  Pyrenees,  which  seem  to  belong  to  Roland*s 
'Cantilena,*  or  war  song.  2,  The  narrative  romances  of 
chivalry  concerning  the  deeds  of  Arthur  and  the  peers  of 
the  Round*  Table.  3,  The  romances  concerning  the  sup- 
posed wars  of  Charlemagne  against  the  Saracens.  4,  The 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  romances  concerning  the  fabulous 
exploits  of  Amadis  and  Palmerin.  [Amadis  db  Gaula.] 
5,  The  classic  romances  concerning  Jason,  Hercules, 
Alexander,  those  heroes  having  been  transformed  into 
knights  of  chivalry.  6,  The  epic  romances  of  the  Italians 
in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  [Pulci.]  7, 
The  spiritual  or  religious  romances  concerning  the 
miracles  of  saints  and  the  death  of  martyrs,  such  as  the 
*  Contes  divots '  of  the  French,  the  *  Crolden  Legend,*  &c. 

8,  The  pastoral  romance,  which  Cervantes  ridiculed,  and 
which  afterwards  gave  rise  in  the  seventeenth  century  to 
the  interminable  and  dull  romances  of  La  Calprenede, 
Madame  de  Scudery,  and  others,  in  which  perfection  of 
beauty  and  pure  spiritual  love  are  the  chief  ingredients. 

9,  The  comic  romances,  which  were  written  chiefly  as 
parodies  of  the  heroic  and  chivalrous  romances.  Such  were 
those  of  Rabelais,  Cervantes,  Mendoza,  and  Scarron.  10, 
The  political  romances,  such  as  T6lemaque,  Sethos,  &c. 
1 1,  Lastly  comes  the  modern  novel,  which  forms  a  distinct 
species,  as  it  does  not  deal  in  the  marvellous  and  super- 
natural, but  represents  men  conformably  to  the  manners  of 
the  age  in  which  they  lived. 

The  library  of  romance  is  extremely  numerous ;  biblio- 
graphical catalogues  of  those  of  a  particular  class  and 
nation  have  been  published,  such  as  Count  Melzi's  *  Bi- 
bliografia  dei  Romansi  e  Opere  di  Oavalleria  in  Italiano,' 
Milan,  1838.  The  Spaniards  have  several  collections  of 
their  old  romances :  '  Poesias  escogidas  de  nuestros  Can- 
cioneros  y  Romanceros  antiguos,'  Madrid,  1796;  Depping, 
*Golleccion  de  los  mas  celebres  Romances  antiguos  £spa- 
noles,  historicos  y  caballerescos,*  Londres,  1825;  *Roman- 
cero  del  Cid  Ruy  Diaz,  en  lenguage  antiguo,  recopilado  por 
Juan  de  Escobar,*  Madrid,  1818.  Dr.  Ferrario  has  pub- 
lished a  good  work  on  the  Italian  romances  of  chivalry: 
'Storia  ed  Analisi  deglt  antichi  Romanzi  di  Cavalleria,  e 
dei  Poemi  Romanzeschi  d'ltalia,  con  Dissertazioni  suU' 
Origine,  sugl'  Istituti,  sulle  Ceremonie  dei  Cavalicri,  con 
Figure  tratte  dai  Monumenti  dell'  Arte,'  4  vols.  8vo.,  Milan, 
1828-9.  A  notice  of  Ferrario*s  work  appeared  in  the 
'  Foreign  Quarterly  Review,'  No.  XII.,  October,  1830. 
Panizzi,  in  the  first  or  introductory  volume  of  his  edition  of 
Boiardo,  London,  1830,  has  elaborately  investigated  the 
origin  and  history  of  the  romances  of  chivalry.  Turner,  in 
his  *  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,*  Ritson,  in  his  *  Histori- 
cal Essay  on  National  Songs,*  Dunlop,  in  his  '  History  of 
Romantic  Fiction,*  and  others,  have  treated  of  the  history 
of  romance  in  various  countries. 

ROMANCE  LANGUAGE  ('Langue  Romane*or  '  Ro- 
nande,'  in  French)  is  the  name  given  to  a  kind  of  bastard 
Latin,  which  came  into  common  use  in  Western  Europe 
after  the  (all  of  the  Roman  Empire,  among  the  populations 


formerly  su^ect  to  Rome,  While  the  Northern  conquer-' 
the  Goths,  Franks,  Burgundians,  Langobarda,  &c.,  sp-^ 
their  own  language  or  dialects,  which  are  called  by  chr 
clers  of  the  times  '  lingua  Teutonica'  or  *  Teutiaea.*    Tr* 
conquered  people  were  called  by  the  general  name  of  R 
mans,  from  whence  came  the  name  of  the  langaage,  wh 
was  also  called '  vulgaris.*    In  course  of  time  however  - . 
conquerors  adopted  the  language  of  the  oonqoered,  v 
being  more  instructed*  furnished  most  of  the  priests  i 
scholars  of  the  age.    But  the  language  thus  adopted  by  S 
the  conquering  and  the  conquered  races,  althougn  eaaenti. 
formed  of  Latin  elements,  differed  according  to  the  nr 
localities  and  the  greater  or  lesser  degree  of  admixtorv 
the  northern  people  with  the  Roman  population.     F 
instance,  King  Dagobert  in  the  seventh  century  poblis. 
a  statute,  styled  '  Lbx  Alamannorum,'  for  the  use  of  r 
German  tribes  who  had  crossed  the  Rhine,  the  lan^oa^ 
which  differs  from  that  of  the '  Lex  Ripuariorum,*  which  L- 
same  king  published  for  the  use  of  the  people  situjir 
between  the  Lower  Rhine  and  the  Mosa,  who  were  m-j- 
of  old  Roman  extraction.     The  former  emp1o3rs  the  >  - 
as  an  article  before  substantives,  in  imitation  of  the  an;'.-' 
sa  and  der  used  bv  the  Groths  and  Franks  in  their  owo  !il 
guage ;  but  the  Lex  Ripuaria  does  not  employ  ilis  fur '. 
same  purpose.    In  the  old  charters  of  Italy  and  Sptii . 
the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  we  find  ilie  and  ipse  em- 
ployed likewise  as  articles, ipsa  ecclesia,  iUa aiia^ilfatcoi 
ilia  itrada,  illo  riot  &c. ;  but  these  charters  are  not  so    : 
by  a  century  or  two  as  the  Franco-Latin  documents^  r 
which  those  pronouns  are  introduced  for  aaimilar  purp*^. 
The  oldest  document  in  the  *  Espana  Saerada'  in  which  l - 
ille  appears  as  an  article  is  a.d.  775 ;  and  Uie  oldest  of  tb  •: 
of  Italy  quoted  by  Muratori  are  of  the  years  713  and  73^<. 

Of  the  various  dialects  thus  formed,  that  of  the  south 
France,  called  afterwards  Langue  d'Oe,  became  a  refi:? 
language  sooner  than  the  others,  and  retained  its  superic 
from  the  tenth  to  the  thirteenth  century,  when  the  Ital 
Portuguese,  and  Spanish  languages  assumed  aregulaur  grtr 
matical  and  literary  form,  which  they  have  retained ;  %\ 
the  Romance  of  the  south  of  Frunoe  has  gradually  fj. 
into  disuse,   having  given  way  to  the  Northern  Frer 
Langue  d*Oil  or  d'Oui.    The  latter  appears  to  have  or  i 
nally  differed  little  from  the  Langue  d*Oc,  but  it  gradu^ 
changed  its  terminations,  and  assumed  other  peculisr' 
of  form,  which  have  been  retained  by  the  modem  Frcr.* 
It  is  demonstrated  by  Raynouard  that  the  inhabitanu 
Northern  France  in  the  ninth  century  spoke  the  same  i^ 
guage  as  those  of  the  south.    The  text  of  the  oath  taker.  • 
Strasburg  in  the  year  842,  by  Louis,  called  the  German 
before  the  French  people,  would  alone  be  a  sufficient  pr 
of  this.    The  text  of  this  curious  document  is  as  fo])o«»  - 
'  Pro  Deo  amur  et  pro  Christian  popio,  et  noatro  connu 
salvament,  dist  di  en  avant,  in  quant  Deus  savir  et  podtr  . 
dunat,  si  salvara  jeo  cist  meou  fradre  Karlo,  et  in  adjud. . 
et  in  cadhuna  cosa,  si  cum  om  per  droit  son  fradrcsar.: 
dist,  in  oquid  il  mi  altre  si  fazet,  et  ah  Ludher  nul  r- 
nunquam  prindrai,  qui  meon  vol  cist  meon  fradre  KArit 
dam  no  sit.*    ( Roquefort,  G/o««atrtf  de  la  Langue  Bompiv 
Paris,  1808,  *  Introduction.') 

The  gradual  process  by  which  the  corrupt  Latin  spi^& 
in  the  provinces  of  Western  and  Southern  Europe  ia  ' 
sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  centuries  was  transformed  r 
the  Romance  languages  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centurtp^ 
very  clearly  exhibited  by  Raynouard,  in  his  •  £l^men$  o.-  - 
Grammaire  de  le  Langue  Romano  avant  Tan  1 000.'    Vi 
Latin  cases  had  become  neglected  or  confused,  and  lo  sur 
their  place  the  prepositions  de  served  to  denote  the  c 
tive  and  ad  the  dative.    The  next  step  was  to  cut  off 
final  syllable  of  the  noun,  and  so  to  make  it  indeclma 
Thus  the  accusative  abbatem  became  abbat;  maje^u.. . 
majestat;    ardentem,  ardent;  amantem,  amant;    an«i  -^ 
forth.    The  accusatives  in  icmem  were  reduced  to  ion,  • 
gionem,  religion,  &c^    When  the  suppression  of  the  U 
termination  left  two  harsh-sounding  consonants  at  the  i- 
of  the  word,  a  euphonic  vowel  was  added, '  arbitr-um,*  '  .' 
bitr-e.'    The  pronouns  ille  and  ipse  had  been  used  in  i:: 
corrupt  Latin  as  auxiliary  to  substantives : '  Dono  illas  ti=<  .- 
quomodo  ille  rivulus  currit ;'  'Ilia  medietate  de  ipsa  p 
cione,'  &c.    From  ille  so  used  originated  the  Romance  a 
cles  el,  lo,  la^  and  from  ipse  the  demonstrative  pronouns  : 
so  or  su,  and  sa,  which  the  Sardinian  dialect  has  rets.:.- 
to  this  day  as  an  article.    These  articles  were  declined  «::• 
the  prepositions  de  and  a     '  Ego  Hugo  della  Roca  ;*  *  F  t> 
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leddo  quia  vestro  scripto  accepi ....  direxi  vobis  soriptum 
parvum  de  fratre  Militane  . . ,  ego  vero  direxi  epistolam 
tuam  ad  Cordoba,'  &c. 

It  is  impoflsible  to  fix  the  epochs  of  the  origin  of  the 
various  languages  of  the  Spanish  Peninsula.  The  Catalonian 
and  Galician  or  old  Portuguese  appear  to  be  the  oldest. 
The  Castilian,  notwithstanding;  the  assertion  of  Bouterwek 
to  the  contrary,  was  not  formSin  the  eleventh  century ;  its 
oldest  existing  monument,  the  poem  of '  El  Cid/  is  not  older 
than  the  year  120(f.    Previous  to  the  twelfth  century  the 
Galician,  or  old  Portuguese,  appears  to  have  prevailed  in  all 
western  Spain.  An  old  MS.  Oancioneiro  in  this  dialect,  be- 
longing to  the  library  of  the  Royal  College  of  the  Nobles  at 
Lisbon,  of  which  Sir  Charles  Stuart  obtained  a  copy,  which 
he  communicated  to  Raynouard,  speaks  of  the  Galician 
dialect  as  being  spoken  in  Galicia  and  in  Portugal,  as  far 
south  as  Coimbra,  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  after 
which  the  Portuguese  grew  into  a  separate  and_polished 
dialect,  which  was  much  in  use  for  poetry  among  Galicians 
and  Castilians  as  welfas  Portuguese.    (Raynouard,  Gram- 
tnaire  Comparbe,  *  Discours  Pr^liminaire.*) 

In  the  '  £lucida9ao  das  Palavras,  Termos,  e  Frases  que  em 
Portugal  antiguamente  se  us&rao,*  2  vols,  fol.,  Lisbon,  1 798, 
are  other  specimens  of  old  Portuguese  or  Galician  compo- 
sitions. The  original  text  of  the  *  Amadis  de  Gaula,'  by  Vasco 
de  Lobeira,  which  is  lost,  was  written  in  the  same  language. 
The  Catalonian  dialect  became  early  a  literary  language, 
and  as  such  subject  to  fixed  grammatical  rules ;  it  has  its 
grammars  and  dictionaries,  a  great  number  of  printed  books, 
and  a  still  greater  number  in  MS.    It  had  its  historians ; 
among  others  an  anonymous  historian  of  Catalonia,  men- 
tioned by  Zurita  in  his  *  Chronicas  de  Aragon ;'  Bernard  de 
Sclot,  who  lived  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  wrote  a  his- 
tory of  the  principality  of  Catalonia  and  of  the  Aragonese 
kings  subsequent  to  the  junction  of  the  two  states ;  and 
King  Jayme  I.  of  Aragon,  who  wrote  an  account  of  his  own 
reign,  which  has  been  published  under  the  following  title : 
'  Chronica  o  Commentari  del  gloriosissim  e  invictissim  Rey 
Jacme  Rey  d*Arag6  de  Mallorques  e  de  Valencia,  Compte 
de  Barcelona  e  de  TJrgell,  e  de  Muntpellier,  escrita  per 
aquell  en  sa  lingua  natural,  e  treita  del  Archiu  del  molt 
magnifich  Rational  de  la  insigue  Ciutat  de  Valencia,  hon 
estava  custodita,'  Valencia,  1557.    King  Jayme  also  wrote  a 
book  'de  la  Saviesa'  'on  wisdom,*  quoted  by  Nicolaus  An- 
tonio, in  his  '  Bibliotheca  Vetus.*    The  Catalonian  is  rich  in 
poetry,  which  was  introduced  into  the  Peninsula  by  the 
troubadours  of  Provence  and  Languedoc.      Alonso  II.  of 
Aragon,  in  the  twelfth  century,  is  numbered  among  its  poets, 
as  well  as  Guillermo  de  Berguedan,  a  Catalonian  noble,  who 
lived  in  the  following  century,  and  some  of  whose  verses  are 

£  reserved  in  a  MS.  in  the  Vatican  library.  Mosen  Pero 
[arch,  Jacme  March,  Mosen  Jorde,  Mosen  Febler,  and 
Ausias  March  of  Valencia,  rank  also  among  the  Catalonian, 
Aragonese,  and  Valencian  troubadours.    [Troubadours.] 

The  languages  of  Aragon  and  Valencia,  in  the  time  of 
the  Aragonese  monarchy,  may  be  considered  as  one  and  the 
same  with  the  Catalonian.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  at 
the  end  of  the  1 3th  century,  when  the  Castilian  language 
had  already  gained  the  preponderance  in  a  great  part  of 
Spain,  we  find  a  controversial  conference  between  the  Jews 
or  Granada  and  some  Christian  missionaries  from  Castile, 
carried  on  in  the  Catalonian  language,  which  appears  to 
have  been  vernacular  at  Granada.  {Memoirs  qf  the  Royal 
Acofiemy  qf  Barcelona^  i.,  p.  615.)  In  the  same  Memoirs 
(p.  613)  it  is  stated  that  the  bishop  of  Orense,  having  been 
requested  to  examine  what  analogy  there  might  be  between 
the  vulgar  Galician  and  the  Catalonian,  answered,  that 
there  were  in  both,  not  only  nouns,  verbs,  and  other  parts 
of  speech  quite  identical,  but  also  entire  phrases.  And 
Tcrreros  (in  his  '  Paleography')  and  others  have  stated,  that 
the  language  of  Asturtas  is  the  same  as  that  of  Golicta, 
bating  the  difference  of  pronunciation. 

The  Catalonian,  observes  Raynouard,  is  the  living  language 
which  most  resembles  the  old  Romance  of  the  troubadours, 
and  that  of  the  Valdcnses  of  Pignerol  in  Piedmont  is  the 
next.  The  following  are  among  the  shades  of  difference  be- 
tween the  Catalonian  and  the  Romance: — 1,  The  Romance 
substantives  and  adjectives  ending  in  an,  en,  in,  and  un, 
add  in  Catalonian  the  euphonic  final  vowel  y;  affdn,  affmy, 
estran^  estrany,  &c.  The  plural  feminine  in  cie  is  changed 
into  ee.  The  Catalonian  often  changes  the  s  into  an  x;  axi,^ 
puix:  it  doubles  the  /  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of 


an  t,  especially  of  the  Romance  participles  in  ent;  dor^.:  % 
servint,  fugint,  premint :  it  adds  a  final  u  to  some  iic 
tions  of  the  verbs,  &c.  The  Catalonian  has  rettuned  the  ath 
of  the  Romance,  of  which  the  following  are   apecia- 
taken   from  the  poems  of  Ausias  March,  the  Valeci^ 
troubadour  :— 

M6tti»  ••  la  Uam  de  Y«ta  Mpennfa, 
•  Be  «c  mostra  Deu  lo  num  que  vol  finir. 

Tot  num  parlar  als  que  do  m  euran  Tbtet, 
No  lolament  lot  leigt  qui  I  Teoen  contra. 

The  popular  patois  or  dialects  of  the  south  of  France,  \K 
being  long  neglected,  have  of  late  years  attracted  the  it:  . 
tion  of  philologists.    Colomb  de  batines  has  given  an  i 
count  of  the  patois  of  Dauphin6 ;  Sainte  Beuve  has  inv  r 
a  notice  in  the  *  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,'  vol.  x.,  I83r 
the  poems  of  Jasmin,  the  barber  poet  of  Agen  ;  a  '  Rec . 
de  Po6sies  Bternoises/  was  published  at  Pau  in  1 827.    (7 
Bearnese  dialect  is  a  Romance  and  not  a  Basque  d:a^ 
and  resembles  the  Gascon.)    The  dialect  of  Gascony  ^ 
been  illustrated  by  the  Viscount  deM6tivier : '  De  rAgr:r 
ture  et  du  D6frichement  des  Landes,*  Bordeaux,  1839 ;  4 
also  by  Du  Mege :  '  Statistique  des  D6parteinens  des  P 
r£nees.    The  Languedocian  boasts  of  two  graceful  p.' 
brothers:  'Po6sias  Patouesas  de  P.  A.  et  Cyr.  Rigi-' 
Mounpeyl,  1806 ;  'Melanges  sur  les  Langues,  £>ialectev 
Patois,'  Paris,  1831;  Beronie,  '  Dictionnaire  Patois,' T. 
1820;  the  poems  of  Verdi6,  a  self- instructed  artisa:. 
Bordeaux,  who  died  in  1820 — whose  works,  full  of  buo: 
and  nature,  are  unknown  beyond  the  precincts  of  his  cat 
town ;  an  imitation  of  the  fables  of  Lafontaine,  in  the  di  > . 
of  Limousin,  by  J.  Fou9aud,  1835;  Brunet,  'Notices  et  Y.\ 
traits  de  quelques  ouvrages  Merits  en  Patois  du  Midi  dt 
France,' Paris,  1840;  Millin,  '  Essai  sur  la  Langue  et  la  L 
t6rature  Proven9ale,'  Paris,  1811 ;  J.  Champollion  F:^*  - 
'  Nouvelles  Recherches  sur  les  Patois  ou  Idiomes  vul?  i 
de  la  France,  et  en  particulier  sur  ceux  du  D^partcmen; 
ris^re,  su ivies  d*un  Essai  sur  la  Litterature  Dauphinoi^c.  •    I 
d'un  Appendix  contenant  des  pidces  en  vers  et  eo  prose  y 
connues,  et  un  Vocabulaire,'  Paris,  1809;  Grinet,  *  Voca:      ! 
laire  Limousin,'  a  dialect  which  resembles  those  of  Franc. 
Comt6  and  Western  Switzerland.  I 

With  regard  to  the  antient  Langue  d'Oc,  or  Lan^ 
Romano,  the  most  refined  of  all  the  southern  dialects.  \ 
which  may  be  considered  now  as  a  dead  language,  it  was  tl!  - 
trated  in  the  last  century,  in  Italy,  by  Bastero,  'La  Cru^ 
Provenzale;'  and  in  France,  by  L*Abb6  Millot,  *Hi>t. 
Litt6raire  des  Troubadours,'  who  compiled  his  work  fr\>m  . 
voluminous  MS.  folios  of  M.  de  Sainte  Palaye.     In  t 
present  century,  Raynouard  has  been  the  most  industn    • 
and  most  successful  investigator  of  the  Romance  langu.. 
and  literature. 

In  Italy,  the  dialect  of  the  valleys  of  Pignerol,  or  of  *.  - 
Valdenses,  has  most  affinity  to  the  old  Romance.  [Val:  .  ^ 
sxs.]    The  Piedmontese,  which  is  a  written  language,  i 
is  spoken  by  all  classes  of  people,  bears  also  consideia 
affinity  to  the  modern  Romance    dialects   of     Suuti.' 
France,  and  we  have  heard  it  stated  that  natives  of  Lu 
guedoc    can   understand  those    of  Piedmont  with    e^-j. 
[PiEOMONT.]     Dr.  Pipino  published  a  Piedmontese  gn-:  • 
mar,  Turin,  1783;  and  Ponza  published,  in  1887-8,  a  I' 
tionary,  Piedmontese  and  Italian.    The  language  of  N 
is  also  a  corrupt  dialect  of  the  Langue  d'Oc.  [Nice.] 

With  regard  to  the  other  North  Italian  or    Lour 
dialects,  they  differ  more  or  less  from  the  old  Romance  i 
guai^e,  though   they  had  a   common  and  perhaps  rtc-j 
origin  with  it,  and  resemble  it  more  than  the  Italian   * 
Tuscan.    The  Langue  d'Oc,  having  been  formed  chi« . 
from  a  corrupt  and  provincial  Latin,  as  well  as  the  dialo  ^ 
of  Italy,  reduced  its  materials  to  a  regular  form  sooner  tiu 
they ;  and  having  become  a  polished  and  literary  lan^rt  j.-  . 
the  Italians   in  their  turn  borrowed  at  second-hand  tr  • . 
it.  Raynouard,  in  his ' Grammaire  Compart,*  observes  tl . : 
the  dialect  of  Ferrara  is  one  of  those  which  has  re  tar.    . 
paore  completely  the  forms  of  the  Romance  with  the  lea:»t  .  - 
mixture.      That  of  Bergamo  comes  perhaps  the  nex: 
affinity:  it  often  changes  the  e  into  o;  for  example,  in»ic 
of  el,  del  (Romance),  it  has  made  ol,  dol.    The  dialer t> 
Bologna  and  Mantua  abound  with  contractions  and  uyl . 
reses,  which  render  them  very  harsh ;  they  have  taken  a'\ 
the  t  of  the  Romance  terminations  in  at,  it,  ut.    The  Mil. 
ese  has  a  broad  pronunciation,   and  many  double   vuwi'i 
changing  into  aa,  ii,  and  uu,  the  Romance  terminal iui.>  n 
at,  it  and  ut;  veritaa,  servii,  avuu,  &c. :  it  also  chanu«->s  n 
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Languedoeian,  from  Adelung^M  *  Mithridatet.' 
NoBtre  Pero  que  tes  au  ciel,  que  vottre  udum  siegue  lan- 
tifiat,  que  vostre  reyno  nous  arribe;  que  vostra  voluntat 
siegue  facba,  tant  lur  la  term  aue  din  lou  Ciel ;  donna  nous 
aujourd*  ivi  nostre  pan  quotioian ;  perdonna  nous  nostras 
ouff«n9as,  oouma  naoutres  las  perrlounan  on  d'aquelles  que 
nous  an  ouffenfat.  Nous  lesses  pas  sucoumba  a  la  tenta- 
tion ;  me  delivra  nous  de  maou. 

Catalonian^from  Bern,  Aldrete, '  Del  Origen  de  la  Lengua 

Castellana,* 
Pare  nostro  que  estau  en  lo  Cel,  sanctificat  sea  el  vostre 
sant  nom ;  yinga  en  nos  altres  el  vostre  sant  reine ;  fasas  la 
voatra  voluntat  axi  en  la  terra  como  se  At  en  lo  Cel.  El  pa 
nostre  de  cada  die  da  nous  lo  gui :  i  perdonau  nos  nostres 
culpes,  axi  com  nos  altres  perdonam  a  nostres  deudores ;  i 
no  permetau  que  nos  altres  caigam  en  la  tentacio;  aus 
desllibra  nos  de  qualsevol  mal. 

Balearic  of  Mallorca,  from  Adelung. 
Pare  nostro  que  estau  en  los  Cels ;  sia  santi float  lo  vostro 
sant  nom ;  vingue  a  nos  altres  el  vostro  sant  regno ;  fases, 
Senor.la  vostravoluntad  aixi  en  la  terra  com  se  fa  en  lo  Cel. 
£1  nostro  pa  de  cada  dia  daunolos,  Senor,  en  lo  dia  de  vuy ; 
y  perdonaunos  nostras  culpas,  aixi  com  nos  altres  perdonam 
a  nostros  deudors,  y  dellivraunos,  Senor,  de  tot  mal. 

yialeneiant  from  Hervae'i  Collection  in  Adelung. 

Pare  nostre  que  estas  en  la  Cel ;  santificad  siga  el  teu 
nom ;  venga  a  nos  el  teu  reine ;  fagas  la  teua  voluntad 
aicsi  en  la  terra  com  en  el  Cel.  £1  pa  nostre  de  cada  die 
daunoste  gui.  Y  perdonaunos  les  nostres  deudes  aicsi  com 
nos  otros  perdonam  a  nostres  deudores ;  y  no  nos  deicses 
caure  en  la  tentacio ;  mes  lliuranos  de  mal. 

Sardinian  of  Cagliari  and  other  Toums^  from  Adelung. 

Pare  nostru  qui  istas  in  sos  Quelos ;  Sial  sanctiAcadu  su 
Nomen  teu;  vengat  a  nois  su  regnu  teu;  fasase  sa  vo- 
luntat tua  axi  comen  su  quelu  gasi  in  terra.  Lo  pa  nostru 
de  dognia  die  da  nos  hoe ;  i  dexia  a  nos  altres  sos  deppitos 
nostros  comente  nosateros  dexiam  als  deppitores  nostros ;  i 
no  nos  induescas  in  sa  tentatio ;  ma  livra  nos  de  male. 

Sardinian  Rustic. 

Babbu  nostra  sugbale  ses  in  sos  Chelus,  santufiada  su 
nomme  tuo ;  bengiad  su  rennu  tuo ;  faciadsi  sa  voluntade 
tua,  comenti  in  Cbelo  gasi  in  terra.  Su  pane  nostru  de 
ognie  die  da  nos  lu  lioe ;  et  lassa  a  nos  ateros  is  deppidos 
nostrue  gasi  comente  nos  ateros  lassaos  a  sos  deppitores  nos- 
tros ;  e  non  nos  portis  in  sa  tentassione ;  impero  libera  nos 
de  su  male. 

Gallego  or  Galidan,  from  Uervaie  Collectton,  No.  295. 

Padre  nostro  que  estas  no  Ceo ;  Santificado  sea  o  tea 
nome ;  venja  a  nos  outros  o  teu  renjo ;  fagase  a  tua  volun- 
tade asi  na  terra  come  no  Ceo.  O  pan  nostro  de  cada  dia 
danolo  oje ;  e  perdonainos  as  nostras  deudas,  asi  come  nos 
oulros  perdonaimoB  aos  nostros  deudores ;  e  non  nos  deixes 
cair  na  tentaxon ;  mas  libra  nos  de  male. 

Portuguese. 

Padre  nosso  que  stas  nos  Ceos»  Sanctificado  seja'  o  teu 
nome ;  venba  a  nos  o  teu  reino ;  sea  feita  a  tua  vontade 
assi  nos  Ceos  come  na  terra.  O  pao  nosso  de  cada  dia  da 
nos  oje ;  e  perdoa  a  nos,  Senbor,  a  nossas  dividas  assi  como 
nos  perdoamos  aos  nossos  dividores ;  e  nao  nos  dexes  cabir 
in  tenta^ao ;  mas  libra  nos  do  mat. 

Vdldenses  qf  the  year  1 100,  from  Leger. 

O  tu  lo  noste  Payre,  local  sies  en  li  Cel ;  lo  tie  Nom  sia 
sanctifica;  lo  tie  regno  venga;  la  toa  voluntiL  sia  fayta 
en  ay  ma  ilU  es  fayta  al  Cel,  sia  fayta  en  la  terra ;  dona  nos 
la  nostre  pan  quotidian  enchoy ;  pardonna  a  nos  li  nostre 
debit  e  peccd,  coma  nos  perdonnen  a  li  nostre  debitors  o 
oflbndauon;  non  nos  amenar  en  tentation ;  ma  delivra  nos 
del  mal. 

Modern  Piedmontese.  (T^'s  dialect  has  adopted  in  a  great 
degree  the  pronunciation  qf  the  northern  or  modem 
French.) 

Padre  ncist.  cb't  sea  in  Ciel ;  Santific4  sia  1.'  to  nom ; 
vcgna  a  noil*  to  regii;  s' fassa  latua  volenti  com  in  Ciel 
cosi  in  terra ;  dane  enciie  l*  niist  pan  di  tut  i  di ' ;  perdona 
a  noi  i  ntist  debit  com  noi  perdonoma  ai  nSst  debitor;  lasne 
nen  casch6  en  t'  la  tentasion ;  ma  librene  dal  mal. 

Rumontsch  qf  the  Orisons. 

Bap  U06  clii  est  n'  ils  tschels;  fat  fangt  vegna  teiB  nom; 


teis  reginom  vegna  nan  proa ;  tia  voellga  dvainta  a*  con 
in  tscbelt  uscb6  eir  in  terra.;  nos  paun  a*  minchiada  da  a 
nus  box,  e  perdunains  nos  debitts  soo  eir  nus  ils  perdunain 
als  noes  debittadurs ;  en  'nus  manar  in  provamaint ;  moh 
spendra  ons  dal  mal. 

ROMA'NO.  GIU'LIO.    [Giulio  Romano.] 

ROMANS,  a  town  in  the  south  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Drdme,  10  miles  north-east  of  Valence,  on  9 
cross  road  from  that  town  to  Grenoble,  and  362  miles  from 
Paris  by  Lyon,  Vienne,  and  Valence.    The  town  owes  lU 
origin  to  a  monastery  founded  by  Sl  Bernard,  a-ix  837 :   :n 
the  sixteenth  century  it  was  the  centre  of  a  oonstderabie 
trade  in  woollen  cloth,  which  was  exported  even  into  Asia : 
but  the  religious  wars  of  that  period  combined  with  the 
ravages  of  pestilence  to  diminish  its  prosperity.     It  is  si  1.. 
however  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  and  the   actiT.:. 
which  prevails  in  it  contrasts  strongly  with  the  dulness  of 
the  neighbouring  town  of  Valence.    Romans  is  in  a  tiat 
district  on  the  right  or  north  bank  of  the  Isdre.  by  which  it 
is  separated  from  the  little  town  of  Le  P^ge  du  Pizan^ur, 
now  called  Le  Bourg*du-P^e,  which  is  virtually  a  subur. 
of  Romans,  and  is  joined  to  it  by  a  handsome  bridge. 
Romans  is  surrounded  with  an  antient  wall  flanked  vita 
towers  and  defended  by  a  ditch :  it  is  an  ill-built  town*  det- 
titute  of  any  remarkable  edifices,  except  the  parish  church, 
which  was  antiently  the  church  of  the  monastery  foundc*^ 
by  St  Bernard.    The  population  in  1831  was  7677  for  to-, 
town,  or  9285  for  the  whole  commune ;    that  of  lie  Bourg- 
du-P6age  was  3095  for  the  town,  or  3577  for  the  commune, 
making  10,772  for.the  two  towns,  or  12,862  for  the  com- 
mune.   The  manufactures  of  Romans  are  silks*  wooUeo 
cloths,  serges,  and  other  woollen  fabrics,  worsted  hose,  an'I 
leather:   toere  are  oil-presses  for  walnut-oil,  and  lime  anc 
plaster  kilns.    The  trade  of  the  place  comprehends  wo^l 
tow,  hides,  silk,  nut-oil,  liqueurs  which  are  made  in  tbe 
district,  excellent  truffles,  and  wine.    There  are  three  fa^i 
in  the  year.      Hats  and  silk  goods  are  made  at   Peagt. 
where  also  are  dye-houses  for  cotton  and   silk«  tanyaiL 
rope  walks,  and  cartwrights'  shops.      P£age  has  four  faj) 
in  the  year.     Romans  has  a  high  school  and  a  tribunal  v! 
commerce.     It  was  the  native  place  of  the  unfortunatt* 
General  Lalley.    [Pondicherry.]    The  celebrated  lie:- 
mitage  wines  are  grown  near  Romans. 

ROMANS,  EPISTLE  TO  THE.  The  Eputle  to  th 
Romans  has  been  almost  universally  admitted  to  be  1.:. 
work  of  St.  Paul.  The  only  sects  which  have  dispuui 
its  genuineness  are  the  Ebionites,  the  Encratites,  and  the 
Corinthians,  and  these  purely  on  doctrinal  grounds,  iiu^- 
much  as  the  doctrines  of  this  Epistle  were  adverse  to  the  r 
own  opinions.  (Stuart's  Commen.  on  the  Epis^  p.  Al 
Some  modern  commentators  however  have  supposed  tli.: 
the  Epistle  properly  ends  with  the  fifteenth  chapter,  a  sup- 
position which  may  seem  plausible  from  the  want  of  mi- 
nection  between  the  last  cnapter  and  the  rest  of  the  Epi>:^* 
But  this  want  of  connection  may  be  accounted  for  csm^ 
enough,  without  any  such  hypothesis.  (Stuart,  IntrocL,  p.  i 

The  verses  25-27  inclusive  of  this  last  chapter  arc  : 
some  MSS.,  as  in  the  Codex  Alexandrinus,  made  to  fuii  •' 
ver.  23  of  cap.  xiv.,  and  Griesbach  and  others  give  them  t:<  < 
arrangement.  But  a  doxolosy  of  so  sublime  a  character  .• 
is  contained  in  these  verses  does  not  seem  a  fit  conclu».<: 
for  a  discussion  about  eating  meats  or  abstaining  from  thcu 
and  accordingly  Hug  and  others  agree  with  the  receivv. 
text  in  placing  them  at  the  close  of  the  Epistle.  Some  ic<« 
MSS.  omit  them  altogether.  The  words  /•  Tertius.  hic, 
xvi.  22,  imply  that  this  chapter  formed  the  end  of  tbe 
Epistle,  and  that  the  Epistle  is  one.  There  are  howexer 
indications  in  the  last  chapter  that  the  Epistle  received  se- 
veral unimportant  additions  or  insertions  after  it  was  in  th/ 
main  completed,  according  as  any  afterthoughts  occurri*. 
to  the  writer,  before  it  was  finally  dispatched. 

With  respect  to  the  date  of  the  Epistle,  various  years  hsu- 
been  assigned  to  it,  from  a.d.  55  to  a.d.  58.  According  \  > 
the  most  probable  opinion,  it  was  written  towards  tbe  er . 
of  57  or  in  the  beginning  of  58,  when  St  Paul  was  at  C 
rintb,  and  on  the  point  of  setting  out  to  Jerusalem  m  lO 
the  'contribution  made  by«them  of  Macedonia  and  Achuii 
for  the  poor  saints  which  were  at  Jerusalem*  and  in  Judsr 
(Cap.  xv.,-ier.  25,  26.) 

The  Epistle  was  dictated  in  Greek  by  the  Apostle  t. 
Tertius,  his  amanuensis  (xvL  22),  and  conveyed  to  U.o 
church  at  Rome  by  Phcebe  (xvi.  1),  a  servant  or  deaconc-M 
of  the  church  at  Cenchreo,  a  place  not  far  from  Conniu 
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soldier  under  the  reign  of  Constantiiie  Dacas,  and  after 
that  emperor's  death  was  chosen  by  his  widow  Eudocia  for 
her  hQsliand  and  her  partner  on  the  throne,  aj>.  1068. 
[Eudocia.]  He  passed  with  an  army  into  Asia,  and  carried 
pn  a  successful  war  against  the  Turks,  whom  he  drove 
beyond  the  Euphrates.  Havins  afterwards  entered  Ar* 
menia,  he  was  defeated  by  Alp  .^vlan,  saltan  of  the  Turks, 
and  taken  prisoner.    He  was  kindly  treated  by  his  con- 

2ueror,  and  obtained  his  Uberty  by  paying  a  heavy  ransom, 
n  the  meantime  a  revolution  had  taken  place  &t  Constan- 
tinople, where  Michael,  son  of  Constantino  Ducas,  had  risen 
against  his  mother,  and  shut  her  up  in  a  convent.  Romanus 
on  his  way  homewards  was  seised  by  order  of  Michael,  was 
deprived  of  his  sight,  and  banished  to  the  island  of  Prinkipos, 
in  the  Sea  of  Marmara,  where  he  soon  after  died,  a.d.  1071. 

ROMANZOFF,  or  ROMANZOW.    [Catbarins  IL] 

ROM  ANZOFF.  NICHOL  AUS,  COUNT,  was  the  son  of 
the  field-marshal  Romanzoif  who  became  celebrated  by  his 
victories  over  the  Turks  under  the  reign  of  Catherine  II. 
He  was  born  in  1753,  and  appointed  Russian  minister  at 
Frankfort  on  the  Main  in  1785.  Under  the  emperor  Alex- 
ander he  was  nominated  minister  of  commerce.  He  intro- 
duced many  liberal  measures  into  his  department,  and  it 
was  owing  to  his  exertions  that  the  first  Russian  expedition 
round  the  world,  under  Krusenstem  and  Lisianski,  was  sent 
out  in  1803.  In  1807  he  was  appointed  minister  for  foreign 
afiairs,  and  soon  afterwards  chancellor  of  the  empire.*  He 
accompanied  the  emperor  Alexander  to  the  interview  with 
Napoleon  at  Erfurt  in  1608,  concluded  the  treaty  of  peace 
with  Sweden  in  1809,  and  that  of  peace  and  alliance  with 
Spain  in  1812,  by  which  Russia  formally  acknowledged  the 
constitution  of  the  Cortes  of  Cadis.  In  1814  he  left 
public  life,  and  devoted  his  time  and  fortune  to  the  pro- 
motion of  literature,  science,  and  education  in  his  own 
country.  Many  important  works  were  published  at  his 
expense,  as  fbr  instance  the  diplomatic  code  of  Russia 
at  Moscow ;  the  history  of  the  Byzantine  writer  Leo  Dia- 
eonus,  edited  by  Professor  Hase  at  Paris,  and  a  Russian 
translation  at  St.  Petersburg ;  the  history  of  the  Mongols 
and  Tatars  by  Abulghazi,  which  was  printed  for  the  first 
time  in  the  original  Tatar  at  Kazan,  1825;  and  many 
other  important  publications  relating  not  only  to  the  politi- 
cal history  of  Russia,  but  also  to  that  of  its  manners,  cus- 
toms, literature,  and  art  The  scientific  expedition  round 
the  world  by  Captain  Kotzebue  in  the  years  1815-18  was 
undertaken  and  the  account  of  it  was  published  at  the 
expense  of  Romanzoff.  He  established  on  his  estate  of 
*  Homel  in  the  government  of  Mohiloff,  under  the  direction 
of  an  Englishman,  Mr.  Heard,  the  first  Lancasterian  and 
industrial  schools  in  Russia.  This  patriotic  individual  died 
in  1826.    He  had  never  been  married. 

The  Russian  mode  of  writing  his  name  is  Rumiancoff, 
pronounced  Roomiantzoff,  but  the  form  RomanzoflT  has  been 
adopted  in  all  foreign  works. 

ROMBOUTS,  THEODORE,  a  painter,  was  bom  at  Ant- 
werp in  1597,  and  studied  under  Abraham  Jansens  until  he 
was  twenty  years  of  age,  when  he  went  to  Rome,  and  was  soon 
known  as  one  of  the  most  promising  young  artists  of  his  time. 
He  obtained  from  a  nobleman  in  that  city  a  commission  to 
execute  a  series  of  twelve  pictures  of  subjects  from  the  Old 
Testament,  which,  when  completed,  added  greatly  to  his 
reputation.  After  residing  at  Rome  a  few  years,  and  gain- 
ing constant  employment,  he  was  invited  to  Florence  by  the 
grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  and  executed  for  that  prince 
several  large  historical  works  for  .the  palace.  After  an 
absence  of  eight  years,  Rombouts  returned  to  Flanders,  and 
established  himself  in  his  native  city  in  1625.  He  was  soon 
engaged  to  paint  in  the  churches,  and  his  pictures  excited 
universal  admiration.  He  was  thus  induced  to  believe  that 
he  could  rival  if  not  surpass  Rubens,  who  was  then  in  the  full 
exercise  of  his  astonishing  powers.  Rombouts  made  the 
trial,  and  though  he  did  not  succeed,  his  failure  was  unat- 
tended by  disgrace.  If  his  works  do  not  possess  the  mag- 
nificence of  his  great  competitor  in  their  conception,  nor 
his  splendour  and  breadth  of  effect  in  their  execution,  they 
must  be  admitted  to  show  a  readiness  of  invention,  a  correct- 
ness of  design,  an  ai/imation  of  expression,  a  warmth  and 
brilliancy  of  colouring,  and  a  surprising  facility  of  touch, 
which  would  have  placed  him,  at  another  time  and  under 
other  circumstances,  at  the  head  of  his  profession.  The  works 

*  The  ehatie«>nor»hip  U  tlic  hiRh«wt  rivil  rank  in  Rn«i«ia,  rimI  the  p!M«  is  for 
Vtfe.  It  hiM  Doih.ni;  in  eutumoii  uiiii  its  tyuouvmooc  diguity  ia  Bui^ignd;  the 
chancetiot  of  Hut<iia  i*  (he  hvftd  uf  lb**  totilgn  acpartnieut. 


which  he  executed  in  competition  with  Rubens  ^irere.  Si 
Francis  receiving  the  Stigmata;   the  Sacrifice  of  Abnih*r 
in  the  Church  of  the  Recolets ;  and  Themis  with  tbe  Afirr 
butes  of  Justice,  in  the  town-house  of  Ghent.    Tbe  Takit.. 
Down  from  the  Cross,  in  the  cathedral  of  the  same  ciiy.  - 
a  composition  which  proves  that  Rombouts  possessed  iij.-t 
of  the  qualities  of  a  great  master.    In  order  to  gain  xskotic* 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  paint  familiar  subjects,  such  ba  rvc- 
certs,  assemblies,  and  merry-makings,  which,  tbougb  ev* 
cuted  with  taste  and  fireedom,  an  far  inferior  to  his  oit^ 
works.    He  also  painted  decorations  for  theatres.     Hai  >  * 
amassed  a  considerable  fortune,  he  commenced  builfliu.*  z 
handsome  mansion,  but  had  not  proceeded  far  when  t 
found  his  means  to  be  inadequate,  and  he  pretended  tl  .*. 
tbe  grand-duke  of  Tuscany  required  his  attendance  .: 
Florence,  as  an  excuse  for  not  proceeding  with  tbe  edifirr 
The  mortification  of  this  disappointment  is  supposed  to  ht' . 
hastened  his  death,  which  took  place  at  Antwerp  in   16  ::. 
according  to  Houbraken,  and  according  to  Weyensans  a 
1640. 

{Biographie  Universelle;  Brywa^sDiciioiuiry  of  Atniet 
and  Engraven.) 

ROME.  ROMA,  the  head  town  of  the  Papal  State,  to-! 
formerly  the  capital  of  the  whole  Western  world,  is  situa>: 
in  the  wide  plain  of  the  Campagna,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber,  15  miles  from  the  sea-coast,  in  41°  54°  N.  lat.  and  I3' 
26'  E.  long.  The  Campagna  about  Rome  is  not  a  pla'?^. 
like  the  flats  of  Apulia  or  Lombardy ;  it  is  a  kind  of  (al)K^ 
land  with  a  verv  undulating  surface,  crossed  by  groups  ari 
ridges  of  low  hills,  and  it  slopes  towards  tbe  south-west  « it. 
a  rapid  descent  to  the  alluvial  marshy  tract  of  the  Maremn^ 
which  extends  along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranear. 
[Campagna  di  Roma;  Mabbmma.]  The  dnoent  from  the 
dry  table-land  of  the  Campagna  to  the  maritime  pla  c 
occurs,  as  we  follow  the  right  bank  of  tbe  Tiber,  about  U':i 
miles  below  Rome,  and  two  miles  and  a  half  above  Can 
due  Rami,  or  the  bifurcation  of  the  Tiber.  At  that  po:: 
the  table-land  is  from  100  to  120  feet  above  the  sea.  O 
the  left  or  southern  bank  the  descent  is  nearer  the  bif or- 
cation,  above  the  Marsh  of  Ostia.  [Ostia.]  Farther  south- 
east, the  villages  of  Pratica  (the  antient  Lavinium)  a::. 
Ardea  stand  on  the  edge  of  the  slope. 

The  basin  of  the  Lower  Tiber,  after  the  river  emerp^ 
from  the  Sabine  Hills  on  one  side  and  Mount  Soractc  os 
the  other,  and  enters  the  Campagna,  partakes  of  the 
character  both  of  the  lowlands  and  the  table-land,  the  iin- 
mediate  banks  of  the  river  being  considerably  lower  thit 
the  surrounding  country.  The  site  of  Rome  consists  part'r 
of  several  strips  of  low  land  on  both  banks  of  tbe  Tiber.  i\  > 
ordinary  level  of  the  river  being  there  about  35  feet  abort 
that  of  the  sea,  and  nartlv  of  the  table-land  of  the  Campagru. 
which  rises  on  both  sides  from  150  to  200  feet  above  the 
river.  The  projections  of  this  table-land  which  advan" 
towards  the  river  have  been,  perhaps  improperiv,  ca::«;-: 
nills;  and  hence,  the  name  of  the  Seven  Hills.  After  ilv 
enlargement  of  the  city  walls  by  Aurelian,  these  hilh  - 
projections  were  considerably  more  than  seven.  On  the  n.: . 
bank  of  the  river,  the  Vatican  and  the  Janiculus,  which'*: - 
within  the  modern  city,  are  a  continuation  of  the  ndgi- 
Monte  Mario,  which  is  outside  of  the  walls  to  the  north,  a. . 
is  450  feet  above  tbe  sea,  and  of  Monte  Verde  to  the  soutL 
On  the  left  or  eastern  bank,  the  table-land  of  the  Can)- 
pagna  extends,  within  the  walls  of  Rome,  in  a  semicimiUr 
shape,  forming  several  projections  to  the  west  towards  ih< 
river.  The  low  grounds  between  these  projections  and  tU 
river  constitute  the  Campus  Martins,  on  which  the  greater 
part  of  the  modem  town  is  built.  Beginning  from  th' 
north,  the  first  projection  of  high  lands  within  the  town  3 
that  called  Monte  Pincio  (the  antient  CoUis  Hortuloruici: 
farther  east,  and  partly  separated  fix)m  it  by  a  depression  jt 
ravine,  is  the  Quirinal.  and  still  farther  south-east  l..- 
Esquiline.  In  a  kind  of  recess  between  the  Quirinal  ar . 
the  Esquiline  is  a  smaller  projection,  which  has  n?ct.x.. . 
the  name  of  Mount  Viroinalis,  but  which  is  now  hardly  <r- 
tinguishable  from  the  other  two. '  It  rises  above  and  nora 
of  the  church  of  San  Lorenzo  Panisperna.  The  Quinm  . 
Viminal,  and  Esquiline  are  joined  on  the  east,  within  the  »  alU 
of  Rome,  by  an  extensive  plateau,  which  is  about  I50  fni 
above  the  ordinary  level  of  the  Tiber,  and  which  slopes  *-qi\i.\ 
towards  the  coun  try  outside  of  the  walls  of  Rome.  The  hT?he  . 
points  of  the  Escjuiline  and  the  Quirinal  are  nearly  20?  iV% : 
above  the  Tiber.  South  of  the  Esquiline,  and  separated  froiL 
it  by  a  depression  or  valloy,  is  Mount  Cselius,  which  seem* 
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■boot  one  mile  in  length  from  tbe  Piazza  del  Fo- 
ot gicet  northern  entianoe  of  Rome,  a  handsome  open 
with  an  obelnk  m  the  middle,  to  tbe  palace  of  Venice, 
the  foot  of  the  Capitol.  Two  other  streets  branch  out 
isa  dd  Popolo,  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  CSorso, 
at  an  aeote  angle  with  it.  One  leads  sontb-east  to  the 
open  plaee  called  Piazza  di  Spagna,  the  great  resort  of 
at  tbe  foot  of  the  Pinoian  Mount,  after  crossing 
which,  it  eontinQes  in  the  same  direction  to  the  College  of 
Flropa^andm  at  the  foot  of  tbe  Quirinal.  The  other  street, 
caDed  Ripetta,  nins  in  a  south  direction,  parallel  to  the 
baiih  of  the  Tiber,  and  then,  following  the  bend  of  the  riyer, 
leads,  onder  a  different  name,  to  tbe  bridge  of  Sant*  Anselo. 
About  the  middle  of  the  Corso  is  a  square,  called  Pmzza 
C(donna,from  tbe  antient  pillar  which  stands  in  tbe  middle 
of  it  [Antonins  Column.]  Immediately  to  tbe  west  of 
the  Piazza  Colonna  is  an  irregular  square,  which  crowns  a 
alight  eminence  called  Monte  Citorio,  or  Citatorio,  a  small 
hilT  which  rises  in  the  middle  of  tbe  Campus  Martius.  It 
eoDtains  a  fine  building,  called  Curia  Innocenziana,  in  which 
the  courts  of  justice  sit:  a  handsome  obelisk  stands  in  front 
of  it  Returning  to  the  Corso,  and  following:  it  southwards, 
we  meet  with  a  street  on  the  left,  which  leads  to  tbe  Fon- 
tana  di  Trevi,  the  handsomest  fountain  in  Rome,  and  then 
we  come  to  another  street,  leading  to  tbe  ascent  of  the  Qui* 
rinal,  or  Monte  Cavallo.  Farther  up  tbe  Corso,  on  the  right, 
is  a  wide  street,  called  Strada  del  Gesii,  which  leads  to  the 
splendid  diurch  and  convent  of  that  name,  tbe  bead-quarters 
of  tbe  Order  of  tbe  Jesuits,  from  whence,  turning  to  tbe 
left,  is  a  street  that  leads  to  the  foot  of  the  Capitol.  The 
whole  of  this  part  of  tbe  city,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Corso,  consists  chiefly  of  regular  and  substantial  buildings. 
Tbe  most  remarkable  are :  1.  the  Palazzo  Borgbese,  near 
Ripetta,  one  of  tbe  largest  and  finest  in  Rome  ;  it  contains 
a  choice  collection  of  paintings,  by  Titian,  Domenichino, 
Albano,  Annibale  Caracci,  Caravaggio,  Parmigiano,  and 
other  great  masters.  2.  Further  north  the  old  mausoleum 
of  Augustus  has  been  transformed  into  an  amphitheatre, 
called  Correa,  for  bull-fights,  fireworks,  and  other  popular 
diversions.  3.  Palazzo  Ruspoli,  on  the  Corso,  in  a  good 
style  of  architecture,  by  Ammanato.  has  a  much-admired 
staircase,  constructed  by  Martino  Longbi,  consisting  of  115 
steps,  each  of  a  single  block  of  white  marble.  The  extensive 
ground- floor  of  tbe  palace  has  been  converted  into  a  coffee- 
house, which  is  tne  largest  in  Rome,  and  consists  of 
various  rooms,  where  several '  crocchi,'  or  clubs  of  lawyers, 
merchants,  and  other  nersons  assemble,  that  of  the  contri- 
butors to  the  'Giornale  Arcadico,*  the  literary  review  of 
Rome,  among  tbe  rest  Tbe  club  of  the  artists  is  held  at 
tbe  Caff6  del  Greco,  in  the  Piazza  di  Spagna ;  that  of  the 
antiquarians  at  the  caff6  of  Foatana  di  Trevi ;  the  club  of 

Srofessors  and  other  men  of  letters  meets  at  the  Caff§  di 
[onto  Citorio.  4.  Palazzo  Ghi^i,  which  forms  the  north 
side  of  tbe  Piazza  Colonna,  contains  some  choice  paintings, 
and  a  fine  library  rich  in  curious  MSS.,  among  others  an 
inedited  chronicle  of  the  monastery  of  Mount  Soracte;  a 
copy  of  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  written  in  the  eleventh 
century;  several  letters  of  Melancthon;  one  of  Henry 
VIII.  of  England,  concerning  Luther;  about  twenty 
Tolumes  of  original  documents  relative  to  tbe  treaty  of 
"Westphalia;  a  handsome  parchment  volume,  in  folio, 
containing  French  and  Flemish  music  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  &c.  5.  Palazzo  Piombino,  on  the  opposite  or 
south  side  of  the  square.  6.  Palazzo  Sciarra  Colonna, 
on  tbe  Corso,  has  a  rich  collection  of  paintings  and 
a  handsome  Doric  marble  gate.  7.  Palazzo  Doria,  a  vast 
building,  designed  by  Borroroino,  also  contains  a  gallery 
of  choice  paintings.  8.  Tbe  Palazzo  Torlonia,  formerly 
Odescalcbi,  or  Bracciano,  on  the  Piazza  S  Apostoli,  has  a 
splendid  marble  gallery  fitted  up  in  the  modern  taste,  and 
some  good  modern  paintings.  9.  On  the  opposite  side,  next 
to  tbe  church  of  S.  Apostoli,  is  the  Palazzo  Colonna,  with  a 
handsome  court  and  gardens  behind,  which  extend  up  the 
slope  of  the  Quirinal,  and  a  gallery  of  paintings  with  some 
splendid  portraits  by  Titian,  Veronese,  and  Giorgione.  10. 
The  huge  Palazzo  di  Venezia,  so  called  because  it  once  be- 
longed to  that  proud  republic,  is  now  occupied  by  the  Aus- 
trian ambassador ;  it  looks  like  an  old  castle,  with  its  massive 
walls  and  battlemenU.  11.  Opposite  the  church  of  tbe 
Gesd  is  the  Palazzo  Altieri.  All  these  palaces  are  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  tbe  Corso.  The  principal  churches 
in  tbe  same  district  are :  1.  Santa  Maria  ael  Popolo,  which, 
like  moat  churohea  at  Rome,  eontaina  tome  good  paintings. 


several  remarkable  sepulchral  monuments,  and  a  handsnr 
chapel  belonging  to  the  Gbigi  family.     2.  San   CarH 
Corso.    3.  8.  Lorenzo  in  Lucina,  raised  on  Che  ruina  of  -  - 
antient  temple.    4.  S.  Ignazio,  which  is  rich  in  ornamen:* 
adjoins  tbe  GrM;orian  or  Roman  College.    6.  The  bar 
some  church  del  Gesii  contains  some  good  and  some  ind  i  ffen 
paintings,  tbe  splendid  chapel  of  8.  Ignatiua,  enricbed  w  «. 
lapis  lazuli,  silver,  and  gold,  and  tbe  mausoleum  of  Bel  . 
mine,  by  Bernini.    6.  Santi  Apoatoli,  with  the  fine  raai  -  - 
leum  of  Pope  Ganganelli,  tbe  work  of  Canova  when  <.:■  • 
twenty-five  years  old  (which    has   been    so    graphical 
described   by  Milizia  in  bis  letters),  and  a  cenotaph.  * 
tbe  same  illustrious  artist,  to  the  memory  of  his  fn^. 
tbe  engraver  Volpato.    In  tbe  adjoining  doiaters  is  u- 
tomb  of  Cardinal  Bessarion.    7.  &  Marcello  contains  rv 
sepulchral    monument  of  Cardinal    ConsalvL       8.  Sa: 
Maria  in  Vialata,  &e. 

West  of  the  Corso,  and  between  it  and  tbe  Tiber,  is  : 
dense  mass  of  irregular  streets,  a  busy  part  of  the  town,  cc  :- 
taining  market-places,  shops,  and  inferior  dwelling,  v.:  :> 
here  and  there  a  fine  buildmg.    Towards  tbe  centre  of  tf » 
district  is  the  fine  oval  place  called  Piazza  Navona  (the  ^'.■ 
tient  Circus  Agonalis),  one  of  tbe  largest  in  Roone,  with  -* 
fountains,  by  Bernini,  its  three  churches,  and  the  nio«k^ 
palace  Braschi  at  one  extremity  of  it.    Tbe  university  ca!!.: 
La  Sapienza  is  in  the  neighbourhood.    Between  it  and  \ 
(}orso  IS  the  Rotunda  [Panthbon],  next  to  which  is  tu. 
Palazzo  Giustiniani,  and  on  tbe  other  side  of  it  is  the  la.^r 
church  and  Dominican  convent  of  Jji  Minerva.     Nearer  . 
the  river  are:  1.  the  Palazzo  della  Cancelleria.  byBramar.r 
2.  The  Palazzo  Farnese,  the  best-built  in  Rome,  with  : 
square  be  fore  it,  ornamented  by  two  handsome  fountain? : 
some  of  tbe  apartments  are  painted  by  Caracci,  Zuccjl-  . 
Vasari,  and  others.     Next  to  the  Piazza  Farnese  U  an- 
other square,  called  Campo  di  Fiore.    3.  The  Palazzo  S  pa<:: 
with  a  collection  of  antient  sculptures,  among  others  \i 
supposed  statue  of  Pompey,  and  some  very  floe  ba&'s<>-T - 
lievos,  found  at  Santa  Agnese  without  the  walls.     4.  T: 
handsome  church  of  Santa  Maria  in  ValliceUa,be\onginL  * 
the  brothers  of  S.  Filippo  Neri,  or  Congregation  of  tbe  Or> 
toire  [Neri,  Filippo  ;  Oratorio],  a  most  gentlemanly,  u:  • 
assuming,  and  useful  body  of  clergymen.  The  library  conUi:,« 
many  valuable  MSS.,  historical  and  ecclesiastical.     5.  Tb-- 
church  Santa  Maria  delFAnima  has  some  good  paintir.?« 
and  the  monuments  of  Pope  Adrian  VI.  and  of  Lucas  B  • 
stenius,  a  Protestant  converted  to  Catholicism,  who  d.t: 
librarian  of  the  Vatican.    Holstenius  was  succeeded  in  \  .- 
.office  by  Allatius,  a  native  of  Chios,  and  Allatiua  «*as  >Lt- 
ceeded  by  J.  Simonius  Assemani,  a  Maronite.    This  be- 
terogeneous  succession  of  librarians  gave  occasion  to  !}>.' 
following  distich,  in  tbe  caustic  humour  of  modern  Rome:^ 

*  Pneftut  hsreticus;  post  hone  tehismaliciu ;  at  nunc 
Turca  prsest :  Petrt  bibliotheca.  Vale.' 

Near  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber,  and  parallel  to  it,  rum  i 
handsome  regular  street,  called  Strada  Giulia,  about  tbnv- 
quarters  of  a  mile  long,  from  Ponte  Sisto  to  Ponte  S.  Ac- 
gelo.  This  district,  though  well  built,  is  dull,  when  cvzn- 
pared  with  the  Corso  and  the  adjoining  stree& 

South  of  Ponte  Sisto,  along  tbe  left  bank  of  tbe  T.l>  *. 
and  extending  round  the  western  base  of  tbe  Capital  i 
the  foot  of  the  Palatine,  is  the  lowest,  meanest,  and  dtrt..^. 
part  of  modern  Rome.  It  is  partly  occupied  by  tbe  Je«v 
who  are  cooped  up  to  tbe  number  of  4000,  in  several  i .  :> 
row  filthy  alleys,  in  rows  of  tall  old  bouses,  near  the  rw^: 
side,  between  Ponte  Sisto  and  Ponte  S.  Bartolomeo.  Tlo 
are  not  allowed  to  live  outside  of  their  district,  called  Ghct*  \ 
which  is  separated  by  a  wall  from  the  rest  of  the  io«r 
They  are  not  otherwise  molested.  Tbey  have  their  Kab\o 
and  a  synagogue,  a  sort  of  municipal  council,  tbetr  sch<A^, 
support  their  own  poor,  and  follow  their  customary  occl<(  . 
tion  of  buying  and  selling.  The  lower  sort  are  seen  al . : : 
the  streets  of  Rome,  with  their  dingy  bags,  crying  *  r. 
vecchi,'  old  clothes.  Some  of  the  higher  class  catry  •:. 
trade  with  foreign  countries,  and  are  regular  merchant 
It  has  been  obserFed  that  this  district,  Iqm  and  dirty  as  ii  is 
is  remarkably  healthy.  Facing  the  Ghcttois  the  island  of  S. . 
Bartolomeo,  with  the  church  of  that  name,  and  an  Iioh[ui:i. 
kept  by  the  philanthropic  congregation  commonly  call  *' 
the  Ben  Fratelli,  from  their  motto,  •  Fate  bene,  Frad .  ' 
(•  brethren,  do  good'  to  your  fellow-men),  which  was  founde-; 
in  Spain,  about  1538,  by  S.  Juan  de  Dies :  tbe  brethren  <}e> 
vote  themselvee  to  attend  on  and  nurse  gratuitoualy  tbe  sicl 
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Hot  IX.  and  continued  by  tuooessivd  popes)  is  the  eitadel  of 
Rome,  but  it  is  not  capable  of  a  regular  defence.  It  serves 
Bs  a  state  prison  and  also  as  a  house  of  oorrectiou. 

The  district  called  Transtevere  lies  south  of  the  Borgo 
and  between  the  Janiculus  and  the  Tiber,  and  commu- 
nicates with  the  Borgo  by  the  handsome  gate  of  S. 
Spirito.  The  JaniculCis  is  a  long  straight  ridge  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  long  from  north  to  south,  and  it  rises  nearly 
300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river.  In  the  northern  half 
of  its  length  it  rises  almost  immediately  from  the  bank  of 
Tiber,  leaving  however  sufficient  level  ground  for  a  street, 
which  from  its  length  is  called  La  Lungara,  This  street 
contains  some  fine  buildings,  the  Paltfzzo  Salviati,  the 
Palazzo  Corsini,  one  of  the  handsomest  in  Rome,  once  the 
residence  of  Christina  of  Sweden,  with  a  gallery  of  paintings, 
a  library,  and  delightful  gardens  which  extend  up  the  slope 
of  the  Janiculus,  and  from  which  there  is  a  splendid  view 
of  Rome;  and  lastly.  La  Farnesina,  a  house  and  gardens 
built  by  the  wealthy  banker  Ghigi  in  the  time  of  Leo  X.. 
with  some  fine  frescoes  by  Raphael.  On  the  slope  of  the 
Janiculus  is  the  Villa  Lante,  the  casino  of  which  was  painted 
by  Giulio  Romano.  Tbe  church  and  convent  of  8. 
Onofrio,  likewise  on  the  Janiculus,  above  La  Lungara,  is 
worthy  of  notice,  as  having  been  the  last  asylum  of  Tasso, 
where  he  died  and  was  buried.  Another  Italian  poet,  Gkiidi, 
is  also  buried  at  S.  OnofriOb 

Towards  tbe  southern  end  of  the  Lungara  the  hill  recedes 
farther  fVom  the  banks  of  the  river,  which  here  makes  a 
bend  to  the  east,  and  it  is  within  this  bend  that  the  great 
bulk  of  the  district  called  Transtevere  is  situated.    Some  of 
the  streets  run  up  the  Janiculus  to  the  gate  of  8.  Pan- 
crazio,  but  the  higher  part  of  the  hill  is  chiefly  unbuilt, 
though  it  is  enclosed  within  the  walls.    Tbe  villa  Spada  is 
in  this  part,  near  the  gate,  outside  of  which  is  the  villa  Pam* 
fili,  a  favourite  promenade  of  the  youth  of  Rome,  with  shady 
walks,  waterworks,  and  clusters  of  lofty  umbrella  pines. 
Among  the  most  remarkable  buildings  of  Transtevere  is  the 
church  of  S.  Pietro  in  Montorio,    which  contains  some 
fine  paintings,  and  in  the  cloisters  an  elegant  circular  temple 
by  Bramante.     Above  S.  Pietro  in  Montorio,  in  a  com- 
manding situation,  is  the  fountain  of  L'Acqua  Paola,  the 
largest  in  Rome^  which  appears  at  a  distance  like  a  triple 
triumphal  arch  with  streams  of  water  rushing  through :  it 
was  constructed  by  Paul  V.  with  the  marble  taken  from  a 
temple  of  Minerva.    Lower  down,  at  Uie  foot  of  the  hill,  is 
the  collegiate  church  of  Santa  Maria  in  Transtevere,  a 
vast  and  handsome  structure,  with  granite  and  porphyry 
columns,  rich  marbles,  some  good  paintings,  and  an  old 
mosaic  of  the  twelfth  century.    Near  to  it  is  the  fine  Bene- 
dictine convent  of  S.  Calisto,  in  the  library  of  which  is 
a  splendid  Latin  Bible  of  the  ninth  century,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  have  belonged  to  Charlemagne,  but  from  the  illu- 
minations it  appears  more  probable  that  it  was  written 
for  his  grandson  Charles  the  Bald.    A  long  street  leads 
from  S.  Calisto  to  the  church  and  convent  of  S.  Fran- 
cesco a  Ripa,  once  inhabited  by  St  Francis  of  Assisi.    The 
church  is  ornamented  with  paintings,  sculptures,  and  rich 
marbles,  and  has  a  chapel  with  vaults  belonging  to  the 
the  Pallavicini  ikmilv.    Not  far  from  S.  Francesco  is  the 
large  building  of  8.  Miehele  a  Ripa,  near   the  Tiber, 
facing  the  Ayentine  hill,  which  rises  on  the  opposite  bank. 
S.  Miohele  is  one  of  the  most  useful  and  best  conducted 
charitable  establishments  of  Rome,  and  is  inhabited  by  above 
seven  hundred  persons.     It  consists  of  a  work-house  or 
house  of  industry  for  poor  boys  and  girls,  of  a  school  of 
the  fine  arts  for  those  boys  who  have  a  ta&te  for  them,  of 
an  asylum  for  the  old  and  infirm  of  both  sexes,  and  of  a 
house  of  correction  for  j  uvenile  offenders.   Tournon,  Val6ry, 
and  other  recent  writers  agree  in  praising  the  arrange- 
ment,  and    regulation  of  this  important  esUblishment. 
Along  one  side  of  this  vast   building  is.  the  handsome 
quay  and  landing-place  of  Ripa  Grande,  where  the  vessels 
which  ascend  the  Tiber  from  the  sea  land  their  goods, 
and  annexed  to  which  are  warehouses.    Below  it  is  the 
Porta  Portoee,  or  gate  leading  to  Piumioino,  which  is  the 
southern  extremity  of  Rome  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber. 
There  are  above  three  hundred  churches  in  Rome,  most 
of  which  are  worthy  of  notice,  either  for  their  arehitecture  or 
for  their  paintings  and  other  ornaments.    We  have  men- 
tioned a  few  of  the  most  interesting,  and  we  refer  to  Vasi, 
Fea.  and  the  other  guide-books  for  further  information.  The 
churches  constitute  one  of  the  principal  attractions  of  mo- 
dem Rome. 


The  palaces  of  the  nobility  form  another  clais  of  i 
ing  objects.    It  has  been  said  sneeringly,  that  every  bu>u-' 
atltome  that  has  a '  porte  cochdre,'  or  carriage-gaite»  ia  cat". 
a  palace :  this  may  seem  very  witty,  but  it  is  never tbek-*. 
true  that  Rome  contains  many  reel  palaces,  buil<lings  . ' 
princely  magnitude  and  imposing  style,  containing  \u>' 
courts  and  long  ranges  of  spacious  apartmenta.  and  it  c  . 
boast  of  a  greater  number  of  these  than  any  other  capital 
the  world.    In  point  however  of  interior  oemfort,  neatnesi*  r 
splendour,  most  of  them  are  sadly  deficient.    The  walls  «r 
of  Travertine  or  Tiburtine  stone,  the  pillars  and  atairca*^- 
are  frequently  of  marble  and  other  costly  materials ;  but  i  j 
furniture  is  old,  clumsy,  and  scanty ;  the  floor  of  the  apar- 
ment  is  often  of  unvarnished  brick,  and  the  eurtcuns  aj. . 
tapestry  are  dingy,  and  a  general  want  of  deanllnesa  is  irt 
quently  observable.    The  men-servants  are  often  numtra  l  • 
in  the  hall,  but  thej^  are  dirty,  laiy,  and  Unpaid.     Pas^: . 
through  the  long  suites  of  vast  and  lofty  apartments,  you  h  - 
here  and  there  marble  tables,  fine  paintings,   and  hoA^j 

gilt  chairs,  but  nothing  resembling  the  Parisian  salon  c 
oudoir,  or  the  English  drawing-room.    The  ground  di,  - 
is  either  let  as  shops  or  used  for  coach-houses,  stable,  k* 
chens  or  other  menial  oflSces,  and  the  windowa  are  gua/d^i 
with  a  stronff  iron  grating,  without  glass  behind  it,  wh:* . 
gives  to  the  lower  part  of  the  building  the  appearance  vf 
a  prison.    Several  of  the  Roman  palaces  are  partly  let  ij 
loogers,  and  the  owners  occupy  only  one  floor  or  part  u:  . 
floor  ;  the  building  being  too  large  for  any  single.  fiimiJr  i 
live  in,  except  such  as  a  baronial  family  of  the  feudal  tima 
with  its  numerous  dependants.    The  higher  and  wealibh.: 
Roman  nobles  however,  the  Borghese,  Colonna,  Doria,  R^yi- 
pigliosi,  and  others,  still  retain  something  of  that  feud^ 
state,  although  they  have  lost  their  feudal  jurisdiction. 

The  villas  of  the  Roman  nobility  are  more  pleasant  tk&: 
their  palaces.  *  The  modern  villas,  those  splenaid  residenvi.> 
of  the  modem  Romans,  are  like  a  connecting  link  betwct- 
them  and  their  proud  predecessors  of  the  classical  timtt 
The  modern  Roman  palace  differs  greatly  from  tbe  antics: 
Roman  house,  but  the  villa  resembles  much  what  we  rv^ 
of  the  country-houses  of  the  wealthy  Romans  of  old.  Ti^.-^ 
is  in  both  the  same  taste  of  magnificent  retirement.  11. 
mansions  of  these  villas  have  generally  their  firont  towarC: 
Rome,  whose  splendid  horizon  harmonises  with  the  pomp  ^i 
their  architectui-e,  and  with  the  display  of  rich  marble,  sutuo 
pillars,  and  vases  and  fountains  with  which  they  are  de  v- 
rated.  The  gardens  are  mostly  regularly  laid  out,  thoL.: 
not  monotonous ;  they  are  not  made,  like  the  English  psr^s 
for  the  effect  of  scenery  within,  but  to  afford  quiet  «au; 
from  which  to  enjoy  the  splendid  scenery  withouL  Eveii  .s 
its  solitary  and  often-neglected  state,  the  Roman  villa  retii.i« 
its  antient  classical  character,  and  its  melancholy  appearanct 
seems  to  add  to  its  grandeur.'  (Val6ry,  Voyaget  en  Ita*.', 
XV.  1.)  Several  of  the  villas  are  within  the  walls  of  Root.. 
such  as  Medici,  Piombino,  Mattel,  Corsini,  and  others  wfa.*. 
have  been  mentioned ;  others  are  outside  of  the  walls,  su*. 
as  the  Villa  Pamfili,  on  the  Janiculus ;  Villa  Patrizi,  outazdi*  ?c' 
Porta  Pia;  and  the  \illa  Madama,  upon  Monte  Mano,  >i 
called  fix>m  Margaret  of  Austria,  a  natural  daughter  of  Cho;' > 
v.,  who  was  married  to  Ottavio  Famese,  duke  of  Parma.  T: 
house  was  designed  by  Raphael,  and  executed  by  Giulio  Ro- 
mano, who  painted  the  loggia  as  a  hall.  The  Villa  Albanu  ^ 
though  shamefully  plundered  by  the  French  republicans  i 
1798,  on  the  plea  that  its  then  possessor  was,  naturdii' 
enough,  their  political  enemy,  has  still  retained  or  recoven^I 
so  much  of  its  inexhaustible  treasures  as  to  be  reckoned  i>t 
third  museum  of  antiquities  in  Rome,  and  next  to  the  V.- 
tican  and  the  Capitol.  In  the  time  of  its  full  splendoui  : 
was  Winckelman's  great  study,  which  he  illustrated  in  hia 
'  Storia  dell*  Arte*  and  his  '  Monumenti  Inediti.'  Tbe  gre^j' 
boast  of  the  Albani  museum  is  that  its  collection  i»  ^ 
efaoice,  while  most  other  collections  contain  a  great  deal  ili 
is  bad.  Cardinal  Alessandro  Albani,  who  created  this  not- 
villa  and  its  still  nobler  museum  towards  the  middle  uf  tl; 
last  century,  made  it  the  business  of  his  life ;  he  was  a  m^ 
of  taste  and  an  enthusiast  for  antiquity  and  the  fine  act% 
Among  the  finest  sculptures  are,  the  rilievoof  AHtinou»,  irc 
Thetis  found  in  the  villa  of  Antoninus  Pius  at  Lanuviurr, 
the  Minerva,  the  Jupiter,  the  Apollo  Sauroctonoa,  Diogcuc^ 
in  his  tub,  the  two  Caryatides  representing  Grvc.. 
basket-bearers,  the  bassi-rilievi  of  the  triumph  of  M.  Aur.*- 
lius,  and  others. 

The  Villa  Borghese,  on  the  Pincian  Mount,  outsido  J 
the  walls,  is  well  koown  for  its  gardens,  which  are  laid  out 
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and  the  whole  social  system  was  violently  overturned.   The 
population  then  dwinc^led  apace,  and  in  1810  it  was  123,000, 
of^wbich  no  less  than  30,000  were  on  the  poor-lists  made  out 
by  the  rectors  of  the  respective  parishes.    (Toumon,  vol. 
ii.,  p.  136.)    It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  Chi- 
teauvieux  visited  Rome  a  second  time  in  1813.    'I  entered 
the  city  by  the  same  road  as  before  (by  the  Corso),  but  in- 
stead of  equipages,  I  saw  it  filled  with  droves  of  cattle,  goats, 
and  half'Wila  horses,  driven  along  by  a  number  of  Tartar- 
looking  heidsmen  armed  with  long  spears  and  covered  with 
dark  capotes.  The  population  is  now  reduced  to  1 00,000,  and 
of  this  number  one-tenth  part  are  vine-dressers,  herdsmen,  or 
gardeners.    The  city  presents  everywhere  the  appearance 
of  ruin.    As  there  are  more  houses  than  inhabitants  (he 
means  families),  the  houses  are  not  repaired ;  when  thev 
get  out  of  order,  the  occupiers  remove  to  others.     A 
multitude  of  convents  have  assumed    the  appearance  of 
ruins ;  a  number  of  palaces,  no  longer  inhabited,  are  left 
without  even  a  porter  to  take  care  of  tnem.*  {Letirei  icritei 
d'Jialie.)    And  yet,  though  he  had  the  recent  history  of 
the  country  before  his  eyes,  Cb&teauvieux  attributed  this  de- 
population and  decay  to  the  advance  of  the  malaria.    The 
fact  is,  that  wherever  the  population  gets  thin  and  misera- 
ble, the  malaria  will  gain  ground ;  it  will  take  possession 
of  houses  and  gardens  from  which  the  warmth  of  tne  blazing 
hearth,  and  the  cheering  breath  of  human  life,  and  the 
cares  of  domestic  industry  "have  disappeared.    (See  on  this 
subject  an  article  '  On  modern  Books  of  Travels  in  Italy,'  in 
No.  VIII.  of  the  '  Quarterly  Journal  of  Education.')    The 
population  of  Rome  has  rapidly  increased  since  the  peace 
of  1814;  by  the  census  of  Easter,  1838,  it  amounted  to 
148,903  inhabitants,  e.<clusive  of  4500  Jews.    (Serristori, 
Statislica  cT Italia.)    An  account  of  its  distribution,  social 
occupations,  habits,  and  other  moral  features  comes  under 
another  head  of  this  article. 

The  temperature  of  Rome  is  generally  mild  and  genial ; 
frosts  occur  in  January ;  but  the  thermometer  seldom  de- 
scends lower  than  26*  of  Fahrenheit,  and  the  midday  sun 
generally  produces  a  thaw.  The  tramontana,  or  north  wind, 
sometimes  however  blows  cold  and  piercing  for  days  together. 
Snow  falls  at  times,  but  it  seldom  remains  on  the  ground  for 
more  than  a  day.  Orange-trees  thrive  in  the  open  air,  but 
lemon-trees  require  covering  during  the  winter  months. 
Rains  are  frequent  and  heavy  in  November  and  December, 
but  fogs  are  rare.  In  the  summer  months  the  heat  is  at 
times  oppressive,  especially  when  the  scirocco,  or  south  wind, 
blows.  The  hour  which  follows  sunset  is  considered  the 
most  unwholesome  in  summer,  and  people  avoid  exposure 
to  the  open  air. 

The  sky  of  Rome  has  been  admired  by  most  travellers  for 
its  soft  transparent  light,  its  ultramarine  blue  tinge,  and  the 
splendid  colours  of  the  sunset,  which  Claude  has  so  well  ren- 
dered. The  general  scenery  of  the  country,  the  purple  hue 
of  the  mountains,  and  the  long  waving  lines  of  the  plain  of 
the  Campagna,  are  noticed  under  Alb^  Lonoa.  Within  the 
wallH  of  Rome  there  are  many  fine  points  of  view.  From 
the  tower  of  the  Senatorial  Palace  on  the  Capitol,  there 
is  a  good  panorama  of  Rome,  embracing  both  the  old  and 
new  towns;  from  the  terrace  of  La  Trinity  de'  Monti  is  a 
fine  western  view  of  modern  Rome;  there  is  another  view 
from  the  Janiculus,  in  an  opposite  or  eastern  direction ;  and 
lastly,  from  the  gallery  above  St.  Peter's  dome  is  a  splendid 
and  extensive  panorama,  embracing  the  whole  town,  the 
Campagna,  the  distant  mountains,  and  the  long  line  of  the 
blue  sea. 

For  the  better  understanding  of  the  topography  of  Rome, 
the  large  map  of  NoUi.  the  atlas  which  accompanies  Bunsen's 
'  Beschreibung  der  Stadt  Rom,'  or  the  small  map  by  the 
Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  may  be  con- 
sulted. The  map  in  Brocchi's  work  above  mentioned  gives 
a  good  idea  of  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

TaBLX  of  tOMS  OP  THS  MORE  REMAKKABLS  MODERN 

Buildings  in  Rome. 
[The  dates  are  to  be  considered  only  as  approximations  to 
the  time  when  the  resoective  atructurcs  were  either  com- 
menced or  in  proKres8.j 

Date.  UiiUiiiut.  Aiebitwl. 

1375    Santa  Mariasopra  la  Minerva, 

the  only  Gothic  church  in 

Rome     •         .        •        • 
1400    Santa  Maria  dcU'  Anima      • 

Castel  S.  Angelo,  restored 
1432    Church  of  Spirito  Saoto      • 


Dmto. 
1440 
1450 
1460 


1468 
1494 


1500 
1505 
1506 


1513 


1526 


1550 
1556 

1560 

1564 


1576 
1580 


1586 

1595 
1995 
1602 
1603 


1608 

1612 
1614 


1618 


BaiUSng.' 

S.  Stefano  Rotondo  restored 
S.  Franoeioo  .  •  • 
Palazzo  di  Venezia  •  • 
Santa  Maria  del  Popolo  • 
S.  Pietro  in  Montorio  • 

S.  Pietro  Rotonda  in  da      • 
Hospital  S.  Spirito      . 
Cloister  SS.  Apostoli  • 

8.  Marco  •        •        • 

Cancelleria         . 
Cloister  Santa   Maria  della 

Pace 
S.  Pietro  in  Vincoli  restored 
Palazzo  Sora 
St.  Peter's  begun 
Palazzo  Giraud  . 
Palazzo  Chigi     • 
Palazzo  Palma    • 
Santa  Maria  di  Loreto 
Famesina  .         .         • 
Palazzo  Caffarelli        • 
Palazzo  Linotti  • 
Villa  Madama    •        • 
Palazzo-Strozzi  .         • 
Palazzo  Massimi  begun 
Palazzo  Cicciaporci     • 
Palazzo  Cenci     •        • 
Palazzo  Lanti     .        • 
Madonna  dell*  Orto     • 
Palazzo  Serlupi  .         • 
Palazzo  Niccolioi 
8.  Spirito,  facade 

Palazzo  Famese  •        • 

Villa  Giulia  begun      • 

Palazzo  Ruspoli.        • 
II  Campidoglio  • 

Palazzo  Lancellotti     • 
Palazzo  Nari      •         • 
Palazzo  Spada   • 
Palazzo  Negroni         • 
Palazzo  Mattel   . 
Santa  Caterina  de'  Funari 
Collegio  Romano 
CoUegio  della  Sapienza 
Villa  Pia  . 

Villa  Negroni   ..         • 
Capella    Sestina,    in    Santa 

Maria  Maggiore  •  . 
Palazzo  Al temps  • 
Palazzo  Giustiniani  . 
Obelisk  in  front  of  St  Peter 

erected  by 
S.  Andrea  della  Valle. 
San  Michele  in  Sassia. 
SS.  Apostoli  rebuilt  • 
Collegio  Mattel  •  • 
Palazzo  Rospigliosi  • 
Villa  Borghese  .  . 
Palazzo  Sciarra  .  . 
Capella  Borghese  (Sta.  Maria 

Maggiore) 
Aqua  Paulina     . 
St.  Peter's  fa9ade  completed 
Palazzo  Verospi .         . 
Palazzo  Propag;.  Fide  • 
Palazzo  Altien  •        • 
Villa  Ludovisi    .         . 
San  Carlo  •         .         • 
Collegio  Nazareno      • 
8.  Andrea  del  Noviziato 
S.  Francesco  di  Paola  • 


AicUteeC* 

L.  B.  Alberts. 
Giul.  di  Maj 
Baccio  PinteilL 

Bramanteu 


1640    Palaiso  Barberini 

Palazzo  Mattel  •         . 
1642    Palazzo  Madama  (di  Governo) 
Palazzo  Pamflli  . 
Santa  Agnese  « 

Coria  Innoeenziana    • 


Giul.  di  Majano. 
Bramante. 

Bramante. 

Bramante. 
Bramante. 
Bramante. 
Bald.  Peruzzi. 
Ant.  Sangallo. 
Ant  Sangallo. 
Bald.  Peruzzi. 
RaphaeL 
Bald.  Peruzzi. 
Giul.  Romano. 

Bald.  PeruzzL 
Giul.  Romano. 
Giul.  Romano. 
Giul.  Romano. 
Giul.  Romano. 
Giac.  della  Porta. 
Ditto. 
Mascherino. 

{Ant  Sangalla 
M.  A.  Buonarroti 
(Vasart. 
Vignola. 
Ammanati. 
M.  A.  Buonarroti. 
Pirro  Ligorio. 
Vignola. 
Mazzoni. 
Ammanati. 
Ammanali. 
Giac  della  Porta. 
B.  Ammanati. 
Giac.  della  Porta. 
P.  Ligorio. 
Dom.  Fontana. 

Dom.  Fontana. 
M.  LunghL 
Giov.  Fontana. 

Dom.  Fontana. 
OlivierL 

Rainaldi. 


Bernini. 
Ponzio. 

Ponzio. 

C.  Mademo. 
Onorio  LunghL 
Dom.  Fontana. 
Rossi. 
Beminu 
Onor.  Lungbk 

BeminL 


^Maderaa 
<  BeminL 
(  Borromini. 

Borroroini. 

Maruscelli. 

G  Rainaldu 

G.  Rainaldi. 

{Bernini. 
Carlo 


\H)    Sunt 
Pull 

in;    Colo, 


l.ia    Pal.  Consuiu(nowtMmciu>  tuga. 

Tcatro  Argentina        .        .  M«rq.  Tcoddi. 

T^terui  Cbuich,  fa;ade       .  A.  Galilei. 

Konuna  Trevi    .         .        .  N.  Salvi. 

Palazzo  Conini  reslored      .  Fuga, 

Santa  MariB  Maggiore,  b;ade  Fuga. 

Moipjtal  S.  Spirito  enlarged .  Fuga. 
Villa  Albani 

Palazzo  Pelronj .         .         ,  Fugft. 

Convent  S.  Agoatino  ,       ..  Vnnviinlli. 
New  Sacrijly  St.  Peter's  be- 


gun 

Palazzo  Bruchi .  . 
SO  MusuoPioClementino 
•o[     Excavationi  of  .tho    Foruni 

commenced      ,  ,         . 

Ill     Arch  of    ConstautiiM   exca- 

IS    Temple  of  Veniu  and  Roma 

excavated        .         . 

13    The  Pillar  of  Pbocaa   dU- 

covered  .... 

^3    Basilica  San  Paolo  fuor  delle 

Mura  burnt,  reitored  by  , 

Ij     New  Buildings  of  the  Piazza 

del  Popolo 
la     S.  Andrea  delle  Fratte, ra9ade 
VAatxii  Ceccapiero 
PiBi-office,  Piazza  Colonna  . 
Musco  Gregoriano,  Valicau, 
opened. 


^33 


Carlo  Harchiooni. 
M.  A,  SimonettL 


Belli. 

Giui.  Valadier. 

Luigi  Poletti. 


TriE  PRINCIPAL  Antibnt  Roman  Bitildihgs  op  which 

TUSRB  ABB  Rbhaini. 

BaOt. 

P'tlhi  of  Titut,  haatily  cnmlructed  near  the  Flavian 
\ui|)hii1ieBtre,  about  a.d.  BO,  on  the  site  of  the  gardens  of 
liu  :,'u>liJi.'n  houieof  Nero.  The  ruing  stand  now  in  a  Tins' 
^iiil  called  in  NoUi's  map  Sinibaldi,  on  a  spot  cireum- 
<  iiheil  by  tlie  modem  street  of  the  Polveriera  and  the  street 
r  ihf  Colosseum  ;  they  occupied  a  space  of  about  400  feet 
y  buO.  The  baths  of  Titus  were  howeror  absorbed  ' 
lii'-c  of  Trajan. 

//atAjo/Tm/on.  partly  on  the  same  site,  and  adjoining 
iiftL-  of  Titus,  were  comraeQced  by  Dorottian  and  finished 
y  Trajan ;  they  were  more  estensive  than  those  of  Tilus, 
ml  extended  towards  the  church  of  8.  Piotro  In  Vincoli 
iiirh  (hey  almost  touched.  They  appear,  from  an  inscrip- 
<>[!.  to  have  been  embellishedby  Julius  Felix  Campanianus, 
:  ;i.'l'<.'ct  uf  Rome.  llieM  are  the  baths  of  which  Vasari 
<>niions  the  circumstance,  in  the  Life  of  Giovanni  da 
'line,  of  excavations  being  made  near  S.  Pietro,  and  the 
^•'livery  of  the  pictures  and  stuccoes,  which  so  much 
iMSt-d  both  Giovanni  and  Raphael  that  they  imitated  them 

iliG  arabesques  of  the  Vatican.  Palladio  made  a  plan  of 
losv  baths.    The  plan  of  the  baths  of  Trajan  resembles 

r>  much  those  of  Diocletian;  it  occupies  an  area  of  about 


The  long  side  opposite  the  Colosseum 
iitaiiis  in  (he  centra  the  remains  of  a  graat  semicircular 

Th<.'re  are  &w,  and  those  few  are  unintelligible,  remains 
liic  internal  part  of  the  building.  Fart  of  the 
Uk'n  house  of  Nero  remains  under  the  baths  of  Trajan. 
tlio  passages  and  chambers  of  this  bonee  there  are  still 
iiiL'  elct^ant  arabesque  decorations,  the  colours  of  which  in 
"  e  silll  very  vivid. 


Palladio  restored  the  plan,  and  in-  the  reign  of  Clement 
XII.  an  excavation  was  made  on  their  aiie,  when  a  mag- 
nificent portico,  with  an  ornamented  ceiling,  and  walls 
painted  with  historical  subjects,  were  discovered. 

Bathi  qf  Dioeletiaa,  situated  on  the  Viminal,  and 
erected  by  Diocletian  about  a.d.  303.  They  were  of  vast 
dimensions.  The  extensive  andcapacloua  ruins  were  adapted 
to  the  purposes  of  a  monastery,  and  M,  Angela  transformed 
the  antient  tepidarium,  the  caldarium,  and  a  part  of  the 
(Kgidariuro  into  a  church  with  its  dependencies.  The 
church  is  called  Santa  Maria  degli  Angeli.  The  rest  of 
the  ruins  consist  of  large  brick  masses  with  arches  of 
enormous  span ;  some  of  these  masses  still  support  parts  of 
the  vaulted  ceiling.  On  a  part  of  the  site  of  the  baths  M. 
An  gel  0  constructed  a  spacious  and  elegant  cloister. 

Baiht  qf  Agrippa,  were  enclosed  within  the  space  cir- 
cumscribed by  the  square  of  the  Rotunda  or  Pantheon,  the 
street  of  the  theatre  called  Valle,  the  street  of  the  Slim- 
male,  and  that  of  Gesd.  They  occupied  a  space  about  500 
feet  from  east  to  west,  and  700  from  norlh  to  south.  Ac- 
cording to  Dion  Cassius,  Ihey  were  constructed  a.it.c.  729. 
The  temple  called  the  Pantheon  has  been  sometimes  con- 
sidered apart  of  these  baths. 

BcUht  qf  Nero,  situated  on  tho  ground  which  stretches 
from  east  to  west  between  the  square  of  the  Pantheon  and 
the  square  called  Madams,  and  from  norlh  to  souUi 
between  the  church  of  S.  Buatachio  and  the  street  of 
the  Coppelle.  Eusebius  fixes  the  dale  of  their  construo- 
tion,  A.IX  65.  They  appear  tlterefore  to  have  been  coiB- 
menced  in  the  year  of  Ihe  great  fire  of  Rome  in  the  reign 
of  Nero,  and  during  the  consulate  of  Quintus  or  Caius 
Lecanius  Bassus  and  Marcus  LiciniusCrassus  Frugi.  One 
hemicycle  aloneof  these  baths  existsin  Ihe  inn  of  Ibe  Piazza 
I  Rondanini. 

Ballit  of  Alexander.  An  anonymous  author  quoted  by 
Mabillon  states  that  these  baths  stood  between  the  Piazza 
Navona,  thechurchofS.Eustachio,and  the  Pantheon.  They 
were  therefore  contiguous  to  the  baths  of  Agrippa.  The  hatha 
of  Alexander  were  built,  according  to  Eusebius,  in  the  year 
229,  and,  according  to  Cassiodorus,  in  227,  They  appear 
to  have  been  an  extension  of  the  baths  of  Nero,  as  those  at 
Nero  probably  were  an  extension  of  those  of  Agrippa, 

Baihi  qf  Caraealla.  <^mmenced  about  a.d.  21!,  and 
continued  by  Elagabalus  and  Alexander  Severua.  They  are 
situated  on  a  prolongation  of  the  Aventine,  not  far  fi:om  the 
gate  of  S.  Sebastian.  They  are  perhaps  the  most  exten- 
sive ruins  in  Rome;  but  being  stripped  of  their  marbles, 
columns,  stuccoes,  and  paintings,  they  consist  only  of  vast 
and  lufly  walls,  corbels,  and  niches  of  briclc  and  tile,  and  for 
the  ordinary  spectator  poseess  in  this  dilapidated  slate  Itllla 
interest.  [Baths.]  At  the  extremity  of  the  great  platform 
the  conitructions  are  still  tolerably  perfect,  as  well  as  part  of 
the  casteltum  in  a  neighbouring  vineyard.  The  ruins  stand 
three  separate  vineyards. 

Templti. 

Ttmr^  of  Bnmulut.  Erected  by  Maxentius  to  the  me- 
mory ofhis  son  Romului.  These  ruins,  which  are  vulgarly 
called  the  alnbles  of  tho  Circus  of  Caracallo,  aresitunled  in 
a  large  quadritatenl  enclosure  forming  part  of  Ihe  villa  of 
Maxentius  on  the  Appian  way,  and  about  o 


.1 1  ill  region,  Dt  ia  that  of  the  QuirinaL  f 


1  the 


the  gale  of  S.  Sebastian.  From  two  medals  of  Romulus 
we  see  this  building  as  it  appeared  at  two  separate  periods : 
one  medal  represents  the  building  with  a  dome,  and  with- 
out a'portico;  the  other,  with  the  addition  of  a  portico.  It 
may  have  served  both  for  a  temple  and  a  tomb.  Tlie  lower 
part  or  basement  is  purely  sepulchral,  with  niches  for  the 
sepulchral  urns.  The  ceiling  is  vaulted,  and  supported  by  a 
huge  central  pier.  . 

Temple  qf  Bacehui.    At  what  lime  first  constructed  m 
unoeitkin.    The  tetiutyle  portico  of  four  Corinthian  white 
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marble  columns  is  an  addition,  taken  from  some  other 
edifice,  probably  about  the  time  of  the  Antonmes.  These 
columns  have  been  walled  up,  and  form  part  of  the  modern 
church  to  which  the  cella  has  been  adapted.  In  the  reign 
of  Urban  VIII.  a  circular  altar  with  a  Greek  inscription 
was  found  in  the  subterranean  part  of  this  edifice,  to  the 
left  on  entering.  The  internal  part  of  the  cell  is  adorned 
with  a  stucco  fHeze  representing  military  trophies;  the 
vaulting  is  adorned  with  sunk  octagonal  pannels;  slight 
traces  of  a  bas-relief  remain  in  the  centre  of  the  ceilmg. 
These  ornaments  are  in  a  good  style. 

Temple  J  called  that  of  the  Divus  Redicuhu*  Built  in  com- 
memoration of  Hannibars  retreat  from  Rome,  and  situated 
in  the  same  valley  as  the  Nymphnum  of  Sgeria,  about  a 
mile  from  Rome,  and  close  to  the  little  brook  c^led  Al- 
mone.  At  what  time  it  was  constructed  is  unknown,  and 
the  name  of  the  temple  of  Redieolo  is  probably  founded  in 
error,  as  the  temple  of  this  name  stood  two  miles  from 
Rome  on  the  Via  Appia,  and  to  the  left  on  leaving  the  city. 

It  is  a  most  beautiful  construction  of  brick,  elegantly 
designed,  and  executed  with  great  skill.  The  waUs  of  the 
cella  externally  are  of  yellow  brick,  the  basement  and  pilas- 
ters of  red,  and  the  moulded  parts  are  carved,  and  the  cor- 
nice iff  enriched  with  modillions.  On  the  southern  side  the 
pilasters  are  changed  for  octagonal  columns  set  in  a  sort  of 
niche.  It  appears  that  on  this  side  there  was  a  road,  which 
was  the  cause  of  a  greater  richness  and  of  variation  in  the 
design.  The  portico  had  originally  four  peperino  columns, 
of  which  however  only  part  of  one  on  the  ground  near  the 
temple  remains.  The  interior  was  adorned  with  stuccoed 
ornaments. 

TermpU  qf  Vesta* — One  of  the  temples  to  Vesta,  situated 
in  the  Forum  Boarium  near  the  banks  of  the  Tiber.  Nibby 
'  thinks  that  it  was  constructed  in  the  time  of  the  Antonines. 
It  is  of  a  pure  Greek  style,  and  may  have  been  rebuilt  by 
Vespasian,  who  probably  commemorated  it  by  striking  a 
coin,  on  the  reverse  of  which  this  temple  is  represented. 
Twenty  Corinthian  columns,  of  which  nineteen  remain,  sur- 
n>unded  the  circular  cella,  which  was  formed  of  masonry  in 
the  Greek  taste.  These  columns  are  of  Parian  marble,  and 
fluted ;  they  are  raised  on  a  series  of  steps,  most  of  which 
have  been  destroyed  or  removed.  The  antient  entablature 
and  roof  are  wanting,  and  the  latter  is  supplied  by  an  ugly 
tile  covering. 

Temple  qf  Ceres  and  iVo^^rpintf.— Rebuilt  by  Tiberius, 
and  now  forming  part  of  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  in  Cos- 
medin,  called  also  the  Bocca  della  Verity  is  situated  almost 
opposite  the  circular  temple  of  Vesta.  A  part  of  the  cell 
constructed  with  large  masses  of  travertine,  and  eight  co- 
lumns of  the  peristyle,  remain  partly  walled  up  in  the  church. 
The  fluted  white  marble  columns  are  in  a  good  style,  and  of 
the  Composite  order. 

Temple  of  Fbrhtna  Fin7i>.— Originally  built  by  Servius 
Tullius  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber.  It  was  burnt  and  re- 
built in  the  time  of  the  republic.  It  is  of  an  oblong  figure, 
constructed  of  travertine  stone  and  tufa,  and  stuccoed  with  a 
fine  and  hard  marble  stucco.  The  hexastyle  portico  of  the 
Ionic  order  has  been  walled' up  between  the  columns,  and 
an  engaged  intercolumniation  is  continued  on  the  walls  of 
the  cella.  The  temple  is  placed  on  a  high  moulded  base- 
ment, and  was  ascended  by  a  flight  of  steps.  The  columns 
support  an  entablature,  the  cornice  is  bold,  and  the  frieze  is 
decorated  with  festoons  supported  by  infantine  figures,  and 
intermixed  with  skulls  of  oxen  and  candelabra.  These  are 
however  ill  preserved.  The  style  of  the  architecture  is 
heavy ;  still  the  basement  is  a  grand  feature. 

Temple  qf  Fortune,  according  to  Nibby,  but,  in  the  opi- 
nion of  Bunsen,  the  temple  of  the  Vespaeiani,  is  situated  in 
the  Forum  Romanum,  on  the  Clivus  Capitolinua.  On  the 
entablature  is  the  following  inscription : — 

SBNATVS   FOPVLVSQVS  ROUANVS 
INCENDIO   CON8VMPTVM  RBSTITVIT. 

The  edifice  now  consists  of  a  rude  Ionic  hexastyle  portico 
of  eranite  columns,  two  of  which  are  returned  on  the  flank, 
and  BO  badly  restored  from  the  ruins  of  the  former  temple, 
that  in  one  instance  part  of  the  shaft  firom  the  base  is  placed 
under  a  capital.  The  bases,  capitals,  and  the  entablatura 
are  of  white  marble.  The  internal  part  of  the  frieze  is 
ornaqiented,  but  this  appears  to  have  been  some  of  the  old 
masonrr  used  in  the  rebuilding.  The  portico  and  temple 
were  placed  on  a  Ugh  basement  of  travertine,  which  was 
covered  with  a  Teneer  of  marble^  and  in  front  there  waa  a 
flight  of  steps. 


Temple  of  Jupiter  Tbnonf,  according  to  Nibby;  Bu' 
calls  it  the  Temple  qf  Saturn.    It  is  situated  on  the  1 . 
Capitolinus.    It  was  built  by  Augustus,  and  is  8up|KR^ . 
have  been  restored  by  Sept.  Severus  and  Caracalla.    V 
fragment  of  an  inscription  on  the  entablature  over  the  : 
columns  of  the  angle,  is  read  ....  bstitykr.    The  pc-r* 
was  hexastyle,  of  the  Corinthian  order,  and  of  white  L. 
marble.    The  columns  are  deeply  fluted.    In  order  to  ^- 
space,  the  steps  are  constructed  between  the  columns  ir 
basement  which  supports  them.    The  basement  wns  :. 
with  marble^  and  divided  at  intervals  by  small  pi  las': 
Upon  the  frieze  are  car /ed  instruments  of  sacrifice,  and  * 
decorations  which  remain  indicate  that  the  buildin.:  r 
highly  ornamented.     Between  this  temple  and  that  <i 
the  Temple  of  Concord,  are  the  ruins  of  a  small  aediculs. 
which  was  discovered  a  votive  altar  sacred  to  Faustuu 
Younger.    To  the  left  of  this  temple  are  some  chamb»^ 
front  of  which  was  a  portico  of  cipollino  marble  colun 
of  the  Corinthian  order ;  the  capitals  are  however  adcr* 
with  victories  and  trophies.    From  an  inscription  ou 
entablature  of  the  portico,  these  chambers  appear  to  : 
contained  the  statues  of  the  Dii  Consentes,   replareJ 
Vettius  Agorius,  praefect  of  Rome,  a.d.  368.     Nibby  c 
ders  this  building  to  have  been  originally  constructet 
Hadrian.    It  was  burnt  in  the  reign  of  Commoduss  ani 
stored  by  Septimius  Severus.    Bunsen  calls  it  '  Pori 
Clivi  et  SchoU  Xantha.'    (See  the  Flan  qf  the  Fonm,  : 
Bunsen.) 

Temple  qf  Concord.  The  site  only  of  this  temple  rem 
near  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Tonans.    Of  this  famous  bt 
ing  there  remain  only  the  ruins  of  the  cella,  which  was  • 
ginally  covered  with  giallo  antico  and  pavouazzetto.    T 
pavement  was  formed  of  slabs  of  the  same  material,  i: 
numerous  fragments   discovered  in  the  late  excavai 
prove  that  it  was  profusely  enriched  with  omamental  c:.- 
ings  and  statues,  and  that  it  was  also  destroyed  bv  b 
Owmg  to  the  narrow  site  on  which  it  was  placed,  the  ci 
was  wider  than  the  portico. 

Temple  qfAntomnus  Pius  is  in  the  Forum  of  Anton. r 
now  the  Piaxsa  della  Pietra,  and  at  a  short  distance  r. 
the  Column  of  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus.     Eleven  It. 
Connthian  columns,  which  are  much  injured,  remain  on ' 
nortn  side,  and  support  a  white  marble  architrave ;  the  r- 
of  the  entablature,  being  much  ruined,  was  restored  » 
stucco.    The  columns  have  been  walled  together,  and  f.  - 
the  front  of  the  present  Custom-house,  in  the  court  of  wb 
there  are  several  fragments  of  vaulting  adorned  with  sl: 
pannels.    A  representation  of  the  portico  with  a  pedimc:- 
belonging  probably  to  this  temple,  appears  on  a  large  brc-ri 
coin,  from  which  it  appears  to  have  been  decastyle.    i 
octastyle  portico  with  a  pediment  appears  on  silver  and  br*- 
coins  of  the  same  emyeior,  and  most  probably  repreacL 
another  temple  belonging  to  the  Antonine  Forum. 

Temple  qfAntomnus  and  Faustina,  Erected  by  the  ser 
to  the  emperor  and  his  wife  in  the  Forum  Romanum.    T: 
two  sides  of  the  cella  of  Peperino,  once  clothed  with  ma.i 
remain,  as  well  as  the  magnificent  marble  entablatuR>  c 
them.  The  hexastyle  portico,  with  the  return  columnsoi : 
Corinthian  order,  each  of  one  single  piece  of  Carybtwr 
cipollino  marble,  still  supports  a  considerable  part  of  i 
entablature.     In  the  frieze  are  griffins,  candelabra,  a 
other  ornaments,  in  a  fine  style  of  art    The  ascent  to  v. 
temnle  was  antienlly  by  a  flight  of  twenty-one  steps ;  t 
on  the  entablature  of  the  portico  is  cut  the  dedicatur?  . 
Bcription  to  Antoninus  and  Faustina.    The  columns,  Wh. 
were  onoe  partly  buried,  have  been  cleared  of  the  surrwir . 
ing  earth.    On  the  ruins  of  the  cella  has  been  erected  r.. 
church  of  San  Lorenzo  in  Miranda.    A  representation 
this  temple,  with  its  steps,  statues,  and  pediment,  is^jn* 
m  a  coin,  published  in  Bunseu*s  *  Forum  Romanum/ 

Temple  qfBomulus  and  Remus,  called  by  Bunsen,  *  Jii> 
Penatium.'  Acircular  temple  in  the  Forum  Romanum.  n«  - 
the  temple  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina,  erected,  accordi..- 
to  Nibby,  at  a  period  when  art  was  in  iU  decline.  Ii  -- 
however  probable  that  the  circular  buUding  belongs  to  an 
earlier  period  than  he  would  assign  to  it.  In  the  year  yr 
this  building  was  used  as  a  vestibule  to  the  church  ol  sn 
Cosmo  and  Damiano,  erected  by  Felix  IV.  Urban  VI 11 
applied  the  present  Etruscan  bronze  door,  found  at  P« 
rugia,  and  placed  the  two  antique  porphyry  columns,  ».i 
their  entablatures,  in  their  present  situations.  This  in.  \ 
of  architeetiure  stood  originally  a  little  to  the  left  J  ir, 
praaent  entzmnoe.    Bunsen  takes  no  notice  in  his  plan  '^ 
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nay  lie  leen  tbe  four  aqueducts,  Julia,  Tepula,  Marcia,  and 
Aoiene  Vetus. 

Ihrta  S.  Giowsfmu  substituted  by  Gregory  XIII.  for  tbe 
antient  Porta  Asinaria. 

Ibrta  S.  PaolOf  substituted  by  Honorius  for  tbe  antient 
gates  of  Servins  called  Trigeminal  Minuda^  NavaUs,  and 
Lavemalis,  Being  built  on  tbe  Via  Ostiensis,  it  was  called 
also  OsHerm9.  Tbe  present  gate  was  rebuilt  by  Belisarius, 
who  constructed  it  on  a  new  level,  tbe  antient  being  26 
palms  lower.  Tbe  internal  gate  is  older  tban  ^be  time  of 
Belisarius,  and  is  formed  witb  a  double  arcb. 

F(^ta  del  Fbpolo,  tbe  cbief  entrance  into  Rome,  tbe 
Flaminian  Gate,  was  built  by  Honorius  on  a  site  a  little 
bigber  up  than  tbe  present  gate,  towards  tbe  Pincian 
bill,  on  a  sligbt  elevation;  it  was  removed  between  tbe 
sixtb  and  eigbtb  centuries  to  its  present  situation.  Tbe 
name  of  Porta  del  Popolo  was  given  to  it  in  the  fifteentb 
century.  Aided  by  Vignola,  Pius  IV.  decorated  tbe  ex- 
ternal front,  after  tbe  design  of  M.  Angelo;  notwith- 
standing these  great  names,  tbe  fa^de  is  neither  very  strik- 
ing nor  m  very  good  taste.  The  internal  decoration  of  this 
gateway  is  by  Biemini. 

Porta  Cavalleggieri  and  Angelica,  one  on  each  side  of  tbe 
Vatican,  are  of  modern  construction.  The  former  is  con- 
sidered to  be  of  tbe  arobitecture  of  San  Grallo ;  tbe  latter 
was  built  by  Pius  IV. 

Tombe. 

'  Sepulchre  qf  Eurysacee  the  Baker. '-The  exact  date  of  tbe 
eonstraction  of  this  monument  is  doubtful;  it  was  most 
probably  erected  betweeen  580  and  803  a.u.c.  It  is  situated 
at  tbe  junction  in  Biviis  of  tbe  Via  Lftbicana  and  the  Via 
Praenestina,  close  to  tbe  monument  of  tbe  Claudian  aque- 
duct, which  formed  tbe  majestic  entrance  into  Rome  from 
these  two  roads. 

This  singular  monument  was  imbedded  in  tbe  rude  con- 
struction of  the  gate  built  by  Honorius  in  front  of  the  Clau- 
dian monument ;  and  tbe  upper  part  of  tbe  tomb  was  in- 
jured by  tbe  new  constructions.  The  plan  of  this  building 
is  an  irregular  trapezoid,  formed  by  the  roads  and  tbe  con- 
tracted site.  Tbe  elevation  is  divided  into  three  parts :  the 
lower,  or  basement,  of  Alban  masonry,  is  divided  from  the 
second  by  a  band,  on  which  is  formed  the  second  division. 
Tbe  second  division  is  constructed  witb  the  circular  stope- 
mortars  (mortarta)  for  kneading  tbe  bread,  which  are  placed 
in  a  perpendicular  position,  with  flat-face  piers  at  tbe  angles ; 
above  tnese  is  a  continuous  band,  on  each  of  tbe  four  faces 
of  which  is  repeated  tbe  inscription, 

Z8T  HOC  MONIMENTVK  MARCKI  YBRGILEI  SURYSACIS 
PISTORIS  REDBMTORIS  APPARBT. 

On  this  is  the  third  story,  in  which  three  rows  of  mortars 
are  placed  horizontallv,  witb  their  circular  mouths  towards 
the  spectator,  having  bad  originally  a  ball  of  stone  carved 
in  them  to  represent  the  dougn.  This  story  is  bounded  by 
pilasters  at  the  angles  witb  a  capital  in  the  Greek  style. 
The  pilasters  support  a  frieze,  and  there  was  a  cornice  with 
a  blocking  course  all  round,  and  a  pulvinus  on  two  sides: 
above  and  between  tbe  extremities  of  the  pulvinus  was  a 
band  carved  witb  a  representation  of  circular  loaves ;  from 
this  band  sprang  a  pyramidal  roof,  terminated  with  the 
representation  of  a  wicker-basket  used  to  carry  bread  in.  In 
tbe  principal  front  was  a  marble  bas-relief  representing 
Eurysacesand  his  wife  Atistia,  and  underneatb  a  sarcopha- 
gus witb  tbe  inscription, 

FVIT  ATI8TIA  TXOR  MIRBI 

rSMINA  OPITYMA  TBIXSIT 

QV0IY8  CORPORIS  RBLIQYIAaS 

QYOD  8YPBRA1YT  8YNT  IN 

HOC  PANARIO. 

Within  this  scarcopbagus  was  a  representation  of  a  pana- 

rium,  or  wicker-basket,  in  wbicb  tbe  ashes  were  deposited. 

Such  part  of  tbe  frieze  of  this  singular  monument  as 

remains  has  tbe  daily  employment  of  the  baker  and  tbe 

•business  of  tbe  bakehouse  sculptured  upon  it 

7bfii6  qf  C.  Jhblidue  Bibului,  stood  originally  without 
the  walls  of  Servius  Tullius,  at  tbe  angle  formed  by  two 
streets  close  to  tbe  antient  Porta  Ratumena. 

This  ruin,  which  is  small,  is  of  two  stories,  but  tbe  lower 
is  buried  by  the  accumulation  of  soil  It  stands  now  at  tbe 
extremity  of  tbe  Corso  and  forms  part  of  the  external  wall 
of  a  bouse  in  tbe  Via  Marforio,  and  at  present  appears  to 
consist  of  tbe  upper  story  only»  decorated  with  four  oiminish- 
iiig  pikatersb  two  of  wbicb  an.  imperfect,  and  part  of  tbe 


architrave  and  enriched  frieze.     Two  tablets  \ritbout 
scriptions  are  placed  in  tbe  wall  between  the  pilasten«  i 
in  tbe  centre  is  an  antient  opening  similar  to  a  doortr 
witb  moulded  architraves.    The  material  is  travertine. 

Tbe  style  of  this  monument  is  simple,  tbe  masonry  zl.- 
sive,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  erected  prior  to  the  Ai;^.- 
tan  age. 

Tomb  qf  the  ClaudiU  amass  of  shapeless  rubble,  iX%  . 
in  the  Via  Marforio  almost  opposite  the  tomb  of  Btbula^ 

Tomb  qf  St,  Conetantioj  isrected,  on  tbe  Via  l^ontr 
tana,  probably  by  Constantino  tbe  Great,  to  contain  '^ 
body  of  either  his  sister  or  bis  daughter,  whose  renrs 
were  placed  in  a  magnificent  sarcophagus  of  porpbyTx, ' 
in  the  museum  of  the  Vatican.    This  edifice  was  tun 
into  a  church  by  Alexander  IV.,  when  it  no  doubt  ud>: 
went  many  changes  from  its  original  appearance.     It  \- 
a  pure  specimen  of  architecture,  and  is  rather  remarLL. 
for  its  arrangement  of  double  CSorintbian  columns  k- 
porting  a  dome,  and  for  its  mosaics,  than  for  any  purity 
design. 

Pyramid  qf  Caiue  [Ceetiue,  constructed  in  the  rel^c  • 
Augustus,  for  tbe  ^sbes  of  C  Gestius.  and  situated  near  > 
Porta  S.  Paolo,  on  the  Viae  Laurentina  and  Ostiensis.  I. 
has  the  following  inscription,  from  which  it  appears  to  !ut! 
been  erected  in  the  space  of  330  days : 

C.  CBSTIVS,  L.F.  POP.  SPVLO  PR.  TR.  PL. 

VII.  VIR.  EPTLONVM 

OPYS  ABSOLYTYM  XX  TBSTAlf  KNTO 

DIBBYS  CCCXXX*  ARBITRATT 

FONTI  P.F.  CLA.  MELAS.  BSREDIS 

XT  POTRI.  L. 

This  almost  solid  pyramidal  mass  of  masonry  is  cover 
with  slabs  of  white  marble,  and  is  erected  on  a  basement 
travertine.    Tbe  walls  are  36  Roman  palms  thick.    In  ii- 
centre  is  a  small  vaulted  sepulchral  chamber,  decorai. 
witb  arabesques,  of  which  some  brilliant]/ coloured  \<t 
tions  remain.     At  tbe  angles  are  two  Doric  fluted  colua. 
of  white  marble  placed  on  pedestals,  and  on  one  of  tt 
bases  which  have  been  discovered,  was  a  bronze  foot,  wbi  . 
from  an  inscription  on  the  base,  appears  to  have  beloc^  . 
to  a  statue  of  C.  Cestius.    Tbe  present  entrauce  is  in  (l* 
centre  of  tbe  side,  wbicb  is  between  tbe  two  columns.    V» 
earth,  now  excavated,  had  been  considerably  raised  rcHir 
tbe  base  of  this  building.     From  a  fragment  of  mas:  - 
found  in  1824  near  tbe  tomb,  it  is  possible  that  the  area  ^ 
which  it  stood  was  poved  in  that  style. 

Tomb  qf  Sdpio  is  situated  on  a  cross-road  cimnecu:; 
the  Via  Appia  and  the  Via  Latina.  The  chambers  are  int 
gularlv  excavated  in  tbe  tufa  rock,  and  appear  to  have  bcr: 
turned  into  a  tomb,  having  been  originally  formed  foru* 
purpose  of  procuring  building  materials.    The  antient  e^ 
trance  consists  of  a  rude  arch  upon  peperino  imposts^  a-, 
appears  to  have  been  partly  covered  with  stucco  and  pamir. 
Over  tbe  arcb  is  a  stout  moulding,  upon  which  there  n. 
antiently  a  second  storv.    Several  slabs  of  marble  with :; 
scriptions  are  attached  to  the  sides  of  tbe  passages  o 
chambers  cut  in  the  tufa.    An  elegant  sarcopbagv* 
peperino  with  a  bust  of  the  same  material  were  fbua*:  * 
one  of  these  chambers,  and  have   been   placed   in  u* 
Vatican. 

Tomb  qf  Caecilia  Metella,  constructed  on  an  emiMOv 
on  the  side  of  the  Appian  way,  a  little  beyond  the  Ciicus . 
Romulus,  and  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  CflBcilia  MrttU 
daughter  of  Quintus  Metellus,  and  wife  of  Cnasus.  T^r 
inscription,  which  is  on  a  margined  panned  ia — 

CAXCILIAE 
Q.  CRXTICI,  P 
MBTELLB  CRA88I. 

Round  in  form,  and  placed  on  a  square  basement,  t  * 
constructed  with  magnificent  blocks  of  travertine.    It  <.' 
surmounted  with  a  beautiful  decorated  friese  and  an  ek7» 
cornice,  from  which  most  probably  rose  a  dome  or  a  coc  & 
formed  roof,  now  destroyed.    In  its  place  there  is  a  liai:« 
mented  wall,  built  a.d.  1 300.  wbicb  indicates  its  rbangi>  :r  - 
a  sepulchre  to  a  fortress.    Tbe  interior  was  lined  and  f  : 
bably  domed  witb  brick.    In  the  time  of  Paul  III.  a  yan 
phagus  was  found  here,  which  was  plaoed  in  the  coitil.* 
the  Famese  palace  in  Rome. 

In  the  decorated  friese  of  this  monument,  just  over  !^ 
inscription,  is  a  bas-relief  representing  a  trophy  and  i :  t 
of  a  figure  of  Victory  in  the  act  of  writing  upon  a  shielc.  ■- 
if  to  communicate  tbe  deeds  of  tbe  father  and  the  hu«U  •. 
The  Victory  on  tbe  other  aide  of  tbe  bas-relief  is  wanuc ^ 
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theatre,  at  what  time  erected  is  unknown,  but  probably,  if 
we  may  judge  frum  the  style  of  brickwork,  in  the  first 
century  of  the  Christian  sera.  It  originally  stood  without 
the  walls  of  Servius  Tullius,  but  during  the  reign  of  Ho- 
norius  it  was  employed  to  form  part  of  the  new  enclosure, 
and  the  arches  were  filled  up.  On  the  inside  the  form  of  a 
semi-ellipse  on  its  greatest  axis  is  all  that  can  be  discerned ; 
but  externally  the  engaged  Corinthian  columns  of  the  lower 
order,  with  their  brick  capitals,  are  well  preserved ;  of  the 
upper  order  tliere  only  remain  a  pilaster  and  part  of  an 
arch.  During  some  excavations  made  here,  an  Egyptian 
statue,  and  some  pieces  of  marble  with  which  the  amphi- 
theatre was  decorated,  were  discovered. 

Arches. 
Arch  of  Titus  stands  near  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of 
Venus  and  Rome.    On  the  side  facing  the  Colosseum  is  a 
Unely  cut  inscription  on  the  attic : 

8SNATVS  .  POPYLVSQVB   ROMANVS. 
DIVO  .  TITO  .  DIVI  .  VESPASIANI .  V 
VESPASIANO  .  AVO. 

Erected  by  Doroitian,  in  honour  of  Titus,  and  to  com- 
memorate the  great  event  of  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem. 
It  is  of  Pentelic  marble,  and  of  an  elegant  design,  but  with 
only  one  arch.  On  each  side  were  fluted  columns  of  the 
composite  order,  of  which  only  two  on  each  side,  and  these 
imperfect,  are  antique ;  the  rest  of  the  arch  was  restored 
by  Pius  VII.  On  the  sides  of  the  piers  under  the  arch, 
which  is  highly  decorated,  are  two  very  fine  bas-reliefs, 
illustrating  the  victory  of  Titus  over  the  Jews.  In  one  of 
them  is  represented  the  golden  table,  the  trumpets  and 
horns  of  silver,  and  the  golden  candlestick  with  its  branches. 
The  triumph  of  Titus  is  represented  also  on  the  frieze  on 
the  outside  of  the  arch. 

Arch  of  Septimius  Severus,  erected  a.d.  205,  by  the  se- 
nate and  Roman  people,  in  honour  of  Septimius  Severus, 
and  his  sons  Caracalla  and  Geta,  for  their  victories  over  the 
Partbians,  the  Arabs,  the  Adiabeni,  and  other  oriental  na- 
tions. In  the  long  inscription  on  the  attic  may  be  recog- 
nised the  erasure  made  by  Caracalla  when  he  changed  the 
expression,  bt  .  p .  sbptimio  .  l  .  f  .  o^TiE .  nob  .  c^sari,  for 
p.p.oPTiMis.FORTissiMis.QVB.PRiNciPiBVs.  The  arch 
is  of  Pentelic  marble,  with  archways  and  transverse  arch- 
ways through  the  piers  of  the  centre  arch.  Each  front  is 
decorated  with  four  fluted  columns,  and  a  series  of  bas- 
reliefs,  which,  though  not  of  a  high  order,  are  highly  inte- 
resting as  a  picture  of  the  modes  of  warfare  and  the  com- 
missariat of  a  Roman  army.  From  a  medal  of  Severus 
and  Caracalla,  it  appears  that  the  attic  of  the  arch  was  deco- 
rated with  a  chariot  drawn  by  six  horses,  and  in  the  chariot 
was  placed  the  emperor  between  bis  two  sons :  on  each  side 
of  the  car  was  a  soldier  on  foot  and  a  soldier  on  horseback. 
The  whole  of  the  mouldings  and  the  vaulting  are  highly 
enriched  with  carved  ornaments.  An  accumulation  of  earth 
had  half  buried  this  monument  when  it  was  first  excavated 
by  Pius  VII.,  and  afterwards  by  Leo  XII.,  Pius  VII.,  and 
Gregory  XIV. 

Arch  of  Constantine,  erected  in  commemoration  of  his 
great  victory  over  Maxentius,  stands  near  the  Meta  Sudans, 
and  fronting  the  Colosseum.  Formed  with  three  archways, 
adorned  with  four  beautiful  columns  of  giallo  antico  on 
each  side,  and  enriched  with  many  fine  bas-reliefs  and  statues, 
as  well  as  with  specimens  of  art  of  indiiferent  workmanship, 
it  shows  the  dcchne  of  art  at  that  period.  The  fine  parts 
are  supposed  to  have  been  taken  from  a  triumphal  arch 
erected  to  Trajan,  the  situation  of  which  is  unknown.  It  is 
also  possible  that  some  might  have  been  taken  from  the  forum 
of  Trajan.  The  statues  of  the  Dacian  prisoners  are  probably 
taken  from  an  arch  of  Trajan.  Above  the  attic  was  a 
triumphal  quadnga.  The  arch  remained  partially  buried 
until  it  was  excavated  by  Pius  VII.,  who  enclosed  the  base- 
ment within  a  circular  wall.  During  the  reigns  of  his  sue- 
son  the  whole  of  the  surrounding  earth  has  been  removed, 
so  that  the  roadway  now  passes  under  it. 

Arch  of  Dolabeiia,  This  single  arch  of  travertine  was 
eon>iructod  ad.  10.  by  the  consuls  Publius  Cornelius  Uola- 
bella  and  Caius  Junius  Silanus.  It  stands  near  the  church 
of  8.  Giovanni  and  Paolo,  and  is  thought  to  have  been  the  en- 
trance to  the  Campus  MartiuUs.  where  the  Equina,  or  eques- 
trian games  in  honour  of  Mars,  were  celebrated,  when  the 
Campus  Martins  was  inundated  by  the  Tiber.     This  cam* 

ruftiitands  immediately  to  tlte  left  after  passing  theopening. 
t  is  flanked  on   the  west  by  a  magnificent  substruction  of 
Ivgo  niches  belonging  to  the  Nytnphaeum  of  Nero  and 


Temple  of  CIaudi4is.  Nero  took  advantage  of  the  ar< '  4 
Dolabella,  and  passed  his  aqueduct  over  it,  tbc  9n.^  4 
which  is  still  extant. 

Arch  of  Gallienust  upon  the  site  of  the  Raquiline  ^..4 
dedicated  to  Gallienus  and  Salonina,  by  Marcus  Aui-..  jt 
Victor.  The  gate  is  formed  of  a  single  arch,  mdorued  »  j 
four  pilasters,  and  flanked  with  two  buttresses*  a  fiar:  i 
one  of  which  remains  on  the  side  towards  the  cbur* '  f 
Santa  Maria  Maggiore.  The  structure  is  formed  of  \ 
blocks  of  travertine,  and  is  of  a  plain  and  simple  but  t..  » 
bad  style  of  architecture. 

Arch  of  Drustu,  erected  across  the  Appian  way,  cU  - : 
the  gate  of  St.  Sebastian,  by  the  senate,  to  Claudius  >  % 
Drusus,  father  of  the  emperor  Claudius.     It  cooMbts  of    w 
arch  only,  adorned  on  each  side  with  two  marble  colum- 
the  composite  order ;  above  the  entablature  are  the  rcu. .  • 
of  a  pediment,  and  there  was  also  an  attic.    Caracal i a  .  - 
the  arch  as  part  of  the  line  of  his  aqueduct  for  his  The:..  ^ 
All  extant  coin  gives  a  faithful  representation  of  thi^ 
when  perfect.    Excavations  have  lately  been  made  ro . 
this  building.    The  arch  appears  to  have  been  ^em  -  ■ 
with  marble;  but  the  cornices  were  fanned  of  solid  b^  < . 
of  that  material. 

Arch  qf  Janus  Quadrifrons,  situated  in  the  VeUbrx  - 
the  exact  date  of  its  erection  is  unknown,  but  from  lu  . 
based  style  and  want  of  simplicity,  it  may  be  aitributtt!     i 
period  after  Septimius  Severus.     The  form  is  square,  ;  « 
palms  on  each  &oe,  with  a  large  atch  in  each  front,  foi  c  ; 
an  open  vaulted  space.    In  each  of  the  piers  supporting  . . 
arch  are  twelve  niches  in  two  rows,  between  which  «.- 
small  columns  as  a  decoration  forming  a  double  order.   1 
construction  is  formed  of  large  blocks  of  white  marble.  1 
upper  part  is  ruined,  and  it  was  held  by  the  Fraogipani  ^-  ■ 
fortress  during  the  civil  wars. 

Arch  of  Sevtimius  Severus,  commonly  called  the  Arcl 
the  Goldsmitns,  is  situated  also  in  the  Velabnua.  and  c 
to  the  arch  of  Janus.    This  small  structure^   in  a  sr 
which  shows  the  decadence  of  art,  is  highly  enriched,  w. 
consists  of  a  single  opening,  square  in  form,  and  sup)»>;' 
on  broad  pilasters  filled  with  ornament.     The  follow m^^  - 
scription  shows  it  to  have  been  erected  by  the  banker»  . 
dealers  of  the  Forum  Boarium,  in  honour  of  Sepi.ii. . 
Severus,  Julia  Domna,  his  wife,  and  Caracalla:-^ 

IMP.    CAES.    L.   SEPTIMIO  .  SEVERO  .  PIG.  PERTINACl.    a. 
ARABIC.  ADIABENIC.  FARTHIC.  MAX.  PORTISSIMO  .  I  »: 

CISSIMO. 
PONT.   MAX.    TRIB.  POTEST.    Xll,    IMP.    XI.  COS.  Ill,  PAT- 

PATRIAE  .    ET. 
IMP.    CAES.  M.  AVRELIO  .  ANTONINO  .  PIO  .  FBLICt  .   <* 

TRIB.  POTEST.  VII.  COS.  III. 
FORTISSIMO  .  FELICISSIMOQUE  .  PRINCIPI .  P.  P.  PHO<  «'^v 
IVLIAE.  AVG.    MATRI.   AVG.  N.  ET.    CASTRO RV K  .  ET  •  v 

NATVS  .  ET  .  PATRIAE  .  ET  .  IMP.  CABS. 
M.  AVRELII  .  ANTONINI  .  PII  .  FELICIS  .  AVO 
PARTHICI.  MAXIMI.  BRITANNICI.  MAXlMI. 
ARGENTARII  .  ET  .  NEGOTIANTES  .  DOARII  .  HV1YS  .  !•  '- 

QVI.  INVEHENT  .  DEVOTl  .  NVMINI  .  EORVM. 

The  name  of  Geta  was  originally  in  the  dedication.  '  • 
his  name  was  erased  after  his  death. 

Columns. 

Column  ofM.  Aurelius  Antoninas,  in  the  Piazsa  Col»i  ■  - 
[Antonine  Column.] 

Column  qf  Antoninus  Pius  was  discovered  on  the  M  : 
Citorio,  in  the  house  of  the  Mission,  in  1709.     It  «a5«. 
single  piece  of  red  granite,  and  had  a  white  marble  peot^ 
now  in  the  Vatican,  representing  alto*relie£s,  with  the  . 
scription : 

DIVO  ANTONINO  AVOVSTO  PIO 

ANTONlNVS  AVOVSTVS  BT 

VERVS  AVOV8TTS  FILll. 

The  shaft  was  68  Roman  palms  long,  and  was  u^-i 
restore  the  obelisks  erected  by  Pius  Vl.    This  cv..-  : 
which  is  I'eprescnted  on  the  coins  of  Antoninus  Piu«,  ^ 
enclosed  with  a  fence,  and  most  probably  stood  vuh in 
forum  of  Antoninus  Pius,  adjoining  that  of  Aurelius  a>  >. 
also  the  temple  called  the  Temple  of  Antoninus  Pius. 

Column  of  Trajan,  formed  of  34  pieces  of  white  marl  • 
situated  in  the  forum  of  Trajan,  and  erected  by  thai  •- 
peror  as  a  decoration  to  hts  great  forum.    The  height  tv    • 
sents  the  height  of  the  Quirinal  cut  away  and  removed  .  . 
the  level  site  of  his  forum,  and  is  stated  iu  the  fuUov... 
inscription  *— 
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tn^DB  of  the  fanotis  Palatine  library,  built  by  Augustus, 
end  the  magnificent  temple  of  ApoUo  connected  with  it,  and 
built  after  the  victory  of  Aetium.  Towards  the  Circus 
Maximus  are  the  foundations  of  the  theatre  built  by  Cali- 

fnla»  in  the  palace  which  he  joined  on  to  the  front  of  the 
ouse  of  Augustus.  Near  the  temple  of  Apollo,  but  below 
it,  there  are  two  small  chambers,  called  the  baths  of  livia, 
which  are  very  well  preserved*  and  the  painting  and  gilding 
■re  in  good  taste. 

FiUa  qfthe  Quintilii,  extensive  ruins,  at  the  distance  of 
five  miles  from  Rome,  on  the  Via  Latins,  hitherto  called 
*  Ruins  of  the  Pagus  Lemonius.'  This  villa  was  built  by 
the  Quintilii,  who  were  destroyed  by  Commodus.  The 
inscription  on  the  leaden  pipes  dug  up  in  the  villa  contains 
the  name  of  the  Quintilii.  Among  the  ruins,  which  appear 
to  have  been  enlarged  or  restored  about  the  clo^e  of  the 
third  or  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  may  be  distin- 
guished an  amphitheatre,  two  magnificent  bathing-halls,  an 
aqueduct,  and  a  fountain. 

Fnuntain  ofEgeria,  erroneously  so  called,  is  a  chamber, 
situated  in  a  valley  about  a  mile  from  the  Porta  Latina, 
and  at  a  short  distance  from  the  Via  Latina.  It  appears 
from  its  construction  to  be  a  combination  of  reticulated  with 
lateral  work,  and  to  be  about  the  age  of  Vespasian.  It  is  a 
chamber  which  contains  eleven  niches.  The  pavement  was 
of  serpentine  ;  the  lower  part  of  the  walls  was  once  adorned 
with  verde  antique,  and  the  niches  were  lined  with  white 
marble,  with  margins  of  rosso  antico.  All  these  embellish- 
ments are  gone,  and  there  is  only  a  mutilated  recumbent 
statue  at  the  extremity  of  the  chamber.  A  small  spring  of 
water  still  oozes  from  this  building. 

Curia  Ho9tili<i,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Forum. 
Three  walls  only  of  this  building  remain ;  they  were  ori- 
ginally covered  with  marble,  and  the  fagade  was  probably 
decorated  with  columns. 

MiUiariwnAureum^  close  to  the  arch  of  Septimius  Seve- 
rus,  in  the  Forum  Roman  um.  'On  the  left,  looking  towards 
the  Capitol,  is  a  circular  terminal,  placed  on  a  circular  base- 
ment lined  with  marble, 

Cireu9  Mttximus,  situated  in  the  vall^  at, the  south  side 
of  the  Palatine  hill,  was  founded  by  Tarquinius  Prisons, 
and  restored  and  enlarged  by  Julius  Csraar.  Augustus 
erected  the  obelisk  of  the  spina.  It  was  burnt  in  the  great 
fire  of  Rome  under  Nero.  Vespasian  restored  and  perhaps 
enlarged  it.  Trajan  embellished  it,  and  under  Constantino 
the  Great  it  was  aeain  repaired  and  beautified,  and  hii  son 
Constantius  erected  the  second  obelisk.  Of  this  vast  edifice 
the  general  form  only  is  distinguishable  in  the  vineyard  in 
which  it  now  stands. 

Cireui  qf  Romulus,  commonly  called  the  circus  of  Caracalla 
[Circus],  is  adjoining  to  the  temple  of  Romulus,  and  is  of 
the  same  style  of  brick  construction.  This  circus  was  con- 
secrated by  Maxentius,  a.i>.  311,  according  to  the  inscrip- 
tion upon  it 

Topography  of  AirriBMT  Romb. 

It  is  universallv  admitted  that  the  part  of  Rome  which 
was  said  to  have  been  built  by  Romulus,  occupied  the  Pala- 
tine hill  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Tiber.  This  town  on  the 
hill  was,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Latins  (Gottling, 
CfeMckichte  der  Rom.  Siaatsver/asiung,  p.  17),  built  in  a 
square  form,  whence  it  is  called  Roma  Quadrata  (Fest.,  s. 
v.;  Dionys.  Hal.,  i.  88):  it  was  intersected  by  two  main 
streets,  one  running  from  north  to  south,  the  other  from 
east  to  west.  The  point  at  which  these  streets  intersected 
each  other  was  called  gruma,  or  groma  (from  which  perhaps 
the  name  Roma  was  formed),  and  sometimes  munduM, 
This  spot,  which  itself  formed  a  square,  existed  till  a  very 
late  period,  and  was  surrounded  by  a  wall.  This  original 
Roma  is  generally  supposed  to  have  had  three  gates:  1, 
Porta  Mucionis,  or  Mugonia,  at  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  hill,  which  looked  towaids  the  northern  part  of  the 
Forum  Romanum;  2,  Porta  Romanula,  or  Romana;  and 
3,  the  Porta  Janualis.  The  Pomerium,  that  is,  the  precincts 
within  which  auguria  could  be  taken,  ran,  according  to 
Gellius  (xiii.  14.  2)  round  the  foot  of  the  hill ;  but  it  seems 
to  have  been  extended  even  before  the  union  of  Rome 
with  any  of  the  neiKhbonring  places,  for,  according  to  the 
description  of  Tacitus  {Afinat.,  xii.  24),  the  Pomenum  em- 
Ofaoea  not  only  the  sides  of  tlie  hill,  but  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  adjoining  plain.  It  tan  from  the  Forum 
Boarium  through  the  valley  of  the  Circus  Maximus,  in- 
dttding  tiM  Ara  Maxima,  to  tan  Ara  Cons i,  along  the  foot 


of  the  Palatine  as  far  as  the  Curi»  VetereB*  subseqvpr ' 
the  ThermsD  Trajani.    From  thence  it  proceeded  alonp 
top  of  the  Velia  to  the  chapel  of  the  Lares,  aubaequentli. '  • 
Arch  of  Titus ;  it  then  crossed  the  valley  between  the  O 
lius,  the  CarinsD,  and  the  Velia.    The  space  from  this  U* 
mentioned  place  to  the  point  from  which  it  commenced,  ^. 
sequently  tne  Forum  Romanum,  through  which  no  hs- . 
mentioned,  was  then  a  lake  or  swamp.    (Niebuhr,  Ht^  ' 
Rome,  i.  288.)    The  town  itself,  whicn  had  about  the  <^'. 
extent  as  the  Pomerium,  was  probably  aurrounded  l<i  • 
wall  and  a  narrow  ditch.    Towards  the  Capitoline  and  :.* 
Aventine  respectively  it  was  surrounded  by  awamp&  i 
ponds.   Between  the  Palatine  and  Celius  the  valley  wu  -* ' 
so  deep,  and  it  contained  a  long  tract  of  elevated  gn««  * 
called  the  Velia,  on  which  side  the  town,  being  e»s\ 
access,  required  fortifications. 

As  early  as  the  time  of  Romulus,  Etraaean  settleror. 
existed  on  the  delian  hill,  and  extended  over  Mens  C.v  . 
and  Oppius,  which  are  parts  of  the  Bsquiltne.    WIktIl  - 
these  Etruscans  lived  in  open  villages  or  fortified  plan^ 
unknown ;  but  we  learn  from  Varro  that  they  were  c  - 
polled  by  the  Romans  to  abandon  their  seats  on  the  i « 
and  to  descend  into  the  plains  between  the  Cslius  snd  . 
Esquiline,  whence  the  Vicus  Tuseus  in  that  district  J- 
rived  its  name.    The  principal  of  these  Etmscsn  fei: 
ments  was,  according  to  the  well-known   hypothesis  >' 
Niebuhr,  called  Luoerum. 

The  three  hills  north  of  the  Pslatine,  that  is,  the  Qa 
nal,  Vimipal,  and  Capitoline,  were  occupied  by  Sabtr,  i 
and  the  last  of  these  hilU  was  their  citadel.  Their  town  \ 
the  Quirinal  was,  according  to  Niebuhr,  called  Quini.'-. 
When  the  Latin  and  Sabine  towns  became  united,  th«  r.!. 
leys  between  the  hills  must  have  been  drained,  and  >: 
cloac«  by  which  this  was  effected  belong  to  the  esrl it- 
architectural  remains  of  Rome.  (Niebuhr,  i.  391,  et  se- 
The  valley  between  the  Palatine  and  O^iitoltoe  was  y 
apart  as  the  place  of  meeting  for  the  two  nations  (Con 
tium  and  Forum  Romanum),  and  the  boundary  betwei 
the  territories  of  the  two  towns  was  probably  manted  by  it 
Via  Sacra*  which  came  down  firom  the  top  of  the  Velii^  r:- 
between  the  Quirinal  and  the  Pslatine,  and  then  makm^^  < 
bend  proceeded  between  the  latter  hill  and  the  Capitui.  . 
as  far  as  the  temple  of  Vesta,  whence  it  turned  right  sir- 
the  Comitium  towards  the  gate  of  the  Palatine. 

The  Seven  Hills  inhabited  by  these  three  different  nati  -^ 
were  united  into  one  town,  and  sdrrounded  by  s  vtii 
king  Servius  Tullius.  The  Pomerium  had  been  exter  ^ . 
with  the  increase  of  the  ci<y,  but  the  Aventine,  tho.: 
included  in  the  new  wall,  did  not  lie  within  the  Pomer  .:i 
and  it  continued  to  be  chiefly  inhabited  by  plebeians  Hi:/- 
it  is  not  mentioned  among  the  districts  of  tlie  city  by  Vrr . 
who  calls  them  Palatium,    Velia,  Cermalus,  C»lius«  ^ 

futal,  Oppius,  and  Cispius.    All  these  were  within  ih«  r<  • 
pomerium.    Cermalus  was  the  spot  at  the  foot  of  the  ?•>  > 
tine,  where  the  Luperoal  and  the  Ficus  Ruminalis  «c  - 
and  where  in  early  times,  when  the  waters  were  biL'li.  t 
ground  was  flooded  from  the  Velabrum.     The  Fagutal  ^1% 
according  to  Niebuhr,  the  wide  plain  between  the  Psila 
and  the  CeDlius-Septizonium  and  the  Colosseum.    Tbci* 
fortification  consisted  in  some  places  of  a  wall,  probably « 
towers  at  certain  intervals;  in  other  places  the  steep  sidt- 
the  hills  rendered  artificial  fortifications  unnecessary,  t 
instance,  on  the  western  side  of  the  Capitoline.    The  iki- 
eastern  part  from  the  Colline  to  the  Esquiline  gate,  sc^^ 
eighths  of  a  mile  in  length,  was  fortified  by  a  wall,  or  lat.' 
mound.    From  the  border  of  a  moat  1 00  feet  broed  an . 
feet  deep,  was  raised  a  wall  50  feet  wide  and  above  6u  iiu 
faced  towards  the  moat  with  flagstones,  and  flanked  « 
towers.    (Niebuhr,  i.,  p.  394,  &c.)    Traces  of  this  %%^ 
work  are  still  visible.    From  the  Colline  gate  the  wall  " ' 
in  a  south-west  direction  along  the  skirts  of  the  Quir 
then  turned  off  to  the  western  side  of  the  Capitoline.  a* 
proceeded  along  this  hill  through  the  low  grounds  bft«c 
the  Palatine  and  the  river  towards  the  northern  poi.^t  < 
the  Aventine.    It  then  ran  along  the  western  and  souii)  ' 
sides  of  the  Aventine,  crossed  the  valley  between  this  ' 
and  Monte  San  Balbina,  part  of  which  was  enclosed  tom-a . 
the  'southern  skirts  of  Caelius,  and  after  running  al  ' 
them,  it  proceeded  in  a  northern  direction  towards  the  h 
quiline  gate  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  great  nn 
The  gates  of  this  wall,  as  far  as  they  can  be  asceria 
were :— 1 ,  Porta  Salutaris.  2,  Porta  Sangualis :  both  led  I 
the  Campus  Martina  to  the  Quirinal.    On  the  aame 
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and  theatres,  vhich  were  raised  during  his  long  and  peace- 
ta\  reign,  were  almost  innumerable.  The  vbole  plam  be- 
tween the  Quirinal  and  the  river  became  a  new  town,  which 
in  splendour  and  magnificence  far  surpassed  the  city  of  the 
bills:  this  new  town  was  one  mass  of  temples,  arcades, 
theatres,  and  public  places  of  amusement,  not  interrupted 
by  any  private  habitations.  Aqueducts  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  the  city  with  water  had  been  built  as  early  as  the 
year  313  B.C.,  and  the  first  (Aqua  Claudia)  was  begun  by 
Appius  Claudius.  It  ran  almost  entirely  under  ground,  and 
conveyed  the  water  from  a  distance  of  about  eight  miles  in 
the  direction  of  the  Porta  Capena  into  the  city.  Other 
aqueducts  {Anio  vetus,  273  b.c.  ;  Aqua  Mareia^''M5  B.C.; 
Tepula^  127  B.C. ;  Julia^  35  B.C.)  were  constructed,  but  it 
was  not  until  the  Imperial  period  that  this  kind  of  architec- 
ture reached  perfection,  ana  most  of  the  remains  which  are 
still  extant  belong  to  the  period  of  the  Empire.  They  were 
mostly  built  upon  arches,  which  had  an  easy  inclination,  so 
that  the  water  ran  gently  from  its  source  towards  the  city. 
Augustus  built  two  new  aqueducts  {Aqua  AMeiina  or 
Auguata,  and  Aqua  J^rga),  and'  increased  the  Marcia. 
Subsequent  emperors  added  the  Aqua  Claudia,  Anio 
nnvu8  (both  in  a.d,  50) ;  Aqua  Trajana,  a.d.  Ill);  Antoni- 
niana  (a.d.  212);  Alexandrina  (a.d.  230) ;  and  Jovia  (a.d. 
300).  (Frontinus,  De  Aquepductibus  Urbis  RomcB :  Platner, 
Beschreibung  der  Stadt  /?om,  i.,  p.  195,  &c.)  The  division 
into  four  regions,  made  by  ServiusTullius,  had  remained  un- 
altered ;  but  Augustus,  for  the  convei^ience  of  administration, 
divided  the  whole  city,  both  within  and  without  the  walls  of 
Servius,  into  fourteen  new  regions,  a  division  which  continued 
to  the  eighth  century,  when  it  began  gradually  to  give  way  to 
the  Ecclesiastical  division  into  seven  regions.  Each  of  the 
Augustan  regions,  according  to  a  survey  taken  in  the  reign 
of  Vespasian,  contained  nineteen,  or,  according  to  a  later 
account,  twenty-two  vici,  with  as  many  sacella  in  places 
where  two  streets  crossed  each  other  (in  compitis).  Each 
TJcus  seems,  on  an  average,  to  have  contained  about  230 
dwelling-houses,  so  that  every  region  contained  rather  more 
than  3000.  About  one  twenty-fifth  part  of  this  number  of 
houses  were  domus,  that  is,  habitations  of  the  rich  (palazzi), 
with  a  portico  in  front  and  an  extensive  inner  court  (atrium). 
The  remaining  twenty-four  twenty-fifths  consisted  of  in- 
suite,  that  is,  habitations  for  citizens  of  the  middle  and 
lower  classes ;  they  had  no  portico  in  front,  bat  mostly  an 
open  space  which  served  as  a  shop  or  workshop.  In  the  in- 
terior they  may  have  had  a  court,  but  of  smaller  extent 
than  the  atrium  of  a  domun.  The  number  of  these  insulae 
was  about  44,000.  All  Roman  houses  were  very  high. 
Augustus  fixed  70,  and  Trajan  60  feet  as  the  height,  above 
which  none  were  allowed  to  be  built ;  and  the  upper  story 
was  generally  of  wood.  It  was  a  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables 
which  also  occurs  in  the  Roman  legislation  of  later  times,  that 
no  two  houses,  whether  domus  or  insulss,  should  be  built 
closely  together ;  but  that  an  open  space  of  five  feet  should 
be  left  between  them.  The  fourteen  regions  of  Augustus  are : 
^1,  Porta  Capena,  to  the  south  of  the  gate  of  this  name. 
2,  Cflslimontium,  which  embraced  the  whole  of  llu^  C»lian 
hill.  3,  Isis  et  Serapis,  the  valley  between  tli  vJaelius, 
I^latine,  and  Esquiline.  4,  Via  Sacra,  or  Templum  Pacis. 
5,  Regio  Esquilina.  6,  Alta  Semita.  7,  Via  Lata.  8,  Fo- 
rum Romanum.  9,  Circus  Flaminius.  10,  Palatium.  11, 
Circus  Maximus.  12,  Piscina  Publica.  13,  Aventinus. 
14,  Regio  Transtiberina. 

Tiberius,  besides  completing  many  of  the  buildings  of  his 
]>redeoe88or,  began  the  JPrsetorian  camp  on  the  north-east 
side  of  the  city,  in  the  Campus  Viminalis,  and  surrounded 
it  with  high  walls.  The  wealthy  Romans  at  this  time  had 
their  palaces  principally  in  the  district  from  the  Porta 
Collina  to  the  Porta  Cselimontana;  they  did  however  not 
form  streets,  but  lay  in  gardens  within  the  fields  between 
the  high  roads  which  issued  from  the  city ;  and  hence  they 
are  generally  called  Horti,  as  Horti  Maecenatis,  Pallantiani, 
Epaphroditi,  &c.  All  that  had  been  done  for  the  embel- 
lishment of  the  city  previous  to  the  reign  of  Nero  was 
eclipsed  by  the  magnificent  buildings  of  this  emperor;  but 
the  greater  part  of  these  works,  together  with  those  of 
former  days,  perished  iu  the  conflagralion  which  took  place 
in  his  reign.  His  plan  of  restoring  Rome  was  gigantic,  and 
proved  to  be  impracticable ;  he  proposed  to  make  Rome  a 
port,  and  to  connect  it  with  the  sea  by  long  walls  from  the 
Cnpitol  to  Ostia.  But  all  that  he  could  do,  notwithstanding 
hi«  profusion,  was  to  restore  those  parts  of  the  city  which 
bad  been  destroyed.    The  &oe  of  the  new  city  however  I 


assumed  a  totally  different  aspect.     On  the  ruins  •  r 
temples  and  the  imperiat  palace  on  the  Palatine  ro<<- ):. 
called  Golden  House  of  Nero,  which  occupied  a  space 
to  a  large  town.     The  greatest  care  was  taken  to  nuK 
new  streets  wide  and  straight,  and  that  the  buildings  5- 
not  exceed  a  reasonable  height    In  order  to  render  p<^ 
the  execution  of  the  regular  plan,  the  several   qu:.r  • 
the  city  were  measured,  and  the  heaps  of  ruins  were  re' 
and  conveyed  in  ships  to  Ostia  to  fill  up  the  markbo  . 
vic^iitty.     All  the  new  buildings  were  massive,  onri  r 
structed  of  the  fire-proof  peperino,  withoat  the  old  «  • 
upper  story.     The  width  of  the  new  streets  render^ 
cessary  to  extend  the  city  beyond  its  former  limits.    "^ 
time  siterwards,  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  a  me&^urt^' 
of  the  circumference  of  Rome  was  taken,  according  to  ^ 
it  amounted  to  13}  Roman  miles.  The  subeequent  em^> 
continued  to  increase  and  embellish  the  city;  but  * 
Commodus  a  great  part  was  again  consumed  by  a  firv.  • 
destroyed  all  the  buildings  on  the  Palatine.     Sep' 
Severus  exerted  himself  to  restore  the  parts  which  hm 
burnt,  and  to  ornament  the  city,  and  some  of  his  bu 
are  still  extant.    But  the  grandeur  and  magniflceoce  - 
thermae  of  Caracalla,  south  of  the  Porta  Capena,  surr. 
all  the  works  of  his  predecessors.    Almost   all   the  .- 
buildings,  or  their  remains,  which  still  exist  at  Rome,  I  • 
to  the  period  between  Nero  and  Constantino. 

The  most  extensive  work  of  this  latter  period  is  th   " 
mense  wall,  with  its  numerous  towers,  with  which  Au; 
surrounded  the  city.    The  work,  which  was  com  pic  t 
the  reign  of  Probus  (a.d.  276),  does  not  however  enable  . 
form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  real  extent  of  the  city.  ;- 
objects  of  the  fortification  may  have  rendered  itneces--.''- 
enclose  parts  which  were  not  covered  with  buildings.    . 
Janiculus,  which  seems  to  have  been  fortified  fion: 
earliest  times  of  the  republic,  was  now  for  the  first  iiru. 
eluded  within  the  city  walls,  together  with  fbeKegtoTr> 
tiberina.  On  the  north  it  embraced  thewholeof  the  Can*- 
Martins,  together  with  a  considerable  part  of  the  i.' 
Hortulorum;  or  Mens  Pincius;  and  on  the  south,  the  M 
Testaceus  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Via  App:.i 
Latin  a.  On  the  eastern  side  it  enclosed  the  Amphiiht..', 
Castrense,  and  then  proceeded  northward  to  the  Prse 
camp.    Most  of  the  gates  in  this  new  wall  were  det(>nn 
by  and  named  after  the  great  roads  which  commctir>. ; 
the  g&tes  in  the  Servian  wall.    The  walls  of  modern  R 
as  well  as  the  ^tes,  differ  in  many  parts  from  thi  k  ' 
by  Aurelian.    The  names  of  the  gates  of  the  Aureiiun  ' 
beginning  on  the  north  and  proceeding  to  the  east  and  - 
are :  Porta  Flaminia,  Pinciana,  Salaria,  Nomentana.  1 
tina,  Collatina,  PrsBnestina,  Labieana,  Asinaria,  Mt  t' ' 
Latina,  Appia,  and  Ostiensis.    Seven  bridges  conncr :• 
eastern  and  western  sides  of  the  river.    The  whole  <-! 
ference  of  these  new  fortifications  was  about  2 1  niiU$    ' 
the  time  of  Honorius  some  parts  of  this  vrall  were  (!<.& 
and  others  bad  become  useless  on  account  of  the  .: 
quantity  of  rubbish  which  had  accumulated  near  t 
but  they  were  restored  by  this  emperor.    (Plainer.  / 
reibung  der  Stadt  Rom,  i.,  p.  618.)    Though  the  y'- 
walls,  as  already  observed  (p.  87),  do  not  much  exctt 
height  of  fiAeen  or  twenty  feet  on  the  hiside,  owini^  t 
accumulation  of  rubbish,  they  are  in  many  places  a^  i: 
as  fifty  feet  hi^h  on  the  outside. 

The  PrcDtorian  camp,  south  of  the  Porta  Nomentur/. 
tersected  the  Aurelian  wall;  but  Constantine  destroy •  '- 
western  side  of  the  camp,  which  faced  the  city,  and  ' 
the  three  remaining  siaes  serve  as  continuations  c! 
Aurelian  wall.  Some  remains  of  these  fortificatlo^.^ 
still  visible. 

After  the  time  of  Constantine,  when  the  emperor*  : 
the  Roman  nobles  had  adopted  the  Christian  religi  t. 
decay  and  destruction  of  the  antient  edifices  comrr' 
The  building  of  numerous  churches  was  the   imin^ 
cause  of  this  destruction.    Neither  the  court  nor  priTat. 
dividuals  possessed  sufficient  wealth  to  raise  buildinc^' * 
in  form  or  material  to  those  of  their  ancestors,  and  as  Iio' 
temples  could  not  always  be  converted   into    Chr^ 
churches,  they  were  generally  pulled  down  and  the  niaU ' 
used  for  other  purposes.  Numerous  columns  were  thus  n; 
fironi  their  places,  and  the  remaining  parts  of  the  edifia*^ " ' 
carried  away  and  used  by  any  person  who  chose  to  take' 
During  the  fifth  century  of  our  cora  great  calamities  wr 
tlicted  upon  Rome  by  the  ravages  of  the  northern  barba.    • 
though  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  thebuildings  of  K^  ' 
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ment  it  called  Quirium  by  Niebubr),  appear  to  bave  been 
hostile  to  the  Latin  colony,  and  to  have  taken  fVom  them 
the  Capitoline.  A  short  time  afterwards  however  the  three 
different  cities  or  tribes  appear  reconciled  to  one  another, 
and  united  into  one  state,  with  a  new  pomerium,  which  in- 
cluded the  three  original  cities.  The  Latin  and  Sabine 
parts  of  the  new  state  enjoyed  equal  rights,  and  each  of 
them  was  at  first  governed  by  its  own  king  and  senate  of 
one  hundred  members.  The  gods  of  these  two  were  the 
Dii  Majorum  Grentium.  The  Etruscans,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  in  a  state  of  dependence,  had  no  king  of  their  own, 
and  did  not  obtain  eauality  of  rights  until  the  time  of 
Tarquinius  Prisctu.  Their  gods  were  the  Dii  Minorum 
Gentium. 

Rome  was  thus,  in  its  origin,  a  state  consisting  of  three 
distinct  elements,  which  together  formed  the  Populus  Ro- 
manus,  and  each  of  which  exercised  a  certain  influence 
upon  the  whole,  an  influence  which  is  discernible  in  various 
ways  down  to  the  end  of  the  republic.  Each  of  them  also 
seems  in  some  particular  departments  to  have  given  the  tone 
to  the  rest.  The  Latins  appear  to  have  had  the  superiority 
in  political  wisdom,  and  accordingly  their  influence  in  this 
respect  prevailed  over  the  two  other  tribes,  while  all  those 
political  institutions,  the  introduction  of  which  is  ascribed 
to  the  Etruscans,  consist  of  little  more  than  mere  ceremo- 
nies and  formalities.  As  regards  religion,  each  of  the  three 
tribes  retained  its  own  peculiar  worsnip  and  rites,  though 
the  influence  of  the  Sabines  seems  to  have  prevailed  in 
many  points.  In  aU  matters  relating  to  the  military  con- 
stitution, the  influence  of  the  Etruscans  and  Sabines  appears 
to  have  predominated ;  and  the  Roman  armies,  down  to  the 
time  of  Camillus,  were  drawn  up  in  the  Etruscan  manner. 
This  orieinal  diversity  however  was,  in  the  course  of  time, 
elfoced  by  the  overwhelming  influence  of  the  Latins,  and 
the  various  elements  of  the  Roman  state  appear  united  into 
one  organised  body,  the  constittttion  and  vital  energy  of 
which  have  attracted  the  attention  of  political  inquirers  in 
all  ages  and  countries. 

Alter  the  death  of  T.  Tatius,  the  king  of  the  Sabines, 
Romulus  governed  alone,  and  it  was  determined  that  in 
future  there  should  only  be  one  king,  chosen  alternately 
from  the  Latins  and  Sabines.  Romulus  is  said  to  have 
now  divided  each  of  the  three  tribes,  Ramnes  (the  Latins), 
Titles  (the  Sabines),  and  Luceres  (the  Etruscans),  into  ten 
curisB,  and  each  curia  into  ten  decuries,  so  that  each  tribe 
contained  lOU  decuries,  whence  they  were  sometimes  also 
called  oenturin.  The  decuries  were  not  identical  with  the 
gentes,  but  were  a  subdivision  made  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
presenting the  curiflB,  as  each  decury  in  early  times  had  to 
appoint  one  senator  and  one  eques.  (Gottling,  p.  62,  &c. ; 
Li  v.,  i.  36;  Festus»  v.  Centuriaia  Comitia,)  Tribunes, 
curtoncs,  and  deeuriones  were  at  the  head  of  these  respec- 
tive divisions^  which  they  represented  in  political,  religious, 
and  military  affairs.  Each  tribe  also  consisted  of  100 
gentes  or  houses,  so  that  on  the  whole  there  were  300 
gentes.  These  gentes  did  not  necessarily  indeed  consist  of 
fomilies  oonnected  b^  blood,  but  their  relation  was  such 
that  the  members  of  each  gens  had  one  common  name, 
generally  ending  in  iu9  (nomen  gentilicium),  had  the 
right  to  inherit  the  property  of  a  gentilis  who  died  without 
agnati,  and  had  their  common  sacred  rites  (sacra  gentilicia) 
and  sacred  places  (sacella).  Each  gens  contained  a  number 
of  fkmiliei.  To  belong  to  a  gens  was  a  characteristic  inse- 
parable (h>m  a  Roman  eittien.  Hence  every  citizen  had, 
Desides  his  personal  name,  another  which  was  derived  firom 
that  of  his  gens,  of  which  Caios  Julius  CsBsar  is  an  example, 
Caius  being  the  name  of  the  individual,  and  Julius  that  of 
his  gens. 

Besides  the  Roman  eitixens,  or  burghers,  contained  in  the 
tribes,  curice,  and  gentes,  we  find  from  the  earliest  times  a 
class  of  dependents  called  clients  (clientes),  who  were 
under  the  patronage  of  the  burghers.  What  they  originally 
were  is  not  quite  certain,  though  it  seems  probable  that  they 
partly  consisted  of  poor  emigrants  who  had  accompanied  the 
first  settlers  on  these  hills,  and  partly  of  other  poor  and 
oppressed  strangers  who  flocked  to  Rome  as  an  asylum  from 
Tarious  neighbouring  places,  and  settled  there  under  the 
protection  of  the  established  colonies.  In  subsequent  times 
their  number  was  increased  by  freedmen,  who,  on  being 
nanumitled,  had  a  relation  to  their  former  masters  similar 
to  that  of  the  clients.  The  relation  of  clients  to  their  patrons 
ia  one  of  the  noblest  features  in  the  history  of  the  Romans. 
The  clients  were  indeed  citizens,  but  they  could  not  vote  in 


the  comitia  curiata,or  receive  thehonores;  tbey  either  i 
the  lands  or  tended  the  flocks  of  their  patrons,  or  foil 
the  various  trades  which  the  burghers  were  not  alluwf 
carry  on.    Numa  Pompilius  is  said  to  have   divitk^j 
clients  into  two  classes,  those  of  the  ci^  and  those  of 
country.    The  former  were  again  subdivided  into  nine ' 
leges  or  crafts,  while  the  latter  were  subdivided  into  p^ 
husbandmen.    Servius  Tullius  gave  to  some  clieoti 
right  of  voting  in  the  comitia  centuriata,  and  inoorpnTa 
them  into  his  four  city  tribes  (tribus  urbaniD).  though 
continued  in  the  same  relation  to  their  patrons  as  U : 
By  the  legislation  of  the  Decemvirs  the  clientela  was  U-. 
abolished,  and  the  clients  appear  almost  on  a  foot:.: 
equality  with  the  plebeians,  and  consequently  tbey  vuu-. 
the  comitia  tributa.    But  practically  the  clientela  cont.: . 
to  exist. 

A  new  element  was  introduced  into  the   t>opulat:  . 
Rome  by  the  third  king,  Tullus  Hostilius,  which  va> . 
Urged  by  his  successor  Ancus  Marcius.    This  was  the  - 
of  plebeians.    Under  Tullus  Hostilius,  Alba  Long.i  *. 
destroyed  by  the  Romans,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  .. 
bitants  were  transplanted  to  Rome,  where  tbey  settlta 
the  Cselius,  as  far  as  this  hill  was  not  ooeupied  b) 
Luoeres.    In  the  reign  of  Ancus  Marcius  many  other  b 
towns  were  conquered,  and  the  inhabitants,  bemg  reiii> 
to  Rome,  had  the  Aventine  and  the  valley  between  it  . 
the  Palatine  assigned  for  their  residence.    (Gottling,  0" 
<L  Rom.  Staaitver/,  p.  221.  &c.)  Some  of  these  new«ei'  • 
were  probably  incorporated  into  the  existing  tribes,  bu' 
bulk  of  them  formed  the  class  which  is  henceforth  en.  > 
Plebes,  and  which  in  numbers  far  exceeded  the  Romar.^ 
eluded  in  the  tribes,  who  are  from  this  time  distinguish^, 
the  name  of  patricians  (patricii  or  patres).  As  the  pic  be  > 
were  not  included  either  in  the  tribes,  curia,  or  gentes,  i  > 
did  not  enjoy  the  full  rights  of  citizens  (non  optimo  j  are  c.  \  - 
They  had  also  no  connubium  with  the  patricians,  thai 
a  marriage  between  patricians  and  plebeians  was  not  a  lii 
Roman  marriage,  and  consequently  the  children  of  hi 
marriage  had  not  the  privileges  of  those  children  who  ^ 
sprung  from  persons  who  could  contract  a  legal  RvU 
marriage,  or,  to  use  the  legal  phrase,  had  connubium.   . 
was  a  consequence  of  a  marriage  where  there  wasconnul. 
that  the  children  were  in  the  power  of  their  father,  tud  v- 
Roman  citizens.    This  restriction  as  to  marriage  wis  sut « 
quently  sanctioned  by  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tablei,  i 
was  strictly  observed  till  the  year  445  B.C.,  when  it  va«  < 
away  with  by  the  Lex  CSanuleia.    The  plebeians  did' ' 
from  the  clients,  inasmuch  as  they  had  their  own  sacra, « ' 
were  regulated  by  the  pontiffs,  their  own  auspicia,  sotnt^ . 
their  own  gentes,  the  independent  possession  of  landcu    * 
perty,  and  did  not  require  the  protection  of  a  patron.   1 
old  burghers,  in  contradistinction  to  the  plebeians,  a: 
their  relations  to  them,  formed  a  real  aristocracy,  or 
of  nobiles,  a  character  which  they  had  not  possessed  bci 
unless  we  apply  that  name  to  the  relation  in  which  ' 
stood  to  their  clients.     In  the  armies  the  plebeians  f.r.. 
a  distinct  body,  and  in  the  infantry  they  always  fortnti . 
majority.     Hence  Tullus  Hostilius  increased  the  or^ 
number  of  three  centuries  of  equites,  each  decur}*  bi 
formerly  appointed  one  eques,  to  six,  so  that  each  <xi ' 
now  appointed  two  equites  instead  of  one.    The  ttro  ou 
patricians  and  plebeians,  stood  opposed  to  each  other, « • 
out  their  mutual  relations  being  accurately  defined;  n : 
the  plebeians  themselves  appear  to  have  formed  a  con  i- 
body  with  a  regular  internal  organization.    This  « a. 
evil,  which  Tarquinius  Priscus  first  endeavoured  to  ren- 
in some  measure  by  admitting  the  noblest  plebeian  h^ 
into  the  old  tribes,  each  of  which  thus  consisted  of  a  ^  ■ 
jority  of  the  old  burghers  and  a  number  of  noble  pleb<  - 
(mca'oret  gentes,  and  minores  gentes :  Cic,  De  Bep^  n.  > 
The  number  of  the  equestrian  centuries  was  now:^. 
doubled,  and  the  six  new  centuries  were  formed  of  the  ^'^  * 
minores,  so  that  out  of  the  1200  equites.  600  were  c^ 
seeundi  or  posteriores,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  6<  ' 
patrician  equites.   (Grottling,  I.e.,  p.  229.)    It  was  prut, 
owing  to  the  opposition  of  the  patrician  gentes  that  T~ 
quinius  Priscus  did  not  place  the  plebeians  on  a  footir. 
equality  with  the  patricians,  at  least  in  the  main  p  • 
and  it  was  reserved  to  his  successor,  Servius  Tullm> 
organise  the  body  of  the  plebeians  and  to  fix  their  r 
tions  to  the  patricians.    This  kin^  divided  the  plcbe^  '  ■ 
thirty  local  tribes^  four  for  the  city  (tribus  urbano**.  • 
twenty-six  for  the  oountrv  (tribus  rustics)).    For  foi^^^' 
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HKming  before  their  own  cotnitia  (comitia  Iributa)  any  one 
who  violated  the  rights  of  their  order.    (Gofctling,  p.  300.) 

The  year  after  the  secession  of  the  plebeians  to  tne  Mens 
Saoer  (493  b.c.)i  the  consul  Spurius  Cassias  renewed  the 
•ffenaive  and  defensive  alliance  with  the  Latins,  by  which 
both  nations  seem  to  havePbeen  placed  on  a  footing  of 
equality:  conquered  lands  were  to  be  divided,  the  chief  com- 
mander of  the  allied  army  was  to  be  alternately  a  Roman 
and  a  Latin,  and  the  laws  made  on  the  days  of  meeting  were 
to.be  binding  on  both  states.    Rome  however  gradually  be- 
came more  assuming  and  arrogant,  until,  in  388  b.c.,  the 
Latin  league  was  dissolved.    But  soon  after  the  renewal  of 
the  alliance  with  the  Latins  (489  b.c.),  both  nations  had 
hard  struggles  with  the  Volscians  and  Aequians,  who  pro- 
bably took  possession  of  some  of  the  Latin  towns.    [Ck)Rio- 
LANUs.]    In  486  B.C.  the  Romans  admitted  the  Hemicans 
as  a  third  party  to  the  Latin  league,  in  order  to  strengthen 
themselves.    In  the  same  year  the  first  attempt  was  made 
by  Sp.  Cassius  Viscellinus  to  assign  to  the  plebeians  in 
full  ownership  a  portion  of  the  public  lands  [Agrarian 
Laws]  ;  but  the  attempt  cost  him  nis  life. 

For  a  series  of  years  (485-479  B.C.)  one  of  the  consuls 
was  always  a  member  of  the  Fabian  house,  a  circumstance 
which  at  last  raised  a  suspicion  that  the  Fabii  secretly  aimed 
at  subverting  the  republican  institutions.  The  Fabii  emi- 
grated with  4000  clients  toEtruria,  where  a  few  years  after- 
wards they  were  all  cut  to  pieces  by  the  Etruscans. 

The  three  allied  nations,  the  Romans,  Latins,  and  Her- 
nicans,  now  carried  on  a  series  of  wars  against  the  Etruscans, 
Volscians,  and  Aequians,  in  which  the  allies,  especially  the 
Romans,  were  oAen  near  the  verge  of  destruction.  The 
Etruscans  made  peace  in  474  b.c,  while  the  Volscians  and 
Aequians  continued  their  hostilities,  and  would  in  the  end 
have  probably  destroyed  the  whole  Roman  army,  if  the  dic- 
tator L.  Quinctius  Cincinnatus  had  not  delivered  the  consul 
L.  Minucius  and  his  forces  at  the  moment  when  they  were 
surrounded  by  the  enemy  (458  b.c.).  The  Aequians  how- 
ever still  continued  to  infest  the  Roman  and  Latin  terri- 
tories, until  446  B.C.,  when  they  were  defeated  near  Corbio, 
and  remained  quiet  for  a  long  time. 

Until  the  year  472  b.c.  the  plebeian  magistrates,  the  tri- 
bunes, and  the  plebeian  aediles  had  been  elected  by  the 
oomitia  tributa  and-  confirmed  by  the  curiae ;  but  in  the 
year  471  B.C.  the  tribune  Publilius  Volero  succeeded  in 
procuring  for  the  plebeians  the  right  to  elect  their  own 
magistrates  without  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
patricians,  to  deliberate  and  make  laws  in  their  own 
comitia  (plebiscita),  which  indeed  were  not  binding  as 
leges,  but  still  must  have  had  a  considerable  influence,  being 
the  declared  will  of  the  commonalty.  From  this  time  the 
Romun  republic  was  divided  into  two  opposite  classes  or 
parties.  On  the  one  hand  there  were  purely  patrician  assem- 
blies (comitia  curiata),  i;i  which  all  the  patrician  magistrates 
and  certain  classes  of  priests  were  appointed,  and  which 
were  the  supreme  court  of  justice  for  tne  patrician  order; 
the  comitia  tributa  on  the  other  hand  were  purely  plebeian 
assemblies,  with  the  right  of  appointing  the  plebeian  magi- 
strates, of  making  plebiscita,  and  of  summoning  before 
their  tribunal  those  who  infringed  the  rights  of  the  ple- 
beians. The  tribunes  and  the  senate  were  in  a  kind  of 
opposition  to  one  another,  similar  to  that  of  the  patricians 
and  plebeians.  The  comitia  centuriata,  in  which  both  orders 
met,  were  a  feeble  bond  of  union.  This  anomalous  condi- 
tion of  the  state,  and  the  constant  disturbances  arising  from 
it,  necessarily  produced  a  conviction  that  a  reform  in  the 
constitution  could  not  be  avoided.  The  tribune  C.  Teren- 
tillus  Arsa  therefore,  in  462  B.C.,  proposed  that  ten  men 
should  be  appointed  to  make  a  code  of  laws,  by  which  it 
Was  chiefly  intended  to  limit  the  power  of  the  consuls.  But 
this  proposal  met  with  the  strongest  opposition  from  the 
patricians,  and  it  was  not  carried  into  effect  for  a  number 
of  years,  during  which  the  commonalty  continually  gained 
strength,  especially  by  the  increase  Of  the  number  of  tri- 
bunes to  ten,  457  B.C.,  and  by  the  assignment  of  the  Aven- 
tine  to  the  plebeians  (45G  B.C.)*  At  length  preparations  for 
a  new  code  of  laws  were  made,  and  in  451  b.c.  ten  patricians 
were  appointed  for  the  purpose ;  all  other  magistrates  were 
suspended  until  the  business  should  be  completed.  The 
result  was  that  in  the  first  year  ten  tables  were  produced, 
with  which  both  parties  were  satisfied.  In  the  second  year, 
when  the  patricians  had  secure<l  the  de<-emviral  power  to 
themselves,  two  other  tables  were  added.  When  the 
talk  wu   oomploted,  the  decemvirs  were  unwilling   to 
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lay  down  their  power,  to  which  however  they  were  - 
compelled  by  the  people.    The  usual  magistrates  v*:. 
again  elected,  both  orders  became  reconciled,  atu! 
B.C.  the  laws  of  Valerius  and  Horatius  declared  thy 
biscita  should  be  leges  and  binding  on  the  whole 
(Liv.,  iii.  55) ;  and  that  there  should  be  no  magiHrat- 
whose  sentence  an  appeal  might  not  be  made  to  the  (< 
Various  other  measures   were  at  the  same   time  ' 
to  secure  the  plebeians  in  the  possession  of  their  ) 
acauired  rights.     But  they  still  continued  to  be  a  t^* ; 
boay,  for  the  whole  administration  remained  in  thi  : 
of  the  patricians,  and  no  connubium  yet  existed  bet>%i'^ 
two  estates.    The  connubium  however  was  obtainetl  :• 
B.C.,  by  the  tribune  Canuleius  (rogationes  Canulru\ 
also  made  an  attempt  to  divide  the  consulship  beiwo 
two  estates.    But  tne  latter  of  these  rogations  was 
by  the  patricians,  who  agreed  that,  instead  of  two  f> 
six  military  tribunes  with  consular  power  should  be  • 
indifferently  from  both  orders.    (Niebuhr,  iL,  p.  3*  ^ 
Gottling,  p.  326,  &c.)    This  evasive  conoessiou  wu^ 
because  the  patricians  were  determined  not  to  gi%<> 
plebeians  the  censorial  power  with  which   the  oon-^ .' 
been  invested;  and  in  order  to  retain  this,  the  pa'' 
created  two  censors,  a  new  curule  dignity,  which  l> ) 
to  their  order  exclusively,  until  the  year  351  B.C.,  v>\.^. 
plebeians  participated  in  this  dignity  also. 

After  tnese  arrangements,  though  frequently  y\o\ 
the  patricians,  Rome  enjoyed  a  short  period  of  intcrrja. 
quiliity ;  but  abroad  her  arms  were  kept  in  constant .. 
by  the  wars  with  Fidenae,  which  was  destroyed  in  4.  ■ 
with  the  Aequians,  who  were  defeated,  in  41 8  b.c,  at  tli  > 
of  Mouni  Al^idus,  by  the  dictator  A.  Servilius  Prt>cu% 
with  the  Veil.    The  war  with  Veii  lasted  for  several  v 
and  in  396  b.c.  this  wealthy  city  was  taken  by  M.  Fur. 
millus.  Two  years  after,  the  Faliscans  surrendered  to  \\ 
This  success  of  the  Roman  arms  was  partly  owin^  to  ti.c 
vasion  of  Etruria  by  the  Gauls,  who  however,  in  '39 {^  n 
completely  defeated  a  Roman  army  on  the  small  river  A'. 
The  Grauls  then  advanced  towards  Rome,  took  and  \)u 
the  city,  and  laid  siege  to  the  Capitol.   The  whole  Tiar*^. 
of  this  event  in  the  antient  historians  is  distorted  by  (\r\. 
The  simple  truth  is  related  by  Polybius  (ii.  18),  whu  • 
that  after  the  Gauls  had  taken  possession  of  Romtr.  : 
were  induced,  by  an  inroad  of  the  Veneti  into  th^.:  • 
territory,  to  quit  Rome  and  return  home;  though  \'^. 
was   indeed    soon  rebuilt,  its  weakness  encoura.:<u 
Aequians,  Volscians,  and  Etruscans  to  renew  their  I: 
ties ;  but  they  were  conauered  by  Camillus,  and  t^o  K 
colonies,  Sutrium  and  Nepete,  were  founded  in  Efri^: 
a  barrier  against  the  enemies.    The  Hemicans  ani  I  - 
also  endeavoured  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  their  alliunt 
Rome,  and  renewed  the  contest  for  their  liberty,   i 
former,  after  a  series  of  campaigns  and  reverses,  «er>- 
pletely  subdued  in  30C  b.c.  ;  while  the  Latins,  induct  i 
repeated  incursions  of  the  Gauls,  soon  renewed  their  al. 
with  Rome. 

The  oppression  of  the  patricians,  together  with  the . 
rous  and   wearisome  campaigns,  and  the  invasion  ><: 
Grauls,  had  reduced  the  plebeians  to  a  condition  \«h'..l 
little  better  than  it  was  before  ihe  first  secession.   - 
noble  plebeians,  L.  Licinius  Stole  and  I*.  Sexiius 
determmed  to  keep  the  oligarchical  party  in  bouodv  y^ 
procure  for  their  own  order  a  share  in  the  consukl. ; 
376  B.C.  both  of  them  were  tribunes,  and  in  this  <  •>:  - 
proposed  four  rogations  to  the  following  effect: — 1. 1 
more  consular  tribunes  should  be  appointed,  but  tv^ 
suls  instead,  one  of  whom  should  always  be  a  pUUn  • 
that  no  citizen  should  possess  above  500  jugera  of  the : 
domain,  and  should  not  keep  above  a  certain  nuu)  ' 
cattle  upon  them ;  3,  that  the  amount  of  interest  ]  ^ 
debtors  to  that  day,  should  be  deducted  from  the  c<>; 
which  waa  to  be  paid  off  in  three  annual  instalment 
that  instead  of  the  duumvirs  who  kept  the  Sibylline  1< 
decemvirs  should  be  elected,  five  of  whom  should  It 
beians.      The  ensuing  contest  was  carried  on    mt'. 
greatest  determination  and  bitterness.    The  patricuii> 
trived  to  get  the  veto  of  the  other  tribunes,  but  Licur.-> 
Sextius  prevented  the  elections  of  the  higher  magistral  - 
that  from  375  till  371  b.c.  Rome  was  in  a  state  of  con 
anarchy.    The  two  tribunes  Licinius  and  Sextius  b' 
retained  their  office  from  year  to  year;   and  in  ibeir  ■ 
tribuneship,   they  first  carried  their  foimh  rogatio.i.  . 
soon  after  the  senate  felt  obliged  to  a^ee  to  Ihc  ui- 
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eonsuU  L.  Aemilius  and  C.  Atilius  (225  B.C.).  The  Romans 
now  advanced  towanls  the  north,  gained  a  second  victory 
over  the  Gauls  at  Clastidiuni,  and  took  possession  of  Me- 
diolanum  (222  n.c.).  The  Gauls  in  Gallia  Cisalpina,  despair- 
ing of  success,  submitted  to  Rome,  which  strengthened  its 
power  in  these  parts  by  two  new  colonies,  Cremona  and 
Placentia.  A  year  after  this  event  Istria  was  added  to  the 
Roman  republic.  While  the  Gallic  war  was  carried  on,  II- 
lyrian  pirates  gave  rise  to  the  first  war  with  Illy ricum,  which 
lasted  from  23U  till  228  bc.  The  Illyrian  queen Teuta  was 
compelled  to  give  a  part  of  her  dominions  to  Rome,  to  pay 
tribute,  and  to  stop  the  piracy  of  her  subjects ;  some  Greek 
towns,  which  had  been  subject  to  her,  were  declared  free. 
The  Romans  thus  came  in  contact  with  Greece.  (Polyb.  ap. 
Zonaras,  viii.  9.)  A  second  war  with  the  Iliyrians,  in  219 
B.C.,  made  the  Romans  masters  of  the  whole  coast  of  Illy- 
ricum. 

While  Rome  was  thus  engaged,  the  second  Punic  war  was 
caused  by  the  operations  of  the  Carthaginians  in  Spain.  It 
lasted  from  218  till  202  b.c.  [Punic  Wars.]  Great  as  the* 
sufferings  were  to  which  Italy  was  exposed  during  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Carthaginian  armies,  and  although  the  majority 
of  the  Italians  had  sided  wit  h  the  enemy,  still  the  Romans  soon 
recovered  their  losses,  and  established  their  power  more  firmly 
by  new  colonies  in  Italy.  Spain  was  added  to  their  former  pos- 
sessions, and  when  the  navy  of  Carthage  was  destroyed, 
Rome  was  mistress  of  the  sea.  But  the  republic  had  gone  be- 
yond its  natural  limits,  and  with  their  extensive  conquests  the 
Romans  lost  the  simple  and  manly  character  for  which  their 
forefathers  had  been  distinguished :  demoralization  and  cor- 
ruption i)egan  to  manifest  themselves  in  their  public  as  well 
as  in  their  private  life. 

Philip  III.,  king  of  Afaeedonia,  after  the  battle  of  Cannae, 
had  concluded  a  treatv  with  Hannibal.  The  Romans,  into 
whose  hands  the  treaty  fell,  sent  a  fleet  to  Illyricum,  which 
compelled  the  king  to  a  shameful  flight.  This  was  the 
prelude  to  the  first  Macedonian  war,  which  lasted  from  214 
till  205  B.C.,  and  was  carried  on  with  little  vigour.  A  peace 
was  at  last  concluded,  which  was  not  honestly  meant  by 
either  party.  Accordingly,  five  years  later,  when  Athens 
implored  the  assistance  of  Rome  against  Philip  and  the 
Acarnanians,  a  second  war  with  Macedonia  commenced, 
which  lasted  from  200  till  197  b.c.,  and  was  terminated  by  the 
battle  of  Cynosoephalae,  gained  by  Quinctius  Flamininus, 
by  which  the  power  of  Macedonia  was  broken.  Philip  was 
confined  to  his  own  kingdom,  and  became  a  vassal  of  Rome. 
Flamininus  proclaimed  the  liberty  of  Greece,  but  neverthe- 
less he  remained  several  years  in  Peloponnesus  to  watch  the 
movements  of  Antiochusthe  Great  and  the  Aetolians,  to  ar- 
range the  affairs  of  Greece,  and  to  foster  dissension  among  the 
Greeks.  There  were  many  occasions  on  which  the  Romans 
might  have  attacked  Autiochus,  but  their  wars  in  Spain 
and  the  north  of  Italy  caused  the  outbreak  of  the  war  to  be 
deferred  until  192  B.C.  Antiochus,  invited  by  the  Aetolians, 
landed  in  Greece.  The  Aetolians  obtained  a  truce  for 
themselves,  but  the  war  against  Antiochus,  who  fled  to 
Asia,  was  continued  ;  the  battle  of  Magnesia  decided  the  vic- 
tory, and  the  power  of  Syria  was  broken.  Eumcnes  of 
Pergamus  and  the  Rhodians  were  richly  rewarded  for  their 
servility  towards  Rome,  and  acted  the  same  part  towards 
Antiochus  as  Massinissa  acted  towards  Carthage.  The 
Aetolians  afterwards  concluded  a  peace  with  Rome,  but  on 
very  hard  conditions.  Tlie  Galatians  in  Asia,  and  Ariarathes, 
both  allies  of  Antiochus,  sued  for  peace  and  obtained  it. 
Asia  was  now  reduced  to  such  a  state  that  it  only  required 
one  more  blow  to  eflTect  its  complete  submission. 

But  the  Romans  had  to  contend  in  northern  Italy,  from 
200  till  191  B.C..  and  in  Spain  from  197  B.C.,  with  more  de- 
termined enemies.  In  Spain,  peace  was  not  restored  until 
179  B.C.,  when  Tib.  Sempronius  Gracchus,  the  father  of  the 
celebrated  tribunes,  by  his  humanity  conciliated  the  Celti- 
berians.  The  Istrians,  Sardinians,  and  Corsicans  likewise 
made  a  fruitless  attenipt  to  shake  off  the  Roman  yoke. 
The  corruption  of  the  Romans,  after  they  had  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  luxuries  of  Greece  and  Asia,  had  rapidly 
increased.  As  one  instance  out  of  many,  we  many  mention 
the  manner  in  which  the  Bacchanalia  were  celebrated  at 
Rome.    (Livy,  xxxix.  8-17.) 

Perseus,  the  successor  of  Philip  III.  m  Macedonia,  who 
had  inherited  his  father's  hatred  of  the  Romans,  decloicd  war  ' 
against  them  in  171  bc    This  war  was  at  first  very  un-  ' 
late  for  the  Romans,  but  in  168  b.c  L.  Aemilius  i 
%  decided  iho  fate  of  Macedonia  in  the  battle  of 


Pydna.     Gentius,  king  of  the    Ulyrians,  had  beon  * 
ally  of  Perseus,  and  this  circumstance  led   to    th^  t 
Illyric  war,  which  ended  in  a  division  of  the  count.  . 
that  of  Macedonia.    In  Epirus,  Aemilius  Paulas  a:>d 
soldiers  behaved  with  a  cruelty  which  has  perhaps  t< 
been  equalled  in  the  history  of  the  Roman  republic.    <  I. 
xlv.  34.)  Kumenes  and  the  Rhodians,  who  had  drawn  •. 
themselves  the  suspicions  of  the  Romans  in  the  war  a;:  - 
Perseus,  were  now  humbled.    Othera,  such  aa   the  ^. 
Prusias  of  Bithynia,  Massinissa  in  Numidia,  Seleucu»  ) 
lopator  of  Syria,  and  the  kings  of  Egypt  acknowled.    . 
supremacy  of  Rome,  which  by  cunning  and  fraud  gra'i'. 
acquired  the  means  of  completely  reducing  them  wia:. 
inclination  prompted. 

The  first  blow  was  directed  against  Carthage,  vfhkh  \ 
long  endured  the  insults  of  Massinissa,  the   ally   oi 
Romans;  and  when  at  last  she  attempted  to  maintain 
rights,  the  Romans  razed  Carthage  to  the  ground  ( 1 40  j 
and  her  territory  became  a  Roman  province  under  th<> . 
of  Africa.    [Punic  Wars.]    In  Macedonia  two  pret^r 
had  risen  against  Rome,  the  consequence  of  which  ^a^ ' 
Macedonia  was  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  province, 
same  was  the  fate  of  Greece  after  the  fall  of  Cv.r 
(146  B.C.). 

Some  years  before  these  events  (153  b.c.)  a  new  war ': 
broken  out  in  Spain,  as  the  inhabitants  of  Segeda  d. . 
strictly  observe  the  conditions  on  which  peace  had  > 
granted  to  them.    The  war  was  carried  on  for  man\  >• 
with  varying  success,  and  the  cruelty  of  the  Romur.<« 
contributed  to  make   the  exasperation   of  the  Span. 
more  general.  Viriathus  [Viriathus],  who  had  placed  I: 
self  at  their  head,  carried  on  the  war  from  148  till  14  o 
After  his  death,  Brutus  penetrated  indeed  as  far  n^ 
western  coast,  and  in  132  b.c  returned  to  Rome  iii  * 
umph;  but  the  natives  nevertheless  did  not  submit 
mantia  offered  the  most  determined  resistance,  anl   • 
totally  destroyed,  133  B.C.    After  these  bloody  wai-s.  S 
was  apparently  quiet,  and  Roman  commissioners  arra... 
the  affairs  of  the  country. 

During  this  neriod  Italy  appears  to  have  enjoyed  ]ii 
tranquillity,  ana  its  wealth  and  population  increased  (\ . 
Max.,  iv.  1,  11),  but  a  formidable  insurrection  broke    .t 
Sicily.  In  this  island  the  extensive  estates  of  wealth)  R  m. 
were  cultivated  by  numerous  slaves,  who,  being  iil  Ut. 
by  their  masters,  rose  under  Eunus  and  Cleon,  and  -\ 
destruction  all  over  the  island.    In   131   b.c.,  thcv  ^ 
defeated  by  P.  Rupilius  at  Enna.    Attains,  the  la^t  i.   . 
Pergamus,  leA,  in  133  b c,  his  kingdom  as  an  inlic:   .. 
to  Rome;  the  disputes  arising  out  of  this  gift  led  tn  •'.. 
duction  of  Asia  into  the  form  of  a  province     (12'i 
Phrygia  was  given  to  Mithridates  V.  as  a  reward  f  •. 
assistance  to  the  Romans. 

How  completely  the  old  distinction  between  patr. 
and  plebeians  had  now  disappeared,  may  be  in  for  re !  i 
the  fact,  that  in  172  B.C.  both  consuls,  and  in  131  h  c 
cen.sors,  were  plebeians.    Ever  since  the  wars  of  Hi .;. 
the  number  of  plebeian  senators  had  exceeded  tliut   i 
patricians.    The  only  distinction  which  now  had  an)  • 
was  that  between  nobiles  or  illuntres,  and  ohscurt     . 
laws  which  were  made  during  this  period  had  little    • 
relation  to  fhe  constitution,  but  were  for  the  most  [o  ' 
tended  to  counteract  the  growing  love  of  luxuries  iie^  ^ 
iuari^)t  to   fix  the  age  at  which  persons  might  uitu  ■ 
different  offices  of  the  state  {feges  annales),  to  prc^i  ni 
extortion  of  the  governors  of  provinces  {de  pecunits  • 
tundis),  &C.    After  the  reduction  of  Macedonia  (it]>  . 
the  ti-casury  (aerarium)  of  the  Roman  republic  was  s  •  • 
stocked,  that  the  head-tax  (tributum)  which  the  R 
citizens  had  hitherto  paid,  was  abolished.     But  duru  . 
apparent  indifference  in  regard  to  constitutional  u* 
a  state  of  things  had  gradually  been  developed,  whirl i  : 
out  like  a  volcano,  ana  gave  the  first  example  of  ci\..  •  - 
An  active  and  thriving  middle  class  did  not  exist  at  R 
The  citizens  were  either  exorbitantly  rich  or  in  al-  . 
poverty.    The  illustrious  families  had  almost  mon.M 
the  lucrative  ofllces  of  the  republic,  and  the  sniaii 
owners,  on  account  of  tlie  constant  wars,  had  been  • 
pelled  to  neglect  their  fields,  and  in  numerous  cases  h:t 
them  to  the  nobles.    Such  reduced  persons  wandentl 
homeless,  with  their  wives  and  children,  and  live<l  ir 
treme   poverty.     (Plat.,  Tib,  Gracchus,  a  9.)    Tl:c 
remedy  was  to  provide  this  multitude  of  destitute  r.\  . 
with  lands,  and  to  raise  them  to  the  station  of  an  indepi 
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was  the  only  remedy  for  the  publio  evils.  A  longer  con- 
tinuation of  that  state  of  affairs  which  had  existed  for  the 
last  50  years,  would  probably  have  broken  up  the  Roman 
empire,  and  made  Italy  a  scene  of  bloodshed  and  misery. 

The  Roman  republic,  at  the  time  of  its  dissolution,  com- 
prehended the  following  countries,  which  were  for  the  most 
part  administered  as  Roman  provinces:— Italy  and  all  the 
islands  by  which  it  was  surrounded ;  all  Gaul  as  far  as  the 
Rhine,  nearly  all  Spain,  Illyricum,  Pannonia,  Dalmatia, 
Greece  with  all  the  islands  of  the  ^Egean,  Thrace,  McBsia 
(the  Danube  here  formed  the  boundary) ;  in  Asia  all  the 
countries  between  the  Caspian  Sea,  the  Parthian  empire,  the 
Persian  and  Arabian  gulfs,  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Caucasus,  that  is,  Colchis,  Iberia,  Armenia,  Syria,  Palestine, 
PhoBnicia,  nearly  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor,  the  whole  of 
the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  Mauritania,  Numidia,  the 
territory  of  Carthage,  Cyrenaica,  and  Egypt.  In  some  of 
these  countries  however  the  power  of  Rome  was  not  firmly 
established  until  the  Imperial  period. 

Period  IV. : — The  Empire  to  its  Doian/all,  from  30  b.c. 
till  476  A.D. — The  spirit  of  antient  Rome  and  its  moral 
greatness  were' gone,  and  freedom,  which  can  only  be  based 
on  virtue,  had  perished.  The  wise  therefore,  as  well  as  the 
many  who  loved  peace  as  the  means  of  securing  sensual 
enjoyments,  and  who  were  unconcerned  about  the  conse- 
quences to  future  generations,  preferred  the  mild  rule  of 
one  man  to  the  late  turbulent  and  convulsed  condition  of 
the  republic. 

As  the  history  of  all  the  Roman  emperors  is  given  in 
separate  articles,  we  shall  only  nlake  a  few  general  obser- 
vations on  the  administration  of  the  empire,  and  subjoin  a 
chronoloi^ical  list  of  the  Roman  emperors  down  to  the  time 
of  Justinian. 

Augustus  gradually  concentrated  in  his  own  person  all 
the  great  offices  of  the  republic,  though  the  officers  them- 
selves, mere  shadows  of  former  days,  still  continued  to  be 
appointed.  He  thus  in  effect  acquired  the  sovereign  power, 
being  free  from  all  responsibility.  He  had  the  right  to  raise 
armies,  to  impose  taxes,  to  decide  on  peace  and  war;  he  had 
the  command  of  all  the  leo:ions,  and  the  power  of  life  and 
death  over  all  Roman  citizens,  both  within  and  without 
the  city.  The  senate,  after  the  removal  of  those  whom 
Augustus  had  reason  to  fear,  was  filled  up  with  individuals 
who  were  his  mere  creatures.  Tiberius  indeed  restored  to 
the  senate  part  of  its  former  power,  but  the  more  the  in- 
fluence of  the  suliliers  increased,  the  more  that  of  the  senate 
declined,  which  body,  as  a  compensation  for  this  loss,  was 
made  a  high  court  of  justice,  which  took  cognizance  of 
olTences  committed  by  senators,  crimes  against  the  state  or 
the  person  of  the  emperor,  and  of  the  maladministration  of 
provincial  magistrates.  Tlie  relation  between  the  emperors 
and  the  senate  was  very  indefinite,  and  it  varied  according 
to  the  more  or  less  despotic  disposition  of  the  head  of  the 
state.  No  provision  was  made  for  a  rep;ular  succession ;  the 
first  five  emperors  all  belonged  to  the  Julian  and  Claudian 
families.  (Tacit.,  Hist.,  i,  17.)  The  succession  depended 
ui)on  the  will  of  the  actual  imperator,  who  appointed  his 
successor,  either  by  adoption,  or  by  giving  him  one  of  the 
titles,  CsDsar,  and  Princeps  Juventutis;  or  by  making  him 
his  colleague  in  the  quality  of  tribune  or  proconsul.  In 
cases  where  no  person  was  designated,  the  senate  exercised 
the  right  of  election.  But  this  privilege  was  soon  assumed 
by  the  soldiers,  who  proclaimed  the  emperors,  and  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  senate  became  a  mere  form.  The  numerous 
body-guards  of  the  emperors  (prsDtorians),  who,  in  their 
stronghold  (prsotorian  camp)  formed  as  it  were  a  new  Capitol, 
in  effect  possessed  the  sovereign  power ;  and  on  some  occa- 
sions they  sold  the  empire  to  tne  best  bidder.  The  nu- 
merous legions  in  the  provinces  however  soon  became 
acquainted  with  this  secret  of  despotism,  and  availed  them- 
selves of  it. 

The  election  of  magistrates  was  restored  to  the  people 
by  Augustus,  but  in  most  cases  he  recommended  or  even 
elected  the  candidates.  Tiberius  invested  the  senate  with 
the  power  of  election,  still  resen'ing  a  preference  to  those 
candidates  who  were  recommended  by  himself,  and  the 
comitia  merely  received  information  of  the  election  when 
it  had  taken  place.  In  the  third  century  however  we  find 
that  the  emperor  alone  exercised  the  right  of  election. 
The  aerarium  was  at  first  nominally  under  the  control  of 
the  senate.  Aut^ustus  formed  a  separate  aerarium  for  mili- 
tary purposes.  The  fiscus  was  the  name  for  the  property  of 
the  emperor  as  such,  wliich  must  be  distinguished  both  from 
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the  aerariom  and  the  private  property  of  the  emper 
gradually  the  emperora  took  the  whole   admini>:r< 
the  finances  to  themselves,  and  the  term  fiscus  : 
came  equivalent  to  aerarium  in  the  republican  pen- 
order  to  keep  the  magistratea  both  of  the  city  and  i. 
yinoes  in  better  auboniiiiation,  they  were  |mia  by  sal. 

With  respect  to  legislation,  we  find  that  in  the  r- 
Augustus  yarioos  lesrea were  passed  iLex  Julia  et  Pa; 
paea,  De  Adulteriis,  kc.),  bnt  after  his  death  we  scur'N- 
of  any  leges,  and  senatus  oonaulta  were  now  made  <.- 
proposition  or  the  recommendation  of  the  empemr 
Edicta  of  the  prtttors  gradually  lost  their  importar 
their  place  was  supplied  by  the  Constitutionas  pnr 
The  emperor  himself  of  course  possessed  supreme  j 
tion,  and  for  the  decision  of  extraordtnary  matters,  a^ . 
of  appeal,  he  appointed  an  especial  counciU  which  v 
have  been  distinct  from  his  privy  council  for  the  a.. 
tration  of  the  empire.    (Spart  Hadr.,  18.) 

The  Judicia  Publica  were  usually  held  hj  the  ser- 
civil  causes  were,  as  before,  tried  by  judices  whom  tb^ 
tor  appointed.    The  administration  of  the  city  cnr  l 
great  deal  of  the  attention  of  Augustus  and  his  si><-.>> 
as  the  monarchy  depended  much  more  on  the  pi-  •. 
order  of  the  capital  than  the  republic.     Respecti:.. 
division  and  administration  of  the  provinces,  see  tht-  •'- 
Provincia.    In  the  reign  of  Garacalla  all  aubjects   ' 
empire  were  made  Roman  citixens  by  a  constitution  v.' 
emperor. 

In  this  state  the  government  of  the  Roman  empr*' 
mained,  with  a  few  and  not  very  important  alterations  . 
to  the  time  of  Diocletian.    The  measures  of  this  cr.. 
and  Constantino  produced  a  complete  chan^  in  the  t 
government.  [Diocletian;  Constantikb.]  Tbedt^i' 
of  the  prsetorian  soldiers  ceased,  and  to  it  succee'^  <! 
government  of  the  court,  with  its  ministers  and  innunu' 
officers.    The  maintenance  of  these  functioaaries  anil  o: 
numerous  armies  rendered  heaiy  taxes  necessary,  and 
misery,  wretchedness,  and  degradation  of  the  nations  sui- 
te the  empire,  which  had  been  increasing  during  the 
two  centuries  previous  to  its  overthrow,  at  last  leacL 
pilch  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  dncribe. 

The  Roman  empire,  notwithstanding  its  vast  extr- 
the  end  of  the  republic,  still  continued  to  increase.   ^  > 
licia,  Rbstia,  Noricum,  Pannonia,  and  MoKsia  were  < 
pletely  subdued  and  made  parts  of  the  empire.  Tlie  Dj' 
was  made  the  boundary  in  these  parts,  to  secure  the « z\ 
against  the  incursions  of  the  barbarians.    The  subju.. 
of  Spain  was  completed  by  the  submission  of  the  v: 
Cantabrians.    In  Germany  conquests  were  also  mft^v. 
more  with  a  view  to  secure  Gaul  than  to  acquire  ai  ^ ' 
possessions  in  that  country,  and  the  Rhine  may  W  ^ 
sidered  as  the  frontier  on  toat  side  of  the  empire.   I- 
reign  of  Trajan  the  empire  attained  its  greate?!  c\ 
Dacia,  Assyria,  Mesopotamia,  Armenia,  and  Arab.i  • 
made  Ronuin  provinces ;  but  some  of  these  conquer  *• 
soon  given  up,  and  the  Danube  and  the  Euphrates  l< 
the  boundaries  of  the  empire.    Britain  and  the  i»o  ' 
nart  of  Scotland  had  been  made  a  province  in  tbeu  . 
Nero.    But  the  internal  weakness,  resulting  from  i> ' 
perfect  union  of  so  many  countries  and  nations^  remUr 
impossible  to  repel  the  incursions  of  the  barbarui> 
whom  the  empure  was  harassed  from  about  the  close  (>: 
fourth  century.    During  this  period  one  country'  «3^ 
after  another,  and  Italy  itself  was  invaded  by  tl.e  ii 
under  Attila  (452  A.D.).    In  the  year  476  aj>.  Odoacer. 
of  the  Scvrri  and  Heruli,  at  thenead  of  a  number  of ' 
manic  tribes,  invaded  Italy,  dethroned  the  last  empeK'  - 
mulus  Augustulus»  and  was  saluted  by  his  army  vw : 
Rome.    The  Roman  senate  implored  his  protecii^>i^ 
Zeno,  the  emperor  of  the  East,  raised  him  to  the  nr.-^ 
Roman  patricius.     Thus  ended  the  Roman  empire  >n 
West. 

Long  before  this  event  the  necessity  of  dividm: 
unwieldy  mass  of  the  empire  had  been  felt,  and.  ^ 
the  time  of  Diocletian,  had  frequently  been  made  f 

Eurpose  of  facilitating  the  administration.    Constant 
ad  become  the  capital  of  the  Eastern  part  of  the  eropir 
it  was  not  until  after  the  death  of  the  elder  Tht**  .  ^ 
(395  A.n.)  that  the  division  into  the  Eastern  and  Wc*  • 
empires  became  permanent :  the  two  parts  however  '  • 
intended  to  form   one   whole.     The  line  of  demirr ' 
between  the  two  empires  was  the  Danube^  from  s  • 
a^ove  Pesth,  down  to  where  it  receives  the  Drau,  - 
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losopliische  UntcrsuchuDgen  Cber  die  R5mer,'  3  vols.,  Ber- 
lin, 1819;  K.  L.  Blum,  'Einleitung  in  Roms  alte  Ge- 
Bchichte,'  Berlin,  1828 ;  Eisendecber,  *  Ueber  die  Entstehung, 
Entwickelung,  und  Ausbildung  des  Biirgerrechts  im  alten 
Rom,'  Hamburg,  1829 ;  K.  D.  Uiillmann,  *  Romiscbe  Grund- 
verfassung,'  Bonn,  1832;  and  by  tbe  same  author,  'Ur- 
spriinge  der  Rbmischen  Verfassung,  durch  Vergleichungen 
erlautert,'  Bonn,  1835;  W.  Drumann,  'Geschichte  Roms  in 
seinem  Uebergange  Ton  der  Republikanischen  zur  Monar- 
chisclien  Verfassung,'  &c.,.4  vols.  8vo.,  Konigsberg,  1834- 
38 ;  H.  Maiden,  *  History  of  Rome,'  vol.  i.,  London,  1830 ;  H. 
C.  Reiff,  'Greschichte  der  Rom.Burgerkriege/  &c.,  Berlin, 
1825,  4  vols.  8vo. ;  Dr.  Th.  Arnold,  *  History  of  Rome.*  2 
vols.,  London,  1838-1840;  J.  Rubino,  '  Untersuchungen 
liber  Romiscbe  Verfassung  und  Geschichte,'  vol.  i.,  Cassel, 
1839  ;  Dr.  Fr.  Fiedler,  'Geschichte  des  Romischen  Staates 
und  Vol kes,' Leipzig,  1839;  C.  Gbttling,  'Gescbicbte  der 
Rumischen  Staats  verfassung,*  Halle,  1840. 

The  history  of  the  Empire  has  been  written  by  Tillemont, 
'  Histoire  des  Empereurs  et  des  autres  Princes  qui  ont 
regnd  dans  les  Six  Premiers  Si^cles  de  TEglise,'  Paris, 
1700,  4  vols.  4to.,  reprinted  at  Brussels,  in  1707,  5  vols. 
8vo. ;  Crevier*s  continuation  of  Rollin,  mentioned  above ; 
'  Les  Femmes  de  Douze  C6sars,  avec  des  Notes  Hist,  et  Grit.,' 
par  M.  de  Servies,  Amsterdam,  1722,  2  vols.  8vo. ;  Gibbon, 
*  The  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire,' London,  1776-82,  4  vols.  4  to. ;  this  masterly  work  has 
often  been  reprinted.  D.  G.  H.  Hiibler,  '  Geschichte  der 
Rbroer  unter  den  Imperatoren,  wie  auch  der  Gleichzeitigen 
Volker.*  3  vols.,  Freiberg.  1803. 

The 'Thesauri' of  Graevius  and  Sallengre  contain  many 
good  works  on  Roman  antiquities;  but,  besides  these,  we 
may  mention,  Job.  Rosini, '  Romanarum  Antiquitatum  Cor- 

Sus  absolutissimum,  cum  Notis  Dempsteri,*  Traject.  ad 
then.,  1701  ;  Samuel  Pitiscus,  'Lexicon  Antiquitatum 
Romanarum,'  2  vols,  fol.,  Leovardiae,  1713 ;  Dr.  A.  Adams, 
'  Roman  Antiquities,'  London,  1791,  often  reprinted;  Friedr. 
Crouzer.  *Abriss  der  Romischen  Antiquitaten,'  Leipzig 
und  Darmstadt,  1824. 

The  private  life  and  manners  of  the  Romans  are  described 
in  C.  Meiners,  'Geschichte  des  Verfalls  der  Sitten  und  der 
Staatsverfassung  der  Romer,'  I^eipzig.  1782;  J.  H.  L. 
Meierotto,  '  Ueber  Sitten  und  Lebensart  der  Romer  in  ver- 
schiedenen  Zeiten  der  Republik.*  second  edition.  Berlin.  1 802. 
2  vols.  8vo. ;  W.  A.  Becker,  *  Gallus,  oder  Romiscbe  Scenen 
aus  der  Zeit  des  Augustus,'  Leipzig,  1838,  2  vols.  8vo. ;  Otto 
von  Mirbach, '  Romiscbe  Briefe  aus  den  letzten  Zeiten  der 
Republik,'  2  vols.,  Mitau,  1835  ;  M.  Roulez,  'Observations 
aur  divers  points  obscurs  de  THistoire  de  la  Civilisation  de 
Ancienne  Rome,'  Bruxclles,  1836. 

Works  on  the  Roman  finances:  P.  Bnrmann, '  Vectigalia 
populi  Romani,'  Lugd.  Bat.,  1 734,  4to. ;  D.  H.  Hegewisch, 
*  Versuch  liber  die  Romischen  Finanzen,*  Altona,  1804, 
8vo. ;  R.  Bosse,  '  Grundkiige  dbs  Finanzwesens  im  Rbmi- 
schen Staat,'  Braunschweig.  1803,  2  vols.  8vo. 

Works  on  military  affairs:  Guiscbard,  '  M6moires  Mili- 
taircs  dci  Grecs  et  des  Romains,*  La  Haye,  1758,  2  vols. 
4lo.,  and  Rast,  '  Romiscbe  Kriegsalterthiimer.' 

As  chronological  tables  of  the  history  of  Rome:  C.  J. 
Zumpt,  'Annales  veterum  Rcgnorum  et  Populorum,  in- 
primis  Romanorum,*  Berolini,  1819.  4to. ;  a  second  edition 
appeared  in  1838.  Zander.  'Tabellen  der  Romischen 
Geschichte.*  second  edition,  Guttingen,  1829,  4to. ;  F.  Fied- 
ler, 'Zeitlafeln  der  Rbmisch.  Gesch.,'  &c.,  Wesel,  1827. 
4 to. ;  Fischer,  *  Griechische  und  Romiscbe  Zeittafeln,*  Al- 
tona, 1840,  4to. ;  Clinton's  '  Fasti  Hellenici.' 

The  works  on  particular  points  of  the  Roman  constitution 
or  particular  events  in  Roman  history,  are  too  numerous  to 
be  mentioned  here. 

Roman  Language  and  Literature. 

It  is  intended  in  the  followmg  paragraphs  to  present  merely 
an  outline  of  the  history  of  the  language  and  literature  of 
antient  Rome,  as  a  separate  notice  is  given  in  this  work  to 
every  writer  of  importance. 

The  language  of  the  Romans  is  usually  called  Latin  ;  for 
though  Rome  and  Laiium  were  originally  distinct  commu- 
nities, their  language  appears  to  have  been  always  the  same. 
Any  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  the  Latin  language  must  in- 
volve an  inquiry  into  the  languages  spoken  by  tho  antient 
iuliabilants  of  Italy ;  and  our  information  on  this  subject, 
noiMnhstandmg  tlio  investigations  of  Micali,.  Grotefend, 
K.0  Miilltsr,  and  other  distinguished  scholars,  is  at  present 
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very  imperfect.    So  much  however  appear^ccrtain,  t* 
Latin  language  was  different  from  the  Etruscan  ar.J  > 
of  which  the  former  waa  spoken  by  the  inhabitant, 
northern  and  the  latter  by  those  of  the  central  ami  -  i 
parts  of  Italy.    Tbe  Latins  appear  to  have  original!}  ' 
part  of  that  great  race  which  overspread  both  Gi*.\ 
Italy  under  the  name  of  Pelasgiana.  Their  languai:t> : 
a  branch  of  that  extensive  family  of  languages  vi<: 
known  to  modern  scholars  by  the  name  of  Indu-Gtr.n 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  Pelasgiana  who  settled  .. 
originally  spoke  the  same  language  as  the  Pelax^u- 
settled  in  Greece.    There  is  consequently  a  gre^t  r 
blance  between  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages;  '. 
each  possesses  an  element  which  the  other  doei^  n<)t. 
only  does  the  Latin  language  possess  many  word>  v ' 
has  not  in  common  with  the  Greek,  but  also  in  $>nrc- 
of  its  grammatical  inflection,  as  for  instance  in  tb<; 
passive  voice  it  differs  considerably  from  the  Greek  Li; 
It  therefore  becomes  a  question,  what  that  element  u,  ^ 
the  Latin  language  has  not  in  common  with  the  Ciio.-. 
here  we  must  attam  some  further  knowledge  of  the  ] a '^. 
of  antient  Italy  before  we  can  answer  this  question  ^ . 
torily.    The  Etruscan,  so  far  as  our  imj>erfect  kno^.i . 
it  will  enable  us  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  subject,  .i 
to  have  exercised  little  influence  upon  the  format  -n 
Latin  language ;  but  the  Oscan  or  Opican  language, 
contrary,  seems  to  have  united  with  the  Pelas£cian  m : 
ing  the  Latin  language.     Niebuhr  (Hist,  qf  Bnv.r,  -. 
p.  82)  has  remarked  that  the  words  which  relate  : 
culture  and  domestic  life  agree  in  Greek  and  Lat.n.  v 
mus,    ager,  aratrun^,   vinum,  oleum, 'lac,  bos,    sn^ 
&c. ;  while  those  relating  to  arms  a'nd  war,  as  u .' 
ensis,  basta,  sagitta,  &c.,  are  different  from   the  (' 
But  this  remark  is  to  be  taken  with  considerable  Imuia. 
for  there  are  many  exceptions  both  ways;   indeed  v 
as  to  render  the  position  itself  at  least  doubtful,  and 
ferences  derived  from  it  consequently  inconclusive 
words  relating  to  arms  and  war  may  have  been  O^can 
it  has  thererore  been  supposed  by  Dr.  Aroo\d  UA 
Rome,  vol.  i.,  p.  22)  not  only  that  the  Latins  were  a 
people,  partly  Pelasgian  and  partly  Oscan.  but  aU)  ii.: 
arose  out  of  a  conquest  of  the  Pelasgiana  by  the  O^c.  .. 
that  the  latter  were  the  ruling  class  of  the  uniiea  ;i 
and  the  former  its  subjects. 

We  have  very  few  specimens  of  the  Latin  lan-iu: 
vious  to  the  time  of  Ennius  and  Plautus,  when  ii  \- 
come  nearly  developed  and  was  substantiallv  the  ^ 
in  the  later  times  of  the  republic    The  specimen 
antient  language  which  have  comedown  to  us  jn 
consist  of  fragments  of  antient  laws  preserved  h\  Y 
Cicero,  and  other  writers,  and  of  a  few  inscniiti  :»'. 
former,  as  might  have  been  expected,  appear  to  I..' 
considerably  altered ;   and  the  latter  are  unfoitu:.. 
few  to  give  us  much  assistance  in  tracing  the  ri*e  .  • 
gross  of  the  language.     Of  these  however  one  of  s: 
important  was  the  antient  song  of  the   Fralrcs  A 
which  was  discovered  in  the  year  1777,  and  uhuii  • 
to  have  been  the  same  as  was  sung  in  the  most  i;.!  ■ 
though  the  inscription  was  not  cut  till  a.d.  2\^.    N\ 
join  a  copy  of  it  with  a  few  remarks  on  some  of  the  * 
forms  which  it  contains: — 

1.  £  nos,  Lases.  iuvate. 

2.  Neve  luerve,  Marmar,  sins  incurrere  in  ple.r.s. 

3.  Satur  furere.  Mars,  limen  sali,  sta  berber : 

4.  Semunis  alternei  advocapit  conctos. 

5.  E  nos,  Marmor.  juvato: 

6.  Triumpe,  triumpe.  triumpe,  triumpe.  triump*- 

1.  Lases  is  instead  o{  Lares.  All  Latin  wi>rdi  w  . 
now  written  with  r,  had  an  *  originally,  Tluis  gu. 
says  ilnst  Orat,  i.  4,  J  13;  that  Valerius,  Funu^, 
labor,  vapor,  clamor,  and  lares  were  original'v  • 
Valesius,  Fusius,  arbos,  vapos,  clamos^  and  /c/Ar.r.  *  A 
mg  to  Pomponius  the  letter  r  was  invented  by  A  pp.  ^  ■ 
dius.     {Dig.,  I,  tit.  2,  s.  2.  }  36.) 

2.  Luerve  is  instead  o(  luervem  or  luerem,  which  * 
valent  to  luem.    The  omission  of  m  at  the  end  of » 
common  in  Latin.    Thus  all  the  adverbs  endin*;  ni 
to  have  lost  an  m,  as  quo,  eo,  &c.    [See  the  article  M 
is  also  omitted  in  the  same  way  in  the  accusative  > 
of  most  nouns  of  the  third  declension  in  Greek,  .  t 
not  appear,  if  we  may  judge  from  tbe  elision  in  | 
all  syllables  ending  in  m  before  words  beginning 
vowel,  to  have  been  usually  pronounced  in  Latin.    I 
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writers  of  this  period.    We  especially  see  it  in  the  '^neid' 
of  Virgil,  and  in  the  histories  of  Sallust  and  Livy. 

Second  Period: — fVow  the  death  of  Aus;u9tus  to  the 
death  qf  Marcus  Aureliw,  a.d.  180. — In  this  period  the 
decay  of  the  Latin  literature  commenced.  By  the  overthrow 
of  the  republic,  oratory  was  confined  almost  entirely  to  private 
causes,  and  soon  degenerated  into  the  art  of  the  rhetorician. 
Quintilian  made  a  noble  hut  unsuccessful  attempt  to  recall 
his  contemporaries  fVom  the  empty  declamations  of  the 
schools  to  the  true  subjects  of  oratory ;  but  a  false  taste  had  al- 
ready vitiated  the  great  bulk  of  the  community.  Oratory  how- 
ever still  continued  to  form,  as  it  had  done  under  the  repub- 
lic, the  chief  study  in  the  education  of  the  higher  classes ;  and 
consequently  the  faUe  principles  of  taste  on  which  it  was 
taught  may  be  traced  in  all  the  writings  of  that  period. 
"We  see  it  in  the  works  of  Seneca,  the  younger  Ptiny,  Vel- 
leius  Paterculus,  and  even  to  some  extent  in  those  of 
Tacitus.  In  the  poems  of  Lucan,  Valerius  Flaccus,  and 
Silius  Italicus,  the  art  of  the  rhetorician  is  still  more  con- 
spicuous; they  abandoned  the  study  of  nature^  and  were 
constantly  striving  after  effect ;  in  addition  to  which,  they 
were  all  close  imitators  of  the  'i£neid/  wAich,  from  its  defi- 
ciency in  truth  to  nature,  must  have  produced  a  most  inju- 
rious effect  upon  subsequent  poets,  who  made  it  their  model. 
Under  the  Antonines  the  deterioration  in  the  character  of 
the  literature  became  still  more  apparent,  as  we  see  in  the 
writings  of  Solinus,  Petronius,  and  Appuleius,  though  even 
durinji^  this  period  Gains  and  other  jurists  continued  to 
write  Latin  worthy  of  the  age  of  Cicero. 

Third  Period  :^Prom  the  death  of  Marcus  Aurelius  to 
the  time  of  Cassiodorus,  a.d.  539. — The  civil  commotions 
which  prevailed  during  the  early  part  of  this  period,  and 
the  subsequent  removal  of  the  seat  of  empira  to  Constan- 
tinople, almost  extinguished  all  literary  pursuits.  The 
great  mass  of  the  Roman  people  had  never  been  able  to 
enjoy  or  appreciate  the  works  of  their  counti^men;  and 
when  the  patronage  of  the  great  and  the  wealthy  was  with- 
drawn, there  was  no  encouragement  to  any  literary  exer- 
tions. The  poets  of  this  age,  with  the  exception  of  Claudian, 
who  was  superior  to  most  of  the  poets  of  the  preceding 
period,  were  mere  versifiers,  as  Olympius  Nemesianus  and 
Julius  Calpurnius ;  the  historians,  if  they  may  be  dignified 
with  the  title,  only  composed  the  most  barren  epitomes  of 
Roman  history,  or  of  the  reigns  of  the  emperors.  All  kinds 
of  barbarisms  and  corruptions  began  to  creep  into  the  lan- 
|;uage ;  but  even  at  the  commencement  of  this  period  the 
jurists  Ulpian,  Papinian,  PauUus,  and  Modestinus  still 
continued  to  write  in  pure  Latin,  which  forms  a  striking 
contrast  with  that  of  their  contemporaries.  The  only  lite- 
rature of  this  age,  besides  the  juristical,  which  desenes 
special  mention,  is  that  of  the  Christian  church;  in  which 
the  works  of  Lactantius  are  particularly  distinguished  by 
the  purity  of  their  style  and  the  elegance  of  their  diction. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  l^tin  writers,  with  their 
several  epochs,  as  nearly  as  they  can  be  ascertained: — 

Livius  Andronicus. 

Cn.  Neevius. 

Q.  Fabius  Pictor. 

L.  Cincius  Alimentus. 

M.  Porcius  Cato. 

Q.  Ennius. 

M.  Accius  Plautus. 

CflDcilius  Statius. 

M.  Pacuvius. 

P.  Terentius. 

A.  Postumius  Albinus. 

L.  Attius. 

L.  Calpurnius  Piso  Frugi. 

C.  Fannius. 

C.  Ccelius  Antipaten 

Sempronius  AscUio. 

C.  Lucilius. 

S.  Turpilius. 

L.  Licinius  Crassus. 

M.  Antonius. 

L.  i£lius  Stilo. 

Claudius  Quadrtgariua. 

Valerius  Antias. 

L.  Cornelius  Sisenna. 

L.  Pomponius  Bononiensis. 

P.  Rutilius. 

T.  Quintius  Atla. 


A.U.C. 

•  B.C. 

514 

2^0 

521 

235 

535 

219 

550 

204 

554 

200 

568 

186 

588 

166 

600 

1.54 

620 

134 

631 

123 

640 

)14 

656 

98 

663 
664 


91 
90 


A.U.C. 

B.C. 

666 

88 

678 

81 

676 

78 

690 

64 

694 

60 

700 


54 


710 


44 


726 


28 


730-767 

24 

A.D. 

767 

14 
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822-832       69-79 


834-849       81-96 
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Plotius  Gallus. 
Valerius  Cato. 
L.  Cornelius  Sulla. 
T.  Lucretius  Carni. 
Q.  Hortensius. 
M.  Tullius  Cieera 
M.  Terentius  Varro. 
T.  Pomponius  Attieus. 
Q.  .£lius  Tubero. 
L.  Lucceius. 
C.  Julius  CflBsar. 
Atteius  Philologus. 

C.  Valerius  Catullus. 

D.  Laberius. 
Cornelius  Nepos. 
C.  Asinius  Pollio. 
A.  Hirtius. 

C.  SallustiuB  Crispus. 

C.  CflBsar  Octavianus  Auguslci 

M.  Agrippa. 

C.  Cilnius  Mseeenas. 

CTrebatius  Testa. 

Q.  Horatius  Flaccus. 

P.  VirgiliusMaro. 

Cornelius  Gallus. 

Albius  TibuUns. 

M.  Valerius  Messalla  Corrinus. 

S.  Aurelius  Propertius. 

Domitius  Marsus. 

C.  Pedo  Albinovanus. 

M.  Porcius  Latro. 

Verrius  Flaccus.  ^ 

Titus  Livius. 

Trogus  Pompeius. 

Q.  Antistius  Labeo. 

C.  Ateius  Canito. 

P.  Ovidius  Naso. 

^milius  Macer. 

C.  Rabin  us. 

Cornelius  Severus. 

Gratius  Faliscus. 

Phsedrus. 

Manilins? 

C.  Asinius  Gallus. 

Massurius  Sabinus. 

Cocceius  Nerva. 

C.  Velleius  Paterculus. 

Valerius  Maxim  us. 

M.  Annteus  Seneca. 

Arellius  Fuscus. 

Albucius  Siius. 

Cestius  Pius. 

Q.  Haterius. 

L.  Arruntius. 

Rutilius  Lupus. 

Crispus  Passienus. 

Domitius  Afer. 

Julius  Africanus. 

A.  Cornelius  Celsus. 

Pomponius  Mela. 

L.  Junius  Moderatus  ColumeV.i 

Scribonius  Largus. 

Q.  Asconius  Pedianas. 

Nero. 

L.  Annaaus  Seneca. 

M.  Annseus  Lucanus. 

Annsens  Cornutus. 

A.  Persius  Flaccus. 

C.  Silius  Italicus. 

Aufidius  Bassus. 

Valerius  Probus. 

C.  Plinius  Secundus  (the  elder  w 

V.  Messalla. 

Fabius  Rustiens. 

Vibius  Prisons. 

Julius  Secundus. 

Saleius  Bassus. 

C.  Valerius  Flaccus. 

M.  Fabius  Quintilianus. 

M.  Valerius  Martialis, 

Sulpicia. 

P.  Apinius  Stfttius. 


juiiut  Ubsequens. 
Veliua  Loogug. 
TerentianuB  Maunu. 
D.  Junius  J uvenftlit. 
131        Salvius  Julianus. 
CoMiitiui  Africaaiu. 
138-161     S.  Pumpooiui. 

Voluiiiu  Mbcwdui. 

Cervidiu*  Sceevola. 

UlpiuB  Harcellus. 

Aulus  Gellius. 

CalpurDiua  Flacciu. 

Juslinua. 

Q.  Curlius  ? 
iei-180    M.  Aureliui  Antonious  (Greek). 

Cornelius  Fronto. 

L.  AppuleiuH. 

Julius  Salinus. 

Nonius  Marcellus. 

Tertulliaoiu. 

Petronias. 

Dionysius  Cato. 
300-250    Papinianus. 

Ulpianus. 

Mixlesliaus. 
Gargiliua  Martialis. 
Apiciua. 

Censor  iaus. 
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M.  Aurelius  Olytnpius  NomesiuiUB. 

Julius  Calpurnius. 

Modus  M animus. 

CiBcilius  Cvprisnus. 

TrebelliusPDllio. 

Julius  Capitolinus. 

Flavius  Vopiscus.  . 

Julius  RuAuianus. 

AiDobiuB. 

Laclaalius. 

Finnic  us  Matemui. 

^lius  Oonatus. 

Victoriuus. 

Aurelius  Victor. 

Maiueriinus. 

Eutropius. 

Rufus. 

L.  Ampellus. 

HieronymuB. 

Ambrosius. 

Anicius  Fabliau*. 

Aujuuius. 

Ammianus  Uaroellmaa. 

Vegetius. 

Priscianus. 

M  BTcal  lusEmpiiicus. 

FalloDia  Proba. 

Aurelius  Symmochus. 

Claudiuous. 

Pumpeius  Fes  1  us. 

Secvius  Maurus. 

/Smilius  Probus. 

Aurelius  Prudentius. 

Sulpicius  Sever  us. 

Macrobius. 

Cliiuilius  Rutin  us  Numalianui. 

Rufus  Fuslus  AvicDua, 

Cburisiits. 

Oiomedcs. 

Cteliiu  Aurctianus. 

Paiilui  Oroaius. 

Salvianus. 

ApuUinaris  Sidoniu*. 

Capella. 


In  111*  preceding  list  llie  principal  Komon  jurists  are  in- 
serted, but  a  cotnplete  list  of  tbem,  wilb  Iba  relative  pro- 
portions, wbich  they  have  conCribuled  to  tbe'Dige&l,' is  given 
under  Justinian's  Legislation,  p.  164. 

Workt  on  the  Soman  Language  and  LileTaturt.~~T\ia 
foUowiug  list  of  works,  tliuugli  lar  from  coiQplcte,  may  ha 
useful  lo  those  who  are  studying  the  language  and  litera- 
ture of  salient  Rome.  It  is  Wdly  necessary  to  premise 
Ibat  Ibe  works  here  enumerated  have  very  different  degree* 
of  merit,  and  that  some  are  merely  mentioned  as  the  best 
or  only  works  of  the  kind,  or  as  the  best  known  to  Iba 
writer. 

Xtfwadwe,— Fabric i us,  'Bibliotbeca  lalina,' edited  by 
Ernesti,  3  vols.  8to.,  Lips.,  1773-1774:  Harles,  'Iniroductio 
in  Natit.  Lilt.  Romans,' 2  vols.  Sro.,  Nurimb.,  1794;  'Bre- 
vior  Notitia  Lilt.  Romance,'  with  supplements,  5  vols,  8vo., 
I?a9-I819;  Dunlop,  'History  of  Roman  Literature's  vole. 
8vo.,  Load.;  Biihr,  '  Geschieble  der  Romiscben  Litera- 
tur,' 8vo.,  Carls.,  183-2,  &c.;  'Abiiss  der  Riimiscbeu  Lite- 
rs turgeschichl«,'  Svo.,  Heidelb.,  1833  ;  Bernhardy.  '  Grun- 
driss  der  Kiimischen  Lileiatur,'  Svo.,  Halle,  ie3U,  a  use- 
ful work  ;  F.  A.  Wolf, '  Vorlesungen  iiber  die  Guschicbte 
der  RomisRben  Literatur,'  Bvo..  LeipK.,  1831;  F.  Passov, 
'  Uebersicht  der  Rbmiicben  und  Griecbiscben  Literalur, 
410.,  Berlin,  ISiS;  '  Grundiuge  der  Griecb.  und  Riim.  Lii- 
teratur  und  Kuustgeschichte,'  4:a.,  Berlin,  1629;  Gyral- 
dus,  'Historia  Poetarum  lam  Grscoium  quam  Lalinuruin,' 
Basel.  1545;Crinitus, 'De  Poelis  Lalinia,'  Flor,  lSD5;Vos- 
■iuBi'De  Vet.  Poetarum  Temporibus,'AinsI,,  1654;  Crusius, 
■Lives  of  the  lAtin  Poets,'  Lond.,  1726;  Rambach, 'Do 
Poetarum  Lyricorum  inter  Romanos  Faucitale,'  4tD.,  Qued- 
linb,,  1789;  L4vie,  'ThMlra  complet  des  Latins,'  Paris, 
1823,  Sec;  Donstua,  'De  Tragccdia etComcBdia;' J.  C.  Sca- 
liger,'DeComaBdiaetTragi£QiB,'in  Gronovius's  'Thesaurus 
mit.  Gr.,'  vol.  viii. ;  Sagiliarius, '  De  Vila  et  Srripiis  Livii 
Andronici,  Nevii,  Enoii,  Cncilii,  Statii,  Pacuvii.  &c.'  Svo., 
Allenb.,  1672;  A,  W.  Schlegel,  'Vorlesungen  iiber  Dra- 
malischs  Kuost  und  Litleralur,'  3  vols.  Bvo.,  Heidelb.,  181 7, 
translated  into  French,  3  vols.  Svo.,  Paris,  1814,  and  into 
English,  2  vols.  Bvo.;  the  article  Draka  in  this  work; 
Casaubon, '  De  Satjrica  Graec.  Poesi  et  Romanorum  Salira,' 
Par,,  16(IS,  Hal.,  1774,  ed.  Rambach;  Konig;.  >Do  Salira 
Romana,'  Oldenb.,  Svo.,  1796;  Msnso,  'Uebcr  die  Romis- 
cben Saliriker,'  in  Suiter's  '  Allg'eR).  Tlicocie  der  Schiinen 
Kiinsle,'  vol.  4;  Ruperti,  'De  Satira  RomiLDoruuet  de  Sa- 
liricis  Romanorum  Poetis,'  pretixod  to  bii  edition  of  Ju- 
venal; Vossius,  'De  HistoriciB  Lftiinis,'  Lugd.  Bat.,  16S1. 

A  lu>t  of  the  principal  editions  of  the  Latin  writers,  with 
the  best  modern  works  upon  each  writer,  is  given  in  Wag- 
ner's 'Orundriss  der  Classichen  Bibliograpbie,'  Breslau, 
1840. 

Langtiage. — Folieta,  '  De  Ling.  Lat  Usu  ct  PiEe^tnnlia,* 
ed.  Moaheim,  Hamb.,  1723,  Svo. ;  Facciolati,  '  De  Ortu, 
Inleritu,  et  Inslauratione  Lingus  lAtinm,*  reprmted  at 
Lips.,  1 72  j ;  Turaelliuus,  '  De  Particulis  Latins  Oralionis,' 
often  reprinted;  Allen,  'Doctrina  Copularum  Linguce  La- 
tine,'  12mo.,  Lund.,  1S30,  wilh  a  notice  of  the  satnu  wurk  in 
the '  Journal  of  Education,*  No,  8 ;  Diiderlein, '  Laleinische 
Synonyme  und  Eiymologieen,'  6  vols.  Svo.,  Leipz.,  1826- 
183S  ;  Struve,  'Ueber  die  Lateinisohe  Declination  und  Con- 
jugation,' Svo.,  Kiinigs.,  1823;  Schneider, '  Element arlehre 
der  Lateiniscben  Spracbe,'  and  '  Formenlchre der  Laleinis- 
chen  Sprache,'  Borhn,  1819,  lg'2l,  a  valuable  work  fur  the 
archffiology  of  the  language ;  Allen, '  Etymological  Analysis 
of  Latin  Verbs.'  12mo.  I^nd.,  1836;Seheller,  >  Ausliirhliche 
Lateiniicbe  Spracblehre,' Bvo.,  Leipz.,  ISU3,  translated  inlo 
English  by  Walker;  Grolefend, '  Auafurhliche  Grammatik 
der  Lateiniscben  SprachB,'  2  vols.  8vo.,  Hannov.,  1829-30; 
Zumpt,  '  Laleinische  Grammatik,'  Svo.,  BerUn,  filh  edition, 
1828.  und  fre<iuenlly  reprinted,  translated  into  Eni>lish  by 
Kenrick,  wilh  a  notice  of  the  same  work  in  tbo '  (Junrteily 
Journal  of  Education,'  No.  1 :  this  giaromar  is  fur  superior 
in  tbo  syntactical  part  lo  any  other.  Tiie  student  will  also 
durivo  oonswierable  information  from  those  works  wliicn 
treat  of  the  comparative  grammar  of  tbo  I ndo- Germanic 
Languages,  asBopp's  '  VerB'sichende  Grammatik  des  Sans- 
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krir,  Zend,  GriecbiscUen,  Lateinischen,  &c.,'  of  vbich  the 
first  part  was  published  at  Berlin.  1833,  with  a  notice  of  the 
same  work  in  the  *  Journal  of  Education/  No.  16,  by  the 
late  Dr.  Rosen ;  and  Pott's  *  Etymologische  Forscbungen 
auf  dem  Gebiete  der  Indo- German ichen  Sprmchen,'  2  vols. 
8vo.,  Lemgo,  1833-36,  with  two  notices  of  the  same  in  the 
'Journal  of  Education,'  Nob.  18,  20,  also  by  Dr.  Rosen. 

Dictionaries, — Stephani,  '  Thesaurus  Lingun  Latinn  ;* 
Facciolati  and  Forcellini,  'Totius  Latinitatis  Lexicon,' 
4  vols,  fol.,  Padua,  1771,  which  is  superior  to  all  other  Latin 
dictionaries,  and  the  recent  edition  of  the  same  work  en- 
larged by  Furlanetto.  4  vols.  4to.,  Padua;  Adam, 'Dic- 
tionary of  the  Latin  Tongue,' 3vo.,  Edinburgh,  1814,  2nd 
edition,  a  superior  work  to  that  of  Ainsworth ;  Scheller, 
*  Ausfiibrliches  und  Moglicbst  VoUstandiges  Lateiniach- 
Deut8cl)es  und  Deutsch-Lateinisches  Lexicon,'  5  vols.  8va, 
Leipz.,  1 804-6,  translated  into  English  by  Riddle,  who  has 
also  published  a  Latin  dictionary  in  one  volume,  8vo.; 
Freund,  *  Worterbuch  der  Lateinischen  Sprache,'  which  is  to 
be  completed  in  4  vols.  8vo.,  but  three  only  have  yet  ap- 
peared ;  Schwenck, '  Etymolo^^sehes  Worterbuch  der  Latein. 
Sprache  mit  Vergleichung  der  Griechischen  und  Deuts- 
chen,'  8vo.,  Francf.,  1827 ;  Nizolii,  *  Lexicon  Ciceronianum,* 
edited  by  Facciolati,  reprinted  in  London,  3  vols.  8vo., 
1820. 

Roman  Law. 

The  historical  origin  of  the  Rom&n  Law  is  unknown,  and 
its  fundamental  principles,  some  of  which  even  survived 
the  legislation  of  Justinian,  are  older  than  the  oldest 
records  of  Italian  history.  The  foundation  of  the  strict 
rules  of  the  Roman  law  as  to  familia,  agnatio,  marriage, 
testaments,  succession  to  intestates,  and  ownership,  was 
no  doubt  custom,  which,  being  recognised  by  the  sovereign 
power,  became  law.  As  in  many  other  states  of  antiquity, 
the  connection  of  the  civil  with  the  ecclesiastical  or  sacred 
law  was  most  intimate ;  or  rather,  we  may  consider  the 
law  of  religion  as  originally  comprehending  all  other  law, 
and  its  interpretation  as  belonging  to  the  priests  and  the 
king  exclusively.  There  was  however  direct  legislation 
even  in  the  period  of  the  kings.  These  hiws,  which  are 
mentioned  under  the  name  of  Leges  Regiae,  were  propsed 
by  the  king,  with  the  approbation  of  the  senate,  and,  con- 
firmed by  the  populus  in  the  Comitia  Curiata,  and,  after  the 
constitution  of  Servius  Tullius,  in  the  Comitia  Centuriata. 
That  there  were  remains  of  this  antient  legislation  existing 
even  in  the  Imperial  period,  is  certain,  as  appears  from  the 
notice  of  the  Jus  Civile  Papirianum  or  Papisianum,  which 
the  Pontifex  Maximus  Papirius  is  said  to  have  compiled 
frotn  these  sources,  about  or  immediately  after  the  expulsion 
of  Tarquinius  Superbus  CDig,,  i.,  tit.  2),  and  from  the  dis- 
tinct references  to  these  Leges  made  by  late  writers.  Still 
there  is  great  uncertainty  as  to  the  exact  date  of  the  com- 
pilation of  Papirius,  and  its  real  character.  Even  his  name 
is  not  quite  certain,  as  he  is  variously  called  Caius,  Sextus, 
and  Publius,     (Dion.  Hal.,  iii.  36  ;  Dig.,  i.,  lit.  2.) 

But  the  earliest  legislation  of  which  we  have  any  important 
remains  is  the  compilation  of  the  code  called  the  Twelve 
Tables.  The  original  bronze  tables  indeed  are  said  to  have 
jperished  in  the  conflagration  of  the  city  after  its  capture 
by  the  Gauls,  but  thev  were  satisfactorily  restoied  from  copies 
and  from  memory,  for  no  antient  writer  who  cites  them 
wer  expresses  a  doubt  as  to  the  genuineness  of  their  con- 
tents. It  is  the  tradition  that  a  commission  was  sent  to 
Athens  and  the  Greek  states  of  Italy,  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  into  and  collecting  what  was  most  useful  in  their 
codes;  and  it  is  also  said  that  Hermodorus  of  Ephesus, 
then  an  exile  in  Rome,  ^ve  his  assistance  in  the  compila- 
tion of  the  code.  There  is  nothing  improbable  in  this  story, 
and  vet  it  is  undeniable  that  the  laws  of  the  Tables 
were  based  on  Roman  and  not  on  Greek  or  Athenian  law. 
Their  object  was  to  confirm  and  define  perhaps  rather 
than  to  enlarge  or  alter  the  Roman  law,  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  laws  of  Solon  and  those  of  other  Greek 
•tales,  if  they  had  any  effect  on  ths  legislation  of  the  De- 
oemviri,  served  rather  as  models  of  form  than  aa  aouroes 
of  positive  rules. 

Ten  Ubles  were  completed  and  made  public  by  the  De- 
cemviri, in  B.C.  451,  and  in  the  following  year  two  other 
tables  were  added.  This  compilation  is  quoted  by  the 
antient  writers  by  various  titles:  Lex  XIL  Tabularum, 
l«ge»  XIL,  sometimes  XIL  simply  (Cic,  I^grg.,  ii.  23),  Lex 
l>uc0mviralis,  and  others,    Jhe  rules  contained  iu  vliv^c 


tables  long  con  tinned  to  be  the  foundation  of  Roman  h* 
and  they'  were  never  formally  repealed.    The  laws  tkf 
selves  were  considered  as  a  text-book,  and  tbey  were  c 
mented  on  by  the  Jurists  as  late  as  the  age  of  the  A: 
nines,  when  Gains  wrote  a  commentary  on  them    m  * 
books  ('Ad  Legem  XII.  Tabularuin').  The  actions  of  tbr 
Roman   law,  called   Legitimae,  or  Legi«  Actiones.  « 
founded  on  the  provisions  of  tha  Twelve  Tables,   and  • 
demand  of  the  complainant  could  only  be  made   in 
precise  terms  which  were  used  in  the  Tables.     (Gaici. 
11.)    The  rights  of  action  were  consequently  very  lim* 
and  they  were  oiily  subsequentlv  extended  by  the  E-. 
of  the  Piaetors.    Tne  brevity  and  obseunty  of  this  mii:  t 
legislation  rendered  interpretation  necessary  in  order  to  ^ 
the  laws  any  application ;  and  both  the  interpretation  of  t. 
laws  and  the  framing  of  the  proper  forms  of  action  belor.. 
to  the  College  of  Pontiflces,  who  yearly  appointed  a  men  ^• 
of  their  own  body  to  decide  in  all  doubtful  cases.    7. 
civil  law  was  thus  still  inseparably  connected  with  thai  ' 
religion  (Jus  Pontificium),  and  its  interpretation  and  t*. 
knowledge  of  the  forms  of  procedure  were  still  the  exdu.- 
possession  of  the  patricians. 

The  scanty  fragments  of  the  Twelve  Tables  hardly  en;^  - 
us  to  form  a  judgment  of  their  character  or  a  proper  estiis  t 
of  the  commendation  bestowed  on  them  by  Uicero  (De  '•■ 
i.  43).    It  seems  to  have  been  the  object  of  Uie  comp.:   • 
to  make  a  complete  set  of  rules  both  as  to  religious  and  • . 
matters;  and  they  did  not  confine  themselves  to  what ' 
Romans  called  private  law,  but  they  comprised  also  ptl 
law.     ('  Pons  publici  privatique  juris,'  Li  v.,  iii.  34.)    1 . «  | 
contained  provuions  as  to  testaments,  successions  to  iw.^  i 
tales,  the  care  of  persons  of  unsound  mind,  theft,  bc/n 
cide,  interments,  &a 

They  also  comprised  enactments  which  affected  a  ms  - 
status,  as  for  instance  the  law  contained  in  one  of  the  :■ 
last  Tables,  which  did  not  allow  to  a  marriage  rontra^: 
between  a  patrician  and  a  plebeian  the  character  of  a  Wi    , 
Roman  marriage,  or,  in  other  words,  declared  that  betw«* 
patricians  and   plebeians  there  could  be  no  Clonnubi. 
Though  great    changes  were  made  in  the  Jus   Publ:.- 
by  the  various  enactments  which  gave  to  the  plebeian^  . 
same  rights  as  the  patricians,  and  by  those  which  cunxi:' 
public  administration,  the  fundamental  principles  of  iLt . 
Privatum,  which  were  contained  in  the  Tables,  rcma 
unohanged,  and  are  referred  to  by  jurists  as  late  as  the  i. 
of  Ulpian. 

The  old  Leges  Regiae,  which  were  collected  into  one  V 
by  Papirius,  were  commented  on  by  Granius  Flaccus  it 
time  of  Julius  Cspsar  (Z>r^.,  50,  tit.  16,  s.  144),  and  :: 
they  were  probably  preserved.    The  fragments  of  thr-i- .  ■ 
have  been  often  collected,  but  the  best  essay  upon  tl.tri 
by  Dirksen,  *  Versuchen  xur  Kritik  und  Auslegung 
Quellen  des  Romischen  Rechts,'  Leipzig,  1823.     Ibr  i   . 
ments  of  the  Twelve  Tables  also  have  iMen  often  collet 
The  best  work  on  the  subject  is  that  by  James  Godefio)  i  J- 
Gothofredus),  which,  with  the  more  recent  work  of  D:  • 
sen,  *  Uebersicht  der  bisherigen  Versuche  sur  Kritik 
Herstellung  desTextes  der  Zwolf-Tafel-Fragmente,*  Le.:  • . 
1824,  seems  to  have  exhausted  the  subject 

For  about  one  hundred  years  after  the  Legidation  mT  ' 
Decemviri,  the  patricians  retained  their  exduaive  po>M^^ 
of  the  forms  of  procedure.    Appius  Claudius  Casrus  J*  • 
up  a  book  of  the  forms  of  actions,  which   it  is  mkI  : 
his  clerk  Cnaeus  Flavins  stole  and  pubUsbed ;   the  f*: 
the  theft  may  be  doubted,  though  that  of  the  publirat.K 
the  forms  of  procedure,  and  of  a  list  of  the  Dies  Fastt  2 
Nefasti,  rests  on  sufficient  evidence.    The  book  thus  la 
public  by  FUivius  was  called  Jus  Civile  Flavianum ; 
like  that  of  Papirius  it  was  only  a  compilation.    The  i  > 
lication  of  these  forms  must  have  had  a  great  effect  oc '  ■ 
practice  of  the  law:  it  was  in  reality  equivalent  to  an  e\:r 
sion  of  the  privileges  of  the  plebeians.    Subsequentlv  >: 
tus  Aelius  published  another  work,  called  '  Jus  Aelum. . 
which  was  more  complete  than  that  of  Flavins.   This  «  ^. 
which  was  extant  in  the  time  of  Pomponius  {Dt^.,  u  <it  - 
s.  2,  ^  39),  was  also  called  *  Tripertita,'  fh>m  the  cixcumi^ta:  :t 
of  its  containing  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  a  couilc. 
Ury  upon  them  (interpretatio),  and  the  Legia  Actn    ^ 
This  work  of  Aelius  appears  to  have  been  considereii  ■• 
later  times  as  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  the  cnU  '.« 
(veluti  cunabula  juris) ;  and  he  received  from  his  coowa- 
porary  Ennius  the  name  of  *  wise :' 

'  Kiji^o  Conlat'ii  liomo  Cattu  Aelius  StttttL,* 
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making  new  laws  by  Senatiu  ConfluUa  prevailed  under  tbe 
CesarB  after  the  lime  of  Augustus,  and  the  Imperial  Con- 
stitutions are  mentioned  as  one  of  the  reoognisea  sources  of 
law  ia  the  time  of  the  Autonines.     (Gaius,  i.  5.) 

With  the  establishment  of  the  Imperial  Constitution 
begins  a  new  epoch  in  the  Roman  law.  The  leges  of 
Augustus  and  those  of  his  predecessor  had  some  influence 
on  the  Jus  Privatum,  though  they  did  not  affect  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  Roman  law.  A  Lex  Julia 
came  into  operation,  B.C.  13,  but  it  is  better  known  as 
the  Lex  Julia  et  Papia  Poppaea,  owing  to  the  circumstance 
of  another  lex  of  the  same  import,  but  less  severe  in  its 
provisions,  being  passed  as  a  kind  of  supplement  to  it  in  the 
consulship  of  M.  Papius  Mutilus  and  Q.  Poppaeus  Secun- 
dus,  A.D.  9.  This  law  had  for  its  object  the  encouragement 
of  marriage,  but  it  contained  a  great  variety  of  provisions: 
it  is  not  known  whether  it  was  passed  at  theComitiaCeniu- 
riata  or  Tributa.  A  Lex  Julia  de  Adulteriis,  which  also 
contained  a  chapter  on  the  dos,  is  of  uncertain  date,  but  was 
probably  passed  before  the  former  Lex  Julia  came  into 
operation.  Several  Leges  Juliae  Judiciariae  are  also  men- 
tioned, which  rdated  both  to  Judicia  Publioa  and  Privata, 
and  some  of  which  may  probably  belong  to  the  time  of  the 
dictator  Caesar. 

The  development  of  the  Roman  law  in  the  Imperial 
period  was  little  affected  by  direct  legislation.  New  laws 
were  made  by  Senatus  Consulta,  and  subsequently  by  the 
Constitutiones  Principum ;  but  that  which  gives  to  this 
period  its  striking  characteristic  is  the  effect  produced  by 
tbe  Respoosa  and  the  writings  of  the  Roman  jurists. 

So  long  as  the  law  of  religion  or  the  Jus  Pontificiura  was 
blended  with  the  Jus  Civile,  and  the  knowledge  of  both  was 
confined  to  the  oatricians,  jurisprudence  was  not  a  profes- 
sion. But  with  the  gradual  separation  of  the  Jus  Civile  and 
Pontiftcium,  which  was  partly  owing  to  the  political  changes 
by  which  the  estate  of  tbe  plebeians  was  put  on  a  level  with 
that  of  the  patricians,  there  arose  a  class  of  persons  who 
are  designated  as  Jurisperiti,  Jurisconsulti,  Prudentes,  and 
by  other 'equivalent  names.  Of  these  jurisconsult!  tbe  ear- 
liest on  record  is  Tiberius  Coruncanius,  a  plebeian  pontifex 
maximus,  and  consul  b.c.  281 :  he  is  said  to  have  been  the 
first  who  professed  to  expound  the  law  to  any  person  who 
wanted  his  assistance  (publiceprofiteri) ;  he  left  no  writings, 
but  many  of  bis  Responsa  were  recorded.  Tiberius  Corun- 
canius  had  a  long  series  of  successors  who  cultivated  the 
law,  and  whose  responsa  and  writings  were  acknowledged 
and  received  as  a  part  of  the  Jus  Civile.  The  opinions  of 
the  jurisconsulti,  whether  given  upon  questions  referred 
to  them  at  their  own  houses,  or  with  reference  to  matters  in 
litigation,  were  accepted  as  the  safest  rule  by  which  a  judex 
or  an  arbiter  could  be  guided.  Accordingly,  the  mode  of 
proceeding,  as  it  is  described  by  Pomponitis,  is  perfectly 
simple ;  the  judices  in  difficult  cases  took  the  opinion  of 
the  jurisconsulti,  who  gave  it  either  orally  or  in  writing. 
Augustus,  it  is  said,  gave  the  responsa  of  the  jurists  a  dif- 
ferent character.  Before  his  time,  their  response,  as  such, 
could  have  no  binding  force,  and  they  only  indirectly  ob- 
tained the  character  of  law  by  being  adopted  by  those  who 
were  empowered  to  pronounce  a  sentence.  Augustus  gave 
to  certain  jurists  the  respondendi  jus,  and  declared  that 
they  should  give  their  responsa  'ex  ejus  auctoritate.'  In 
the  time  of  Gaius  (i.,  7)  the  Responsa  Prudentium  had  be- 
come a  recognised  source  of  law ;  but  he  observes  that  the 
responsa  of  those  only  were  to  be  so  considered  who  had 
received  permission  to  make  law  (jura  condere) ;  and  he  adds 
that  if  tney  all  agreed,  their  opinion  was  to  be  considered 
as  law ;  if  they  disagreed,  the  judex  might  follow  which 
opinion  he  pleased.  The  matter  is  thus  left  in  some  ob- 
scurity, and,  for  want  of  more  precise  information,  we  can 
only  conjecture  what  was  the  precise  way  in  which  these 
licensed  jurists  under  the  empire  were  empowered  to  de- 
clare the  law.  It  is  however  clear,  both  from  the  nature  of 
the  case  and  the  statement  of  Gaius,  that  their  functions 
were  limited  to  exposition,  or  to  the  declaration  of  what  was 
law  in  a  given  case,  and  that  they  had  no  power  to  make 
new  rule^iof  law  as  such ;  further,  the  liceused  jurists  must 
have  formed  a  body  or  college,  for  otherwise  it  is  not  possi- 
ble to  conceive  how  the  opinions  of  the  majority  could  be 
ascertained  on  any  given  occasion, 

Tbe  commencement  of  a  more  systematic  exposition  of 
law  under  the  empire  is  indicated  by  tbe  fact  of  tlie  exist- 
ence of  two  distinct  sects  or  schooU  (scholae)  of  jurists. 

*\ese  seboola  origintted  uadar  Aogustas,  and  the  beads  of 


each  were  respectively  two  distinguished  jurists,  Atitistiui 
Labeo  and  Ateius  Capito.  But  the  schools  took  tbcir  iiani**^ 
from  other  jurists.    The  followers  of  Capito*a  school,  call .  •! 
Sabiniani,  derived  their  name  from  Massurius  Sabinu^.  x 
pupil  of  Capito,  who  lived  under  Tiberius  and  as   late  j« 
the  time  of  Nero:  sometimes  they  were  called  Caspian. 
from  C.  Cassius  Longinus,  another  distinguished  pupil  . ' 
Capito.  The  other  school  was  called  Proculiani,  from  Procu- 
lus,  a  follower  of  Labeo.    If  we  may  take  the  authunt\    ' 
Pomponius,  the  characteristic  difference  of  the  two  schjcU 
was  this :  Capito  adhered  to  what  was  transmitted,  that  ;•, 
he  looked  out  for  positive  rules  sanctioned  by  time ;  Labeo  h-  i 
more  learning  and  a  greater  variety  of  knowledge,  and  ;. 
cordingly  he  was  ready  to  make  innovations,  for  he  Li: 
more  confidence  in  himself;  in  other  words,  he  tvas  a  ph.- 
losophical  more  than   an    historical  jurist.      Gaius,  «;. 
was  himself  a  Sabinian,  ofien  refers   to   discrepancy  i.' 
opinion  between  the  two  schools,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  coliert 
from  the  instances  which  he  mentions,  what  ought  to  Ik 
considered  as  their  characteristic  differences. 

The  jurisprudentes  were  not  only  authorised  expounders 
of  law,  but  they  were  most  voluminous  writers.  Ma^ouj^ 
Sabinus  wrote  three  books  Juris  Civilis,  which  formed  ii.e 
model  of  subsequent  writers.  The  commentators  on  i:.e 
£dict  were  also  very  numerous,  and  amonz  them  are  iIl 
names  of  Pomponius,  Gaius,  Ulpian,  and  Paulus.  Ga.L% 
wrote  an  elementary  work,  which  furnished  the  model  a 
the  Institutes  of  Justinian.  Commentaries  were  also  writte'j 
on  various  Leges,  and  on  the  Senatus  Consul ta  of  the  Im 
perial  period ;  and  finally,  tbe  writings  of  the  earlier  jur>*> 
themselves  were  commented  on  by  their  successors.  Th« 
long  series  of  writers  to  whom  the  name  of  classical  juri»i» 
has  been  given,  ends,  about  the  time  of  Alexander  Scverus 
with  Modestinus,  who  was  a  pupil  of  Ulpian.    Some  idtA 

from  the 
and  fruu 
the  frag- 
ments which  were  selected  by  the  compilers  of  that  work,  tL.« 
great  mass  of  juristical  literature  is  nearly  lost.  [Justin  i  an  ' 

Among  the  sources  of  law  in  tbe  Imperial  period  arc  tbJ 
Imperial  Constitutiones.    A  Constitutio  Principis  is  dcfii:t  i 
by  Gaius  (i.  5)  to  be  '  that  which  tbe  imperator  has  coQ>it- 
tuted  by  Decretum,  Edictum,  or  Epistola ;  nor  has  it  e\e7 
been  doubted  that  such  constitutio  has  the  force  of  lav/ 
As  the  emperor  ultimately  possessed  all  the  sovereign  puvcr. 
he  became  the  sole  source  of  law.    Under  Augustus  son:« 
Leges  were  passed,  as  already  observed ;  and  under  bis  t>u<-- 
cessors  there  were  numerous  Senatus  Consulta.   lu  the  time 
of  the  Antonines  there  were  both  Senatus  Cousulta  and  l-ji- 
perial  constitutions,  and  the  latter  are  referred  to  by  G*.u^ 
as  being  of  equally  binding  force  with  Senatus  Coosulu 
After  the  time  of  Gaius,  Constitutiones  became  more  cu'ji- 
mon,  and  few  Senatus  Consulta  were  passed.  The  Decrvtua 
of  the  emperor  was  a  decision  made  m  a  matter  of  diapuU 
which  came  before  him  either  originally  or  by  way  of  appeal 
The  Edict,  or  Leges  Edictales,  were  formed   by  analog 
to  the  Ediota  of  the  magistrates,  and  were  in  effect  Legc» 
Rescriptum  was  a  general  term  which  compreheuded  Ep  ^ 
toln  and  Subscriptiones.  The  Rescripta  were  the  answers « : 
the  emperor,  made  either  to  public  functionaries  or  to  u.  l- 
viduals  who  consulted  him.      Sometimes  Constitutio  u. 
Rescriptum  are  used  as  equivalent.     (Gaius.  iL  120,  12; 
Decreta  and  Rescripta,  being  decisions  in  particular  caa«^ 
could  not  by  their  form  have  the  force  of  leges;  thoiu 
when  the  dietermi nation  made  in  a  particulu-   ca&e  ai> 
capable  of  a  general  application,  it  gradually  obtained  ti- 
force  of  law. 

With  the  decline  of  Roman  jurisprudence  beean  t:. 
period  of  compilations,  or  codes,  as  they  were  termed.    T. 
earliest  were  the  Codex  Gregorian  us  and  Hermogenianu: 
which  are  only  known  from  fragments.    The  Code\  Ga 
gorianus,  so  far  as  we  know  it,  began  with  constitutio na  • ' 
Sept.  Severus,   and  ended  with  those  of  Diocletian   a=! 
Maximian.    The  Codex  Hermogenianus,  so  far  as   n   .* 
known,  contained  constitutions  also  of  Diocletian  and  M  i\. 
mian,  and  perhaps  some  of  a  later  date.    Though  iho 
codes  were  mere  private  collections,  they  apparently  cjhp 
to  be  considered  as  authority,  and  the  codes  of  Thi:Jdo>.  i 
and  J  ustinian  were  formed  on  their  model. 

Tbe  code  of  Theodosius  was  compiled  under  the  autl.%u:iv 
of  Theodosius  II.,  eoiperor  of  the  East.  It  was  prozuL: 
gated  as  law  in  the  Eastern  empire,  A.a  436 ;  and  in  \\^ 
same  year  it  was  oonfirmed  as  law  in  the  Western  empux:  l>- 
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excited  the  jemlonsy  and  emulation  of  tbe  Eastern  court, 
and  when,  two  years  after  (a.d.  521),  Justinian  was  made 
consul  in  tbe  Ettrt,  he  strove  to  rival  Eutaric  in  the  splen- 
dour of  the  public  games^  and  th&sums  which  he  distributed 
among  the  people  of  Constantinople. 

Under  Thxodoeic  more  particulars  are  given  of  bis  long 
and  important  reign ;  here  we  confine  ourselves  to  those 
which  oonoem  more  especially  the  city  of  Rome.  That  pru- 
dent king  strove  to  win  the  affection  of  tlie  people  of  Rome 
br  his  liberality,  his  respect  for  their  municipal  customs  and 
privileges,  his  deference  towards  the  senat^  which  was  tbe 
supreme  eourt  of  justice  in  his  dominions,  and  his  protee- 
lion  of  the  Roman  church  and  clerey.  The  works  of  Cas- 
siodorus,  and  the  panegyric  of  Tneodoric  by  Ennodius, 
bishop  of  Pavia,  are  evidence  of  this.  Illiterate  hinkself. 
Tbeodoric  encouraged  literature  and  science,  and  it  appears, 
from  one  of  the  leuers  written  in  his  name  by  Gassiodorus, 
tint  a  great  number  of  studenti  from  distant  countries 
repaired  to  Rome.  Tbeodoric  enacted  that  the  students 
should  not  leave  Rome  till  ibey  had  completed  a  certain 
ttfurse  of  studies  according  to  their  respective  pursuits, 
which  was  probably  ascertained  by  an  examination,  and 
this  may  have  led«  in  course  of  time,  to  the  establishment  of 
academical  degrees.  Towards  the  end  of  his  life  Tbeodoric 
became  suspicious,  because  he  perceived,  that  notwithstand> 
ni^  all  he  had  done  for  Italy,  there  was  still  in  tbe  hearts  of 
the  native  Italians  a  dislike  of  foreign  domination.  It  was 
then  that  the  patrician  Severinus  Boetbius,  being  accused  of 
treason,  was  tried  and  condemned  to  death  by  4he  senate  of 
Rome,  a  sentence  vhich  was  at  first  commuted  by  Tbeo- 
doric into  perpetual  imprisonment,  but  after  a  time  Bdethius 
was  put  to  death,  and  shortly  after  Tbeodoric  put  to  death 
also  the  patrician  Symmarhus,  tbe  fitther  in-law  of  Boetbius. 
John  I.,  bishop  of  Rome,  on  his  return  from  Constanti- 
nople, whither  Tbeodoric  had  sent  him  on  a  misaon  to 
Juslinus,  was  imprisoned  by  bis  order,  probably  on  sus- 
picion of  treasonable  intelligence  with  the  Bysantine  court, 
and  he  died  in  prison  at  Ravenna,  a.d.  526.  The  clergy  of 
Rome  having  assembled  to  elect  a  successor,  dissensions 
arose  which  threatened  a  renewal  of  the  disorders  that  had 
taken  place  at  the  former  election  of  Symmachus.  Tbeodoric 
wrote  to  the  senate  of  Rome  suggesting  Felix,  a  man  of  great 
merit,  as  a  fit  candidate,  and  his  suggestion,  which  was  like 
a  command,  was  complied  with.  This  was  one  of  the  last 
acts  of  Theodoric.  He  died  at  Ravenna,  of  a  violent  dysen- 
tery, in  August  of  the  same  year.  Before  he  died,  he  sent 
for  his  grandson  Athalaric,  then  10  years  of  age  (Eutbaric 
had  died  before  him),  and  causing  bis  chief  officers,  both 
civil  and  military,  to  swear  allegiance  to  him,  he  exhorted 
them  to  maintain  a  good  understanding  with  the  emperor 
of  the  East,  and  to  cherish  the  Roman  senate  and  the  Ro- 
man people. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  Athalaric,  or  rather  of  his  mother, 
Amalasontu,  and  her  minister  Gassiodorus  in  his  name,  was 
to  signify  his  accession  to  the  senate  and  the  people  of  Rome. 
A  letter  was  afterwards  written  to  the  senate  expressing 
satisfaction  that  in  choosing  Felix  for  their  bishop  tbe  Ro- 
mans had  conformed  to  the  desire  of  his  grandfather,  which 
had  been  expressed  with  a  view  to  tbe  public  good  by  recom- 
mending to  them  a  person  well  deserving  of  the  pastoral 
dignity.  Some  years  after,  when  Boniface  II.  died,  he  in- 
dicated in  his  will  a  certain  Vigilius  as  his  successor  in  the 
see  of  Rome.  This  however  was  resented  by  the  clergy 
and  people  as  an  improper  interference,  and  being  set  aside, 
John  II.  was  elected,  a.d.  532.  But  as  much  bribery  and  cor- 
ruption had  been  employe'l  by  tbe  rival  parties  at  the  elec- 
tion, the  senate  passed  a  consultum  forbidding  under  severe 
penalties  any  bribe  or  promi^e  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
a  nee,  which  was  declared  to  be  a  sacrilegious  offence.  All 
such  promi&es  were  alio  declared  to  be  void.  Election 
disputes  were  to  be  decided  by  the  senate  or  other  judi- 
cial courts,  but  tbe  expenses  of  tbe  suit  were  not  to  exceed 
the  sum  of  three  thousand  solid i«  if  it  concerned  tbe  see  of 
Rome,  and  of  two  thousand  if  it  concerned  other  metropoli- 
tan aecs.  This  decree,  with  the  sanction  of  Athalaric.  was 
engraved  on  marble  and  placed  in  tbe  front  of  the  Vatican 
B.««ilica«  Atlialarie  left  to  the  clergy  and  tbe  people  of 
R'tme  the  right  of  electing  their  bishop,  but  reserved  to 
himself  I  hat  of  confirming  the  election. 

Amalasonta  had  bc^u  her  regency  with  great  wisdom ; 
she  had  been  carefully  brought  up,  by  her  father's  directions, 
and  she  cassed  htrr  son  to  be  educated,  after  tbe  manner  o( 
tbe  Romans^  in  the  liberal  arts.  It  aeema  howerer  that  tbe 


Gothic  officers,  who  had  not  received  a  Roman  educatioo,  i: 
rather  despised  it  as  tending,  as  they  thought,  to  make  }-l 
weak  and  effeminate,  remonstrated  with  the  queen,  ^%  .. 
that  thev  wanted  a  warlike  king  and  not  a  clerk ;  tl««t  l), 
doric,  who  could  not  write,  bad  governed  bis  stales  with  $'»  * 
aikd  that  instead  of  surrounding  Athalaric  with  pedants  • 
ought  to  keep  company  with  young  men  of  his  age  > 
exercise  himself  in  manly  sports.    Amalasonta  was  ob.  .- 
to  gire  way,  and  the  consequence  was  that  Athalanc  ^1 
himself  up  to  drinking  and  debauehery,  of  which   he  '1.. . 
▲.D.  434  or  435.  Amahiaonta  named  as  her  cdlea^e  T'*- 
datus,  a  nephew  of  Tbeodoric,  with  the  title  of  king.     T I  ^ 
datua  had  been  guilty  of  extortion  in  Tuscany,  for  wbic'. 
had  been  tried  at  Ravenna  and  condemned  to  refund  i 
ill-acquired  riches.    But  he  was  tbe  last  lemnaot  of  t- 
fiunily  of  Tbeodoric,  and  Amalasonta  had  no  choic*^.    H 
showed  himself  ungrateful,  joined  a  party  against  A  at 
sonta,  arrested  her,  and  confined  her  in  an  itdand  in  * 
lake  of  Bolsena,  where  she  was  soon  after  straDgle«l.  1  trt 
datus  did  not  long  enjoy  the  fruits  of  bis  guilL    Just;..  - . 
seeing  a  frvourable  opportunity  for  recovering  Italy  tu : 
empire,  ordered  Belisarius  to  occupy  Sicily,   sent  v:r'. 
troops  to  occupy  Palmatia,  and  concluded  an  alltance  «  ' 
the  Franks  •gmnst  the  Goths.    Belisarius.  bavinf;  ta«' 
possession  of  Sicily,  landed  at  Rhegium  in  Southern  Ita  > 
and  advanced  towards  Naples.     Theodatua  at  first  m^ 
secret  proposals  to  Justinian  to  give  up  tbe  kingdom  f  - ; 
pension,  but  he  afterwards  altered  his  mind,  and  sent  \  .. 
ges,  one  of  the  veteran  officers  of  Theodorie,  into  Cam  pal*. 
to  oppose  Belisarius.  The  Gothic  troops,  who  despised  ll:r  > 
datus,  proclaimed  Vitiges  their  king,  ajk  536.     Theodat> 
was  put  to  death,  and  Viliges  married  Matasunta,  dausb.i 
of  Amalasonta,  and  was  acknowledged  kine  by  the  Gotb^ 

In  the  mean  time  Belisarius  attacked  Staples,  took  it  . 
surprise,  and  gave  it  up  to  indiscriminate  plunder ;  he  il.f 
advanced  towards  Rome.  [Belisarius.]    Tbe  Gothic  ^* 
risen  eonsisted  of  only  4000  men,  and  the  citixens,  alarm 
at  thA  fate  of  Naples,  offered  to  surrender.    Tbe  Got  -  . 
troops, unable  to  prevent  this,  evacuated  the dty,  wbtch  S-  I 
lisarius  entered.     He  quickly  set  about  repairing  the  wal.« 
dug  a  ditch  round,  and  made  every  preparation  for  defenr-. 
Vitigea,  who  was  at  Ravenna,  collected  a  large  army,  «.< 
which  he  marched  against  Rome  in  the  following  year.  1  ^ 
Goths  battered  tbe  walls  with  engines  in  various  places,  b . 
they  could  not,  says  Procopius.  completely  surround  the  c::^ 
owing  to  its  vast  circuit.    They  cut  off  the  aqueducts  i- . 
stopped  the  mills  outside  of  the  walls ;  but  they  allowed  : 
rine  lervice  to  be  performed  as  usual  in  the  churches  of  N . 
Peter  and  St.  Paul  outride  the  gates.    Scarcity  hem?  :« 
within  Rome,  Belisarius  embarked  the  women,  cbiU!:'' 
and  other  helpless  persons  on  the  Tiber,  and  sent  tht-ra  * 
Naples  and  Sicily,  without  any  impediment  being  offere<. 
the  besiqpers,  as  it  appears.    Belisarius  committed  an  aci 
violeneeagainstSylverius,bishop  of  Rome,  whom  he  anv«- 
on  pretenee  of  a  conspiracy,  stripped  him  of  his  epi«r  r 
robes,  and  banished  him  to  ^atara  in  Lycia.  This  n  as  «i 
at  the  desire  of  the  empress  Theodora,  who  favoure«l '  • 
natriarch  of  Constantinople,  Anthemus,  and  others  who  ri. 
been  condemned  as  heretics  by  Sylveriua    Belisarius  r. 
voked  tbe  council  of  the  clergy  of  Rome  for  tbe  purpo»r 
electing  a  new  bishop,  and  suggested  the  deacon  V  ig  U  lus, « ) 
bad  been  intriguing  at  the  court  of  Constantinople,  as  a  pn  > 
penoiL    This  suggestion  was  equivalent  to  a  command,  s' 
Vigilius  was  elected  in  November  of  that  year.     Surb  . 
act  of  violence  had  not  been  perpetrated  before,  althoi:«< 
the  Gothic  kings  were  Arians.  The  siege  of  Rome  still  n '• 
tinned,  and  the  citizens  were  afflicted  both  by  famine  i' 
pestilence ;  but  reinforcements  being  on  their  way  to  j 
Belisarius,  Vitiges  thought  it  prudent  to  conclude  a  tr.^ 
A  supply  of  provisions  came  up  the  Tiber  to  Rcme,  togct'k* 
with  a  reinforcement  of  a  few  thousand  men.     In  the  ' 
lowing  n^ar,  536,  Justinian  ordered  Sylverius  to  be  m: 
back  to  Rome,  and  his  case  to  undergo  a  fresh  inwestigat. 
But  Theodora  and  Vigilius  prevailed  upon  Belisarius  to  S. 
nt»h  him  again  to  tbe  island  of  Pontia,  some  say  Palmar  .. 
where  be  died  of  starvation  in  June  of  that  year.     \'tg.l  ^ 
was  now  universally  acknowledged  bishop  of  Rome.    .\ 
lieutenant  of  Belisarius  having  effected  a  diversion  aga.r«- 
the Goths  in  Picenum,  and  taken  Ariminum  and  other  plan-^ 
Viliges  raised  the  siege  of  Rome,  and  moved  to  the  north 
Italy,  where  the  war  was  carried  on  for  some  time  lon^c 
Milan,  having  revolted  against  the  Goths,  was  retaken  :  ^ 
the  iieph«w  of  Vitiges^aad  given  up  toindiscrtminau 
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ft  monk  in  order  to  jave  his  lifo.    The  'Bxarch  tent  troo|>t 
from  Ravenna  againit  Rgpe,  but  thej  were  met  on  their 
way  by  the  Longobardt  oRie  duchy  of  SpoletOt  and  obliged 
to  retire.    Luitprand,  king  of  the  Longobardt,  thought  of 
availing  himself  of  theie  distentions  to  extend  bis  own 
dominion  and  drive  the  Byzantines  from  Italy,  and  he  took 
the  part  of  the  pope.    The  pope  however  does  not  teem,  as 
Theophanes  iByxani,  Hut.)  has  insinuated,  to  have  ^' 
couraged  any  open  revolt  against  the  emperor,  and  he  is 
said  even  to  have  prevented  the  imperial  troops,  which  were 
stationed  at  Ravenna  and  in  the  Venetia,  from  pioclaiminff 
another  emperor.    (Paulas  Diaconuii,  vi.  49.)     Luitprand 
however  besieged  Ravenna,  and  took  it,  but  it  was  soon 
after  retaken  by  the  Byzantines,  with  the  assistance  of  a 
Venetian  squadron  (a.d.  729).    Peace  being  concluded  be- 
tween  Luitprand  and  the  Exarch  Eutychiut,  they  both  pro- 
ceeded to  Rome,  in  order  to  restore  that  city  and  duchy, 
which  were  in  a  ttate  of  revolt,  to  the  imperial  allegiance, 
which  was  effected  without  much  opposition,  the  pope  acting 
as  mediator. 

Gregory  III.,  who  succeeded  Gregorjr  II*  in  731,  con- 
tinued to  maintain  the  use  of  images,  in  opposition  to  the 
emperor,  who  teems  not  to  have  nad  the  means  of  en- 
ibrcing  his  orders  in  Italy,  as  he  had  done  in  the  East. 
The  dispute  therefore  became  merely  one  of  words,  and 
Rome  remained  quiet,  and  owned,  at  least  nominally,  the 
emperor  as  her  sovereign.  About  the  year  739,  Trasimund, 
duke  of  Spoleto,  having  revolted  against  king  Luitprand, 
the  latter  marched  to  SpoIeCo,  and  Trasimund  escaped  to 
Rome.  Luitprand  demanded  the  person  of  the  fug^itive, 
but  the  pope  and  the  imperial  ^vernor,  according  to  Ana- 
stasius,  in  his  '  Historia  Ecclesiastica,'  refused  to  give  him 
np,  and,  some  time  after,  Trasimund,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  duke  of  Benevento  and  of  the  Romans,  recovered  his 
duchy.  This  brought  on  a  rupture  between  Luitprand  and 
the  Romans,  and  the  devastation  by  the  Longobards  of  part 
of  the  Roman  duchy,  which  induced  pope  Gregory  to  think 
of  applying  for  support  to  Charles  Martel,  whose  fame  was 
great  in  the  West,  especially  after  his  defeat  of  the  Sara- 
cens at  Poictiers.  Gregory  sent  an  embassy  to  Charles 
•  Martel,  about  the  year  740,  with  presents  and  the  keys 
of  the  sepulchre  of  St.  Peter,  and  with  an  offer  of  irans- 
fbrring  the  allegiance  of  the  duchy  of  Rome  from  the  em- 
peror to  him,  provided  Charles  would  protect  Rome  against 
the  Longobaros.  It  does  not  appear  that  Charies  inter- 
fered actively  in  this  business,  but  he  sent  an  embassy  to 
the  pope  with  rich  presents.  This  however  was  the  beginning 
of  the  connection  of  the  popes  with  the  kings  of  France.  On 
the  death  of  Gregory,  his  successor,  Zacharias,  adopted  a 
different  course  of  policy,  and,  instead  of  applying  ibr  assist- 
ance from  beyond  the  Alps,  sent  an  embassy  to  king  Luit- 
prand, to  beg  of  him  to  let  the  duchy  of  Rome  have  peace, 
and  to  propose  at  the  same  time  to  unite  the  forces  of  the 
Romans  with  his  against  tl\e  duke  of  Spoleto.  It  appears 
that  the  citizens  of  Rome,  independently  of  the  imperial 
garrison  sent  from  Ravenna,  had  their  own  militia, 
which  must  have  been  of  some  importance,  as  we  hear 
repeatedly  of  its  acting  in  the  field,  either  apinst  or 
with  both  Longobards  and  Greeks.  Much  confusion  how- 
ever arises  through  Faulus  Diaconus  and  other  old 
chroniclers  applying  indiscriminately  the  word  Romans  to 
all  the  subjects  of  the  emperor  in  Italy,  as  well  as  to  his 
soldiers,  for  the  Eastern  empire  was  still  called  Roman. 
Thus  we  hear  of  the  Romans  defeating  the  soldiers  of 
Luitprand  near  Ariminum  and  Fanum,  which  probably  re- 
fers to  the  imperial  troops  under  the  exarchs  of  Ravenna. 
Luitprand  accepted  the  offer  of  Zacharias,  and  the  united 
Longobard  and  Roman  fbrces  compelled  Trasimund  to  sub- 
mit Luitprand  obliged  him  'to  take  clerical  orders,  and 
appointed  his  nephew  duke  of  Spoleto. 

rope  Zacharias  had  an  interview  with  Luitprand  at  Orta, 
when  the  king  received  him  with  great  honours,  and  restored 
all  the  prisoners  made  in  the  preceding  war,  not  only  those 
belonging  to  the  duchy  of  Rome,  but  also  those  belonging 
to  Ravenna  and  its  territory.  At  the  same  time  Luit- 
prand restored  several  towns  and  domains  belonging  to  the 
duchy  of  Rome,  which  he  had  occupied,  but  he  gave  them 
in  writing  as  a  donation  to  St  Peter,  and  not  to  the 
duchy  or  the  empire.  The  duke  of  Chiusi  and  other 
personages  of  his  court  were  sent  to  escort  the  pope  back  to 
Rome. 

In  the  following  year,  742,  the  Exarch  of  Ravenna,  with 
whom  Luitprand  waa  ttUI  at  war,  unable  to  resist  the 


Losigobarda,  appealed  to  the  pope  to  mediate  between  tl* " 
and  Zacharias  repaired  with  tome  difficulty  to  Pa^ia,  *i  - 
he  prevailed  on  Luitprand  to  make  a  truce  with  * 
Exarrh,  and  to  rettore  tome  dittriets  belonging  to  R 
venna,  and  two^thirds  of  the  territory  of  Cetena ;  the  ; 
wat  to  retain  the  other  third  until  the  rat  am  of  the  .. 
baatadon  whom  he  had  tent  to  Constantinople. 

Luitprand  died  about  743.    He  was  one  of  the  ablest  r 
wisest  kings  that  the  Lonjmbardt  ever  had.    Hie  aucrt-  . 
Ratchit,'  at  the  recommendation  of  the  pope,  concluded 
744,  a  truoeof  twenty  yeart  with  the  Eattem  emperor,  f . 
yeart  afterwardt  however  Ratchit,  for  reasons  which  i 
not  known,  broke  the  truce,  invaded  the  Pentapohs,  ^ 
besieged  Perutia.    Zachariat  with  part  of  his  clerg>  ^- 
paired  to  hit  camp,  and  there  prevailed  on  the  king  to  res*  ^ 
peace.    Soon  after  Ratchit  abdicated  the  crown,  and  re;  r. 
to  Monte  Cassino,  where  he  became  a  monk.     His  \>tv\ 
Astolphus  succeeded  him,  and  peace  waa  maintained  ss )  ' . 
at  Pope  Zachariat  lived.    His  tuecessor  Stephen  III.  «^ 
either  not  so  conciliating  or  not  to  tuccettful,  for  aoou  r: 
his  accession  (a.d.  753,  according  to  others  752),  war  br  -f 
out  again  in  Italy,  Astolphus  became  master  of  Raver.i 
and  threatened  Rome,  demanding  her  submission  a:.. . 
capitation  tax  from  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  duchy.    Ar  * 
some  fruitless  ne|;ociations.  Pope  Stephen  repaired  to  Pz^  ■ 
with  John  Silentiarius,  an  imperial  commissioner,  but  A*t 
pbus  was  deaf  to  their  remonstrances.    The  pope  theri  w. 
to  France,  where  he  crowned  Pepin,  the  son  of  Cha:  •> 
Martel,  king,  declaring  him  and  his  two  sons  Charlo  i: 
Carloman  patricians  of  Rome.   (Pspm  lb  Bksf.]    P- 
Stephen  at  the  same  time  pleaded  his  canse  with  Pt . . 
agamst  the  Longobards,  and  it  was  resolved  in  a  count .'. 
the  Prankish  ncmlet  to  make  war  againtt  Astolphus   IV^ 
entered  Italy  with  a  large  arm^,  and  Astolphus  shut  biia^ 
up  in  Pavia.    After  a  wort  siege,  a  treaty  was  conclu  'i>. 
by  which  Astolphus  promised  to  leave  Rome  in  peace,  a: 
to  restore  the  towns  of  the  duchy  which  he  had  seised.  Pey  - 
whose  forces  were  led  by  turbulent  nobles,  waa  obliged  to  * 
cross  the  Alps,  and  Astolphus  broke  his  promise,  anrl  - 
the  year  755  he  besieged  Rome  and  devastated  ita  temti>'> 
The  pone  despatched  by  sea  messengers  with  an  auiogr:; 
letter  aadressed  to  Pepin,  hit  sons,  and  the  whole  Fnink.> 
nation,  reouesting  them  in  the  name  of  St.  Peter  to  de{e  . 
Rome  ana  the  oburcb.     Pepin  again  crossed  the  A/ 
Astolphus  retired  to  Pavia,  and  soon  after  concluded  a  i  c 
treaty,  by  which  he  engaged  to  pay  a  large  sum  of  id*:'  ^ 
and  not  only  to  restore  all  that  belonged  to  the  dud-. 
Rome,  but  also  Ravenna  and  the  Kxarchate  to  the  »< 
St  Peter.     In  the  mean  time  Constantino,  emperor  uf  '•  \ 
East,  had  sent  ambassadors  to  the  Franks,  who,  on  ar/. . 
at  Marseille,  were  surprised  and  grieved  to  find  that  Pc^ 
had  already  crossed  the  Alps.   One  of  them,  called  Grir^  ^ 
overtook  Pepin  near  Pavia,  and  urged  the  restoration  u' 
Exarchate  to  his  matter.   Pepin  replied  that  he  had  alrtr. 
given  It  to  St.  Peter,  and  dismissed  the  ambassador.  Tbr .. 
of  donation  of  the  Exarchate,  the  Pentapolis,  and  the :  • 
of  Comacchio  was  made  by  Pepin.  [Papal  State.]    I..  '- 
following  year,  757,  Astolphus  died,  and  Desiderius,  Juk 
Istria,  was  proclaimed  king  of  the  Longobards.     De^siV.: 
reAised  to  observe  the  stipulations  of  Astolphus,  and  rcta 
several  towns  of  the  Exarchate;  he  also  refused  to  re<  - 
the  domaiira  of  the  church  situated  in  his  kingdom,  v.  « 
went  by  the  name  of  '  Justitiee  beati  Petri.*     A  convex 
however  was  entered  into  between  Desideriua  and  the  \  • 
about  the  year  760,  and  a  letter  of  thanks  was  sent  to  ?"  • 
in  the  name  of  the  senate  and  the  people  of  Rome  fo;  -  ■ 
effectual  protection. 

In  the  year  767,  after  the  death  of  Pope  Paul  U  a  v 
graceful  scene  took  place  in  Rome.   Toto,  duke  or  gou-: 
of  Nepi,  entering  Rome  with  a  body  of  men,  coiopc   - 
several  bishops  to  ordain  and  consecrate  his  brother  L  •  - 
stantine,  a  layman,  and  he  put  him  in  possession  of  ihi  I-- 
teran.     Others  of  the  clergy  escaped,  and  applied  lo  - 
Longobard  duke  of  Spoleto,  who  in  the  next  year  >e.  '<  • 
party  of  armed  men,  who  defeated  and  killed  Toto.    I  • 
clergy  then  elected  Stephen  IV.,  and  tUo  mob  tore  to  p  *  ^* 
Constantino  and  his  adherents. 

In  the  year  768  Pepin  died,  and  wat  tucceeded  by  bi>  *' 
sons,  Charlemagne  and  Carloman,  but  the  latter  >-  • 
after  dying,  Charlemagne  remained  sole  king  of  the  Fra:u  ^ 
monarchy.  A  fresh  quarrel  broke  out  between  DeM«le:  * 
and  Pope  Adrian  I^  and  Desiderius  advanced  with  an  a  •* 
as  far  as  Oiriculum.  The  pope  tent  three  bishops  to  thrta: 
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tr  As  crowned  king  of  Italy,  at  Pavia,  by  a  council  of  bishops, 
and  afterwards  repaired  to  Rome,  where  he  was  crowned 
emperor  by  pope  Stephen  VI.,  in  February,  891.  Pope 
Sieplien  soon  died,  and  a  double  election  followed,  one  part 
of  ihe  clergy  and  people  of  Rome  choosing  a  deacon  named 
Sergiua,  and  another  electing  Formosus,  bishop  of  Porto. 
Formosus  remained  master  of  the  field,  and  Sergius  fled  to 
Tuscany.  In  894  Arnulfus  came  to  Italy  from  Germany 
wiih  a  large  army,  being  invited  both  by  pope  Formosus 
and  by  Berengarius.  He  took  Brescia  and  Ber^^mo,  the 
latter  by  storm:  his  German  soldiers  committed  the  greatest 
atrocities,  which  so  frightened  the  other  towns  of  Lombardy, 
that  they  opened  their  gates.  On  the  death  of  Guy,  his  son 
Lambert  remained  to  dispute  the  crown  against  both  Be- 
rengarius  and  Arnulf.  In  895  Amulf  repaired  to  Rome, 
drove  away  the  partisans  of  Lambert,  who  had  occupied 
the  Leonine  or  Vatican  suburb,  and  was  received  at  the 
Milvian  bridge  with  great  honour  by  pope  Formosus  and 
the  Roman  senate.  He  was  crowned  emperor  by  Formosus, 
and  received  the  oath  of  allegiance  of  the  city  of  Rome. 
Retreating  to  the  north,  he  crossed  the  Alps  into  Germany, 
his  troops  being  harassed  on  their  march  by  the  revolted 
population  of  Lombardy.  The  history  of  Italy  during  the 
falter  part  of  the  ninth  and  the  first  part  of  the  tenth  cen- 
turies is  extremely  obscure  and  oonfUsed,  and  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  ascertain  dates  and  facts  accurately.  In  the  year 
697,  pope  Stephen  VIL,  who  had  disinterred  the  body  of 
his  predecessor  Formosus,  and  thrown  it  into  the  Tiber, 
was  seised  by  the  revolted  Romans,  cast  into  prison,  and 
strangled.  [FoRirosu<3-]  John  IX.,  in  a  council  held  at 
Rome,  annulled  the  election  of  Amulf,  and  confirmed  that 
of  Lambert  as  lawfiil  emperor.  In  the  same  council  it  was 
again  decreed  that  no  pope  elect  should  be  consecrated  with- 
out the  Imperial  sanction ;  and  it  was  likewise  forbidden, 
under  pain  of  canonical  censure,  and  of  the  Imperial  dis- 
pleasure, to  strip  the  pontifical  palace  at  the  death  of  a  pope, 
a  practice  whicn  was  become  customaryon  the  part  of  the 
relatives  of  the  deceased,  not  only  in  Rome,  but  in  other 
Italian  sees. 

Pope  John  then  proceeded  to  Ravenna,  where  he  met 
Lambert,  and  held  another  council  of  seventy-four  bishops, 
in  which,  among  other  things,  it  was  decreed  that  every 
Roman  should  be  at  lilierty  to  appeal  to  the  Imperial  court. 
Lambert,  on  his  part,  confirmed  the  pope  in  the  possession 
of  the  lordship  or  Rome,  the  Exarchate,  and  the  Pentapolis. 
In  the  following  year  Lambert  was  killed  while  hunting,  and 
Berangarius  was  acknowledged  by  most  towns  as  sovereign 
of  Italy. 

In  the  year  899  the  Hungarians  entered  Northern  Italy, 
committed  dreadful  ravages,  and  defeated  Berengarius.  In 
the  same  year  Ludovic,  or  Louis,  king  of  Provence,  came 
into  Italy,  was  proclaimed  king  at  Pkvia,  and  in  the  ibllow- 
ing  year  was  crowned  emperor  at  Rome  by  Benedict  IV., 
where  he  also  administered  justice  to  those  who  resorted  to 
him. 

In  the  year  902  Berengarius  re-appeared  in  the  field,  de- 
feated Ludovic  at  Verona,  and 'took  him  prisoner,  but 
allowed  him  to  return  to  Provence.  After  the  death  of 
Benedict  IV.,  at  Rome,  the  usual  disorders  took  place  on 
the  election  of  his  successor  Leo  V.,  who,  after  two  months, 
was  deposed  and  imprisoned  by  Christopher,  his  chaplain, 
who,  in  904,  was  also  driven  away  by  another  feotion,  and 
Sergius  lU.  was  elected  pope.  Sergius  completely  restored 
the  Basilica  of  the  Lateran,  which  had  fallen  to  ruin.  The 
Saracens  fi«m  Sicily  were  now  devastating  Southern  Italy ; 
the  Spanish  Moors,  having  formed  a  settlement  at  Frassi- 
neto  on  the  coast  of  Liguria,  overran  the  neighbouring 
▼alleys  of  Piedmont ;  and  the  Hungarians  also  crossed  the 
Alps  to  devastate  the  plains  of  Lombardy.  It  was  then  that 
Berengarius  permitted  the  towns  to  fortifV  themselves  with 
walls,  ramparts,  and  ditches.  At  Rome,  Theodora,  a  woman 
oC  loose  eharsoter,  and  her  daughter  Marosia,  wife  of  Alberic, 
patrician,  wero  exercising  considerable  influence  in  municipal  I 
and  also  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  they  brought  about 
the  election  of  John  X.,  said  to  be  Theodora  s  lover.  [John 
X 1  Tliis  pope  crowned  Berengarius  emperor  in  the  Va- 
tican with  great  pomp,  ad.  916.  About  the  same  time  the 
Saracens  were  completely  routed  and  destroyed  on  the 
banks  of  the  Liris,  by  the  united  troops  of  Berengarius,  and 
of  the  dukes  of  Benevento,  of  Naples,  and  of  Gaeta. 

In  the  year  921  several  Italian  nobles  and  the  archbishop 

f  Milan  conspired  against  Berengarius.  and  called  to  the 

throne  Rudolf  IL,  king  of  Burgundy.  After  much  fighting. 


Berengarius  was  assassinated  at  Verona,  in  Iffarrh.  s-; 
He  was  by  all  accounts  a  good,  just,  and  humane  princv. 
an  age  of  barbarism.    Hugh,  duke  of  Provence,  being  cai. 
by  a  strong  party,  came  into  Italy,  drove  away  Rudolt  &• 
was  crowned  king  at  Milan,  a-d.  926.  During  this  pencil 
confusion  Rome  was  left  to  itsdf  and  its  fections.     Man : 
and  her  second  husband,  Guy,  duke  of  Tuscany,  auppor . 
by  armed  partisans,  and  having  possession  of  the  castle  of «« 
Angelo,  ruled  by  force.    The  po|)e,  John  X.,  who  had  j 
ready  quarrelled  with  the  mait)uis  Alberie,  Mmrosia^s  i  • 
husband,  was  also  in  opposition  to  Guy.    A  party  of  V. 
rosia's  satellites  entered  the  Lateran  palace,  murdered  P^ir 
the  pope's  brother,  and  dragged  the  pope  to  a  duo  jr.-. 
where  ne  soon  after  died ;  it  was  said  that  he  was  smothej^i 
His  successor  Leo  VI.  died  in  a  few  months,   and  be  a% 
was  murdered,  according  to  report. ,  Of  Leo's  succcKr 
Stephen  VIL,  nothing  is  known.    To  Stephen  snccerii 
John  XI.,  son  of  Marosia.    Duke  Guy  being  now  dead«  i 
brother  Lambert  succeeded  him  as  duke  of  Tuscany ;  \ .: 
king  Hugh,  his  half-brother,  being  j«Uous  of  him,  seo/i 
him,  deprived  him  of  his  sight,  and  substituted  his  hrtntr 
Boson  in  the  duchy.    Hugh,  who  wished  to  have  Roise  i. 
his  possession  and  to  be  crowned  emperor,  proposed  i* 
marry  Marosia,  who  aceepted  the  offer.    Hugh  caoe  '* 
Rome,  A.D.  931,  was  received  by  his  bride  in  the  castlt  "^^ 
Angelo,  having  left  his  armed  bands  outside  of  the  V3i:« 
He  is  said,  by  Luitprand,  to  have  behaved  insolently  towards 
the  Roman  nobles,  and  to  have  given  a  blow  in  the  face  t 
Alberic,  Maroxia's  son,  while  the  latter,  by  his  mother** 
desire,  was  handing  him  a  ewer  and  basin  to  wash  h^ 
hands.    Alberic  conspired  with  the  nobles  against  Hugh. 
and  besieged  him  in  the  castle,  from  which  Hugh  esopeff 
by  being  lowered  down  the  wall  by  a  rope,  and  repairinj ;. 
his  camp,  quitted  the  duehy  of  Rome.    Alberie  placed  Y  * 
mother  m  confinement,  and  let  his  half-brother  John  \l 
attend  to  his  duties  as  pope,  but  he  allowed  him  no  ^hare  A 
temnoral  power,  and  watched  him  closely. 

AJberic  assumed  the  title  of  prinoe  and  senator  of  all  xl* 
Romans, '  Dei  gratia  humilis  princeps  atque  omnium  R  - 
manorum  senator.'  It  is  conjectured  by  some,  that  the 
senate  of  Rome  consisted  at  that  time  of  a  certain  number 
of  counts,  each  of  whom  presided  over  a  region,  and  xiat 
the  '  princeps  senatus,'  or  president,  was  alao  the  head  D^ 

S 'strata  of  the  whole  city.  (Conrigius  Curtltis»  De  SeniOJ 
omano  po9i  TempuM  Reipubliem  Liberee,)  Alberie  tirwi 
money  in  his  name,  with  the  legend  '  Albericus  P.*  He 
governed  Rome  till  his  death,  which  happened  about  x)t 
year  954,  and  he  appears  to  have  administered  it  wisely;  h 
reformed  many  abuses,  and  above  all  ehecked  thelieta* 
tiousness  of  the  clergy  and  convents.  King  Hugh  xnxt 
marohed  against  Rome,  and  devastated  iu  territory,  but  !k 
could  not  enter  the  city.  At  last  Hugh,  through  h.« 
tyranny  and  debauchery,  became  odious  to  the  Italians,  viw 
called  to  their  deliverance  Berengarius,  marquis  of  hrct. 
who  had  take»  reftige  in  Germany.  Berengarius  %YT\\ti 
with  some  troops,  and  entered  Milan,  where  many  Italic 
nobles  and  prelates  joined  him.  Hugh,  who  bad  retired  d 
Piavia,  sent  his  son  Lotharius  to  Milan,  proposing  to  tismfcr 
the  crown  to  that  youth.  The  modest  demeanour  of  L^ 
tharius  so  pleased  the  assembled  people,  that  they  unai  .* 
mously  proclaimed  him  king,  but  Berennrius  exereised  i1 
the  authoritv  in  his  name,  a.d.  946.  Hugh  returned  u 
Provence,  where  he  died.  In  the  year  949  or  950  LoibinM» 
died,  not  without  suspicion  of  poison  administered  bj  Be 
rengarius,  who  was  proclaimed  king,  with  hia  son  Adalbcr. 
as  his  colleague,  and  both  where  crowned  at  Pavia.  Betcr- 
garius  wished  his  son  to  marry  Adelaide,  the  widow  of  U 
tharius,  who  was  only  twenty  years  of  age.  and  on  her  refu>-fi 
he  shut  her  up  in  prison.  Her  suflerings  have  been  su: 
in  Latin  verse  by  a  contemporary  nun  called  Rosvida.   A 

Sriest  found  access  to  Adelaide's  prison,  and  led  her  out  - 
isguise  to  Adhelard,  bishop  of  Reggio,  who  gave  her 
chaige  to  Asso,  lord  of  Canossa,  the  great>grand&tb«r .. 
the  famous  Countess  Matilda.  Otho  of  Saxony,  lung  of  i^e 
Germans,  being  informed  of  all  this,  came  to  Italy  with  -s 
armed  force,  in  the  year  951,  defeated  Berengarius,  aiJ 
married  Adelaide  at  Pavia,  and  in  the  following  yesr  re- 
turned to  Germanv.  He  however  allowed  Berengariui  t. 
retain  the  crown  of  Italy  as  his  vassal,  after  swearing  fiJel.tv 
to  Otho  in  the  presence  of  the  court  and  army,  excepiu  ; 
Friuli  and  the  March  of  Treviso,  which  were  kept  bv  01' 
under  his  immediate  dominion, -^tho  himself  bsniir*! 
to  Berengaritts  a  sceptre  of  gold,  wtoken  of  inrestiiure. 
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in  1014.  The  ebnmieler  IXtm&r  mft  that  imknrwamtan^  f 
six  of  whom  wore  their  beirds  and  the  other  six  were  iheven, 
escorted  the  emperor  to  ditireh  with  wandi  in  their  bands. 
At  the  gate  of  the  Vatican  Basiliea,' Henry  waa  aaked  whe- 
ther he  would  be  the  defender  of  the  Roman  ebureb,  to 
which  he  replied  in  the  affirmative.  An  affray  howeTor 
took  place  between  the  populace  of  TUmm  and  the  Gennan 
aoldiers,  excited*  it  is  said,  by  John,  the  son  of  Craseentius, 
in  which  many  were  killed.  Henry  returned  to  the  North, 
Hardouin  having  withdrawn  to  a  eonTcnt,  where  he  died. 

In  Rome  idl  civil  affain  were  decided  by  the  senate,  but 
the  more  important  poUtieal  questions  were  referred  to  the 
pope  or  his  vicar,  and  to  the  emperor,  or  his  Ticar  the  prefect 
of  the  city  (the  ofBce  having  been  restored  by  Otho  l.)>  who 
acted  also  as  supreme  judge  in  criminal  matters,  having  re- 
ceived the  investiture  of  the  sword  from  the  emperor  for 
that  purpose. 

Conrad  II.  of  Germany,  Henry's  suece88or»  was  crowned 
king  at  Milan  and  emperor  at  Rome  in  1027.  On  this  oe- 
casion  another  affray  took  place  between  the  Romans  and 
the  German  soldiers,  and  many  were  killed  on  both  sides. 
The  Romans  however  were  obliged  on  ^e  following  day  to 
send  to  the  emperor  to  beg  his  pardon :  the  members  of  the 
deputation  were  barefooted,  the  freemen  with  swords  hang- 
ing at  their  neck,  the  serfe  with  halters.  Conrad  forgaxe 
them.  In  1038  Conrad  came  again  to  Rome  to  restore  pope 
Benedict  IX.,  who  had  been  driven  away  by  a  fiietion. 

Henry  III.,  Conrad's  sueoessor  in  Germany,  was  acknow- 
ledged king  of  Italy,  but  did  not  come  to  be  crowned  in  the 
latter  country  for  some  years.  In  the  mean  time  pope  Be- 
nedict IX.  had  become  so  odious  through  his  misconduct,  and 
the  robberies  and  cruelties  committed  by  bis  adherents,  that 
the  people  of  Rome  drove  him  away,  and  elected  for  his  sne- 
eessor  John,  bishop  of  Sabina,  who  styled  himself  Sylvester 
III.  After  six  months  Benedict  returned  with  a  strong 
snpport,  and  expelled  his  rival.  But  continuing  in  his  evU 
courses,  and  seeing  the  general  indignation  roused  against 
him,  he  sold  the  papal  chair  to  John,  or  Gratianus,  who  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Grec^ory  VI.,  A.a  1044.  [Bsnxdict  IX.1 
Gregory,  who  is  reckoned  among  the  lawful  popes,  found 
Rome,  on  his  accession,  in  a  deplorable  state.  jThe  property 
of  the  see  of  Rome  had  been  plundered  and  alienated,  so  that 
he  had  hardly  enough  left  for  mere  subsistence ;  the  roads 
were  infested  by  robbers,  and  no  one  eould  travel  to  Rome 
except  with  a  large  armed  party,  and  the  oflbrings  made  to 
the  churches  were  seized  by  the  factions.  Gregory,  after 
trying  exhortations  and  excommunicatkms  without  any  effeet, 
collected  a  force  of  both  foot  and  horse,  with  which  he 
hunted  down  the  robbers.  The  people  of  Rome,  accustomed 
to  anarchy,  called  the  pope  a  sanguinary  man,  and  unfit  to 
celebrate  the  sacred  offices.  At  last  Henry  HI.  came  to 
Italy  in  1047,  was  crowned  at  Milan,  and  then  proceeding 
southwardii  arrived  at  Sntri,  where  he  convoked  a  council,  to 
which  Gregory  VI.  was  invited.  There  were  then  no  less 
than  three  popes ;  Benedict  IX.,  Sylvester  IL,  and  Gregory 
VL  The  council  deposed  them  all,  and  Gregory  VI.,  on 
rising  from  his  chair,  laid  aside  of  his  own  accord  the  pon- 
tifical robes.  Henry  entered  Rome,  and  the  clergy  and  the 
fkthers  of  the  council  chose  Suidger,  bishop  of  Bamberg,  who 
assumed  the  name  of  Clement  1 1«  and  was  consecrated  on 
Chrbtmas-day :  at  the  same  time  Henr}*  was  proclaimed  em- 
peror, after  which  great  feasts  were  given  in  the  Lateran  palace. 
I>uring  the  remainder  of  Henry's  reign  Rome  enjoved  com- 
parative trananillity.  His  son,  Henry  IV.,  yet  an  infant,  suc- 
ceeded his  fbtner  in  1056,  under  the  guardianship  of  his  mo- 
ther Agnes.  His  minority  was  a  troubled  period  for  Rome. 
After  the  death  of  pope  Stephen  IX.,  in  1058,  John,  bishop  of 
Velletri,  an  illiterate  man,  was  tomultuously  elected  by  the* 
name  of  Benedict  X.  Pietro  Damiano,  bishop  of  Ostia,  and 
other  cardinals,  protested  against  the  election  as  illegal,  but 
they  were  obliged  to  run  away  for  their  Uvea.  The  empress 
Agnes  sent  to  Italy  the  monk  Hildebrand,  whose  reputation 
for  learning  and  piety  stood  verybigb,  charging  him  to  act 
in  concert  with  Godfi^y,  duke  of  Tuscany,  in  order  to  adjust 
the  controversy.  A  council  was  held  at  Siena,  in  which 
Gherardus,  bishop  of  Florence,  was  elected  pope  under  the 
name  of  Nicholas  H.  In  the  following  year  Nicholas  pro- 
eeeded  to  Rome,  and  Benedict  of  his  own  accord  resigned 
his  claim.  Shortly  alter  besan  at  Milan  the  schism  con- 
eeming  the  marriage  of  the  clergy «  those  of  Milan  followed 
the  example  of  the  Eastern  church,  which  does  not  require 
eelSbacy  of  its  presbyten.  A  deacon  of  the  name  at  Arialdns 
formed  a  party  agimst  tht  mumd  cleigy,  and  eadted  the 


rr>. 


people  afpsinst  then.    Gnido^arclibiBiumoriftlnn,^^  nJ 
themairiedpfiest8,andeseommunieateaArialdiis»  Ni«*    « 
sent  two  legatee  to  Milan,  who  iiidocod  the  arehblabop  :.  ^j 
aist,  and  the  nainageof  the  priesta  waa  forbidden.    Bu:  -. 
arrangement  was  only  preeahoua,  and  thes^iam  Inslec  l  ^  \ 
longer.    Amnlphns  SLnd  Landnlphns  Senior  hnve  gix-^ : 
aeeount  of  this  ikmoua  eontioveisv.  fMnmton,  A^-r. .  « 
Senjploret,  vol.  iv.)    In  1059  pope  Nieholaa  iaaued  a  d-  - 
limiting  the  right  of  election  to  the  eardinala.  lenTinir  ■  r 
evertotheiestof  the  dergjf  of  Rome  the  right  of  apf-  • 
of  the  election.    For  the  origin  of  and  attentions  ellet  :r 
this  institution  see  CAUxirAL. 

Nidiolas   died   in    1061.  and    much    eontentiofi  :  . 
about  the  election  of  a  saceessor.    One  party,  with  H 
brand  at  their  head,  eootended  for  a  free  eleetion.  « 
waiting  for  the  empeiDr^s  consent ;  another  partv  »-• 
Gemanv  to  aak  Henry's  Miprobation.    At  last  H'dde 
pievailed,  and  Ansdmns,  bishop  of  Lueea,  wats  electe. 
oonaeerated  pope,  under  the  name  of  Alexamler  IL    I 
the  Romans  asserted  the  right  of  free  etoetioii,  end  . 
imperial  eonflimataon  waa  no  longer  conssdered  nert-s- 
for  the   eonseeration  of  the  pope  elect.     The  miz  > 
of  Henry,  irritated  at  the  conduct  of  the  Romana,  r*:.* 
to  acknowledge   Alexander,   and  at  the  sane  tio:e 
Lombard   bishops,  especially  those  who  irere  fovour:. 
to  the  mairiage  of  the  priests,  had,  with  the  aupport  ci  - 
imperial  court,  elected  Cadalous,  bishop  of  Puma,  s  pr^. . 
wealthy,  but  of  loose  principles,  who  assumed  the  nzm  - 
Honorius  IL    Cadalous,  having  raiaed  vrith  his  nocev  :- 
armed  force,  marched  in  the  following  year  to  Rome.  vl. 
he  had  many  partisans,  among  others  a  eertain  Pietr.  . 
Leone,  or  Pierleone,  a  converted  Jew,  .very  wealthy,  bat  > 
liked  by  the  people  as  a  usurer.  Cbdalous  delbated  the :. 
tizans  of  Alexander,  but  Godfirey,  duke  of  Tuscany,  ba\ 
come  to  his  assistance,  Cadalous  was  obliged  to  retire, 
returned  the  following  year,  entered  the  Leonine  town  * 
suburb,  and  took  possession  of  the  caslle  of  8.  Ange/o.  ' 
the  people  rising  in  arms,  he  was  unable  to  enter  the  V  a> :. 
Basilica,  and  he  shut  himself  up  in  the  castle,  where  bt^  * 
mained  blockaded  for  neariy  two  yeaim.  and  at  last  e»cr 
by  paying  a  large  ransom.    Alexander  waa  then  nnn  e 
acknowledged  pope.    He  died  in  1073»  and  was  suci«^ 
by  Hildebrand,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Gregory  \ ' 
by  which  he  is  known  in  history.     Soon  after  the  fa: 
quarrel  of  the  investitures  broke  out  between  the  r i.  .- 
and  the  empire.    The  events  of  Gregory's  busy  pent  f  . 
are    related    under   Gksgort  VII.     Rome  was  e:<r. 
by  force  by  the  emperor  Henry,  in  the  year  10«'4,  .' 
Guibert,  archbishop  of  Ravenna,  was  eonsecrated  ^ 
by  the  name  of  Clement  III.,  and  he  afterwards  ctq^ 
Henry  emperor  in   the  Vatican.      On  the  appiDao-. 
Robert  Guiscard,  with  his  Normans,  Henry  withdiev  :• 
Robert  entered  the  city,  but  it  seems  that  his  soldien.  :- 
especially  the  Saracen  bands  in  his  serviee^  oommttiri  . 
sorts  of  atrocities,  and  that  a  part  of  Ilome  extending  ' 
the  Lateran  to  the  Colosseum  was  set  on  fire.    When  R 
retired  from  Rome  to  his  dominions,  Gregorr,  not  ihir  -. 
himself  safe,  withdrew  to  Salerno,  where  he  aied,  a.o  i* 
His  successor.  Victor  III.,  was  opposed  by  the  ant.: 
Guibert,  and  the  imperial  party,  who  had  posaession  of ' 
Vatican  and  of  the  Capitol,  until  the  countesa  Matilda  n: 
with  her  troops,when  Victor  entered  Rome  and  took  poss^ -^ 
of  the  city,  which  however  he  was  soon  after  olsliged  tu !  . 
again.   He  died  at  Monte  Cassino,  and  his  sueeessor.  Vn 
IL,  finally  drove  away  Guibert    Urban  died  in  10-9. : 
was  succeeded  by  Paschal  H.    During  his  pontificate  Ht. 
V.  visited  Rome  to  be  crowned.  aj>.  II 10,  and  a  srtcv 
outrage  followed,  which  is  related  under  PasChal  II. 

In  11 16  we  find  Pietro  di  Leone  applying  to  Pascl 
use  his  influence  to  have  one  of  his  sons  appointed  pret 
Rome.    The  people  of  Rome,  who  disliked  Fierleooe 
his  family,  elected  the  son  of  the  late  prefect*  a  mere  \ 
and  presented  him  to  the  pope  for  his  oonfirnoation.    1'- 
chal  refused,  and  an  affray  followed  during  the  hoN  «• 
between  the  populace,  led  by  Tolomeoi  brother  of  tlW 
prefect,  and  the  pope*s  armed  men.    The  country  aiour.  «i  r 
in  arms,  and  Pascfaal  withdrew  to  Sesse.    The  mob  »a  » 
and  destroyed  the  houses  of  Pierleone  and  his  fomily. 

In  the  following  year  Henry  V.  came  again  to  Rome 
was  crowned  by  the  archbishop  of  Braga,  Paschal  lu. 
fled  to  Benevento,  which  had  become  a  fovourite  pla^f 
residence  of  the  popes.    Henry  won  the  hearts  of  the  cl  . 
Roman  nobles  by  gUls  and  promisesi  and  eren  g»v«  one  v:  a  > 
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itroyadthmn.  Th&j  >bolkhed tfie ofliee of prefea of Bom» 
and  obligtd  all  the  ooblei  to  swoar  allegiance  to  the  patrieian 
Giordano.  Eugeniua  exeommunieated  Oiordano^  and  in  tkm 
following  yoar,  being  lupported  by  Ibe  people  of  Hbor,  lie 
returned  to  Rome  oy  virtue  of  a  convention  in  which  he 
recognised  the  senate  as  a  Ic^gislative  body,  and  the  Romans 
agreed  to  dismiss  the  patrician,  restore  the jpiefSKtship,  and 
acknowledge  the  pope  as  their  sovereign.  But  this  concord 
was  precarious,  and  in  1146  Eugenius  was  obliged  to  quit 
Rome.  He  returned  again  in  1149,  but  was  soon  obliged 
to  leave  it,  and  take  refuge  in  Campania.  St  Bernard,  in 
his  book  '  De  Consideratione,'  which  he  addressed  to  Eu- 

Enius  in  his  exile,  observed  that  the  perverseness  of  the 
imans  had  been  notorious  for  centuries,  that  they  were  *  a 
people  unused  to  peace,  fond  of  tumults,  intractable  and 
remorseless,  not  knowing  how  to  obey  unless  they  could  no 
longer  oppose  resistance.'  In  11^2  Eugenius  returned  to 
Rome  under  a  convention,  the  terms  of  which  are  not 
known ;  and  he  applied  himself  to  gain  the  affection  of  the 
lower  orders  by  his  liberality,  and  '  he  would  have  succeeded,' 
says  a  contemporary  chronicler,  *  in  upsetting  the  senate, 
had  not  death  cut  him  short  in  the  same  year.'  Before  his 
death  he  is  said  to  have  concluded  a  convention  with  the 
new  king  of  the  Germans,  Frederic  I.,  by  which  the  latter 
bound  himself  not  to  enter  into  any  agreement  with  the 
people  or  senate  of  Rome,  nor  with  Roger  of  Sicily,  with- 
out the  participation  of  Eugenius  or  his  successors,  and  to 
defend  the  rigbta  of  St.  Peter ;  and  the  pope  on  his  part 
promised  to  crown  him  emperor.  (Vitale,  Sloria  Diploma- 
tica  dei  Senatori  di  Roma.)  Of  Anastasius  IV.,  who  suc- 
ceeded Eugenius,  little  or  nothing  is  known.  He  died  in 
1154,  and  was  succeeded  by  Nicholas  Breakspeare^  bishop 
of  Albano,  an  Englishman,  who  assumed  the  name  of 
Adrian  IV.  The  senate  was  then  in  the  plenitude  of  its 
power ;  money  was  struck  with  the  beads  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Pkttl  on  one  side,  and  the  legend  '  Senat.  P.  Q.  R.'  on  the 
other ;  all  acts  wore  done  in  its  name,  and  the  years  were  dated 
from  the  restoration  of  the  senate,  '  Anno  .  .  .  Seuatus.' 
It  appears  that  the  senators  were  fifty-six  in  number,  an- 
nually renewed  or  confirmed,  they  were  elected  by  a  body 
composed  of  delegates,  ten  from  each  region  of  the  city. 
The  president  of  the  senate  was  styled '  Dei  Gratia  Summus 
Senator ;'  it  appears  also  that  there  were  consuls  chosen  from 
among  the  senators. 

An  affray  which  took  place  in  Rome  soon  after  Adrian's 
election,  and  in  which  a  cardinal  was  mortally  wounded,  in- 
duced the  new  pope  to  leave  Rome,  which  city  he  placed 
under  an  interdict,  forbidding  divine  service  to  be  celebrated 
within  its  walls.  This  novelty,  which  had  never  occurred 
at  Rome,  made  a  great  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple, who  sent  away  Amaldo,  and  invited  the  pope  to  return 
and  remove  the  interdict.  In  1155  Frederic  I.  came  to 
Rome  to  be  crowned,  accompanied  by  an  army.  Before  he 
entered  the  city,  he  gave  orders  that  Arnaido»  who  had 
taken  refuge  in  Campania,  should  be  tried  as  a  heretic. 
The  count  of  Campania  gave  him  up  to  the  prefect  of 
Rume,  by  whose  sentence  he  was  hanged,  his  body  burnt, 
and  the  ashes  scattered  to  the  wind.  The  circumstances 
attending  Frederic's  coronation  are  given  under  Adrian 
IV.  Frederic  spoke  to  the  Romans  as  their  master,  but  he 
could  not  subdue  them ;  his  soldiers  took  possession  of  the 
Vatican,  but  the  people  of  Rome  kept  aloof  from  the 
ceremony  of  his  coronation:  they  even  assailed  and  killed 
a  great  number  of  the  German  soldieiii  and  both  Frederic 
and  the  pope  hastened  away  to  Tibur. 

The  wan  of  Lombardy  prevented  Frederic  from  attending 
to  the  aflkirs  of  Rome,  and  Adrian,  having  quarrelled  with 
him  on  some  points  of  jurisdiction,  had  no  support  to 
expect  from  him.  Adrian  durine  the  rest  of  his  pontifi; 
cate  was  generally  absent  from  Home,  where  probably  his 
temporal  authority  was  not  great  He  died  at  Anagni  in 
1159.  His  successor  Alexander  III.,  although  duly  dected 
by  the  majoritv,  found  a  competitor  in  cardinal  Octavianus, 
who,  having  bad  some  votes  in  his  favour,  and  being 
secretly  encouraged  by  Frederic's  missi  at  Rome,  assumed 
the  pontifical  robes,  and  took  the  name  of  Victor  IV.  The 
Frangipani  and  the  people  took  the  part  of  Alexander,  who 
however  was  obliged  to  quit  Rome,  and  was  consecrated  at 
Ntnfe.  The  anlipope  was  consecrated  by  some  bishops 
of  his  party  at  Farfa  in  Sabina.  Alexander  returned  to 
Rome  in  1161,  but  finding  that  the  antipope,  supported 
by  the  emperor  and  bv  manv  of  the  Roman  nobles  and 
•emtflc%  was  matter  or  Ihfi  Md,  be  went  to  Fn&ce.   He 


left  hoiwigfr  a  eaidinal  na  hia  near  at  lloia,  wbo  took  y*- 
session  of  the  Vatkan.  The  antipoM  died  ml  Laccs  s 
1164,  but  a  sueosMor  waa  appointed  throwgh  thw  iaflncsce 
of  Frederic,  by  the  name  of  PSaaehal  HI.  In  1165  pop 
Alexander  letomed  to  Roncb  and  was  leeaiTed  by  ta 


_     and   people  with  areit   appbior 
Alexander  was  then  at  open  vaiiaaee  witS  Predcrie,  xk 
the  Romans^  who  disliked  thai  emperar  ever  aiiMe  his  lie 
visit,  made  comoMn  cause  with  the  pope.  In  1 167  Fredcr> 
marched  aptinst  RoiBe»  hut  on  his  way  he  laid  siejee  -. 
Ancona,  which  had  joined  the  league  of  the  Loabard  eta 
agpunst  him»  and  which  made  a  longresistaneeL  The  Ronai. 
attacked Tasenlnm  and  Alba,  whidi  towns  were  in  hix-r 
of  the  Imperial  perty.    The  count  of  Tusculam  applied  '< 
Raynaldus,  aichbiahop  of  Cologne^  and  Chraatian,  trr  • 
bishop  of  Maini,  who  eommanded  the  cmpeior'a  forces  - 
central  Italy,  and  a  battle  took  place  near  Ttaaeulom,  - 
which  the  Roman  militia,  to  the  number,  it  is  said,  c»f  3o.i> 
were  completely  rooted  bjy  the  Imperial  troops  and  tbos . 
Tusculum,  and  their  fess  has  been,  by  the  exaggeration  of :.  ■ 
contemporary  chroniclers,  compared  with  that  of  CsLca 
Soon   alter,  Frederic  came   in   person,  aooompanied  \ 
the  antipope  Paschal;  he  forced  the  walls  of  tbe  Vaiia^ 
hut  found  the  Basilica  strongly  defended  by  the  '  masiu^ 
of  St.  Peter's,  that  is  to  say,  a  hody  of  militia  raittd  ci 
the  domains  of  the  Roman  see.    After  a  week*a  sicg«;  tW 
German  soldiers  set  fire  to  a  tower  cloae  to  the  Pm'W.  m 
the  little  garrison  capitulated.    Frederic  bqginning  to  ii 
trigue  with  the  leaders  of  the  Romans.  Alexander  thoof » 
it  prudent  to  quit  the  city.    The  Pisan  gaUeya  also  sti^. 
up  the  Tiber  as  auxiliaries  to  Frederic,  and  the  Roou'j 
then  came  to  terms.    Frederic  confirmed  the  aenate  u 
the  municipal  franchises  of  the  city,  and  the  Romam  •  t 
their  part,  with  the  exception  of  the  Frangipani,  the  Pa- 
leoni,  and  some  other  nobles,  acknowledged  Frederic  » 
emperor  and  king  of  the  Romans.    In  the  oalh  teodocd  > 
the  occasion  no  mention  appears  of  either  pope  or  antipoi- 
The  summer  brought  disnse  into  the  empem'a  camp,  t: 
he  withdrew  to  the  north,  leaving  a  prefect  at  Rome.    I* 
the  following  year  the  Romans  dMtroyed  Alba;  and  in  I : ' 
attacked  Tusculum,  which,  in  order  to  save  itaelf,  sorm 
dered  to  the  pope,  who  waa  then  at  Benevento.    In  IIT' 
pope  Alexander  made  his  peace  with  the  emperor,  and  ac(^  ! 
as  mediator  at  Venice  between  him  and  the  JLonbard  oin 
A  truce  for  six  years  was  agreed  npon,  which  led  aftcrrao 
to  the  femous  peace  of  Constance  (1183).    The  peopk  .' 
Rome,  seeing  a  good  understanding  restored  hetween  lie 
pope  and  the  emperor,  thought  it  prudent  to  come  to  a  de> 
finitive  arrangement  with  the  finrmer,  and  sent  a  depotatr- 
to  invite  him  to  return  to  Rome.  Alexander  sent  three  txA- 
nals  to  confer  with  the  senators  on  the  subject,  when  it  vat 
agreed,  after  long  debate,  that  the  senate  should  exist,  b. 
that  on  the  renewal  of  that  bodv,  at  the  next  Sepleabr 
kalends,  they  should  take  the  oath  of  allegianee  to  the  p^< 
and  the  Roman  church,  and  should  swear  to  do  nothing  C90> 
trary  to  the  papal  dignity.    The  Vatican  was  restored  to  i^ 
pope,  with  all  the  righu  of  St.  Peter.    Alexander  made  .^» 
entrance  into  Rome,  a.d.  1179,  amidst  popular  aedamaUDs. 
In  the  year  1161,  Alexanderdied;  a  pontiff  distinguishrd*- 
his  great  qualities,  and  the  events  and  length  of  his  pooi> 
cate.    He  was  succeeded  by  Lucius  III.,  a  weak  man,  w 
whose  accession  the  Romans  proposed  to  re-establish  the  off -t 
of  Patrician  as  head  of  the  senate,  and  as  the  first  m^.* 
trate  and  chief  of  the  administration  of  the  city,  indepeodi'S 
of  the  pope.    Lucius  opposed  this  measure,  and  was  obl*«ri 
to  leave  Rome,  and  the  Patrician  was  appointed.     Luc  .> 
died  at  Verona,  in  1185.    His  successor.  Urban  IIL,  vx* 
elected  and  consecrated  at  Verona,  and  he  died  in  1 167.  i- 
Ferrara,  without,  it  seems,  having  visited  Rome.    His  ^.^ 
cesser,  Gregory  VIII.,  died  at  Pisa  in  the  following  v«s% 
and  the  auccessor  of  Gregory  was  styled  Clement  III. '  Us 
came  to  an  arrangement  with  the  Romans;  one  of  the  ac- 
ditions  of  which  was  that  the  senate  should  be  oonfircKi, 
but  that  the  senators  elect  were  to  receive  the  invc«tituM 
'  per  mantum*  from  the  hands  of  the  pone.   Vitali  gives  t->i 
text  of  this  convention,  which  is  stylea  'Concordia,*  da!ri 
the  year  44  of  the  senate,  with  the  names  of  all  the  seoatiCii, 
who  signed  it.     The  number  of  senators  having  ben^a 
much  increased  bv  the  ambition  of  belonging  to  that  hc«2v« 
Celestine  III.,  who  succeeded  Clement  in  1191,  decrrHl 
that  in  future  they  should  not  exceed  fifky-aix.    He  at  tb« 
same  time  solemnly  confirmed  and  determined  the  pv^ro^^^ 
tivw  of  the  aenate  by  a  charter  whioh  ia  found  in  MuiaiMf 
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1304.  however,  finding  that  the  fikctioni  were  still  aetiye  in 
Borne,  and  many  crimee  were  oommiUed  with  impunity,  he 
repaired  to  Perugia,  where  he  died,  and,  as  it  was  reported, 
hy  poison.  The  interregnum  lasted  eleven  months,  the 
eardinals  being  divided  l^tween  those  who  wished  for  an 
Italian  pope,  and  those  who^  being  in  ikvour  oi  Philip  of 
Franoe  and  Charles  oi  NaplM,  wished  for  a  French  pope. 

The  people  of  Femgia,  tired  of  delay,  kept  the  cardinals 
in  arrest  in  the  Gondave  Hall*  and  threatened  to  stanre 
them  if  they  did  not  come  to  a  decision.  The  French  party 
fievailed,  and  Bertrand,  archbishop  of  Bordeaux,  was 
elected.  It  is  said  Uiat  he  had  promised  to  Philip  le  Bel  to 
restore  the  Colonna  cardinals  to  their  dignities  and  posses- 
sions, to  allow  the  kin^^  to  dispose  of  the  tithes  ror  five 
Years,  to  appoint  a  certain  number  of  cardinals  according  to 
his  pleasure,  and,  lastly,  to  remove  the  papal  residence  to 
France.  Bertrand,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Clement  V., 
dki  net  go  to  Rome ;  he  was  consecrated  at  Lyon,  and, 
having  summoned  the  cardinals  to  France,  fixed  his  resi- 
dcmoe  at  Avignon,  aj>.  1805.  For  seventy  years  afker  this 
the  popes  resided  at  Avignon ;  and  this  pmriod  was  styled 
by  some  Italian  writers  tne  Babylonian  ei^tivity. 

JMod  VII.j^The  Bapal  S90  at  Aoignon,  1305*1376.— 
During  this  period  Rome  and  its  territory  were  administered, 
in  quiet  times,  by  the  popes'  legates:  Uie  great  families  Co- 
lonna, Orsini,  and  others  held  the  chief  authority  in  their 
hands,  and  the  city  was  often  a  prey  to  &ctions  and  civil  war. 
Two  senators  were  elected  anrraallyby  the  pope  from  among 
the  great  fiatmiiies,  but  in  turbulent  times  they  were  chosen 
bv  the  people.  In  1311,  Henry  of  Luxemburg,  king  <^ 
Ciermany,  commissioned  Ste&no  Colonna  to  uphold  the 
Imperial  or  Guibeline  party  at  Rome,  preparatory  to  his 

foing  there  to  be  crowned  emperor.  The  opposite  party,  or 
ruelphs,  led  bv  the  Orsini,  aiid  supported  by  Robert,  king 
of  Naples,  had  taken  possession  of  S.  Angelo,  Borgo,  the 
Vatican,  and  all  Tranatevere,  and  also  of  the  Capitol,  and 
of  the  tower  of  the  market,  which  was  then  at  the  foot 
of  the  Capitol.  [Ossini.]  The  Colonna  party  fortified  the 
Pantheon,  the  Colosseum,  the  Aventine,  and  the  tower  of 
MiUsia,  which  was  afterwards  enclosed  within  the  monas- 
tery of  Santa  Catarina  da  Siena. 

The  streets  were  bairicaded,  and  the  whole  town  was  in 
arms.  At  last  Henry  came,  with  a  considerable  force  of 
men  and  horse,  and  partial  combats  took  place  between 
his  troops  and  those  of  king  Robert,  but  Henry,  being 
unable  to  take  the  Vatican,  was  crowned  emperor  in  the 
Latoran,  by  the  papal  legate,  soon  after  which  he  left 
Rome. 

When  Louis  of  Bavaria  came  to  be  crowned  at  Rome, 
accompanied  by  Castmocio  Castracani,  in  January,  1328, 
the  ceremony  passed  off  more  ()uietly.  Louis,  supported 
bv  Sciarra  CJolonna,  took  possession  of  the  Vatican.  From 
the  Capitol  he  harangued  the  people,  who  elected  him  sena- 
tor and  captain  of  the  dty  fbr  one  year.  Louis  was  crowned 
in  the  Vatican  by  two  bishops,  who  however  had  no  papal 
commission  for  the  purpose,  and  one  of  whom  was  even 
under  an  interdict  The  emperor  appointed  Castruecio 
senator  and  imperial  vicar,  and  afterwards  convoked  a 
'  parlamento,'  or  assembly  of  the  people,  in  the  square 
befbre  8l  Peter's,  in  which  he  summoned  John  XXII.,  who 
was  at  Avignon,  by  the  name  of  Jean  do  Cahors,  or  any  one 
to  answer  for  him ;  but  no  one  appearing,  a  syndic  of  the 
deigy  demanded  that  the  accused  should  be  tried  en  eon- 
immaee^  as  guiltv  of  heresy  and  high  treason,  and  the  em- 
penur  pronounced  him  guilty,  and  a  new  pope  or  antipope  was 
elected  by  the  name  of  Nicholas  V.  [John  XXII.1  It  was 
also  decreed  by  the  emperor,with  the  hearty  approbation  of  the 
peonle,  that  every  future  pope  should  reside  at  Rome ;  and 
if  absent  fbr  more  than  three  months,  should  be  considered 
as  deposed.  Louis  however  left  Rome,  Castruecio  died, 
Nicholas  renounced  his  daim  to4he  papacy,  and  pope  John 
lecovered  the  aseendanev  at  Rome,  altnou^  he  continued 
to  reside  at  Avignon.  It  was  soon  after  this  that  the  elec- 
tors (^Germany  passed  a  resolution  declaring  that  in  future 
the  king  of  Germany  elect  shottld  be  considered  emperor 
and  king  of  the  Romans,  without  the  sanction  or  consecra- 
tion of  the  pope. 

When  Peter  of  Limoges  was  elected  pope  by  the  name  of 
Clement  VI.,  in  1342,  we  Romans  sent  him  ambassadors, 
one  of  whom  was  Cola  di  Rienso,  or  Nicolas,  the  son  of  Lo- 
renso,  a  tavern-keeper,  to  beg  the  restoration  of  the  papal  see 
to  Rome.  Petrarca,  who  was  at  that  time  residing  at  Rome, 
whase  he  had  received  the  poetical  crown  in  the  Capitol 
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from  the  hands  of  one  of  the  senators,  also  unaaoees^ 
exerted  himself  to  induce  the  pope  to  return  to  that  c:)i 

[PKTa^KCA.] 

In  1347  began  the  insurrection  of  Cola  di  Rienso.  R 
in  the  protracted  absence  of  the  popes,  was  left  a  pr 
its  Actions,  each  of  whom  chose  one  of  the  two  sena!< 
and  it  may  be  easily  imagined  that  little  harmotiy  8ub<  > 
between  those  two  head  magistrates.    Cola  wraa  a  mx- 
warm  imagination,  imbued  with  vague  and  confused  ni>; 
of  the  fbnner  glory  of  Rome,  and  endovrad  with  na: 
eloquence.    He  began  to  declaim  in  public  agminst  the  ' 
orders  of  the  nobles  and  the  tyranny  of  fSictions.  The  p<r : 
named  him  by  acclamation  their  tribune.    He  went  t. 
Capitol,  drove  away  the  senators,  and  assumed  the  ti:  t 
'  Nicholas,  severe  and  clement,  liberator  of  Rome,  i<ai 
fbr  the  weal  of  Italy,  fWend  of  the  world,  tribune  ao^'u< 
He  appointed  various  magistrates,  mostly  deserving  l  • 
and  put  to  death  several  factious  leaders  who  were  coot  ; 
of  heinous  crimes,  and  obliged  the  rest  to  swear  obedit 
to  him,  under  pain  of  banishment.    He  also  aent  aniba» 
dors  to  various  towns  and  princes,  for  the  purpoee  of  fore.. . 
a  union  of  all  Italy.     Perugia,  Aresio,  aiid   other  r: 
submitted  to  him ;   and  he  threatened  with  war  \uc  .- 
which  refused  allegiance.     He  summoned  Gemeot  V.' 
with  the  cardinals  to  return  to  Rome ;  and  he  also  s  :. 
moned  Louis  of  Bavaria,  Charles,  king  of  Bohemia,  sou ' 
electors  of  Germany,  to  state  their  reasons  fbr  pretcD-i .. 
to  elect  the  emperor.    To  the  papal  vicar  at  Rome,  whv  \- 
monstrated  with  Cola  upon  his  presumption,  he  answr 
that  he  was  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  that  he  :' 
lowed  its  dictates.    He  arrested  the  heads  of  the  fkxDL 
Savelli,  Orsini,  Colonna,  and  others,  and  threatened  tl.z 
with  death ;   but  he  only  banished  them.    The  exile«  r  - 
looted  and  armed  their  feudal  dependanta,  and  marc:, 
against  Rome ;   but  the  people,  led  by  Cola,  issued  out 
Porta  S.  Lorenzo,  defeated  them,  and  killed  sereral  of  > 
Colonna.    In  the  following  year  however.  Cola  having  c- 
with  a  check  at  the  siege  of  the  castle  of  Marino,  vrh.- 
belonged  to  the  Colonna,  his  enemies,  stirred  by  Ibe  p- 
legate,  excited  a  revolt  against  him.    Cola's  soldiers  «*. 
overcome,  and  he  withdrew  into  the  castle  8.  Angelo.  f  > 
which  he  escaped,  disguised  as  a  monk,  into  the  Abixiz 
The  Colonna  re-entered  Rome ;  and  Stefanuceio,  or  Stc. 
nello  Colonna,  restored  the  city  to  the  papal  aUegit^-> 
annulled  all  the  acts  of  the  tribune,  and  appointed  two  sk-^- 
tors,  one  of  the  Orsini  and  one  of  the  Colonna.    C^'j 
Rienzo,  being  taken,  was  confined  in  a  prison  at  Ati^*  . 
In  1348  Queen  Joan  I.  of  Naples  sold  Avignon  and  its  icr 
torv  to  the  papal  see  for  30,000  golden  florins. 

In  1353  a  tumult  broke  out  at  Rome,  in  conaequenoe  /* 
scarcity ;  and  one  of  the  two  senators,  Bertoldo  degli  On: 
was  killed  by  the  mob.    Stefanello  Colonna  escaped.   I 
the  same  year  Pope  Innocent  VI.  sent  Cardinal  Gil  A>b  . 
noz,  his  legate,  to  Italy,  to  restore  the  papal  authority.   H 
took  with  him  Cola  di  Rienzo,  to  assist  him  in  (\w.e:  . 
Rome.    Cola  repaired  to  Rome  in  1354,  being  appot/-> 
senator  by  the  pope.    Cola  took  possession  of  Rome.  .- 
put  to  death  Fra  Moriale,  a  famous  condottiere,  who  ' 
oeen  guilty  of  much  violence  and  extortion.    The  0>! . 
however  were  still  his  inveterate  enemies,  and  Cols  l^ 
rashness  ruined  himself.      He  laid  a  fresh  duty  upon  v 
he  caused  Pandolfuccio  di  Guide,  a  man  much  belovcc  ' 
the  people,  to  be  beheaded  on  slight  grounds ;  he  ber^ 
suspicious  and  cruel ;  and  the  people,  disgusted  with  '. 
rose  in  September,  1354,  burnt  his  boose,  attacked  h:T£ 
the  Capitol,  and  having  caught  him  as  he  was  escaping 
disguise,  stabbed  him  to  death.    The  acts  of  Cola  di  Itr 
constitute  a  very  interesting  episode  in  the  history  of  m<y.  ■ 
Rome.  His  life,  written  in  the  Romanesco,  or  dialect  of 
lower  classes  of  Rome,  is  inserted  in  Muratori's  great  ~ 
lection. 

The  papal  authority  was  now  re-established  in  R<  : 
and  in  1358  it  was  decided  that  there  should  be  onb 
senator  yearly  appointed  by  the  pope,  and  that  he  wa*  t 
a  stranger,  and  unconnected  with  any  of  the  patrician  '  i 
lies  of  Rome.    But  fbr  many  years  after,  Rome  beini: 
quently  disturbed  by  insurrections,  the  pope  had  seld^s 
opportunity  of  appointinj^  the  senator,  and  the  people  •■ 
the  appointment  in  their  own  bands.    In  1367  Urbar  '• 
came  to  Rome,  where  Albornos  had  prepared  erepv 
for  his  reception.    [Albornoz.I    The  pope  found  Ron. 
a  sad  state,  full  of  ruins,  half  deserted,  and  exhibiting 
the  traces  of  half  a  century  of  anarchy.    In  13*0  L*  - 
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tive8»  having  collected  their  feudal  retainers,  assailed  the 
city ;  hut  they  could  not  enter  it,  and  all  their  houses  and 
those  of  their  friends  in  the  town  were  plundered  by  the  mob. 
In  1433,  Fortehraccio,  a  captain  of  the  pope,  revolted,  seized 
Tivoli,  and  threatened  Rome ;  and  in  the  following  year 
Francesco  Sforza,  the  son  of  Attendolo,  pretending  to  act  in 
the  name  of  the  council  of  Basl^  which  was  at  open  va- 
riance with  the  pope,  occupied  the  whole  of  Umbria,  as  far  as 
Otricoli.  Upon  this  Eugenius  sent  his  secretary  Biondo,  the 
historian,  to  treat  with  Sforza,  and  agreed  to  make  him 
vicar  for  life  of  the  March  of  Anoona,  and  gonfaloniere  of 
the  Roman  Church. 

Another  condottiere  however,  Picoinino  of  Perugia,  urged 
secretly  by  Filippo  Maria  V isconti,  who  aimed  at  enlarging 
hi»  dominions  at  the  expense  of  the  pope,  joined  Forte- 
hraccio with  a  body  of  horse,  and  advanced  to  the  walls  of 
Rome.  The  people,  excited  by  the  Colonna,  and  weary  of 
the  oppression  of  the  papal  officers,  ran  to  arms,  arrested 
Cardinal  Condulmero,  the  pope*s  nephew,  and  invested  the 
pontifical  palace,  from  which  Bngenios  had  just  time  to 
escape,  disguised  as  a  monk,  to  Ostia,  where  he  embarked 
for  Tuscany.  Fortebraecio  and  his  bands  entered  Rome, 
and  gave  themselves  up  to  plunder  and  bloodshed,  and  all 
sorts  of  violence.  The  Romans,  being  weary  of  this  dis- 
order, sent  two  bishops  to  the  pope,  to  beg  his  return ;  but 
the  pope  remained  absent,  delegating  his  authority  to  the 
Cardinal  Vitelleschi,  a  bold  unscrupulous  man,  who  by 
means  of  the  sword  and  the  halter,  restored  peace  to  Rome 
and  its  territory,  a.d.  1437.  He  reconquered  Foligno  and 
other  towns  for  the  pope,  but  at  last  he  became  suspected 
of  a  secret  correspondence  with  the  duke  of  Milan  and 
with  Piccinino,  and  the  pope  ordered  his  arrest.  Vitel- 
leschi was  mortally  wounde4  in  defending  himself,  and 
being  taken  into  the  Castle  S.  Angelo,  died  there,  a.d.  1440. 
In  1443,  Eugenius  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  opened  a 
council  in  the  Lateran.  He  formed  an  alliance  with  king 
Alfonso  of  Naples  against  Sforza  and  the  Florentines,  and 
thus  contributed  to  keep  all  Italy  in  a  state  of  confusion  for 
several  years  longer.  Eugenius  died  in  1447.  His  long 
contention  with  the  council  of  Basle,  and  with  the  antipope 
Felix,  and  his  other  transactions  as  head  of  the  church,  are 
noticed  under  Eugbnius  IV.  He  was  the  last  pope  that 
has  been  expelled  from  Rome  by  an  insurrection  of  the 
people.  He  restored  many  churches  and  other  buildines  in 
that  city.  ^ 

His  successor,  Nicholas  V.,  is  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
m  the  long  series  of  popes.  He  restored  peace  to  Rome  and 
to  all  luly,  ended  the  schism  with  the  antipope  Felix, 
embellished  Rome  with  useful  buddings,  restored  the 
walls  and  the  Basilica,  and  began  the  Vatican  library : 
he  may  be  considered  as  having  begun  a  new  »ra  for 
Rome,  in  which  the  city  recovered  from  the  distractions 
and  calamities  of  past  ages,  and  became  again  a  seat 
of  learning,  of  the  arts,  and  of  polished  society.  [Nicholas 
V.J  In  1462.  Frederic  HI.  of  Germany  came  to  Rome, 
where  he  was  crowned  bv  the  pope,  with  great  pomp,  first 
as  king  of  Lombardy  and  afterwards  as  emperor.  He  was 
the  last  emperor  who  was  crowned  at  Rome,  and  the  people 
were  greatly  rejoiced  and  almost  astonished  to  see  the  coro- 
nation of  a  German  emperor  pass  off  without  tumult  and 
bloodshed. 

The  last  years  of  Nicholas's  pontificate  were  disturbed  by 
the  news  of  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks, 
1453,  and  also  by  the  conspiracy  of  Steiano  Porcari,  a  Ro- 
naan    noble  and   demagogue,  which   some   writers   have 
chosen  to  look  upon  as  a  patriotic  effort  to  restore  liberty 
to  Rome,  while  others  have  considered  it  as  the  last  struggle 
of  the  expiring  factions  led  by  ambitious  nobles,  who,  flat- 
tering the  populace  by  empty  words  of  liberty  and  a  re- 
public, had  so  often  brought  Rome  to  the  brink  of  destruc- 
tion.   Poroapi  had  once  made  an  attempt  at  insurrection  in 
the  Piasxa  Navona,  and  the  pope  had  treated  him  leniently, 
mereW  exiling  him  to  Bologna.     Here  he  kept  up  a  corre- 
spondence wiih  other  exiles  and  maloontento,and  appointed 
a  meeting  at  his  house  at  Rome,  in  January,  1453.  Escaping 
from  0ologna,  he  repaired  to  Rome,  attended  by  several  hun- 
dred men,  with  whom  he  was  to  attack  the  Capitol,  seize  the 
pope,  re-establish  the  senate,  and  renew  in  short  the  scenes 
of  Crcvcnzio.  Aiialdo  da  Brescia,  and  of  Cola  di  Rienzo. 
Cardinal  Bcssarion.  leaaie  of  Bologna,  however,  having  dis- 
eoverwl  the  flight  of  Porcari,  haf  sent  information  to  the 
pope.    The  conspirators  were  seized  in  the  midst  of  their 
noetumtl  moetuig,  with  their  arms  and  other  evidence  of 


their  guilt»  and  Porcari  and  nine  of  hia  aoaoeiales  woe  L 
on  the  battlementa  of  the  Castle  of  8.  Angelo. 

Nicholas  V.  died  in  March,  1455.     He  left  iht  pi. 
power  firmly  established  at  Rome.   He  entrusted  tb' . 
ministration  chiefly  to  churchmen,  and  this  system  of  t 
archical  government  has  continued  to  the  present  dtv  7 
senator  remained  a  lay  magistrate,  appointed  by  the  r 
The  senator  must  not  be  a  native  of  Rome.    His  ;•.- 
diction    has    gradually  dwindled  to  mlmost  notkui^.  . 
the  governor  of  the  city,  who  is  a  prelate,  baa  the  %. 
police   under  his    oontrol,    and   the  aenator   is  otf. 
prniident  of  a  court  of  premidre  instanoe  for  civil  nin- 
which  is  composed  of  himself  and  three  conserraior. 
lay  judges,  generally  noblemen,  who  are  appointed  bt  • 
pope,  and  renewed  every  aix  months,  and  of  the  prm 
caporioni,  or  head  of  the  head-borougha  of  the  foorx 
districta  of  Rome.    This  court,  called  Tribubale  delCc 

Sidoglio,  takes  also  cognizance  of  petty  offences  aoJt- 
emeanours.    The  senator  has  also  the  auperintond^ 
the  markets,  of  the  annual  horse-raoea^  and  atteaii : 
great  processions  and  other  public  ceremonies. 

The  sticcessoiB  of  Nicholsis  V.,  during  the  lemaiodiT 
the  fifteenth  century,  consolidated  the  papal  power  in  K  z 
and  Alexander  VI.  and  Julius  II.,  at  the  beginning  &; .. 
following  century,  extended  it  to  the  reat  of  the  doauE^< 
of  the  See  of  Rome.    [Papal  State.] 

Nicholas  V,  was  succeeded  by  CUixtus  IH.,  wb<ye  }>  - 
tificatedoes  not  exhibit  any  important  feature.  Tbeb 
tory  of  the  city  of  Rome  henceforth  becomes  ideoM' 
with  that  of  the  popes,  and  maybe  traced,  in  order  of  i 
under  the  heads  of  Pius  II. ;  Paul  IL  ;  Sixtus  IV. ;  1» 
NOCBNT  VIII. ;  Alkxandbb  VI. ;  and  his  nephew  Ek}u ' 
(CxsARB) ;  Jiaius  II. ;  Leo  X.;  and  Clbmbnt  VIL 

Under  Clement  VIL,  Rome  was  stormed,  in  May,  u. 
by  an  army  of  merce*nary  and  disorderly  Germans^  led 
the  Constable  of  Bourbon,  who  was  in  the  service  of  Char- 
Vn  but  who  led  his  freebooting  bands  against  Rome  vt'>- 
out  any  commission  from  the  emperor,  and  with  no  oti>- 
object  than  to  pay  his  troops  their  arrears  by  giving  ibe ' 
the  plunder  of  Rome.  [Boubbon,  Chablbs  db.)  This  «i> 
the  last  storming  and  pdlage  of  Rome,  but  it  was  alio  c^ 
of  the  most  cruel.    From  1527  till  1798  Rome  was  Dotr^ 
tered  by  any  hostile  army,  nor  exposed  to  any  pohtica)  r^- 
lution.    Of  the  popes  who  sat  m  the  papal  chair  dor/: 
this  period  of  nearly  three  centuries,  the  most  remarb- 
are :  Paul  III.,  Paul  IV.,  Pius  V.,  Gbbgort  XIH,  Stir* 
v.,  Clement  Vm..  Paul  V.,  Urban  \UU  IifNocxaTl 
Alexander  VII.,  Clbmbnt  IX^  Clbmbnt  X.,  Iwjrwi^^ 
XL,  Innocent  XII.,  Clement  XI.,  Benbdict  XIU^  B> 
NEDiCT  XIV.,  Clement  XUL,  Clbmbnt  XIV,  sod  P.  ■ 
VI.  Under  Pius  VI.  Rome  was  occupied  without  an;  m* 
ance  by  the  srmies  of  the  French  executive  Directory,  uiu. 
though  not  actually  pillaged  by  the  soldiery,  it  was  sbir* 
fully  plundered   in   a   more  systematic  manner  b)  ':• 
generals,  commissaries,  and  other  agents  of  the  Dine^t^ 
In  1799    it  was  occupied  by   the  Neapolitans,  vbo :» 
made  it  pay  dear  for  what  they  called  ita  deliverance  b*::  < 
the  French. 

In  1800  the  new  pope,  Pius  VIL,  recovered  po8««" 
of  Rome,    and  the  memorable  events  of   his  long-'. 
troubled  pontificate  are  noticed  under  Piua  VII.  S. 
the  restoration  of  1814  there  has  been  no  material  cU:r 
in  the  political  condition  of  Rome.    The  popes  who  ^- 
done  most  for  improving  and  embellishing  Romear* - 
Nicholas  V. ;  Paul  IL,  ^o  built  the  Palace  of  Vcoiw  -*• 
part  of  the  Corso;  Julius  II. ;  Leo  X.,  who  began  St.  h 
ter's  church ;  Gregory  XIIL.  who  founded  the  Koiua:« ' 
lege ;  Sixtus  V.,  who  raised  most  of  the  obelisks ;  Po:  • 
(Borghese),  who  built  the  splendid  chuieh  of  SaDts\U  * 
Maggiore,  the  palace  Borghese^  and  other  atructurcs;  i*' 
gory  XVn  who  fbunded  the  Propaganda ;    Innocent  > 
who  embellished  theiPiaua  Navona;  Alexander  VU .  * 
raised  the  present  building  of  4he  University;  Inm^- 
XIL,  who  built  the  palace  for  the  courta  of  ju*i.c 
Monte  Citorio ;   Clement  XI.,  Benedict  XIV.,  and  -- 
though  not  least,  Pius  VL,  who  created  the  Vatican  X 
Mum.    Besides  the  popes,  many  cardinals  of  the  Aib. 
Borghese,  Barberini,    l<amese,  and    other   femUies  \" 
greatly  contributed  to  the  embellishment  of  modern  I;. 
during  the  last  three  centuries.    The  French  admin  i  * 
tion  durine  ita  second  occupation  of  Rome,  1810-14,  i* 
contributed  materially  to  the  improvement  and  omamen* 
the  city. 
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of  fire  suspended  above  the  Confession  in  St  Peter's  chureh, 
whither  thousands  resort,  and  the  aisles  of  that  vast  temple 
become  a  sort  of  foshionable  promenade.  On  Easter  Sunday 
the  pope  officiates  with  great  solemnity  in  St.  Peter*s  church, 
after  which  he  ascends  the  balcony  in  fVont  of  the  building, 
and  gives  his  benediction  '  urbi  et  orbi.'    Then  comes  the 

?'eat  procession  of  the  Corpus  Domini,  the  Thursday  after 
rinitv  Sunday,  when  the  pope  and  all  the  clergy  walk  round 
the  colonnade  of  St  Peter's.  Next  comes  the  festival  of  St 
Peter,  on  the  29th  of  June,  when,  in  the  evening  after  the 
ceremonies  of  the  day,  the  whole  exterior  of  that  magnificent 
building,  with  its  swelling  dome,  lantern,  and  cross,  is  lighted 
up  first  by  paper  lanterns,  which  give  a  soft  ethereal  light  and 
then,  at  a  given  signal,  another  set  of  thousands  of  bright 
lamps  are  suddenly  ignited,  as  if  by  magic,  spreading  like  a 
blaze  of  fire  along  that  vast  structure.  Then  follows  the 
Girandola,  or  fireworks  on  the  castle  of  St  Angelo,  which 
are  for  superior  to  any  other  fireworks  in  the  world.  The 
Christmas  festivals  are  also  splendid.  All  these  have  been 
described  by  most  travellers  who  have  visited  Rome,  and 
some  of  them  most  beautifully  by  Madame  de  Stael  in  her 
'  Corinne.' 

The  profane  amusements  are  those  of  the  Carnival,  with 
its  horse-races  in  the  Corso  and  the  masks  in  the  streets ; 
the  inundation  of  Piazza  Navona  twice  a  week,  in  the  month 
of  August ;  the  bull-fights  and  fireworks  during  the  summer 
season;  and  the  vignate,  or  country  excursions  in  the 
autumn.  There  are  generally  two  If  not  three  theatres 
open  at  Rome,  one  for  the  Opera  Seria,  and  another  for  the 
BufTa,  but  although  the  people  are  very  fond  of  music,  yet 
their  rulers,  through  regard  for  their  profession,  abstain  from 
attending  plays,  and  this  renders  the  amusement  less  na- 
tional than  at  Naples  or  Milan.  The  fashionable  carriage- 
drives  are  along  the  Corso,  and  outside  of  the  Porta  del 
Popolo,  and  along  the  road  to  Porta  Pia. 

We  must  refer  for  other  particulars  concerning  the  habits 
and  pjastimes  of  the  modern  Romans  to  books  of  travels,  and 
especially  to  that  under  the  name  of  Stendhal,  '  Rome, 
Florence,  et  Naples,'  and  also  the  'Promenades  dans 
Rome,*  by  the  same  author,  and  Miss  Waldie's  '  Rome  in 
the  Nineteenth  Century.' 

The  language  of  Rome  is  good  Italian,  but  the  lower 
orders,  like  those  of  everjr  other  country,  fall  into  gramma- 
tical inaccuracies,  wrong  mflections,  &c.,  and  have  moreover 
a  drawling  way  of  speaking,  which  is  peculiar  to  them,  and 
is  easily  recognised.  The  popular  dialect  thus  disfigured, 
though  much  more  intelligible  than  that  of  most  other 
countries  of  Italy,  is  called  Romanesco,  and  there  are  bur- 
lesque poems  written  in  it.  One  of  these  is  entitled '  Meo  Pa- 
tacca,'  the  name  of  a  bravo  or  leader  of  the  lower  class  of 
Rome,  who,  hearing  of  the  siege  of  Vienna  by  the  Turks, 
proposes  to  march  to  its  relief,  but  after  many  delays  and 
episodes,  the  whole  troop  vent  their  courage  upon  the  poor 
Jews  of  Rome,  whose  district  they  take  by  storm.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  sample  of  the  style : 

• 

•  Ere  queir  oni  ch*  t  Ptuiearoli 

Cou  La  partiche  a^^fti^tauo  le  taniM 
Inaatiil  alio  lor  mustre.  e  i  Fruttaroll. 
E  o^nun  clio  robba  ma^naticcia  veuno ; 
|'«rclie  p«  fa  torviik)  a  i  NevaroU, 
Kl  cildo  iucupportabilc  so  roiiiie« 
E  allora  il  Sol,  m  non  ci  son  ripari. 
Scalla  Je  robbe,  e  acoUa  i  Bottegaii.* 

There  is  another  poem,  called  *  Maggio  Romanesco,'  by 
Peresio,  which  is  founded  upon  the  history  of  Cola  di  Rienzo. 
But  most  of  the  popular  poems,  songs*  and  ballads  of  Rome 
are  in  good  Italian.  The  *  Ritornello'  is  a  favorite  com- 
pusitiou  of  the  lower  classes,  and  consists  of  asonante  rhymes, 
such  as  follows : 

'  Piore  de  Pepe, 

B  qtuiDte  me  ue  dite  e  me  ne  fat«, 
£  ch'  iu  ve  vu^iio  bcuc  noa  lo  emdett.* 

A  collection  of  popular  Roman  sonfifs  was  published  by 
the  Cavaliere  Visconti :  *  Sujrgio  di  Canti  Popolari  della 
Provincia  Marittima  e  Campagna,*  Roma,  1830.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  specimen  : 

'  Ptlomb.»  rh*  prr  1*  aria  vk  a  volnrc, 
F«Tni  I,  rhe  vxiizWo  ilirli  due  parole, 
yc>;:ii«»  c.i\a  uou  ppoD*  A I0  tae  ale* 
V'.^iio  *.riT«  nuA  Ictlxa  al  mio  amort, 
Tutta  ili  b  ingy..  1.1  M>sif\  o  ■Uimparo, 
Vyt  -isillo  lo  niftto  lo  iniueoTv; 
K  Ihiit.i  lit  «iciivtf  ,•  •ii>iildre, 
F.iltirat'O,  j'uiL'rcl'.a  a  In  niio  amorc. 
K  »c  I')  lr'>^i  ill  li'tUi  a  niKxvre, 
O  Pal'jiuUa  ripo^at  tu  aucote.* 


The  satirical  hum<rar  for  which  the  modem  Romans  ] 
been  long  celebrated,  has  been  noticed  under  PAsgr. . 

The  upper  class  at  Rome  consists  of  two  distinct  or 
the  hierarchy  or  clerical  dignitaries,  eardinals  and  pr*- . 
who  constitute  the  court  and  cabinet  of  the  pope,  ai} . 
have  in  their  hands  the  government,  and  fill  the  pr; . 
offices  in  the  administration;  and  the  lay  nobility,  «:'.. 
titles  of  princes,  dukes,  marquises,  and  oounts,  irho  h\e: 
the  revenue  of  their  estates,  and  have  little  or  no  fndj 
in  political  affairs.    In  the  middle  dass,  '  meszo  cetc 
lawyers  form  an  important  order ;  tbey  are  diwided  in*  - 
avvocati  concistoriali,  who  alone    can   plead    before- 
sovereign  in  concistoro,  or  papal  privy  oouncO ;  2.  i 
cat!  rotali,  who  plead  before  the  ouier  courts  ;    3,  <^.  - 
or  patrocinatori,  who  are  the  same  as  the  English  so!.: 
4,  notaries,  who  form  a  corporation  under  the  prptv. 
the  archives.    In  the  early  part  of  the  present  centun 
advocates  Bartolucci,  Bontadossi,  Angelotti»  LAsagn;,  • 
distinguished    among    the  members  of  their  proft*^- 
Among  the  physicians  and  surgeons.  Bombs,  Egidi.  (t;  ■ 
nelli,  Trasmondi,  Savetti,  had  a  considerable  reputat:.  * 

The  artists  form  anothw  important  body  at  Rome.  M 
of  them  are  foreigners,  but  they  generally  live  or  . 
terms,  and  there  is   a  sort  of  professional   fellow- ft- 
among  them  all.    The  life  which  the  artists  lead  at  R 
their  studies,  and  Iheir  meetings,  have  been  desrr.U . 
Stendhal  and  other  travellers.  The  Academia  of  S.  Lu  * 
the  fine  arts,  is  the  connecting  bond  of  all  the  ar* « - 
Rome.    France  and  other  countries  have  their  sci .~ 
academies,  or  '  pensionats,'  where  a  certain  number  of  i" 
of  their  respective  nation  are  boarded  and  pensioi  c 
their  government  for  a  certain  period.    The  snti<fi:i: 
have  also  their  academy.    Among  these  the  names  of  \ 
conti,  Fea,  Nibby,  R^,  and  others  are  well  known. 

The  mercanti  di  Campagna,  or  great  ftrmen,   who  * 
the  vast  estates  into  which  the  Campagna  is  drvulei. 
longine  to  the  nobility,  or  to  various  churches,  con\' 
charitable  institutions,  or  corporations,  are  a  wealthy  o 
they  live  in  a  good  style  at  Rome,  have  their  cou'/ 
houses,  and  employ  numerous  agents,  clerks,  mess<.'. 
and  servants.     The  smallest  of  these    farms   requr-. 
capital  of  2000/.,  and  the  largest  of  above  20,OO0f.    A. 
the  whole  of  the  Roman  lowlands,  from  Cometo  t  -  ! 
racina,  are  in  the  hands  of  about  150  of  these  far. 
of  whom  one- third,  and  those  the  wealthiest,  reside  at  H 
Both  Chiteauvieux  and  Toumon  give  animated  desc*.' 
of  the  farm  of  Campomorto,  which  is  among  the  la:^.-^' 

Rome  is  well  supplied  with  provisions;  butchers*  mt^:  . 
game,  and  vegetables  are  gocxl  and  abundant ;  the  c. .  - 
country  wine  is  small  and  light,  but  the  Romans  arc . 
rally  a  sober  people.     Cheese,  butter,  ricotts.  aci 
produce  of  the  dairy,  is  plentiful  and  varied. 

In  conclusion,  there  is  much  that  is  interesting  an^  :. 
that  is  good  in  modern  Rome,  both  materially  and  m 
but  it  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  state  of  ^ 
is  totally  different  from   what  it  is  in  England,  P. 
or  France.  English  travellers  have  not  suflicientlv  a.: 
to  this;  they  have  iudged  of  Roman  society  after  tb-  r 
lish  standard ;  they  have  contrasted  its  stationary  but 
condition,  with  the  prodigious  activitv,  excitement,  a- 
petual  agitation  of  the  population  of  Britain.     But  * 
man  race  can  accommodate  itself  to  various  cond.t  . 
can  thrive  and  be  content  under  very  different  in^tii 
It  is  neither  possible  nor  perhaps  desirable  to   hm. 
once  a  complete  revolution  in  the  habits  and  Kiei<» 
the  nations  of  the  earth ;  that  must  be  the  slow  \\ 
time,  of  education,  and  of  spreading  intercourse.     T:  * 
been  the  great  mistake  of  the  so-called  republicaii^  . 
age ;  they  have  considered  roan  as  a  plastic  beiui;.  • 
they  could  remodel  at  will,  without  any  considera:  •  - 
his  moral  feelings,  habits  of  thought,  and  etfrly  r 
sions,  which  will  not  easily  bend  themselves  to  the  •. 
another. 

The  great  mass  of  the  population  of  the  city  of  R-- 
shown,  of  late   yeai*s,  that   it  is,  generally  speak 
tolerable  harmony  with  the  form  of  government.      I 
government  would  but  take  care  to  aooommodatc 
gradually  to  the  very  slow  change  which  must  be  t. 
place  even  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  Rome,  that  *. 
be  sujQ&cient  at  present  for  the  purposes  of  peace,  vi< 
and  good  government,  without  any  violent  and    * 
change  in  the  established  form  of  society.     S^ue  re 
on  this  subject  which  were  elicited  by  the  abortive  .■  » 
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other  schemes  respectinf;  him,  eventually  employed  him 
in  his  own  trade,  at  first  simply  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing 
him  with  occupation,  and  afterwards  with  the  intention 
that  the  two  brothers  should  succeed  to  the  business  in 
partnership  upon  their  father's  retirement. 

During  the  intervals  of  leisure  which  were  abundantly 
afforded  him  fur  several  years  after  he  left  school,  at  the 
age  of  fourteen,  Samuel  Romilly  applied  himself  assidu- 
ously to  literary  studies,  which  were  more  suitable  to  his 
serious  and  somewhat  melancholy  disposition  than  the 
usual  exercises  and  amusements  of  youth.  Antient  history, 
English  poetry,  and  works  of  criticism  were  at  this  period 
his  favourite  objects  of  pursuit.  When  he  was  between 
fifleen  and  sixteen  years  of  age,  he  determined  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  Latin  language,  and  by  means  of  hard 
study,  and  with  the  assistance  of  a  master,  he  acquired  so 
much  proficiency  as  enabled  him,  in  the  course  of  three  or 
four  years,  to  read  through  almost  all  the  classical  writers  of 
Rome.  He  also  applied  himself  to  Greek,  but,  discouraged 
by  the  diflUculties  of  self-instruction,  he  abandoned  the 
attempt,  and  contented  himself  with  studying  the  Greek 
authors  by  means  of  Latin  versions.  In  addition  to 
classical  studies,  he  read  travels,  and  acquired  a  competent 
knowledge  of  geography,  and  some  aciquaintance  with 
natural  history ;  and  he  also  attended  private  lectures  on 
natural  philosophy,  and  the  lectures  on  painting,  architec- 
ture, and  anatomy  delivered  at  the  Royal  Academy.  Thus, 
though  he  had  not  the  opportunity  of  becoming  a  scholar 
in  the  academical  sense  of  the  term,  he  contrived  by  his 
perseverance  and  unaided  efforts  to  refine  his  taste,  and  to 
ky  up  in  his  mind  a  store  of  elegant  and  useful  know- 
ledge, which  enabled  him  to  proceed  in  the  exalted  walk 
of  life  to  which  his  fortunes  subsequently  led  him,  with- 
out experiencing  those  impediments  and  mortifications  which 
usoally  arise  from  an  imperfect  education. 

It  is  not  surprising  tnat  a  devotion  to  such  pursuits  as 
these  should  excite  aspirations  for  an  occupation  more  con- 

Sen'iSi  to  them  than  the  trade  of  a  jeweller ;  and  his  in- 
ulgent  father,  whose  pecuniary  means  had  been  about 
this  time  increased  by  considerable  legacies  to  his  family, 
and  aokong  them  a  bequest  of  2000/.  to  Samuel  Romilly, 
readily  yielded  to  his  son's  wishes  in  this  respect,  and  articled 
bim  for  five  years  to  one  of  the  sworn  clerks  in  chancery. 
The  mechanical  duties  of  this  office,  though  in  some 
de^pree  enlivened  by  his  master's  practice  as  a  solicitor, 
were  scarcely  more  attractive  to  Romilly  than  his  attend- 
aoee  upon  nit  father's  business;  but  he  devoted  his  fre- 
quent leisure  at  this  period  to  literary  studies,  and  in  par- 
ticular to  strenuous  exercises  in  prose  composition.  The 
object  of  serving  a  clerkship  of  this  kind  was  the  purchase 
of  a  seat  in  the  Six  Clerks*  Office  at  the  expiration  of  his 
articles,  and  the  intended  retirement  of  his  master  was 
likely  to  offer  a  favourable  opportunity  for  the  attainment 
of  this  object ;  but  Romilly  s  dislike  to  the  business,  and 
his  disinclination  to  embarrass  his  father  by  withdrawing 
from  his  hands  the  amount  of  the  bequest  above  men- 
tioned, which  would  have  been  necessary  in  order  to  pur- 
chase the  seat,  determined  him  to  renounce  his  prospecta  in 
the  Six  Clerks*  Office  entirely,  and  to  qualify  himself  for 
the  bar.  Accordingly,  in  May,  1778,  having  served  his 
clerkship,  and  completed  his  twenty-first  year,  he  en- 
tered himself  at  Gray's  Inn,  placed  himself  in  the  cham- 
bers of  an  equity  draughtsman,  and  commenced  with 
great  ardour  the  study  of  the  law.  He  still,  however,  pur- 
sued his  literary  studies  and  exercises,  employing  much  of 
his  time  in  reading  and  translating^  the  Latin  historians  and 
orators,  occasionally  writing  political  essays  for  the  news- 
papers, and  sometimes  attending  the  houses  of  parliament 
for  the  purpose  of  exercising  his  own  powers  of  abstraction, 
argument,  and  expression,  by  composing  imaginary  answers 
to  the  speeches  which  he  had  heard  there. 

Not  long  after  he  commenced  his  legal  reading,  he  was 
attacked  by  serious  illness,  which,  aggravated  and  pro- 
tracted as  it  appears  to  have  been  by  his  constitutional  dis- 
position to  despondency,  compelled  him  to  lay  aside  all 
•evere  studies,  and  threatened  wholly  to  interrupt  his  pro- 
fessional proipocu.  Fortunately  a  family  incident  induced 
bim  to  underuke  a  journey  to  Switxeriand,  where  he  re- 
mained several  weeks  in  the  society  of  his  brother-in-law 
and  most  intimate  friend  the  Rev.  John  Rogct,and,  return- 
ing by  way  of  Paris,  he  became  acquainted  in  Uiat  capital 
with  IXAlcmbert  and  Diderot,  and  formed  intimate  friend- 
ihips  with  screral  pf  ibe  mm  cnuatm  poUtioa  pbilotopbm 


of  that  day,  whose  eonTersation  and  oorrespondenc«  r 
duced  a  marked  effect  upon  his  character  and  op:; 
He  arrived  in  London  after  an  absence  of  several  m^. 
with  his  health  entirely  restored. 

In  Easter  term«  1783,  Romilly  was  called  to  tke 
but  his  entrance  upon  the  practice  of  the  possesuan  •  i 
postponed  for  several  months  in  consequence  of  a  u 
journey  to  Switxerland,  which  he  undertook  for  the  pu: 
of  attending  his  sister  to  England,  upon  the  death  o^ 
Roget.    In  Michaelmas  term,  1783,  however,  be  bcgi: 
attendance  upon  the  courts,  and  opened  his  practice  «. 
very  inconsiderable  amount  of  employment  in   dr.f 
chancery  pleadings.    In  the  following  spring  be  joior 
Midland  circuit ;  but  being  unknown  and  without  <x( 
tions  of  any  kind,  no  encouraging  prospect  of  busin€»< 
peered  for  several  years.    Success  at  sessions  howevc 
to  employment  pn  the  circuit ;  and  though  his  progre&?  - 
by  no  means  rapid,  we  have  his  own  authority  fur  it. 
that  when  the  extent  of  his  practice   in   the  Cour: 
Chancery  compelled  him  to  restrict  himself  to  L*. 
he  had  attained  to  a  larger  amount  of  leading  nin  ;r . 
business  than  was  possessed  by  any  other  counsel  upot. . 
circuit.    {Memoirs  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly^  toL  i.,  p.  9i 

In  the  year  after  that  in  which  he  was  called  to  tik  ■* 
Romilly,  through  his  connections  in  Paris,  became  araui.:. 
with  Mirabeau.    By  his  means  he  was  introduced  L  . 
late  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  who  had  become  desjn  »^ 
his  acquaintance  upon  learning  that  he  was  tht  « 
of  an  anonvmous  tract,  entitled  '  A  Fragment  on  the  C 
stitutional  Power  and  Duties  of  Juries ;   and  who,  hs  . 
from  the  first  conceived  a  high  opinion  of  Romilly  stAl^. . 
continued  to  be  for  many  years  his  steady  fiiend  andp&tr 
Lord  Lansdowne*s  estimate  of  his  character,  and  hbr 
eipation  of  his  eventual  success,  are  evinced  by  the  feet,  u 
in  the  first  years  of  their  acquaintance,  and  before  the : 
of  Romilly's  professional  fortunes  had  b^un  to  flov, 
was  twice  offered  a  seat  in  parliament  hj  that  nobJcn. 
which  he  declined  from  a  feeling  of  independence.    1 
early  introduction  of  Romilly  to  the  confidence  and  fam 
friendship  of  many  persons  of  the  highest  dislmcuoh ' 
their  station  and  talents,  both  in  France  and  £0^;:. 
must  be   considered   as  an  unquestionable   proof  of  - 
eminent  merit.    A  young  man  barely  twenty-six  jeirs 
age,  the  son  of  a  jeweller,  unknown  at  any  public  y  • 
or  university,  and  a  barrister  of  only  a    year's  stss^ 
could  have  been  indebted  to  nothing  but  his  own  pe^ 
character  for  his  admission  into  such  society,  and  fur  * 
esteem  and  respect  with  which  he  was  regarded  by  bisiw- 
riors  in  rank,  age,  and  reputation,  at  the  very  comae 
ment  of  his  active  life. 

Soon  after  his  first  introduction  to  Lord  Lansdowne,  L>^ 
tention  was  directed  by  that  nobleman  to  Madan*s  *Thcu: . 
on  Executive  Justice,'  a  tract  now  forgotten,  but  which  i'  - 
time  excited  much  notice,  and  is  said  to  have  had  eonsitlcr-i 
influence  with  the  judges  in  enforcing  the  execution  ofc»; 
punishment.    The  author  of  this  tract  relied  upoo  the » 
known  principle,  that  as  the  object  of  judicial  pun*^ 
is  to  deter  from  crime,  the  effect  of  penal  laws  is  in  1 : 
measure  lost  unless  execution  follows  the  sentence  < 
certainty.    The  principle  is  true  in  the  abstract;  but  i:  '• 
absurd  to  attempt  to  apply  it  in  practice  to  laws  so  k*> 
as  at  that  time  existed  m  England.    In  answer  to  Mii- 
tract,  Romilly  published  some  sensible  obsenratioci  -  • 
anonymous  pamphlet,  his  composition  of  which  wss  {r  . 
bly  the  first  occasion  on  which  he  was  induced  to  coc^- 
with  attention  the  principles  of  criminal  law. 

Romilly*s  practice,  both  on  the  circuit  and  in  the  C  -'■ 
of  Chancery,  within  ten  years  after  he  was  called  t 
bar,  became  considerable.    The  precise  period  at  wIik:  ~ 
quitted  the  circuit  is  not  mentioned  in  any  published  s^ 
of  his  life;  but  it  must  have  been  subsequent  to  1>' 
which  year  he  successfully  defended  at  Warwick  a  dfi . 
of  the  London  Corresponding  Society,  prosecuted  t^ 
government  for  sedition  {HowMs  State  TViaU^  vol  \> 
p.  d95),  and  was  probably  previous  to  the  summer  of  - 
y^ar  1800,  when  he  was  made  king*s  oounseL     It  is  o.i 
probable  that  upon  his  mairiage,  whieh  took  place  at ' 
commencement  of  1798,  he  may  have  formed   the  (• 
minatton  to  confine  his  practice  to  the  Court  of  Chan* . 
AAer  obtaining  rank  in  the  profession  as  king^  cou  ■ 
his  business  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  rapidly  increi- 
and  in  1805,  we  learn  from  his  own  evidence,  *  that  \A  > 
barristers  who  attended  the  Court  of  Chancery,  he  was  t^ 
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•peech  delivered  by  him  on  his  first  proposal  of  the  bills, 
together  with  some  farther  arguments,  in  the  form  of  a 
pamphlet,  entitled  '  Observations  on  the  Criminal  Law  as 
it  relates  to  Capital  Punishments,  and  on  the  Mode  in 
which  it  is  administered.*    One  of  the  bills  introduced  by 
him  on  this  oocasion  was  thrown  out  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons by  a  majority  of  two  voices,  in  a  very  thin  house ;  a 
second  reached  the  House  of  Lords,  and  was  there  thrown 
out  by  a  large  majority — the  lord  chancellor  (Eldon)  and 
Lord  EllenbOTOUgh  using  reasons  against  it  which  at  the 
present  day  cannot  be  perused  without  astonishment ;  and 
the  third  bill  was  wiUidrawn  by  Romilly,  after  having  in  vain 
attempted  to  make  a  house  in  order  to  have  it  read  a  third 
time.    Notwithstanding  this  failure,  his  confidence  in  the 
justice  of  his  principles,  added  to  his  characteristic  firmness 
and  perseverance  enabled  him,  in  spite  of  all  the  discourage- 
ments arising  f^om  the  apathy  of  friends,  and  the  ignorance, 
prejudices,  and  party-spirit  of  enemies,  to  renew  his  endea- 
vours to  pass  these  measures  in  eaeh  succeeding  session 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life;  but  although  several 
severe  laws  of  a  local  and  special  nature  were  repealed,  and 
although  a  considerable  effect  was  produced   on  public 
opinion  by  the  repeated  diacusions  of  the  subject,  it  was  not 
until  several  years  after  his  death  that  any  substantial  im- 
provement of  the  criminal  law  was  efieoted. 

In  the  anticipation  of  a  dissolution  of  parliament  on 
occasion  of  the  king*s  illness,  at  the  latter  part  of  181 1,  Sir 
Samuel  Romilly  was  invited  to  allow  himself  to  be  put  in 
nomination  to  represent  the  city  of  Bristol.  Having  accepted 
this  invitation,  he  went  down  to  Bristol  upon  the  dissolu- 
tion of  parliament  at  the  close  of  the  year  1812,  with  the 
most  encouraging  prospect  of  success;  but  an  opposition  was 
excited  in  fkvour  of  a  merchant  of  Bristol,  whose  personal 
influence  and  local  connections  gave  him  a  much  more  effi- 
cient interest  among  the  numerous  constituency  of  that 
city  than  that  which  Romilly  had  acquired  by  means  of 
his  nublio  character.  The  consequence  was,  that  after  a 
fisw  days'  struggle,  he  abandoned  the  contest  as  hopeless. 
Upon  this  foilure,  he  was  returned  by  the  duke  of  Norfolk 
for  his  borough  of  Arundel ;  and  Sir  Samuel  considered 
that  the  objections  which  he  bad  entertained  in  early  life 
against  accepting  a  seat  in  parliament  ttom  the  proprietor 
or  a  borough  no  longer  applied,  inasmuch  as  his  public  cha- 
racter was  now  so  fully  established,  that  he  could  never  be 
suspected  of  intending  to  speak  or  vote  merely  at  the  dicta- 
tion of  his  patron ;  and  because,  since  the  law  had  declared 
the  former  practice  of  selling  seats  to  be  illegal,  there  was 
no  other  means  of  entering  the  House  of  Commons  than  by 
the  nomination  of  a  patron  or  a  popular  election. 

In  the  interval  between  the  dissolution  of  the  former 
parliament  and  the  meeting  of  the  new  one  in  1813,  he 

fublisbed  a  small  pamphlel^  entitled  'Objections  to  the 
^roject  of  creating  a  Vice- Chancellor  of  England.'  lliis 
unsatisfiictor^  plan  of  reforming  the  evils  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery  he  in  all  its  stages  strenuously  though  unsuccess- 
fully opposed. 

It  would  exceed  the  proper  limits  of  the  present  article  to 
relate  in  detail  the  circumstances  of  the  parliamentary  career 
of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  during  the  last  five  years  of  his  life. 
In  addition  to  his  proposals  for  the  improvement  of  the 
criminal  law,  he  took  an  active  part  in  all  the  political  ques- 
tions of  the  time,  generally  actm^  in  zealous  opposition  to 
the  ministers.  He  supported  Mr.  Whitbread's  resolution 
against  declaring  war  with  France  upon  the  return  of  Napo- 
leon from  Elba  in  1815;  he  opposed  the  bills  for  suppressing 
Irish  insurrections,  and  for  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  in  1817,  and  moved  resolutions  condemning 
Lorn  Sidmouth*s  circular  to  magistrates  respecting  the  pro- 
secution of  seditious  libels.  He  also  spoke  and  voted  against 
the  Alien  Act,  and  in  favour  of  an  extension  of  the  elective 
franchise,  and  of  Roman  Catholic  emancipation. 

In  tbe  summer  of  1818  a  dissolution  of  parliament  took 
place,  and  Romilly,  being  solicited  to  appear  as  a  candidate 
for  the  representation  of  Westminster,  was  returned  at  the 
head  of  the  noil,  though  he  declined  to  take  any  part  in  the 
canvass,  and  did  not  appear  upon  the  hustings  until  the 
termination  of  the  election.  He  died  however  before  the 
meeting  of  parliament  Lady  Romilly,  to  whom  he  was 
devotedly  attached,  and  whose  health  had  been  for  some 
months  dechning,  died  at  Cowes  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  on 
the  29th  of  October,  1818;  and  this  event  occurring  to  a 
mind  already  dangerously  excited  by  recent  exertions  and 
uixiety,  prodttoed  a  delirium,  under  the  influence  of  which 


he  put  an  end  to  his  existence  on  the  Snd  at  Novcc 

1818. 

In  his  profiMsion  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  attained  to  ttl 
success  than  has  been  enjoved  by  any  advocate  sincr 
time  of  Sir  Edward  Coke.    Nor  did  his  professicmal  r.  * 
tion  at  all  exceed  his  merits.    He  had  a  familiar  kno«  - 
of  the  principles  of  English  law  as  administered  uoc  o: . 
courts  of  equity,  but  in  common-law  tribunals,  an  un.- 
perspicacity  of  tkiougfat  and  expression,  strong  |>ower  .?r 
soning,  great  earnestness  in  enforcing  his  ar^gumeDtSi,  e: 
devotion  to  the  interests  of  his  client,  and  aing^ular  pruc- 
in  the  management  of  a  cause.    To  these  qtialitie* 
united  a  deep  sonorous  voice,  and  unequalled   imptv. 
ness  of  manner.    On  the  other  hand,  he  is  related  to  . 
been  stem  in  his  deportment  to  juniors,  and   unnece^- 
severe  in  forensic  altercation.    This  may  have  arisen  : 
that  contempt  Ibr  the  members  of  his  own    prcfcTv 
which,  it  appears  from  his  diary,  was  a  prevailing  sent:r 
in  his  mind,  and  which  he  expresses  in  some    ins*^. 
without  sufficient  reason.    Being  himself  t^r  in  advai  '^ 
the  opinions  of  his  urofession,  and  feeling  in   his  owri  < 
with  the  certainty  of  demonstration  the  truth  of  tho9«  . 
ciples  upon  which  he  founded  his  projected  improxt:.. 
of  the  law,  he  was  too  much  inclined  to  treat  the  ign;*''- 
and  bigo^  which  often  opposed  them    with  an  \: 
proportion  of  personal  acrimony.     Although  in  hi^  $ 
letters  Romilly  occasionally  expressed  in  strong  tern.: 
aversion  to  his  profession,  declaring  that  he  *  eTer>'  du) 
more  unfit  for  it;  and  disliked  it  the  more  the  more  r.i  . 
with  success  in  it'  {Memoirs, roLi,^  p.  454.),  these  feii 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  the  confirmed  sentiments    ! 
mind,  and  were  probably  excited  by  the  irksomene&is  <•/  ' 
mechanical  business  with  which  the  practice  of  a  chan 
barrister  commences.     At  a  later  period*  when  tbe  n.-.: 
of  his  practice  viras  different,  we  do  not  meet  with   su... 
expressions  of  discontent;    and  it  is  hardly  po^ihl- 
suppose  that  his  exalted  position  in  tbe  Court  of  Chan <  * 
during  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  should  not  have  bo. 
source  of  just  pride  and  gratification  to  him«    At  all  e\  t 
the  tradition  of  the  profession  ascribes  to  him  much  cu. 
ness,  both  in  acquiring  and  retaining  his  practice. 
As  a  politician,  Romilly  was  inflexibly  consistent  in  iaV. 

feneral  views,  and  unifonnly  acted  up  to  his  principlc$^  I 
isplayed  however  more  of  the  mere  spirit  of  part>  : 
might  have  been  expected  fh>m  his  enlarged   min'j  . 
otherwise  independent  character.    In  some  instances  <• 
cially  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Perceval,  he  suflTered  the  fi .    . 
of  party  to  interfere  with  the  friendships  of  private  Lfo 
with  a  species  of  bigotry  hardly  credible,  seemed  to  co-  ^ 
it  morally  wrong  that  he  should  associate  cordially  vi  i 
who  differed  fh)m  him  in  political  opinion.    The  same  :.. 
attachment  to  party  induced  a  degree  of  intolerance  in  ~ 
formly  ascribing  to  corrupt  or  interested  motives  the  <x 
sional  desertion  of  individuals  from  the  Whig  standard : . 
sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  his  persohid  attack  uptci 
Melville  in  the  debate  on  Mr.  Brand's  motion  in  isor. 
him  into  expressions  of  rudeness  which  his  own  excf. . 
taste  afterwards  strongly  condemned. 

His  public  speaking  was  perhaps  more  deeply  imprt— 
than  that  of  any  speaker  of  modern  times.     He  expr>>- 
himself  with  great  readiness  and  fluency.  Without  &:u  : 
artificial  means,  and  without  the  use  of  figurative  bni.. .. 
or  ornament  of  any  kind,  his  simple,  correct,  and  nx:r 
style,  supported  by  his  serious  and  dignified  deportmct.: 
fine  voice,  often  produced  an  effect  equally  surprising  t. 
speaker  and  his  hearers.    Romilly  mentions  in  h(&  I' 
an  instance  of  this  kind,  which  occurred  in  his  tu^v  • 
speech  to  the  electors  of  Bristol,  in  1812:  'There  w,i 
thing,*  says  he,  *  in  this  speech  at  all  calculated  to  exc:  l 
passions,  and  I  know  not  to  what  cause  is  to  be  ascriK  .' 
effect  it  produced ;  but  it  is  certain  that  before  I  got  :. 
conclusion,  I  saw  the  tears  streaming  down  the  cIk.  ^ 
many  of  my  hearers.*    (Memoirs,  vol.  ii.,  p*  61-2.)    ' 
writer  of  this  article  was  present  on  the  occasion  hero  a  . 
to,  and  well  remembers  tne  powerful  impression  pruduc 
the  few  simple  sentences  uttered  by  Sir  Samuel  Rooi-:.. 
Romilly's  >tyle  in  writing  displays  the  same  feature- 
his  manner  of  speaking,— clear,  easy,  forcible,  and  i« : 
unadorned.    In  very  early  life,  he  acquired  tbe  hab.t- 
reading  with  care  and  reflection,  and  of  thinking  cleai  1.. 
closely ;  and  hence  arose  the  faculties  of  accurate  reax>;. 
and  of  distinct  and  powerful  expression,  for  which  he  -^ 
singularly  remarkable. 
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years,  and  in  bis  later  days  he  devoted  himself  more 
ardently  to  fancy  subjects  than  ever.  Milton  and  his 
Daughters,  and  Newton  making  Experiments  with  the 
Prism,  as  a  companion  to  iU  were  the  roost  popular  of  these 
later  productions.  He  sent  100/.  to  Flaxman,  then  study-' 
ing  in  Rome,  to  purchase  casts  from  the  antique  for  him, 
who  sent  him  *  the  cream  of  the  finest  thini^s  in  Rome.' 
The  group  of  the  Laocoon,the  Niobe,  the  Apollo  Belvidere, 
the  Apollo  Sauroctonos,  groups  of  the  Castor  and  Pollux, 
and  Cupid  and  Psyche,  the  relief  on  the  Bori^hese  vase, 
several  busts;  and  the  best  fVa^cments  of  legs  and  arms  that 
could  be  found.  These  splendid  monuments  of  antient 
genius  tended  only  still  further  to  excite  the  emulation  and 
ambition  of  Romney ;  he  conceived  grand  de!«igns  of  paint- 
ing '  the  seven  ages,* '  the  visions  of  Adam  with  the  angel,* 
'  the  flood,  and  the  opening  of  the  ark,*  and  many  from 
Milton,  some  of  Adam  and  Eve,  and  others  having  Satan 
as  their  hero. 

This  constant  excitement  seems  to  have  been  too  much 
for  the  painter's  nerves,  and  his  mind  was  gradually  giving 
way  unaer  it.  His  observations  called  forth  by  the  melan- 
choly fute  of  his  friend  Cowper  seem  to  have  been  almost 
foreboding  of  the  similar  fate  that  awaited  himself : '  If  there 
is  a  situation  n&ore  deplorable  than  any  other  in  nature,  it 
is  the  horrible  decline  of  reaiion,  and  the  derangement  of 
that  power  we  have  been  blest  with.*  The  health  of  his 
faculties  was  now  rapidly  declining,  but  the  return  of  his 
friend  Flaxman  from  Rome,  of  whose  talents  he  had  a  very 
high  opinion,  cheered  him  for  a  season.  He  shortly  how- 
ever became  possessed  with  an  idea  that  his  house  in  Caven- 
dish Square  was  not  sufficiently  spacious  to  admit  of  the 
execution  of  the  magnificent  designs  he  had  in  contempla- 
tion, and  he  accordinglv  had  a  house  and  gallery  constructed 
at  Hampstead,  upon  his  own  plans  and  under  his  own 
direction.  He  lert  Cavendii^h  Square  in  1797,  after  a  resi- 
dence there  of  twenty-one  years,  and  repaired  to  his  new 
studio  at  Hampstead,  but  not  to  revel  in  the  dreams  of  his 
wild  genius,  for  he  was  soon  oppressed  with  a  degree  of 
nervous  dejection  that  deprived  him  of  all  energy.  After 
one  or  two  efforts  upon  the  canvass,  he  complained  of 
a  swimming  in  the  head,  and  a  paralytic  numbness  in  his 
right  hand,  and  then  renounced  the  pencil  for  ever. 

In  the  summer  of  1799  he  was  seized  with  a  sudden  im- 

Eulse,  and  started  abruptly  for  the  north,  where,  in  Kendal, 
is  amiable  wife  still  resided,  surviving  the  cold  neglect 
and  long  estrangement  of  her  husband,  and  in  whom  he 
found  an  attentiv^e  and  affectionate  nurse,  *  who  had  never 
been  irritated  to  an  act  of  unkindness  or  an  expression  of 
reproach'  by  thirty-seven  years  of  absence  and  neglect, 
during  which  long  interval  he  had  paid  but  two  visits  to 
the  north.  The  kind  attentions  of  this  exemplary  woman 
awakened  feelings  of  intense  gratitude  in  the  heart  of  Rom- 
ney, and  he  once  again  enjoyed  real  happiness,  to  which  in 
the  long  years  of  his  prosperity  he  had  been  a  total  stranger. 
He  gave  orders  for  the  sale  of  his  property  at  Hampstead, 
and  purcbased  a  house  at  Kendal,  where  he  had  resolved  to 
remain.  But  this  bright  period  was  of  short  duration,  for 
upon  the  return  of  his  orother,  Colonel  Romney,  from 
India,  which  was  little  more  than  a  year  after  his  arrival  at 
Kendal,  he  suddenly  fell  into  a  state  of  utter  imbecility,  and 
he  lingered  on  for  nearly  two  years,  unconscious  of  existence, 
until  the  15th  of  November,  1802,  when  he  died,  in  the 
sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  buried  at  Dalton,  the 
place  of  his  birth. 

In  person  Romney  was  tall  and  strong,  '  L.8  features 
were  broad  nnd  manly,  his  hair  dark,  his  eyes  large,  quick, 
and  discerning.* 

Roidney  attained  to  greater  eminence  in  two  branches  of 
art.  history  and  portrait,  than  it  is  the  lot  of  most  men  to 
attain  in  one.  According  to  Flaxman,  he  surpassed  all 
British  painters  in  poetic  dignity  of  conception ;  and  in  por- 
trait he  was  the  acknowledged  rival  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 
His  productions  in  poetic  and  historic  art,  finished  and  un- 
flnifched,  are  extraordinarily  numerous,  comprising  every 
variety  of  subject  from  the  illustration  of  the  most  simple 
historical  fact,  to  the  endeavour  to  embody  the  wildest 
fictions  of  the  poets.  Some  of  these  designs  were  presented 
in  1 8 1 7,  by  the  painter's  son,  to  the  university  of  Cambridge, 
to  be  deposited  in  the  FiUwilliam  Museum ;  and  the  Car- 
toons, so  much  admired  by  Flaxman.  were  by  the  same 
fentleraan  presented,  in  1823,  to  the  Royal  Institution  of 
.ivcmol.  They  consist  of  eight  from  the  story  of  Cupid 
'^'^^       'che,  two  from  that  of  Oipheus  and  Eurydice,  and 
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one  firom  each  of  the  following  sulgeets  :^Prom<r!V 
chained.  Descent  of  Odin,  Medea,  Birth  of  Shakspe^^  ' 
fant  Shakspere,  Death  of  Cordelia,  Ghoat  of  Dariiu. . 
Atossa's  Dream. 

The  following  examples  will  serve  to  sbovr  hoirer 
sively  Romney  was  -patronised  in  portrait  :-~the  Dl  ^' 
Richmond,  the  Duke  of  Portland,  the  Duke  of  Gr. 
Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow.  Warren  Haatingn,  Cowper. : 
of  Chatham,  William  Pitt,  Gibbon,  David  Hartley  ^ 
Hyde  Parker,  Lord  Melville,  Lord  EUenborougfa.  the  A 
bishops  of  Canterbury,  York,  and  Dublin.  i>r.  Pair, . 
Paley,  John  Wesley.  Thomas  Paine,  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  V 
Jordan,  and  Flaxman  modelling  the  bust  of  Ha}  lev. 

Romney  was  not  a  member  of  the  Royal  Ac^emr 
he  never  sent  any  of  his  works  to  its  exhibitions,    li- 
had  several  biographers :  Cumberland,  the  dramati»i, « 
a  short  account  of  him ;  his  friend  Hayley,  the  poet,  r 
lished  an  elaborate  life,  for  which  Flaxman  wrote  the ' 
racter  of  his  works;  another  was  afterwards  written  l> 
son  the  Rev.  John  Romney;  and  there  is  an  exc^ 
memoir  of  him  in  Allan  Cunningham's  '  lives  of . 
British  Painters,*  &c. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  FlazmaD'i  ehan'"fr 
the  works  and  genius  of  Romney : — *  When  Romney 
began  to  paint,  he  had  seen  no  gallery  of  pictures,  Du:  : 
fine  productions  of  antient  sculpture :  but  then  women .. 
children  were  his  statues,  and  all  objects  under  the  c^. 
heaven  formed  his  school  of  painting.'    *  His  ^nius  t 
strong  resemblance  to  the  scenes  he  was  born  id  :  like 
it  partook  of  the  grand  and  beautiful ;  and  like  tbem  : 
the  bright  sunshine  and  enchanting  prospects  of  hh  iy 
were  occasionally  overspread  with  mist  and  gloom.*   ' } 
painters  have  left  so  many  examples  in  their  works  of 
tender  and  delicate  affections;  and  several  of  his  pictu 
breathe  a  kindred  spirit  with  the  Sigismonda  of  Come: 
His  Cartoons,  some  of  which  have  unfortunately  ne/it . 
were  examples  of  the  sublime  and  terrible;  at  (hat  (. 
perfectly  new  in  English  art'   '  His  compodtions.  like  i) 
of  the  antient  pictures  and  basso-relievoa,  told  their  &. 
by  a  single  group  of  figures  in  the  front ;  whflst  the  b 
gvound  is  made  the  simplest  possible,  rejecting  all  ur.n^ 
sary  episode  and  trivial  ornament,  eitiier  of  secondiry  i:r 
or  architectural  subdivision.    In  his  compositions  i hi 
holder  was  forcibly  struck  by  the  sentiment  at  the  . 
glance;  the  gradations  and  varieties  of  which  he  t: 
dl  rough  several  characters,  all  conceived  in  an  ek\i 
spirit  of  dignity  and  beauty,  with  a  lively  expressi 
nature  in  all  the  parts.    His  heads  were  various ;  the  =. 
were  decided  and  grand ;  the  female  lovely ;  his  figurv»  " 
sembled  the  antique ;  the  limbs  were  elegmnt  and  ^/ 
formed ;  his  drap^  was  well  understood?    '  Few  i:' 
since  the  fifteen tn  centur}*  have  been  able  to  do  so  dlc. 
so  many  different  branches.' 

ROMORANTIN.    [Loir  bt  Chib.] 

ROMSEY.    [Haiipshirb.] 

RO'MULUS.    The  numerous  legends  about  Roc. 
the  founder  of  Rome,  may  be  distributed  into  two  pnn 
classes.    One  of  these  represents  him  as  closely  con:.  <- 
with  the  royal  family  of  Alba,  and  may  be  considered  a 
native  legend  which  probably  originated  among  the  Rjr.  • 
themselves,  and  was  almost  universally  believed  b^  - 
Romans.  The  second,  which  connects  Romulus  with  Ac' 
and  the  Trojans,  is  manifestly  of  Greek  origin,  and  ct . 
become  current  until  a  comparativdv  late  period  cf 
history  of  Rome.    According  to  the  latter  story,  R •>-::'' 
was  sometimes  described  as  the  son  of  Aeneas,  and  ^ 
times  as  his  grandson;  and  while  some  writers  mc 
Romulus  alone,  others  represent  him  as  having  a  b: 
(Remus),  or  several  brothers.    (See  the  various  d>* 
tions  of  this  legend,  or  rather  Greek  fabrication,  in  Ic- 
#.  V.  *  Roma;'  Plut.,  Bomul.,  2 ;  and  Dionys.  Hal.,  L  73; 
Niebuhr,  i.,  p.  210,  &c.)  This  story  leaves  a  vacuum  r 
history  of  Rome,  which  amounts  to  about  three  cen'. 
and  a  half,  that  is,  firom  the  return  of  the  heroes  frora  T 
till  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century  before  Chr;>t.  * 
various  means  were  devised  by  antient  writers*  such  a* 
building  of  a  second,  and  even  of  a  third  Rome,  fat  t 
up  this  gap.    But  this  story,  notwithstandini?  its  inrv: 
ities,  has  sometimes  been  adopted  even  by  Roman  «     ^ 
such  as  Sallust,who  sUtes  that  Rome  was  founded  bv  ! 
jans,  under  the  guidance  of  Aeneas.    The  genuine  K 
legend  made  Romulus  and  Remus  the  twin-sons  of  > 
daughter  of  the  Alban  king  Plrocas.  TheioyalbouseofA-^ 
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to  the  province  of  Malaga,  is  now  the  capital  of  a  prayince 
so  called  since  the  late  division  of  the  Spanish  territory. 
It  is  generally  supposed,  though  erroneously,  to  occupy  the 
site  of  the  antient  Arunda  (Plin.,  iii.  1),  which  stood  some 
miles  to  the  south-west.  It  is  an  ascertained  fact  that  it 
was  entirely  huilt  hy  the  Moors,  with  the  remains  of  Ad- 
nippo,  or  Ronda  la  vieja  (old  Ronda),  which  is  two  leagues 
to  the  north,  and  where  the  ruins  of  an  amphitheatj^  a 
temple,  aqueduct,  and  extensive  walls  are  still  standing. 
Ronda  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  lofty  mountains  of  the 
Sierra  de  Ronda,  and  is  fourteen  leagues  from  Gibraltary 
twenty  from  Cadiz,  and  about  the  same  distance  from  Seville. 
It  is  considerably  elevated  above  the  sea,  being  built  on  a 
hill,  w;hich  terminates  abruptly  just  below  it  to  the  west. 
The  city  is  separated  into  two  parts  by  a  very  narrow  ravine 
of  great  depth,  called  £1  Tajo  (the  cut),  through  which  flows 
the  river  Guadiaro.  Though  divided  by  nature,  the  city  has 
been  united  by  means  of  a  bridge  of  most  stupendous  dimen- 
sions, springing  from  the  banks  of  the  river  on  massive  stone 
piers,  and  at  the  height  of  nearly  400  feet  above  the  bed  of 
the  river. 

The  city  of  Ronda  has  a  population  of  about  20,000  inha- 
bitants. The  streets  are  narrow,  but  clean.  There  is  a 
public  walk,  catted  Alameda,  well  shaded  with  trees  and 
shrubs;  and  a  Plaza  de  Toros  (bull-ring),  built  entirely  of 
stone,  and  capable  of  holdinj;  eight  or  nine  tliousand  per- 
sons. The  Alcasar,  or  Moorish  castle,  one  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive and  best  built  in  all  Andalusia,  is  now  a  mass  of 
ruins,  having  been  blown  up  by  the  French  on  their  eva- 
cuation of  Ronda  during  the  Peninsular  war.  It  was  con- 
sidered impregnable  as  long  as  the  Moon  held  it,  and  re- 
sisted several  sieges,  until  it  was  finally  reduced  by  Ferdi- 
nand in  1 486,  towards  the  close  of  the  Moorish  war.  [Moons.] 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  tan-yards,  which  are  not  in  a 
very  prosperous  condition,  Ronda  has  no  trade  whatever ; 
the  inhabitants  occupy  themselves  chiefly  in  farming  and 
raising  fruits  and  ve^tables  for  the  consumption  of  Gibral- 
tar. An  annual  fair,  originally  instituted  for  the  sale  of 
horses,  but  which  now  is  not  confined  to  that  traffic,  is  held 
at  Ronda.  It  is  attended  by  merchants  from  almost  every 
part  of  iiouthem  Spain. 

RONDEAU  (Fr.),  or  RONDO  (It.),  a  kind  of  air  oon- 
sisting  of  two  or  more  strains,  in  which,  after  finishing  the 
second  strain,  the  first  is  repeated,  and  again  after  the  third* 
&c.,  always  returning  to  and  concluding  with  the  first. 
(Rousseau.) 

RON  DELE'TI  A,  a  genus  of  planto  of  the  natural  family 
of  Rubiaoess,  named  after  Rondelet,  a  French  botanist  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  It  is  characterised  by  having  a 
calyx  with  a  subglobulav  tube.  Corol  superior,  funnel- 
shaped,  ventricose  at  the  throat.  Segments  four  to  five, 
ovate,  obtuse,  spreading.  Anthers  four  to  five,  sessile  within 
the  corol.  Ovary  two-celled.  Style  filiform.  Stigma  bifid. 
Capsule  round,  crowned  with  the  limb  of  the  calyx.  Seeds 
minute,  numerous,  or  few  when  abortive.  The  genus,  as 
formerly  constituted,  included  many  shrubby  trees  whieh 
occur  in  India  (Roxb.,  Fl.  Indioa\  but  these  have  been  re- 
ferred by  modern  botanists  to  Adenosacme,  Graenia,  and 
Wendlandia.  The  present  genus  Rondeletia  occurs  chiefly 
in  America  and  the  West  Indies. 

RONGBBIRGB.    [Germany.] 

RONSA'RD,  PIERRE  DE,  bom  in  1524,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  old  France  called  VendOmois,  was  the  son  of  a 
roohre-d'hdtel  of  Francis  I.,  who  made  him  a  knight. 
Pierre  studied  for  a  short  time  in  the  college  of  Navarre  at 
Paris,  but  soon  after  he  entered  the  service  of  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  son  of  Francis  I.,  in  the  quality  of  page.  He  after- 
wards attended,  in  the  same  capacity,  James  Stuart,  king  of 
Scotland,  who  had  come  to  Paris  to  marry  Marie  de  Lor- 
rafne,  and  he  accompanied  James  on  his  return  to  Scotland, 
where  he  remained  three  years.  On  his  return  to  France 
he  resumed  his  post  with  the  duke  of  Orleans,  who  sent  him 
on  several  missions  to  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  other  countries. 
lie  was  afterwards  sent  by  Francis  I.  on  a  mission  to  Pied- 
mont In  these  several  joumevs  he  suffered  much,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  he  became  deaf.  On  withdrawing  from 
active  life  he  retired  to  the  college  of  Coqueret,  where  he 
studied  the  classics  under  Tumdbe,  became  a  good 
Greek  scholar,  and  took  orders  as  a  priest  He  also  began 
writing  French  poems,  and  was  crowned  in  the  floral  games 
at  Toulouse,  [(jlsmsncs,  Isaurs.]  He  was  considered  as 
the  successor  of  Marotand  the  chief  of  the  French  poets  of 
the  time.  [Marot.]    Montaigne,  De  Thou,  Scaliger,  Muret, 


Pasquier, and  others  commended  him  highly;  but  mo 
critics  have  judged  him  more  severely.    Boileau  sa>s  t 
Ronsard*s  language  was  a  heterogeneous  «x>nipound  uf 
rious  languages  and  dialects,  and  that  his  muas  spoke  C 
and  Latip  in  French  verses.    Malherbe  and  La  Bu 
have  spoken  of  him  in  the  same  strain.     GSharles  IX 
stowed  on  Ronsard  an  abbacy  and  other  benefices.  : 
moral  conduct  however  is  said  not  to  have  been  strictly 
lical.    He  died  in  1585,  in  one  of  his  livings  near  T 
and  a  solemn  funeral  service  was  celebrated  in  honuL- 
him  at  Paris,  in  the  chapel  of  the  college  of  Boncour.  R 
sard  had  certainly  poetical  genius,  but  he  wes  defic^e: 
taste.    He  was  in  this  respect  in  France  what  the  «c  ■ 
tisti  of  Uie  following  century  were  in  Italy  and  SpsiD  1. 
poetical  works  ate  numerous ;  they  consist  of  odes,  b}t 
eclogues*  See. : '  Mascarades.  Combats,  et  Cartels  faits  4  Iv 
etau  Carnaval  de  Fontainebleau.'  He  also  began  a  poetn.  ^ 
Franciade,'  whieh  he  left  unfinished.    His  works  arv  - 
neariy  forgotten.  The  most  complete  edition  of  them  b  v 
hy  Richelet,  2  vols.  ibL,  Paris,  1623. 
ROOD,  the  quarter  of  an  acre.    [Acsx.] 
ROOF,  the  covering  of  a  house  or  other  building.  T 
name,  in  its  most  extended  sense,  embraoea  the  etkr 
covering  itself,  and  the  framework  by  which  it  is  supp^'r 
but,  as  a  term  in  carpentry,  it  is  limited  to  the  careass  r  * 
or  framing. 

The  importanoe  of  this  part  of  a  building  can  banilr 
overrated,  since  on  its  right  construction  depends  not  i 
the  comfort  of  those  for  whose  shelter  it  is  designed,  buu* 
the  safeMr  and  durabilitjf  of  the  edifice  itself.     For  \ 
former  of  these  purposes  it  is  desirable  that  a  roof  sb  'M 
exclude  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  and  be  impemoik 
rain  or  snow.    For  the  latter,  the  exclusion  of  waier 
equally  necessary,  and  it  is  essential  that  tlw  framework 
so  disposed  as  to  throw  the  least  possible  strain  on  the  v:.  • 
By  a  judicious  arrangement  in  this  particular,  a  itx>f  ms)  > 
only  be  prevented  from  pressing  on  the  walls  in  an  tr.i 
rious  manner,  but  may  be  made  to  contribute  greatly  to ' 
stability  of  the  whole  structure.    In  order  to  the  due  cc 
bination  of   the  requisite  qualities,  an  intimate  acqua.: 
anoe  with  the  principles  of  mechanical  philosophy  is  ina  • 

Sensable;  and  a  correct  knowledge   of  the   strengtb 
ifferent  materials,  when    exposd  to  various  kmdi 
strain*  is  necessary  to  the  economical  adjustment  of  " 
dimeoitons  of  the  several  parts  of  a  roo£    A  roof  of  ir:- 
•puiibrmf,  indeed,  one    of  the  most  interesting  a;r 
cations  of  the  science  of  carpentry,  theoretical  or  c 
struetive. 

In  order  to  cover  in  a  building  ir  which  the  spsce  to  *< 
spanned  is  greater  than  can  be  covered  by  single  blocks 
stone  extending  flpom  one  point  of  suyyKirt  to  another,  J  ' 
necessary  either  to  have  recourse  to  the  principle  of '' 
aroh,  as  in  vaults  and  domes  of  stone  or  brick,  or  to  fwis  - 
framework  of  timber  to  support  the  covering.    Tb«  fcnr ' 
plan  is  objeetionable  in  the  case  of  ordinary  buildifigs  ^^ 
Its  expense  and  weight,  and  from  the  great  solidity  nqa:' 
in  the  walls,  where  they  have  to  be  used  as  tbe  abatD^  *" 
of  an  areh.  The  principles  on  which  such  coverings  of  a 
sonry  are  formed  are  explained  under  Arch  and  Dom.  ^ 
in  this  article  the  more  usual  kind  of  roof,  that  susta:- 
by  a  wooden  framing,  will  be  described.     Such  stnKtu-* 
occasionally  partake  of  the  character  of  an  arch  or  dcz 
but  more  usually  consist  of  flat  planes  variously  dispw^ 
Roolb  formed  of  one  level  plane,  which  are  extensive!}  u^ 
in  eastern  countries,  are  not  adapted  for  buildings  in  vb- 
a  large  space  has  to  be  spanned  over,  nor  to  resist  tbe  pr 
tration  of  water;  and  are  therefore  unsuitable  for  clioi'  • 
in  which  rain  and  snow  are  common.    A  simple  itKi-* 
plane  is  well  adapted  to  resist  injury  from  weather,  bot.- 
It  is  scarcely  more  fiivourable  to  an  economical  dtspue^' 
of  the  timbers  than  a  flat  roof,  it  is  only  suited  for  fcu 
buildings,  and  is  seldom  used  except  as  a  laan-ta  AncC^ 
objection  to  its  use  on  a  large  scale  is  the  disproportt«^«'- 
height  it  rec^uires  in  one  side  of  the  building.    Tbe* 
figure  for  a  simple  raof  is  that  formed  of  two  inclined  }  •->* 
rising  from  the  two  opposite  walk  that  approach  netrr-i 
each  other,  and  meeting  over  the  centre  of  the  edifice.  >•*  v 
to  form  a  ridge.    Bv  this  form,  supposing  the  same  sl<  r^ 
be  maintained,  one  half  of  the  heigtit  of  the  single  iocl' 
plane  is  avoided;  and,  the  length  of  the  timbers  l«'- 
diminished  one  half,  their  scantling  may  be  oonsident 
reduced.   Fir.  1  represents  a  plan,  with  side  and  end  i«»* 
of  such  a  roof,  which  is  called  a  cmnmtm  or  gobie-emiei  ^.' 


parallel  with  «>ch  other  at  equal  Pittance*.  In  ■  hipped  ' 
Toot,  ihe  rarieri  near  Ibe  en<k,  being  panllBl  with  the  others, 
are  oeceMarily  dimini&bed  in  length,  exlendiDg  from  the 
will-plate  to  the  bii>-rafter  initead  or  the  ridge-jiiec«.  All 
■uch  piecea,  being  ahorter  than  the  length  between  the  wall- 
plate  and  Ihe  ridge-piece,  are  called ^ft  rafter*. 

It  ii  not  uiual  to  vary  the  icantling,  or  transrerae  dimen- 
•iont  or  raTlcra,  in  anj  coniiderahle  degree,  on  account  of 
Ihcir  varioni  lengths ;  nearly  the  same  scantling  being  ui«d 
in  all  buildings,  and  the  required  strength  being  obtained 
fay  iiitroduring  intermediate  supports  between  ibe  wall- 
piale*  and  ridge-piece  where  the  aiie  of  the  roof  renders 
surh  necessary.  This  additional  support  is  supplied  by 
horiiontal  rectangular  bars  called  pwKn*,  placed  under  the 
rarters  in  such  a  manner  as  to  divide  their  length  into  two 
or  more  equal  parts,  the  ends  of  Ihe  purlins  being  Sxed  to 
the  aides  of  the  bordering  frame.  Like  the  rafters,  the 
purlins  are  not  much  varied  in  thickness  according  to  the 
strain  upon  them,  hut  they  are  in  turn  supported  bya  series 
of  bars  placed  eauidistant  from  each  other,  and  parallel 
with  Ihe  raftera,  out  with  their  upper  face  in  the  same 
plane  aa  the  lower  face  of  the  purlins.  These  are  called 
princij>al  rojten,  or,  for  bre»ity,  prittcipaJt,  to  distinguish 
them  from  Ihe  11  rst  described,  or  common  raflert.  Where 
it  is  desirable  to  save  room  by  reducing  the  thickness  of  a 
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roof,  the  pnrliDS  may,  aa  shown  in  Jig.  13,  be  Doldied 
the  principals  and  common  raflen,  but  this  pradice  -li 
to  bfl  recommended,  as  it  weakens  the  titnbera.  U  : 
prindpala  are  used,  their  lower  eikds  ate  aortiaed  ii>t ' 
ends  of  a(M-£e«i)n,  which  stretches acroaa  the  buildiP£.  : 
rests  upon  the  wall-plates.  This  beam  keeps  the  lovrr 
tremilies  of  the  prinojals  from  separating  and  diarha- 
ihe  weight  of  the  roof  on  the  w«lu  in  a  vertkal  dmr- 
'   ving  then  entirely  froa    the    lateral    thraat  of 


igth,  is  called  s  frw**,  and  aueh  franiea  being  plan-, 
regular  intervala,  the  timbcc-work  between  hit  "- 
them  is  called  a  bay  <if  roq/big.  Hie  lower  Atmniii? 
the  common  ratters,  being  elerated  by  Ibia  arransr.: 
above  Ihe  wall-platea,  are  supported  by  pok-platt*.  or  7-^ 
of  timber  parallel  to  the  wau-[dat«a,  reaiing  on  ibe  tt-i- 
the  tie-beams.  The  supporting  (iame-work  Kltogcibt: 
called  a  carcau-roqf. 

Pig.  7,  which  represenli  a  vauXi  carciw  roof  *npi<T 
by  four  trusses,  and  having  one  purlin  only  betstc-i 
wall-plate  and  ridge-piece,  may  awiat  tb«  twader  in  r  - 
prehending  the  arrangement  of  the  parts  ennotented : : 
their  names  will  be  found  more  distinctly  bj  refen-.i: - 
the  repceseolation  of  a  more  cotnplic«ted  tniM  at  >;.  . 


In  this  Sgure  the  common  nJtera  are  represented  on  one 
half  of  the  roof  only,  that  the  Iruases  may  be  mora  dis< 
tinctly  seen ;  and  the  end  walls  are  omitted  for  the  same 

The  proper  eonstruction  of  the  truues  of  a  roof,  with  re- 
ference to  the  siie  of  the  building  and  the  weight  of  the 
eovering,  is  a  matter  requiring  much  scientiSo  knowledge. 
For  the  want  of  Ibis  it  is  not  unusual  to  encumber  trusses 
with  much  more  timber  than  is  necessary  or  useful ;  and 
the  disadvantage  of  this  is  not  confined  to  the  increased 
weight  and  cost  of  the  root;  as  superabundant  timbers  fre- 
quently occasion  injurious  strains,  and  the  increased  num- 
ber of  joints  adds  to  the  risk  of  derangement  by  the  shrink- 
ing Bud  warping  common  to  all  timber  constructions.  The 
general  principlss  to  be  acted  upon  may  be  illustrated  by  a 
few  diagrams;  but  in  the  limited  space  devoted  to  this 
article  no  attempt  can  be  made  to  describe  all  the  modi- 
fications required  by  the  ever-varying  forms  of  buildings ;  in 
the  design  of  which  it  i*  too  common,  instead  of  assigning 
its  due  importance  to  the  roof,  to  treat  it  as  an  unsightly 
feature,  to  b«  concealed  as  much  as  poosible  from  view. 

In  a  roof  formed  as  shown  in^,  e,  consitting  simply  of 
two  inclined  planes  abutline  on  the  walls,  it  is  evident  that 
Ihe  weight  of  the  rafters  ab  and  be,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
covering  sustained  by  them,  will  have  a  tendency  to  thrust 
uut  Ihe  walls.    This  tendency  ordinaty  walls  have  not  the 


sironi^th  to  resist,  and  therefora  it  becomes  necessary  to  add 
the  beam  ae  (flg,  9),  which,  by  reeeiriog  the  outward  tbrust 


of  the  ralUrs.  relieres  the  walls  of  lateral  stnint  I: 
tension  of  the  tie-beam  ac  be  sufficient  to  reaiat  tlw  r\' 
ing  force  of  the  raftera  without  aensible  elongatwu.  tbr 
eSect  that  such  a  roof  can  have  upon  the  v2u  isaic 
pressure  on  each,  equal  to  half  iu  weight;  and  11  cii 
fall  without  the  tie-beam,  which  acta  the  part  of  a  w- 
chain,  being  pulled  asunder,  or  the  rafters  being  a-j-. 
ir  the  matenals  were  perfectly  rigid,  no  additiunil  -: 
would  be  required ;  but  as  they  are  not  ao  in  pnd/^ 
becomes  necessary,  when  the  timben  ara  of  con»i< 
length,  to  provide  means  for  counteracting  their  tenir- 
sinking,  or  tagging.  By  adding  a  bar  shaped  like  W 
Id),  tbecentreofthelie-beammaybe  suspended  bia 
crown  oftbe  roof.    This  pieoe  is  colled  a  kuig-pott.  I. 


ime  is  perhaps  not  a  f^ood  one,  as,  though  it  appnr 
_  post  to  support  the  ridge  or  crown  of  the  toot  :> 
reality  a  tie,  supported  by  it,  and  sustaining,  in>u 
resting  upon,  Ihe  centre  of  the  tie-beam.  By  c. 
the  king-postoutofa  piece  of  wood  of  larger  scantlici 
tho  shank  of  the  post  itself  projections  of  the  ahapc 
coled  in  the  cut  may  be  formed  at  its  ends.  Theae  arv.- 
jnggleM,  and  those  at  Ihe  upper  eud  farm  a  wedge  be 
the  heads  of  Ihe  rafters,  like  thp  k«v-itnnn  af  an  s.^1. 


^tM,anu  mose  at  me  upper  eud  farm  a  wedge  be-.' 

heads  of  Ihe  rafters,  like  the  key-stone  of  an  an;b.    I 

Innitiini  n  Knight »»..:„,.  „„  (ho  orojecUng  joegk*' 

be  bjr  It  tnatmiuedis  '-i 


the  base  of  Ibe  kiug-pott 


of  I  he  roof, 
I  support  ma 
f,  e  and/,  for 

ra  added,  ihey  rest  on  those  points  of  the  primipal 
s  iliat  are  thus  supported  hy  struts,  as  mny  be  seen  by 
nee  to  fig.  7.  It  maj  ba  observed  ihat  this  trusseoD' 
if  tM'o  pieces  (the  iic'beii.in  and  king  post)  iij  a  state  of 
n.  and  four  (the  two  rallers  and  the  two  struta)  in  a 
of  compression;  and  that  in  every  well-contrived 
Iionuver  the  number  of  its  component  parts  may  be 
i~<\i\,  every  bar  is  iu  one  or  other  of  those  states.  Those 
»hich  are  in  a  slate  of  tension,  acting  merely  as  cords 
id  the  truss  together,  may  be  and  sometimes  are 


wood  or  cost -iron.  Sometimes  ihe  king-post  is  ditpen^jd 
wilb,  and  its  office  performed  by  two  similar  posis,  e;.,liid 
queen-posU,  at  equal  distanres  from  the  centre  of  llie  truis. 
In  ord^r  to  keep  these  in  their  right  position,  a  short  liori- 
zonial  beam,  called  a  collar-beam,  is  inserted  between  thoir 
upper  extrcmties,  and  another,  termed  a  ttraining-sill, 
betiTcen  their  lower  ends.  This  arrangement  is  explained 
by  fig.  1 1,  which  also  sliows  the  position  of  olhov  parts  of 
a  truss.  One  side  is  represented  as  a  gutler-roof,  and  the 
other  with  ei"" 


Tlio  aiiTiiiary  or  cushion  rafters,  m,  m,  are  pieces  occa- 
iiiuiUy  added,  in  large  roofs,  to  strengthen  the  principals; 
I'l  they,  with  the  collar-beam,  &c.,  fotm  a  complete  truss 
idiin  Ilium.  The  trusses  of  Iruricated  roofs  are  formed  in 
,i>  milliner,  the  collar-beam  forming,  as  it  were,  the  key- 
.j;ic  of  the  arch,  and  being  surmounted  byacamfier-feen'n, 
u>  upper  edge  of  which  is  formed  into  two  slightly  inclined 
hues,  lo  give  the  necessary  slope  to  the  lead  covering.  In 
ii'h  a  roof,  pieces  of  wood  resembling  ridge-pieces  are  in- 
■iiod  at  the  angles  formed  by  the  meeting  of  the  rafters 
:'h  the  horizontal  bars  that  support  the  flat. 
Die  following  represenlation  of  a  very  simple  truss,  from 
. .I'liiil son's  'Carpenter and  Joiner's  Companion,'  illustrates 
ic  ii<^c  of  slender  king-posts  and  queen-posts  of  wrought- 
■'U,  and  shows  how  the  stress  of  every  part  of  the  roof  may 
'■  liroughi  to  bearon  Ihe  ridge.  Thelowerendsof  theslriils 
-I  iu  stirrups  attached  to  the  vertical  rods,  and  the  weight 
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■  iiniiir  on  the  strut  o  is  iinparted,  through  b  and  e,  to  the 
..:  -.'  pi^l.  The  lie-beam  is  suspended  by  holla  from  each 
I  iIji;  \urtical  rods,  and  the  ends  of  the  rafters  are  secured 
|>  iliH  lic'bcam  by  iron  straps  passing  round  them,  afid 
I  lii'il  to  the  beam  at  d,d.  Trusses  on  the  same  principle 
■•'■  ly  bi'  made  of  limber  only. 

hi  curl)  roofs  the  upper  rows  of  rafters  are  called  atrh- 
"l-rt.  and  the  horizontal  burs  that  receive  the  upper  ends 
I  ilii!  lower  rafters,  and  the  feet  of  the  curb-rafters,  ate 
l-^ii>«ii  as  cur6-p/(ile«.  The  proper  position  of  equilibrium 
'■r  llio  rafters  of  a  curb-roof  may  be  ascertainod  by  very 
-"iiiili:  means,  within  the  reach  of  persons  not  possessed  of 

■  iiV.<  lent  malhcmntical  knowledge  for  determining  it  by 
•.il  Lilsiiiin,     If  Iho  rafters  are  to  Ijo  equally  loaded,  as  in  a 

■  ■((■[iiirely  covered  with  one  material,  this  position  will  be 
.  .1  111  ilie  reverse  of  that  which  they  would  take  by  gravity, 

■  'Ti'  iliey  suspended  in  a  chain  or  festoon,  the  joints  being 
''■■■\\\>V..  If  they  are  framed  loi{ether  in  this  position  of 
'  I'liUliriuiD,  Itiey  will  balance  each  other  like  the  stones  of 

■I  aTili;  and  the  tie-beams,  posts,  and  braces  will  have  no 
■liiTolHce  to  perform  than  that  of  resisting  such  irregular 
'■iiiisas  might  lend  to  alter  their  arrangement  The 
".'.ITS  tliu*  suspended  would  fall  into  the  position  a 6c if  *, 
.''^.  13,  Dime  drawn  ihiough  the  angles  being  a  catenuian 
P.  O,  Mo.  1249. 


curve;  and  o'ft'c'rf' e',  in  Ihe  same  figure,  represents  th 
corresponding  position  in  whiih  tliey  should  be  placed  i 
an  equally  loaded  roof.     If  the  rafters  6V  and  c'rf'  are  t 


bear  a  greater  weight  than  db'  and  dV,  they  will,  if  pro- 
portionately loaded  when  suspended  in  a  curve,  fall  in  such 
a  way  as  to  increase  the  angles  abc  and  cde,  and  diminish 
A  cd,  thereby  indicating  their  proper  position  in  the  roof. 
When  the  roof  is  to  be  loaded  unequally,  and  more  on  one 
side  of  the  ridge  than  the  other,  as  it  would  be  if  b' d  wera 
to  be  covered  with  lead,  and  the  other  planes  with  slates,  a 
corresponding  weight  added  to  the  centreof  gravity  of  6c 
will  cause  the  bars  to  arrange  themselves  as  abc  de, Jig.  14, 
the  angles  of  which,  being  transferred  to  the  roof,  give  the 
position  of  equilibrium  a'l/i^<fe'.  This  practical  method 
of  Ending  the  proper  an;;les  of  a  curb-roof  may  be  applied 
under  all  circumstances,  the  dimensions  of  Ihe  experimental 
bars  being  propotuonale  to  tliose  of  the  rafters,  and  their 
centres  of  gravity  being  loaded  according  to  the  pressure  to 
be  sustained  by  each  plane  of  the  roof.  The  great  advan* 
tage  of  curb-roofs  consists  in  the  space  they  atford  for  chaoi' 
hers  in  Ihe  roof,  such  chambers  being  lighted  by  dormer 
windows  in  the  lower  inclined  faces.  When  the  trusses  of 
the  roof  form  partitions  between  the  bed-rooms,  their  posu 
and  braces  ate  so  arranged  as  to  leave  one  or  mare  door- 
ways for  communicatiot)  between  them. 

In  roofs  of  very  large  span  it  is  often  desirable,  in  order 
to  avoid  running  up  to  a  great  heijjht,  to  form  two  or  more 
ridges.  'When  intermediate  support  can  be  obtained  from 
partition  walls,  such  constructions  may  be  regarded  as  com- 
binations of  two  or  more  distinct  roofs  placed  side  by  sids. 
Fig.  IS  IS  an  example  of  a  roof  of  large  span  without  any 
intermediate  support,  and  having  a  large  available  space 
between  the  lie  and  collar  beams.  It  represents  the  fuMV 
of  the  trusses,  which  were  placed  Bfteeu  fool  apart,  of  a  roof 
of  eighty  feet  span,  erected  over  Drury-Lane  Theatre  in 
1793. 

It  is  sometimes  necessary,  in  order  to  obtain  additional 
height  inside  a  building,  to  raise  the  liebeam  above  tL« 
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lerel  of  the  top  of  the  walls.  In  small  spans  this  may 
be  done  by  the  simple  arrangement  called  the  carpenter's 
boast  (A,  Fig.  16),  in  which  a  firm  union  is  effected  between 
the  beam  and  the  rafters  without  the  use  of  nails  or  pins. 
Such  a  roof  can  only  press  injuriously  on  the  walls  by  the 
rafters  sinking  into  a  concave  form,  which  however  their 
lower  ends  are  very  liable  to  do.  In  such  a  case  additional 
strength  may  be  obtained  by  inserting  a  longitudinal  truss, 
as  in  B,  Mg.  16,  where  c  represents  the  end  of  the  truss, 
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which  should  be  firmly  built  into  the  gables,  d  and  e  are 
side  views  of  two  longitudinal  trusses  suitable  for  such  a 
situation,  the  first  being  stiffened  by  an  arch  of  iron  notched 
into  the  short  vertical  pieces,  and  the  second  formed  of  tim- 
ber only.  Similar  trusses  are  occasionally  introduced  under 
the  purlins.  Rooft  without  ties  may  be  greatly  strength- 
ened by  the  use  of  parabolic  cyrves  of  iron,  notched  into 
the  rafters  of  each  inclined  face,  and  abutting  on  the  wall- 

?1ated,  which  in  such  a  case  are  firmly  bolted  together. 
*he  timbers  of  such  a  roof  may  be  framed  togetner  in 
E lanes,  each  having  a  distinct  ridge-piece,  and  the  ridges 
eing  screwed  or  otherwise  firmly  connected  together.  The 
curves  may  be  cast  in  short  segments,  as  they  are  com- 
pressed when  in  use.  it  being  merely  necessary  to  provide 
that  the  joints  should  always  abut  on  a  rafter.  Tredgold, 
in  his  '  Elementary  Principles  of  Carpentry,*  recommends 
the  use  of  similar  curves,  of  either  wood  or  iron,  in  the 
trusses  of  an  ordinary  roof,  by  which  the  deraneement  often 
arising  from  the  shrinking  of  the  king-posts  and  queen-posts 
may  be  avoided.  In  this  case  the  curves  take  the  place  of  the 
principal  raflers,  and,  if  made  of  wood,  may  be  constructed 
of  short  straight  pieces,  arranged  as  shown  in  Fig*  17,  and 
held  together  oy  bolts  or  wooden  keys.     When  curved  tim- 


ing of  two  pieces,  one  on  each  aide  of  the  xib*  notchcl  ^i 
aiw  the  beam,  and  fastened  by  bolts  and  straps. 


Fig.  18. 


ber  can  be  obtained  it  is  to  be  preferred,  as  it  reduces  the 
number  of  joints.  For  small  rooh  timbers  may  be  bent 
into  the  required  form,  as  it  is  found  that  a  piece  of  wood 
the  thickness  of  which  does  not  exceed  ij^ih  part  of  ito 
length,  may  be  bent  into  a  curve  rising  one-eighth  of  its 
span  without  impairing  its  elasticity.  Two  such  pieces 
may  be  laid  together,  and  bent  by  twisting  a  rope  attached 
to  Uieir  ends,  as  is  done  in  tightening  the  frame  of  a  bow 
or  pit  saw  ;  and,  being  bolted  togetner  while  curved,  they 
will  spring  back  but  little  when  the  rope  is  relaxed.  An- 
other mode  of  ibrming  such  a  rib  in  to  take  a  piece  of  wood 
whose  thickness  is  about  one-sixtieth  of  its  length,  and 
cutting  along  the  middle  with  a  thin  saw  from  each  end, 
leaving  about  eight  feet  in  the  centre  solid.  The  beam  may 
then  be  bent,  and  bolted  or  pinned  together  as  before  de- 
scribed. In  either  case  the  rib  should  be  bent  about  one- 
fourth  more  than  it  is  intended  to  remain,  to  allow  for 
springing  back.  A  parabolie  eurve  is  the  form  most  re- 
commended ;  but  a  circular  are,  rising  half  the  height  of 
the  roof,  will  answer  the  purpose.  Fig,  1$  represents  the 
truss  of  a  truncated  roof  strengthened  by  a  curved  rib,  the 
suspending  pieces  being,  when  tbe  rib  is  formed  in  the  man- 
-  first  described,  placed  at  each  joint,  and  each  consist- 


One  of  the  advantages  of  this  mode  of  construe: 
that  the  tie-beams  may  be  suspended  from  any  nun. 
points,  which  is  important  in  large  spans,  when?  the  :•* 
have  to   be   formed    of  several   pieces   scarfed   tc; 
[Scarfing.]      Diagonal  braces,  tiiough  unnece&sar^ 
parabolic  curves,  may  be  added  to  meet  accidental  &'r 
as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  in  the  cut.    This  price: 
construction,  with  an  arc  composed  of  several  pieces  « : 
ber,  was  followed  in  one  of  the  largest  roofs  ever  buil:. 
erected  in  1791  over  a  riding- house  at  Moscow.     The  ^ 
of  this  roof,  which  has  been  said  to  be  the  most  ex  re: 
in  the  world,  is  stated  by  Tredgold  at  235  feet,  tbe  « 
being  about  19**,  and  the  external  dimensions  of  the  ^ 
ing  1920  by  310  feet    He  states  that  it  had  sunk  so  l 
that  it  was  proposed  to  add  a  second  curve  for  add.: 
strength. 

A  simple  and  economical  roof,  invented  by  Mr.  A 
Holdsworth,  and  rewaraed  by  the  Society  of  Aru  ;u  i 
is  supported  by  curved  ribs  of  timber  applied  in  a  d.f* 
manner.  A  detailed  description  is  given  in  the  3i}tb  tj 
of  the  Society's  *  Transactions,' but  Fig,  19  will  soffic. 
explain  the   principle  of  its  construction 
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serving  as  a  tie-beam,  and  also  to  support  the  upper  H.  ' 
the  building;  6  6  are  curved  ribs,  formed  in  aMmiUr  u- 
ner  to  those  just  described,  the  lower  ends  of  mhicL. 
firmly  secured  to  the  tie-beam  o.    Tbe  principal  rafter» 
on  these  ribs,  and  their  lower  ends  bear  upon  short  i/^ 
resting  on  the  walls,  these  pieces  being  fastened  by  » . 
iron  straps  to  the  curved  ribs,  to  counteract  the  cl*  . 
thrust  of  the  rafters.    By  this  arrangement  the  wboie  r 
interior  of  the  roof,  which  is  usually  encumbered  v::^  t. 
posts,  queen-posts,  braces,  &c.,  is  rendered  available  f..'  - 
ful  purposes,  in  addition  to  which  it  effects  a  confide. 
saving  of  timber. 

Wrought-iron  straps  of  various  forms  are  very  in 
when  judiciously  applied,  in  strengthening  the  j.  in'- 
roof.    They  should  be  fixed  with  regard  to  the  uns>u 
tendency  of  the  timbers  to  shrinking,  so  that  while  ' 
may,  in  some  cases,  counteract  or  lessen  tU  effect,  tb<'f 
so  far  yield  to  it  as  to  prevent  a  strain  which  should  a 
upon  a  timber,  being  entirely  thrown,  bj  its  alten'i 
form,  upon  the  strap.    Tie-beams  are  onen  scspenOi.' 
tbe  trussing-posts  by  means  of  straps,  so  arranged  l- 
allow  tbe  beam  to  be  keyed  up  to  its  true  position  ic  « 
of  the  roof  sinking.    When  this  is  not  the  case,  the  tie^ ' 
sometimes  drawn  up  into  a  slightly  convex  or  eaibc 
form,  to  meet  the  same  contingency.     Height  id:'' 
gained  inside  a  building  by  disposing  the  timbers  as  ic 
20,  the  want  of  a  continuous  tie-beam  being  compter- 


^ig.  20. 


for  by  an  iron  strap  to  unite  the  ties  to  the  bottom  J 
king-post  at  a;  but  it  is  evident  that  the  safety  of  tbe  ; 
most  depend  wholly  on  the  strapi^  which  alone  couc'. 
the  outvar4  thrust  of  the  raften. 
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Til  roofing  a  church  tvith  a  nave  and  side  aisles,  the  con- 
iiiuity  of  the  tie-heams  may  ho  dispensed  with,  interme- 
Kite  support  heine  ohtained  from  columns.  It  is  however 
••' essary  to  guard  carefully  against  any  lateral  strain  to 

It'  columns. 

Many  of  the  high-pitched  roofs  of  old  Gothic  churches 

1(1  halls  are  very  ingeniously  contrived,  but  they  often 
LI  row  great  pressure  on  the  walls,  owing  to  the  absence  or 
i  Natcd  position  of  the  ties;  thereby  rendering  very  solid 
»alls  and  buttresses  necessary.    The  Norman  roqf  is  an 

^^enious  contrivance  for  the  construction  of  roofs  of  large 

au  with  small  pieces  of  wood.  Fig,  21  shows  this  arrange- 
u'nt,  in  which  all  the  rafters  abut  on  joggled  king-posts, 
t   which  there   are  several,  their  relative  position  being 

.  uiitained  by  diagonal  braces.    The  timbers  of  this  kind 
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r  roof  are  often  left  visible,  being  so  canned  as  to  have  an 
rnaniental  effect.  Such  a  roof  may  be  made  to  exert  very 
t!le  injurious  pressure  on  the  walls. 
When  the  space  covered  in  is  of  an  irregular  shape,  it  is 
'^i  to  arrange  the  inclined  planes  of  th«  rouf  in  a  similar 
i:inner  to  those  of  a  rectangular  building,  leaving  a  level 
It  form  in  the  centre,  corresponding  to  the  plan  of  the  iu- 
t^sed  space.  "Where  the  space  covered  is  circular,  ellipti- 
lI,  or  polygonal,  although  the  construction  of  the  roof  may 
v,M;ar  more  complicated  to  the  eye,  it  is,  in  fact,  simpler 
t<i  easier  than  that  of  a  quadrangular  building,  the  strain 
'  the  roof  being  more  equally  distributed.  The  nearer  a 
f  approaches  to  a  circle  in  plan,  the  stronger  it  will  be, 
>  parts  deriving  that  mutual  support  from  each  other  which 
rnis  the  distinguishing  character  of  the  dome.  Domes  of 
00(1,  of  great  size,  have  been  made  without  trussing, 
niply  by  forming  the  timbers  into  curved  ribs  abutting  on 
le  wall-plates«  which  then  form  a  circle,  and  kept  in  their 
-opcr  positions  by  horizontal  circles  framed  with  them  at 
tcrvaLs.  As  the  ribs  approach  the  upper  part  of  the  dome, 
le  intervals  between  them  diminish  in  width,  to  allow  for 
tiioh  every  second  or  third  rib  is  discontinued  at  intervals, 
ic  ends  of  the  ribs  thus  discontinued  being  received  by  the 
>rizontal  circles,  which  may  be  compared  to  purlins,  the 
hi  taking  the  place  of  rafters.  The  wooden  dome  formerly 
Listing  at  the  Halle  aux  BlSs,  at  Paris,  was  a  remarkably 
>]<1  example  of  this  kind,  being  200  feet  in  diameter,  and 
iving  a  large  opening  in  the  centre.  It  was  built  at  the 
^:i,M^stion  of  M.  Moulineau,  and,  having  been  destroyed  by 
e,  has  been  replaced  by  a  similar  structure  of  iron,  but  of 
.1  a  Ilea*  dimensions. 

When  the  roof  approaches  the  circular  form,  but  not 

rVioiently  to  have  the  character  of  a  dome,  it  may  be  con- 

lorccl  as  consisting  of  several  trusses  resembling  those  of 

1  ordinary  roof,  but  so  contrived  as  to  intersect  each  other 

I   the  centre;    the  king-post,  being  common  to  all  the 

u>^es.      Fi^,  22,  representing  a  design  for  a  polygonal 

>r,   from  Nicholson,  may  illustrate  this,  and   exemplify 

M)  some  of  the  applications  of  iron  straps:   a  shows  the 

I  m  of  the  strap  by  which  the  ties  are  secured  to  the  king- 

^t ;    the  post  having  as  many  faces,  and  the  strap  as 

i my  arms,  as  there  are  trusses  in  the  roof. 


Fig-  22. 


works  on  carpentry,  allusion  can  here  be  made  to  only  one 
other.  It  is  an  admirably  simple  plan  for  making  a  very 
flat  roof,  described  in  the  37th  volume  of  the  'Transactions' 
of  the  Society  of  Arts,  in  a  communication  from  the  in- 
ventor, Mr.  Smart.  The  beams  or  rafters  are  cut,  with  a 
circular  saw,  as  shown  at  a.  Jig,  23,  while  b  represents  their 
form  when  in  use,  a  wedge  being  inserted  between  the  ends 
of  the  parts  that  are  elevated  into  a  sloping  position.  These 
may  be  raised  to  an  angle  of  10'' or  12^  and  will  bear  a  great 
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Fig,  23 


weight,  as  they  cannot  be  depressed  without  thrusting  off 
the  ends  of  the  beam,  or  breaking  the  lower  part  of  it  by 
tension.  This  is  called,  by  the  inventor,  the  bow  and  string 
Tofter^  and  was  used  by  him  to  support  a  roof  at  the  Ord- 
nance Wharf,  Westminster  Bridge.  Strong  laths  wore 
nailed  uj[)on  the  rafters,  and  on  these  a  platform  of  bricks 
was  laid  in  cement,  the  whole  being  covered  with  tiles  also 
bedded  and  pointed  with  cement,  and  twice  coated  with  hot 
linseed' oil.  The  cost  of  this  roof  is  stated  to  be  not  more 
than  half  that  of  lead.  For  a  further  notice  of  the  experi- 
ments of  the  inventor  of  this  simple  truss,  see  Trussing. 

In  the  valuable  practical  works  of  Micholson,  Tredgold, 
&c.  the  methods  of  calculating  the  strength  necessary  in 
the  various  parts  of  a  roof  may  be  found ;  and  in  the  '  Prin- 
ciples of  Carpentry,*  by  the  latter  author,  tables  are  given 
of  the  dimensions  suitable  for  different  spans.  The  table 
here  quoted  refers  to  a  roof  simOar  to  fig,  7  ;  the  trusses 
being  not  more  than  ten  feet  apart,  and  the  pitch  at  an 
angle  of  about  27^  with  the  horizon,  for  a  covering  of  slates. 
The  scantlings  are  suited  for  yellow  fir,  and  must  be  somo 
what  increased  for  timber  of  inferior  quality. 


Though  the  number  of  contrivances  for  the  construction 
f  roufb  IS  very  great,  as  may  be  seen  bv  reference  to  various 
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For  th«  strength  of  different  materials,  under  various  cir- 
cumstances, the  reader  may  consult  Materials,  Strength 
OF,  vol.  XV.,  p.  8.  As  a  general  remark,  it  may  be  observed 
that  oak,  when  exposed  to  tension,  is  weaker  than  fir,  and 
is  therefore  less  adapted  for  ties.  Being  however  less  com- 
pressible, it  is  usuallv  preferred  for  raflers,  straining  pieces, 
and  struts;  but  Tredgold  observes  that  its  greater  tendency 
to  warping  in  summer  renders  it  less  fit  for  rafters  and 
purlins  than  foreign  fir.  Cast-iron  is  not  much  used,  except 
in  fire-proof  roofs,  and  each  piece  requires  to  be  well  tested. 
Wrought-iron  is  very  useful  for  straps  and  fastenings,  and 
also  for  ties  and  trussing-posts ;  but  care  is  always  necessary 
to  guard  against  imperfections,  which  are  more  likely  to 
pass  unobserved  than  in  wood.  Wherever  iron  is  applied, 
provision  should  be  made  for  its  expansion  ukd  contraction, 
and  it  is  desirable  to  protect  it  from  oxidation  by  painting., 
Though  iron  is  far  stronger  for  its  size  than  any  kind  of 
timber,  it  is  neither  so  strong  nor  so  eheap  as  yellow  fir, 
vmghtfor  weight. 

The  joints  in  the  frame-work  of  a  timber  roof  are  of  va- 
rious kinds,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  strain  they  have* 
to  resist.    They  should  be  formed  with  ereat  care,  and  withi 
due  regard  to  such  probable  changes  of  K)rm  as  all  construc- 
tions of  timbers  are  liable  to  from  shrinking  and  warping. 
Cocking  or  cogging  is  the  name  given  to  that  kind  of  Jfom- 
ing  in  which  one  piece  of  timber,  in  a  state  of  tension,  is* 
so  attached  to  another  that  it  cannot  be  drawn  away  without 
one  piece  breaking.  Figa.  24  and  25  represent  two  methods* 
of  cocking  the  ends  of   tie-beams  on  the  wall -plates, 
giving  a  plan  and  elevation  of  each.    In  both  figures  a< 
represents  the  beam,  and  b  the  wall-plate.     In  the  first 
plan,  which  was  formerly  much  practised,  the  contraction 
)  of  the  dove-tailed  end  of  the  beam  would  allow  it  to  be 
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dfavn  considerably  out  of  iU  place,  and  would  therefore 
permit  the  walU  to  spread ;  but  in  the  second  the  amount 
of  contraction  is  diminished,  owing  to  the  small  width  of 
the  rectangular  tongue  that  enters  the  tie-beam,  while  its 
poaitioD  is  such  as  to  prevent  the  beam  being  drawn  out  of 
its  place  beyond  the  actual  extent  of  the  contraction  of  the 
tongue.  Tlie  shrinkmg  of  the  joggles  of  king-poats  and 
queen-posts  is  often  productive  of  serious  derangement,  a 
circumstance  greatly  in  favour  of  the  substitution  of  iron  for 
wood  lor  such  parts,  especially  in  large  roofs.  This  inconve- 
nience is  sometimes  avoided  by  making  the  upper  ends  of 
the  principal  rafters  abut  immediately  upon  each  other,  as 
lepresented  in  jig.  12.  A  similar  arrangement  is  made,  in 
some  cases,  where  wooden  king-posts  are  used,  the  king- 
post and  rafters  being  strapped  together  with  iron.  The 
sinking  of  a  roof,  particularly  if  it  be  of  low  pitch,  is  very 
injurious  to  the  mortise-and-tenon  joints  of  the  struts  and 
rafierSv  by  throwing  the  strain  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
tenons  in  such  a  way  as  to  break  off  the  tenons  or  splinter 
the  wood.  To  guard  against  such  injuries,  it  has  been  pro- 
posed by  M.  Perronet,  a  French  engineer,  instead  of  making 
the  tenons  and  joggles  square,  to  form  them  into  circular  arcs, 
the  centres  being  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  strut  or  rafter. 
This  plan  appears  worthy  of  general  adoption,  as  it  allows 
the  joints  to  accommodate  themselves  to  changes  of  form 
without  injury.  All  the  timbers  of  a  roof  are  usually  fitted 
and  framed  together  on  the  ground,  and  taken  to  pieces 
again  before  being  elevated  to  the  building. 

Allusion  has  been  made  in  a  previous  column  to  the 
various  materials  used  for  the  covering  of  roofs,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  different  degrees  of  inclination  suitable  for 
them.  Thatched  roofs  have  been  considered  by  some  to 
maintain  the  most  equable  temperature  in  the  buildings 
oovered  by  them,  keeping  out  alike  the  extreme  heat  of 
summer  and  cold  of  winter.  They  are  objectionable  on 
account  of  their  harbouring  vermin,  being.easily  damaged 
by  wind,  and  dangerously  combustible.  The  frequent  re- 
pairs required  make  thatch  also  an  expensive  material. 
Besides  straw,  reeds  and  heath  are  sometimes  used  for 
thatching,  and  possess  the  advantage  of  greater  durability. 
Tiles  admit  heat  and  moisture  more  than  good  slates.  Pan- 
tiles, having  no  holes  for  nailing  through,  are  simply  hung, 
by  ledges*  upon  laths  nailed  to  the  rafters.  Plain  tiles,  laid 
in  mortar,  and  over-lapping,  so  as  to  be  double  thickness 
everywhere,  make  a  very  good  though  heavy  covering. 
Tiles  of  a  peculiar  form,  called  hip-tiies,  are  used  for  cover- 
ing salient  angles ;  and  gutter  tiles,  which  are  similar  to 
them,  but  placed  with  the  concave  side  upwards,  in  the 
valleys  or  receding  angles.  Slates  are  laid  in  various  ways. 
They  are  sometimes  nailed  down  on  a  close  boarding ;  or,  if 
large,  on  battens,  or  pieces  of  wood  from  two  and  a  half  to 
three  inches  wide,  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  to  an  inch 
thick,  which  are  nailed  to  the  rafters  at  intervals  regulated 
by  the  length  of  the  slates.  Lozenge-shaped  slating  is  occa- 
aiunally  used,  and  has  an  ornamental  appearance,  but  is 
easily  injured,  as  there  is  but  one  nail  through  each  slate. 
It  is  always  laid  on  boarding.  For  what  is  called  patent 
slating  the  best  large  slates  are  selected,  and  fixed  without 
either  boarding  or  battening,  the  common  rafters  being 
placed  at  such  a  width  as  to  come  under  the  joints.  The 
sl&U'b  are  screwed  down,  the  courses  over-lapping  about  two 
iiM:U<^  Tlie  meeting  joints  are  covered  by  fillets  of  slate 
fcl»'>ui  ibfbc  iftcbe«  wide,  set  in  putty,  and  screwed  down; 
ai»U  u.«  itip*  a  till  rt<i^(fs  arc  s^^metirocs  covered  in  the  same 
iiiuiii)t-r,  tlioj^U  ji  ih  i>e«»t  in  all  such  cases  to  use  lead. 
pAiriJi  ►luM  ^  ifth.ri  licil  executed,  is  water-tight  with  as 
|ij^  a  fri  >\^  -^  vt.c  it»  wx.  In  rnvac  districts  laminx*  of  stone 
lire  u*c'j  ifi  ]..,-u  *A  ^:Jl^-»  w  t.U?*.  Shingles  whir  h  are  like 
h-d'^'i^  t>ij(  loa'ic  of  w  >'i*l  v«frc  l*ntut\\y  m\ic\\  used  incovei- 
ij.;'  pwiiMu'j  u  h'iTty.*  »,  XII  I  II  n,i,\^  «if  »ti'ep  pilch.  Tbi-y  are 
sti.;  utiK'i  a  t'i*"  L'mi.«-H  Si  .u-».  iiti<l  an*  usually  laid  on 
bv<«  ..fi;'.  II:  a  *  II'    «i  fi-i.'i'**  f  t«>  *'i\mi\',n  %\iiW% 

btMTvu  v(  ibvUi  ui«  )fi)  i*ju>i;H^u\  tor  <:o^cring  domes, 


and  curved  or  angular  surfaces  gencnUj;  mnd  also  L : 
roofs,  or  such  as  ha\'e  too  little  slope  for  slating,    L 
the  most  common  material  for  such  purposes,  ftiou^'^ 
per,  iron,  tinned  iron,  and  recently  zinc*  are  al5o  «• 
Lead  terraces  or  flats  are  commonly  laid  on  boaitii  . 
plaster.    The  joints  are  sometimes  soldered,  but  iLe  c 
approved  method  is  to  roll  or  wrap  the  edges  m:u  > 
other,  making  allowance  for  expansion  and  contract:'^, 
fall  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  a  foot  is  sufficient  for  sur.: 
covered  with  sheet  metal. 

Cements  of  various  kinds  have  been  applied  to  ::r 
mat  ion  of  roofs,  and  in  some  cases  with  success,  t: 
they  have  often  been  found  to  crack,  and  thereby  ^ . 
permeable  to  water.  Mixtures  of  tar  with  lime,  i^and.  ^.. 
ashes,  &c.,  have  been  recommended ;  and  atsphalie  ha'« 
applied  to  this  purpose,  apparentfy  with  great  adv:: 
Compositions  of  tar,  resin,  and  si  mils  r  substancc>  >, 
upon  sheets  of  coarse  paper,  have  also  been  used. 

(Sicholson^i  ArchitecturcU  Dictionary,  Practical  F 
&C  &&;  Trcd^old's  iVtiict]p/tf«  qf  Carpentry;  It..- 
Mechanical  Philosophy,) 

ROOK  {Corvus  frugilegus,  Linn.),  This  well-kn^v: . 
garious  and  familiar  bird  (for  it  seems  to  affect  the  nc:^ 
hood  of  man,  and  even  not  to  be  scared  by  tbe  • 
atmosphere  of  great  towns)  is  the  Comacchia  nera  a:. 
nacchtone  of  the  Italians ;  Grave,  GroUe,  Freux,  ani ; 
onne  of  the  French  ;   Comeille  Moissoneuse  of  B:  •• 
Schwartze  Krdhe  of  the  Germans ;  Rohi  of  the  S  j- 
Rook  of  the  modern  British,  and  Yd^fran  of  the  j. 
British. 

Belon  and  Caius,  the  latter  of  whom  names  the  R 
Spermologus,  seu  Fhtgilega,  appear  to  be  of  opinion  il. 
it  is  the  vfTtpfioXoyoQ  of  Aristotle  {Hist,  Anim.,\n\.  o\.  I 
doubtless,  as  Pennant  observes,  the  Corvus  of  V^iigil,  • 
has  happily  described  a  flock  of  them 

Geographical  Distribution,— Die  Rook  is  spread  over ; 
greater  part  of  Europe ;  but  nowhere  does  it  seem  to 
more  abundant  than  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Wo 
and  cultivated  districts  are  its  favourite  haunts.  The  fa:' 
north  the  observer  goes  in  Scotland,  the  fewer  rooks  d^  - 
see.   In  Orkney  and  Shetland  there  are  none,  nor  are :' 
any  in  Guernsey  and  Jersey.    They  do  not  appear  to  be 
merous  in  Denmark,  nor  in  the  southern  districts  of  Sa  ^ 
nor  in  Russia  and  northern  Asia,  though  they  msy  b< « 
there.    In  Italy  the  rook  is  common  and  permanent, 
it  appears  to  be  migratory  over  a  part  of  the  contiLt: 
Europe.    In  France  it  is  also  common,  and  the  i^.-  • 
quatrain  appears  under  the  cut  of  it  in  the  Ihrtnait  - 
seaux: 

*  Jam&li  le  Freux  ne  luinte  le  riraifr, 
£t  ne  M  pairt  que  d«  graias  et  de  vert, 
II  est  oynunii  commun,  groc  et  perren. 
Qui  vole  eu  truuppe,  ct  eric  a  TaTaata^.* 

It  occurs  between  the  Black  and  Caspian  seas:  y  ' 
Von  Siebold  and  M.  Burger  note  it  among  the  Eu.. 
birds  seen  by  them  in  Japan. 

Food,  Habits,  ^, — Grain,  and  insects  especially,  f*^ 
food  of  the  Rook,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  u  . 
repays  the  farmer  for  the  seed  which  it  takes,  by  xtsA.^ 
ily  in  clearing  his  land  of  wire- worms  and  the  larw 
cock- chaffer  (Melolontha  vulgaris).    These  last  are  t- 
Rook-worms  in  many  places,  and  the  birds  maybe  $ev 
lowing  the  plough-tail  to  gather  them  up  as  the  sh." 
poses  them.    In  the  end  of  May  and  beginning  of 
when  the  young  are  able  to  fly  and  go  abroad  sitn  ' 
parents,  they  may  often  be  seen  among  the  bri^hi  . 
leaves  of  the  horse-chestnut  and  other  trees  bonir: 
branches  with  their  weight  as  they  assemble  to  pick  v** 
cock-chaffers  in  the  winged  state.     Where  these  birl^ 
been  inconsiderately  destroyed,  on  account  of  the  sut' 
damage  which  they  had  done,  a  total  failure  of  the  rn  - 
made  the  farmer  glad  to  try  to  get  them  back  again     • 
stick-built  nest  contains  four  or  five  pale  greeui^t 
blotched  -  with  dark  greenish  brown ;  these  are  &«.  l^c' 
palmed  upon  the  undisceming  for  Plover's  egns  ^'• 
easily  distinguished  from  them.  Not  that  a  rook*s  o;::  - 
any  means  bad ;  though  far  inferior  in  every  rc$(>««4 
other.    The  male  is  most  attentive  to  the  female  «i 
is  setting,  and  feeds  her  assiduously  :   both  are  ver\  : 
trious  in  supplying  their  young,  and  the  »kin  ur. :. 
tongue  may  at  thij»  season  be  ofien  seen  dilated  i>r 
of  pouch  by  the  collected  food.    During  the  buildi*?^  >  ^ 
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otber  strong  battery,  which  put  them  in  possession  of  most 
of  the  enemy's  cannon.  The  governor  then  accepted  the 
offered  terms  of  capitulation,  and  the  fortress  surrendered. 

On  the  9th  of  August,  1 704.  Rooke  fell  in  with  the  French 
fleet  under  the  Comte  de  Toulouse,  who  had  recently  put  to 
sea  from  Toulon,  with  fifiy-two  ships  of  the  line  and  twenty- 
four  galleys/  The  French  admiral  endeavoured  to  get 
away,  though,  according  to  Rooke's  statement,  he  had  a 
superiority  of  600  guns,  but  on  the  13th  of  August  Rooke 
brought  him  to  action  off  Malaga.  The  battle  began  in  the 
forenoon,  and  ended  with  the  day,  when  the  French  went 
off  to  leeward,  and,  the  weather  being  hazy,  escaped.  This 
was  a  hard-fought  battle.  The  Frencn  lost  upwards  of  3000 
men,  and  the  English  upwards  of  2000. 

Sir  Greorge  Rooke  on  his  return  to  England  was  received 
by  queen  Anne  at  Windsor  with  great  distinction,  but  find- 
ing thai  the  government  was  hostile  to  him,  he  resigned  his 
employments,  gave  up  his  seat  in  parliament,  and  passed  the 
rest  of  his  life  at  his  seat  of  St.  lAwrence,  where  ne  died  on 
the  24th  of  January,  1709,  aged  fifty-eight,  and  was  buried 
in  the  cathedral  of  Canterbury.  He  was  thrice  married. 
(CampbelVs  Lives  of  the  Admirals  ;  Locker *s  Gallery  of 
Greenwich  Hospital.) 

ROOKER,  MICHAEL  AN6ELO,  an  artist  of  con- 
siderable merit  as  a  landscape-painter  and  engraver,  was 
born  in  London  about  the  year  1743.  His  father,  Edward 
Rooker,  also  a  skilful  designer  and  engraver,  who  excelled 
in  landscapes  and  architectural  views,  appears  to  have  been 
a  singular  character,  having  for  some  time  acted  as  a  harle- 
quin at  Drury-Lane  Theatre.  Michael  Angelo  was  taught 
engraving  by  his  father,  and  executed  the  head-pieces  to  the 
'  Oxford  Almanack '  for  several  years,  from  his  own  draw- 
ings.  In  landscape-drawing,  which  is  said  to  have  been  his 
favourite  occupation,  he  was  instructed  by  Paul  Sandby, 
whose  style  he  imitated.  His  manner  is  not  powerful,  but 
his  drawings  display  much  taste  and  feeling.  For  several 
years  Rooker  painted  the  scenes  for  the  Haymarket  Theatre. 
He  was  one  of  the  earliest  associates  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
and  died  on  the  last  day  of  February,  1801,  at  the  age  of 
fifty-seven  or  fifty-eight. 

ROOS.  PHILIP  PETER,  a  painter  commonly  calle<l 
Bosa  da  Tivoli,  from  his  long  residence  at  that  place,  was 
born  at  Frankfort  in  1655.  He  was  instructed  in  art  by 
his  father,  who  was  in  the  service  of  the  landgrave  of  Hesse, 
b^  which  prince  Philin  was  sent  to  Italy,  and  allowed  a  pen- 
sion during  the  period  of  his  study.  On  arriving  at  Rome, 
he  applied  himself  assiduously  to  painting,  and  acquired  a 
most  astonishing  facility  of  hand ;  indeed,  such  was  his  ra- 
pidity of  execution,  that  C.  le  Blond,  who  was  at  the  same 
time  at  Rome,  declares  that  Roos  copied  in  chalk  the  arch 
of  Titus  within  half  an  hour,  and  that  with  a  considerable 
degree  of  finish.  He  devoted  his  talents  chiefly  to  painting 
animals,  which  he  designed  mostly  from  nature.  To  facili- 
tate his  studies  he  established  himself  at  Tivoli,  where  he 
kept  a  kind  of  menagerie  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  from 
the  life  with  correctness  such  animals  as  he  required  for  his 
pictures.  His  other  subjects  generally  represent  pastoral 
soenes,  with  herdsmen  and  cattle,  and  works  of  a  similar 
nature,  some  of  which  are  executed  as  large  as  life.  His 
groups  are  composed  with  great  judgment;  and  the  land- 
scapes in  his  backgrounds,  his  skies  and  distances,  are 
treated  with  surpassing  truth,  and  executed  in  a  masterly 
style.  Yet,  although  he  painted  with  great  facility,  his 
productions  betray  no  appearance  of  negligence  or  inatten- 
tion ;  they  are  free,  without  being  deficient  in  finish.  His 
pictures,  according  to  Lanzi,  are  to  be  found  in  the  galleries 
of  Vienna,  Dresden,  and  other  capital  cities  of  Germany, 
besides  an  immense  number  in  Italy  and  many  in  England, 
though  we  have  no  specimen  by  his  hand  in  the  National 
Gallery.  He  was  a  member  of  most  of  the  principal,  aca- 
demies of  Europe.  He  is  said  by  Huber  to  have  etched  a 
few  plates  of  pastoral  subjects,  which  are  very  scarce.  M. 
P6ries,  in  the  *Biographie  Universelle,'  mentions  three  pic- 
tures by  this  master  which  were  in  the  Mus^e  Napoleon, 
but  which  were  returned  to  Vienna*  whence  they  had  been 
Uken,  in  1 81 5.  These  are  a  view  of  the  Cascade  of  Tivoli, 
a  picture  of  animals,  and  a  wolf  devouring  a  sheep,  the 
otndscape  in  which  latter  work  was  pain  tea  by  Tempesta. 
(Pilkington's Dictionary,  by  FuseU ;  Lanzi,  Storia  Pttiorica. 
ii.  174;  Bioeraphie  Universelle,) 

ROOT.  The  mathematical  use  of  this  term  has  gradu- 
ally been  extended,  until  it  may  be  defined  as  follows: 
every  value  of  an  unknown  quantity  which  satisfies  a  given 


equation  is  called  a  root  of  that  equation.  Thus,  2. 1. 
V(-3)  and  l->  V  (">3)  are  the  roots,  and  all  the  r  •  ^ 
the  equation 

a?*=5«»-l2ir«-fl6ar-8. 
since  they  are  the  only  algebraical  formulo  and  antji 
cal  numbers  which  satisfy  it.    On  this  general  use  j 
term  root,  see  Theory  of  Equations  ana  I  kvolvtio-^. 

The  more  common  use  of  the  term  root  is  as  fitHon* 
seventh  root  of  8  is  the  incommensurable  fractioa  • 
seventh  power  is  8,  or  the  solution  of  the  equation  :'* 
There  are  altogether  seven  such  solutions,  one  only  ar. 
tical,  the  others  of  the  form  a+&^  (— I)  ;    the  \n*.\\ 
obtaining  the  arithmetical  solution  has  already  been  di^ 
in  the  article  Involution  ;  the  importance  of  the  s^ 
Root  will  justify  its  consideration  in  an  article  apsr. 
reserve  for  the  present  article  the  method  of  find  ..; 
using  any  root  (in  the  common  sense)  of  any  algc 
quantity,  a  necessary  completion  of  the  article  Nec' 
AND  Impossible  Quantities. 

Every  algebraical  result  is  of  the  form  a-^-b  »J  ( - 
widest,  or  may  be  reduced  to  that  form.     Here  a  aiTi 
meant  to  be  real  algebraical  quantities,  that  is,  rec. 
to  positive  or  negative  whole  numbers  or  fraetious 
mensurableor  incommensurable.  Thus,  if  6=0,  ve  br 
simple  real  quantity  a ;  if  a=0,  we  have  the  simple .: 
sible  quantity  6  V  (— 1  )•    It  is  indifferent,  as  to  the  rr 
article,  in  what  light  the  impossible  quantity  V(  -  D  - 
sidered;  whether,  as  in  Nbgatiyb  and  Impossible  Q'  • 
TiTiES,  upon  that  extended  system  of  definitions  i 
makes  it  explicable  and  rational,  or  upon  the  more  c.i 
system  in  which  it  is  used  without  such  explanatiu'i 
we  are  now  merely  considering  all  algebraic  fonoLl.t 
results,  subject  to  certain  laws  by  which  their  use  i« ) 
regulated,    and  without  any  reference   to  interprc:: 
When  we  desire  to  consider  only  the  arilbmef ical  root . 
arithmetical  quantity,  we  shall  use  the  symbols  /%/,  {/,  t^  & 
but  the  exponential  fractions  ).  ),  i,  &c.  will  denote 
one  of  the  algebraical  roots  of  a  formula.  Thus  Vl6  iu< 

simply  4;  but  (16)^  is  an  ambiguous  symbol  slandin«: ' 
either  +4  or  —4*    And  when  we  have  an  equation  ^ 
presents  an  ambiguous  formula  equated  to  an  unaml  ^ . 
one,  we  mean  that  the  unambiguous  side  of  the  cqua:: 

one  of  the  values  of  the  ambiguous  one :  in  this  sense 
i(  — l-fV(— 3)  ).    When  we  use  the  simple  ariiLr:- 
symbol  tj  before  an  algebraical  quantity,  as  in  ^^-? 

merely  mean  to  signify  that  the  two  values  of  (  ->  3)*  ai^  - 
tinguished  into  +  V  (-3)  and  —  V  ( --3). 

Let  us  now  take  a  quantity  of  the  form  a^hs  - 
Assume  r  cos.  0=a,  r  sin.  0=6,  which  gives 

r^  ik  fj  (6*+o«)       tan.  e=-. 

a 

Let  us  choose  for  r,  which  is  called  the  modulwf  J 
expression,  the  positive  value  V  (6*+^*).  We  ctn  '. 
always  make  the  angle  B  give  the  equation 

a+*V  (-l)=r  COS.  e+r  sine  //(-I) (I 

identically  true.    If  a  and  b  be  both  positive,  $  mu? 
between  0  and  a  riffht  angle,  or  between  0  and  ^  [A> 
if  a  be  positive  and  b  negative,  0  must  lie  between  ^  • 
2ir :  if  b  he  positive  and  a  negative,  $  must  lie  betvn 
and  r :  and  if  both  be  negative,  0  must  lie  between  r  a. . 
Thus  reducing  angles  to  degrees  and  minutes, 

2+3V(-l)=v'13  (008.56**  19'+ sin.  56*  19' .  ^'i- 
-2+3V(-l)=Vl3(cos.l23''4l'+sin.l23*'4r  Vl- 

2-3V(-l)=Vl3{cos.303''41'+sin.303"4r  J "- 
-2-3Vi— 1)=  Vl3  {cos.236^19'+8in.236*  19'  -^'i^ 

Generally,* if  a  and  b  be  positive,  and  if,  returning  t 
theoretical  mode  of  measuring  angles,  6  be  tfiat  «:. 
which  lies  between  0  and  ^,ir  and  has  b:a  for  iti^  t3  ^ 
we  must  use  e  for  a-\-b  V<-1),  w-e  for  — a-f  ^n^'  - 
2ir-e  for  a-A^/f-l),  and  w+e  for  -a-6V(—  1) 

Again,  since  6+2^3r  has  the  same  sine  and  costnr  - 
when  k  is  any  whole  number,  positive  or  negative.  . 
take  e  so  as  to  satisfy  (1),  we  find  that  the  following  .* 
satisfied : 

a+&V(-l)  =r  {cos.  (e+2Air)  +  sin.  (e+2*ir).  ^'l-- 
...(2) 

for  all  integer  values  of  k  positive  or  negative,  but  r  ' 
any  fractional  value  of  A  whatsoe\er.  This  and  variou> » 
results  of  common  trigonometry  should  be  familiar  to  . 
student  who  attempts  the  present  subject. 
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Common  multiplication  makes  it  obvious  that 
(cos,  X'\-&in,x.  V(— 1)}  {cos.  y+sin.y  V(— 1)}  = 
COS.  (a?+y)  +  sin.  (x-^y)  V(—  U 

*  >r  all  real  values  of  x  and  y;   so  that  if  we  represent 
>s.  x+sin.  ar.  V(— 0  by  nx  we  have  i|a?Xi)y=i}(a;+y)- 

^  ow  in  Binomial  Theorem  it  is  proved  that  this  equation 
ill  nut  be  universally  true  without  giving  as  a  consequence 
/./)')=  7i(?jx),  for  all  values  of  n,  whole  or  fractional,  positive 
r  negative.     Wo  have  then 

tv»s.  iT+sin.  X  V(— 1)}"=C08.  n:r+sin.  nx,  V(— 1)...(3) 
( I  o(}  nation  which  goes  by  t&e  name  of  De  Moivre's  Theorem. 

^  is  the  key  of  the  present  subject. 

I.et  it  now  be  required  to  raise  the  nth  power  of  a^- 

^   \^i  —  \),n  being  integer  or  fractional,  positive  or  negative : 
IS  includes  every  case  of  raising  a  power,  extracting  a  root, 

"■if  )rming  both  operations,  and  taking  the  reciprocal  of  any 

•  -ult.    Reduce  a+6V(— 1)  to  its  equivalent  form  rjj(0+ 
»rr;,  or 

r  {cos.  (e+2kir)  +  sin.  (d+2ikT^  .  V(-l)}, 

i:ence  {a+6Vr-l))"ia  {rij(e+2ATr)}"  or  T^ri(n9+2nkv), 

:-/'^{cos.(n0+2nAir)+sin.(ad+2nAir).V(-l)}, 

II  which  7*"  is  found  by  purely  arithmetical  operation,  and 
'><.{fiO-}'2nkT)  and  sin.  {n6-i-2nkfr)  by  aid  of  the  trigono- 
u't  ricul  tables.  So  many  distinct  values  as  the  variation 
1'  /i  enables  us  to  give  to  n6+2nkirt  so  many  values  do  we 

III  of  {(i-|-^  V(  — 1 )}".    Two  angles  are  distinct  when  they 
.  K"  unequal,  and  do  not  differ  by  27r  or  a  multiple  of  2ir. 

Firstly,  let  n  be  a  whole  number,  positive  or  negative, 
..on  'l?ik  is  always  an  integer  even  number,  and  there  is 
.ily  one  value,  namely, 

{a+6V(-l)}"=r"{cos.  w0+sin.  nO.  V(-l)}. 

\\i,  let  72  be  a  fraction  in  its  lowest  terms,  and,  choosing 

4 
n  example,  say  nr=-.    Let  us  examine  all  the  values  of  k, 

d 

H..I11  A  =  —5  to  A  =  +5,  making  A.=nO+2nAir. 

4  ^  4        32       .  4^     24       , 

V^5  =  5  ^  -  S'^'  A^,=  -0-^ir,  A^3=30-— TT,  A_2  = 

IG        ^  4         8^4^48^ 

•^  -  -T-  ^,  A_^=.  i  ^-  F  ^'  ^0=  -  e,  A^=  je+-  .r,  A2= 

ir>        .       4        24       .       4^     32        ^       4 

Here  it  would  seem  as  if  from  this  set  of  the  possible 

>luo5>  of  /f,  we  get  eleven  distinct  values  of  the  fifth  root  of 

,.c  liyLHiU  power  of  fl+i\/(— 1).     But  a  moment's  inspec- 

■  11  shows  that  A_5,  A^,  A^,  are  not  distinct  angles,  since 

:u  y  ill  Iter  by  multiples  of  2v:  neither  are  A_^  and  Aj, 

uu-  A_3  and  Aj.  nor  A_^  and  Ag,  nor  A_j  and  A^.     Also 

t  w  ill  be  found  that  for  every  value  of  k 

Ajkdb5»  A/,J;:io»  Aftii5»  ^^' 

re  i\\\  angles  which  differ,  each  from  its  predecessor,  by  2ff; 
.  that  there  are  but  five  distinct  angles  in  the  whole  series, 
Such  may  be  found  by  taking  A^,  Aj^.^,   A^^2*  ^^^3, 


"'1  '^k-hv  ^^^^  *"y  ^*^"^  °^*  positive  or  negative.    And 

•  iterally,  if  n  be  a  fraction  whose  denominator  (when  the 

^ictiou  is  reduced  to  its  lowest  terms)  is  q^  it  will  be  found 

hdt  there  are  q  distinct  values  of  {a+AVC-U}"  and  no 

The  most  important  cases  are  those  in  which  r=  1,  or  a»4- 
.  =1.  in  which  cos.  6  +  sin.  eV(-l)  may  represent  the 
-\].i  ession.  And  of  this  particular  case,  the  most  important 
uc'e  particular  coises  are 

e=0       cos.  e+sin.  0V(— 1)  =  1 
e=:ir       COS.  O+sin.  0V(-l)=  -I 
0=Jir      cos.e+8in.  eV(-l)=V(-l) 
O^Itt     cos.  e-fsin.  eV(-i)=  —  V(-l) 

>  )r  these,  again,  the  two  first  are  the  most  important. 

Let  n=l:q,  and  let  the  question  be  to  find  the  q  qih 
i.»ts  of  1.  Putting  unity  in  the  form  cos.  2Air+sin. 
>A:r.  V(-l),  all  these  roots  are  the  distinct  values  of 

^IkTT        .    2kT    .      ,^         I        2ir  2fr  U 

,  ,s. —  -Irsin. —  V(-l)  or  {cos.---  +  8in.--V(- IJi  • 
q  q  ^        Q.  H 

2ir  2ir  2ir  2ir 

L'.t  cos.  —  +  sin.  — .  V(-0=ai  cot.  —  -  siii.  —  . 
q  9      ^  9  H 


Then  a/3  =  l,  as  will  be  found  by  multiplication,  and 

«  =^"7  :  a*=a*^^=/3~*=^«,  since  a^=l.  Consequently, 
since  the  series  of  powers  of  a,  positive  and  negative,  are 
successions  of  gth  roots  of  1,  the  series  of  powers  of  /3  will 
be  the  same;  and  we  may  therefore  select  these  roots  at 
convenience  from  either  series,  or  partly  from  one  and  partly 
from  the  other.  Thus,  if  we  would  have  the  ten  tenth  roots 
of  unity  we  may  form  them  in  pairs,  as  follows : — 


oO  and  /30 
a'  and  /3*  or  a* 
a*  and  j3*  or  a* 
a»  and  p^  or  a^ 
a*  and  /3*  or  cfi 
a*  and  /3*  or  a* 


give  COS. 


2.0ir 
10 


.     .     2.0ir    , 
±  sin.  -— -  V(-  1)  both  =1 


cos.  —  ±  sin. 

4^  ,      . 
cos.  TT  ±  sin. 

cos.  —  ±  sin. 

cos.  —  ±  sm. 


10 

47r     . 

ToV(-i) 

Sir    , 


lOir,     .      lOir    , 
.    COS. —±  sin.  —V(- 1)  both s>-l 

Of  these  twelve  forms,  t^n  only  are  distinct,  giving  the 
ten  tenth  roots  required.  In  this  way  the  following  theorems 
may  be  easily  demonstrated. 

1.  The  (2m)th  roots  of  unity  are  +1,  1,  and  the 
2m^1  quantities  contained  in 

2k'ip  ,     .     2Air    , 
COS.— ±sin.— V(-l) 

for  all  values  oik  from  A=r  1  to  k=m^  1,  both  inclusive. 

2.  The  (2ffi+l)th  roots  of  unity  are  1  and  2m  quantities 


contained  in 


2kic 


cos. 


d:  sin. 


2kv 


V(-i) 


I 


2m+i  " 2m+l 

for  all  values  of  k,  from  A=I  to  A=m,  both  inclusive. 
3.  If  fi  be  one  of  thegth  roots  of  unity,  fi',  /x*,  ....  are  also 
th  roots,  but  do  not  contain  all  the  q  roots,  unless  /x  be  made 
rora  a  value  oik  which  is  prime  to  q.    Thus,  if  g=12,  and 

A=rl,  weget 

2t  2t 

asrcos.  —  +  sin.  —  V(- 1) 

the  list  of  roots  is  complete  in  1,  o,  a^  a^  . . . .  a'*,  and  a>'  is 
1,  a'^  is  a,  &c. 
But  if  wc  make  A=8,  or  take  a"  for  /x,  we  have 

IL^:=za^^=ta\  /*»=a"=l.  n}—a^^=za\  fA^=a*^=a\  &c., 

so  that  we  get  no  roots  from  this  series  but  a^  a^  1,  which 
are  only  the  three  cube  roots  of  1  (cube  roots  are  among 
twelfth  roots).    But  choose  a^  (5  is  prime  to  12)  and  its  i>uc« 


o*®  or  a*. 


a"  or  tf,  a^ 


or 


cessive  powers  are  a*,  a^^y  a'*  or  a^ 

a\  a^*  or  a'*,  a^°  or  a®,  a*^  or  a»,  o*°  or  a',  a"  or  a^  *a®o  or 

1,  after  which  the  series  recurs  in  the  «ame  order. 

4.  If  m  be  any  factor  of  g,  all  the  mth  roots  of  unity  are 
among  the  qih  roots.  Thus,  if  qim^v,  and  if  a  be  the 
first  of  the  series  of  qih  roots,  the  mth  roots  are  tt»,  a*^  .... 
amv  or  1.  For  (ao)'«=a^"»=a9=l,  &c.  All  those  powers 
of  CI  which  have  exponents  prime  to  q,  may  be  called  primi- 
tive ^th  roots  of  unity :  thus  the  primitive  12th  roots  arc  a. 


or,  a^,  a 


II 


5.  The  ^lli  roots  of  unity  exist  in  pairs  of  the  form 
COS.  ^±sin.  (fi  V(  —  1).  These  pairs  are  are  a  and  av-',  a* 
and  a^—\  &c.,  or  a  and  a— ^  a'  and  a~\  &c. 

Let  the  question  now  be  to  find  the^th  roots  of  —1.  If  we 
now  take 

- 1  =  cos.  (ir+2*T')  +  sin.  iv+2kTr)  .  a/(-  1 ) 

we  have  all  the  9th  roots  in  the  distinct  values  of  the 
formula 

(—  1)  =  COS.  — -I——  -f-  sm. .  v(  -  1). 

X  X 

Let  a=cos.  -  +  sin.  —  V(— l)i  then  the  nth  roots  re- 
q  q 

quired  are  (1^0.^^  a*,....  a'?—*,  beginning  with  A=0,  and 
ending  with  k=q^\.  Thus,  if  /«  be*  any  one  root,  all  the 
odd  powers  of  m  (positive  or  nep;ative)  are  also  roots,  but  do 
not  contain  among  them  all  the  roots  unless  the  value  of 
2*4-1,  from  which  /i  is  derived,  be  prime  to  9.  Thus  if  ^=  15 
and  if  /* =a»,  >V9  have  (since  a'"=  I  > 
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BO  that  we  only  get,  firom  the  powers  of  a*,  the  distinct  roots 
a",  a  ,  —I.  a'.  &''•  which  are  also  the  fifth  roots  of  —I. 
But  if  2A+1  he  prime  to  9,  all  the  oth  roots  of  —  1  may  be 
obtained  from  /*.  And  as  before,  ir  m  be  any  factor  of  9, 
all  the  mth  roots  of  —  1  are  among  the  9th  roots.  Also 
thoM  oth  roots  occur  in  pairs  of  the  form  cos.  ^  :k 
sin.  0V(  — 1).  the  pairs  being  a  and  029— \  a*  and  a2q~\ 
&C-,  or  a  and  a-*,  a*  and  a-',  &c 

Every  9th  root  of  —1  is  one  of  the  (29)th  roots  of  +1* 
and  the  (2q)ih  roots  of  +1  consist  of  all  the  qth  roots  of  —  1 
and  all  the  qih  roots  of  + 1- 

The  following  equations  will  also  be  easily  proved : — 
1 


{  V(  - 1)}   =  «»• h  s»n. 


V(-l); 


{-V(-l)}     =C08. - 


+  sin. :^ v(- 1). 


q  9 

As  it  is  not  our  object  here  to  write  on  the  applications 
of  these  formulas,  but  only  to  supply  an  article  of  reference 
for  those  who  may  have  forgotten  or  imperfectly  learnt 
the  ^^undwork  of  this  very  important  branch  of  analysis, 
we  finish  here,  referring  to  Series  for  such  applications  as 
fall  within  the  plan  of  this  work. 

ROOT  is  that  part  of  a  plant  which  is  sent  downwards 
into  the  earth,  at  the  same  time  that  the  stem  is  sent  up- 
wards into  the  air.  Every  part  of  the  plant  which  exists 
underground  is  not  root,  as  large  portions  of  the  stem  itself 
may  remain  under  the  surface  of  the  earth ;  and  large  buds, 
called  bulbs,  also  exist  underground.  These  parts  have 
been  often  confounded  with  the  root.  The  creeping  root, 
and  some  forms  of  the  tuberous  and  bulbous  roots  of  older 
botanical  writers,  are  only  so  many  different  forms  of  the 
stem.    [Stem.] 

The  root  is  distinguished  by  certain  structural  peculiarities, 
by  which  it  may  be  easily  known  from  the  stem.  First,  its 
ramifications  are  irregular,  not  having  the  symmetrical  form 
of  branches,  nor  are  they  developed  like  branches  from 
buds.  Secondly,  roots  generally  produce  no  leaf-buds. 
When  they  do  appear,  which  occasionally  occurs,  they  are 
called  adventitious  buds.  Thirdly,  roots  never  have  leaves, 
scales,  or  other  appendages  developed  upon  their  surface ; 
and  fourthly,  the  cuticle  of  roots  is  never  found  to  possess 
stomates,  which  are  frequently  very  numerous  on  various 
parts  of  the  stem. 

The  smaller  divisions  of  roots  are  called  JlbriU,  which 
consist  of  a  little  bundle  of  ducts  or  spiral  vessels,  sur- 
rounded by  woody  fibres,  lying  in  a  mass  of  cellular  tissue. 
At  the  apex  of  the  fibril  the  cellular  tissue  is  loose  and 
devoid  of  cuticle,  from  which  cause  it  absorbs  more  rapidly 
the  fluid  by  which  it  is  surrounded  than  the  other  parts  of 
the  root.  Although  the  terminations  of  the  roots  cannot  be 
considered  as  special  organs,  they  have  been  named  by  De 
Candolle  9pongeleU  or  spongioies,  in  reference  to  their  ab- 
sorbing power. 

The  relation  between  the  size  and  extent  of  the  roots  and 
that  of  the  branches  varies  very  much.  In  some  tribes,  as 
the  ConiferoD  and  PalmacesD,  the  roots  are  very  insignificant 
compared  with  the  size  of  the  stem.  In  other  plants  the 
roots  are  much  the  longest,  as  in  the  lucem,  &c.  In  the 
greater  proportion  of  trees  the  roots  extend  wider  than  the 
brancbesi  but  do  not  penetrate  so  deep  as  the  stem  is 
hi^li. 

The  internal  structure  of  the  root  resembles  that  of  the 
stem,  but  in  Exogcns  the  roots  do  not  possess  a  central  pith. 
Tlio  cellular  tissue  of  many  roots  is  exceedingly  abundant, 
and  on  this  account  they  are  used  as  articles  of  aiet.  Their 
nutiitive  property  depends  on  the  saccharine  and  other 
secretions  which  are  deposited  in  the  cells  of  the  cellular 
tM«uc.  Many  of  these  roots,  by  attention  to  their  culture, 
may  be  increased  in  size ;  and  the  growth  of  esculent  roots 
if  an  object  of  importance  in  the  kitchen-garden.  The  prin- 
cipal cM'ulcnt  roots  are:  the  Jerusalem  artichoke  (Helian- 
thu9  lubero$us);  itxrnip  (Bratm'ca  Rapa);  csLYtoi  (Daucus 
Curota) ;    par»nip  {I\utinaca  saliva) ;   red-beet  (Beta  vul- 


B4*»i'le»  these,  which  arc  commonly  cultivated,  there  are 
tnanv  of  oi&r  native  plaata  wliich  possess  roots  yielding  a 


nutritive  matter,  and  are  occasionally  used  as  artselea  cf 
The  arrow-head,  common  arum,  bitter  vetcli  or  iiiou««  : 
earth-nut,  meadow-sweet,  pilewort,  sago,  stlv«r-wee«i  ^ 
mon*s  seal,  and  common  comfrey,  are  recorded  aa  5«t-.: 
edible  roots.    {Cyehptrdia  of  Gardenings  p.  882.) 

During  dry  seasons  and  in  dry  situaiioiis  tlfte  r^>'- 
many  plants  swell  and  become  tuberous,  which  seem? ' 
a  provision  for  supplying  nutriment  to  the  stem  ai^d  .'- 
pondages. 

Roots  are  called  annual,  biennial,  or  perentncU^  aort>7 
to  their  duration.    When  a  root  perishes  after  its  fir«  v 
herbage  and  flowering,  it  is  annual ;    if  afler  tl>e  »: 
year's  herbage  and  first  year  of  flowering,  it  is  bK-nti 
a  root  endures  for  many  years,  although  its   herba^ir  ^ 
perish  every  year,  it  is  perennial. 

There  are  various  forms  of  roots  distinguished  by  bo*  1* 
The yE^ou^  root  possesses  a  multitude  of  small  div-^.  - 
the  fibrilise,  as  is  seen  in  the  Poa  annua  aod  mant 
grasses.    The  nodulose  root  presents  occasional  diliu 
as  in  the  Phleum  nodosum.    A  prtemorse  root  is  o'- 
which  the  extremity  of  the  primary  axb  has  pen^^t- ' 
its  development  has  been  prevented  by  the  exteDi> 
fibrillin  from  its  sides,  as  in  the  DeviVs-bit  Scabioui  « 
biosa  succisa).    The  fusiform  root  is  seen  in  the  cam: 
turnip ;  such  plants  are  also  called  tap-rooted.     The  '-- 
tubercules  is  applied  by  some  to  the  roots  of  tbe  orrh*< . 
dahlia;  the  former  are  palmated  or  lobed^  the  Utter 
fuseiciUated, 

Although  most'  if  not  all  the  higher  plants  jpcsae^  r 
amongst  many  of  the  lowest  forms  they  are  not  to  be  * 
tinguished.    The  lower  plants  which  float  about  in  v^' 
as  the  Oscillatoria,  Diatoma,&c.,  and  which  consist  uf  i: 
more  than  simple  cells,  possess  no  appendages  which  can 
called  roots.     In  many  of  the  ConfervB  a  downwaiti    - 
velopment  of  the  cells  of  cellular  tissue,  attaching  the: 
the  objects  on  which  they  grow,  has  been  observed.     So- 
of  the  lichens,  as  the  L.  eeculentus  of  Pallas,  and  the  Ium 
forms  of  Fungi,  as  the  Tremellas,  &c.,  possess  no  r«>  -• 
Many  of  the  floating  water-plants,  as  the  Aldrovanda  \'- 
culosa,  do  not  develop  roots,  and  derive  their  noahsfaa 
from  the  medium  in  which  they  live  by  the  direct  coatar 
the  cellular  tissue.    In  fact  we  find  that  the  simple  cf^l  > 
cellular  tissue  in  the  lower  plants  perform  all  those  Uz 
tions  which,  as  we  ascend  in  the  scale  of  organization  : 
performed  by  particular  parts  of  the  plant     In  the  On"- 
and  the  Marchantia,  the  roots  become  more  evidentl}  .■ 
veloped,  and  the  downward  growth  of  the  cells  is  i' ' 
observable  than  in  the  Confervse.    On  the  lower  sarfv- 
the  Marchantia,  prolongations  of  the  cellular  tissM  y 
observed,  which  Meyen  calls  root-hairs  or  capillary  fib  * 
In  the  EquisetaoesD  and  Ferns  tbe  roots  become  mart  :• 
fectly  developed,  and  their  surface  is  almost  entirely  eo^" 
with  capillary  fibrils.    These  fibrils  are  developed  on  a!r 
all  roots,  and  perform  the  function  of  absorption.    K 
are  only  seen  on  recently- formed  roots,  as  with  the  incK>  : 
age  of  the  root  they  drop  off;  and  in  old  roots  none  r 
are  found.    They  are  not  so  numerous  in  the  roots  nf : 
higher  plants  as  in  those  of  the  lower,  but  their  ccr 
varies  exceedingly  according  to  the  circumstances  io  «- 
a  plant  is  placed.     The  number  of  these    rooi-ba:.^ 
greatest  in  those  plants  which  derive  their  nutriment  i' 
the  earth,  and  accordingly  they  may  be  looked  up' 
a  provision  for  extending  the  absorbing  surface.    T 
attain  sometimes  the  length  of  a  quarter  and  the  tli.:- 
aft  inch. 

In  many  plants  the  roots,  instead  of  being  covered  >•' 
the  capillary  fibrils,  present  a  condensed  membraitc,  v.^ 
also  encloses  the  roots  as  in  a  sheath,  and  extends  t,> ' 

5oint  of  the  root  where  the  fibrils  commence  their  gr  ' 
*his  structure  occurs  in  most  water-plants,  and  in  tbe  r 
of  those  plants  which  are  accidentally  projected  intoi>->' 
and  in  some  land-plants.    It  drops  oflf  with  increasing  . 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  root- hairs.    Meyen  cou'^y 
this  sheath  a  modification  of  the  root-hairs,  and  hence  i:    * 
that  it  performs  the  same  functions.  (Meyen,  Neues  5y>>  " 
der  Pflanzen  Phynologie,  band  ii.) 

What  the  absorbent  vessels  are  to  the  animal,  the  r-  * 
are  to  the  plant,  and  a  difference  between  plants  and 
mals  has  been  pointed  out  as  dependent  on  the  relative  ^• 
ation  of  their  organs  of  absorption.    Tbe  animal  den\t-^  '- 
nutriment,  by  means  of  its  absorbents,  from  an  inti 
reservoir,  the  stomach ;  whilst  the  plant  derives  its  nuinr. 
from  an  external  re8ervoir«  the  earth.  The  spongioles  irf  ^ 
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beyond  that  wUch  limfly  prevents  the  fibra*  being  drawn  on  t 
without  breaking,  is  injurious.  A  skein  of  fibres,  or  a  rope, 
may  be  twisted  so  hard  that  any  further  attempt  at  twisting 
would  break  it.  and  such  a  skein  or  rope  will  evidently  have 
no  power  to  support  a  weight,  each  fibre  being  already 
strained  to  the  utmost  extent  that  it  will  bear.  In  &ct, 
whatever  force  is  exerted  by  any  fibre  in  compressing  the 
rest,  may  be  considered  the  same  as  a  weight  hanging  on 
that  fibre,  and  must  be  subtracted  iSrom  its  absolute  strength 
befbM  its  useful  efl'ect  can  be  ascertained ;  the  available 
strength  of  a  rope  being  the  remainder  of  the  absolute 
strength  of  its  component  fibres,  after  deducting  the  fbroe 
exerted  in  twisting  them. 

Were  a  rope  to  be  formed  by  simply  twisting  together,  in 
one  direction,  the  whole  of  the  fibres  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed, there  wonld  be  nothing  to  prevent  iu  untwisting  as 
soon  as  left  to  itself.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  twist  the 
fibres  in  comparatively  small  portions,  and  so  to  combine 
these  into  a  rope  that  the  tendency  to  untwist  in  one  part 
may  counteract  the  like  tendency  in  another.  Hkos  the 
same  force  which  would  cause  the  component  parts,  if  se- 
parate, to  become  loose  or  untwisted,  is  employed,  when 
they  are  combined  into  a  rope,  to  keep  the  wnole  firm  and 
compact. 

Ttie  first  process  in  rope-making  consists  in  twisting  the 
hemp  into  thick  threads,  called  rope-yarns*  This  process, 
whicn  resembles  ordinary  spinning,  is  performed  with 
various  kinds  of  machinery.  The  common  mode  of  spinning 
rope-yams  by  hand  is  performed  in  the  rope-ground,  or 
rope- walk,  an  enclosed  slip  of  level  ground  six  hundred 
feut  or  more  in  length.  As  many  of  the  operations  of  a 
rop«ry  are  impeded  by  wet  weather,  and  by  the  unchecked 
heat  of  the  sun,  it  is  not  unusual  to  cover  the  walk  with  a 
dight  roof.  At  one  end  of  this  ground  a  spinning-wheel 
is  set  up,  which  gives  motion  by  a  band  to  several  small 
rollers  or  whirls.  Each  whirl  has  a  small  hook  formed  on 
the  end  of  its  axis  next  the  walk.  Each  of  the  spinners  is 
provided  with  a  bundle  of  dressed  hemp,  laid  round  his 
waist,  with  the  bight  or  double  in  firont,  and  the  ends  pass- 
ing each  other  at  his  back,  from  which  he  draws  out  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  fibres  to  form  a  rope-yarn  of  the  required 
sise;  and,  after  slightly  twisting  them  together  with 
his  fingers,  he  attaches  them  to  the  hook  of  a  whirl.  The 
whirl  being  now  set  in  motion  by  turning  tbe  wheel,  the 
akein  is  twisted  into  a  rope-yarn,  the  spinner  walking  back- 
wards down  the  rope- walk,  supporting  the  yarn  with  one 
hand,  which  is  protected  b  v  a  wetted  piece  of  coarse  cloth  or 
flannel,  whOe  with  the  other  he  regulates  the  quantity  of 
fibres  drawn  from  the  bundle  of  hemp  by  the  revolution  of 
the  yarn.  The  degree  of  twist  depends  on  the  velocity  with 
which  the  wheel  is  turned,  combined  with  the  retrograde 
pace  of  the  spinner.  Great  care  is  necessary  in  this  opera- 
tion to  make  the  yarn  of  uniform  thickness,  and  to  supply 
the  hemp  equallv  from  both  sides  of  tbe  bundle  ;  because, 
if  a  considerable  ix>dy  of  hemp  be  supplied  to  a  yam  that  is 
becoming  too  thin,  it  will  not  combine  perfectly  with  it,  but 
form  a  loosely  connected  wrapper  ;  and  any  irregularity  in 
tbe  last-mentioned  particular  will  cause  the  fibres  to  bear 
the  strain  unequally.  The  best  mode  of  supplying  the  hemp 
is  in  the  form  of  a  thin  flat  skein.  When  the  spinner  has 
tnreruid  the  whole  length  of  the  rope- walk  (or  sooner,  if 
the  yarns  are  not  required  to  be  so  long),  he  calls  out,  and 
another  spinner  detaches  the  yam  firom  the  whirl,  and  gives 
U  lo  a  per»un  who  carries  it  aside  to  a  reel,  while  the  second 
spjnner  attaches  his  own  hemp  to  the  whirl-hook.  The 
oeoap.  being  dry  and  elastic,  would  instantly  untwist  if  the 

iarn  were  now  set  at  liberty.  The  first  spinner  therefore 
eeps  faftt  bold  of  it  all  the  while  that  the  reeler  winds  it 
iip«  walkinfT  slowly  up  the  walk,  so  as  to  keep  tbe  yarn 
1f^u'J.Ay  ught  all  the  way.  When  it  is  all  wound  up,  the 
»(.t finer  holds  it  until  another  is  ready  to  follow  it  on  the 
}«?el.  Sometimes,  instead  of  being  wound  on  a  reel  as  they 
are  ma<le,  the  yarns  are  bid  together  in  large  hooks  attached 
to  [0Mh  at  the  tide  of  the  walk  until  about  four  hundred 
are  col:e<;ted  together,  when  they  are  coiled  up  in  a  haul  or 
s-:»-jn,  in  whir h  state  they  an»  ready  for  tamng. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce  machine-spun 
yams,  in  order  to  avoid  the  irregularities  and  defects  of 
tliose  t)rmed  br  hand,  and  the  recent  improvements  effectefl 
\t%  Mr.  Lang,  of  Greenock,  in  the  spinning  of  yams  by  ma- 
#b.n'^.  are  said  to  succeed  very  completely.  By  his  pro- 
*^-t  tr««  htfrop  is  more  completely  heckled,  or  divided 
sbto  tbres,  than  in  the  ewPWOP  Bode  vf  proceeding ;  and 
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the  advantage  of  each  fihce  betiig  laid  at  foil  Ici.r 
the  yam,  instead  of  being  doubled,  as  in  faaod-s^  _ 
is  ensured.    By  a  modification  of  the  nsuad  pnx^^ 
fibres  of  hand-spnn  yams  oiav  be  laid  io  t  full  .t 
instead  of  being  doubUd.  as  when  ibey  enter  tbe  >;. 
their  bight;   but  experiment  has  not  ahovn    an)   ^ 
advantage  firom  such  a  mode  of  spinning-      Tha 
improvement  in  this  operation  was  needAiU  may  be  i.- 
fnaa  the  result  of  a  comparison  between  Mr.  Lang*s  n*  >  - 
spun  yarns  and  those  of  eanal  grist  apnn    by  his.... . 
result  showing  the  stiength  of  the  former  to  excr  . 
latter  by  fiftv-five  per  cent    This  improved    pn:<-- 
been  adopted  by  some  of  the  principal  rope-ma  nu  fa. . 
of  Great  Britain. 

The  common  size  of  rope-yams  is  firom  one-twt  - 
rather  more  than  one-ninth  of  an  inch  diamel^ ;  1 6 o  u* 
of  white  or  nntarred  yam  weighing  finom  two  and  a  i. 
four  poimds. 
.  The  next  process  is  warping  the  yams,  or  stietch^n: 
to  a  given  length,  in  order  that  they  may,  vrhen  foroc. 
a  strand,  bear  the  strain  equally.    When  th«  rope  .« 
tarred,  that  operation  is  usually  performed  upon  the  '. 
immediately  after  their  being  warped ;  as  the  applv^' 
tar  to  the  yams  previous  to  their  combinntion  is  nee  • 
to  the  complete  penetration  of  the  whole  substance  i« 
rope.    The  most  common  method  of  tarring  the  var  ^ 
draw  them  in  hauls  or  skeins  through  the  tar>kett.c  ^ 
capstan ;  bnt  sometimes  the  yarns  are  passed  singl)  ttr 
the  tar,  being  wound  off  one  reel  on  to  another,  :>:.• 
superfluous  tar  being  taken  off  by  passing  tbe  yarn  tlr: 
a  nolo   surrounded  with  spon^  oaknm.    Great  cl:. 
required  in  this  process  that  tSe  tar  may  boU  neiiLc. 
fkst  nor  too  slow,  the  common  heat  being  from  21:2'  to  . 
Fahrenheit    In  Huddart's  patent  of  llfOO^  tbe  cover.:, 
the  tar-kettle  is  recommended,  to  prevent  iJie  e»cap€  t-: 
evaporated  matter,  which  would  make  the  tar  too  th. 
The  degree  of  impregnation  necessary  depends  on  the  k . 
of  cordage ;  cables  and  water- ropes  needinf^  a  considtT. 
quantity  of  tar,  while  Ibr  standing  and  runnmg  riggicg . 
suflicient  that  the  yams  be  well  covered. 

In  making  large  cordage,  it  is  not  usual  to  twi&t  toge': 
at  once,  as  many  yams  as  would  suffice  to  fiirm  s  to\< 
the  required  thickness;  a  suitable  number  of  jtrrA  : 
quently  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five,   are  formed  in:. 
strand,  and  three  or  more   such  strands  are  tAer* 
combined  into  a  rope.    The  twist  of  the  strand  is  i: 
opposite  direction  to  that  of  the  yams  of  which  it  i« 
posed,  in  order  that,  as  before  mentioned,  the  tendi'.- 
untwist  in  the  individual  yarns  may  be  counteric;e>i. : 
taken  advantage  of  to  prevent  the  untwisting  of  tb« 
In  closing  or  laying  the  rope,  three  strands,  or  sl<c 
four,  in  which  case  a  small  central  strand,  or  k 
added,  are  stretched  at  length  along  the  walk,  and  a!'-  - 
at  one  end  to  separate  but  contiguous  hoolu,  and  ^' 
other  to  a  sinj^le  hook;  and  they  are  twisted  togct: 
turning  the  single  hook  in  a  direction  contrary  to  '• 
the  other  three,  a  piece  of  wood  called  a  top,  in  the . 
of  a  truncated  cone,  being  placed  between  tbe  stnniN  - 
kept  during  the  whole  operation  gently  forced  in:  " 
angle  formed  by  the  strahds,  where  they  are  united  I) ' 
closing  or  twisting  of  the  rope.    As  the  rope  shor:t'  - 
closing,  one  end  only  of  the  apparatus  is  fixed,  tbe 
being  on  a  moveable  sledge,  whose  motion  up  tbe  rupe  - 
is  capable  of  regulation  by  suitable  tackle  attached  tu 
by  loading  it  with  weights.    The  top  also  is  moutite-^ 
sledge,  for  closing  large  cordage,  ana  its  rate  of  motk: 
be  retarded,  in  order  to  give  greater  firmness  to  tbe  t^  - 
the  rope.    The  art  of  the  rope-maker,  in  this  o^"-'^ 
consists  in  so  regulating  the  various  movements  tb/ 
strands  may  receive  separately  at  one  end  just  as  u 
twist  as  is  taken  out  of  them  at  the  opposite  end,  t)  • ' 
twisting  the  contrary  way  in  the  process  of  combinai  • " 

Such  is  the  methcra,  more  or  less  modified  by  tbe  ^ 
machinery  employed,  of  forming  a  shroud-kud  or  A. 
laid  rope,  and  such  appears  to  have  been  the  whole  rr ' 
of  rope- leaking  until  cordage  of  very  larre  size  ^^^  - 
for  by  the  progress  of  navigation.    In  maSung  such  it 
not  found  advisable  to  increase  the  number  of  ysn^ 
strand,  it  being  difficult,  when  their  number  is  Wrv : 
to  throw  an  equal  strain  upon  each  and  thereby  obu.i'  ^ 
aggregate  strength.    To  obviate  this  inconvenience.  (• 
or  such  large  ropes  as  are  said  to  be  cabU4aid,  uc  <•  r 
by  tbe  combination  of  smaller  ropes  twisted  ruuua  t-  * 
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Tbe  trtmvrtl  cif  the  4Hpeto  aad  had  qiolitks  af 

tsir  «>»  tf^  ^v-e>»t  of  SMtfc:.!  Uk««i  o»t  m  1*v2  by  Mr. 

f  .'.(;.'j;.2r:.  UL^3'j<9ei»'ul  x*t«^|yu  had  been  ma^  to  sob- 
ft'  '  «ve  o>M  ar»^  Tsr//:^  (i:  ft'..S*tan*«iy  which  wytAd  be  uuo- 
j'..v.«;  Hi  tr»*«r,  ^vr  tar:  bat  luifj  had  been  found  to  nnpede 
lb«  '^Aentioo  '>f  tvutr  ^  Chapmas  iinprorred  the  ordinarr 
tv.  L  r«4,  '  br  b-.*  .l^  th«  tax  ;d  water  one  or  more  Ixuma,  each 
<>f  «7  ii'.b  ex*n»'^%  a  (^^r.-vn  of  jt*  tupcrrabur^iant  and,  ax»d  its 
tu^nj^^  w  '.«'h  «yy:ita.r.-ft  a  d.«e;.g-^ged  ac.d ;'  and,  eeoondlj, 
'  t';.  "'^.'..Zi ..'  1^  ti,«%e  f»ry"«:M<»  until  ibe  tar  baa  thrown  o§ 
a  !»';;«-'  ;.<ir«'.n  of  tu  eM<^nT.al  o:U  uid  become*  more 
I  '  .}  '  ii  ^  >■--*!:  and,  f'-^s.Ij,  br  re»;oring  tbe  requisite 
)/.  •y  ^  ;:^r-.  ^^^  tLe  a'l':.:../a  of  iubttanee»  leta  injunoiu 
a;  1  i»-««  rv^t.  «:.  ar.d  tfiereiore  nkTre  c%»nticuous,  tiz.  br  tbe 


a-v.  '^'r^  of  %~f*^  ta  ,rjr,  arj.aiil  o.:*,  or  tiatahU  eipi 
'^  k/  Of  *.  t^ a'li 2  tiU';ir*r%  attei^d.og  tLiis  proeeM,  an  idea  raaj* 
♦/^  lvrx.*;"i  fjxta  IL«  *•,-,;  ..r.ed  uatement  of  the  reiatire 
•••♦rr.r'.h  ',-(  !.'.*  *T/r4a^«f  witr^out  ant  tar,  with  ecrmm^n  tar, 
i'rl  «/;.  C'  <;/c£»'«>r/t  f  jr.f.«id  tar.  Tbe  rope  wai  made  on 
tt  H  I  I'.  'A  A-j(-»t,  i-«,2,  and  eorjti..'M:d  tvel re  Tarns  in 
•fitft*  %-''^*A:  p»rt  wsif  trj*rd  nnm^^tately,  and  liie  rest 
••*'*->*d  L*,  vqi'#-'  fyf  a^^yul  tr.r^e  morjths,  then  r*'mored  to 
a  f  >-;-/: n  •",-.«  V.t  ihr#-*  monittv-arid  6r,a/.y  kept  at  the 
/  '.'^'y  ■  -.  ?»---»fra»'^CT  i,  j;'j-i,  ta*  date  of  i:.e  Mcood  expe- 
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If  a^-  >•  A«  ^M  t'Jf09, 


7.35         3 
12-35         43 


13  0  S 
13-9  J 


per  eent 


t"  'I 

yi-./K  .         *         .     3;4 

i,Anm'/7i  **rr*?i    ,         *     '-iJ'2 
l*i'fs4  ».•;*  ^.-.r.;,  *1  lar     Tf  I 

K^'iafa"  '/.'/  «^  th'-v;  ^x^«  riments  appear,  Mr.  Cbaptnan's 
pr'r"«r»«  !ia*  Ti'>*  l/'*ri  \j"jj^]it  in*o  general  use. 

8«f  J /^{'!}  H^hf.%  ha/1  *r^rne  ro(^es  tarred  with  teak  tar, 
by  %»ay  of  ex{f«;:ixnc*rif,  and  found  them  to  be  one-tfaird 
ftCron^er  than  ih'/»e  done  wjth  common  tar.  Tanning  has 
biffn  Iriud  for  tbe  prcserraiion  of  ropes,  but  apparently 
without  realizing  any  decide«l  ad^-antage.  The  same  may, 
if  the  writer  be  not  misinformed,  l>e  Mated  of  Kyan's  pro- 
rji%»  for  tbe  prevention  of  dry-rot.  A  solution  of  caoutchouc, 
in  lieu  of  tar,  has  been  Uftcd  with  success. 

Several  olher  kinds  of  vegetable  fibre  have  been  made 
us»  of  in  the  manufacture  of  cordage,  and  some  appear 
greatly  to  exceed  hemp  in  strength.  In  a  comparative  trial 
made  at  Paris  between  ropes  made  of  hemp  and  of  the 
aloe  from  Algiers,  the  latter  was  found  to  bear  2000  kilo- 
grammes, while  the  former,  of  equal  size,  bore  only  400. 
Ropes  have  been  formed  also  of  long  wool,  but  they  are 
only  about  one- third  as  strong  as  the  best  hempen  cordage 
of  the  same  size.  Ropes  composed  of  fibres  of  hemp  inter- 
mixed with  threads  of  caoutchouc  are  very  valuable  for 
some  purposes,  owing  to  their  superior  strength  and  elas- 
t  ticity.  Their  power  of  bearing  sudden  jerks  without  in- 
jury is  a  highly  important  property.  It  may  be  mentioned 
that  such  a  rope  has  been  used  with  the  grapnel  or  anchor 
of  the  great  Nassau  balloon,  and  found  to  arrest  tbe  balloon 
without  any  unpleasant  check  when  the  grapnel  catches. 
Ropes  made  of  thongs  of  ox-bide  twisted  together,  are  used 
in  the  rope-bridges  of  Peru,  and  for  some  other  purposes. 

Ropes  formed  of  iron  wire  have  been,  within  the  last  few 
years,  introduced  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  have  been 
found  to  effect  a  great  saving  of  expense  from  their  durability 
and  superior  lightness.  From  a  paper  communicated  by  Count 
Breunner  to  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  in  1S38,  it  appears  that  such  ropes  had  been  intro- 
duced about  seven  years  before,  in  the  silver  mines  of  the 
Harz  Mountains,  and  had  been  found  so  advantageous  as 
almost  entirely  to  supersede  flat  and  round  ropes  of  hemp 
in  the  mines  of  Hungary,  and  most  of  those  in  the  Austrian 
dominions.  The  count  observes  that  these  iron  ropes  are 
nearly  equal  in  stren{;tb  to  solid  bars  of  the  same  diameter, 
and  equal  to  hempen  ropes  of  four  times  their  weight.  One 
of  them  had  been  in  use  for  upwards  of  two  years  without 
any  perceptible  wear,  though  a  common  flat  rope  perform- 
ing the  same  work  would  not  have  lasted  much  more  than 
one  year.  The  diametor  of  the  largest  rope  in  ordinary  use 
is  stated  to  be  one  inch  and  a  half,  and  it  is  composed  of 
three  strands,  each  containing  five  wires  of  two  lines  in 
diameter.  Great  care  is  observed  in  tbe  manufacture  of  these 
n»pe?«,  that  the  ends  of  the  wires  may  be  set  deep  in  the  in- 
icnur  ul  :hc  lu;  e,  and  thai  tMo  eitd%  may  not  occur  near  the 
same  purt.  In  use,  it  is  nece»Hary  that  the  ropes  be  wound 
o  1  a  rounder  of  not  less  than  eight  feet  diameter,  and  be 


ork  with  a  wire  rc^  as  sot  with 

PHor  to  the  dale  of  this 
tained  in  this  eocntrr  far  the 
and  they  have  sinee  been  iiiipnuiil  sad 
upon.    The  ropes  of  Mz.  Andxcv  Smitlu  wbo  sppci-* 
moat  m  the  introdoctioo  of  wire  ropca  in  tiiis  oocci.7 
been  oaed  in  Bine*  and  shippcng  far  tone  jemn ;  1 
being  adopted  for  other  porinaea^  bavins  nndergor^  1 
factory  tnal  for  icreral  moolfas on  the  London  ani  :' 
wall  railway,  where  the  tnina  are  drmsm   by  sfA 
engAoes  and  ropesw    They  are  Ibnned  in  Tnrioui  v. 
oording  to  their  mtended  nee.   For  itanding  riggrri^  1*- 
untwined  vires  are  csfiaTed,  bound  loand  with  r ! 
small  hempen  oordaige  aaturaled  with  a  nolotioa  cf 
chone,  asphaltam,  or  other  preaermtive  firom  m>r. 
ropes  may  likewise  be  mnde  of  straight  viraa,  inter* 
or  mapped  with  hempen  yam,  or  seved  belvoeo  &. 
&e. ;  but  the  patentee  prefers  uang  them  with  1  « 
twist.    Other  ropes  are  formed  much  ixk  tbe  same  •. 
those  of  hemp,  the  wires  taking  tbe  place  of  rope-yir  < 
being  twisted  into  strands,  and  eombined  into  ro(<^». 
hawser-laid  and  cable-laid.    Die  twitting  sboold  b/  • 
hard  as  in  hempen  ooidage ;  and  aU  the  wires  most  i- 
tected  by  an  anti-oorroave  composition,  or  by  ooar : :  - 
tin,  zinc,  &e.    In  tbe  potent  obtained  bj  Mr.  Nfv> 
Dundee,  for  improTements  in  wire  ropei»  coating  «  :: 
following  mixture  is  reoommended: — ^Tar.siz  parts:  i  .• 
oil,  two  parts ;  and  tallow,  one  part :  tbe  whole  being  c: 
together,  and  applied  while  boL    In  this  patent  jt  i^: 
p<Med  to  twist  wires  round  a  core,  either  of  wire,  hemp  . 
spun  yam,  or  other  material,  to  form  a  strand;  and  t-- 
such  strands  round  a  similar  eore  when  there  are  more :. 
three  strands  in  a  rope.     For  joining  the  wires.  Mes 
Smith  and  Newall  both  recommended  twisting  their  e; 
together  for  a  few  inches;  and  the  latter  also  su?t]^is 
possibility,  in  some  cases,  of  welding  them.    Yrire  r* 
may  be  very  conveniently  and  firmly  secured  ftt  their  end* 
passing  them  through  the  small  end  of  a  conical  collar.  * 
doubling  up,  or  upsetting^  the  ends  of  the  wires,  « 
may  then  be  welded  into  a  solid  maae^  or  secured  bv :. 
ning  melted  brass  or  solder  among  them.    The  colUrs  1 
then  be  attached,  in  various  ways,  to  anything  with  wh 
is  desired  to  connect  the  rope ;  or  they  may,  as  sug^e* : 
Newall's  patent,  be  screwed  together,  so  as  to  untt«  se^ 
lengths  of  rope. 

Iron  IS  the  material  usually  employed  for  wire  rope« 
copper  and  other  metals  may  also  be  used. 

The  annexed  table,  showing  the  comparative  size : 
weight  per  fathom  for  equal  strength,  gives  tbe  reM 
experiments  with  the  wire  ropes  of  Mr.  Andrew  Smi.. 
may  serve  to  show  their  great  superiority  to  tho&e  o(  - 
which  they  surpass  even  in  flexibility : — 


*■ . 


Hemp  Rupe. 

Pntent  Win  Rope. 

RpV  • 

Sise. 

Walght  p«r  fiiUiom. 

Size.    Weight  per  ftitkon. 

stni'    ■' 

IndiM. 

Iba.     OS. 

Inches.          Ibe.     os. 

toot. 

3 

2        4 

I*              1        4 

2     \: 

4 

3      15 

1#              1       9 

3    ^ 

5 

6       0 

If             1      14 

6     1- 

6 

9       0 

2               2       2 

6     V 

7 

12       3 

2f             2       9 

6    I. 

8 

14       3 

2}             4       1 

9     1' 

9 

19       6 

3               5       4 

15      fi 

10 

25       0 

3i             7       1 

24     ^ 

11 

30       0 

4             11       6 

29      ^ 

12 

36       8 

4^           15     12 

3j     4 

RORASS.    [Trondhkim.] 

RORQUAL.     [Whalbs.] 

ROSA  (from  the  Latin  Rosa^  through    tbe  w 
of  the  French  Rote ;  the  Latin  *  Rosa  *  and  tbe  Qreti 
are  evidently  the  same),   the  name  of  the  most  v: 
sally  admired  and  cultivated  genus  of  plants  forioin^ 
type  of  the  natural  order  Rosaceae. 

The  rose  was  known  in  early  times,  and  was  as  gr  '  - 
fiivourito  among  tbe  nations  of  antiquity  as  it  is  in  ic  -' 
times.    The  rose  is  found  generally  in  almost  evety  co^ 
of  the  northern  hemisphere,  both  in  the  Old  and  > 
World;  from  Sweden  to  the  north  of  Afrioa;  from  K  ** 
tchatka  to  Bengal,  and  fW>m  Hudson's  Bay  to  the  n>  " 
tains  of  Mexico.     It  is  not  found  in  Sonth  AiBer<i 
in  Australia.    All  the  species  are  included  between  <*' 
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persistent,  conniTent;  disk  thickened,  closing  tbe  fauces. 
The  best  known  species  of  this  division  is  the  B»  alba,  white 
rose ;  it  has  rugo^  glaucous  leaves,  with  simple  serratvres 
and  acicalar  unequal  prickles,  by  which  it  may  be  distin- 
guished from  both  R.  tommttota  and  R.  caninat  with  which 
it  is  liable  to  be  confounded.  It  is  a  native  of  Piedmont, 
CochinChina,  Denmark,  France,  and  Saxony.  Its  flowers 
are  very  large,  exhaling  a  delicious  ihigrance.  A  number  of 
handsome  varieties  are  found  in  gardens,'  as  the  maiden's 
blush,  double,  semi-double,  single  blush,  white,  &c. 
In  the  garden  the  varieties  of  this  species,  varying  in 
the  colour  of  iheir  flowers  from  pure  white  to  vivid  rose, 
controst  well  with  beds  of  darker  varieties.  They  make 
good  standards,  bear  close  pruning,  and  blossom  abundantly. 
IL  HibemicOy  the  Irish  rose,  belongs  to  this  division,  and  is 
interesting  to  the  botanist  as  being  entirely  confined  to 
Ireland. 

7.  RuBtoiNOSA,  unequal  and  sometimes  bristly  prickles, 
ovate  or  oblong  leaflets,  with  glands  and  diverging  serra- 
tures,  persistent  sepals,  thickened  disk,  and  arched  root- 
shoots.  To  this  division  belongs  the  eglantine,  or  sweet 
briar  {Rtaa  rubiginosd).  It  is  common  in  Britain  in  bushy 
places  on  a  dry  gravelly  soil.  From  its  extensive  diffusion 
it  has  been  subjected  to  a  variety  of  changes  in  external 
character,  and  as  a  consequence  of  this  has  received  a  ^reat 
variety  of  names.  It  is  characterised  by  hooked  snmes, 
opaque  rugous  leaflets,  and  hairy  peduncles  and  calyces* 
The  Austrian  briar  {Rosa  lutea)  is  nearly  allied  to  the  latter, 
but  is  known  by  its  foliage  existing  only  at  the  extremitv  of 
the  branches,  prickles  under  the  stipule,  and  leaflets  hol- 
low. The  most  brilliant  yellow  roses  are  produced  from 
this  species.  They  require  a  moist  soil  and  dry  pure  air, 
and  will  do  wrthout  severe  pruning. 

8.  Caninjb,  with  equal  hooked  prickles ;  oval  eglandulose 
leaflets,  with  connivent  serratures,  deciduous  sepals,  and 
thickened  disk  closing  the  throat.  To  this  division  belong 
many  of  the  varieties  called  autumnal  or  perpetual  roses, 
on  account  of  their  blooming  late  in  the  season  and  con- 
tinuing in  flower  a  long  time.  Most  of  the  perpetual  roses 
are  highly  fragrant,  and  more  so  in  the  latter  than  the  early 
months  of  the  vear.  The  soil  in  which  they  are  grown  can- 
not be  too  rich.  In  order  to  secure  fUll  blossoms  in  the 
autumn,  all  the  flower-buds  should  be  cut  off  in  June,  the 
shoots  shortened,  an4  the  plants  well  watered  and  manured. 
They  should  never  be  planted  on  dry  lawns,  and  wherever 
placed  they  should  be  manured  everv  year.  By  retarding 
and  forcine  them,  these  roses  may  be  made  to  blossom 
eight  months  in  the  year.  Of  the  roses  in  this  group  that 
have  afforded  varieties  for  the  garden,  the  /?.  Indica,  Chinese 
rose,  stands  first  It  is  known  by  its  whitish  green  or  purple 
stem,  stout  falcate  distant  prickles,  stamens  bent  inwaids, 
and  semi-double  usually  red  flowers.  It  is  found  wild  in 
China  about  Canton.  It  blossoms  six  or  eight  months  in 
the  year.  The  varieties  of  this  plant  are  quite  hardy ;  their 
colour  varies  from  a  delicate  blush  to  a  most  brilliant  red. 
There  is  a  hybrid  variety  between  this  species  and  the  R, 
odorctta,  which  is  well  known  in  gardens  under  the  name  of 
tea-scented  China  rose  {Rosa  Indica  odoraia).  This  rose 
is  the  parent  of  a  great  number  of  sorts  in  gardens.  They 
are  the  roses  which  are  most  commonly  sold  in  Paris  in  little 
bouquets  wrapped  roun4  with  coloured  paper.  Most  of  the 
varieties  of  this  plant  are  French,  and  only  a  few  will  grow 
in  this  country ;  they  are  fleeting  in  duration,  and  will  not 
bear  the  cold  well.  They  blossom  best  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember. When  grown  on  their  own  roots  in  moist  soils  and 
situations,  they  must  have  a  raised  border  in  some  warm 
and  sheltered  place:  the  border  should  be  a  compost  of 
rotten  manure  or  leaves,  light  loam,  and  sand,  in  equal 
parts,  and  raised  about  eighteen  inches  above  the  surface. 
When  grown  aa  low  standards,  they  should  be  taken  up  in 
November. 

The  Bourbon  rose  (R,  Bourboniana)  is  a  natural  hybrid 
oetween  R,  Indica  and  a  variety  called  red  four-seasons. 
This  hybrid  was  found  amongst  a  number  of  the  latter 
plants  in  a  hedge  in  the  Isle  of  Bourbon.  It  was  brought 
to  Paris,  and  has  since  produced,  many  beautiful  varieties. 
The  flowers  of  this  rose  are  very  handsome,  pendulous, 
with  fine  colours,  and  a  most  delicious  fragrance.  The  va- 
rieties are  not  yet  much  known  to  English  cultivators. 
They  form  a  pretty  addition  to  clumps  of  roses,  or  may  be 
giuwn  in  bedbs  as  standards  and  as  pillars.  Mr.  Rivers,  in 
his  *  Roi»e- Amateur's  Guide,'  says,  *  I  consider  the  culture 
of  these  roses  only  in  its  ini'ancy ;  wo  shall  ultimately  have 


the  richest  huef  combined  with  perfection  of  fbrm,  and  tbe 
complete  p»leniiude  of  their  flower.* 

Tne  Noisette  rose  was  grown  fVom  seeds  produced  from 
R,  moichata  impregnated  with  R.  Indica.  It  was  flr»t 
reared  in  America.  In  many  of  the  sorts  the  cIust«Ti-l 
habit'^and  peculiar  frag^rance  of  the  musk-rose  prevails; 
whilst  in  others  the  perfiime  and  magnificent  flowers  of  te  i- 
scented  rotes  are  apparent  They  form  an  elegant  secti<  n 
of  flowers  for  the  rosarium,  producing  sometimes  as  ra:ir.y 
as  seventy  or  eighty  flowers  in  a  corymn.  They  are  all  %  e  r^ 
hardy.  * 

Rosa  Latcranceana,  the  miniature  or  Lawranoe  ro«-?. 
named  after  Miss  Lawrance,  who  published  a  collection  jf 
drawings  of  roses,  belonn  to  this  division.  It  was  firtt 
brought  f^om  China,  .ina  ia  probably  only  a  dwarf  vane  ry 
oTR.  Indica  or  R.  semper/hrens,  which  it  closely  resembie'i 
in  structure.  All  the  varieties  are  known  by  their  diminu- 
tive size;  some  of  these  little  'fair^  roses*  produce  blossiim^ 
when  they  are  not  more  than  six  mches  high.  In  culrira- 
tion  they  will  not  bear  moisture,  requiring  in  most  soil<  a 
very  dry  warm  raised  border.  They  form  elegant  ornaments 
for  the  drawing-room.  R.  canina,  the  dogrose»  is  one  of 
the  most  common  species  of  the  division  in  this  countn, 
and  flrom  its  varying  characters  has  given  origin  to  a  great 
number  of  names  supposed  to  represent  species.  This  i&  ti,c 
species  used  for  making  conserve  of  roses. 

9.  Systtljb,  styles  cohering  in  an  elongated  column . 
stipules  adnate.  The  habit  of  the  plants  of  this  divi«-i.  u 
is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  last.  R.  arvensis,  the  fiei'l 
or  white  dog-rose,  belongs  to  this  group.  It  is  a  very  cuin- 
mon  plant  in  many  parts  of  England,  adorning  the  hed{;f«4 
with  Its  elegant  snowy  blossoms.  It  has  cord-like  shats 
unequal  falcated  prickles,  leaflets  glaucous  beneath;  d;- 
verging  stipules,  and  ovate  crimson  fruit.  Tbe  varieties  "f 
this  and  allied  species,  as  22.  muttiflora  and  R,  iempervirm '. 
produce  the  climbing  roses  of  the  garden,  of  which  tlit- it 
are  a  great  number  now  to  be  had.  They  can  be  grown  ls 
underwood,  and  nothing  would  add  more  to  the  beauty  of  t 
shrubbery  than  the  introduction  of  the  undergrowth  of  the 
varieties  of  these  roses.  They  grow  with  most  vigour  whcr. 
prostrate ;  but  can  be  earned  up  framea,  which  may  be  made 
into  various  shapes  for  the  purpose  of  effect. 

R,  tnoschaia,  the  musk-rose,  is  one  of  the  oldest  inhal  i:- 
ants  of  our  gardens.  It  is  found  native  in  the  North  of 
Africa,  and  in  the  temperate  and  warm  provinces  of  Span. 
It  has  slender  recurved  prickles,  the  surfaces  of  its  leaflets 
of  different  colours;  acute  narrow  stipules,  with  numcru.^ 
white  fragrant  flowers.  It  is  an  autumnal  rose,  and  is  rcrv 
generally  cultivated  on  account  of  the  beautiful  musk  sccit 
of  its  flowers.  It  is  a  tender  plant,  and  our  winters  are 
generally  too  severe  for  it.  Its  bunches  of  flowers  are  fre- 
quently very  large,  requirin&r  props  for  their  support.  The 
musky  odour  is  most  powerful  at  night  It  is  supposed  to 
be  the  famous  rose  of  Persia,  in  the  branches  of  which  the 
poets  of  that  country  delight  to  describe  the  buUnd  (singing 
nightingale)  pouring  forth  her  music 

10.  Sanksianjb,  nearly  free  subulate  stipules*  usually 
deciduous;  ternate  shining  leaflets  and  climbing  stems. 
This  is  the  last  division  of  the  species  of  rosea.  The  mu^t 
remarkable  species  in  this  group  is  the  Roia  BanktkT, 
Banksian  rose,  named  after  uidy  Banks.  It  ia  a  native  <«f 
China,  and  has  very  numerous  double  sweet-scented  nod- 
ding flowers,  which  are  arranged  in  umbel-hke  corymb*. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  plants  of  the  genua ;  it  gro^^ 
well  in  the  open  air,  but  is  tender,  and  requires  to  be  grown 
against  a  wall  or  in  a  sheltered  situation.  It  grows  an  i 
blossoms  better  in  a  dry  than  in  a  moist  situation.  Tbo 
branches  should  never  be  shortened,  aa  it  prevents  tl.t-.r 
producing  flowers.  The  seeds  are  not  perfected  in  v.k^ 
country,  but  are  in  Spain  and  Italy. 

The  rose  is  more  frequently  cultivated  as  an  omamc:, 
than  for  its  applications  to  medicine  or  the  arta.  It  i.^^ 
however  astrmgent  and  tonic  properties  which  render  i 
useful  in  medicine.  In  the  East  it  is  extensively  gruNvn 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring,  in  a  variety  of  ways,  tiic* 
volatile  oil  which  gives  it  its  delicious  fragrance.  For  th«*^ 
purposes  the  species  that  are  mostly  cultivated  arc  R.  nt  t- 
chatOy  centifolia,  and  damascena,  from  all  of  which  thu  att:  . 
butter,  essence,  or  oil  of  roses  may  be  procured  in  o  u- 
siderable  quantities,  [Attar.]  The  attar  of  roses  form-  a  \ 
object  of  considerable  commercial  importance  on  tbo  r.>-.>t 
of  Barbary,  in  Syria,  Persia,  India,  and  various  part«  of  t.f* 
East.    Many  other  perfumes  are  made  Drum  ro^es,  and  ai  • 
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ttreral  distinct  layers,  the  upper  one  of  which  is  sold  as  | 
rose-oil.  The  Chinese  adopt  a  similar  expedient.  Genuine 
attar  of  roses  at  all  temperatures  helow  80°  Fahr.  is  a  crys- 
talline solid,  and  generally  colourless.  At  90*  Fahr.  its 
specific  gravity  is  0*832.  It  consists  of  two  volatile  prin- 
ciples, one  solid,  the  other  liquid,  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
in  the  proportion  of  one  part  of  the  first  to  two  of  the 
latter.  The  first  is  a  stearopten,  the  last  an  eleopten.  The 
entire  oil,  according  to  Gobel,  consists  of  carbon  69*66,  hy- 
drogen 16-06,  and  oxygen  14*28  ;  but  the  analyses  of  Saus- 
sure  and  Blanchet  do  not  correspond  with  this :  Saussure 
says  it  contains  nitrogen  also.  This  proves  the  variable 
nature  of  the  article  sold  as  attar,  which  is  almost  con- 
stantly adulterated.  When  mixed  with  any  essential  oil, 
such  as  that  of  an  Indian  grass  (Andropogon,  Aoorus  Cala- 
mus), or  of  sandal-wood,  or  of  rhodium  (from  Convolvulus 
Scoparius),  the  sophistication  is  not  easy  of  detection,  but 
if  with  fixed  oils,  blotting-paper  will  reveal  their  presence. 
Alcohol  is  no  criterion  of  the  purity ;  for  when  castor-oil  has 
been  used  to  adulterate  the  attar,  it  is  as  soluble  as  the  rose- 
oil  iu  alcohol  of  sp.gr.  0*815.  Attar  of  roses  is  chiefly 
brought  from  Constantinople  and  Smyrna.  It  is  subject  to 
a  duty  of  U,  AdL  per  lb.  In  1838,  973  lbs.  and  in  1839,  754 
lbs.  paid  the  duty. 

(Pereira's  Materia  Medica.) 

ROSA  SALVA'TOR  was  bom  at  Renella  or  Arenella,  a 
village  in  the  environs  of  Naples,  on  the  20th  of  June,  1615, 
and  he  was  originally  intended  for  the  church.  Whilst 
yet  a  boy  be  manifested  a  strong  propensity  for  drawing, 
and  in  order  to  cure  him  his  parents  procured  his  admission 
as  a  student  in  the  college  of  the  congregation  of  Somasca 
in  Naples;  but  before  the  expiration  of  the  usual  period  of 
residence,  he  was  either  expelled  or  voluntarilv  quitted 
the  college.  On  his  return  to  Renella  he  devoted  his  time 
to  the  study  of  music,  and  cultivated  his  .talent  for  poetry, 
and  on  the  marriage  of  his  eldest  sister  with  Francesco 
Francanzani,  a  disciple  of  the  Spaguuoletto  school,  he  at- 
tended the  studio  of  that  artist.  He  also  studied  from 
nature  in  oil-colour,  and  in  1633  went  from  Naples  on  a 
tour  through  the  wild  scenery  of  La  Basilicata,  La  Puglia, 
and  Calabria.  During  his  absence  he  associated  with  ban- 
ditti. At  this  period  Salvator  seems  to  have  fostered 
and  matured  his  taste  for  romantic  scenery,  and  the  studies 
which  he  made  of  groups  and  single  figures  whilst  with 
the  bandits  served  him  as  valuable  materials  for  his 
future  worka.  Soon  after  his  arrival  at  Renella  his  fa- 
tuer  died,  leaving  the  fiimily  dependent  upon  Salvator, 
who  was  then  certainly  not  more  than  eighteen  years  of 
age,  for  tbeir  support.  To  perform  this  duty,  he  executed 
with  great  rapidity  subjects  on  primed  paper,  his  poverty 
not  enabhng  him  to  purchase  canvas,  and  sold  them  to  the 
dealers  who  keep  the  staHs  in  the  Strada  della  Carit&  in 
Naples.  One  of  these,  representing  the  story  of  Hagar  and 
Ishmael,  was  seen  and  purchased  by  Giovanni  Lan franco, 
who  was  then  in  the  city  decorating  the  church  of  Gesii 
Nuovo  for  the  Jesuits.  The  admiration  of  that  painter  was 
valuable  to  Salvator,  for  his  works  rose  in  price  accordingly, 
but  at  the  same  time  it  laid  him  open  to  the  malice  and 
envy  of  other  Neapolitan  artists.  They  ridiculed  the  efforts 
of  a  man  who  had  been  obliged  to  seek  the  patronage  of 
mean  dealers,  and  he  retorted  upon  them  in  epigrams,  and 
satirical  verses  which  he  set  to  music  and  sang.  He  how- 
ever obtained  the  friendship  of  Aniello  Falcone,  an  eminent 
Sainter  of  battles,  the  first  and  best  of  the  pupils  of 
paguuoletto,  who  gave  him  instruction,  and  after  a  time  in- 
troduced him  to  the  notice  of  that  great  painter,  from  whose 
advipe  and  practice  he  derived  great  benefit. 

On  the  invitation  of  his  former  friend,  who  was  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Cardinal  Brancaccio,  he  repaired  to 
Rome.  Here  he  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  the  cardinal,  who 
took  him  to  the  bishopric  of  Viterbo,  where  he  painted  an 
altar-piece  representing  the  incredulity  of  St.  Thomas,  for 
the  Cbiesa  della  Morte,  and  other  works.  In  1639  he 
went  again  to  Rome.  The  reputation  of  Salvator  was 
now  at  its  height ;  he  was  esteemed  as  a  painter,  a  poet, 
a  musician,  and  an  actor,  for  the  plays  which  he  per- 
formed were  written  by  him,  the  music  composed  by  his 
hand,  and  the  principal  character  representea  by  himself. 
As  an  artist,  he  was  most  extensively  patronised,  uid  at  very 
high  prices.  In  1647,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolt  of 
saniello  at  Naples,  Salvator  Rosa  returned  to  that  city, 
became  a  member  of  the  band.  On  the  suppression  of 
revolt,  he  made  hii  escape  liom  Naples  in  the  train  of  the 


Prince  Carlo  Giovanni  de*  Medici,  with  whom  he  went  t -» 
Florence,  where  he  was  employed  by  the  grand-duke  t  -^ 
paint  in  the  Pitti  Palace.  Here  he  associated  ^jth 
the  literati  and  the  principal  nobility.  After  remaiintv 
several  years  at  Florence,  he  returned  to  Rome.  ati<) 
was  again  extensively  employed.  In  1663  he  executed 
three  pictures  for  the  exhibition  of  San  Giovanni;  one  wu% 
Pythagoras  on  the  sea-shore,  the  second  was  the  same  iihi- 
losopher  recounting  his  visit  to  the  infernal  regions,  an! 
the  third  the  Propl^t  Jeremiah  thrown  into  a  pit  for  havint; 

Erophesied  the  fall  of  Jerusalem;  and  aoon  after  he  produce  «I 
is  most  celebrated  picture,  the  Catiline  Conspirary.  Ii 
1668,  at  the  annual  exhibition  of  the  Feast  of  San  Gio%*ani.i 
Decollate,  he  placed  his  Saul  and  the  Witch  of  Endor  n\ 
competition  with  the  works  then  shown  of  the  elder  master^. 
He  did  not  execute  many  important  works  after  this,  an<l 
died  of  an  attack  of  the  dropsy,  on  the  15th  of  March,  1 67  ^ 
He  was  buried  in  the  vestibule  of  the  church  of  Santa 
Maria  degli  Angioli,  which  was  erected  over  tho  ruins  of 
the  baths  of  Diocletian,  by  Michel  Angelo.  Salvator  Kos  \ 
left  one  son,  by  Lucrezia,  a  mistress,  who  accompanied  lum 
from  Florence,  and  to  whom  he  was  married  shortly  befoi  c 
his  death. 

Rosa  possessed  great  invention,  and  had  a  wonderful  dri- 
lity  of  execution.  He  is  superior  when  he  confines  his  efl'vir!  <> 
to  works  of  the  easel  size,  and  his  figures  are  then  corre'-t 
in  drawing  and  spirited  in  design.  Such  is  the  case  in  h  % 
picture  of  Atilius  Regulus,  formerly  in  the  Palazzo  Colon  !•  a 
at  Rome,  and  now  in  the  possession  of  the  earl  of  Darnicv. 
Of  his  landscapes,  it  may  be  observed,  that  he  wholly  r« - 
jected  the  simplicity  and  amenity  cultivated  by  Claude  n*.  1 
by  Poussin,  and  indulged  in  gloomy  effects  and  roniani.:* 
forms ;  nor  are  his  sea-pieces  less  forcible ;  in  them  he  re- 
presents the  desolate  shores  of  Calabria,  and  not  un fre- 
quently adds  interest  to  his  works  by  the  terror  of  s!i  {>- 
wreck.  According  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  he  gives  a 
peculiar  cast  of  nature,  which,  though  void  of  gr«i<><-. 
ele^nce,  and  simplicity,  though  it  has  nothing  of  that  kW- 
vation  and  dignity  which  belong  to  the  grand  style,  h^s 
yet  that  sort  of  dignity  which  belongs  to  savage  and  uncul- 
tivated nature  ;  and  Fuseli  says,  that  though  Salvator  R«.^j 
was  without  choice  of  form  in  design  or  much  propriety  i  { 
conception,  and  though  his  talent  was  better  adapte«i  t  • 
smaller  dimensions,  he  could  fill  a  large  canvas  with  terr.fic 
effects,  of  which  the  Conspiracy  of  Catiline,  formerly  in  ti.. 
Casa  Martelli,  and  now  at  the  Pitti  Palace  at  Florence.  i«  a 
pov^erful  instance.  The  subject  of  the  Witch  of  Endor  h  i» 
been  by  some  persons  extravagantly  praised,  but  the  la^i- 
named  acute  critic  has  observed  that  the  toads,  bats,  skele- 
tons, and  other  accessories  are  vainly  accumulated  to  paUta  •* 
the  want  of  dignity  and  pathos  in  Saul,  and  of  subliiDi(>  la 
the  apparition.  He  however  admits  that  in  lancWapc  S.il- 
vator  was  a  genius. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  his  pictures  in  England 
several  of  which  are  in  the  collections  of  the  Marquis  *,i 
Westminster,  Lord  Francis  Egerton,  the  Duke  of  IXm.^d- 
shire,  the  Earl  of  Darulev,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  an  \ 
others.  The  Finding  of  Moses,  at  Stowe,  was  purrha>v^ 
from  the  Orleans  collection  for  2500A  His  etchings  con»>: 
of  about  ninety  in  number,  executed  in  a  spirited  at  '\ 
masterly  style.  The  chiaro-*scuro  is  admirably  roanagt  1. 
and  the  heads  of  the  figures  arte  full  of  expression.  II.> 
monogram  is  composed  of  an  8  and  an  R  combined,  the- 
former  letter  drawn  over  the  straight  line  of  the  latter. 

Some  of  the  music-books  of  Salvator  Rosa  were,  aroonL*«: 
other  musical  manuscripts,  purchased  by  Dr.  Bumev.  .-kt 
Rome,  and  amongst  many  airs  and  cantatas  by  differvt. . 
masters  there  were  eight  entire  cantatas,  written,  ser,  at:<i 
transcribed  by  the  painter  himself.  From  the  specimen  ^f 
his  talents  for  music  there  given,  there  seems  to  be  no  duul : 
that  he  had  a  truer  genius  for  this  science,  in  point  of  mo 
lody,  than  any  of  his  predecessors  or  contemporaries,  an<! 
there  is  a  strength  of  expression  in  his  verses  which  niu-^t 
always  place  him  above  the  middle  rank  of  poeta.  To  li.« 
other  accomplishments  he  added  architecture,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Pascoli,  he  understood  perfectly,  and  he  exce.U  <! 
as  a  comic  actor,  an  improvisatore,  and  a  performer  on  vai  .^.u  % 
musical  instruments.  {Biographie  Univertelle ;  Life  ^^^- i 
Times  qf  Salvator  Rosa^  by  Lady  Morgan ;  Bryan  s  aiul 
Strutt*s  Dictionary,  &c.) 

ROSA  DA  TrVOLL    [Roos.] 

ROSA'CEA.   (Malacology.)    [DipHYDES.voLix.,  p.  1^'.; 

ROSA'CEiBy  a  natural  order  of  Polypetalous  e&ogensi 
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wiih  4-  or  5-lobed  calyx ;  4  or  5  regular  petah ;  indefinite 
perigjmous  stamens;  exalbuminous  seeds;  and  alternate 
itipulate  leaves.  The  plants  of  this  order  are  allied  to 
l/brysobalanacesD,  from  which  they  may  be  distinguished  by 
their  styles  proceeding  from  the  side  of  the  ovarium  near  the 
apex,  and  not  from  the  base,  and  by  their  regular  petals 
and  stamens.  They  are  distinguished  from  Fabaces  (Le- 
gaminoscD)  by  their  regular  petals  and  stamens,  and  espe- 
cially by  the  odd  segment  of  the  calyx  being  posterior,  and 
not  anterioi;  as  in  that  order.  The  genera  of  this  order  may 
\e  arranged  under  four  groups  or  suborders,  the  prin- 
npal  distinctions  of  which  will  be  seen  in  the  following 
analysis: — 

Carpels  nume<x>us. 

Ovaries  superior.    RasACSiS  (proper). 
Ovaries  inferior.    Pombji. 
Carpels  solitaty. 

Fruit  a  drupe.    Amyodalbjb. 
Fruit  a  nut.    SANOinsoR8B.fi. 

Posaoese  proper  include  the  true  Roses  (Rosesa),  the 
Cmquefoils  (Potentillessjb  the  Spirsas  (SpirosD),  and  the 
Neuradas  (Neurades).  They  are  heii>aceou8  plants  or 
shrubs.  Thia  ftmily  includes  about  570speoie8  and  20 
genera,  principally  inhabitants  of  the  temperate  and  cold 
X  jnes  of  the  northern  hemisphere  of  the  New  and  Old  World ; 
a  very  few  are  found  on  high  land  within  the  tropics,  and  a 
small  number  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  None  of  the 
plsnts  of  this  section  of  the  order  are  unwholesome;  they 
are  characterised  by  the  presence  of  an  astringent  principli^ 
vfaich  has  ledlo  the  use  of  many  of  them  in  medicine. 

Pome»  are  known  by  the  adhesion  of  their  ovaries  to  the 
sides  of  the  calyx,  forming  the  fruit  called  a  pome.  Their 
vnila  are  always  in  pain.  The  tendency  of  the  flowers  of 
iliis  family  to  revert  to  their  normal  state  frequently  affords 
ir*structive  examples  of  morphological  changes.  The  fruit 
of  many  of  the  species  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of 
Bialic  acid,  which  gives  to  the  fruit  its  peculiar  flavour.  The 
apple,  pear,  medlar,  quince,  service-tree,  and  mountain-ash 
belong  to  this  family.  They  are  inhabitants  of  Europe, 
Northern  Asia,  the  mountains  of  India,  and  North  Ame- 


rica. 


Amygdalee  have  but  a  8injg:le  carpel,  which,' when  ripe, 
b  a  drupe;  but  they  are  also  distinguished  amongst  Rosaoefls 
hj  their  leaves  containing  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  their 
hark  yielding  gum.  They  are  natives  exclusively  of  the 
northern  hemisphere,  where  they  are  found  in  cold  or  tem- 
fvrate  climates.  Many  of  the  species  are  poisonous,  on  ac- 
tMuut  of  the  hydrocyanic  acid  they  contain.  They  yield 
Luwever  some  of  our  most  valued  fruits,  as  the  peach,  nec- 
tdune,  plum,  apricot,  cherry,  and  almond,  which  last  is 
tLe  iced  of  the  Amygdalus  communis. 


"am. 
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SaiiguisorbesD  are  nof  only  known  by  their  solitary  car- 
ffeU,  but  they  are  destitute  of  petals,  and  have  a  hard  thick- 
P.a,  No.  1251. 


ened  calyx.  They  are  found  wild  in  heaths,  hedges,  and 
exposed  places  in  Europe,  North  and  South  America  be- 
yond the  tropics,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Their  prin- 
cipal property  is  astringency,  and  some  of  the  species  may 
be  used  as  fodder.  • 

ROSACIC  ACID,  a  name  given  by  Prout  to  a  peculiar 
acid  which  he  imagined  to  exist  in  the  lateritious  sediment 
deposited  in  urine  during  fever.  Dr.  Prout  is  of  opinion 
that  it  contains  some  purpurate  of  ammonia,  and  conse- 
quently, if  this  opinion  m  correct,  no  such  substance  as  the 
roaacic  acid  exists. 

ROSALl'NA    [FoRAMiNiFE&A,  vol.  X.,  p.  348.1 

ROSAMOND,  FAIR.    [Hbnry  II.] 

ROSARIO.    [Mexican  Statbs.] 

ROSARY.    [Beads.] 

ROSAS,  a  small  seaport  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province 
of  Gerona  in  Catalonia,  not  far  from  Cape  Creus,  on  the 
north  side  of  a  gulf  in  the  Mediterranean  known  as  the 
Gulf  of  Rosas ;  in  42''  1 5'  N.  lat  and  3""  1 1'  E.  lonff.  Rosas 
was  founded  by  a  colony  of  Rhodians,  who  called  it  Rhodope. 
(Strabo,  p.  160.)  But  the  reading  in  this  pass^e  of  Strabo 
is  evidently  corrupt,  and  should  be  Rhoae.  The  town  is 
mentioned  under  the  name  of  Rhode  by  Stephanus  Byzan- 
tinus  (r.  *P<S4^),  by  livy  (34,  c.  8),  and  by  Mela  (2,  e.  6). 
It  has  a  good  and  capacious  harbour,  which  was  formerly 
defended  by  a  strong  fort  and  batteries.  The  town  itself  is 
surrounded  by  a  very  thick  wall  and  towers  built  by  the 
Arabs.  The  fort  however  was  blown  up  by  the  French  on 
their  evacuation  of  the  Peninsula.  During  the  sL\teeath 
and  seventeenth  centuries  the  port  of  Rosas  carried  on  a 
brisk  trade  with  the  Spanish  colonies.  It  is  now  redu<^ 
to  a  mere  fishing^town,  the  population  of  which,  according 
to  Minano  (vol.  vii,  p.  566)>  did  not  exceed  2200  inhabit- 
ants in  1830. 

lUySCIUS,  QUINTUS,  a  celebrated  Roman  aotor,  was 
bom  near  Lanuvium  (Cic,  De  Div,,  i.  36),  but  at  what 
period  is  uncertain.  He  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
writings  of  CSicenH  who  was  his  friend  and  warm  admirer. 
His  tidents  also  obtained  for  him  the  friendship  of  Sulla, 
who^  during  his  dictatorship,  presented  him  with  a  gold 
ring,  the  mark  of  equestrian  rank  (Macrob.,  SaL,  iL  10), 
which  honour  was  the  more  remarkable,  as  many  passages 
in  the  R;oman  writers  prove  that  the  histriones  were  gene- 
rally held  in  great  contempt  So  perfect  however  was 
Roaeius  in  his  art,  that  his  name  became  almost  synonymous 
with  excellence  in  any  other  branch,  and  thus  when  an  orator 
produced  a  great  impression  on  his  audience,  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  say  '  a  Roscius  is  on  the  stage!'  (Cic,  De  OraLt 
i.  28 ;  Brut.,  84.)  Actors  frequently  received  instruction 
from  Roscius,  who  used  to  say  however  that  he  had  never 
had  any  pupil  with  whom  he  was  satisfied.  {De  Oral^  i.  28.) 
Macrobius  relates  (/.  e.)  that  Cicero  and  Roscius  used  to 
try  which  of  the  two  could  more  frequently  express  the 
same  thought,-  the  one  by  his  eloquence,  the  other  by  his 
gestures ;  and  that  Roscius  derived  from  this  exercise  such 
a  high  opinion  of  his  own  art,  that  he  wrote  a  work,  in 
which  lie  compared  eloquence  with  the  art  of  acting.  Ma- 
crobius also  states  that  Koseius  received  about  a  1000  denarii 
a  day  for  his  acting  (upwards  of  35/.).  He  died  about 
B.C.  61 ;  since  (}ioero»  in  nis  oration  for  Archias,  which  was 
delivered  in  that  year,  speaks  of  his  death  as  qitite  recent 
(c.  8).  There  is  an  exUnt  oration  of  Cicero,  though  con- 
siderably mutilated,  in  defence  of  Roscius.  The  subject  of 
the  oration  is  a  claim  of  50^0  sesterces  against  Rosoius,  by 
C.  Fannius  Chaerea  {Uem^  die  Rede  dee  Cicero  fur  Q. 
Raeciue,  Zeitschrift,  i.,  p.  248). 

ROS(X)E,  WILLIAM,  bom  in  1753.  near  Liverpool, 
received  a  common  school  education  till  he  was  twelve  years 
of  age,  after  which  he  continued  to  improve  himself  by 
reading.  When  in  his  sixteenth  year  he  was  apprentioed 
to  an  attorney  in  Liverpool,  and  in  1 774  he  was  admitted  an 
attorney  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  and  began  to  practice 
as  such.  In  the  meantime  he  wrote  some  poems,  among 
others  one  on  the  origin  of  the  art  of  engraving,  which  made 
him  known  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Foseli,  and  other  dis- 
tinguished artists.  In  1784  he  was  elected  honorary  mem- 
ber of  U)e  Manchester  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society. 
He  also  turned  his  attention  to  the  subject  of  the  slave- 
trade,  and  wrote  several  pamphlets  recommending  its  sup- 
pression. When  the  French  revolution  first  began,  Roscoe 
was  one  of  its  warmest  partisans  in  this  country.  He  wroto 
•  Strictures'  on  Burke's  'Two  Letters  addressed  to  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  present  Parliament,*  reflecting  in  severe  terms 
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upon  vhat  Roscoe  considered  as  an  apostacy  in  6urke*B  | 
political  conduct.    In  1796  Roscoe  published  the  *  Life  of 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  called  the  Magniflccnt,*  a  work  which 
established  his  literary  reputation.    The  subiect  was  hap- 
pily chosen,  and  the  author  treated  it  well.  The  work  went 
through  several  editions,  and  was  translated  into  Italian, 
German,  and  French.    It  was  generally  well  received  on 
the  Continent,  but  its  sphit  was  criticised  by  two  classes  of 
writers :  one  of  them,  of  which  Sismondi  may  be  considered 
as  the  representative,  see  nothing  but  perfection  in  a  repub- 
lican government,  and  cannot  forgive  Lorenzo  for  having 
controlled  and  curbed  the  Florentine  democracy.  Sismondi 
charged  Roscoe  with  having  deceived  himself  and  others 
with  regard  to  the  character  of  his  hero,  who  Hi  Sismondi*s 
eye  was  an  insidious  and  crafty  tyrant.    It  is  curious  to  see 
Roscoe,  who  at  one  time  was  the  advocate  of  the  French  I 
revolution,  accused  of  being  the  panegyrist  of  the  tyranny  of 
the  Medici.    The  grounds  of  this  controversy  are  adverted 
to  in  Florence,  History  of,  and  Medici,  House  of. 
Another  class  of  critics  was  an^ry  with  Roscoe  for  having 
exposed  the  part  which  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  took  in  the  con- 
spiracy of  the  Pazzi.  which  led  to  the  nuirder.of  Giuliano, 
Lorenzo's  brother,  and  also  for  having  spoken  unfavour- 
ably  of  Cardinal  Barbo,   afterwards   Paul  II.      On   the 
subject  of  the  Pazzi,  Sismondi  joined  the  papal  advocates 
in  representing  that  conspiracy  as  a  laudable  deed,  justifi- 
able under  the  circumstances  in  which  it  took  place.  After 
many  years  Roscoe  replied  to  his  various  critics  in  pointed 
though  temperate  language  in  his  *  Illustrations,  Historical 
and  Critical,  of  the  Life  of  Lorenzo  de*  Medici,'  4to.,  London, 
1822.     Ho  inserted  in  the  appendix,  among  other  docu- 
ments, an  important  letter  written  to  Sixtus  IV.  by  the 
signoria,  or  executive,  of  Florence  alter  the  failure  of  the 
Pazzi    conspiracy,    which   letter   was    discovered    in   the 
archives  of  Florence  by  the  Rev.  F.  H.  Egerton,  and  printed 
at  Paris  in  1814. 

The  second  historical  work  of  Roscoe  is  his  '  Life  and 
Pontificate  of  Leo  X.'  In  this  also  the  author  has  been 
charged  with  undue  partiality  for  his  subject  He  has  re- 
flected with  much  severity  upon  the  great  reformers  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  because,  while  they  struggled  against 
the  overgrown  absolutism  of  papal  Rome,  they  could  not 
divest  themselves  at  once  of  the  habit  of  intolerance  which 
they  had  derived  from  early  education.  Count  Bossi  trans- 
latiMl  the  'Life  of  Leo'  into  Italian,  adding  notes  in  which 
be  rebutted  several  of  the  charges  brought  against  Ro«coe*s 
former  work  concerning  Lorenzo:  'Vita  e  Pontificato  di 
Leone  X.,  di  Gugliclmo  Roscoe,  tredotta  e  corredata  di  anno- 
tazioni  ed  altri  document!  inediti,  dal  Conte  Luigi  Bossi, 
Milanese,' Milan,  1817. 

Considered  as  works  of  erudition  and  of  general  interest, 
the  lives  of  Lorenzo  and  Leo  by  Roscoe  stand  deservedly 
high.  They  introduce  the  reader  to  a  splendid  period  of  mo- 
dern history,  among  a  chosen  society  of  scholars,  poets,  states- 
men, and  artists,  who  gathered  round  the  hospitable  board 
of  Lorenzo,  and  afterwards  in  the  more  pompous  court  of 
his  son  Leo.  Numerous  anecdotes  and  other  particulara 
concerning  those  individuals  make  the  reader  femiliar  with 
their  persons ;  and  poetical  extracts  and  valuable  historical 
documents  add  to  the  value  of  the  work.  ^  The  style  is  re- 
markably pleasing  and  fluent  These  merits  of  Roscoe's 
biographies  have  been  universally  acknowledged,  even  by 
those  who  have  censured  the  general  spirit  of  his  works. 

Roscoe  contributed  greatly  L^encou rage  amoirg  his  coun- 
trymen a  taste  for  Italian  liteMbre  ^nd  tne  fine  arts.  In  his 
own  town  of  Liverpool,  the  Royal  Institution  owes  its  forma- 
tion to  Roseoe*s  exertions. 

Roscoe  was  returned  to  parliament  for  Liverpool  in  the 
lYhig  interest  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  became 
partner  in  a  banking-house,  in  which  however  he  was  not 
auccessful.    He  died  at  Liverpool,  in  June,  1831.   A  biogra- 

Ihical  notice  of  him  is  appended  to  a  new  edition  of  his 
«ife  of  Lorenzo,  by  his  son. 

ROSCOE  A,  a  handsome  ^nus  of  the  highly  ornamental 
family  of  Scitaminenor  Zingiberacen,  whicu  was  named  by 
'  8ir  J.  E.  Smith,  in  honour  of  the  historian  of  the  Medici, 
who  elucidated  the  plants  and  remodelled  the  genera  of  the 
Scitamines  in  his  beautiful  work  on  that  fiimily.  The  spe- 
eiet  have  been  figured  by  Smith,  Wallich,  and  Koyle. 

The  genus  consists  of  only  a  few  species,  which  are  con- 

*~H  to  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  and  is  characterised  by 

g  spathaceout  flowers,  a  single-leafed  tubular  calyx, 

Tingent,  limb  double,  the  outer  tripartite,  with  the  up- 


per segment  erect  and  arched.  Inner  limb  two-lipf'd, 
ovary  inferior,  style  enclosed  in  the  fUrrow  of  the  anthn, 
which  is  two-lobed,  incurved,  surrounding  the  style  w  ttb  a-i 
appendage  split  at  the  base. 

The  species  of  Roscoea,  belonging  to  so  tropical  a  famil  i  a« 
the  ScitaminesB,  are  generally  accounted  showy  stove  i^lanu  . 
but  they  are  found  only  on  the  slopes  of  the  H  imalayas  d  u  r  i  r  •  j 
the  rainy  season,  when  there  is  moisture  with  untCbnnit>  of 
temperature,  and  a  much  less  degree  of  heat  than  is  usnnlls 
thought  necessary  is  found  to  be  sufficient  for  the  grow  t  h 
of  tropic-like  plants,  and  therefore  less  would  suffice  fr 
the  cultivation  of  these  plants  than  is  generally  supposcnl ; 
indeed  Roscoea  purpurea  has  been  flowered  in  a  dravini;- 
room  in  London,  under  a  glass  case,  and  without  any  artifi- 
cial heat.  Dr.  Graham  mentions  its  springing  up  tn  tho 
open  air  every  year  in  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden.  Hut 
the  genus  Roscoea  is  that,  of  all  the  Scilamines,  which  i< 
found  at  the  greatest  elevations.  R.  alpina  is  found  at  ,»% 
great  an  elevaUon  as  9000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  «<  a. 
and  on  places  whence  the  snow  had  just  melted,  like  tif 
snowdrop  in  early  spring  in  European  countries.  (Ro>  U  *« 
HimaJ.  Bot,  p.  357.) 

ROSCOMMON,  an  inland  county  in  the  province  of 
Connaught  in  Ireland,  bounded  on  the  north  and  itorili- 
east  by  the  county  of  I^itrim,  on  the  east  by  tliat  of  Lot  it. 
ford,  and  on  the  south-east  by  those  of  Westroeath  at.ti 
King's,  from  all  which  it  is  separated  by  the  ri%*er  Shannon, 
except  just  on  the  north  side;  on  the  south-wot  it   i« 
bounded  by  the  county  of  Gal  way,  on  the  west  bv  that  *.: 
Mayo,  and  on  the  north-west  by  that  of  Sligo.    llie  rner 
Suck,  a  tributary  of  the  Shannon,  separates  it  along  xl^- 
greater  part  of  the  border  from  the  county  of  Galwa)  ;  j;i  . 
the  Curlew  mountains  for  a  short  distance  from  that  ( ( 
SUgo.    The  form  of  the  county  is  irregular;  the  great d 
length  is  nearly  from  north  to  south,  from  the  border  of  tin 
county  of  Leitrim  west  of  Lough  Allen  to  the  junction  of 
the  Suck  with  the  Shannon,  60  miles ;  the  greatest  breadili. 
at  right-angles  to  the  length,  is  from  the  junction  of  ().•• 
three  counties  of  Galway,  Mayo,  and  Roscommon  to  tiu* 
bank  of  Lough  Forbes  near  Tarroonbarry,  40  miles.    T..< 
area  is  estimated  by  MacCulloch  {Staiisiical  Account  nf  tu 
British  Empire)  at  962  square  miles,  or  609,406  Eii«:l  •. 
acres,  of  which  463,666  are  in  cultivation,  131.063  uinu 
proved  mountain  or  bog.  and  24,787  lakes.    In  the  rcu  i.  * 
of  the  population  for  1831,  the  area  is  stated  to  be  5r>:.n< 
acres.     We  believe  MacCulloch*s  statement,  which  is  la^c  - 
from  a  table  furnished  by  Mr.  Griffith,  the  engineer,  to  ii.o 
Lords'  Committee  on  Tithe,  to  be  the  most  exact.    1  h* 
population  in  1831  was  249,613,  giving  262  inhabitants  t  . 
a  square  mile.    In  area  it  ia  rather  below  the  average  •  f 
the  Irish  counties,  but  in  amount  and  density  of  populjti.  i. 
rather  above  the  average.    Roscommon,  the  capital,  u  ^ 
English  miles  in  a  direct  line  west  by  north  of  Dublin.  orS« 
English  miles  by  the  road  through  MuUingar,  Lon^fuid,  an  J 
Lanesborough,  or  by  MuUingar,  Ballymahon,  and  Laiu.- 
borough. 

Sur/acct  Geology,  Hydrography,  Communicationt, — ^Tiio 
surface  of  the  county  is  partly  undulating,  but  along  il«' 
banks  of  the  Shannon  and  the  Suck,  and  in  other  parts,  it  i« 
very  flat.  There  are  some  mountains.  The  principal  gu»i.\  > 
are  the  Braulieve,  or  Braughlieve,  and  Slie\h  Curka;.:. 
mountains  (estimated  at  1000  or  1200  feet  high),  wh.*  .i 
enter  from  the  counties  of  Leitrim  and  Sligo  on  the  north- 
west, and  extend  a  little  way  into  the  county  west  of  Li>i  j!. 
Allen ;  the  Curlew  mountains,  on  the  bordera  of  Sligo  nuc 
Boyle ;  the  Slievh  Bawn  mountains,  839  feet  in  the  northiru 
part,  and  867  feet  high  in  the  southern,  parallel  to  the  Sh:.Ti* 
non,  and  not  far  distant  from  it,  on  the  east  side  of  tl..' 
county;  the  hills  between  the  Shannon  and  the  Suck  in  the 
south;  and  Slievh  Aelwyn,  between  Castlerea  and  Ball ii.* 
loHgh  in  the  west.  The  Braughlieve  and  Slievh  Curka^li 
have  steep  rugged  acclivities  and  broad  perpendicular  fan « 
of  rock  near  their  summits.  The  eastern  side  of  the  SW\U 
Bawn  mountains  slopes  gradually  down  to  the  bogs  in  tl.o 
valley  of  the  Shannon  at  their  base ;  the  western  side  a 
more  broken ;  the  district  at  the  foot  is  varied  with  wuud. 

The  level  parts  of  the  county  are  for  the  most  part  urru> 
pied  by.  the  formations  belonging  to  the  great  carbon  ifei\iu« 
limestone  district  of  central  Ireland.  The  impure  argillacx- 
ous  limestone,  or  'calp,'  the  black  shale,  and  the  sandstone, 
which  form  one  of  the  subdivisions  of  the  limestone  groLp, 
and  the  lower  limestone,  which  constitutes  another  subdi- 
vision, subjacent  to  the  calpi  are  found  in  thisoounty«    Tb« 
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Yery  small,  resting  upon  the  earth ;  for  in  a  country  so  bare 
of  timber  and  hedgerows,  bougbs  and  bushes  are  scarce 
articles.  If  wet  weather  comes  on  and  continues  long,  much 
of  wbat  lies  below,  next  to  the  earth,  perishes  by  attracting 
moisture:  from  the  want  of  abroad  and  firm  basis,  the  frail 
structure  is  liable  likewise  to  be  swayed  by  the  wind ;  and 
the  tops  and  sides  losing  their  original  formi  and  being  no 
longer  capable  of  throwing  off  the  rain,  still  more  damage 
ensues.  To  such  losses  are  likewise  to  be  added  the  depre- 
dations from  vermin,  rats,  mice,  and  small  birds,  whilst  the 
corn  remains  out  of  doors. 

'  As  for  bams,  in  the  English  and  Continental  acceptation 
of  the  term,  they  are  literally  unknown.  The  floor  of  some 
outhouse,  or  perhaps  even  that  of  the  family  room,  may 
bo  used  for  threshing;  but  a  vast  proportion  of  the  grain  is 
beaten  out  in  the  oi)en  air,  very  commonly  near  the  road 
side,  where  there  happens  to  be  a  dry  spot.  These  obser- 
vations, it  must  be  understood,  apply  to  the  small  holdings ; 
but  upon  such  is  raised  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  corn 
vhich  is  thrown  into  the  market  from  the  county  of  Ros- 
common.* (Weld's  Statistical  Survey  qf  the  County  qf 
Roscommon,  Svo^  Dublin,  1832.) 

The  common  ploughs  of  the  small  farms  are  very  wretched: 
whether  the  instrument  works  well  or  ill  is  a  matter  of 
chance,  and  the  plough  is  commonly  followed  bv  a  man 
W4lh  a  spade,  or  rather  a  'loy,'  to  turn  back  the  earth,  which 
would  else,  after  the  plough  had  passed,  revert  to  its  former 
bed.  However,  on  the  Innds  of  the  principal  gentry  ex- 
amples may  be  found  of  excellent  tillage,  with  Scotch 
ploughs  of  the  most  approved  construction,  drawn  by  a  pair 
of  horses  and  driven  by  the  ploughman.  The  '  loy  *  men- 
tioned above  is  a  sort  of  curved  spade  or  shovel,  of  clumsy 
form,  and  with  a  handle  of' unusual  length,  far  inferior  to 
the  spade  in  general  utility,  but  not  ill  adapted  for  use  in 
turning  up  a  light  shallow  soil  in  rocky  districts,  where  the 
plough  cannot  be  used.  In  certain  districts  of  the  county 
where  spade  labour  is  common,  the  labourers  unite  in  com- 
panies, and  work  for  each  other  in  rotation.  This  is  the 
case  especially  in  busy  times,  such  as  potato  planting  or 
digging,  and  lightens  their  toil  by  the  cheerfulness  which 
prevails. 

'  Wheat  is  commonly  sgwn  immediately  after  the  crop  of 
potatoes  has  been  dug  out.  After  the  wheat,  two  or  three 
crops  of  oats  are  taken,  all  for  the  one  manuring  for  the 
potatoes ;  and  then  the  ground  is  sometimes  laid  down  with 
grass  seeds,  in  a  state  unquestionably  too  poor  for  the  pur- 
pose; sometimes  '*let  out,*'  in  the  phrase  of  the  country, 
that  is,  left  to  nature  to  be  clothed  with  grass  of  spontaneous 
growth,  a  process  which  is  sure  in  time  to  be  accomplished, 
though  always  more  tardily  than  if  the  seeds  were  sown.' 
(Weld,  Staiisiical  Survey  qf  the  County  of  Roscommon,) 
This  practice  of  '  letting  out*  is  very  injurious;  and  it  is 
supposed  that  by  the  introduction  of  stall-feeding,  and  the 
cultivation  of  the  artificial  grasses  and  other  green  crops, 
the  productiveness  of  the  soil  might  be  increased  two- 
fold. 

Tho  extensive  grai^ng-farms  of  the  county  contrast 
favourably  with  the  tillage  land ;  yet,  even  in  these,  much 
improvement  is  needed.  Thistles  are  allowed  not  only  to 
remain,  but  to  spread ;  so  that  it  is  no  unfrequent  circum- 
stance for  sheep  to  be  pricked  in  the  eye  and  blinded  by 
them.  The  highest  quality  of  pasture  land  consists  com- 
monly of  natural  grass.  The  favourite  breed  of  oxen  seems 
to  be  the  long-horned  Leicoster.  The  principal  graxiers 
supply  themselves  at  fairs  for  summer  feeding:  they  raise 
only  a  few  head  themselves,  and  those  of  some  superior 
breed.  It  is  common  also  to  have  brood-mares  on  the  large 
grazing- farms,  and  several  fine  horses  of  good  blood  are 
bred.*  There  are  no  dairies  on  a  large  scale,  but  butter  is 
made  more  or  less  in  every  part  of  the  county.  The  sheep 
are  considered  to  be  far  better  than  those  reared  in  the  ad- 
jacent counties,  a  result  attributable  partly  to  the  superior 
skill  and  intelligence  of  the  sheep- farmers,  and  partly  to  the 
dry  and  wholesome  nature  of  their  sheep-walks.  The  fa- 
vourite breed  is  a  cross  between  the  old  Connaught  sheep 
and  the  Leicester,  *  which  produces  an  animid  little  inferior 
in  size  to  the  former,  with  a  greater  disposition  to  fatten  in 
a  short  space,  and  with  less  waste  or  offal  on  the  carcass.' 
(Weld,  Statistical  Suney  of  the  County  of  Roscommon,) 

The  •  con-acre '  system  is  general,  but'  in  some  parts  of 
the  county  is  not  carried  to  any  great  extent.  The  con- 
solidation of  the  small  farms  into  large  has  not  been  much 
practised ;  in  some  instances  where  it  has  taken  place  the 


tenants  who  were  dispossessed  were  assisted  to  emigrate. 
Emigration  has  taken  place  in  most  parts  of  the  county, 
but  not  to  any  great  extent:  the  emigrants  have  been  from 
various  classes.  They  have  gone  chiefly  to  Canada  or  u» 
the  United  States,  but  a  few  have  gone  to  Australia.  (A^^ 
pendix  to  First  Report  qf  Commiuioners  for  inquiring  tnt<* 
the  State  of  the  Irish  Ihor.) 

The  condition  of  the  peasantry,  or  '  oottters,*  is  Tery  ni^- 
rable.  In  some  places  they  occupy  cabins  without  pa vm;^ 
any  rent;  but  more  commonly  they  pay  for  a  cabin,  witbtiut 
land,  a  yearly  rent  varying  with  the  locality,  frequently 
rising  to  1/.,  in  some  cases  to  \l,  10«.,  and  in  the  town  of 
Boyle,  as  high  as  2/.  lOi.;  with  land,  the  yearly  rent  ri>4*^4 
occasionally  to  3/.  and  3/.  lOf.  The  rent  is  paid  somettmvH 
in  money,  sometimes  in  labour,  in  which  cases  the  rate  *>( 
wages  is  about  6d,  a-day,  and  occasionally  Bd,  or  9d,  7*1  k> 
cabins  are  wretched  hovels,  built  of  mud  or  sods;  or,  wbeu* 
stone  is  abundant,  with  stone  walls,  either  dry  or  with  mort  ar. 
and  thatched  with  straw  or  potato -stalks.  Ine  furniture  is  of 
the  most  miserable  description,  made  up  of  a  table,  thtee  or 
four  stools,  a  box,  and  a  pot  or  two.  Beosteads  are  compara- 
tively rare ;  and  the  bedding  consists  of  straw,  having  a  bla  n- 
ket,  perhaps  only  a  sack,  with  the  addition  of  the  sleepct\ 
day-clothes  for  a  covering.  In  some  parts  of  the  count)  it  i% 
common  for  two  families,  or  even  more,  to  reside  in  one  ot 
these  wretched  habitations.  The  condition  of  the  pearanii) 
has  very  generally  deteriorated  since  1815,  partly  in  con<>c- 
quence  of  the  linen  manufecture  having  declined.  Distur- 
bances have  been  frequent  in  many  places,  while  in  otli<.t» 
the  people  have  been  very  peaceable.  There  are  a  few  chari- 
table loan  societies,  some  of  them  established  from  the 
funds  raised  in  England  for  the  relief  of  the  Irish  in  l^zx 
Illicit  distillation  is  prevalent,  especially  when  com  is  at  a 
low  price.  Employment  is  scarce,  and  only  a  small  portion 
of  the  peasantry  have  constant  work.  Wages  are  common !% 
Sd,  or  sometimes  lOd,  a-day  without  diet;  or  6d,  with  dieL, 
in  summer;  and  6cf.  a-^day  without  diet  in  winter.  In  busv 
times,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  towns,  higher  wa^<^ 
are  paid.  The  average  yearly  gains  of  a  labourer  are  \a- 
riously  estimated,  but  commonly  from  7/.  or  8/.  to  1  u/.  a 
year.  Women  and  children  get  little  employment,  except 
at  busy  seasons,  such  as  potato  setting  and  digging,  and  in 
harvest,  when  they  earn  Ad,  or  5d,,  or  even  6^.  a-day  with- 
out diet.  Herdsmen  are  usually  better  off.  On  a  farm  oi 
fifty  acres,  they  get  a  cabin,  an  acre  of  potato  or  cabbag« 
garden,  and  grass  for  a  cow;  on  a  farm  of  a  hundred  acrv?. 
two  acres  of  garden,  and  the  grass  of  two  cows,  with  \\ui 
opportunity  besides  of  keeping  a  pig  or  a  few .  geese.  The 
diet  of  the  peasantry  consists  of  potatoes,  with  the  additi  >:i. 
in  some  cases,  of  milk,  or  buttermilk,  red  herrings,  ani 
oatmeal  for  gruel.  Their  clothiug  is  commonly  of  the  mu?t 
wretched  character. 

Divisions,  Towns,  ^.— The  county  is  divided  into  su 
baronies,  or  halt-baronies,  as  follows  :— 


SUimlMML 

Athlone    .        •        •        •        S. 
Ballintobber*     .         .         .        W. 
Ballymoe  (half  barony)       •        S  W. 
Boyle  ....        N.  &  N.W. 
Moycame  or  Moycarnon  (half-barony)  S. 
Roscommon     •         .         ,        Central 


Vop,  KA. 

7o,ovr 

7.  JOJ 
66,  UO 

7,24.5 
41,4JU 


There  are,  in  the  county,  the  assize  and  market  town  of 
Roscommon ;  the  market  and  post  towns  of  Boyle,  Casilen'o. 
Elphin,  Frenchpark,  and  Strokestown ;  and  the  post  town^ 
of  Athleague,  Keadue,  and  Mount-Talbot.  Portions  of  tl.<* 
borough  of  Athlone  [Athlonb],  and  of  the  towns  of  Balii- 
nasloe[BALLiNASLOBj,  Carrick-on-Sbannon,  and  Jamestown 
[Lbitriv,  County  of],  and  Lanesborough  [LowopORrs 
County  of],  are  also  within  the  border.  The  principal 
villages  ave  Lough-Glynn,  Ruskey,  Knockcroghery,  Tar- 
monbarry,  and  CastlePlunket. 

Roscommon  is  in  one  of  the  detached  portions  of  the 
barony  of  Ballintobber.  It  appears  to  have  derived  it« 
origin  and  its  name  (Ros-Coman,  'the  pleasant  place  of 
Coman')  from  an  abbey  fonnded  about  a.d.  550,  by  Su 
Oman  or  Comanns.  Another  abbey  of  greater  magnificence 
was  founded  here  for  the  order  of  Preaching  Friars,  about 
A.D.  1257,  by  0*Conor,  king  or  prinee  of  Connaught;  and  a 
few  years  after,  a  strong  castle  was  built  by  Sir  Robert  de 
Ufford,  one  of  the  early  Englisli  adventurers.    Of  these  la^t 

*  Tha  nriocipal  part  of  the  barony  of  BaUiniobber  is  oa  the  vr>t  vlik  of  tl»« 
eoanty  {  but  ih#r«  ar*  two  other  Utftv  poUiuiM  qoito  dotaehod  Umm  t^  ob  Hmo 
banks  of  the  Shannon  and  Lough  Rce. 
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a  hundred  houses,  most  of  ihem  mere  cabins,  at  the  junction 
of  four  roads.  There  are  a  Catholic  chapel,  a  school -house, 
and  a  sessions-house ;  and  a  market-house  has  been  erected 
within  the  last  few  years.  The  mansion  and  demesne  of 
French -park,  the  seat  of  the  French  family,  are  close  to  the 
town  ;  and  about  half  a  mile  distant,  on  the  verge  of  a  bog, 
are  the  ruins  of  Clonshanvill  Abbey.  The  ruins  consist  of  the 
walls  of  the  church,  with  its  steeple,  two  detached  chapels 
in  the  burial-ground,  and  the  remains  of  a  square  build- 
ing belonging  apparently  to  the  habitable  part  of  the  abbey. 
The  ruins,  from  their  situation  in  a  flat  open  country,  form 
a  striking  object  at  a  distance,  but  are  neither  very  pic- 
turesque nor  of  much  antiauarian  interest  when  viewed 
nearer.  In  the  burial-grouna,  which  is  still  used,  is  a  lofty 
cross.  The  population  of  the  town,  in  1831,  was  447  ;  that 
of  the  parish  of  Tybohan  orTaughbojrne,  in  which  it  stands, 
was  16,460.  Butter,  yarn,  and  pigs  are  sold  in  the  market, 
which  is  held  on  Thursday.  •  Tfiere  are  three  yearlv  fairs. 
Good  sandstone  is  quarried  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, and  limestone  in  the  town  itself.  Petty  sessions  are 
held  here.    French-park  has  a  dispensary. 

Strokestown  is  in  the  barony  of  Roscommon,  between 
Elphin  and  I^nesborough.  It  contained,  in  1831,  about  two 
hundred  and  sixty  houses  and  1547  inhabitants.  The  town 
consists  of  two  streets  crossing  at  right  angles ;  the  one  which 
runs  east  and  west  is  nearly  1 50  feet  wide,  and  has  Lord  Hart- 
land's  demesne  and  mansion  at  one  end,  and  a  new  church 
at  the  other.  Three-fifths  of  the  bouses  are  mere  cabins, 
and  more  than  another  fifth  are  thatched  cottages,  little  bet- 
ter than  cabins.  The  rest  are  built  of  limestone  or  sand- 
stone, both  of  which  are  procured  near  the  town,  and  are 
roofed  with  Welsh  slates,  imported  into  Sligo,  and  brought 
from  thence  by  land  carriage.  Trade  is  prosperous,  and  the 
market  is  well  attended ;  a  considerable  quantity  of  wheat, 
for  the  growth  of  which  the  soil  round  the  town  is  parti- 
cularly favourable,  is  sold ;  and  the  country-people  bring  in 
linen,  linen  yarn,  tow,  woollen  stockings,  flannels,  and  a  pe- 
culiar kind  of  woollen  stuff  which  is  dyed  and  dressed  in  the 
town.  The  market  is  also  well  supplied  with  lake  and  river  fish, 
and  some  sea-fi^h,  and  goods  of  all  kinds  are  sold  in  stalls. 
There  are  four  vearly  fairs.  There  are  a  sessions-house  and 
bridewell,  and  the  quarter-sessions  for  the  Boyle  division  of 
the  county  are  held  here  once  in  the  year.  There  is  also  a 
dispensary.  The  old  mansion-house  of  Lord  Hartland  has 
beon  modernised :  in  the  grounds,  at  a  shost  distance  from 
the  house,  are  the  roofless  walls  of  an  old  church,  used  as  the 
family  burial-place.  Races  are  held  at  Ballynafad,  three  or 
four  miles  south  of  the  town. 

Athleague  is  a  small  place,  containing,  in  1831,  eighty- 
seven  houses  and  488  inhabitants :  there  is  a  long  bridge,  or 
rather  series  of  bridges  connected  by  a  long  causeway,  car- 
ried obliouely  across  the  river  Suck,  which  here  flows  in  a 
divided  ciiannel.  Athleague. is  a  dull  place,  with  little  trade; 
there  is  a  flour-mill.  Four. fairs  are  held  in  the  year.  The 
church  is  an  old  building  in  bad  repair;  there  is  a  Catholic 
chapel  in  the  town.  Keadue  is  m  Boyle  barony,  ten  or 
eleven  miles  north-north-west  of  Carrick-on-Shannon ;  it 
consisted,  in  1831,  of  about  furty  houses,  chiefly  cabins.  A 
market-house  was  then  building ;  and  the  place  was  increas- 
ing in  orosperity  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Arigna 
iron- works.  There  are  ten  yearly  faire.  Keadue  has  a  dis- 
pensary. Mount-Talbot  is  in  Athlone  baron v,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Suck,  and  takes  its  name  fhim  the  aemesne  of  the 
Talbot  fomily,  which  is  close  to  the  village.  It  is  a  small 
place,  pleasantly  situated.  Mount-Talbot  has  four  fairs 
m  the  year.  Petty  sessions  are  held  both  here  and  at 
Keadue. 

Lough-Glynn  had,  in  1831,  about  fiAy  houses,  chiefly  ca- 
bins, but  superior  to  those  commonly  met  with;  there  were 
a  Catholic  chapel  and  a  dispensary  near  the  village,  and  a 
parish  church  at  some  distance :  the  population  was  254. 
Kuskey  or  Rooskey  is  in  Ballintobber  hundred,  and  on  the 
Shannon,  over  which  is  a  bridge  of  nine  arches ;  the  vil- 
lage extends  across  the  river  into  Leitrim  and  Longford 
counties.  The  church  of  the  parish  of  Tarmonbarry  is  in 
the  village;  also  a  Catholic  chapel.  Knockcroghery (pro- 
nounced Nocrohery)  is  in  the  barony  of  Athlone,  about  5 
miles  south-east  of  Roscommon,  not  far  from  Lough  Ree. 
It  has  a  new  church  and  new  school-houses.  A  considera- 
ble manufactory  of  tobacco-pipes  is  carried  on;  and  there 
are  two  yearly  fairs,  one  of  them  a  large  one.  Tarmonbarry 
"  •"  Athlone  barony,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Shannon, 
is  her«  difided  into  two  arms,  over  each  of  whidi 


there  is  a  bridge:  these  bridges  are  connected  by  a  cause- 
wi|y  over  the  intervening  islanH.  The  Royal  Canal  termi- 
nates in  the  Shannon  at  Richmond  harbour  oppoaite  Tar- 
monbarry :  there  are  extensive  basins,  docks,  and  warebousc«k 
on  the  Longford  side  of  the  river.  Castle-Plunket  is  a 
miserable  place  of  about  forty  miserable  cabins.  Lougli- 
Glynn  and  Tarmonbarry  have  each  four  fairs  in  the  year; 
Castle-Plunket  has  three. 

Divinons  /or  Ecclesiastical  and  Legal  Purposee. — The 
number  of  parishes  in  the  county  is  differently  stated;  wc 
believe  the  correct  number  to  be  Afky-six.  These,  with  some 
of  the  adjacent  parishes  in  the  next  counties,  make  up 
thirty-one  benefices ;  of  which  twenty-seven  are  in  the  t\n/ 
case  of  Elphin,  one  in  that  of  Clonfert,  one  in  Ardauh, 
and  two  in  Tuam.  All  these  dioceses  were  in  the  eccle- 
siastical province  of  Tuam,  except  Ardagh,  which  was  in  ti:e 
province  of  Armagh;  but  by  the  late  alterations  in  tht 
Irish  church,  all  are  now  in  the  province  of  Armagh. 

The  county  is  included  in  the  Connaught  circuit :  the 
assises  are  held  at  Roscommon,  where  is  the  county  gauL 
The  county  is  divided  into  two  parts  for  the  sessions  busi- 
ness :  the  division  of  Athlone  comprehends  the  baronies  or 
halfbaronies  of  Athlone,  Ballymoe,  Moycame,  and  part  of 
BaUintobber;  the  division  of  Boyle  comprehends  tlic  baro- 
nies of  Boyle,  Roscommon,  and  the  rest  of  BallintobUrr 
the  sessions  for  the  first  are  held  alternately  at  Athlone  and 
Roscommon;  those  of  the  second,  twica  in  the  year  at 
Boyle,  onro  at  Castle rea,  and  once  at  Strokestown.  The 
county  gaol  is  at  Roscommon,  and  there  are  bridewelU  at 
Athlone,  Boyle,  Castlerea,  and  Strokestown.  The  disctpUi.c 
of  the  county-gaol  is  very  defective;  the  great  objects  uf 
prison  discipline  are  altogether  loft  sight  of;  nor  is  the  &ize 
of  the  gaol  or  the  number  of  the  cells  sufiicient.  The  bride- 
wells of  Athlone  and  Soyle  are  clean  and  well  ordered. 
Those  of  Castlerea  and  Strokestown  are  for  the  tenipcirary 
lodgment  of  prisoners.  The  constabulary  force,  on  1st  Janu- 
ary, 1838,  amounted  to  244,  via.  1  subinspector,  6  chief  roii- 
stables,  7  head-constables,  43  constables,  and  187  subcon- 
stables. 

There  is  a  county  infirmary  at  Roscommon,  and  dispensa- 
ries at  Athlone,  Boyle,  Castlerea,  Elphin,  French- park. 
Strokestown,  Keadue,  Lough-Glynn,  Croghan,  TuUk,  and 
Ballyleague.  The  county  is  included  in  the  district  of  the 
Connaught  lunatic  asylum,  which  is  at  Ballinasloe. 

Two  members  are  returned  for  the  county,  who  are  elccic<l 
at  Roscommon.  Athlune,  which  is  partly  in  this  county,  » 
the  only  parliamentary  borough.  Ibe  number  of  voters  on 
the  register  for  the  county  in  1834-5  was  1864;  for  the  bo- 
rough of  Athlone  274. 

The  amount  of  grand-jury  presentments  in  the  year  1  ^37 
was  27,051^  \Se.  3c/.,vix. :  for  new  roads, bridges.  &c.  '250 :/. 
3«.  6i(L ;  for  repairing  roads,  bridges, &c.,  7884/.  2^.  Hid, 
for  building  or  repairing  gaols,  bridewells,  and  houses  ctf 
correction,  4\L\Qs,;  for  prison  and  bridewell  expense*, 
1915/.  I5s, ;  for  the  police  and  expenses  of  witnesses,  4r»b/. 
Or.  \Ol(L ;  for  salaries  of  county  ofiicers,  not  included  in  the 
foregoing  heads,  3376/.  18#. ;  for  public  charities,  14^47. 
17«.  2d, ;  for  the  repayment  of  government  advances,  5lu^/. 
6f.  10^.;  and  for  miscellaneous.expenses,  572/.  3«.  lOeC 

Hietory^  Aniiquiiies,  ^-c — In  the  earliest  historical  pe- 
riod this  county  appeara  to  have  been  p^rtlv  or  wholly  m 
possession  of  the  Aoteri,  a  people  mentioned  by  Plolem.v, 
and  supposed  by  Sir  James  Ware  {Hint  qf  Ireland^  vol.  ii\ 
ch.  vi.)  to  have  inhabited  some  part  of  the  counties  of  Gal- 
way  and  Roscommon.  At  a  later  period  it  was  occupie^l  by 
the  septs  or  clans  of  O'Conor  Ruadh  (red).  Rough,  or  Roe': 
and  O  Conor  Dbunne  (brown)  Dunn,  or  Don,  whose  terri- 
tories comprehended  respectively  the  baronies  of  Roscitiu- 
mon  and  Ballintobber ;  and  by  the  sept  of  the  Macdermot^. 
whose  territories  now  constitute  the  barony  of  Boyle ;  tlie 
parts  bordering  on  Galway  were  occasionally  encr&aclu^i 
upon  by  the  0*Dalys  and  the  0*Kellys  of  Galway.  The 
territories  of  the  two  tribes  of  the  0*Conors  wer»  called 
Hy-Onach;  those  of  the  Macdermots  were  called  Moylar^ 
or  Moylurg ;  and  those  of  the  O'Dalys  and  O'Kellys.  Hy- 
Maine  or  Mainech.  Part  of  the  county  was  included,  wiili 
a  portion  of  Galway,  in  Clanckonow,  tlie  territory  of  the 
Bcurka:  the  moat  northern  part  was  induded  in  Corcach- 
hinn,  the  territory  of  the  O^Hanlys  and  0*Broenans ;  U^ 
tween  the  Suck  and  the  Shannon  was  the  district  of  Dealbna 
Nuadhat;  Hy-Briun  Sinna  was  another  district  along  the 
bank  of  the  Shannon ;  and  a  district  called  Kierrigia-ai. 
afterwards  Clan-K«therni  was  included  in  the  county,  but 
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the  plan  of  ft  society  for  refining  the  English  languiige  and 
fixing  its  standard,  and  he  is  said  to  have  been  assisted  in 
the  design  by  John  Dry  den ;  but  no  particulars  upon  this 
•ubieot  are  recorded. 

(Wood's  Pagii  Oxonientes;  Johnson's  lAvei  qf  the  FoeU; 
Walpole*s  lUmal  and  Noble  Authore,  Park's  edition.) 

ROSE.    [Rosa.] 

ROSE-COLOURED  OUZEL.    [Sturnidx.] 

ROSE-ENGINE  TURNING.    (TuiufiNQ.] 

ROSEMARY.    [Rosmari  nus.I 

ROSEN,  FREDERIC  AUGUSTUS,  was  born  on  the 
2nd  of  September,  1805,  at  Hanover,  and  died  in  London  on 
the  12th  of  September,  1837.     He  received  his  earliest 
education  from  his  father,  who  still  lives  at  Detmold  in 
Westphalia,  where  he  holds  a  high  official  situation  in  the 
government  of  the  prince  of  Lippe  Detmold.  He  afterwards 
went  to  the  gymnasium  at  Gdttingen.    In  the  year  1822 
Rosen  went  to  the  university  of  Leipzig,  and  two  years 
afterwards  to  Berlin.    The  energy  with  which  he  applied 
himself  to  all  branches  of  science  and  literature,  and  his 
great  powers    for   acquiring   knowledge,   encouraged    his 
friends  to  form  the  highest  expectations  of  his  future  career. 
At  an  early  period  he  had  become  distinguished  for  his 
classical  attainments  and  his  knowledge  of  the  [Semitic 
languages ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  year  1824  that  he  turned 
his  attention  to  the  Sanscrit,  a  language  which  at  that  time 
was  almost  unknown  in  Germany,  although  its  importance 
in  all  questions  connected  with  the  early  history  of  civiliza- 
tion had  been  pointed  out  by  tbe  two  Sclilegels,  Creuzer, 
and  William  von  Humboldt.      During  a  short  visit  which 
he  paid  to  his  family,  he  made  himself  acquainted,  with  his 
father*s  assistance,  with  the  anticnt  language  of  the  Brah- 
mans,  in  which  he  received  further  instruction  at  Berlin 
from  Professor  Bopp,  who  had  just  returned  from  London, 
and  been  appointed  professor  or  Sanscrit  at  the  university 
of  Berlin.    William  von  Humboldt,  who  devoted  his  time 
to  the  same  pursuits,  also  encouraged  him  to  proceed  in  his 
Sanscrit  studies.  The  total  want  of  all  useful  aids  towards  ob- 
taining a  knowledge  of  this  difilcult  language,  suggested  to 
Rosen  the  idea  of  supplying  the  deficiency,  which  his  acqui- 
sitions rendered  him  well  able  to  do.    Accordingly,  in  1826, 
when  he  took  his  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy,  he  pub- 
lished   his  'Corporis    Radicum     Sanscritarum    Prolusio,' 
wKlch  was  only  the  forerunner  of  his  larger  work  '  Radices 
Sanscritse,'  Berlin,  1827.     This  work,  which  abounds  in 
learning  and  sound  criticism,  has  contribute^  more  than 
any  other  to  recommend  and  facilitate  the  study  of  the 
Sanscrit  language  in  Germany.    It  is  now  out  of  print,  and 
the  author  had  prepared  a  second  edition,  in  which  he  had 
remodelled  his  original  plan,  in  order  to  adapt  his  work  to 
tbe  then  advanced  state  of  Sanscrit  literature.    Rosen  also 
had  applied  himself,  with  the  greatest  success,  to  the  study 
of  Arabic  i^nd  Persian ;  and  he  had  prepared  for  publication 
several  large  episodes  of  the  *  Shah  N&hmah,  the  great 
epic  poem   of   the    Persians.      This  intense    application 
to  the  literature  and  the  languages  of  the  East  gave  birth 
to  a  strong  desire  to  visit  Asia.    A  favourable  opportunity 
presented  itself,  and  he  was  appointed  attach^  to  the  Prus- 
sian embassy  at  Constantinople.      Shortly  before  he  started 
however  he  received  a  flattering  invitation  to  become  Pro- 
fessor of  Oriental  Languages  in  the  University  of  London 
(now  U  niversity  College)  then  just  established.  He  accepted 
the  ufier,  hoping  to  find  in  this  country  a  wide  field  for  his 
literal^  labours.    Before  going  to  London,  he  visited  Paris, 
in  order  to  become  acquainted  with  De   Sacy,  Remusat, 
and  De  Ch6zy ;  and  after  a  short  stay  in  that  city  he 
came    to   London.      But  his  expectations  of  honour  and 
profit  were  greatly  disappointed ;  for  though  he  had  a  few 
pupils  in  Sanscrit,  Arabic,  and    Persian,  it   soon  became 
evident  that   a  teacher  of   the  Hindustani  language  was 
mure  wanted  at  the  London  University  than  a  professor  of 
Oriental  languages  as  the  term  is  understood  in  Germany. 
His  energy  did  not  however  fail  him;  and  seeing  that  he 
could  be  useful  in  a  secondary  capacity,  he  appliea  himself 
for  several  mouths  with  great  industry  to  the  Hindustani,  in 
order   that  he  might  qualify  himself  to  teach  the  lan- 
guage.   Some  years  afterwards  he  resigned  his  professor- 
ship   of  Oriental  longuagc:? ;  but    subsequently  accepted 
the  Sanscrit  professorship  in    University    College.     The 
high  opinion  which  the  College  entertained  of  his  services 
may  be  collected  from  the  Annual  Report  of  the  College  for 
the  year  1837-38,  which  was  made  after  his  death. 
Ue  derived  more  satisfaction  from  his  occupation  u  ho- 


Inonury  foreign  iecralary  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  and 
as  secretary  to  the  Oriental  Translation  Committee,  then 
just  established.  This  brought  him  into  comroumratt  >i\ 
with  that  great  Oriental  scholar  Colebrooke,  for  ik  horn  he 
entertained  the  highest  admiration.  Bv  Colebrooke's  ad\>i-c 
he  published,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Translation  Coin- 
mittee,  the  Arabic  text  of  the  *  Algebra  of  Mohammed  U*n 
Musa,'  with  an  English  translation,  accompanied  with  ex- 
cellent notes  [Muail ;  he  also  prepared  for  publication  thf 
great  'Biographical  Dictionary '  of  Ibn  KhalUkan,  but  \ht\ 
as  well  as  another  work,  in  which  he  intended  to  i(\\c  .\ 
eomprehensive  view  of  the  system  of  Indian  jurisprudeuci:, 
was  never  completed. 

Amidst  these  various  oocupations  he  had  not  h>st  si'^Iit 
of  a  higher  and  more  arduous  task,  in  which  he  wished  lo 
concentrate  all  his  attainments.  Having  discovered  tint 
the  character  of  the  Indian  literature  and  language  could 
only  be  completely  understood  hy  tracing  them  back  to  the 
earliest  periods  to  which  the  *  Vedas'  belong,  he  desired  tu 
remove  the  obscurity  by  which  they  are  Burround«rd. 
In  1830  be  published  his  'RigVedae  Specimen,'  Ta^lvir. 
London,  ana  from  that  time  his  principal  attention  «as 
directed  to  this  great  object.  In  order  to  understand  the 
obsolete  language  of  these  antient  writings,  he  had  to  stud> 
the  oldest  of  the  grammatical  works  of  the  Hindus.  Having 
done  this,  he  applied  himself  to  the  Commentaries,  wiihc'iu 
a  full  knowledge  of  which  the  texts  are  quite  onintelligt\»ic 
All  this  was  done  under  very  disadvantageous  circumstaiico. 
and  it  is  a  matter  of  great  regret  that  he  was  not  pUct  «1 
in  a  situation  which  would  have  made  other  labour  unne- 
cessary. 

Among  his  various  literair  labours  at  this  period  was  the 
revision  of  the  'Dictionary,  Bengali,  Sanscrit,  and  English,' 
published  bv  Sir  Graves  Houghton,  London,  IB33-4.  li« 
also  made  toe  'Catalogus  Codicum  ManuscriptorUm  Syns- 
eorum  et  Carshunicorum  in  Museo  Britannioo^'  which'  ha* 
been  published,  since  his  death,  under  the  care  of  the  Kc\. 
Mr.  Forshall,  who  in  his  address  to  the  reader  has  jusily 
attributed  to  Dr.  Rosen  all  the  merit  of  this  catalogue. 
Unfortunately  Dr.  Rosen's  name  does  not  appear  either  o:i 
the  title-page  of  this  catalogue,  nor  after  the  prnfatio  «bu-h 
he  wrote,  and  which  is  printed  at  the  head  of  tbe  catalogue. 
To  qualify  himself  for  this  labour,  Rosen  made  himself 
master  of  the  Syriac  language,  with  which  he  was  hith«rti> 
imperfectly  acquainted.  At  Colebrooke's  request  he  untiir - 
took  the  collection  of  his  'Miscellaneous Essays,'  to  which  hr 
added  an  excellent  index,  2  vols.,  London,  1827.  He  aKi 
wrote  all  the  articles  relating  to  Oriental  literature  in  ihit 
work,  from  the  article '  Abbasides,'  to  the  article  *Ethiopijn 
Language,'  both  included,  'together  with  several  article*  un 
Eastern  Geography,  such  as  '  Arabia'  and  *  Armenia.*  II o  rc> 
vised  the  work  on  the  Hindus,  which  was  published  in  tb^ 
'  Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge;*  the  chapter  on  thr 
literature  is  entirely  by  his  hand.  For  the  'Journal  uf 
Education'  lie  wrote  a  review  of  Bopp's  'Vergleicheniic 
Grammatik,'  &c.  (vol.  viii.),  and  two  reviews  of  Po(t\ 
'Etymologische  Forschungen'  (vols.  9, 10).  He  roainlamcil 
a  constant  correspondence  with  almost  all  the  distingui&hol 
scholars  on  the  Continent,  and  for  the  last  ten  years  of  li;« 
life  no  important  publication  connected  with  Eastern  philo- 
logy or  history  was  projected  on  the  Continent  to  which  he 
did  not  contribute  either  by  his  advice  or  by  the  aupplv  of 
materials.  His  worth  was  fully  appreciated  on  the  Con- 
tinent, and  a  desire  was  often  expreued  that  he  should 
return  to  his  native  country ;  but  ueing  anxious  to  aocom< 
plish  his  design  of  publishing  the  'Vedas,'  and  eonceivms; 
that  he  was  placed  m  a  wider  sphere  of  utility  in  Bngl«r»  i. 
he  preferred  ^remaining  in  London;  where  he  found  such 
valuable  treasures  of  Oriental  literature. 

In  the  year  1836  he  began  to  print  the  collection  of  tl.t 
hymns  of  the  'Rig  Veda,'  giving  the  Sanscrit  text,  a  Laim 
translation,  and  explanatory  notes.  In  the  autumn  of  Isjt 
he  had  advanced  so  far  that  he  intended  to  publish  a  fir^t 
volume,  when  his  sudden  death,  in  the  prime  of  life  and  \u 
the  full  vigour  of  his  intellectual  powers,  interrupted  an 
undertaking  for  which  no  man  in  Europe  was  so  well  qua- 
lified or  prepai*ed  as  himself.  The  Translation  Commit uv 
published  the  hook  after  his  death,  as  far  as  it  was  cvxii 
pleted,  under  the  title  'Rig  Veda  Sanhita  Liber  Prim i:n 
Sanscrite  et  Latine,'  London,  1838,  4to.  Those  who  ina% 
hereafter  profit  by  the  studv  of  this  work,  should  kn«  .* 
at  what  price  it  has  been  obtained:  it  is  only  a  fragmctiT. 
but  it  contains  the  energy  of  a  whole  life.    Rescues  poathu- 
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RoMDkreuies/  Frankfort,  1617,  in  which  there  ii  a  story  of 
a  certain  Cbristian  Rosenkreui,  a  German  noble  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  who,  after  travelling  long  in  the  East, 
returned  to  Germany;  and  there  established  a  fraternity, 
or  secret  society,  of  a  few  adepts,  under  certain  regulations, 
living  toge^er  in  a  building  which  he  raised  under  the 
name  of  Sancti  Spirit  us,  where  he  died,  at  106  years 
of  age.  The  place  of  his  burial  was  kept  a  profound 
secret  by  the  adepts,  and  the  Society  renewed  itself  by  the 
admission  of  successive  new  raembiers  in  silence  and  ob- 
scurity, according  to  the  last  injunction  of  its  founder,  who 
directed  the  following  inscription  to  be  placed  on  a  door  of 
Sancti  Spiritus:— *  Post  CXX.  annos  patebo.'  3, '  Ck>nfessio 
Fiaternitatis  RosesB  Crucis  ad  Erudites  Europe,'  which  is 
appended  to  the  preceding,  and  in  which  it  is  stated  that 
the  Order  does  not  interfere  with  the  religion  or  polity  of 
states,  but  only  seeks  for  the  true  philosophy;  that  many 
absurd  fables  have  been  told  of  the  fraternity,  either  by  iu 
enemies  or  by  fantastic  people.  It  states  also  that  once  a 
year  the  membcn  are  to  meet  at  appointed  places  to  con- 
verse together  upon  secret  matters,  and  that  new  members 
are  to  Im  admitted  to  supply  the  place  of  those  who  are  de- 
ceased, and  to  work  for  the  common  purpose  of  the  Order, 
giving  no  clue  however  for  discovering  what  that  purpose 
was.  In  fact  the  secret,  if  secret  there  was,  has  been  effec- 
tually kept  to  the  present  day.  This  appearance  of  myste- 
riousness  has  given  rise  to  various  surmises.  Some  *iiave 
ascribed  to  the  Rosicrucians  the  same  hostile  plans  against 
all  established  churches  and  monarchies  which  have  been 
also  attributed  to  the  Illuminati,  Freemasons,  Carbonari, 
and  other  secret  societies.  (Barruel,  Memoirei  oour  nrvir 
d  VHi»toire  du  JacMnitme,)  Others  say  that  the  order  of 
Rosicrucians  is  identical  with  that  of  Freemasons,  one 
of  whose  degress  or  dignities  is  called  in  some  countries  the 
degree  of  the  Red  Cross.  The  Rosicrucians  have  not  been 
hcMurd  of  as  a  separate  order  for  nearly  a  century  past,  but 
some  have  thought  that  they  continued  to  exist  under  the 
name  of  the  Illuminati,  who  were  much  talked  of  in  Ger- 
many and  France  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. Barruel,  after  describing  the  ceremonies  with  which 
candidates  were  admitted  to  the  degree  of  Red  Cross  in 
some  Freemasons'  lodges,  which  however,  he  says,  vary  in 
different  countries,  observes  that  these  ceremonies,  which 
were  apparently  allusive  to  the  Passion  of  Jesus  Christ,  were 
differently  interpreted,  according  to  the  dispositions  of  the 
candidates ;  that  some  saw  in  it  a  memento  of  the  Passion, 
others  an  introduction  to  the  arcana  of  alchemy  and  magic, 
and  others  at  last  a  blasphemous  invective  against  the 
founder  of  Christianity,  which  the  Rosicrucians  had  derived 
from  the  Templars  of  old.  This  assertion  however  has  been 
contradicted  by  others.  The  reader  who  wishes  to  investi- 
gate this  obscure  subject  may  consult  F.  Nicolai, '  On  the 
Crimes  ascribed  to  the  Templars  ;*  Chr.  Murr,  *  On  the 
True  Origin  of  the  Rosicrucians^'  1803;  and  J.  G.  Buhle, 
Ueber  don  Ursprung  und  die  vornehmsten  Schicksale  der 
Ordon  der  Rosenkreuzer  und  Freymaurer,'  Gottingen,  1804. 
Buhle  seems  to  thinks  that  the  Rosicrucians  are  but  a 
branch  or  affiliation  of  the  Freemasons.  The  impostor  Ong- 
liostro  pretended  that  he  was  a  Rosicruoian.  [Caoliostro.] 

ROSIN.      rrURPBNTlNB.] 

ROSMARI'NUS,  a  genus  of  planU  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Lamiaces.  It  is  one  of  the  genera  be- 
longing to  this  order  that  are  perennial  and  possess  the 
character  of  shrubs.  It  is  known  by  the  following  charac- 
ters :— calyx  ovato,  campanulate,  with  two  lips,  the  upper  of 
which  is  entire,  and  the  lower  two-parted  ;  corolla  not 
ringed  in  the  inside,  the  throat  slightly  inflated  with 
two  Uds,  equal,  the  upper  one  emarginate,  the  lower  two- 
parted,  the  middle  lobe  very  large  and  hanging  down ;  sta- 
mens two ;  filaments  slightly  toothed  at  the  base ;  style 
with  the  upper  lobe  very  short. 

RnsmartntM  qfhincJit,  the  common  Rosemary,  is  an 
inhabitant  of  the  southem  parts  of  France,  Spain,  and 
Italy,  the  basin  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  some  parts  of 
Asia  Minor.  It  is  a  very  leafy  shrub,  growing  to  the  height 
of  three  or  four  feet;  the  leaves  are  sessile,  linear,  quite  en 
tire,  revolute  at  the  edge,  and  covered  with  white  hairs  be- 
neath ;  the  flowers  are  tew,  and  in  short  axOlarv  racemes ; 
the  corolla  has  a  dull  leaden  blue  or  white  colour,  with  the 
tube  protruding  a  little  beyond  the  calyx ,  the  flower-leaves 
or  bracts  are  shorter  than  the  calyx.  The  cultivated  and 
~^vden  plants  differ  very  much  in  the  shape  and  number  of 
ir  leav€«»  on  which  account  Miller  described  them  as  two 


species,  the  /?.  anguitifolia  and  the  R,  latifolia.  The  hitt. 
of  the  leaves  varies  according  to  the  soil  and  situation  m 
which  the  plant  grows.  It  is  generally  observed  that  \U\ 
broader  and  longer  the  leaves,  the  more  vigorous  is  tl.« 
plant  The  rosemary  is  a  very  desirable  plant  for  the  gar- 
den, both  on  account  of  its  evergreen  character  and  itfe 
flowers,  which  appear  from  January  to  April.  There  arc 
three  %arieties  known  in  ^dens,  the  green  or  common, 
the  gold-striped,  and  the  sdver-striped,  which  are  distin- 
guished principally  by  the  colour  of  their  leaves.  The  grevn 
variety  is  the  hardiest,  and  is  most  generally  used.  It  may 
be  propagated  by  seeds,  or  slips  or  cuttings  of  the  }oun;; 
shoots.  The  striped  varieties  may  be  best  propagated  b> 
layers  of  the  young  wood.  They  should  be  planted  in  a 
warm  situation,  as  they  are  much  more  tender  than  the 
green.  They  are  only  cultivated  as  ornamental  plants  on 
account  of  their  variegated  leaves.  The  rosemary  about wK 
in  the  district  of  Narbonne  in  France,  where  it  is  uscl  tn 
form  hedges  for  gardens,  &c  It  is  supposed  to  be  tlio 
aroma  of  this  plant  gathered  by  the  bees  that  gives  to  the 
honey  of  this  district  its  peculiarly  fine  flavour. 

Rosemary  was  formerly  held  in  high  estimatbn,  espe- 
cially on  the  Continent  In  the  songs  of  the  troubadours 
it  is  frequently  mentioned  as  an  emblem  of  constancy  attd 
devotion  to  the  fair  sex.  It  was  thought  to  be  a  comforter  of 
the  brain,  and  a  strengthener  of  the  memory ;  and  on  the 
latter  account  used  as  a  sign  of  fidelity  amongst  \o\  er». 
Shakspere  makes  Ophelia  say, — 

'There*!  raeeoury  for  jon :  that*!  Ibr  rvmombrance.* 

In  some  parts  of  Germany  rosemary  is  grown  in  lar^e 
quantities  in  pots  for  the  purpose  of  selling  small  sprigs  of  it 
when  in  blossom,  in  winter  and  early  spring,  for  various 
religious  purposes. 

ROSMARINUS  OFFiaNA'LIS,  Botemary,  called 
also  Anthos,  a  term  which  is  apt  to  lead  to  the  confounding  of 
Rosemary  with  the  Ledum  palustre  or  wild  marsh-rosemar)'* 
which  has  very  different  and  even  dangerous  properties. 
Genuine  Rosemary  is  a  shrub,  a  native  of  the  south  of 
Europe,  Asia  Minor,  and  China.  The  officinal  part  is  the 
tops  or  upper  part  of  the  twigs.  The  leaves  are  about  an 
inch  lone,  linear,  slightly  revolute  at  the  margins,  dark 
green  ana  reticulate  on  the  upper  surface,  hoary  and  wbito 
on  the  under.  The  leaves  and  calyces  of  the  flowers  ba\e 
a  strong,  penetrating,  aromatic  odour,  which  is  rendered 
stronger  by  bruising  them ;  and  a  bitter,  burning,  camphor- 
like  taste.  Tlicy  owe  this  to  the  presence  of  tannic  acid, 
bitter  matter,  perhaps  resin,  and  especially  to  a  volatile  od. 
of  which  one  arachm  may,  by  distillation,  be  obtained  fruin 
one  pound  of  the  leaves. 

Od  of  Rosemary  (Oleum  Rorismarini,  or  OL  Anthoa)  is 
chiefly  prepared  in  Spain  and  the  south  of  France,  by  dt& 
tillation  of  the  leaves  and  flowers.  At  first  it  is  ncarlr 
transparent  and  very  limpid,  but  by  time  it  becomes  both 
yellowish  and  thicker.  It  possesses  the  strong  penetrating 
odour  of  rosemary,  with  a  oaraphor-hke  intermixture,  and 
a  burning  taste.  It  has  an  acid  re-action.  The  specific 
gravity  varies  with  the  purity  and  age  of  the  specimen ;  u 
is  commonly  0*91,  but  by  rectification  with  alcohol  it  u 
brought  to  0*89  or  0*85.  It  mixes  with  alcohol  of  *83  in 
every  proportion.  By  evaporation  or  by  shaking  with  potass,  it 
deposits  a  stearopten,  or  rosemary-camphor.  Hydrochlont* 
acid  gas  blackens  it,  but  does  not  form  an  artifldiu  oamphoi 
With  iodine  it  partially  explodes. 

The  oil  of  rosemary  of  commerce  is  an  artificial  prepara 
tion  of  oil  of  turpentine  distilled  with  rosemary;  it  is  also 
adulterated  with  spike  oil,  obtained  from  the  Lavantlula 
Spica.  This  may  always  be  distinguished  from  the  genuine 
by  not  reddening  litmus-paper 

Rosemary  possesses  valuable  stimulant  and  canninatnc 
properties;  but  it  is  chiefly  employed  as  a  perfume,  entering 
into  the  composition  of  the  Queen  of  Uunganr's  Water, 
Eau  de  Cologne,  and  aromatic  vin^ar.  It  is  also  said  to 
promote  the  growth  of  hair  and  prevent  baldness. 

ROSS  and  CROMARTY  SHIRES,  two  Scotch  oouo 
ties,  intimately  connected  both  locally  and  othorwiso    Ross 
comprehends  a  considerable  area  on  the  mainland  of  Smt 
land,  together  with  the  large  island  of  l^ewis,  ontt  <^  thr 
Mebrid^ ;  and  Cromarty  is  composed  of  a  number  of  do 
tached  portions,  either  interspersed  among  the  inland  part« 
of  Ross  or  lying  along  its  border     The  mainland  portion 
of  the  two  counties  approximates  in  figure  to  a  triangle, 
having  its  vertex  (Tarbet  Ness)  towards  the  east;  one  sid*, 
facing  the  north,  extending  from  Titfbet  Ness  to  Loch 
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nvall,  watering  Strath  Bran,  and  pasging  through  several 
lake8»  among  which  ia  Loch  Luichart,  nearly  five  miles  long 
by  one  broad.  Loch  Fannich,  eighi  miles  long  and  a  mile 
broad,  is  drained  by  another  of  these  streams :  it  is  near 
the  centre  of  the  counties.  Loch  Monar,  five  miles  long  by 
one  mile  broad,  is  drained  by  a  stream  which  belongs  to 
Inverness-shire;  Loch  Glass,  five  miles  long,  and  many 
other  lakes,  most  of  them  very  small,  are  drained  bv  streams 
flowing  into  the  friths  of  the  eastern  coast.  All  the  above- 
mentioned  lakes  have  their  greatest  extension  from  east  to 
west 

The  streams  on  the  western  coast  have  a  shorter  course 
than  those  on  the  eastern.  There  are  several  lochs  in  this 
part.  Loch  Maree,  the  larf;est  fresh-water  lake  in  the 
counties,  extending  twelve  miles  in  length,  and  two  miles 
or  two  miles  and  a  half  across  in  the  broadest  part,  is 
drained  by  the  Ewe,  which  flows  into  Loch  Ewe.  Loch 
Na  Shallaig*  three  miles  long ;  Loch  Fair  or  Fuir,  three 
miles  long  and  above  a  mile  wide;  Loch  Dambh  or  Damff, 
four  miles  long;  Loch  Lundie,  three  miles  long;  and  Loch 
Clunie,  partly  in  Inverness-shire,  nearly  four  miles  long,  are 
drained  by  streams  which  flow  into  the  sea  on  the  west 
coast. 

Lewis  abounds  inlakes ;  but  they  arcall  small,  except  Loch 
Langavat,  which  extends  in  length  nearly  ten  miles  from 
north  to  south,  between  Loch  Seafurth  and  Loch  Resort. 
Tiic  streams  in  Lewis  have  all  a  very  short  course. 

The  two  counties  have  very  few  roads.  The  greater  part 
of  them,  including  those  of  chief  importance,  are  on  the 
east  side,  and  lead  to  different  places  farther  north.  One 
leads  ncnr  the  coast  from  Inv^ness.  by  Fortrose,  Cromarty, 
and  Tain,  to  Dornoch,  Wick,  and  Thurso,  the  communica- 
tion being  made  in  several  places  by  ferries  over  the  lochs 
and  friths.  Another  road  from  Inverness  to  Wick  and 
Thurso  runs  more  inland,  passing  round  the  heads  of  Loch 
Be.iuley  and  the  Frith  of  Cromarty,  and  through  the  town 
of  Dingwall,  which  is  at  the  head  of  Cromarty  Frith :  it 
crosses  into  8uther1andshire  bv  Bonar  Brids^c,  which  is 
thrown  over  the  Kyle  at  the  head  of  Dornoch  Frith.  There 
are  several  roads  communicating  between  these  two.  A 
road  from  Dingwall  leads  across  the  country  through  Strath 
Bran  to  Loch  Carron,  a  distance  of  49  miles,  sending  off 
branches  on  the  right  to  Ullapool  on  Loch  Broom,  to  the 
heads  of  Loch  Gairloch  and  Loch  Ewe,  by  the  side  of  Loch 
Maree,  and  to  Loch  Torridon.  The  road  from  Inverness  to 
the  Isle  of  Skye,  with  a  branch  to  Loch  Ahh  and  Loch 
Carron,  runs  tnrough  Rhiabuio  and  Glen  Shiel,  in  the 
southern  parts  of  the  county  of  Ross;  and  that  from  Dor- 
noch and  the  east  coast  to  Loch  Assynt  just  passes  through 
the  northern  part  of  the  same  county.  The  greater  part  if 
not  the  whole  of  these  roads  are  under  the  direction  of  the 
commissioners  of  Highland  roads  and  bridges. 

Soil;  Agriculture, — The  arable  land  of  the  two  counties 
is  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  eastern  part,  comprehend' 
ing  the  two  peninsulas,  'An  Oilcan  Dubh,'  or  the  Black 
Islo,  between  Loch  Bcauley  and  Cromarty  Firth ;  and  Easter 
Ross,  between  the  Cromorty  and  Dornoch  friths,  together 
with  the  comparatively  low  and  level  tract  immediately  ad- 
jacent to  these.  The  central  and  western  parts  are  *  wild, 
rugged,  and  mountainous,  interpersed  with  lakes  and  nar- 
row glens  that  afford  pasture  for  sheep  and  black  cattle.* 
(MacCulloch,  Statist.  Jcct,  qf  Brit,  Empire.)  Since  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century,  ogriculture  has  im- 
proved in  a  most  extraordinary  manner.  'The  fields  were 
formerly  detached  pieces  of  land,  ploughed  irregularly,  as 
the  ground  with  the  least  labour  suited.  The  carts  generally 
UHod  were  of  the  poorest  description,  with  a  kind  of  tum- 
bler or  solid  wheel,  and  wicker  conical  baskets ;  little  or  no 
lime  was  used  for  agricultural  purposes.'  '  I  succeeded  to 
a  farm  in  this  country  about  tnirty  years  ago  (says  Major 
Gilchrist,  of  Opisdale.  Suthorlandshire),  when  the  working 
strength  consisted  of  sixteen  oxen  and  twentv-four  small 
horses  called  garrons;  this  farm  is  now  laboured  by  three  pair 
of  horaes.*  ^Appendix  to  Fburteenth  R-port  of  Commissioners 
0/  Highland  Roads  and  Bridges;  Pari,  Papers  for  lb28, 
vol.  ix.)  The  individual  who  introduced  the  ploughing  of 
laud  in  regular  ridges,  and  the  division  of  fields  into  any- 
thing like  systematic  arrant;eroent,  was  living  in  the  em- 
p|r»y  of  Major  Gilchrist  at  the  period  of  the  above  Report. 
''J'h«*  total  amount  of  wheat  then  (viz.,  at  the  coronicuce- 
mmi  of  tlia  present  century)  raised  in  the  county  was  not 
^Mut  to  what  is  now  produced  on  many  single  farms.  It 
M  not  until  1813  that  the  first  barley-mill  north  of  the 


Cromarty  Frith  was  erected,  and  in  1821  the  first  flour  mil) 
(at  Drummond,  on  the  estate  of  Fowlis)  by  the  same  indi- 
vidual. To  such  an  extent  however  has  cultivation  of  latt 
been  carried,  that  the  growth  of  wheat  alone  is  now  (viz.  1  *^*^^  i 
estimated  at  20,000  quarters  annually ;  and  the  ex  porta  t  ion  ut 
gram  to  London,  Leith,  Liverpool,  &c.  during  the  last  ye?r 
amounted  to  upwards  of  10,000  quarters;  besides  the  suppiv 
of  the  extensive  and  populous  pastoral  districts  of  tlv 
county  (of  Ross),  and  the  towns  of  Dingwall,  Tain,  Inver- 
ness, &c.,  to  which  places  I  am  credibly  informed  upward* 
of  10,000  bolls  of  flour  are  now  annuallv  senl  for  the  con- 
sumption of  the  inhabitants.  Among  other  exports  ni;iy  K* 
mentioned  the  produce  of  various  extensive  wniskey  di^t ti- 
leries, situated  m  different  parts  of  the  county,  and  a  n»n* 
siderable  quantity  of  salted  pork  from  the  ports  of  Cromarty 
and  Invergorden.     {Appendix  to  Report^  as  above.) 

The  soil  in  the  peninsula  of  the  Black  Isle  is  various,  an! 
much  of  it  poor.  The  cultivated  portion  consists  chiefl)  of 
clayey  loam,  good  black  mould,  and  sandy  loam.  In  Eu)»tt>r 
Ross  there  is  a  considerable  extent  of  clayey  loam  and  I'^^hi 
sandy  soil.  Around  Dingwall  the  soil  is  clayey*  Then*  an- 
more  than  the  usual  number  of  gentlemen's  seats  and  pl.in- 
tations  in  the  cultivated  part  of  the  two  counties.  TK<- 
usual  fences  are  hedges  and  ditches,  sometimes  howcvor 
stone  fences  are  employed.  There  is  some  good  timber  in 
the  hedgerows.  Turnips  are  grown  equal  to  those  of  mnr« 
southern  counties.  The  crops  are  clean,  and  for  the  m^^^t 
part  rich.  The  houses  of  the  principal  farmera  are  neat  ar  *] 
commodious,  and  the  cottages  of  the  peasantry  have  mur!>. 
improved  of  late  years.  Many  of  the  mansion  houses  an* 
well  situated,  and  surrounded  by  omamcmtal  plantaiion<. 
shrubberies,  or  fine  timber-trees.  Many  of  them  have  ex- 
cellent gardens;  and  a  spirit  of  horticultural  ireprovcmen: 
is  very  general.  The  gardens  of  the  farmers,  though  sma:), 
are  well  stocked ;  and  the  cottagers  are  fond  of  bavin;;  a 
garden,  whenever  they  have  a  suitable  piece  of  ground 
Much,  very  much  of  the  improvement  in  agricuhure  i*- 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  improved  communications  formed  ar.d 
maintained  by  the  government  commission  for  Ilighlan<l 
roads  and  bridges.  In  some  parts  indeed,  ignorance,  or  ptc- 
judice,  or  perhaps  poverty,  has  induced  an  adherence  tvi 
antient  practices  and  a  sturdy  rejection  of  improved  me- 
thods. 

'A  marked  improvement  in  domestic  animals  of  every  df 
scription  has  taken  place  in  the  northern  counties  since  ihr 
improved  communication  with  the  south.    I  need  hardU 
allude  to  the  introduction  of  the  Cheviot  sheep,  to  the  p.iiL« 
taken  in  improving  the  breed  of  cattle  by  the  iraportaxi 
of  the  most  improved  sorts  from  the  West  Highlands  i.\.\ 
of  cows  from  Ayrshire.    Considerable  attention  has  hex-/, 
recently  paid  to  the  breed  of  horses,  both  for  the  purp<ivs 
of  agriculture  and  draught;  and,  in  some  instances,  tho^i-  <i 
the  finest  description  have  been  successfully  reared.     N>« 
has  the  breed  of  pigs  been  neglected;  several  valual-K 
species,  both  pure  and  crosses,  baving  been  introduced/ 
(Appendix  to  Reports  as  above.)    The  original  native  brc«?«l 
of  cattle  is  hardy  and  compact,  adapted  to  the  c1imat«' 
Cattle  were  formerly  more  numerous  than  at  present;  and 
were  much  employed  in  agricultural  labour,  but  this  usc^  .  f 
them  is  now  almost  entirely  given  up.    The  diminution  1.1 
their  number  is  ascribed  to  the  greater  attention  paid  !•■ 
sheep- farm  ing. 

The  western  side  of  the  county,  where  it  has  not  \tc^-^ 
thrown  into  large  sheep-farms,  is  occupied  by  a  poor  cU.-» 
of  tenants.    They  have  some  arable  land,  in  which  potatf«^, 
barley,  and  oats  are  raised ;  bu'^  the  number  of  acres  un>^'i 
cultivation  is  not  great,  nor  has  planting  been  carried   t.> 
any  extent.    The  greater  part  of  the  country  is  an  o(v :. 
waste.  The  houses  of  many  of  the  peasantry,  induding  tlu 
smoll  tenantry  and  the  cotters,  are  very  poor;  some  arv 
built  of  turf,  others  with  stone,  with  or  without  mortar,  ar.  * 
have  a  roof  of  turf  with  heather  or  fern  above  it.    They  a  rr 
commonly  destitute  of  chimneys;  the  fire  is  kindled  by  ti. 
wall,  or  a  stone  in  the  centre  of  the  room ;  the  smoke  cscsp*^, 
as  it  can,  by  roof,  door,  or  windows,  which  last  arc  cUi^«.^l 
at  wdl  with  wooden  shutters.    The  floor  is  made  of  mud  <.  r 
clsy.    In  many  houses  the  cattle  dwell  under  the  satx.t* 
roof,  and  even  enter  at  the  same  door  with  the  familv,  fr>..T;i 
which  they  are  separated  by  a  partition  of  boards,  stone-, 
or  wattles,  having  a  door  in  the  middle.   Some  of  iIm?  pooj-'.. 
are  getting  into  the  way  of  building  separate  sheds  for  \\u    . 
cattle.    Tlie  food  of  the  peasantry  consists  of  i)otalues«  li«  r- 
rings,  and  oatmeal  gruel.    Tliose  in  better  circumstance^ 
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The  popultlioD.  in  1831.  wib  290I»  about  one-foorlh  agri- 
•aUuni :  the  popuUtioa  of  the  town  itself  waa  2215,  that  of 
the  country  part  of  the  parish  686.  There  are  a  hempen- 
cloth  manufactory  wliicl^mploys  in  all  six  hundred  persons, 
two  hundred  of  them  in  the  factoiy  itself,  and  a  hrowery.  A 
considerable  trade  is  carried  on  with  England  in  sidt  pro- 
visions; and  in  1831,  about  fifty  men  were  engaged  in  the 
herring  or  white  fishery.  There  are  a  branch  bank  and  a 
post-othoe.  Communication  ia  maintained  by  an  omnibus 
with  Inverness,  and  by  steam-boats  with  Leith  and  London. 
Some  ship-building  is  carried  on.  There  are  a  market  on 
Friday  and  one  yearly  fair. 

Cromarty  was  antienlly  a  royal  burgh,  but  was  disfran- 
chised at  the  reauest  of  the  burghers,  aj>.  1672,  and  was 
aeeountcd  only  a  burgh  of  barony.    Its  privileges  as  a  royal 
burgh  have  been  restored  by  the  Scotch  Burgh  Reform  Act, 
but  the  magistrates  can  effect  little  from  the  want  of  funds ; 
the  antient  property  of  the  burgh  having  been  alienated 
before  iu  disfranchisement    It  unites  with  Kirkwall,  Wick, 
Dornoch,  Tain*  and  Dingwall  to  return  a  member  to  par- 
liament. ^ 
Dingwall  is  at  the  south-western  extremity  of  Cromarty 
Frith,  23  miles  from  Inverness  by  a  circuitous  road,  and 
178  miles  (according  to  Chambers's  Gaxeiteer  qf  Scoiiand) 
from  Edinburgh.  The  parish  comprehends  an  area  of  above 
ten  square  miles,  three-fidhs  of  it  moorland  or  upland  paa- 
ture,  and  the  remainder  cultivated.  Dingwall  was  probably 
a  Danish  settlement:  it  was  erected  into  a  royal  buigh  by 
Alexander  1 1.,  a-d.  12*27,  and,  by  pavements  and  other 
traces  of  buildings  which  have  been   found,  apnears  to 
have  been  more  extensive  than  it  is  now.    It  was  the  prin- 
cipal residence  of  the  powerful  earls  of  Rosa,  and  appears  to 
have  declined  after  the  extinction  of  that  earldom.    Some 
traces  of  the  antient  oastle  of  these  earls,  comprehending  the 
earthworks  and  a  small  portion  of  the  massive  walls,  may  be 
seen  on  the  north-east  side  of  the  town.    In  the  early  part 
of  the  last  eentury  Dingwall  was  in  a  deplorable  condition 
from  poverty  and  neglect,  and  the  public  tranquillity  was 
repeatedly  broken  by  the  frays  of  tiostile  dans.    Subse- 
quently to  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  of  1745  great 
improvements  took  place,  and  the  town  has  especially  im- 
proved of  late  yeara.    It  consists  at  present  of  one  main 
street  running  east  and  west,  and  one  or  two  smaller  ones 
branching  from  it ;  the  streets  are  naved,  but  either  not 
lil^hted  or  very  imperfectly  so ;  and  tne  police  is  too  imper- 
fect to  enforce  cleanbness,  so  that  even  in  the  main  street 
dunghills  are  sometimes  seen  in  the  front  of  the  houses. 
Qeanliness  is  however  gaining  ground,  and  there  are  some 
good  houses  and  shops.    The  kirk  is  a  neat  and  commo- 
dious building,  just  out  of  the  town ;  near  it  is  a  pyramidal 
obelisk  fifty -seven  feet  high  and  six  feet  square  at  the  base, 
erected  on  a  large  artificiM  mound,  by  a  Ibrmer  earl  of  Cro- 
marty, to  mark  out  the  burial-|Uace  of  himself  and  his 
family :  the  town-house,  a  curiouB  old  building  with  spire 
and  dock,  ia  near  the  centre  of  the  town ;  and  there  is  a 
small  and  wretched  gaol  and  an  episcopal  chapel. 

The  population  of  the  parish,  in  1 83 1,  was  2 139 :  about  one- 
fifth  ai^riculturaL  There  are  good  roads,  and  a  short  canal 
from  the  frith  enables  vessels  with  coals  and  other  merchan- 
dise to  come  quite  up  to  the  town.  There  isaooach  communi- 
cation daily  with  Invemesa,  and  steam-boats  weekly  fh>m 
Edinburxli,  and  every  second  week  fkom  London,  touch  at 
Invenrurdon,  distant  fourteen  miles.  There  are  a  weekly 
market  (on  FriJay)  and  three  yearly  fisirs. 

The  burgh  council  consists  of  fifteen  members,  including 
a  provost,  two  baihes.  a  dean  of  guild,  and  a  treasurer;  the 
burgh  unites  with  Kirkwsll.  Wick,  Dornoch,  Tain,  and 
Cfomarty  in  returning  a  member  to  parliament 

There  were,  in  1837,  a  parochial  school  an  infant-school 
supported  by  subscription,  and  three  other  daily  schools  in 
the  parish;  also  one  large  Sunday-schooL 

Fortroie  is  in  the  parish  of  Rosemarkie,  and  on  the  shore 
of  Morav  Frith,  just  within  the  narrow  passage  by  which 
that  frith  ia  contracted  opposite  Fort  George.  It  was  an* 
tiently  the  cathedral  lowu  of  the  bishopric  of  Roes,  and  is 
still  sometimes  called  Csnonry  or  Chanonry  of  Ross ;  it  wsa 
arseted  into  a  royal  burgh  by  Jamea  IL,  aji^  1444,  and  an- 
nexed lo  the  previously  existing  and  adjarent  bui^h  of 
Rosemarkie.  The  prevent  buigh  eonsisu  of  the  two  thus 
united.  Fortrose  u  a  small  town,  with  little  manulhrture 
and  \mrj  little  trade ;  and  Rotemarkie  is  an  inst|;uificant 
fiahtng*village ;  the  two  itlecce  are  about  three  quarters  of 
a  mile  d»tant  fnm  each  other.    There  are  soim  remains  of 


the  antient  cathedral  at  Fortrose,  comprehending  an  aisle 
or  chapel  which  was  an  appendage  to  tne  main  part  of  \\^ 
churchy  an  antient  building,  probably  a  vestry,  wiih  sn 
arched  vault  beneath;  some  tombs  in  niches  in  thr  iii.l«, 
with  effigies  of  the  bishops,  carved  in  stone,  and  much  de- 
faced ;  and  an  antient  bell,  now  hung  in  a  spire  of  m^rra 
erection.  There  are  an  episcopal  chapel  and  a  prison.  Tli<* 
parish  church  is  at  Rosemarkie.  For  a  long  pcnod  therhu  f 
employment  of  the  poor  of  Fortrose  lias  been  shoe- making  . 
of  Rotteroarkie,  weaving:  the  inhabitants  arc  engaged  aN> 
in  finhing.  There  is  a  rope  walk  at  Rosemarkie.  and  a  dutil  !•  t  y 
at  Fortrose.  There  is  communication  with  Fort  Gcorgr  )•% 
a  ferry ;  and  with  Aberdeen,  Dundee,  Leith,  and  Lwud  n 
by  trading  vessels. 

The  poDulation  of  Rosemarkie  parish,  in  1831,  was  Kv?. 
The  burgn  council  consists  of  a  provost,  three  bailicv  s 
dean  of  guild,  a  treasurer,  and  nine  other  mciiiUr^: 
fifteen  in  all.  The  burgh  unites  with  Im'emess,  Na.r:.. 
and  Forres  to  return  a  member  to  parliament 

Stornoway,  the  only  town  in  the  isle  of  Lewis,  i«  situ»  '  '. 
at  the  head  of  a  bay  on  the  east  side  of  the  island.    1 :  l 
parish  is  extensive,  extending  sixteen  ngiles  in  one  dirt^t.iai 
and  ten  in  another;  with  a  population,  in  183t,  of  54Ji.  i^ 
whom  three- fifths  were  in  the  town  or  its  immediate  viciniM 
Stornoway  consists  of  several  streets.    The  bouses  are  m 
general  good,  with  slate  roofs,  and  many  not  only  well  I  ut 
even  elegantly  furnished.    There  is  a  handsome  kirk,  Lu:tt 
in  1794,  and  lately  repaired ;  there  are  a  neat  custom- hu •.««-, 
a  town-house,  and  an  assembly-room.    The  houtcs  ui  i!«^* 
country  parts  of  the  parish  are  in  general  miserable  and  lu* 
describably  filthy  habitations.    The  principsl  emplovtutnt 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish  is  fishing.    '  The  seai^uii  i» 
divided  between  fishing,  farming,  and  xelping,  and  m  <%t 
families  have  a  share  of  a  boat  and  a  lot  of  land.*     (A'-v* 
SiaiisL  Account  r/  Scotland,)     Cod  and  ling  are  cat..|:!.t 
and  cured,  and  shipped  for  Ireland  or  the  manufsctur.* -^ 
district  round  Glasgow.    Haddocks  are  caught  and  ri.rv«l 
for  home  consumption;  and  flounders,  hskcs,  soles,  ti.«>K«, 
and  conger-eels,  and  occasionally  whales,  giampuseis  ai.  1 
porpoises,  are  taken. 

Stornoway  was  founded  by  James  VL  of  Scotland  ?  -1 
I.  of  England,  for  the  purpose  of  intru<lucing  ci%iliza'  i 
into  the  Highlands.  Tbe^  harbour  is  good  siid  mucU  fu- 
quented.  Sixty-seven  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  loniu;!c  •  f 
3059  tons,  and  fifteen  hundred  boats, belong  to  the  port  anU  i.» 
district.  There  are  a  corn-mill,  a  saw-mill,  and  a  wouI*ca  «i- 
ing  mill,  a  ropewalk.  and  a  large  distillery.  Kelp-makmi:  a.  I 
the  manufacture  of  coarse  pottery  are  carried  on.  Thcr<*  t^ 
a  well  frequented  yearly  fair  for  cattle.  Sheriff  an.l  <■«  .. 
miflsary  courta,  bailie,  excise,  and  justice  of  peace  cour  t  «^  a  r  i- 
held  regularly.  There  are  thirteen  schools  in  the  r«'..h. 
vii.  the  parochial  school,  seven  supported  by  the  rhetn  s  i 
societies  or  individuals,  two  'supported  by  the  oi>ut,t-i 
people,*  and  three  without  any  extraneous  support.  T\*k.  x% 
are  a  circulating  library  and  two  friendly  societies. 

Divitiont  for  Eedetioitical  cmd  Legal  Purpotts:  S  ...*/ 
qf  Crime,    and    EdueatioH,^-The    thirty-three    |«r.%li.  <• 
in  the  two  counties  are  comprehended  in  the  five  pn  « 
byteries   of  Tain,    Dingwall,    Chanonry  (i>.   Fortr\>^- .. 
Lochcarron,  and  Lewia.    The  presbvtery  of  Tain  twny  re- 
hends  nine  parishes,  in  or  adjacent  to  the  peninsula  of  Ra%t  t  r 
Ross ;  that  of  Dingwall,  seven  parisbes  in  and  round  L>«  i  ^- . 
wall;  that  of  Chanonry,  six  pari»hes,  in  the  penui«ula    c-f 
the  Black  Isle ;  that  of  Loclicarron,  seven  parishes,  ori  t  i  «. 
west  coast  (beside  the  parish  of  Glenelg,  in  luvemesa-%hi  r  t 
and  that  of  Lawis,  four  parishes,  in  the  inland  of  Lewis.    1\ .  ^ 
presbyteries  of  Tain,  Dingwall,  and  Chanonry  are  tn    t )  r 
synod  of  Ross ;  those  of  Lochcarron  and  Lea  is,  in  the  s\  c.  . ; 
of  Glenelg. 

Slienff'  courts  are  held  at  Tain  and  Dingwall,  in  the  n«  a    - 
land  of  Ross-shire;  in  Stornoway,  in  Lewis;  and  at  C  i. 
morty  in  Cromartyshire.    The  two  counties  are  umlrr  «  . 
sherifl*.    There  are  four  prisons,  vis.  Tain.  Diiij^wali,  K 
rose,  and  Cromarty ;  they  are  alt  bad.    Crime  i*  nc»i  f  ^ 
qiient  in  the  two  counties,  and  has  diminuhcd  cuuftulrr .  >  • 
within  the  last  seventy  or  eighty  years.     Highway  rvl- 1  ^  .  « 
and  eattle-steahng,  which  were  common  lor  st.m**    t.,/  . 
after  the   rebellion   of  174A,  have   entirely  disapi^a  , 
and  violent  aMaults  and  child  murder,  which  runMnf.«  ^i    .  , 
be  common  till  a  much  later  period,  have  bcrotr.c*   r    *  - 
Sheep-atealiog  still  goes  on ;  but  the  most  common  t-ifs 
are  minor  assaults,  committed  under  the  influcncr  (.f  «k  i     «. 
key,  and  petty  thefts.    The  diminution  of  enmc  ^  ^r . ! .  j 
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to  the  improTed  eondition  of  the  people,  the  spread  of  edu- 
eatiou,  aim  the  more  efficient  administration  of  justice.  Tbo 
moB»t  serions  offences  are  usually  committed  by  hawkers, 
uuken,  and  other  vagrants.  The  police,  though  improved, 
li  f  till  inefficient ;  and  there  is  still.a  good  deal  of  pauperism 
and  mendicity.  {Inspector*  qf  PrisoM  Second  and  Fburth 
BqfnrU^  1836  and  1838;  see  Pari,* Pntpers  for  1837,  vol. 
ixxil,  and  1839,  xxii.) 

Ross-sbire  and  Cromartyshire  unite  to  return  one  mem- 
ber to  parliament.  The  number  of  voters  registered  in 
}»34-5.  was  594;  in  1835-6,  621.  Dingwall,  Tain,  and 
Cromarty  unite  with  Kirkwall,  Wick,  and  Dornoch  to  re- 
turn a  member ;  the  number  of  electors  registered  for  the 
iLstrict,  in  1834-5.  was  571.  Fortrose  unites  with  Invert 
&es6»  Forre^  and  Nairn ;  the  number  of  rei^istered  voters, 
la  1834-6,  was  699,  exclusive  of  those  for  Nairn,  of  whom 
ro  return  had  been  received.  (Parliamentary  Pipers  for 
1537,  vol.  xlix.) 

Kducation  has  been  greatly  extended  and  improved  of 
Ux«  years.  In  1833-4  there  were  thirty- three  parochial 
schools,  with  as  many .  teachers,  and  one  hunared  and 
r»«nty>four  schools  not  parochial,  with  one  hundred  and 
t«enty*nine  teachers;  total,  qpe  hundred  and  fifty-seven 
schools  and  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  teachers.  The 
greatest  number  of  scholars  in  these  schools  dur- 
\\^  the  vear  was  5118  boys  and  2880  girls,  together 
7'j9%  children ;  the  least  number,  1958  boys  and  1043  girls, 
toother  3001  children.  The  number  of  children  under 
CAeen  who  could  read  or  were  learning  to  do  so  was  9718 ; 
tb«  namber  who  could  write  or  were  learning  to  do  so,  3021. 
fPxrL  Papers^  1837,  voL  xlvii.)  The  schools  established 
during  the  last  few  years,  by  the  General  Assembly,  are  in 
particular  reported  as  working  welL  In  these  schools  the 
improved  system  of  teaching  introduced  among  the  poorer 
rtsases  by  Mr.  Wood,  of  Edinburgh,  is,  it  is  said,  generally 
adopted;  so  that  the  children,  instead  of  being  stuffed  with 
2  quantity  of  .cruder  indigestible  matter,  as  heretofore,  are 
DOW  led  to  analyze  and  clearly  underatand  all  they  are 
tao^hti  Small  libraries  too  are  often  appended  to  these 
fcboola.  Tain  appean  to  be  distinguished  for  the  increased 
Attention  paid  to  education.  In  addition  to  the  regular 
parochial  school,  a  public  academy  has  been  opened  durine 
the  last  lew  years,  in  which  an  education  of  a  superior  kind 
:« given.  A  great  many  of  the  adult  population  are  unable 
Xm  read  easily,  or  indeed  to  read  in  any  way.  On  the  western 
K'ltf  of  the  county  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  person  forty 
>esn  of  age  (of  course,  excepting  the  richer  classes)  who  is 
sble  to  read.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  there  is  in  fiict  but  little  reading  among  the  people 
It  present,  although  the  taste  is  on  the  increase.  The  only 
library  lor  the  labouring  classes  is  a.  small  one  at  Loch- 
lUh.  snpported  partly  by  the  subscriptions  of  the  members 
in4  partly  by  donations.  {Second  Report  f\fthe  Inspectors 
tj  Prisons.} 

History  and  Antiquities, — At  the  earliest  historical  period 
thb  chantry  appears  to  have  been  inhabited — the  western 
fm  by  the  Creones,  the  eastern  part  by  the  Cants 
<(inrrai),  and  the  centre  by  the  Caledonii  (KaXi^^oiioi)  of 
I  Pu>leni7 ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  assign  the  limits  of  their 
I  n^pective  territories.  The  Bay  Volsas  {OvoKtraz  koXtoc)  of 
■^  tame  geographer  may  be  identified  with  Loch  Broom. 
lije  seat  nary  (fi^wtc)  of  Varer  (Ohapap),  or  Varase,  as  it  is 
-.  tome  editions  of  Ptolemy,  which  is  mentioned  also  by 
Richard  of  Cirencester,  was  probably  the  Moray  Frith.  The 
Srst  fininm  Imperii  Romani  of  Richard  may  perhaps  be  fixed 
r.  the  ness  or  promontory  of  Tarbet,  and  the  Abona  cestuary 
/  the  same  writer  may  be  identified  with  Dornoch  Frith. 

Of  this  early  period  Ross-shire  contains  several  remains. 

!:   Kincardine  and   Fearn  parishes  are  some  Druidical 

r-jrles ;  and  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Loch  Roig,  in  Lewis, 

SHE  (he  very  entire  remains  of  a  Druidical  circle,  the  stones 

' '  «h«cfa»  some  of  them  very  large,  stand  on  end,  at  a  dis- 

tusee  of  five  or  six  yards  from  each  other,  and  are  in  a  rou^h 

file  as  when  taken  fh>m  the  shore.    There  are  cairns  m 

fltirent  places  on  the  summits  of  hills.    The  Druidical 

z:n  of  the  circles  is  disputed  by  Dr.  M'Culloch  QiBigh- 

u.*dft,  &e.  of  Scotland,'  vol.  iii.,  p.  229,  seq.).    To  the  long 

Hz.fd  of  darkness'nvhich  extends  over  this  part  of  the 

•iM  after  the  departure  of  the  Romans,  may  be  assigned 

\i  duns,  or  dounes,  or  Picts'  houses,  as  they  are  termed, 

h  some  suppose  to  be  Danish  forts,  though  some  ascribe 

. .  -a  to  an  earlier  period  than  that  of  the  Danish  ravages. 

i.^oe  ooffinsy  vitrified  ruins,  stone  obelisks,  on  or  near  the 


eastern  coast,  and  the  traces  of  habitations  in  the  caves  of 
the  western  coast,  belong  to  early  but  unascertained  periods. 

At  a  subsequent  period  Ross  became  an  earldom,  which 
was  united  with  the  lordship  of  the  isles  {i  e.  the  Western 
Isles)  by  the  marriage  of  Donald  M'Donald,  the  lord  of  the 
isles,  with  the  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Ross.  These  honoura 
were  held,  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  by 
Barl  John,  who  allied  himself  with  Edward  IV.  of  England 
(A.D.  146 IX  rebelled  against  the  government  of  Scot- 
land during  tho  minority  of  the  king  James  III.,  and  pro- 
claimed himself  king  of  Ross  and  the  Hebrides.  He  was 
supported  by  Donald  Balloch,  lord  of  Isla,  and  by  the  earl 
of  Douglas,  now  in  banishment  The  rebellion  was  attended 
by  the  most  dreadful  atrocities ;  but  Ross  was  assassinated 
in  the  course  of  it,  in  the  castle  of  Inverness,  and  the  re- 
bellion came  to  an  end  without  its  chiefs  having  attained 
their  object. 

The  succeeding  earl  appears  to  have  inherited  the  tur- 
bulence of  Earl  John.  He  was  involved  in  hostilities  with 
the  earl  of  Huntley,  another  powerful  Highland  chieftain, 
and,  adhering  to  his  predecessor's  English  alliance,  re- 
belled against  James  III.  But  the  extent  of  the  king's 
preparations  induced  him  to  submit  to  the  royal  clemency 
(a.d.  1476).  He  was  deprived  of  the  earldom  of  Ross,  the 
lands  of  Knapdale  and  Kintyre  [Aroyle,  vol.  ii.,  p.  3131, 
and  the  bereditaryshrievalty  of  Inverness  and  Nairn,  which 
were  all  annexed  to  the  crown.  He  was  in  return  created 
a  peer  of  parliament  with  the  title  of  John  de  Isla,  lord  of 
the  isles.  During  this  period  Ross  gave  title  to  a  bishopric, 
erected  by  David  I.,  king  of  Scotland ;  the  cathedral  was 
at  Fortrose. 

There  are  several  remains  of  antient  castles  in  Ross- 
shire.  Lochlin  Castle  is  on  an  eminence  six  miles  east  of 
Tain;  it  consists  of  two  square  towers  sixty  feet  high, 
united  at  one  corner  of  each,  with  a  staircase  at  the 
point  of  junction,  and  large  turrets  raised  upon  the  towers. 
Craighouse  Castle,  on  the  southern  shore  of  Cromarty  Frith, 
is  an  antient  tower  of  five  stories ;  the  castles  of  Killcoy 
and  Redcastle  are  on  the  shore  of  Moray  Frith,  or  rather  of 
Loch  Beauley.  There  are  some  ruins  of  Cadbole  Castle  on 
the  east  coast,  between  Cromarty  and  Moray  friths,  and  of 
Donan  Castle,  on  the  shore  of  Loch  Alsh,  on  the  west  coast. 
There  are  also  some  ecclesiastical  ruins.  Lochlin  Abbey 
(or  Fearn  Abbey)  is  near  the  castle  of  that  name,  east  of 
Tain;  and  there  are  the  ruins  of  a  number  of  antient 
chapels  in  Lewis,  especially  of  St.  Mulvay's  chapel,  in  the 
north  part  of  the  island. 

In  1649  the  M'Kenzies  of  Ross  broke  out  into  rebellioni 
to  revenge  the  execution  of  Charles  I.,  but  were  defeated.  . 
The  Inst  battle  fought  by  the  gallant  Marquis  of  Mont- 
rose was  in  this  county,  at  Craigchenichan  (t.^.  the  rock 
of  lamentation),  in  Kincardine  parish,  just  on  the  northern 
border  of  the  county,  where  he  was  defeated  bv  Colonel 
Stracban;  he  swam  over  the  Kyle  into  Sutherlandshire, 
was  apprehended  in  Assynt,  in  that  county,  and  afterwards 
executed  at  Edinburgh  (a.d.  1650).  The  earl  of  Seaforth 
having  forfeited  his  estates,  which  lay  in  the  west  side  of  the 
county,  by  his  share  in  the  rebellion  of  1715,  and  the  mili- 
tary not  being  able  to  penetrate  into  so  inaccessible  a  dis- 
trict and  levy  the  rents  for  the  crown,  the  faithful  clansmen 
regularly  paid  theirs  to  an  agent,  who  transmitted  them  to 
the  earl,  then  in  exile.  In  1718,  Donan  Castle  was  seized 
by  the  earl  of  Seaforth  and  one  or  two  other  Jacobite  noble- 
men, who  arrived  on  the  coast  in  tiro  Spanish  frigates, 
with  a  small  body  of  Spanish  troops ;  a  few  Highlandera 
took  arms  and  joined  them,  but  they  were  defeated  in 
Glensbiel  by  the  government  troops,  and  the  leadera  com- 
pelled to  make  their  escape.  '  Rob  Roy*  was  engaged  among 
the  insurgents  in  this  conflict. 

{New  Statistical  Account  qf  Scotland  ;  Play  fair's  Descrip- 
Hon  qf  Scotland  ;  Forsyth's  Beauties  qf  Scotland ;  Cham- 
bers's Gazetteer  qf  Scotland;  Ty  tier's  and  Scott's  Histories 
qf  Scotland;  Parliamentary  Patpers,) 

ROSS.    [Hkrefordshihb.] 

ROSTELLA'RIA.    [STROMBiDis.] 

ROSTELLUM,  a  botanical  term  applied  occasionally  to 
very  different  parts:  1,  it  is  most  freauently  used  as  a  dimi- 
nutive of  rostrum,  to  express  any  small  beak-shaped  process  i 
2,  it  is  applied  to  the  short  beak-shaped  process  fbunu  on  the 
stigma  of  many  violets,  as  Viola  hirta,  V,  odorata,  and  V.  ca- 
nina,  &c ;  and  Orchidaceee,  as  Orchis^  Spiranthes,  Listera, 
&c. ;  3,  some  writen  have  also  used  this  term  to  indicate 
the  radide  or  descending  element  of  the  embryo  of  the  seed. 
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ROSTOCK,  the  largest  town  in  the  grand-duchy  of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  is  situated  in  54'  5'  N.  lat.  and 
12^  20'  E.  long.  It  stands  on  an  eminence,  in  a  flat  and 
very  fertile  country,  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Warnow,  which 
is  there  2400  feet  broad,  and  forms  the  harbour.  The  War- 
now fells  into  the  Baltic  at  Warnemunde,  nine  miles  below 

the  town. 

Rostock  consists  of  three  parts,  the  old,  the  middle,  and 
the  new  town,  besides  the  suburbs,  and  it  is  surrounded 
with  antient  fortiBcations.  A  great  part  of  the  city  is  built 
in  the  old  fashion  of  the  firee  German  cities,  with  the  gable 
ends  toward  the  street,  but  it  has  been  very  much  improved 
within  the  last  twenty-live  years  by  the  erection  of  many 
large  and  elegant  houses.  Most  of  the  streets  are  straight 
and  pretty  broad,  and  well  paved.  On  the  whole  the  old 
town  is  the  most  irregular,  the  middle  town  the  handsomest, 
and  the  new  town  the  most  regularly  built.  The  principal 
public  buildings  are  the  grand-ducal  palace,  more  remark- 
able however  fur  its  extent  and  its  admirable  situation  than 
for  the  style  of  its  architecture;  the  university,  a  very  ex- 
tensive building ;  the  court  of  justice,  and  the  town-hall, 
both  modem  edifices;  the  theatre,  and  the  churches  of 
St.  Mary  and  St.  Peter.  The  church  of  St  Mary  is 
300  feet  long.  240  broad,  and  96  feet  high  up  to  the  cupola. 
It  has  one  of  the  finest  organs  in  Northern  Germany.  This 
church  contains  the  tomb  of  Grottus.  St.  Peter's  church, 
which  was  founded  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  is 
chiefly  remarkable  for  its  fine  steeple,  which,  with  the  very 
lofty  conical  spire,  is  420  feet  in  height.  The  university 
Was  founded  in  1419.  It  has  23  professors,  but  only  about 
1 10  students.  The  library  consists  of  above  80,000  volumes, 
including  many  very  rare  and  valuable  works,  and  has  been 
much  increased  by  the  collection  of  Professor  Tych sen,  espe- 
cially in  Oriental  and  Spanish  literature;  likewise  a  cabinet 
of  medals,  a  museum  of  natural  history,  a  botanical  garden, 
and  an  anatomical  theatre.  There  are  also  a  theological 
seminary,  a  Bible  Society,  and  other  useful  institutions. 
The  number  of  inhabitants  is  18,200. 

Rostock  was  a  town  of  the  Wends,  or  Vandals ;  it  was  taken 
in  1 161,  bv  Waldemar,  king  of  Denmark,  and  burnt,  with  its 
celebrated  idol.  In  1323  it  was  annexed  to  Mecklenburg, 
joined  the  Hanseatic  League  in  1630,  and  was  for  a  long 
timo  the  next  city  in  rank  in  the  Baltic  after  Liibeck. 
Great  privileges  were  granted  it  by  the  dukes  of  Mecklen- 
burg, many  of  which  it  still  retains,  such  as  the  right  of 
choosing  its  own  magistrates,  the  right  of  taxing  itself,  of 
coining  money,  the  jurisdiction  over  all  its  inhabitants,  and 
their  estates  in  the  country.  Though  its  commerce  is  not 
'  so  considerable  as  in  the  time  of  the  Hansa,  it  is  still  the 
principal  trading  port  of  Mecklenburg:  it  has  about  150 
ships,  which  sail  under  its  own  flag,  and  the  number  of  ships 
that  arrive  every  year  is  about  600,  the  foreign  vessels  being 
mostly  English,  Russian,Swedish,  and  Danish.  The  exports 
are  chiefly  corn  and  wool.  The  imports  are  colonial  produce, 
wino,  and'  bay  salt.  There  are  manufactures  of  canvas,  linen, 
baize,  ships'  anchors,  soap  and  vinegar,  and  some  breweries, 
distilleries,  and  sugar  refineries. 

{CiknnMchy  Handbuch ;  Siein*s  Lexicon ;  Siem*s  Hand' 
buck,  by  Horschelroann ;  HempeVs  Mecklenburg,) 

ROSTOU.    [Yaraslow.] 

ROSTRUM,  or,  more  properly,  ROSTRA,  was  a  plat- 
form or  elevated  space  of  ground  in  the  Roman  forum,  from 
which  the  orators  used  to  address  the  people,  and  which 
derived  its  name  from  the  circumstance  that  after  the  con- 
quest of  Lalium  the  beaks  (rostra)  of  the  Antiattan  ships 
were  affixed  to  the  front  of  it.  (Liv.,  viii.  14.)  The  rostra 
was  between  the  Coroitium,  or  place  of  assembly  for  the 
Curia),  and  the  Forum,  properly  so  called,  or  place  of  as- 
sembly for  the  Comitia  Tributa.  Bunsen,  in  his  work  on  the 
Roman  Forum,  quoted  by  Arnold  {History  of  Rome,  yo\,  ii., 
p.  1G5),  judging  from  the  views  of  the  rostra  given  on  two 
coins  in  his  possession,  supposes  that  it  was  a  circular  build- 
ing, raised  on  arches  with  a  stand  or  platform  on  the  top, 
bordered  by  a  parapet,  the  access  to  it  being  by  two  flights 
of  steps,  one  on  each  side.  It  pointed  towards  the  Comitium, 
and  the  rostra  were  affixed  to  the  front  of  it,  just  under  the 
arches.  Its  form  has  been,  in  all  the  main  points,  preserved 
in  the  ambones,  or  circular  pulpits,  of  tne  most  antient 
churches,  which  also  had  two  flights  of  steps  leading  up  to 
them,  one  on  the  east  side,  by  which  the  preacher  ascended, 
and  another  on  the  west  side,  for  his  descent  Speci* 
mens  of  these  old  pulpits  are  still  to  be  seen  at  Rome,  in 
the  churches  of  S«  Clement  and  S.  Lorenzo  fuori  le  Mure. 


The  orators  appear  to  have  walked  up  and  down  the 
rostra  in  addressing  the  people,  and  did  not,  like  modern 
speakers,  remain  standing  in  one  spot.  Down  to  the  xitu*> 
of  Caius  Gracchus  even  the  tribunes  in  speaking  uvl 
to  front  the  Comitium ;  but  he  turned  his  back  to  it,  an  i 
spoke  with  his  fkce  towards  the  Forum.  (Niebuhr,  Hnthrj 
of  Rome,  vol.  i.,  note  990 ;  vol.  iii.,  note  268.) 

ROSTRUM,  a  botanical  term  applied  to  any  rigid  pfi> 
longation  of  remarkable  length,  or  to  any  additional  pr«>- 
cess  at  the  end  of  any  of  the  parts  of  a  plant  Under  ili:^ 
term  are  included  most  processes  ana  long  pointa  of  an 
irregular  character,  as  the  thin  apices  upon  the  operrulutti 
of  the  sporangium  of  many  mosses,  the  lengthened  tuU>  •  f 
the  calyx  upon  the  achenia  of  Scabiosa,  Tragopogon,  Lv  - 
tuca,  and  many  other Compositas,  also  of  Scanaix  and  An- 
thriscus,  the  remaining  ana  often  enlarged  ntyle  upon  nu^ 
fruits,  as  of  Brassica,  Sinapris,  SaxifVaga,  and  many  dtli  r 
prolonged  points,  as  those  upon  the  utriculate  itKiuvi.i  •  i 
CarecD  flava  and  C.  ampullacea.  The  term  comu  is  oft> ., 
applied  to  parts  similar  to  rostrum. 

ROT,  DRY.    [Dry-Rot] 

ROTA'LIA.     [FORAMINIFKRA,  vol.  X.,  p.  348.] 

ROTATE,  a  botanical  term  applied  to  either  the  calnc  nr 
corolla,  when  the  tube  is  very  smaller  entirely  wanting,  an  ] 
the  petals  or  sepals  are  united  and  spreading.  Exan)p!«  •> 
aro  seen  in  the  genera  Anagallis,  Lysimachia,  Borago,  8^1 1- 
num,  Verbascum,  Galium,  and  Rubta. 

ROTATION  {Rota,  a  wheel).  The  popular  oonceptiiri 
of  a  bodv  in  rotation  is  vague,  except  only  in  the  ca^.^  m 
which  tne  rotation  is  made  about  an  immoveable  a\.v 
This  subject  has  accordingly  been  usually  treated  by  maih*.- 
matical  methods;  and  mathematicians,  content  with  t!u  - 
results,  and  with  their  power  of  interpreting  thein»  <!  - 
nothing  towards  the  improvement  of  the  manner  of  \\k- 
senting  the  elementary  view  of  rotation.  Witliin  the  li-: 
seven  years  however,  a  French  philosopher  of  a  truly  r<  • 
markable  genius  for  simplifying  the  elements  of  mcchai\i<  >. 
M.  Poinsot,*  has  presented  the  subject  in  a  point  of  v;ii\ 
which  would  excite  wonder  that  ideas  so  simple  slut.: 
never  have  occurred  to  any  one  before,  if  it  had  not  l»\« 
so  often  seen  that  simplicity  is  not  a  fruit  of  the  first  gr<>  •^  r.i 
In  this  article  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  we  confine  our>i '.\  > 
to  notions  connected  with  motion,  independently  of  its  (• 
ducing  force,  reserving  the  latter  for  Thborv  of  Cor  pi.  -  s 
an  arrangement  dictated  rather  by  our  desire  to  keep  in  - 
article  what  may  be  accessible  to  the  general  reader,  tl  ».. 
by  its  own  intrinsic  propriety.  For  the  mathematical  \  ^r. 
of  the  subject,  so  far  as  we  enter  into  it,  see  Virtual  \  t- 

L0C1TIE8. 

Tliere  is  this  parallel  between  the  conception  wc  f  -  . 
of  the  simple  motion  of  a  point  and  that  of  a  solid  b   .  • 
namely,  that  each  has  a  case  of  peculiar  simplicity,  by  \i  h-  . 
others  are  rendered  more  easy  to  describe.    A  point  n;  \ 
move  in  a  straight  line,  or  may  preserve  its  direction  i.  *• 
altered;  a  body  may  revolve  round  a  fixed  axis,  or  i.^  .. 
point  may  preserve  its  circle  of  revolution  unaltered.     B  '. 
owing  to  the  comparative  simplicity  of  the  motion  of  i 
point,  it  is  easy  [Direction]  to  carry  with  us,  when  it  m«'t  •  * 
m  a  curve,  the  idea  of  its  still  having  a  different  direction 
every  point  of  the  motion,  namely,  that  of  the  tanglnt    : 
the  curve.    It  is  not  so  easy  to  see  that  whenever  a  )•     • 
moves  about  a  fixed  point,  no  matter  how  irregularly.  ti..« 
is  always,  at  every  instant  of  the  motion,  some  one  a\« 
which  is,  for  that  instant,  at  rest.    This  notion  of  an 
stantaneous  axis  of  repose,  not  continuing  to  be  such  f  r 
any  finite  time — answering  to  that  of  an  instantaneous  ^ 
rection  in  curvilinear  motion,  which  does  not  oontmuc  f  < 
any  finite  time  to  jepresent  the  direction — must  be  first  d.^ 
tinctly  formed,  before  any  satisfactory  account  of  the  tjU* 
tion  of  a  body  can  be  given. 

Let  us  suppose  a  uniform  sphere,  with  a  fixed  cent:., 
but  otherwise  free  to  move  in  any  way.  Let  a  succc&b.  i;  «  f 
forces  act  upon  it,  gradual  or  not,  in  such  a  mannar  thu:  .t 
will  never  move  round  one  axis  for  any  finite  time  Uur  .  z 
the  coptinuance  of  their  action.  At  a  certain  moment,  U :  . 
the  forces  cease  entirely,  leaving  the  sphere  to  it^^elf.  It  :» 
easy  enough  to  see  that  from  and  after  the  moment  of  .1  ^* 
continuance,  the  sphere  will  move  round  an  axis 
remains  unaltered;  or,  if  this  be  not  perfectly  perctrp:. 
the  geometrical  considerations  presently  to  be  gi\en.  v. 

•  In  a  Memoir  w.vl  to  the  Acudomv  of  Sri<*iico«.  May  19,  JSM.  of  ^   • 
All  extnirt.  explainiajt  general  conskleralioba  oud  rasult*.  hat  tvm  v^'  •    » 
ParU,  BacUelifr,  1831. 
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made  about  a  point  at  an  infinite  distance— one  of  those  ex- 
treme conclusions  which  require  interpretation.  The  fact 
is  that  these  two  rotations  give  only  a  simple  motion  of 
translation  =  AB  X  Angular  velocity  per  second,  and  such 
as  to  make  the  system  move  upwards  or  downwards  on  the 
paper  according  as  the  separate  rotations  would  make  the 
points  A  and  B  move  upwards  or  downwards.  This  parti- 
cular  case  will  be  more  intelligible  when  looked  at  witn  the 
help  of  the  Theory  of  Couples. 

But  if  the  rotations  be  in  the  same  direction,  so  that  A 
will  be  lowered  and  B  raised,  or  vice  versd,  each  by  the 
rotation  about  the  other: — Take  a  point  D,  dividing  AB  so 
that  AD  is  to  DB  as  the  angular  velocity  about  B  is  to  that 
about  A.  Then  will  the  axis  of  repose  at  starting  be  a 
parallel  drawn  through  D  to  the  axes  passing  through  A 
and  B,  and  the  angular  velocity  will  be  the  sum  of  the  an- 
gular velocities  about  A  and  B,  its  direction  being  that  which 
lowers  A  on  the  paper  and  raises  B,  or  vice  verad,  according 
as  is  done  by  the  given  angular  velocities. 

Lastly,  let  the  axes  be  neither  parallel  nor  intersecting, 
asABand  CD: — ^Through  the  point  in  which  CD  meets  the 
common  perpendicular  draw  £F  parallel  to  AB,  and  at  the 


instant  at  which  the  rotations  round  AB  and  CD  commence* 
give  a  couple  of  equal  and  contrary  rotations  about  £F, 
each  equal  to  that  about  AB.  Tliis  last  pair  produces  no 
effect,  so  that  the  composition  of  the  four  rotations  gives  the 
same  result  as  that  of  the  two.  Now,  as  above  stated,  the 
rotation  round  AB,  and  its  equal  and  contrary  round  £F, 
produce  nothing  but  a  motion  of  translation,  while  the  re- 
maining rotation  about  £F,  compounded  by  the  first  rule 
with  that  about  AB,  gives  what  would  be  an  axis  of  repose, 
if  it  wero  not  for  that  translation.  The  whole  result  then 
is,  that  the  system  begins  to  move  about  an  axis,  which  axis 
begins  to  undergo  a  translation  in  space. 

Tliere  is  no  work  to  which  we  can  refer  the  reader  for  a 
simple  demonstration  of  these  rules,  apart  from  higher  con- 
siderations. But  the  student  of  mechanics  who  does  not 
pay  attention  to  the  simple  phenomena  of  translation  and 
rotation,  will  rarely  find  himself  able  to  attain  a  complete 
comprehension  of  the  equations  by  which  these  phenomena 
are  applie<l  in  phvsics. 

ROTATION  OF  CROPS.  It  has  been  observed  in  a 
former  article  [Arable  Land]  that  a  repetition  of  the  same 
crops  in  succession  has  a  peculiar  eflect  on  the  soil,  so  that 
if  grain  of  the  same  nature  be  sown  year  after  year  in  the 
Mme  ground,  it  will  not  produce  the  same  return  of  the  seed, 
even  wlien  abundantly  manured.  The  reason  of  this  is  not 
satisfactorily  explained,  but  the  experiments  which  have 
been  made  by  men  of  science  lead  us  to  conclude  that  the 
real  cause  will  be  gradually  discovered ;  and  considerable 
advances  have  been  made  towards  a  rational  solution  of  the 
question.  It  has  been  observed  that  it  is  the  formation  of 
the  seed  which  principally  causes  the  deterioration  of  the 
•oil ;  for  i(  the  crop  ho  fed  off  in  a  green  state,  or  mown 
before  the  seed  is  formed,  the  same  may  be  safely  ropeated, 
and  no  diminution  of  the  plants  is  apparent.  Thus  grasses 
M  a  meeilow  which  are  mown  before  the  blossom  is  faded  or 
thn  need  formed,  will  spring  up  again  vigorously;  but  if  the 
Mri«d  !•  allowed  to  ripen,  the  roots  die  away,  and  the  best 
i/itt4ft<«s  gradually  disappear.  It  is  thus  that  when  a  meadow 
;•  mown  year  after  year  for  hay,  and  the  earliest  grasses  are 
M.lowM  to  ripen  their  seed,  the  crop  will  be  later  and  later, 
and  all  the  earliest  grasses  will  disappear.  Irrigation  pre- 
verita  this,  and  seems  to  restore  to  the  land  whatever  the 
grasses  require  for  their  oontinuanoe.  Feeding  of  the  mea- 
dows does  the  same;  and  this  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
water  restores  the  power  of  production;  and  that,  the 
gra<ise»  not  being  permitted  to  run  to  seed,  the  deteriorating 
•fivct  is  not  produced. 

If  it  bad  been  a  mere  exhaustion  of  the  nutritious  par- 

***\9$  iu  the  soil  which  caused  the  deterioration  of  the  sub* 

'cnt  crojis,  some  kind  of  manure  might  restore  the  fer- 


tility; but  this  IS  not  the  case.  However  judieiousty  the 
land  may  be  manured,  it  is  not  practicable  to  raise  a  crop  of 
wheat  or  clover,  or  of  many  other  flants,  on  a  soil  which  ha^ 
shown  that,  as  the  farmers  say,  it  is  tir^d  of  that  crop ;  but 
clover  grows  well  after  wheat,  and  wheat  after  clover,  »> 
that  the  same  effect  is  not  produced  in  the  toil  by  these  two 
crops.    Experiments  have  oeen  made  by  eminent  chemi^t%, 

Sarticularlv  by  Macaire  of  Geneva,  at  the  reauestof  De  Cari- 
olle,  which  lead  one  to  suppose  that,  in  the  formation  of  the 
seed  or  other  nutritious  parts  of  plants,  the  sap  is  digesioU 
that  it  takes  up  certain  elements  and  deposits  others.  whir:j 
are  the  residue  of  the  process:  and  these  neing  no  longer  tie- 
cessary  to  the  formation  of  the  seed,  are  rejected  by  t lie  %itj! 
action  of  the  plant,  and  exude  by  the  roots.  Thus  ceriiitn 
inferior  animals,  which  in  many  respects  have  some  ana1<«::% 
with  vegetables  in  their  growth,  as  the  polypi,  take  in  nourish  • 
menthy  the  same  openings  or  pores  by  which  theexcremen'^ 
are  voided  after  digestion ;  and  the  different  constitution  <  ( 
different  animals  enables  one  class  to  feed  on  theexcreroen:  \ 
of  another ;  whereas  no  animal  in  a  healthy  state  ean  deri>  c 
nourishment  from  that  which  it  has  already  digested  ar.'I 
voided.  Our  ignorance  of  the  functions  of  vegetable  life 
prevents  us  from  foreseeing  the  effects  produced  on  the  sap 
oy  the  expansion  of  the  blossom  or  the  ripening  of  the  seed  ; 
but  experience  leads  us  to  perceive  that  certain  plantt 
thrive  best  after  certain  others;  and  that  in  this  case  they 
are  always  of  distinct  and  different  natures.  A  plant  which 
has  fibrous  roots,  and  throws  up  a  seed-stem  with  few  leavn^ 
thrives  best  after  one  which  has  a  fiieshy  root  and  man% 
succulent  leaves  on  a  branching  stem.  Thus,  wheat  thrt\  t» 
after  beans,  vetches,  or  clover;  barley  and  oats  after  tur- 
nips, carrots,  or  potatoes.  Independently  of  the  manurr 
which  may  be  put  into  the  grouno,  the  crops  will  be  bcti«T 
where  the  proper  succession  is  attended  to,  than  wboa> 
plants  of  a  similar  kind  are  made  to  follow  each  other.  T  > 
ascertain  the  cause  of  this,  Mr.  Macaire  and  some  otlinr 
scientific  men  observed  the  change  which  took  place  in  il.  - 
water  in  which  wheat  had  been  made  to  grow.  They  four  1 
a  deposit  in  the  water  of  the  nature  of  a  bitter  extract :  ari  ] 
this  they  concluded  to  be  excrementitious.  Whether  ihe<^<' 
experiments  were  conclusive  or  not,  they  found  that  hvw  > 
grew  well  in  the  water  in  which  wheat  had  deposited  t !  » 
supposed  excrement;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  wheat  tlimvo 
in  the  water  in  which  beans  had  grown.  This  confinned  iK  • 
well-known  fact  that  heavy  soils  of  a  rich  quality  and  u< 
manured  will  bear  alternate  crops  of  wheat  and  bca::^ 
without  the  intervention  of  a  fallow  for  a  long  scries  of  \  ea  ^ 
as  is  practised  in  some  parts  of  Kent.  The  effect  of  fall>>vt* 
ing  land  is  explained  on  the  same  principle ;  the  exrron:*  t 
is  washed  out  by  the  rains,  or  is  decomposed  by  the  Iu:  i 
and  air  to  which  it  is  exposed  by  the  repeated  pIoul;Lm  . 
Thus  the  land  is  said  to  be  stveetened,  an  cxpres^stun  \i  .-^ 
common  among  those  farmers  who  adhere  to  (he  fal!  .*. 
ing  system. 

if  the  chemical  nature  of  the  excrement  of  each  p».i;i 
cultivated  could  bo  accurately  ascertained*  artificial  tnta  ^ 
micht  be  discovered,  by  which  the  same  effect  might  be*  c\ 
peditiously  produced,  which  now  reouires  a  whole  ^casim  f 
fallowing.  But  experience  and  obsen*ation  have  au::!.- 
pated  science,  as  is  often  the  case ;  and  a  judicious  rutu*.  . 
of  crops  has  been  found  to  prevent  the  bad  effects  ot  t-.r 
change  in  the  constitution  of  the  soil  which  is  caused  by  t  -  f 
growth  of  particular  classes  of  plants;  whether  it  be'thi: 
the^  deprive  it  of  peculiar  salts,  as  some  will  have  it,  or  rk- 
posit  deleterious  particles,  according  to  others.  IIowcmt 
interesting  it  may  be  to  the  curious  inquirer  to  ascertain  ihe 
real  cause,  it  is  sufficient  for  the  practical  farmer  to  learn  b^ 
experience  what  crops  succeed  nest  after  each  otlier,  ari  \ 
how  soon  the  same  kind  of  seed  may  again  be  sown  in  ti.  • 
same  ground  with  a  reasonable  prospect  of  its  prodocnic  a 
good  crop ;  and  this  after  all  can  only  be  learned  from  aciunl 
experiment  and  observation. 

In  all  countries  where  peculiar  attention  has  been  paid  t  » 
agriculture,  the  most  advantageous  succession  of  crop»  i> 
generally  known ;  and  if  any  deviation  takes  place,  it  is  a»  ji.i 
exception  to  the  rule,  and  is  not  looked  upon  as  a  model  f  ;>r 
imitation,  but  rather  as  an  experiment  of  a  doubtful  rc<^u.t. 
Certain  general  principles  are  commonly  admitted  as  f'-lli 
established;  the  chief  of  these  is.  that  a  plant  with  a  luk.  . 
stem  and  farinaceous  seed  should  follow  one  with  a  bni;:*  r  - 
ing  stem  and  a  fieshy  root,  which  has  been  taken  from  tt. 
ground  by  mowing  or  feeding  before  the  seed  was  rtpc ;  r  .  f 
all  these  conditions  cannot  be  obtained,  tliat  some  of  uicu. 
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at  least  should  be  complied  with.  Wheat  sown  after  clover, 
whi'h  is  allowed  to  be  the  best  succession  on  light  soils,  fulfils 
all  the  conditions:  when  it  is  sown aAer beans,  the  condition 
of  the  precedinfi^  crop  not  ripening  its  seed  is  given  up ;  and 
consequently  this  succession  is  inferior  to  the  other.  Potatoes, 
at  fin»t  sight,  appear  to  fulfil  all  the  necessary  conditions ; 
but  although  they  do  not  oAen  ripen  the  seed  above  ground, 
the  bulbs  of  the  roots  contain  so  much  farina,  that  in  the 
^rmation  of  these  the  soil  is  notoriously  deteriorated ;  and 
farmers  well  know  that,  except  in  peculiar  cases  which  form 
exceptions,  wheat  never  thrives  so  well  after  potatoes  as  it 
docs  after  clover,  even  when  the  ground  has  been  so  richly 
manured  as  to  contain  more  organic  matter  in  a  soluble 
state  than  there  is  in  the  roots  of  the  clover. 

A  knowledge  of  the  different  plants  which  may  succeed 
each  other  on  the  same  land  is  of  great  importance  in  form- 
ing a  judicious  rotation,  so  as  to  obtain  the  most  valuable 
produce  from  any  given  <;oil,  in  as  quick  recurrence  as  possi- 
ble without  the  risk  of  failure.  In  the  triennial  system, 
vhich  could  only  be  profitable  where  much  of  the  land 
ntmained  in  a  state  of  pasture,  two  crops  of  corn  were  taken 
m  succession  after  a  complete  fallow.  But  even  here  it 
«as  found  advisable  to  have  different  kinds  of  grain,  and 
riut  to  re^t  the  same  crop  without  a  fallow  intervening. 
In  very  rich  soils  wheat  and  barley  were  the  usual  crops 
after  the  fallow ;  and  the  manure  was  obtained  by  means  of 
rattle  or  sheep  kept  on  the  pastures  in  summer  and  on  hay 
aiul  straw  in  winter.  Repeated  ploughings  were  indis- 
pensable; and  the  farmer  wno  stirred  his  land  the  most  was 
the  most  certain  of  good  crops.  But  when  pastures  were 
broken  up,  this  system  soon  exhausted  the  soil  for  want  of 
manure,  and  it  became  indispensable  to  devote  some  portion 
of  the  land  to  raise  food  for  the  animals  whose  dung  is 
nquired  to  keep  up  the  fertility.  Hence  the  introduction 
«f  roots  and  artificial  grasses.  It  was  soon  observed  that 
the  ciupe  of  com  were  much  better  on  the  land  which  had 
bone  these  roots  and  grasses,  even  with  less  manure,  than 
^*^t  crops  of  grain ;  and  a  rotation  was  adopted  in  which 
green  crops  were  raised  between  every  two  crops  of  corn.  In 
{ifoceas  of  time  the  fallows  were  found  to  be  superfluous 
a  bcfever  green  crops  could  be  raised  with  advantage ;  and 
the  land  was  kept  clean  by  careful  weeding  and  hoeing. 
Tbe  effect  of  a  judicious  rotation  on  the  produce  raised  in  a 
given  time  was  so  evidently  advantageous,  that  it  gave  rise 
to  a  notion  that  in  this  alone  consisted  the  whole  art  of  the 
farmer,  even  to  the  neglect  of  manure ;  and  clauses  were 
introduced  in  leases  prescribing  the  rotation  to  be  strictly 
a»ibe»~ed  to,  o.^en  with  detriment  to  the  land  and  loss  to  the 
tenant,  when  the  circumstances  required  a  deviation  from 
tbe  rule. 

In  order  to  find  the  crops  which  may  advantageously 
•ttceeed  each  other  in  rotation,  many  circumstances  must 
be  taken  into  consideration.  First  of  all  the  quality  of  the 
lod,  and  its  fitness  for  particular  crops ;  next  the  wants  of 
tbe  farmer  and  his  family,  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
itock  required  to  produce  a  sufficient  supply  of  manure.  It 
a  anreasonable  to  expect  poor  light  lana  to  produce  wheat 
u>d  beans,  although  by  high  cultivation  these  crops  may  be 
forted.  Rye,  oats,  and  roots  may  give  the  farmer  a  better 
^mfiu  by  being  raised  at  a  less  expense  than  more  valuable 
crops,  vhich  must  be  forced  with  manure,  and  at  best  are 
pTManons  in  soils  not  adapted  to  their  growth.  In  moderate 
teams  wheat  mf  y  recur  every  fourth  or  fifth  year,  whereas 
'£.  very  licb  compact  loams  it  may  recur  every  third,  and 
<««Q  every  alternate  year.  Clover  and  many  artificial 
p9sae*  do  not  succeed  well  if  they  recur  oftener  than  every 
ftnih  year,  or  with  even  a  longer  interval.  Rape,  flax, 
wd  petstoft  require  a  still  more  distant  recurrence  on  tbe 
ame  ground.  All  these  considerations  lead  the  farmer 
Ui  tbe  selection  of  the  most  advantageous  rotation  for 
tbe  sotl  of  his  farm ;  and  where  tbe  land  in  a  considerable 
cutrict  is  nearly  of  an  uniform  quality,  experience  soon 
fitabltsbes  a  course  which  no  one  finds  it  prudent  to  de* 
rate  from.  It  happens  firequently  however  that  a  great 
rzriety  of  soils,  veiy  different  in  their  nature  and  fertility, 
ire  inlarmixed ;  and  then,  unless  the  farmer  can  apply  the 
:rj^  principles  of  rotations,  he  may  greatly  err  by  following 
tbv  course,  whieh  may  be  very  judicious  for  tbe  prevailing 
•jd  of  tbe  district,  but  not  at  all  suited  to  some  of  his  fields. 
Here  tbe  old  advice  to  a  young  fiirmer,  to  'look  over  his 
aeishbonr's  hedge,'  may  not  be  a  prudent  one  to  follow ; 
lad  even  if  there  were  no  difference  in  the  nature  of  the 
«aii,  cr  in  Uie  state  of  fertility  in  whiehit  is  at  the  moment* 


I  a  blind  adherence  to  the  practice  of  others  will  never  lead 
to  any  improvement:  for  such  improvement  can  only  be 
effected  by  some  knowledge  of  the  reasons  on  which  any 
practice  is  founded.  Hence  a  knowledge  of  the  crops  suited 
to  any  particular  soil,  and  the  order  in  which  these  crops 
should  succeed  each  other,  is  indispensable  to  the  advan- 
tageous cultivation  of  a  farm. 

That  which  forms  the  food  of  man  is  always  the  principal 
object  in  tbe  cultivation ;  and,  excepting  rice,  which  only 
grows  in  warm  climates,  there  is  no  food  more  unrversaJly 
used  than  that  which  is  made  from  wheat.  Rye,  barley, 
oats,  and  pulse  are  only  substitutes  where  wheat  cannot  be 
raised  in  sufficient  quantities.  Next  to  grain  comes  meat, 
chiefly  beef,  mutton,  and  pork,  of  which  the  consumption 
increases  with  the  wealth  of  a  nation  and  the  advance  of  its 
agriculture.  Wheat  and  fat  cattle  are  therefore  primary 
objects  with  every  good  farmer ;  and  he  who  can  raise  most 
wheat  and  fatten  most  oxen  or  sheep  or  pigs  will  realise  the 
greatest  profit. 

Many  circumstances  may  indicate  a  deviation  from  the 
course  which,  as  a  general  rule,  is  most  advantageous.  The 
facility  of  purchasing  manure  from  neighbouring  towns 
may  allow  of  more  frequent  crops  of  corn,  and  of  nutritious 
roots  which  require  much  manure,  such  as  potatoes,  and 
which  give  no  return  to  the  land  in  the  shape  of  dung.  But 
we  must  lay  down  rules  for  those  who  are  to  rely  on  their  own 
resources  to  recruit  the  land  with  manure,  so  that  it  may 
give  the  greatest  produce  without  diminishing  in  fertility ; 
and  this  can  only  be  done  by  a  judicious  feeding  of  live- 
stock. 

The  simple  rotation  of  wheat  and  beans  alternately  would 
be  by  far  the  moat  profitable  in  rich  clay  soil,  as  both  these 
crops  always  obtain  a  good  price  in  the  market;  but  if  a 
whole  farm  were  so  cropped,  nearly  all  the  manure  must  bo 
purchased ;  for,  after  a  few  crops,  the  wheat-straw  and  bean 
halm  would  not  produce  half  the  manure  required  for  the 
land.  Hay  and  oats  must  be  purchased  for  the  horses  re 
quired  for  the  tillage,  which  migiit  not  be  procured  so  rea- 
dily or  so  cheap  as  they  may  be  raised  on  the  farm.  On  very 
lignt  sands  wheat  or  beans  cannot  be  raised,  except  by  a 
very  expensive  mode  of  cultivation  ;  but  rye,  oats,  peas, 
buckwheat,  and  roots  for  cattle  must  be  substituted.  On 
chalky  loams  the  principal  crops  are  barley  and  artificial 
grasses  for  sheep.  In  short,  no  particular  rotation  can  be 
prescribed  without  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  soil,  the 
locality,  and  every  circumstance  connected  with  any  parti- 
cular farm.  As  the  most  universal  rule,  it  may  be  laid  down 
that  every  alternate  crop  should  be  consumed  by  animals  on 
the  farm,  and  that,  as  much  as  possible,  the  plants  which 
succeed  each  other  should  be  of  different  natural  botanic 
families.  Experience  has  generally  shown  the  time  that 
should  be  allowed  to  intervene  between  the  recurrence  of 
the  same  kiud  of  crop,  and  we  have  only  to  form  our  plans 
accordingly. 

In  order  to  prove  that  the  principles  we  have  here  laid 
down  are  not  formed  on  mere  theory,  we  have  only  to  show 
that  experience  and  observation  have  led  to  the  same  prac- 
tical results,  and  that  those  rotations  which  have  stood  the 
test  of  the  longest  experience  have  been  gradually  brought 
to  a  considerable  perfection  in  consequence  of  the  failures 
which  generally  mllowed  any  great  deviation  from  the  true 
rational  course. 

Of  the  old  triennial  course  (fallow,  wheat,  barley  or  oats) 
it  must  be  observed  that  tbe  two  corn-crops  so  rapidly  dete- 
riorate tbe  soil,  that  a  complete  year  of  fallow  is  required  to 
purify  it,  and  a  good  manuring  to  keep  the  land  in  heart , 
and  that  all  tbe  industry  of  the  farmer  cannot  keep  up  the 
fertility  of  the  land  without  extraneous  help,  either  from  the 
manure  made  in  towns,  or  in  the  farm-yard  by  cattle  bred 
and  kept  in  commons  or  pasture-grounds.  This  system, 
which  prevailed  so  long,  cannot  be  called  a  rotation ;  and  no 
real  improvement  was  introduced  into  agriculture  until  the 
notion  of  its  perfection  was  exploded,  and  tenants  were  per- 
mitted to  deviate  from  it.  The  rotations  adopted  in  the 
place  of  this  old  system  necessarily  partook  at  first  of  its 
main  defects.  Green  crops  were  introduced  of  necessity  to 
supply  tbe  loss  of  the  commons  and  pastures*  which,  as  toe 
population  increased,  were  gradually  cultivated  as  arable 
land :  but  the  two  white  crops  remained  in  succession,  and 
even  now,  such  is  the  force  of  habit  and  early  impression, 
that  one  of  the  most  difficult  points  to  be  gained  with  mere 
practical  farmers  is  to  make  them  have  patience  when  their 
land  is  in  a  good  state,  and  to  prevent  tbeir  sowing  a  white 
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crop,  which  is  immediately  profitable  and  obtained  at  little 
or  no  expense,  instead  of  a  green  crop,  which  will  keep  the 
land  in  neart  and  improve  it  for  future  crops,  but  which 
does  not  figure  in  the  account  of  sales.  Yet  it  can  be 
clearly  shown,  that  in  roost  cases  the  second  corn-crop  is 
dearly  purchased  by  the  expense  required  to  restore  the 
land  to  the  state  in  which  it  was  when  the  seed  was  sown 
a  second  time;  manure  alone  will  not  do  this ;  fallowing  and 
repeated  ploughing  can  alone  effect  it:  and  whether  you 
plough  several  times  before  a  crop,  or  are  forced  to  do 
so  after  it,  there  is  no  diflference  in  the  expense  of  labour, 
although  there  may  be  much  in  the  value  of  the  subsequent 
crops. 

The  Norfolk  course  (turnips,  barley,  clover,  wheat),  which 
is  so  well  known  and  deservedly  in  repute  for  light  sands, 
has  only  one  defect,  which  is  the  too  frequent  recurrence  of 
clover.  Rye  grass,  the  usual  substitute  in  sandy  soils,  un- 
loss  it  be  fed  off  young,  is  far  inferior  to  clover  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  wheat,  and  this  accords  with  the  theory ;  for  wbeat 
and  rye  grass  are  both  of  the  natural  family  of  the  grami- 
neee.  Tares  or  vetches  are  a  good  substitute  in  hea\y  soils, 
as  well  as  beans,  both  of  which  are  leguminoses^  but  not 
well  suited  to  light  sandy  soils.  Peas  arc  sometimes  intro- 
duced; but  they  are  apt.  to  encourage  weeds,  unless  the 
crop  be  very  heavy,  and  then  they  exhaust  the  soil,  and 
l^ave  little  vegetable  matter  behind  them  in  their  roots. 


In  many  countries  there  are  other  vegetable  products, 
which  are  required  for  the  food  of  the  inhabitants,  or  supply 
the  raw  materials  of  manufactures :  tliese  must  be  introduce  d 
into  the  rotations,  according  to  their  effect  on  the  sod  and 
the  cultivation  they  require.  Indian  corn,  or  roaixe,  and 
French  beans,  for  their  seed,  are  cultivated  in  more  southern 
climates  as  field  crops.  Potatoes  are  now  an  essential  pro- 
duct in  some  districts,  and  one  which,  after  maize,  produc^^s 
the  greatest  quantity  of  food  for  man  from  a  given  portion  uf 
land.  But  potatoes  require  much  manure,  and  cannot  pixrHt- 
ably  be  cultivated  to  a  very  great  extent  as  a  farm  produce, 
nor  repeated  on  the  same  land,  for  any  length  of  time,  oficn<.  r 
than  once  in  eight  or  ten  years;  they  should  however  always 
enter  into  the  rotation  in  that  portion  of  the  land  which  m 
to  be  much  worked,  cleaned,  and  manured  after  a  crop  uf 
corn.  Flax,  colsa.  hemp,  and  many  other  plants  are  culti- 
vated in  various  districts.  By  a  little  management  a  great 
variety  of  produce  may  be  introduced  with  some  regularity ; 
and,  as  a  specimen,  we  will  give  a  rotation  which  is  generally 
adopted  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lille  in  France,  and  wui 
noticed  in  the  'Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of 
England,*  vol.  i.,  part  iii.,  page  292. 

Tlie  quantity  or  land  is  15  bonniers  (about  60  imperial 
acres).  Each  bonnier  is  divided  into  16  cents;  each  cent  is 
conaequeatly  one-fourth  of  an  acre. 


Rotation  qf  Craps  /or  Four  Years, 


Pint  Ytar. 


Bon.  Cent. 

0     12    Colsa  plants 

0      6    Turnips 

0      C    Cow  cabbage 
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SmoimI  Year. 


iSjn.  Ceut. 
I         8 


Tlird  Year. 


Oats 


( 


8    Wheat 


1 

0 
2 
0 

0 
8 
8 
8 

Clover 
Flax  . 
Colsa  . 
Beans 

1 

8 

Oats   . 

1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

8 
8 
8 
4 

2 

Rye  and  tares 
Rye    . 

Winter  barley 
Clover 
Potatoes 
Beet- root     . 
Carrots 

1 

J 


'  1 

0 

Tores 

u 

8 

Rye    . 

0 

8 

Winter  barley 

0 

8 

Clover 

0 

4 

Potatoes 

0 

2 

Beet-root     . 

0 

2 

Carrots 

u 

12 

CoUa  plants 

0 

6 

Turnips 

lo 

6 

Ck)W-cabbage 

8    Wheat 


{J 


0 

8 


Clover 
Flax  . 


8    Colsa  . 


0      8    Beans 
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Bou.  Cent. 

1       0    Clover 
0      8     Flax  . 


8    CoUa 


0      8    Beans 


I       8    Oats  . 


r  Tares,  &e.   (as^ 

8<      in  the  second  > 

I     year)  J 


Fourth  Year. 


lion.  Cont. 


4      8    Wheat 


^ 


4      8    Wheat 


15 


r  1  0  Clover 

0  8  Flax  . 

2  8  Colsa  . 

0  8  Beans 

1  8  Oats 


*      5> 


4     8^ 

i 


f  Tares.  8cc.  (as 
in  second 
and  third 
years) 


15 


15       0 
The  tares,  r}e,  winter  barley,  and  clover  are  mostly  cut  green  for  fodder. 


In  this  rotation  there  are  a  great  many  different  crops, 
but  the  chief  is  wheat,  which  occupies  18  acres  in  60,  anc* 
thus  recurs  nearly  every  third  year  on  the  same  ground.  It 
invariably  follows  clover,  flax,  colsa,  and  beans,  all  plants  of 
different  families  from  the  graminea.  After  the  wheat, 
various  green  crops  follow,  and,  excepting  a  very  small  por* 
tion  of  winter  barley  and  rye,  which  are  generally  cut  green 
for  the  cattle,  all  these  are  hkewiseof  different  families  from 
wheat.  Then  come  colsa,  beans,  and  oats,  all  but  the  last 
of  different  families  from  the  two  preceding ;  and  it  roust  be 
observed  that  the  colsa  plants  raised  to  be  transplanted  are 
followed  by  beans,  and  the  turnips  and  cow-cabbage  by  oats, 
while  the  colsa  for  seed  comes  after  tares,  rye,  winter 
oarley,  and  clover.  This  rotation  is  not  a  theoretical  one, 
but  actually  and  strictly  adhore<l  to  by  all  those  who  are 
considered  good  farmers  in  the  district  where  it  has  been  the 
rule  for  a  century  and  more.  It  is  not  the  result  of  physio- 
logical theories,  but  it  is  most  probably  the  parent  of  the 
theory  which  is  now  almost  universally  adoptea  by  all  scien- 

'^  agriculturists. 
\r.  Blackie,  who  may  be  oonsidered  as  very  good  authority 


in  modern  British  farming,  was  requestedtwhen  in  Paris* 
to  recommend  a  course  of  cropping  or  a  rotation  suited  lo 
the  northern  portion  of  France.  Probably  without  anv 
knowledge  of  what  was  actually  the  practice  in  a  part  of  it. 
he  composed  a  table  of  crops,  which  he  considwea  as  suited 
to  a  very  rich  soil  in  a  very  genial  climate ;  and  if  we  com- 
pare this  with  the  foregoing  rotation,  we  shall  be  surprised 
to  find  how  nearly  they  agree  in  principle.  Il  has  been 
published.in  the  *  Gardeners'  Magazine,*  vol.  ii.,  and  repub- 
lished in  a  paper  by  Mr.  Towers  in  tlie  second  part  of  vol. 
i.  of  the  '  Journal  of  the  Roy.  Agr.  Soc.  of  England/  and 
as  it  is  an  interesting  agricultural  document,  we  insert  it 
in  the  following  page. 

It  will  be  remarked  in  perusing  tliis  rotation,  that  the 
true  principles  are  strictly  adhered  to:^wheat  follow « 
clover,  vetches,  beans,  and  potatoes;  and  aAer  the  wheal 
we  have  rooU  and  green  crops.  The  only  remark  which 
strikes  a  practical  farmer  is  that  ten  acres  of  wheat  ai«  suc- 
ceeded by  potatoes,  and  these  by  wheat  again.  There  U 
very  little  land  in  Great  Britain  which  wUI  bear  so  severe 
cropping,  without  mueh  more  manure  than  a  hrm  of  J  00 


3  veiches       1    IS  ^lieal     , 

2  beans     .    | 


9  cabbages 
3i  beul 
2i  carrot    , 
10  lucem 


10  potatoes   . 
3  vGicbes    . 


5  barley 
10  lucern 


2  bean:* 
15  wboat 

10  lucem 


*(Td  be  ploughed  up  after  leven  years,  and  rullowed  by  vrbeal.) 


10  lucern 


V^t-et"'"''' 
a  caiTols 
lU  luccrll* 


til  res  can  afford  for  a  tenth  part  of  it :  but  this  ii  very 
l'.imIv  modiSed  bf  eubatiluling  a  ^reen  crop  fur  a  potlioti 
';'i.-i'hjp4one-bBtr)ortbe  potatoes, and  lotting  tbe  poiotuea  be 
s'.i.iieded  by  barley  or  oats  insleiid  of  wbeai.  The  rotation 
uiil  iliun  be  ]eM  scourging,  and  belter  adajiled  to  laud  of 
I.'.  I'lerate  fertility,  nhcre  extraneous  manure  cannot  be 
ii.'|:<.-ni!ed  upon.  We  give  it  a»  an  example  ^f  Ibe  applica- 
ri  ,n  uf  the  true  theory  of  rotations,  and  it  is  reraarliable 
h  i\i  nearly  it  accords  wilh  that  which  was  tlie  result  of 
{'ij<.'1ii-e  aloni  nithout  theory.  We  have  ourselves  for 
it>:iiiy  yean  adopted  b  rotation  without  being  tied  dovn  lo 
u]ii  pii-iitive  rule,  whiuli  has  been  suggested  by  eircuni' 
-■.amvs,  and  in  some  measure  regulated  by  our  nonviciion  of 
I  i,L'  tt  ulU  of  the  theory  vie  have  atleniptcJ  to  elucidate.  In 
a  cl:iyi^y  loam  on  an  impervious  subsoil,  but  nnoally  com- 
{  li'K'iv  drained,  we  have  had  turnips  and  Swede*  on  high 
i.'l:;ej,  lares,  mangel  wuriel.  potatoes,  and  a  portion  of 
n^'  10  cut  up  green;  succeeded  by  barley  and  oats  sown 
"ill  clover,  rycgraai.  and  other  biennial  grass  seeds. 
I  ..M^c  were  mown  Tor  hay  the  first  year,  and  sometimes  the 
'  i'uiid  alM,  but  generally  depabtured  one  year  at  least; 
1..1II  followed  beans,  and  after  these  wheal.  The  green 
' :  .ps  were  put  in  after  repealed  and  deep  tilUgc,  and  with 
.':i  ample  allowance  of  manure.  The  whole  of  the  layer 
Vii-i  ii>|;-drcssed  with  peat  or  coal  ashes  in  ihe  first  year, 
iii'l  vliat  manure  could  be  got  or  spared  was  put  on  the 
■"  iMiid  year  befure  winter,  when  it  was  ploughed  up.  All  the 
'.,111  crops  were  put  in  upon  one  shallow  ploughing.  We 
iinve  bad  no  reason  to  repent  of  pursuing  this  course  :  but 
'.I'  iilltiw  that  one  year  only  in  clover  would  probably  bo 
...  re  prufllable.  The  land  is  not  suHlciently  fertile  by 
:  .i:iire  u>  bear  wheat  after  the  6rst  year  of  clover,  instead  of 
;  .  liiiig  or  making  it  into  hay.    This  would  bring  it  t.>  some 

i  ilie  rolatioQ*  adopted  in  rich  alluvial  soils.  It  is  a  rule 
'-.nK-K  should  never  be  transgressed,  that  after  every  crop 
I .  api'd  there  ahould  be  a  remnant  of  manure  sufficient  to 
M-nre  a  good  crop  the  next  year;  and  that  this  should 
.,  wavs  be  ia  the  land,  and  considered  as  stock  in  trade  or 
•  ii.ii'ril  inrested  at  good  interest.  By  means  of  judicious 
I  >:.i:ii>ns  atid  tillage  a  much  greater  auontity  of  produce 
I   ,iy  he  raised  at  a  certain  expense  of  labour  and  capiial, 

r  -111  by  any  desultory  and  experimental  mode  of  croppin;,'. 
I  Ik-  farmer  should  find  it  his  own  interest  to  cultivate  bis 

.i;  i    according  lo  the  most  approved   principles,  and  the 

.  I.  lliird  should  impose  only  such  restriction  as  will  prevent 

.-  iinnnl  from  injuring  himself  by  diralnishing  the  pro- 

'iM'lATION.'  INTEBCELLULAR.    [Sap.] 
liU r.VTOTllA.   One  section  of  Ihe  Infusorial  animals  is 
iLu>  iGrined  by  M.  Ebreaberg.    It  ii  arranged  in  the  diplo- 


ncnrose  division  of  the  animal  kingdom  by  Dr.  Grant,  a 
view  which  has  been  many  limes  sug(!ested  to  original  ob- 
servers, from  the  figure,  division,  and  movements  of  the 
body.  Ehrenbcrg's  closaiRi-nlion  of  these  minute  but  often 
highly  organised  creatures  is  formed  upon  the  same  general 
model  as  thai  of  the  Poly<>3)trica.  there  being  itk  Ibeso  the 
same  double  series  of  analogous  nude  and  loricaled  forms. 

General  C/iariicler. — Swimming  iuverlebral  animals, 
apodal,  often  caudate,  capable  of  executing  rulalory  move- 
ments by  the  aid  of  peculiar  cilialcd  organs.  No  true  heart, 
but  a  dorsal  vessel,  and  transparent  vessels  in  which  no 
movements  appear.  No  distinct  brancliira.  Many  nervous 
pharyngial  ganglia  (cerebral) ;  in  general  a  cervical  nervous 
ring  end  an  abdominal  nerve.  Very  often  eyes  coloured  r>.>d. 
Alimentary  canal  distinct  and  simple ;  somelimes  a  slumauh, 
in  other  cases coecal  appendages;  pharynx  almost  always 
armed  with  jaws,  which  often  carry  teeth.  Sccual  organs 
distinct,  hermaphroditic  ;  rcproduelion  oviparous  and  vivi- 
parous, never  fissiparous,  as  among  Polygaslrica. 

Order  1.  Rolatoria  nuda.         Order  3.  Rotatoria  loricala. 

Section  I.    Monotrocha. 

Ciliary  Circle  simple  and  entire,  and  not  variable, 

Monolrocha  nuda.  Monotrocha  luricata. 

1st  Fam.  lchlh}diiia. 

a.  Body  smooth. 
•  Toil    simple,    trun- 
cated, and  tlexible. 
Gen.  Plygura. 
"  Tail   bifurcate    and 
very  short. 
Gen.  Ichlkydium. 
aa.  Dorsal  part  of  ihe  body 
hairy. 

Gen.  CKatonolia. 
B,  Two  eyes. 


Section  II.   Schizolrocha. 

Ciliary  circle  simple,  divided  in  parcels. 

Si-hizo|ioil»  nuda.  Schizopoda  lorirata. 

1st  Fam.  Megalulrocha.  Ut  Fam.  Floxcularia. 

A,  One  eye.  A,  No  eyes.     The  envelope 

Gen.  Micrndon.  of  the  body  gelatinous. 

B,  Two  eves,  which  are  effaced  a,  Rotalory  oiKnns  bilo- 
wilh  age.  bale  or  qiiadnlnbate. 

Gen.  Megaiotrorha.  Gen.  Ladrtuiaria. 
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aa.  Rotatory  organ  multi- 
fid. 
*  Rotatory  organ  quin- 

Suefid,      mandibles 
entate. 
€ten.  Stephanocercu, 
**  Rotatory  organ  with 
6-8  divisions,  mandi- 
bles edentate. 
Gen.  Floscularia. 
B,  Two  eyes,  which  are  ef- 
faced with  age.    Envelope 
of  the  bodv  membranous 
and    granular.      Rotatory 
offfon  bilobate  or  quadri- 
lobate> 

Gen.  Melicerta. 


Section  III.    Polytrocha. 
Several  small  ciliary  circles. 


Polytrocha  nuda. 
1st  Fam.  Hydatina. 
A,  No  eyes. 

a.  Mandibles  dentate. 
Gen.  Hydatina, 
aa.  Mandibles  edentate. 
*  Mouth  dicect,  terminal. 

Gen.  Euteropiea, 
♦♦  Mouth  oblique,  inferior. 
Gen.  Pleurotrocha, 


Polytrocha  loricata. 
Ist  Fam.  Euchlanidota. 

A,  No  eyes. 

a.  Cuirass      depressed. 
Tail  bifurcate. 

Gen.  Lepadeila. 
aa,  Cuirass  compressed. 

*  Tail  simple. 
Gen.  Monura, 

*♦  Tail  bifurcate. 
Gen.  Colurus, 

B,  One  eye. 

b.  Cuirass  depressed. 

*  Tail  simple. 
Gen.  Monostyla. 

*♦  Tail  bifurcate. 

Gen.  EuManii, 
bb,  Cuirass     swollen     or 
angular. 

*  Tail  hairy  and  simple. 
Gen.  Moitigocera, 

•*  Tail  bifurcate  or  tri- 
furcate. 
t  No  cornicle. 

Gen.  Salpina. 
ttCorniculated. 

Gen.  Dinoeharis, 

C,  Two  eyes  (frontal). 
Ct  Head  nude. 

Gen.  Metopidia. 
ce,  Head  hooded. 

Gen.  Stephanopt, 

D,  Four  frontal  eyes. 
Gen.  Squamelia, 


B,  A  single  eye. 

b.  Eye  frontal,  tail  bifur- 
cate. 

Gen.  Purcuiaria, 
bb.  Eye  dorsal. 

•  Tail  simple,  hairy. 

Gen.  Monocerca. 
♦♦  Tail  bifurcate. 
t  Frontal  cilice  similar. 
Gen.  Notommata. 
t^  Frontal  ciliee  dissimilar. 
$  With  cilieB  and  styles. 
Gen.  Sync/ueta. 
({  "With  ciliee  and  hooks. 
Gen.  Scandium, 

C,  Two  eyes. 

e.  Eyes  frontal. 

•  Tail  bifurcate. 

Gen.  Diglena. 
♦•Tail  simple,  front  with 
two  cirri. 

Gen.  Triarthra* 
ce.  Eyes  dorsal. 

•  Tail  simple. 

Gen.  Rattulu9. 
••  Tail  bifurcate. 

Gen.  Diatemma, 

D,  Three  eyes. 

d,Oi\Q   eye  dorsal,  and 
two  frontal. 

Gen.  Eoaphora. 
(hi,  Three  dorsal  eyes. 
Gen.  Noroja. 
IC,  Hovcrnl  eyes. 

r,  K>(*«  in  a  circle  on  the 
nurk. 

(tc5n.  Cyclnglena, 
ft*,  KyoM  ill  two  cervical 
KiounR. 

(icti.  Theorui* 

ZygotrochR, 
Two  imall  ciliary  ooronie. 
Zv^^Jrortlia  inido.  Zygotrocha  loricata. 

I  St  Kaiii,  mttuUtiePo.  1st  Fam.  Brachimeea. 

At  No  •y««'  A.  No  eyes. 

II,  'J  ml  bifiirrate  and  cor- 
tttt.ulnlis  (a  frontal  pro- 

G&n.  Callidina* 


aa.  Tail  bifurcate,  not  cor-  B,Onc  eve. 
niculate.  b.  No  tail. 


Gen.  Noteus. 


*  Rotatory  organs,  sup-  Gen.  Amirfra. 
ported  on  frontal  peai-  bb.  Tail  bifurcate,  Ilexiblo- 
cles  of  great    length  Gen.  Brachion. 
(no  frontal  proboscis). 

Gen.  Hydrias.         C,  Two  eyes  (frontal). 
•*  Rotatory  organs  sessile  Gen.  Pterodina 

and  lateral  (no  frontal 
prolongation). 

€ren.  Typhlina. 
B,  Two  eyes. 

b.  Eyes  frontal. 

*  Tail  bifurcate,  and  with 
two  pairs  of  horns 
(thus  becoming  six- 
pointed);  a  frontal  pro- 
boscis. 

Gen.  Rotifer. 
**  Tail  triad,  and  with  a 
single  pair  of  horns 
(thus  becoming  five- 
pointed)  ;  a  frontal 
proboscis. 

Gen.  Actinurua, 
•♦♦Tail    bifurcate,     and 
without     horns ;     no 
frontal  prolongation. 

Gen.  Monolabia. 
bb.  Eyes  dorsal. 

(Tail    bifurcate,    and 
with  ten  pair  of  cor- 
nicles ;  a  frontal  pro 
longation.) 
Gen.  Philodina. 

In  illustration  of  this  classification,  we  preMnt  draw- 
ings of— 

Notommata  centnira,  as  an  example  of  nude  Poly  tro 
cboufl  Rotatoria ;  and  of— 


CJ 
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Roll^erliaiiv  posBeuei  many  important  advantages  cal- 
eulated.      to    encourage  raanufactures.     Extenstre  beds   of 
coal,    or      a    quality  suitable   to    manttfacturing    processes, 
exist    irk     nearly  every  part  of  the  parish,  and  iron-ore  is 
also    a.l3tjiraclant.     Leland   notices,    in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury,    t^l^stt.    a  mile  from  Rolherham  'be  veri  good  piltes 
of  coal  ;•   and  also  that  in  the  town  'be  veri  good  smithes 
for    all      c  11 1  ting- tools;'  but  it  vas  not  until  about  a  cen- 
tury    as^      ^^^^^  ^"y  extensive   manufacturing   operations 
began  to  lie  C4irried  on.     In  1746,  the  Walkers  established 
a  wor  W  Tor  the  manufacture  of  casl-iron  goods  of  all  kinds ; 
and  att  tVie   large  establishments  which  originated  in  their 
enterprise,  great  part  of  the  cannon  used  in  the  navy  during 
the  A^merican  and  French  wars  was  cast,  and  for  a  consi- 
dcraljlo    period  nearly  the  whole  country  was  supplied  by 
them  'witli  cast-iron  goods.     The  iron  bridges  at  Sunder- 
land, "Varm,  Staines,  and  the  Southwark-h ridge  over  the 
Thames  were  cast  at  their  works.     After  a  period  of  inacti- 
vity 'wUicli  followed  the  close  of  the  war.  the  various  branchei 
of    tlie     iron-manufacture  are  again  carried  on  with  great 
vi<;o«ir»   many  new  establishments  have  been  commenced, 
aivl     a.    greater  variety  of  articles  is  produced.        Stoves, 
fenders,    engineering    and  mill  work,  and  many  kinds  of 
bard^^ieare  goods  are  now  made.    Glass,  earthenware,  starch, 
soap,  naphtha,  pyroligneous  acid,  are  manufactured  at  Roth- 
urliam.      There  are  two  extensive  ale  and  porter  breweries, 
and    vessels  of  50  tons  burthen  are  occasionally  built  in 
yards  adjoining  the  Don.     A  flax-mill  has  been  carried  on 
for     several  years.    The  markets  for  corn  and  cattle  are 
held    on    Monday:    both  are    of  great   importance;    but 
ever)'    alternate  Monday  the  cattle-market  is  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  county,  and  is  attended  by  buyers  from  Man- 
n heater  and  other  towns  at  a  great  distance.    There  is  a 
covered  stone  building  in  the  market-place  for  the  accoromo- 
da.tion  of  the  dealers  in  butter,  poultry,  and  eggs ;  and  the 
feofTees  are  intending  to  render  it  more  convenient  by  en- 
clo^siri^  one  of  the  sides.    The  shambles  occupy  the  north- 
ern sides  of  the  market,  and  weiv  built  by  the  feoffees.  The 
ra:rs  are  for  horses  and  cattle  chiefly,  and  in  November  there 
i^  a.  statute  fair  for  hiring  5er%ants. 

Resides  the  various  natural  advantages  which  the  mnDiifac- 
turers  of  Rotherham  enjoy,  there  arc  few  places  posbessin<; 
»\icli  extensive  facilities  for  truthc.    The  Don  was  made  na- 
^  t<^t\l>le  from  Doncaster  to  Tinsley  (the  latter  place  situated 
l>Ji\%een  Rotherham  and  Sheffield)  in  1 720 ;  and  in  1S2U  the 
f^stvis^tion  was  extended  from  Tinsley  to  Sheffield   by  a 
ca.iial.     The  Don  gives  to  the  town  the  means  of  exporting 
atnd  importingcommoditiesby  water  to  and  from  all  the  great 
12^ a uuf^cturing  towns  of  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire,  and  it 
eonamunicates  with  the  Trent  by  the  Siainforth  and  Keadliy 
emnal.  The  Sheffield  and  Rotherham  railvi^y  was  opened  in 
1S39«     It  commences  in  West- gate,  Rotherham,  where  a 
l^j^tidsome  station  is  buiUhng,  is  carried  across  tlie  Don  by  a 
xrv'^kden  brid^,  receives  a  branch  frvro  the  Gieasbrough  col- 
liorM?«»  and  another  frvitn  the  North  Midland  Railway,  and 
toruiiw*tes  in  the  Wicker,  ShertleUl.  Trains  depart  from  each 
torniinu*  every  hour  during  the  day ;  and  the  distance  be- 
fy^^en  the  two  towns,  which  is  j|  miles,  is  pet  formed  lo 
»l>out  fifteen  minutes :  the  lowest  fare  is  sixpence.  Upwards 
of    n  million  of  passen^rs  had  been  conveyed  along  the 
lino  in  the  two  years  ending  October  1840.  The  Rotherham 
station  on  the  North  Midland  Railway  is  one  of  the  most 
^g^^porlant  on  the  line,  being  used  by  Sheffield  on  the  one 
liand,  and  by  Rotherham  and  an  extensive  district  east- 
\vai  d:  it  is  a  handsome  stone  edifice  with  a  spacious  waiting- 
room   *nd  offices.     This  railway,  which  connects  Leeds, 
York*  and  Hull,  and  the  counties  of  Durham  and  Northum- 
berland, with  the  midland  and  western  counties  and  the 
fuetropolis,  passes  through  a  considerable  portion   of  the 
parish,  and   has  greatly   increased   the  value   of  property 
Jidiaccnt  to  it     At  the  Ickles,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish,  it  is 
cairiod  over  the  Don  and  the  Sheffield  road  by  a  fine  via- 
duct of  twenty-five  arches.    The  communication  between 
X^ndon  and  Rotherham  is  effected  in  about  B^  hours. 

The  ponulation  of  the  porish  and  township  at  the  four 
neriods  when  the  census  M-as  taken,  wan  as  follows :—    . 

'  ISOI.      1811.     1821.      1831. 

Township      •        3070         "2950         3:>48         40tJ3 
Total  of  parish     6418         8671         9G'J3      10,387 

The  population  of  the  parish  is  at  present  csttimated  at 

I  that  of  the  township,  at  50UU :  in  the  latter  the 

les  is  ribing,  though  many  new  housea  have  been 

The  population  of  tbo  different  divisions  of  the 


Tvarish,  in  1831,  wa«  at  follows: — Rotherham  (as  before 
stated),  40S3;  Kimberworth,  4031;  Greaabrough,  l'2**0\ 
Tinsley,  368;  Brinswortb,  229;  Catclifle,  196;  Dalton,  1^7; 
Or^reave,  35. 

The  establishments  for  education  at  Rotherham  are:— 1. 
The  Independent  academy,  situated  in  Masbrough,  at  which 
23  young  men  are  educated  for  the  Independent  ministry,  un- 
der a  tutor  in  theology  and  a  tutor  in  classics:  the  in»(i(u- 
tion  is  supported  by  voluntary  contributions.  2,  The  grammar- 
school,  founded  in  1584  :  the  classics  are  taught  gratuituu^iv 
to  the  boys  of  the  town.  The  master  has  a  house  rent-free,  an.l 
the  total  endowment  is  about  30/.  per  annum,  to  wbidi  the 
feoffees,  who  are  the  trustees,  add  a  gratuity.    Tlie  schoUn 
have  a  claim  to  a  fellowship  and  two  scholarships  in  Emma- 
nuel College,  Cambridge,  in  case  the  same  are  notoccunicil 
from  the  free-school  at  Normanton;  and  there  is  a  fellon- 
ship  at  Lincoln  College.  Oxford.  3,  Hollis*s  School,  fuundcl 
in  1663,  by  Thomas  Hollis,  a  Nonconformist,  for  the  t«du- 
cation  of  thirty  children.     4,  The  Feoffees'  school :  28  bo«« 
and  20  girls  are  educated  and  instructed  in  reading,  writitif^, 
and  arithmetic  5,  A  school  on  the  I^ncasterian  system,  Ut 
200  boys  and  200  girls.  6,  Boarding,  common  day,  and  dame 
school.4.  7,  Sunday  schools.  We  have  no  accurate  infonnat  imu 
respecting  the  two  latter  classes  of  schools.  Lending  libraries 
are  attached  to  the  Sunday-schools  of  nearly  each  denomi- 
nation.   The  public  library  was  establishefl  in   1775,  and 
contains  about  3000  volumes,  including  the  publications  o 
the  'Record  Commission.*  There  are  nearly  90  annual  sub- 
scribers. Rotherham  was  one  of  the  earliest  towns  in  establish- 
ing a  subscription  library,  but  there  is  neither  m  mechan^s 
tn»tiiute,  mechanics*  library,  nor  savings**bank  in  tlie  town 
There  is  a  small  library  of  theology  in  the  church,  for  ilic 
pur^i^se  of  which  the  sum  of  100/.  was  left  a  centurv  agu. 

wfHERHITHE.    [Surrby.] 

ROTHESAY,  or  ROTHS  AY.  a  burgh  in  Scotland,  in 
the  island  of  Bute,  chief  town  of  the  county  of  Bute,  .'i;: 
miles  from  Glasgow,  or  19  from  Greenock ;  in  56^  51' N  lat, 
and  5"  I'W.  long. 

Rothesay  owes  its  origin  to  a  ca:>lle  erected  here  about 
A.o.  1098,  by  Magnus,  king  of  Norway,  to  secure  the 
Western  istles  of  Scotland,  which  he  then  held.  Under  the 
protection  of  this  castle  a  village  was  formed,  and,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Siuart  family,  to  whom  it  t>elonged,  rc^se 
lo  importance.  Robert  III.  raised  it  from  being  a  burgh  of 
barony  to  the  rank  of  a  royal  burgh,  and  James  \  I., 
A.D.  15Sj,  further  augmented  its  municipal  privileges.  It 
suffered. much  in  the  wars  of  the  middle  ages,  and  was 
repeatedly  taken  and  plundered  by  the  English,  the  Norwe- 
gians, and  the  Lords  of  the  Isles.  It  was  seized  by  the  Duk«* 
of  Argyle  in  his  invasion,  a.d.  1CS5.  In  the  early  part  -»( 
the  last  century  many  of  the  inhabitants  left  it,  in  ortier  to 
settle  at  Campbelltown,  and  the  town  appeared  like  a  desert, 
but  since  then  it  has  much  revived. 

The  town  stands  on  the  east  side  of  the  island,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  a  small  bay.  It  consists  of  several  streets  and  lanen  ; 
and  has  been  enlarged  along  the  shore  on  each  side  of  ihe 
old  part  of  the  town,  by  the  addition  of  villas  and  lodging- 
houses  for  the  accommodation  of  the  bathers  who  resort  lierc 
in  the  summer  from  Glasgow,  and  to  whom  the  plac«  i* 
recommended  by  its  mild  and  healthy  climate  and  plea»4iit 
situation. 

Rothesay  Castle,  a  tall  heavy-looking  ruin,  consisting  of  a 
circular  enclosure  with  massive  walls  flanked  with  round 
towers  built  of  red  stone,  stands  in  the  middle  of  tbo 
town.  The  town-hall  and  county  buildings,  a  handsomo 
castellated  structure  with  an  elegant  tower,  and  the  pnfmtt<ft 
for  the  county,  are  adjacent  to  the  castle.  The  kit k  is  a 
modern  building  about  a  mile  from  the  town.  There  ar^ 
two  chapcls-of-easc.  one  of  them  Gaelic;  a  third  chapel  of- 
case,  of  elegant  architecture,  has  been  built  by  the  Marqti  » 
of  Bute  in  the  northern  part  of  the  parish.  There  arc  thrcMj 
or  four  dissenting  places  of  worship  in  the  parish.  Close  to 
the  parish  church  are  the  ruins  of  the  antient  church  of  Sr. 
Mary,  once  the  cathedral  of  the  bishopric  of  the  Isles:  tl 
walls  of  the  choir,  and  one  or  two  antient  monuments,  aj 
standing. 

The  population  returns  of  1831  were  as  follows: 

lati«bii.  hottSM.    FamMai.  Fkttiw 

Burgh  .  .         5^9  1148  ^MT 

Kcst  of  parish      .         208  i42  1267 


i« 


757  1390  6084 

About  one-third  of  the  population  of  the  part  of  the  psria^U 
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was  1635,  in  all  364,334  tons,  of  which  1394  were  with  car- 
goes to  the  amount  of  279,517  tons. 

Rotterdam  contains  many  valuable  collections  of  works  of 
art,  an  academy  of  sciences,  a  public  library,  and  other  use- 
ful institutions.  Rotterdam  is  the  birth*place  of  several  cele- 
brated men,  among  whom  are  the  great  painter  Adrian  van 
der  Werf,  and  the  learned  Erasmus,  a  bronse  statue  of 
whom,  ten  feet  high,  stands  in  the  great  market-place. 
The  population  of  Rotterdam  has  much  increased  of  late 
vears;  in  1840  it  amounted  to  78,098,  of  whom  51,765  were 
I^rotestants,  23,295  Roman  Catholics,  and  about  2600  Jews. 
(Stoin;  Hassel;  Horschelmann ;  Duiek  Q/leialJoumal.) 

ROTTERDAM,  NEW.  is  one  of  the  islands  which  con- 
stitute the  group  of  the  Friendly  or  Tonga  Islands,  and  is 
situated  in  20''  15'  S.  lat.  and  174**  48' W.  Ions.  This  island 
was  discovered  by  Tasman  (1643),  and  named  New  Rotter- 
dam, but  it  is  now  bettor  known  as  Annamooka,  or  Namooca, 
as  Mariner  writes  it,  which  is  the  name  given  to  it  by  the  in- 
habitants. The  island  is  about  twelve  miles  in  circumfe- 
rence, and  in  the  middle  there  is  a  lagoon  which  is  a  mile 
and  a  half  across.  The  island  is  low,  and  surrounded  by  a 
sea  with  regular  soundings.  At  a  distance  of  from  two  to 
three  miles  from  the  shore,  the  depth  vanes  between  25  and 
30  fathoms.  On  the  north-western  side  there  is  a  roadstead 
called  Van  der  Luvs  by  Tasman,  on  which  Cook  anchored  in 
1773  and  1777.  As  to  its  productions  and  inhabitants  see 
FaiKNDLY  Islands.  (Cook's  FoyKW6«;Mariner*s^cotin/ 
of  the  Natives  of  the  Tbnga  Iwmds ;  Krusenstern's 
Atlae  de  T  Ocean  Paeijlque.) 

ROTTI.    [TmoR.] 

ROTTLE'HA,  a  genus  of  plants  named  in  honour  of  Dr. 
Rottler,  a  native  of  Denmark,  who  was  sent  out  to  India  by 
the  Church  Missionary  Societv,  and  was  distinguished  there 
for  his  labours  as  a  missionary  for  the  space  of  nearly  50  years, 
as  well  as  for  his  acquaintance  with  the  Tamul  language,  on  a 
dictionary  of  which  he  was  long  engaged,  as  also  for  the  at- 
tention he  paid  to  botany,  having  formed  one  of  the  knot  of 
early  botanists  at  Tranquebar,  who,  with  Koenig,  were  the 
first  since  the  time  of  Kheede  to  study  that  science  in  the 
peninsula  of  India.  Dr.  Rottler's  extensive  Indian  Her- 
barium is  deposited  in  the  museum  of  King's  College, 
London. 

The  gen  as  belongs  to  the  natural  family  of  Euphorbiacess, 
but  the  same  name  was  applied  by  Vahl  to  one  of  the  Cyr- 
trandaoeo.  It  is  characterised  by  having  male  and  female 
flowers  upon  different  plants.  Male:--%alyx  3-5  partite. 
Corel  none.  Stamens  30  to  40,  inserted  into  the  convex 
receptacle.  Filaments  free  or  united  at  the  base.  Femsle : — 
Ovary  2-3-4  celled,  each  one-seeded.  Style  deeply,  2-3-4 
partite,  laciniated.  Capsule  2,  3.  or  4  coccoui*  each  one- 
seeded.  The  genus,  which  is  found  in  the  tropical  parts  of 
Asia  and  throughout  India,  contains  handsome  moderate- 
sixed  trees.  R.  tetracocca  grows  in  Silhet,  and  yields 
a  hard  and  valuable  timber.  The  capsules  of  R.  tinctoria, 
a  native  of  the  Coromandel  coast,  and  extending  to  the 
forests  of  Northern  India,  are  covered  with  short  stiff  hairs, 
which,  when  rubbed  off.  have  the  appearance  of  a  powder 
of  a  fine  red  colour,  which  is  employed  in  India  in  dyeing 
silk  of  a  scarlet  colour,  and  therefore  forms  an  article  of 
commerce  in  that  country.  DcRoyle,  'lUustr.  Himal. 
Bot„*  p.  329,  states  that  this  strigose  pubescence  is  also  em- 
ployed in  India  as  an  anthelmintic  in  the  same  way  that 
oowhage  is,  and,  like  it,  probably  acts  mechauically  in  ex- 
pelling intestinal  worms. 

ROTUNDA,  a  term  applied  to  buildings  which  are  cir- 
cular in  their  plan  both  externally  and  internally,  or  else  to 
halls  and  other  anartments  of  that  shape,  included  within 
and  forming  merely  a  portion  of  the  edifice  containing  them. 
The  technim  application  of  the  term  is  however  restricted 
to  circular  buildings  whose  height  does  not  much  exceed 
their  diameter,  for  we  should  not  describe  a  lofty  cylindrical 
edifice,  such  as  a  round  tower,  by  the  term  rotunda ;  while 
on  the  contrary  it  is  frequently  employed  to  designate  poly* 
gonal  buildings  which  approach  in  their  general  form  to  the 
circle:  for  instance,  the  Colosseum  in  the  Regent's  Park, 
London,  might  without  any  great  impropriety  be  classed 
among  rotundas,  it  being  a  polygon  of  sixteen  aides,  which 
aeoordingly  form  very  obtuse  angles. 

We  need  not  here  repeat  what  has  been  said  on  the  sub- 
ject of  cu  'nilar  plans  in  the  article  Roman  Abcbxtxctueb, 
and  therefbre  proceed  to  remark,  that  notwithstanding  their 
beauty,  there  are  very  few  instances  indeed  of  what  can 

'ctly  be  termed  rotundas.    In  laot»  such  shape  is  utterly 


unsuited  to  buildings  in  general,  whatever  their  parfiruUr 
purpose  may  be,  unless  it  be  one  for  which  nothing  more 
than  a  single  spacious  hall  or  area  is  required  iniemalU. 
It  does  not  admit  of  being  divided  witliin  into  regular- 
shaped  rooms,  without  very  great  loss  of  space,  and  Iberefore 
although  plans  of  the  kind  have  occasionally  been  attempted 
upon  paper,  they  are  to  be  looked  upon  chiefly  as  ingeniout 
architectural  exercises  and  experiments.  We  have  however 
an  instance  of  a  plan  of  tlie  kind  being  carried  into  execu- 
tion at  the  Marquis  of  Bristors  seat  at  Ickworth,  near  Bury 
St.  Edmund's,  the  body  of  the  mansion  (115  feet  by  100)  being 
an  elliptical  and  therefore  a  round  atructure,  though  not 
perfbctly  circular;  but  striking  as  the  external  effect  cer- 
tainly is,  too  much  is  sacrificed  to  it  In  the  Rue  de  Pigalle, 
Paris,  is  a  rotundarhouse,  about  50  feet  in  diameter,  built  by 
the  architect  Henry,  in  1 788.  Even  among  publie  building « 
there  are  very  few  for  which  the  circle  can  with  propricti 
be  adopted  as  the  figure  of  the  entire  plan :  aceordingl} 
instances  of  it  are  very  rare.  It  is  appttcable  only  where 
a  large  space  is  to  be  provided  as  a  place  of  public  rei>- 
dexvous  or  assemblage,  where  it  is  desirable  to  have  eom- 
pactness  and  an  area  unobstructed  by  columns,  which  in  a 
square  one  of  the  same  superficial  extent  would  be  indis- 
pensable in  order  to  support  tlie  root  Therefore  though  it 
is  well  adapted  for  an  Exchange,  a  market-hall,  or  airotlar 
places,  and  can  hardly  be  made  available  for  any  others, 
It  is  nevertheless  very  rarely  resorted  to  even  for  them.  The 
Halle  des  Blfs,  or  Com-Exchangei  at  Paris,  b  almeat  the  onl, 
example  of  the  kind  that  occurs  to  us. 

In  ecclesiastical  architecture  circular  and  polygonni  struc- 
tures were  by  no  means  uncommon  among  the  early  Chris- 
tians, espeeiallv  for  baptisteries  and  sepnlraral  chapels.  The 
tomb  of  Theodoric,  or  what  is  now  culed  Santa  Maria  Rti- 
tunda,  at  Ravenna,  is  a  singular  example,  having  a  flattwh 
or  segmental  dome  (about  34  feet  in  diameter)  cut  out  of  a 
single  block  of  stone.  Of  San  Stefano  Rotundo  and  Santa 
Costanza  mention  has  been  made  under  Roman  Arcri- 
TBCTURB,  and  to  them  may  be  here  added  the  Rotunda  or 
Church  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  at  Nocera,  m  work  of  abotit 
the  same  period.  While  it  greatly  resembles  Santa  C<»- 
tanta  in  plan,  having  coupled  columns  placed  on  the  radiat- 
ing lines  from  the  centre,  and  with  arches  springing  frum 
them,  it  differs  altogether  in  section  from  both  those  ex- 
amples, there  being  no  cylindrical  wall  or  tambour  abavc 
the  colonnade;  but  the  dome  springs  immediately  from  tiie 
columns,  and  the  arches  groining  into  it.  Consequently  ihc 
proportions  are  much  lower,  the  diameter  of  the  space  en- 
closed by  the  columns  being  39  feet,  and  the  height  to  the  top 
of  the  dome  42,'-^pn>portions  differing  very  litue  from  tho»i- 
of  the  Pantheon.  The  extreme  internal  diameter  is  78  feet . 
The  earlier  edifices  of  this  class  are,  for  the  meal  part,  of 
moderate  dimensions,  but  others  were  afterwards  erected 
on  a  larger  scale,  and  among  them  is  the  celebrated  Bapti*- 
tery  at  Pisa  [Baptistbry],  which  is  externally  about  1 30 
feet  in  diameter,  and  100  in  height,  exclusively  of  the 
dome.  Besides  being  remarkable  on  account  of  its  style, 
this  edifice  presents  other  architeotmral  peculiaritiea,  one  of 
which  is  that  the  central  area  is  covered  by  a  conical  roof, 
the  upper  part  of  which  is  carried  up  so  as  to  pierce  the  ex- 
ternal dome,  and,  except  that  it  has  no  openings,  to  appear 
like  a  lantern  placed  upon  it  Woods  therefore  ooojectures 
that  the  interior  cone  originall}  formed  a  spire,  and  that 
the  external  dome  was  an  after  addition  to  the  structure. 
[Baptistbry.] 

The  rotunda  became  afterwards  in  a  manner  incorporated 
with  or  added  to  the  cruciform  plan,  being  raised  aloft  and 

S laced  over  that  part  of  it  where  the  transepto  interseet  the 
ody  of  the  edifice.  Nearly  all  modem  cupolas  may  be 
described  as  rotundas  elevated  above  the  rest  of  the  build- 
ing and  viewed  by  looking  up  into  them  from  below.  Thu» 
supposing  there  was  a  floor  at  the  level  of  the  whispenne 
gallery  at  St  Paurs.  the  dome  and  space  beneath  it  would 
form  a  perfect  and  well  proportioned  rotunda,  whose  height 
and  diameter  would  very  nearly  be  the  same. 

In  itself  alone  the  rotuiula  form  does  not  aecommodste 
itself  to  the  purposes  of  a  church ;  it  does  not  afford  space  for 
the  processions  and  oocaaional  ceremonies  reouired  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  worship ;  nor  is  it  better  fitted  for  the 
ProtesUnt  service,  since  besides  that  nearly  all  its  beauty 
would  be  destroyed  by  the  floor  being  coveted  with  pews,  it 
requires  an  amphitheatrical  arrangement  of  seats  in  coi?- 
centric  curvea.  Neithes  is  it  a  form  that  can  be  enlarged 
to  any  raqutrad  capacity, fbr  UOibet  it  almost  the  maxinuoa 
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<to  hoiioor  to  th«  imw  firvoorita.  Boobfliae't  chief  vorkd 
flra  th«  ahove'iiMntioned  monanunt  of  the  Dake  of  Arpyle, 
that  of  Sir  P«tor  Warren*  and  of  the  Nightingale  family, 
all  in  WMtmtnater  Abbey;  those  of  the  Duke  and  Docbesit 
of  Montague,  in  Nortbaraplonsbire;  and  one  in  memory  of 
Bishop  Hough,  in  Woreeater  caihedraL  Hia  principal  sta- 
foea  are  of  George  I.,  at  Cambrirlge;  of  Greorge  11^  in 
Golden  Square,  London;  of  Handel,  the  composer,  in 
Westroinater  Abbey  ;  and  those  of  the  Duke  of  SomerMt 
Mid  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  both  at  Cambridge.  His  boau  are 
▼err  noraerous. 

Of  the  high  merit  of  Roobiliae  there  can  be  no  donbt. 
The  monumenta  of  Mr.  Nightingale  and  his  lady,  the 
atatue  of  Eloqaeace  in  the  Argyle  moounaent,  the  draped 
ili^re  in  Bishop  Hough's  monument,  and  the  statue  of 
Newton,  are  proofb  of  great  power  both  in  ioTention  and  ex- 
pression, and  are  remarkable  alao  for  minute  and  careful 
execution.  At  the  same  time  they  are  deficient  in  the  re- 
pose, simplicity,  unity,  and  breadth  which  are  found  to 
characterize  the  finest  warkd  in  sculpture,  and  which  alone 
can  enaure  the  lasting  reputation  of  prjductu:na  in  thU  art 
when  the  interest  that  may  have  been  feit  in  the  individual 
subjects,  the  fiishion  of  the  day,  and  the  popularity  of  the 
artist,  have  passed  away.  In  the  absence  of  iheae  principles 
we  find  sufficient  reaaun  £ur  the  (compamXively)  low  esli< 
matioa  in  which  the  sculpture  of  the  Rysbrach  and  Rou- 
biliac  schools  is  now  held  by  all  real  judges  of  art 

The  must  striking  defect  in  the  Nightiniirale  monoment 
(to  illustrate  entictam  by  reference  uTa  well-known  work) 
ia,  that  the  limits  which  ^parate  puetry  ami  imitatiTe  art  are 
transgmased,  and  the  r«»ulc  is  cuafusionand  incongruity. 
The  MOtiment  uf  a  husband  endeavuunn^  to  shield  a  b«:ioTed 
wifo  Qrom  the  approach  of  death  is  just;  it  appeals  to  our 
sytuputhieSk  and  the  mind  at  once  comprehends  it;  but  the 
utttfuipt  to  give  fiirm  to  this  idea  by  repnssentiii^acommonr 
lUo  di^urev  tu  modern  dress*  wanhug  off*  a  palpable  and  ma- 
terial dart  about  to  be  hurled  bv  a  gnm  *k**ieivn — making 
that  an  agent  which  is  the  result  jr  coust*queace  of  disso- 
lution—is  M  obviuu>Iy  wanting  ut  truth  and  ket*p«ng.  that 
It  i»  oitlv  tt«rctf^9ary  to  r\}tVr  to  it  to  show  its  impropriety. 
Tho  >iatue  v^f  Nowiuit,  thvMigh  po«<»e:»sing  grvat  merits,  is 
0)>cu  to  ol^)octiv>iis  of  another  kiinL  The  attitude  is  in- 
tviidod  to  evpie^s  thi»U|;ht  and  caleu Union,  and  the  action 
ol'  (ho  hiUid»  i»  fiuviv  coucouvd  and  per^«^:tIy  in  harmony 
%iiih  thtA  tVolin^;  but  the  uupre^a^ou  is  weakened  by  the 
^ciiott^l  <iu'  of  iho  tl^ure^  which,  crtiics  have  justly  observed, 
lit.  not  that  of  a  ^ra%o  philos^ophcr  :  and  the  diamxy,  though 
evci'U (Oil  with  ^rvat  niechumcul  skill,  and  witli  minute  at> 
tculK>u  to  corrvctuo«s  of  co:^tuuie,  is  cuualty  wanting  in  the 
rv)K>«o  ap|»ivv>iiato  to  the  subj«.-ct.  xho  sacrifice  of  sim- 
yltviU  to  ill  til  udo  and  Uutior.aud  tho  ambition  to  display 
^k«U  in  uioiv  o\ocuiH>i) — tho  »uie  indication  of  the  decline 
ol  puio  (uikto  alw  dot  I  act  xunn  tho  general  merits  of  the 
%taiviv«  lvKHi0^l  to  lU  tho  mouuuion:^  ol'  iheDukeof  Argyle 
a)»*l  bi.vhsvp  Hv>U|^h.  Kv»ul>iiuic'%  faults  are  however  the 
\<\\d\\  A  tho  ii^o  ;  and  >iti'xt!\  unt'otiunatciv^  are  too  ot\en 
(viopic\i  v/t  diiNvu*  ,jij(aiiiiii  ihvUi  better  luJ^uicnt.  to  adopt 
thv>  ukkIv\  h«>vfc^^^vi  vHM'o^cd  to  puio  ta^ie  or  sound  pnn- 
viJ^'VMk  bv  whivh  jklono  ibc>  vsin  cvjkvI  to^ain  public  ncuce. 
Ku«bilu«o  divsl  041  thv  Uih  of  JauudiVv  ir^.>aud  was 
bvH.v\l  <u  »ho  )KUi>h  ot*  St.  MaitiuV 

KvH'K\»  vsii^itU  of  vho  vlcpaiimcnl  cf  S^-ine Infv'riouro, 
(t  ^  m.lvvK  lu  a  vlnwi  tiiio  nw>h  s\cat  of  l^uts  ?(>  miles  bv  St, 
^V  n  s,  ^^mw-^o*  And  VI  «^n\«  sh  S^i  iu;lc*  b^  McuUii,  Mante;». 
^mI  \  viium  .  in  i^    i'    N.  Ut  and  l"  o'  K.  Ion*;. 

I  ha  Ui*i  wuamvH  v4  thjj*  to^ui  u  bv  IVIcuiVv  wlio  s|)ettks 
vl  w  iv%  ihv»  \M|»»'  \[  y.^  \\w\  \  l.o\Mx\c»,  a  <VU»c  pev»plc»  The 
M%\\%\y  i«  \akuMi«l>  vkitiicn  Kolouu\;u.\  Kothotua^us,  Rato- 
^M  k  u«  v*u  Iho  .Vinonin*^  UineiNU\^  pr\»b^*M>  bv  a  Irnu- 
HvuluM  <i  v»iv*i  I  t^U'in^iiiuK  in  tho  IVutinijer 'I'able.  Rat* 
iuuki|,u^,  Hnd  k'^  Amiiimnus  MvU'\*vUinu»  in  the  plural 
luim  U,iiouMjji  '{\\\%  uamo  t'oumniod  when  roost  oiher 
^..i|M».»i4  h«d  iiww  v»>H^  |Hv»kH»t  do^i^imtion  superseded 
Im  iImU  ol  iho  jHOi'lo  lo  wliioh  tWy  rvi»|>ooliv©ly  bo- 
.in(^..,(,  H«u|  v^a«  in  «Mh«^H^uout  imu's  shortened  into 
U  •I'ninni  vs  I^M^Miinm,  nUioiiw  Ui«»  luiulrrii  Rouon.  Under 
tin.  UiUM'int  \\  \Si\^  S\w  \A\w{  lown  of  the  province  of  Lug- 
liinnMcni  ^iM<nnt|>«  N.>inii  U^Muan  ahth^uihop,  but  of  liltTo 
(nip  thinni.  Imu*  iM«iMi  ili«(m\ei%>d  at  viirious  times.  In  tho 
V'nM  lii^t'O  "'  lh»Mn»t,  MoniMi  HpiMiiia  fti  tho  snone  of  some 
\\\\'  i>n(i*ll(i'4  nl  I  ttMli>i|Miuht,     II  ■utlvrrd  much  fVom  the 

(,m,.i>in«  mI  (Iih  NxiHinnni  ni  Normans,  whoso  capital  it 

^m((H,  ^U^Wt  l«k  \i\^^^^  (tf  li(«  lr<»»iy  botwvon  Rollo  and 


Charles  the  Simple  (a.d.  911  or  912),  they  letllad  in  this 
part  of  France.  [Noruanoib.]  Under  the  dukes  of  Nor- 
mandie,  it  increased  on  the  south  side,  where  ground  for 
buildin}^  was  obtained  by  oontracling  the  bed  of  the  river. 
Louis  d*Outremer,  king  of  France,  visited  Rouen,  k  d.  !I4  t. 
during  the  minority  of  Richard  I.  of  Normandie,  of  whom 
he  claimed  to  be  guardian.  In  a  subsequent  dispute  be  wat 
captured  and  imprisoned  at  Rouen,  a.d.  945-6-  In  ▲.!>.  D-1'*. 
being  at  war  with  Richard,  he  attacked  it,  but  in  vmn. 
Guillaume,  or  William  the  Conqueror,  died  at  Rouen,  or  ch»«e 
to  it,  A.D.  1U87.  In  the  year  1204  it  was  seized,  with  (he 
rest  of  the  duchy,  by  Philippe  II.  Auguate,  king  of  Framv. 
The  townsmen  offered  an  obstinate  resistance  to  the  Frenrh. 
but  were  at  last  obliged  to  open  tho  gales ;  and  their  »uU- 
mission  determined  that  of  the  other  towns  and  forts  of  (he 
duchy.    [NoRHAia>iB.] 

From  this  time  till  1419  it  continued  subject  to  the  kin^s 
of  France,  under  whom  it  was  enlarged  on  the  north  an  1 
west  sides.  It  was  at  Rouen  that  Charles  le  Mauvais,  kinj; 
of  Navarre,  was  seized  by  John  II ,  king  of  France,  aii. 
13J5.  In  1418-19  it  was  besieged  by  the  English  under 
Henry  V.  [Ubivry  V.]  The  town  was  defended  by  a  gar- 
risen  of  40UO  men,  who  were  resolutely  sustained  by  the 
townsmen,  under  their  gallant  commander  Alain  BUn* 
chard.  As  the  town  militia  mustered  1 6,000  men,  the  popula- 
tion of  Rouen  at  the  time  may  be  estimated  at  not  less  than 
5O,0U0  or  60,000.  Famine  at  last  compelled  the  garnson  lu 
surrender,  and  Henry  tarnished  the  fame  of  his  victory  b> 
the  execution  of  the  Rollant  Blanchard.  Two  other  citixer/* 
who  had  been  excluded  from  the  benefit  of  the  capitulation 
escaped  punbhment  by  payment  of  money. 

Rouen  remained  for  many  years  in  the  possession  of  the 
English.  In  1431  Jeanne  d*Arc  was  burned  to  death  [Arc, 
JxAX?fK  D*]  at  Rouen.  The  Duke  of  Bedford,  regent  r  f 
France  tot  the  Englisli  party,  died  here,  a.d.  143d.  [B£i>- 
FORD,  JoHx,  DuKR  op.J  In  1449  the  city  was  recover<.d 
by  the  French,  under  the  king,  Charles  VII^  in  persoti 
[Cbarlks  VII.];  the  town  was  taken  in  three  days;  tiio 
ca&tle  or  citadel  held  out  a  fortnight  longer,  and  then 
capitulated.  In  1465  Rouen  revolted  from  Louis  XI.,  and 
took  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  his  brother  the  Duk#of  Berry,  i  o 
whom  the  dudiy  of  Normandie  was  formally  ceded  the  same 
year  by  the  peace  of  Conllaus;  but  it  was  recovered  the  next 
year  by  Louis,  who  severe Iv  punished  some  of  his  brother  *» 
chi«f  adherents.  In  1562  the  Huguenot  party  succeeded  i:. 
seizing  the  town,  almost  without  resistance,  and  oonimiitca 
great  excesses.  They  were  almost  immediately  besieged  by 
the  Royalists,  under  the  Duke  of  Aumale,  whom  they  re- 
pulsed ;  but  the  siege  was  soon  renewed  by  the  royal  arni;i, 
at  first  under  Antoine  de  Bourbon,  king  of  Navarre,  wLu 
was  mortally  wounded,  and  then  under  the  Duke  of  Gui»e, 
who  took  the  town  the  same  year,  and  gave  it  up  topdla^e 
fi>r  eight  days,  [Cbarlrs  IX.]  The  massacre  of  St  Bar> 
tholomew  extended  to  this  town,  but  the  humanity  of  the 
governor  somewhat  checked  the  excesses.  In  1591  the 
townsmen  who  had  embraced  the  party  of  the  League  were 
b%fsteged  by  Henri  IVn  but  were  relieved  by  the  approac^ 
o(  tho  Duke  of  Pkrma,  with  a  Spanish  army,  from  the  L  •« 
I  Countries^  Thev  did  not  recognise  Henri*s  title  to  the 
crown  till  after  his  conversion.  Since  that  period  Rooen 
has  few  historical  events  connected  with  it.  rami  no  led  to 
^ome  troubles  in  1789,  and  the  Revolution  gave  rise  !• 
others  in  1792,  1793,  and  1795:  but  Rouen  suflTered  le-^ 
from  the  excesses  of  that  period  than  many  other  towns. 

The  city  stands  on  the  right  or  north  bank  of  the  Se  n^. 
Its  form  approximates  to  an  oval,  defined  by  the  buulc- 
vards,  which  form  a  line  of  street  adorned  with  trec^, 
and  occupying  the  site  of  the  antient  walla,  except  on  the 
side  of  tlie  river,  where  the  city  is  bounded  by  a  line  of 
quays.  Tlie  boulevards  are  far  less  frequented  than  tLo>o 
of  Paris,  and  *  resemble  in  appearance,  as  well  as  effect,  the 
public  walks  of  Cambridge,  except  that  the  addition  of 
females  in  the  fanciful  Norman  costume,  and  the  Seine  and 
the  fnie  prospect  beyond,  and  Mount  St.  Catherine  above,  gi\  c 
it  a  new  interest.*  (Dawson  Tunier*s  Tour  in  NormanJ^., 
Separated  from  the  city  by  the  boulevards,  are  the  ^ubourgs 
or  suburbs,  viz.,  the  Fauboun  Cauchoise,  on  the  west;  Bouv- 
ruuil,  on  the  north-west;  Beauvuisine,  on  the  north;  St. 
Hilaire,  on  the  north-east;  Msrtainville,  on  theea»t;  and 
Euuplet,  on  the  south-east.  South  of  tho  city,  fit>m  which 
it  is  separated  by  the  Seine,  is  the  Faubourg  St.  Se\er,  the 
most  important  of  the  suburbs.  Opposite  the  centra]  part  of 
the  oity  the  channel  of  the  river  is  clear;  and  it  wis  crossed 
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«rith  crocketed  pinnacles  and  unusually  ]oftv  shafts ;  the 
beautiful  south  porch ;  the  large  rose  or  circular  windows ; 
the  balustrade  of  varied  quatrefoils  round  both  the  body  of 
the  church  and  the  aisles;  the  painted  windows,  the  whole 
of  which  have  been  preserved ;  and  the  rich  central  tower, 
terminated  by  a  smaller  octagonal  tower,  entitle  this  church 
to  the  highest  admiration.  Its  dimensions  are  as  follows : 
they  are  little  inferior  to  those  of  the  cathedral  itself,  and  in 
some  respects  surpass  it :— Lensth  of  the  church,  4)6  French 
feet ;  of  the  nave,  234 ;  of  the  choir,  108 ;  of  the  Lady-chapel, 
66 ;  of  the  transept,  130 ;  width  of  the  transept,  34 ;  of  nave 
without  aisles,  34;  of  nave  with  aisles,  78;  height  of  roof, 
100;  of  tower,  240. 

The  church  of  St.  Maclon  is  next  in  beauty  to  the  cathe- 
dral and  the  church  of  St.  Ouen.  The  churches  of  St.  Paul 
and  St.  Gervais,  insignificant  in  themselves,  show  some  re- 
mains of  the  Norman  style.  Those  of  St.  Patrice  and  St. 
Godard  are  in  a  vitiated  intermediate  style  between  Gothic 
and  Roman.  There  are  in  all  fourteen  Catholic  (six  of  them 
parish)  churches,  several  of  Roman  architecture.  There  are 
also  a  Protestant  consistorial  church  and  a  Jews*  syna- 
gogue. 

The  Palais  de  Justice,  or  court-house,  built  in  the  15th  or 
16th  century  for  the  parliament  of  Rouen,  forms  three  sides 
of  a  quadrangle,  of  which  the  fourth  side  consists  of  lm  em- 
battled wall  and  a  gateway  of  elaborate  architecture.  It  is, 
notwithstanding  many  faults,  a  fine  specimen  of  Gothic 
architecture  of  a  late  period,  in  a  style  approximating  to 
what  in  England  is  sometimes  called  the  Tudor  style.  Se- 
veral of  the  apartments  are  adpiirable  for  their  noble  dimen- 
sions. Just  proportions,  or  carved  and  ornamented  walls  and 
roofs.  In  the  Place  de  la  Puoelle  is  a  house,  THdtel  Folic- 
ville,  of  similar  architecture  to  the  Palais  de  Justice,  but  far 
richer.  It  is  ornamented  with  bas-relieft  or  tablets,  one 
series  representing  the  interview  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Fran- 
cois I.  in  the  Fiela  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold.  There  are  a  town- 
hall,  formerly  an  abbey,  a  clock-tower,  and  several  other 
Gothic  buildings  of  less  interest  and  importance :  there  are 
some  remains  of  the  antient  castle,  and  a  very  few  frag- 
ments of  the  town  wall.  The  Caserne  Msrtainville,  or  bar- 
rack of  Martainville,  in  the  square  of  the  Champ  de  Mars, 
has  an  imposing  front;  theHdtel  Dieu,  or  great  hospital,  is 
spacious  and  airy ;  and  the '  Hallos,'  or  covmd  markets,  are 
considered  to  be  among  the  finest  in  France.  Thev  sur- 
round on  three  sides  one  of  the  public  sauares,  and  form 
several  conveniently  arranged  and  extensive  apartments. 
The  Mercery  Hall,  or  Halle  des  Rouenneries,  is  272 
French  or  290  English  feet  long  by  50  French  or  53 
English  feet  wide;  the  corn-market  is  300  French  or  320 
English  feet  long.  A  considerable  number  of  fountains  are 
distributed  through  the  streets  and  squares  of  the  city,  two 
are  Gothic,  and  of  better  architecture  than  the  rest;  the 
fountain  of  La  Croix  de  Pierre  resembles  the  crosses  erected 
by  our  own  Edward  I.  to  the  memory  of  his  queen  Eleanor; 
that  of  La  Crosse  is  of  smaller  size  and  more  recent  date. 
The  fountain  of  La  Place  de  la  Pucelle  consists  of  a  plain  tri- 
angular pedestal,  with  dolphins  at  the  base,  surmounted 
by  a  statue  of  Jeanne  d'Arc  in  military  costume;  it  marks 
the  place  of  her  execution.  There  are  mineral  springs  in 
two  places:  those  of  La  Marquerie  are  resorted  to  by  a 
number  of  people ;  they  are  chalybeate.  La  Bourse,  or  the 
Exchange,  sometimes  called  La  Bourse- ^-eou vert,  from  its 
being  used  only  in  unfavourable  weather,  the  merchants  at 
other  times  meeting  in  an  uncovered  enclosure  adjacent  to 
it,  is  a  fine  building  on  the  quay. 

The  population  of  Rouen,  in  1826,  was  estimated  at 
90.000;  in  1831  it  was  88,086;  in  1836,  92,083.  Rouen 
ranks  next  to  Lyon  among  the  manufacturing  towns  of 
France ;  it  is  the  principal  scat  of  their  cotton-manufiicture. 
Cotton-yarn  is  spun,  but  not  the  finest  sorts.  In  fact,  the 
manufactures  of  Rouen  are  chietly  designed  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  middling  and  humbler  classes.  The  spinning- 
machines  are  worked  by  manual  labour,  by  horses,  by  water, 
or  by  steam.  Weaving  is  actively  carried  on.  and  one  class 
of  the  productions  of  the  town  is  known  by  the  name  of 
Rouenneries,  or  Rouen  goo'U;  it  comprehends  chiefly 
checked  and  striped  cottons  for  women's  dresses,   dislin- 

f^uishable  usually  by  rertain  predominant  colours,  violet, 
ilac  rose,  and  more  commonly  red.  Since  1810  the  manu- 
facture of  nankeens  has  lu'i'ii  introduced  and  carried  to  a 
great  extent.  Dupm,  in  1 827,  eMimated  the  quantity  made 
vcarly  at  600,000  pieces,  of  4j  metres,  or  about  6  yards  each, 
^hey  are  carefully  made  up  to  imitate  the  India  nankeens, 


under  which  character  they  are  sold.  Kerseyineres  are 
manufactured  from  dyed  wool  mingled  with  white  cotton, 
so  as  to  produce  the  shade  of  colour  required.  Dyeing  cot- 
tons with  Turkey  and  Indian  red,  dyeing  woollens,  calico- 
printing,  and  bleaching  by  chemical  processes  are  earned  on 
to  a  considerable  extent.  To  the  above  manufactures  nmy 
be  added  dimities,  muslins,  lace,  bed-ticking,  woolicu 
hosiery,  silk  and  cotton  velvet,  &bric8  of  minglM  silk  and 
cotton.  From  the  increasing  demand  for  laU»ur,  many  of 
the  Rouen  manufacturers  have  been  induced  to  send  their 
raw  materials  into  the  departments  of  Somme,  PasdeCala:s 
Aisne,  and  Nord,  to  be  manufactured  there.  The  pio<lurt« 
of  the  looms  of  Rouen  are  sent  chiefly  to  the  central  parts  of 
France.  Paris,  Lyon,  Limoges,  Bordeaux,  Toulouse,  and 
Marseille  are  the  principal  marts  to  which  they  are  tran^ 
mitted:  from  Lyon,  Toulouse,  and  Marsedle  they  arc  ex- 
ported to  Germany,  Italy,  and  the  Levant. 

Besides  the  woven  fisbrics,  confectionary  of  high  repute, 
especially  apple-sugar  and  apple-jellv,  cards,  nasteboaid, 
papei>hangings,  toys,  hats,  pottery,  cards  and  com ds,  leather, 
glue,  catgut,  colours,  chemical  products,  neatVfoot  and  h^  *\ 
oils,  soap,  brass  wire,  copper  sheathing,  small  shot,  shert 
lead,  ana  pitch  are  made.  The  western  part  of  the  city  is  th^ 
mercantile  part ;  the  centre  is  chiefly  occupied  by  retju 
traders;  and  the  eastern  part  is  inhabited  by  tbe  manufac- 
turing population.  The  Faubourg  St.  Sever  is  also  occupie*! 
by  persons  engaged  in  manufacture.  In  tbe  northern  pan 
of  the  town,  and  in  the  Faubourg  Cauchoise,  on  the  western 
side,  the  gentry  and  persons  not  engaged  in  business  chiefly 
reside.  Ship-building  is  carried  on  along  the  bank  of  tiie 
Seine. 

Tbe  river  forms  a  commodious  port«  divided  bv  tbe  stone 
bridge  into  two  parts;  the  upper  devoted  to  the  large  boats 
whi&  convey  goods  to  Paris  and  other  places  higher  up  the 
river,  the  lower  part  to  sea-borne  vessels.  The  direct  di<>- 
tance  of  Rouen  from  the  sea  is  about  forty- five  miles,  but  the 
length  of  the  navigation  is  almost  twice  that  distance.  Tliti 
influence  of  the  tide  is  sensibly  felt  at  Rouen;  and  vesoeU 
of  250  or  300  tons  can  ^et  up  to  the  town.  The  ready  com- 
munication of  Rouen  with  the  capital  and  with  other  towns 
either  by  the  navigation  of  the  Seine,  or  by  the  roads,  which 
are  very  good,  has  made  it  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  in- 
dependently of  its  manufacturing  industry.  Tbe  articles  of 
trade  are  wine,  brandy,  cider,  corn,  fruits,  &c.  There  ar« 
six  fairs  in  the  year,  two  of  them  of  fifteen  days  each. 

Rouen,  besides  being  the  capital  of  the  department,  and  "t 
an  arrondissement,  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishopric,  of  a 
Cour  Royale,  of  an  Acad6mie  Universitaire,  and  of  the  head- 
quarters of  the  fourteenth  military  division.  Tlie  archbishu|)- 
ric  is  of  great  antiquity :  the  diocese  comprehends  tlte  depart- 
ment of  Seine  Intl^ieure;  the  archbishop  has  for  hissulTra- 
gans  the  bishops  of  Bayeux,  Evreuz,  S^2,  and  Coutance*, 
whose  dioceses  comprehend  the  departments  fbrmed  out  c>f 
the  antient  province  of  Normandie.  The  Cour  Royale  Bn<i 
the  Academic  Universitaire  have  jurisdiction  over  the  de- 
partments of  Euro  and  Seine InfSrieure,  and  the  fourteenth 
military  division  includesthedepartmentsof  Seinelnf^neuie. 
Euro,  Maiiche,  Calvados,  and  Chme.-  Government  offices,  ail- 
ministrative,  fiscal,  or  judicial,  are  nnmerous;  they  includi\ 
with  others,  a  Cour  Royale,  a  tribunal  of  commerce,  a  subor- 
dinate justiciarv  court,  a  mint,  and  a  custom-houso.  1  ho 
churches  and  other  places  of  worship  have  been  enumerate  ^ 
There  are  two  seminaries  for  the  priesthood,  a  faculty  : 
theology,  a  school  of  medicine,  a  royal  college  or  school,  \i  ttli 
cabinets  or  museums  of  natural  history  and  natural  \\\\' 
losophy,  schools  of  drfiwing,  painting,  and  navigation,  oni 
forty  elementary  achools.  There  are  two  public  libraries,  oi;> 
of  them,  which  is  deposited  in  the  town-nail,  was  estimaiet) 
several  years  since  to  contain  70,000  vols,  and  800  MSS. ; 
a  gallery  of  paintings,  some  of  them  very  good,  also  es- 
tablished in  tbe  town-hall;  an  excellent  boUnical  gar- 
den, with  much  admired  hothonses ;  a  royal  academy 
of  science,  literature,  and  art;  societies  of  commexve, 
agriculture,  medicine,  pharmacv,  a  central  society  (•f 
agriculture,  and  a  commission  of  antiquities.  Among  the 
charitable  institutions  are  four  hospitals,  including  one  f.  r 
the  insane,  and  one  for  foundlings ;  a  savings*- bank,  and  a 
Protestant  Bible  Society.  There  are,  besides  these  institu- 
tions, a  prison  (the  Bicetre),  comprehending  three  depart 
menu;  three  ranges  of  barracks,  well  kept  public  bath-, 
and  two  theatres. 

^  Rouen   was  tbe  birth-place  of  Comeille,    bis   brv>thv.-' 
Thomas  Corneille^    Fontenello,  the  Jesuit  Sanadon,  lio- 
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andiicriiiiinately  applied  in  common  language  to  everything 
which  has  no  very  sharp  <!omers.  A  cylinder  and  a  sphere, 
a  wheel  and  a  ball,  are  equally  styled  round.  In  geometry  the 
sphere,  cylinder,  and  cone,  are  sometimes  dcnominatca  the 
three  round  bodies,  and  it  would  certainlv  add  much  to  many 
persons'  power  of  describing  shapes  if  they  would  learn  the 
meaning  of  the  terms  circular,  cylindrical,  conical,  spherical, 
spheroidal,  and  annular,  for  all  of  which  the  term  round  is 
employed  without  any  distinction. 

KOUND,  a  short  vocal  composition  in  three  or  more 
parts*  in  the  performance  of  wliich  the  first  voice  begins 
alone,  singing  to  the  end  of  the  first  part,  then  passes  on  to 
the  second,  and  afterwards  to  the  third,  &e.,  the  other 
voices  following  successively  the  same  routine,  till  all  are 
joined  together,  the  round  ending  at  the  mark  of  a  pause 

(  ^'^  )  or  at  a  signal  agreed  on.  This  is  frequently,  but 
most  erroneously,  called  a  ooicA,  and  sometimes,  not  leas 
incorrectly,  a  '  Canon  in  the  unison.' 

ROUND  TOWER.  Numerous  lofty  towers,  tapering 
from  the  base  to  a  conical  cap  or  roof,  which  crowns  the 
summit,  are  found  in  Irelana,  and  are  almost  peculiar  to 
that  country.  That  they  are  of  great  antiquity  appears 
from  their  naving  been  considered  antient  even  in  the 
twelfth  century,  when  the  British  connection  with  Irelaad 
began.  Had  tney  been  then  in  actual  use,  it  is  not  pro- 
bable that  so  accurate  a  writer  as  Giraldua  Cambreosis, 
who  had  been  in  Ireland,  and  circumstantially  describes 
them,  should  not  also  have  mentioned  to  what  purpose  they 
were  applied. 

There  are  107  of  these  towers,  or  of  the  sites  where  they 
once  stood,  now  known,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  they 
were  formerly  more  numerous.  Some  of  them  are  still 
perfect,  and  preserve  their  oonical  roofs ;  but  only  one,  the 
tower  of  Devenish,  possesses  the  singular  ornament  of  an 
obtuse  crescent  rising  from  the  cone,  and  somewhat  re- 
sembling what  is  called  the  trident  of  Seeva. 

Ardmore  tower,  near  Water  ford,  had  also,  within  the 
memory  of  man,  this  finishing  ornament  In  the  other 
towers,  the  conical  caps  are  either  more  or  less  injured,  or 
have  altogether  vanished.  Some  few  are  topped  by  battle- 
ments, but  all  these  appear  to  be  of  more  modern  construc- 
tion than  the  towers,  except  Kilree,  in  the  county  of  Kil- 
kenny, which  seems  to  have  been  built  originally  with  a 
battlement ;  but  as  the  stone  roof  is  completely  destroyed, 
there  can  be  no  certainty  upon  this  point. 

The  battlement  on  TuUsherin  tower,  in  the  same  county, 
as  well  as  the  uppermost  fifteen  feet  of  the  tower,  is  built 
in  the  early  dove-tail  style  of  masonry,  of  which  the  com- 
paratively modern  church  in  the  same  churchyard  is  built, 
and  with  precisely  the  same  pattern  of  battlement,  while 
the  remainder  of  the  tower  is  constructed  of  hammered 
stone,  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  each  stone  being  an  ac- 
curate segment  of  the  circular  courses  of  the  building. 

This  low-browed  church  of  TuUsherin  was  built  by  St. 
Kieran,  early  in  the  sixth  century,  at  which  time  the  ma- 
sonic art  was  in  a  very  degraded  state,  when  compared  with 
that  which  is  shown  in  the  erection  of  the  tower.  Kildare 
tower  also  terminates  in  a  battlement,  but  that  we  know 
was  added  to  it  in  the  eighteenth  century,  as  was  the  battle- 
ment on  Cloyne  tower  in  1 749. 

Though  most  of  these  round  towers  were  evidently  divided 
into  stories,  yet  Cashel  tower  is  smooth,  and  even  polished 
on  the  inside  from  top  to  bottdm.    That  at  Ardmore  was 

Siastered  with  a  very  fine  white  and  durable  cement.  The 
i visions  are  usually  formed  by  projeeting  ledges  fur  the 
Itooring  joists,  which  however  in  some  instances  were  in- 
sDrlcd  in  square  holes  in  the  wall,  where  the  ends  were 
still  visible  not  many  years  ago. 

On  each  floor  there  is  one  very  small  window,  and  imme- 
diately below  the  conical  cap  four  windows  may  be  traced 
in  the  greater  number  of  towers;  in  one  there  are  five  and 
in  a  f'liw  six  windows ;  and  so  many  as  eight  appear  in  one 
or  two  of  the  towers,  but  this  is  the  largest  number  hitherto 
oiwurvod.  In  three  or  four  of  these  buildings  no  windows 
aiipisttr  in  the  upper  story— onlv  one  small  loophole — a  con- 
\!iMting  proof  tliat  they  coula  not  have  been  intended  for 
t^timpftniu.  In  most  of  the  towers  the  doors  are  at  a  consider- 
%VU  httight  above  the  ground,  in  one  even  twenty-four  feet, 
\\\  fetfvrral  fourteen,  and  in  others  only  eight,  seven,  or  six 
but  in  none  of  them  are  there  anv  traces  to  assist  cen- 
to the  mode  of  reaching  those  doors,  except  in 
«  the  door  it  on  the  ground,  or  raised  flrom  it  by 
'ilept. 


The  height  of  these  towers  vmries  greatly,  one  he'mz 
only  thirty-five  feet,  while  the  loftiest  is  one  hundred  and 
twenty,  but  the  common  range  is  between  eighty  and  a 
hundred  feet  Some  stand  on  circular  bases,  which  form 
one  or  two  deep  steps  round  the  tower.  Thus  Dooou^h- 
more  haa  a  two-step  base,  each  step  or  p|intb  being  o>m- 
posed  of  very  large  blocks  of  stone.  The  basement  of 
Keirs  tower  ia  square,  and  the  stonea  are  of  great  aize. 
Kilree  and  Agbaviiler,  both  in  the  county  of  Kilkenur, 
have  circular  plinths  fourteen  inches  deep,  projecting  ^ix 
inches,  and  resting  upon  a  square  base  formed  of  great 
blocks  of  stone. 

The  tower  of  Clondalkin,  about  five  miles  from  Duht  n. 
atands  on  masaive  stone-work ;  and  8t  Colnmb's  lower,  at 
Londonderry,  rises  from  a  vaulted  rrypt  So  also  doc* 
that  at  Ougbterard,  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny. 

In  external  character  all  the  towers  may  be  said  to  8gr>*e. 
since  there  is  only  one  which  does  not  taper,  and  in  that  n-* 
the  tower  is  cylindrical  throughout  its  entire  height,  li  .« 
nicely  faced,  inside  and  out,  with  coggle-stonea,  and  filU  1 
up  with  rubble. 

Though  all  bear  to  each  other  the  sfrongeitt  family  l.k^* 
neas,  there  are  many  striking  differences  in  the  mason-work 
and  in  tlie  minor  details. 

The  stones  in  some  are  truly  chiselled,  and  closely  and 
beautiful! V  laid  in  fine  cement.  Some  are  only  coarwU 
hammered,  others  merely  faced,  and  of  varioua  shapes  and 
sixes,  but  still  well  fitted  to  each  other.  Some  towers  a'p 
built  of  round  coggle-stonea.  In  all  the  mortar  is  aa  bard 
as  the  imbedded  atones. 

The  above  and  varioua  other  little  diversities  prove  that 
these  remarkable  structures  were  erected  by  various  work- 
men and  at  divers  times,  and,  as  Giraldua  Cambrensis  sa\«. 
'according  to  the  manner  of  the  country ;'  but  this  clearly 
implies  that  the  aara  of  their  erection  muat  have  pre- 
vailed through  a  very  long  period. 

Their  situation  on  hill  or  dale  is  equally  variable,  nor  d-^% 
any  one  circumstance  respecting  their  situations  seem  to  l*tr 
common  to  all,  except  their  immediate  vicinity  to  a  smaU 
and  very  antient  church,  thoueh  in  some  instancea  %\u% 
antient  building  has  been  replaced  by  a  more  modem 
fabric. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  earlv  missionaries  usually 
chose  the  sites  of  Pagan  places  of  worship  for  their  chiirrh«-\, 
but  it  is  not  equally  well  known  that  the  undoubted  re)«^ 
of  Pagan  placea  of  worship  remain  in  close  association  « .th 
these  towers,  and  even  in  the  same  churchyard ;  tlie  piiUr 
stone  of  witness,  the  tapering  sun-stone,  the  cromba^,  tL« 
fire-house,  and  the  holy  spring  of  sacred  water  neceaaary  m 
the  mystic  riles,  all  these  are  found  along  with  the  tower, 
and  the  little  antient  church  within  the  same  narrow  boun- 
dary. 

The  speculations  of  antiquaries  as  to  fhe  dbjeeta  of  rear- 
ing these  mysterious  towers  have  indeed  been  manifold — 
penitentiaries,  the  abode  of  anchorites,  beacon-towers,  alarm- 
posts,  places  of  safety  for  goods,  sepulchral  stelsa,  bell- 
towers,  &c.  All  these  theories  have  been  nearly  set  at 
rest,  and  opinion  seems  now  to  vibrate  between  their  beir  j: 
trumpet- towers,  from  whence,  by  means  of  the  great  brtien 
trumpet,  the  people  were  invited  to  wonhip;  or  fire-tovers 
where  the  sacred  fires  of  Bel  or  Baal,  who  was  undoubted)> 
worshipped  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  were  kepi  alive,  the 
tower  itself  being  an  emblem  of  the  sun-beam  or  ray  of 
heavenly  fire. 

A  third  idea  indeed  haa  been  lalelysug jested  by  Oriental 
scholars,  that  they  are  Buddhic  in  their  origin,  and  sepulchml 
in  their  immediate  application,  and  that  they  have  been 
'erected  over  the  bonea  or  relica  of  saints. 

Before  closing  this  article,  it  should  be  mentioned  thit 
though  these  towers  are  almost  peculiar  to  Ireland,  tlnrr 
are  two  in  Scotland,  but  in  that  aistrict  which,  in  the  %vrT 
earlv  ages,  was  in  close  and  constant  eonnecUon  with  Ire- 
land. 

In  other  parts  of  the  world,  as  Andalusia,  the  Caucasus 
Persia,  and  part  of  India,  towers  of  all  sixes  and  abapes,  aiid 
in  various  situations,  have  been  discovered.  As  in  all  tbes« 
thorc  are  some  points  of  resemblance,  they  may  all  perhaps 
prove  to  be  successive  links  of  that  long  chain  of  evidence 
by  which  these  mysterious  buildings  may  be  traced  down- 
wards from  their  origin  to  the  pagan  riles  of  the  Scoti  or 
Irish. 

ROUNDHEADS,  a  name  given  to  the  republioana  m 
England,  at  the  end  of  tho  reign  of  Charles  L  and  dtinng  Um» 
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and  others,  vthich  are  of  a  lighter  character,  are  exceedingly 
graceful. 

iBiosraphie  Univ'erseUe;  Dictionnaire  de  la  Conversa- 
tion ;  Auger,  Essai  Bios^aphiaae  fit  Critique,) 

ROUSSEA'U,  JEAN  JACQUES,  born  at  Genera  In 
1712,  was  the  son  of  a  watchmaker.    While  vet  a  child  he 
lost  his  mother,  and  his  father  having  married  again,  voung 
Rousseau  was  removed  from  his  paternal  roof,  ana  after 
remaining  for  some  time  at  a  village  school  in  the  neigh- 
hourhood  of  Geneva,  was  apprenticed  to  an  engraver,  a 
coarse  man,  whose  brutal  treatment  tended  to  sour  a  temper 
naturally  irritable  and  morose.    The  boy  became  addicted 
to  idle  habits,  and  to  lying  and  pilfering.    At  last,  through 
fear  of  punishment  for  some  act  of  misconduct,  he  ran  away 
from  his  roaster,  and  wandered  into  Savoy,  where,  finding 
himself  destitute,  he  applied  to  the  bishop  of  Annecy,  on  the 
plea  of  wishing  to  become  a  convert  to  Catholicism.    The 
bishop  recommended  him  to  Madame  de  Warens,  a  Swiss 
lady,  who,  being  herself  a  convert  to  Catholicism,  had  set- 
tled at  Annecy.    Through  her  kind  assistance  he  obtained 
the  means  of  proceeding  to  Turin,  where  he  entered  the 
college  of  the  Catechu meni,  and  after  going  through  a  pre- 
paratory course  of  religious  instruction,  be  abjured  the  Re- 
ibrmed'  religion  and  became  a  Roman  Catholic.     But  as  he 
refused  to  take  orders,  he  was  dismissed  from  the  establish- 
ment, and  left  to  his  own  resources.    Accordingly  he  be- 
came a  domestic  servant,  but  his  want  of  discretion  and 
self-control  rendering  him  unfit  for  his  situation,  he  left 
Turin  and  recrossed  the  Alps.  He  found  Madame  de  Warens 
residing  at  a  country-house  near  Chambery,  who  received 
him  kindly,  and  afiforded  him  support  and  protection  in  her 
own  house  during  the  next  ten  years.    Of  his  foolish,  pro- 
iiigate,  and  ungrateful  conduct  during  a  great  part  of  this 
period  he  has  given  an  account  in  his '  Confessions.'    After 
many  absences  and  many  returns,  he  quitted  her  finally  in 
1740,  with  letters  of  introduction  for  some  persons  at  Lyon. 
He  acted  in  succession  as  preceptor,  musician,  and  private 
secretary  to  the  French  envoy  to  Venice,  whom  he  followed 
to  that  city.    From  Venice  he  came  to  Paris,  in  1 745.    On 
alighting  at  an  inn,  he  became  acquainted  with  a  servant 
girl,  Therese  Levasseur,  with  whom  he  formed  a  connection 
which  lasted  for  the  rest  of  his  life.     He  attempted  to  com- 
pose music  for  the  stage,  but  be  did  not  succeed  in  selling  it. 
His  next  employment  was  as  a  clerk  in  the  office  of  M. 
Dupin,  fermier-g6n^ral,  where  however  he  did  not  remain 
long.      In    1748    he    became    acquainted  with    Madame 
d*Epinay,  who  proved  one  of  his  steadiest  and  truest  friends. 
At  lier  house  he  formed  the  acquaintance  of  D'Alembert, 
Diderot,  and  CondiUac,  and  by  them  he  was  engaged  to  write 
articles  for  the  '  Encyclopedic.* 

One  day  he  read  in  an  advertisement  that  a  prise  was 
offered  by  the  Academy  of  Dijon  for  the  best  d^say  on  the 
question — *  Whether  the  progress  of  science  and  of  the  arts 
has  been  favourable  to  the  morals  of  mankind?*  Rousseau 
determined  to  support  the  negative,  and  Diderot  encou- 
raged, but  did  not  originate,  his  determination.  He  sup- 
ported his  position  in  a  style  of  impassioned  eloquence,  and 
obtained  the  prize.  His  success  confirmed  him  in  his  bias 
for  paradox  and  exaggeration,  and  henceforth  he  seemed  to 
have  adopted  as  a  general  principle  that  the  extreme  oppo- 
Kite  to  wrong  must  of  necessity  be  right.  His  opera, '  Le 
Devin  du  Village,'  was  played  before  Louis  XV.,  at  the 
Court  Theatre  of  Fontainebleau.  Rousseau  was  in  one  of 
the  boxes  with  a  gentleman  of  the  court.  The  king,  being 
pleased  with  the  opera,  expressed  a  desire  to  see  the  author, 
which  being  signified  to  Rousseau,  his  shyness  took  alarm, 
and  he  actually  ran  away  out  of  the  house,  and  did  not  stop 
till  he  reached  Paris.  He  had  neither  easy  manners  nor 
facility  of  address,  and  his  own  acute  feeling  of  these  de> 
ficiencies  tormented  him  throughout  life,  and  tended  to  per- 

Eetuate  and  increase  his  natural  awkwardness.  In  order  to 
ide  these  imperfections,  he  affected  disregard  of  manners, 
and  put  on  the  appearance  of  a  misanthropist,  which  he  in 
reality  was  not.  He  lived  chiefly  by  copying  music,  and 
several  persons  who  knew  his  straitened  circumstances 
sent  him  work,  for  which  they  offered  him  three  or  four 
times  the  usual  remuneration,  but  he  never  would  accept 
anything  beyond  the  accustomed  price. 

In  1 753  ho  wrote  his  '  Lcttre  sur  la  Musique  Fran^aise,' 
which  sorely  wounded  the  national  vanity.     His  next  pub- 
lication, a  letter  to  D'Alembert,  *  Sur  les  Spectacles,'  ^ve 
^se  to  a  controversy  between  them.    He  wrote  also  a  '  Dis- 
uis  tur  rOrigiue  de  rinegalit6  parmi  les  Hommes,'  which 


waa  admired  for  Its  eloquence ;  but  his  ustial  paradoxical 
vein  runs  through  the  whole  composition.  Rousseau  asaerts 
that  man  is  not  intended  fbr  a  social  state ;  that  he  ha«  a 
bias  for  a  solitary  existence,  and  that  the  condition  of  the 
savage  in  his  native  wilds  is  a  true  state  of  freedom,  and  the 
natural  state  of  man,  and  that  every  system  of  society  is  an 
infraction  of  man's  rights.  He  also  maintains  that  all  ro<*Q 
are  born  equal,  in  spite  ot  the  daily  evidence  which  we  have 
of  the  inequalities,  physical  and  moral,  observable  even  in 
childhood.  This  idea  of  the  equal  rights  of  men,  derncd 
not  fVom  reason  or  religion,  but  from  his  fkvourite  theory  of 
man's  eouality  in  a  state  of  nature,  Rousseau  afterwards 
developed  more  fully  in  his  *  Contrat  Social,*  a  work  which, 
after  leading  astray  a  number  of  people,  and  causing  con- 
siderable mischief,  is  now  regarded  by  all  sound  thinkers  as 
a  superficial  essay.  [Romagnosi.J  It  is  a  curious  fact  that 
Rousseau,  after  reading  the  works  of  Bernardin  de  St 
Pierre,  had  observed  that  in  all  the  projects  of  society  and 
government  of  that  writer  there  was  the  fundamental  crrc 
of '  supposing  that  men  in  general  and  in  all  cases  will  r« in- 
duct themselves  according  to  the  dictates  of  reason  an  \ 
justice,  rather  than  according  to  the  impulse  of  their  om; 
passions  or  wayward  judgment.' 

In  1756  Rousseau,  at  the  invitation  of  Madame  d'Epinay. 
took  up  his  residence  at  her  country-house  called  T Her- 
mitage, in  the  pretty  valley  of  Montmorency  near  Pans. 
Here  he  began  to  write  his  celebrated  novel,  'Julie,  ou  1i 
Nouvelle  Heioisc,'  which  he  finished  in  1 759.  It  is  of  1  itttu 
value  as  a  work  of  imagination  or  invention,  but  as  a  %f->- 
cimen  of  impassioned  eloquence  it  will  always  be  arlmux-'J. 
Rousseau,  while  he  wrote  it,  was  under  the'  influence  nf  . 
violent  attacliment  for  Madame  d'Houdetot,  sister-in-law  r^ 
Madame  d'Epinay ;  and  tliis  passion,  absurd  and  hopvle^^ 
though  it  was,  served  to  inspire  him  during  the  progress  « ' 
his  work. 

*  La  Nouvelle  Heloise'has  been  censured  as  tending  t< 
render  vice  an  object  of  interest  and  sympathy.    The  r:u- 
racter  of  the  hero  is  culpable,  for  he  forgets  the  obligation  - 
of  hospitality,  and  betrays  the  confidence  repose<)  in  him. 
But  here  we  again  perceive  the  influence  of  Rousseau'^ 
favourite  paradox ;  for,  in  a  state  of  nature,  such  as  Rous- 
seau fancied  it,  the  relative  position  of  St.  Preux,  his  pu^  '. 
and  her  parents  would  not  have  been  the  same  as  in  t:  . 
novel,  for  they  would  have  all  been  savages  together,  i:.; 
the  intimacy  of  St.  Preux  with  Julie  would  have  bc<*n  i 
matter  of  course.     Rousseau  however,  by  the   charaC'. 
which  he  has  drawn  of  Julie  after  she  becomes  a  wifo,  \  .« 
paid  a  just  homage  to  the  sacredness  of  the  marriage  bo- 
and  to  the  importance  of  conjugal  duties,  which  const  it   ' 
the  foundation  of  all  society.     Rousseau  admired  vir".< 
and  felt  its  value,  though  he  did  not  always  follow  its  ruV*> 
He  hays  of  himself,  that  afker  much  reflection,  peroe(\:r.«' 
nothing  but  error  among  philosophers,  and  oppre&sion  st  •. 
misery  in  the  social  state,  he  fancied,  in  the  delusion  of  Ki» 
pride,  that  he  was  born  to  dissipate  all  prejudices.  But  the-: 
he  saw  that,  in  order  to  have  his  advipe  listened  to,  his  r  ..  • 
duct  ought  to  correspond  to  his  principles.  It  was  pnobabW 
in  compliance  with  this  growing  sense  of  moral  duty  thr 
at  last  he  married  the  woman  whom  he  had  so  long  U    . 
living  with,  who  had  then  attained  the  age  of  forty-«r\.- 
and  who,  as  be  himself  says,  did  not  possess  either' m»T.:-. 
or  personal  attractions,  and  had  nothing  to  recommend  :.t  ^ 
except  her  attention  to  him,  especiallv  in  his  flU  of  il]r..-« 
or  despondency.    He  also  repented  in  the  latter  year>    :' 
his  life  of  having  sent  his  illegitimate  children  to  the  foun  i 
ling  hospital. 

Rousseau's  'Emile,'  which  at^peared  in  1762.  c  ri- 
tained  a  new  system  of  education.  He  gives  many  ^  •! 
precepts,  espeeially  in  the  first  part  of  Uie  book,  \U.r  , 
was  productive  of  a  beneficial  chanee  in  the  early  trt  la- 
ment of  children  in  France:  it  induced  mothers  of  tl  • 
higher  orders  to  nurse  their  children  themselves;  it  cau^.' 
the  discontinuance  of  the  absurd  practice  6(  swid- 
dline  infants  like  mummies ;  it  taught  parents  to  appi-^i  * 
the  feelings  of  children,  and  to  develop  their  rational  facu;. 
ties  rather  than  frighten  them  into  submission  by  bli>«>. 
or  threats,  or  terrify  them  by  absurd  stories.  In  tht--.- 
respects  Rousseau  was  a  benefactor  to  children,  but  x>  ht 
proceeded  in  his  plan  for  older  boys,  he  became  involvoil  r- 
speculations  about  religion  and  morality,  which  gave  off*.  -  *. 
both  to  Roman  Catholics  and  ProtestanU.  The  parhuint  r  i 
of  Paris  condemned  the  book.  The  archbishop  mul^I  a 
'mundement' against  it.    The  States-Geneial  of  HulUr.J 
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be  had  been  educated  according  to  the  principle!  of  tho 
*£inile:' when  Rousseau  gruffly  replied,  *8o  much  the 
worse  for'you  and  for  your  son  too  !*  All  these  eiroumstances 
serve  to  show  the  real  character  of  Rousseau's  mind. 

Rousseau  set  to  music  about  one  hundred  French  '  Ro- 
mances,' some  of  them  very  pretty,  which  he  published  under 
the  title  of  '  Consolations  des  mis^res  de  ma  vie.'  He  was 
passionately  fond  of  music,  though  he  seems  not  to  have  at- 
tained a  profound  knowledge  of  the  subject 

There  have  been  several  editions  of  Rousseau's  works : 
those  of  Lefevre,  22  vols.  Bvo.,  1819-20,  and  of  Lequien, 
21  vols.  8vo.,  1821-2,  are  considered  the  best. 

The  town  of  Geneva  has  raised  a  bronxe  statue  to  his 
memory  in  the  little  island  where  the  Rh6ne  issues  from 
the  lake,  which  is  a  favourite  promenade  of  the  citizens. 

ROUSSILLON,  a  province  of  France,  coincidine  with 
the  department  of  Pyr6n6es  Orien tales,  under  which  it  is 
described.  It  obtained  its  name  from  the  town  called  by 
the  Romans  Ruscino,  and  afterwards  Rosciliona.  now  Tour 
de  "Roussillon,  near  Perpignan.  It  was  subdivided  into 
Roussillon,  properly  so  called,  chief  town  Perpignan;  Le 
Valespir,  chief  town  Prats  de  Mollo ;  Le  Conflent,  chief 
town  ViUefranche  ;  Le  Capsir,  chief  town  Puyvalador ;  La 
Cerdagne  Fran9aise,  chief  town  Mont  Louis  ;  and  La  Valine 
de  Carol,  chief  place  Carol.    [Pyrsnbbs  Orientalbs.] 

Its  condition  under  the  Romans  is  mentioned  elsewhere. 
[Pyrbnbks  Oribntales/I  The  country  came  afterwards 
into  the  hands  of  the  Visigoths,  the  Saracena,  and  the 
Franks.  In  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  it  was  united 
with  the  county  of  Ampurias  in  Spain ;  but  towards  the 
close  of  the  tenth  century  they  were  separated.  In  1173 
this  county  was  bequeathed,  by  its  count  Gerard  or  Guinard 
II.,  to  Alphonso,  king  of  Aragon.  It  was  ceded  by  John 
II.  of  Aragon  to  Louis  XI.  of  France,  in  pledge  for  the  re- 
payment of  money  borrowed  ;*  but  restored  by  Charles  VIII. 
to  Ferdinand  the  Catholic.  In  the  reign  of  Philio  IV. 
of  Spain,  the  inhabitants  of  this  province  joinea  the 
Catalans  in  their  resistance  to  the  Count-Duke  Olivarei. 
The  French,  who  had  early  fomented  the  rebellion,  after- 
wards openly  took  part  in  it,  and  ultimatelv  obtained  pos- 
aession  of  Roussillon,  which  by  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees, 
A.D.  1669,  was  ceded  to  them. 

ROUT.    [Riot.] 

ROVERE'DO.  [Tyrol.] 

ROVIGNO.  [Illyria;  Istria.] 

ROVI'GO,  the  Province  qf,  in  the  Lombardo- Venetian 
kingdom,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  province  of  Bsdua, 
from  which  it  is  divided  by  the  Adige ;  east  by  that  of 
Venice,  west  by  the  provinces  of  Verona  and  Mantova,  and 
south  by  the  papal  province  of  Fenara,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  the  Po.  The  length  of  the  province  of  Ro- 
vigo  is  35  mites  from  east  to  west,  and  its  greatest  breadth 
is  about  1 5  miles.  The  surface  is  tf  at,  and  is  crossed  by 
various  canals»  which  communicate  with  the  Po  and  the 
Adige. 

The  principal  towns  of  the  province  are: — 1,  Rovigo,  the 
capital  of  the  province,  a  bustling  modern  town,  with  about 
70U0  inhabitants,  a  collegiate  church,  the  Palaazo  del  Po- 
destA,  or  government-house,  and  church  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin,  with  some  good  paintings.  Luigi  Celio  Richeno, 
who  took  the  surname  of  Rhodiginns,  a  learned  man  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  author  of  the  '  Antiquse  Lectiones,' 
was  a  native  of  Rovigo.  2,  Adri  a.  3,  Badia,  a  small  town, 
with  a  manufactory  of  fine  pottery. 

The  province  of  Rovigo  produces  abundance  of  com,  hay, 
hemp,  puUe,  and  fruits.  Its  population  amounted  to 
136.000,  by  the  census  of  1833.    (Serristori,  Statietictu) 

ROWAN-TREE,  or  ROAN-TREE,  is  a  species  of /yuf. 
known  also  under  the  names  of  the  Fowler's  service-tree  and 
mountain  ash.  Its  Latin  name,  P.  aucupan'a,  and  its  various 
modem  designations,  have  been  given  to  it  on  account  of  the 
general  use  made  of  its  fruit  for  the  purpose  of  decoying  birds 
into  traps.  It  is  much  cultivated,  both  on  account  of  its  valu- 
a|>le  wood  and  rapid  growth.  It  is  known  from  the  other 
species  of  Pyrus  by  its  slightly  glabrous  serrated  leaflets  and 
il«  globose  fruit.  It  is  found  in  most  parts  of  Europe,  in 
the  north-west  of  Asia,  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  other  regions 
of  tho  northern  parts  of  North  America,  and  in  the 
island  of  Japan.  It  does  not  however  attain  equal  magni- 
tude in  all  climates.  In  its  most  northern  localities  and 
Mpine  situations  it  is  a  low  shrubby  bush ;  whilst  in  southern 
'istricts  it  forms  a  handsome  tree,  growing  to  tlie  height  of 
renty  or  thirty  feet.    The  finest  trees  in  this  island  are 


fbond  in  the  Wettem  Highlands  and  on  the  west  eoast  of 
Scotland.  This  tree  has  enjoyed  from  remote  times  a  dis- 
tinguished reputation.  A  belief  in  its  power  against  witrb- 
crsit  and  evil  spirits  of  all  kinds  seems  to  have  been 
prevalent  at  a  veiy  early  date ;  and,  acoordinK  to  Li|$htruut, 
in  his  '  Flora  Scotica,*  it  was  till  a  late  perioa  held  m  hi^h 
reputation  in  Scotland  as  a  charm  against  evil  influence 
It  is  through  a  hoop  of  this  wood  that  sheep  are  made  tu 
pass  night  and  morning  as  a  preservative  against  evil 
spirits. 

The  rowan-tree  is  a  graceful  tree,  with  an  erect  stem  aii'l 
orbicular  head.  It  grows  very  rapidly  for  the  first  three 
or  four  years  of  its  existence,  and,  on  this  account,  it  is  well 
adapted  for  planting  with  young  oaks,  which  it  protects  till 
they  ff row  above  it,  when  it  is  destroyed  by  their  shade.  It 
also  forms  excellent  coppice-wood,  the  shoots  being  adapte<l 
for  poles  and  for  making  hooos.  The  bark  is  usm  by  tati- 
ners.  Hie  leaves,  when  dried,  have  been  sometimes  u^t  i 
in  the  north  of  Europe  as  a  substitute  for  wheat  in  times  of 
scarcity.  It  is  prized  next  to  yew  for  making  the  bow.  In 
Wales  it  is  as  religiously  planted  in  churchyards  as  the 
yew  is  in  England. 

The  rowan-tree  will  grow  in  almost  any  situation,  beiut; 
found  on  the  sea-shore  and  the  tops  of  mountains.  Hemv 
it  is  a  viduable  plant  for  growing  in  places  expo^d  iv 
the  sea  or  in  very  open  situations.  It  flourishes  best  in  a 
free  soil,  near  water,  and  in  open  airy  sj>ots,  ofpecially  in  a 
moist  climate. 

ROWE,  NICHOLAS,  an  English  dramatic  poet,  was 
bom  at  little  Beckford  in  Bedfordshire,  in  1673.  His  father 
was  John  Rowe,  of  an  old  Devonshire  family,  and  a  seijcaiit- 
at-law  of  some  eminence  in  his  day.  The  son  was  educai>-l 
at  Westminster  under  Busby,  and  chosen  one  of  the  km  n't 
scholars.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  removed  from 
school  by  his  father,  and  entered  as  a  student  of  the  Mi<i<lle 
Temple.  He  studied  law  for  about  three  years,  when,  bcsn^ 
left  his  own  master  by  his  fiither's  death,  he  began  to  turn 
his  attention  to  poetry,  and  withdraw  himself  from  the  Ivis 
attractive  reading  of  his  profession.  When  he  was  twent}- 
five  years  of  age  he  produced  a  tragedy,  called  'The  Ambi- 
tious Step-Mother,*  which  was  very  well  received ;  and  in 
1702  appeared  '  Tamerlane,'  in  which  play,  according  to  xLo 
taste  of  the  time,  Louis  XIV.  and  William  IIL  are  repre- 
sented respectively  by  Bajazet  and  Tamerlane. 

This  tragedy  obtained  great  popularity,  from  its  connec- 
tion with  the  politics  of  the  day.  In  1 703  was  publifthcl 
'The  Fair  Penitent;'  and  in  the  interval  between  this  dr.: 
and  his  death  he  wrote  '  Ulysses,'  'The  Royal  Convert*  i 
oomedv  called  'The  Biter,'  which  proved  a  &ilure,  '  Jblo 
Shore,  written  professedly  in  the  style  of  Shakspere,  thuugh 
with  little  of  Shakspere's  manner,  and  lastly  'Lady  Jane 
Grey.'  In  the  mean  time  he  had  other  avocations  besides 
poel^ :  we  find  him  in  the  office  of  under  secretary  tVr 
three  years  when  the  duke  of  Newcastle  was  teeretary  v( 
state,  and  after  having  been  made  poet-laureate  at  tht 
accession  of  George  I.,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  land- 
surveyors  of  the  customs  of  the  port  of  London.  He  wis 
also  clerk  of  the  council  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  u  u:> 
made  secretary  of  the  presentations  by  Lord  ChaiiccDjr 
Parker,  afterwards  Lord  Macclesfield.  Rowe  died  Decvm- 
her  6,  1718,  aged  forty-five,  and  was  buried  in  Westmir«%t^; 
Abbey.  He  was  twice  married,  and  had  issue  by  Urh 
wives.  Besides  the  plays  enumerated,  he  wrote  short  poetns 
a  translation  of  Lucan,  and  of  Quillet's  '  Callip«dia.*  He 
published  an  edition  of  Shakspere,  in  which  there  are.  ac- 
cording to  Johnson  {Life  ofRowe)^  some  happy  reslorattm.^ 
of  his  author's  text  In  the  composition  of  hia  dram>^ 
Rowe  shows  little  depth  or  refined  art  in  the  portray  r;; 
of  character,  but  he  writes  with  the  easy  grace  of  a  ue.i- 
educated  man  of  fashion,  undisturbed  by  the  cares  of  nc««l  r 
authorship,  or  the  ambition  of  writing  himself  into  noiu-' 
at  the  expense  of  good  taste.  His  versification  is  haiin.»> 
nious,andthe  language  of  his  characters  natural  in  the  di..- 
logues.  '  The  Fair  Penitent'  contains  several  passages  «  h:  .*h 
are  well  wrought  and  show  great  powers  of  ima^nat:-  :u 
His  translation  of  Lucan  has  been  much  praised  1^*  John- 
son for  preserving  the  spirit  of  the  original,  though  u(-  « 
comparison  it  will  often  be  found  feebly  diffuse.  His  ouk  r 
poems  are  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  require  a  scpara  c 
notice. 

(Johnson's  lAvee  r/  ike  Pxte,  who  quotes  a  fonr.-.-r 
Life  written  by  Dr.  Welwood,  and  prefixed  to  the  early  c\ii- 
tiona  of  his  works.) 
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in  1831,  40,892;  and  in  1831,  43,663,  showing  an  increase 
in  the  last  ten  years  of  about  7  per  cent. :  there  were,  in 
1831,  61  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile.  In  respect  of  size  it 
is  the  thirteenth  of  the  Scotch  counties;  in  respect  of 
amount  of  population,  the  sixteenth;  and  in  respect  of 
density  of  population,  the  twentieth  (Ross  and  Cromarty 
being  taken  as  one  county).  Jedburgh,  the  shire  town,  is 
on  ibe  Jed  Water,  a  small  brook  flowing  into  the  Teviot, 
about  333  miles  from  the  General  Post-office,  London,  by 
Stamford,  Doncaster,  Boroughbridge,  Durham,  and  New- 
castle, and  45  miles  from  Edinburgh  by  Dalkeith  and 
Lauder. 

Surface,  Geology,  Hydrography,  and  Communications. — 
The  whole  surface  of  tue  county  is  undulating ;  but  in  the 
northern  and  central  parts  the  hills  are  of  less  elevation 
than  along  the  English  and  Dumfriesshire  borders.  A 
range  of  lofty  hills  extends  from  the  eastern  extremity  of 
the  shire  south-west  along  the  border  of  Northumberland, 
to  which  the  general  designation  of  Cheviot  Hills,  properly 
applicable  omy  to  a  part  of  the  range,  is  sometimes  given. 
Arkhope  Cairn.  Cock  Law. Windygate  Hill,  BlackhairHill, 
Musey  Law.  Fairwood  Fell,  Carter  Fell  (2020  feet),  and 
Trontmg  Crag  form  part  of  this  range,  which  separates  the 
basin  of  the  Tweed  from  the  basins  of  the  Coquet  and  the 
Tyne.  From  the  head  of  the  Jed  Water  the  range  of  hills 
turns  westward  and  runs  through  the  county  into  Dum- 
friesshire, separating  the  basin  of  the  Tweed  from  that  of  the 
Eden.  From  each  side  of  the  range,  hills  irregularly 
grouped  overspread  a  wild  pastoral  district  drained  by  the 
upper  waters  of  the  Teviot  on  the  one  side  and  the  Liddel 
on  the  other.  In  the  separating  range  are  Need's  Law, 
Fanna  Hill,  Windborough  or  Windburgh  Hill  (2000  feet), 
the  Maiden  Paps,  Oreatmoor  Hill,  Caldcleugh  Hill.  Tudhope 
Hill  U830  feet),  Wisp  Hill  (1830  feet),  and  Pikethaw  Hill. 
In  the  hills  of  Lidisdale,  or  Liddesdale  (the  country  drained 
bv  the  Liddel),  are  Peel  Fell,  the  Lauriston  HilU,  White 
iLnow,  Tinnis  Hill,  Loch  Know,  and  the  Mellingwood  or 
Mildenwood  Hills  (about  2000  feet).  In  the  northern  part 
of  the  county,  rising  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Tweed  near 
Melrose,  are  theEildon  Hills  (1364  feet);  and  on  the  banks 
of  the  Teviot  near  the  centre  of  the  county  are  Ruber's 
Law  (1419  feet)  and  Dunian  (1120  feet)  on  the  south  side, 
and  the  Minto  Crags  (721  feet)  and  Miiito  Kama  on  the 
other.  The  altitudes  are  from  Chalmers's  Ca/edonia  ;  Vlay' 
fair's  Description  qf  Scotland;  aud  the  New  Statistical 
Account  qf  Scotland, 

The  eastern  side  of  the  county  is  chiefly  occupied  by  the 
formations  of  the  red-marl  or  new  red-sandstone  group ; 
the  western  side  by  the  grauwacke  rocks ;  the  Cheviot  or 
border  hills  are  chiefly  of  trap  formations ;  and  Liddesdale 
is  occupied  by  the  coal- measures.  The  red-marl  formations 
extend  westward  along  the  valleys  of  the  Tweed  and  the 
Teviot  as  far  as  a  line  drawn  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Lauder  in  Berwickshire  southward  to  Hobkirk  on  tbe  Rule, 
and  then  east  and  north-east  by  Southdean,  Old  Jedburhg, 
Oxnam,  and  Yetholm  to  the  border  of  the  county;  de- 
tached portions  are  found  beyond  this  limit.  The  predo- 
minant if  not  the  only  rock  of  this  formation  is  a  sand- 
stone, commonly  red  but  sometimes  white.  It  frequently 
occurs  in  strata  of  considerable  thickness,  and  is  employed 
as  a  good  building-stone ;  for  which  purpose  both  the  red 
and  white  varieties  are  quarried.  It  more  commonly  however 
occurs  in  thin  borixontal  beds,  soft,  brittle,  and  easily  decom* 
posing.  Some  of  the  beds  have  been  supposed  to  be  of  the  old 
red-sandstone  formation.  A  small  portion  of  the  Northum- 
berland coal'field  extends  into  the  county  near  the  head  of 
the  Jed  and  tlie  Kail  waters,  and  overspreads  the  whole  of 
Liddesdale.  Scarcely  any  coal  is  dus  in  the  county,  except 
perhaps  a  little  in  Liddesdale.  The  western  side  of  the 
county,  from  the  boundary  of  the  red-sandstone,  is  occupied 
by  the  grauwacke,  which  constitutes  the  mass  of  the  hills 
separating  Teviotdale  and  Liddesdale,  on  the  southern  slope 
of  which  hills  the  ooal-measures  rest.  From  Hobkirk  tbe  grau- 
wacke occupies  a  narrow  tract  of  country  extending  north- 
eastward, bemg[  covered  by  the  red-sandstone  on  the  north 
and  west,  and  interrupted  by  the  trap  rocks  on  the  south 
gad  eaj»t  The  strata  of  the  grauwacke  are  generally  vertical, 
occasionally  however  rarving  from  a  vertical  position  by  an 
angle  of  30°.  Tbe  whole  of  the  district  which  this  rock 
occupies  is  liilly;  but  some  of  the  higher  peaks  are  of  trap 
or  porpbyry. 

The  trap  and  porpbyritic  formations  of  Xhc  border  hills 
comprehend  greenstone,  basalt,  trap  tuflf*  amygdaloid,  and 
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especially  a  felspar  porphyry  of  reddish-brown  culr.r 
In  fhe  red-sandstone  district  trap  rooks,  in  dike*  or  oii.i-r 
modes  of  occurrence,  are  frequent. 

Limestone  is  procured  in  some  parts  of  tbe  oouoty ;  t'> 
Liddesdale  it  is  abundant. 

The  countT  belongs  almost  entirely  to  tbe  basin  vf  it 
Tweed.    Liddesdale  alone  belongs  to  that  of  tbe  Ktivu 
The  Tweed  itself  first  touches  the  border  of  the  count%  »; 
the  junction  of  the  Ettrick  Water;  it  tlowA  eastward,  son  » - 
times  within  and  sometimes  upon  the  border,  passmg  Af» 
botsford,  Melrose,  St.  Boswell's,  Makerston,  iCeUo,  or. 
Sprouston,  between  which  village  and  the  town  of  C«  i ' 
stream  (Berwickshire)  it  quits  the  oounty ;  that  part  of  •  • 
course  which  belongs  to  Roxburghshire  maybe  estimau-. 
at  27  or  26  miles. 

The  principal  affluent  of  the  Tweed  is  the  Teviot,  wh  <  ';• 
flows  tnrougn    the  county  in    nearly   its  wbolo  exu^.- 
giving  to  tbe  greater  portion  of  it  the  name  of  Tevh»t(iA. 
The  Teviot  rises  in  the  hills  on  the  south-western  boru.; 
toward  Dumfriesshire,  and  flows  with  a  very  direct  course  i  . 
the  north-east,  past  Hawick  and  Denholm,   to  EekU   ti. 
where  it  turns  northward  and  joins  the  Tweed  at  Kvlsu ; 
whole  course  may  be  estimated  at  ftom  36  to  38  milc«. 
drains  nearly  the  whole  county,  receiving  the  Allan,  tr 
Slitrig,  the  Rule,  the  Jed,  and  the  Kail  from  tbe  Nottln. 
brian  Dorder,  or  from  the  range  which  separates  Liddt^lj 
from  the  rest  of  the  county,  and  the  Borihwick  and  the  .\ 
from  the  border  of  Selkirkshire.    Tbe  Ettrick,  the  (f>i  . 
the  Leader,  the  Eden,  and  other  small  afluents  oi  t 
Tweed  have  part  of  their  coarse  in  this  county.   Lidfie«<^ 
is  drained  by  the  Liddel  and  the  Hermitage,  a  tribuU:^ 
the  Liddel,  with  some  smaller  streams,  all  of  which  bi . 
to  the  basin  of  the  Cumbrian  Eden.     The  Liddel  rect .  -  • 
all  the  other  streams  of  Liddesdale,  and  joms  tbe  h 
which  falls  into  the  same  ostuary  as  the  Eden. 

'The  immediate  banks  of  the  Tweed  are  generally  p- 
cipitous,  on  one  side  at  least,  sometimes  on  both,  u)  \  • 
the  river,  flowing  in  a  deep  bed,  is  frequently  invisible  fr. 
the  public  roads,  and  many  of  its  striking  beauties   . 
known  therefore  only  to  those  who  are  familiar  with  tbe  •.  • 
trict.    Everywhere  however  from  the  higher  grounds,  ' 
views  of  the  river,  and  of  a  richly  wooded  and  highU  n. 
vated  country,  are  exceedingly  fine.'    (New  Statisttcat  .i 
count  of  Scotland.)    The  whole  course  of  the  Tvv!.>v 
beautiful ;  it  flows  in  the  bottom  of  a  spacious  open  t  . 
the  sides  of  which  often  rise  to  a  considerable  height  : 
banks  are  adorned  with  beautiful  seats,  and  the  Atr\'».. 
generally  visible  from  the  public  roads.   Above  Hawirk  ' 
valley  is  narrower,  and  becomes  pastoral  rather  than  ;•. 
cultural.  * 

None  of  the  streams  are  navigable,  except  for  fifriy-b  v 
or  other  very  light  boats. 

The  roads  are  generally  very  good.    Those  in  the  v 
districts  of  the  country,  which  have  been  morerecentU  rm  • 
are  perhaps  the  best,  from  the  greater  skill  and  koowh .: . 
displayed  in  choosing  their  line  and  directing  their  r 
struction.    Several  roads  from  London  to  Edinburgh  i 
through  this  county.    One,  throush  Newcastle,  Mor7<* 
and  Wooler,  just  crosses  the  north-eastern  part  thrv*. 
Kelso;  another,  branching  from  this  at  Morpeth,   pi»-. 
through  Jedburgh  and  St.  Bosweirs;  and  a  third,  thna.^! 
Penrith  and  Carlisle,  crosses  the  western  side  of  the  c^iif 
through  Dryden  and  Hawick  to  Selkirk  in  the  ohIjoim 
county  of  Selkirk.     A  road  from  Hawick  follows  the  %».• 
of  the  Teviot,  and  then  of  the  Tweed,  through  Kcl^*^ 
Berwick  in  Berwickshire.    There  is  coach  commuiiici* 
along  the  Edinburgh  roads,  and  also  along  the  itMid  ti  - 
Hawick  to  Berwick. 

Soil  and  Agriculture.^The  soil  in  the  western  |art«. 
the  county,  where  the  predominant  rock  is  grauvarkc.  . 
generally  a  thin  cold  wet  clay ;  capable,  in  some  ca-  - 
where  it  has  been  intermingled  with  the  inffredients  of  tr 
rocks,  and  improved  by  underd raining,  of  producini:  p. 
though  late  while  crops.    A  poor  sandy  soil,  intenuLXt-d 
the  higher  grounds  with  peaty  matter, usuallycharacte-i - 
the  districts  occupied  by  the  coal-measures.    The  red  sa*.' 
stone  district,  wnere  the  sandstone  is  finer  grained,  a 
more  clayey  and  adhesive,  is  marked  by  a  deep  ricli  r^'d  - 
producing  its  harvest  rather  early;  but  where  the  sand^: 
IS  more  siliceous  and  loose,  the  surface  ii  covered  wi;:i 
barren  sand.    The  trap  and  porphyrv  district  is  iim.j 
covered  by  a  loose,  lijjht,  warm,  and  dry  soil,  except  in  t! 
bottoms,  where  there  is  usually  a  deposit  of  rich  strpn::  t>=  • 
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market.  There  is  a  monthly  cattle-merket,  find  there  are 
four  horse  and  cattle  fairs  held  in  the  year,  besides  a  large 
sheep  and  wool  fair  at  Rink,  in  a  remote  part  of  the  parish. 
There  is  a  post^ffice,  and  there  is  communication  by  coach 
daily  with  Edinburgh  and  Newcastle,  and  twice  or  three 
times  a  week  with  Hawick  and  Kelso. 

Jedburgh  is  the  seat  of  a  presbvtery,  of  the  circuit  eourt 
of  Justiciary,  and  of  Justice  of  Peace,  Sheriff,  and  Small- 
Debt  Courts.  The  corporate  bodv  of  the  burgh  consists  of 
a  provost,  four  bailies,  dean  of  guild,  and  eij^hteen  councillors, 
four  of  whom  are  chosen  from  the  deacons  of  the  eight  in- 
corporated trades.  The  royalty  or  jurisdiction  extends  only 
over  a  part  of  the  parish :  it  was  somewhat  enlarged  for 
parliamentary  purposes  b^  the  Reform  Act  The  burgh 
unites  with  Haddington,  North  Berwick,  Dunbar,  and  Lau- 
der to  return  a  member.  The  business  of  the  burgh  courts 
is  decreasing :  the  corporation  have  the  management  of  part 
of  the  county  prison. 

There  were,  in  1834,  fourteen  day  or  evening  schools  in 
the  parish,  attended  by  950  scholars,  about  one  m  six  of  the 
population ;  of  these,  1 70  were  attending  the  parochial 
school,  with  which  the  English  school  had  been  united. 
There  are  several  excellent  public  libraries,  one  of  them 
comprehending  a  valuable  and  extensive  collection  of  books. 
There  are  two  public  reading-rooms  and  a  reading  society. 
There  are  a  dispensary  (for  which  the  marquis  of  Lothian, 
in  1822,  erected  a  commodious  house,  with  baths  and  other 
accommodations),  a  savings'-bank,  and  some  religious  and 
charitable  societies. 

The  neighbourhood  is  celebrated  for  the  growth  of  apples 
and  pears,  an  advantage  which  it  owes  to  the  excellence  of 
the  soil,  and  the  care  and  intelligence  of  the  monks  of  a 
former  age.  There  are  traces  of  a  Roman  camp,  and  of 
some  other  antient  camps,  of  a  Roman  road,  and  some 
remains  of  the  castles  and  towers  of  the  middle  ages,  espe- 
cially of  Ferniehurst  or  Firnihirst  Castle  on  the  Jed,  about 
two  miles  above  Jedburgh,  the  antient  seat  of  the  Kers, 
ancestors  of  the  marquis  of  Lothian. 

Kelso  is  1 1  miles  north- north-east  of  Jedbureh,  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Tweed,  which  receives  the  Teviot  just 
opposite  the  town:  the  Tweed  is  at  their  junction  about 
44U  feet  wide,  the  Teviot  200  feet.  The  parish  had,  in  1831, 
a  population  of  4939,  about  one-tenth  agricultural:  it 
comprehends  what  antiently  constituted  three  parishes,  or 
parts  of  three  parishes,  and  includes  a  portion  of  the  antient 
Durgh  of  Roxburgh,  with  the  ruins  of  Roxburgh  Castle, 
for  some  time  the  residence  of  the  Scottish  kings,  and 
before  which  James  U.  of  Scotland'  was  killed,  a.d.  1460. 
Kelso  was  famous  for  its  abbey  of  Tironensis  (a  class  of 
Benedictines),  foiinded  by  King  David  I.  early  in  the  twelfth 
centurv.  The  abbey  was  repeatedly  burnt  or  otherwise  much 
injured,  especially  in  the  English  invasions  of  1523  and 
1545,  led  by  Lord  Surrey  and  the  Earl  of  Hertford  (after- 
M'ards  duke  of  Somerset)  respectively.  The  town,  which 
was  originally  little  more  than  a  suburb  of  Roxburgh, 
acquired  neater  importance  from  the  foundation  of  the 
abbey,  ana  rose  rapidly  after  the  decay  of  Roxburgh ;  but 
it  was  nearly  destroyed  in  Hertford's  invasion  in  1545. 

The.  town  consists  of  several  streets  converging  in  an 
open  square,  and  extends  for  about  half  a  mile  along  the 
river  Tweed,  to  which  the  principal  street  is  parallel.  The 
old  houses,  with  gables  to  the  street,  have  very  generally 
given  way  to  more  modern  buildings  of  freestone,  roofed 
with  slate,  giving  to  the  town  a  very  handsome  appearance, 
which  is  improved  by  the  picturesque  scenery  of  the  sur- 
rounding country. 

The  ruins  of  the  Kelso  Abbey  church  are  of  mingled 
architecture:  the  predominant  character  however  is  Nor- 
man, more  or  less  decorated,  with  some  portions  of  early 
English  intermingled.  The  building  was  in  the  form  of  a 
cross  99  feet  long  (the  nave  being  shorter  than  the  choir),  with 
a  transept  71  feetlongand  23  feet  broad,  with  a  central  tower 
9 1  feet  high.  The  ruins  are  considerable,  and  have  been  in 
the  course  of  the  present  century  cleared  from  some  incongru- 
ous addition's  made  to  them  in  order  to  adapt  the  nave  to  the 
purpose  of  a  modern  church,  for  which  it  was  used  until  late  in 
the  last  century. 

There  are  two  modem  churches :  the  one  lately  erected 
on  the  north  side  of  the  town  is  one  of  the  most  chaste 
and  beautiful  on  the  border ;  it  is  in  the  Eliiabethan  style, 
with  a  tower  70  feet  high.  There  are  five  places  of  worship 
for  dissenters.  There  is  a  bridge  over  the  Tweed  494  feet 
long,  with  five  elliptical  arches  of  72  feet  span ;  the  piers 


are  14  feet  wide:  it  was  designed  by  the  late  Mr.  Renmr. 
[RsKNiK.]  The  town-house  is  a  neat  modem  building  on 
the  east  side  of  the  square. 

The  manufiustures  of  Keko  are  not  important ;  leatUr. 
linens,  stbckings,  hats,  woollen  cloth,  and  tobaeoo  are  ma 
nufactured ;  but  all  these  branches  give  employment  to  r 
more  than  1 50  men.    There  are  four  branch  banks  at. . 
numerous  good  shops.  There  are  a  daily  market  for  provuiot.  i. 
a  weekly  corn-market,  and  a  monthly  cattle  and  »lier;> 
market,  besides  five  yearly  fairs,  including  that  of  St.  Jami., 
one  of  the  best-attended  on  the  border.    Professional  m* 
are  tolerably  numerous.    There  are  races  at  Kelso ;    ur. . 
rural  sports  of  various  kiuds  are  much  practised  ui  t^.* 
neighbourhood.  * 

Kelso  is  a  burgh  of  barony  with  a  peculiar  eonstitutK':. 
the  baron  bailie  has  jurisdiction  in  small  matters,  civil  un 
criminal.    There  is  a  small  prison  or  lock-up-bouse.    'J  <:« 

Klice  of  the  town  is  inefficient,  especially  as  the  popolst:  •. 
a  been  deteriorated  by  an  influx  of  gipsies  from  the  nei'.'  • 
bouring  parish  of  Yetholm,  and  by  the  settlement  of  swu. 
L^ish.  ^  There  is  a  good  (feal  of  petty  crime. 

There  is  a  post-office  at  Kelso;  and  communication   t 
maintained  by  coaches  with  Newcastle  and  Edinbur^' 
daily,  and  with  Berwick,  Jedburgh,  and  Hawick  tuiK-c 
three  times  a  week. 

There  were,  in  1 834,  ten  day-schools,  two  of  theoa  pa  .• 
chial,  namely,  an  English  and  a  grammar  school,  three  >i.[ 
ported  by  private  charity,  and  five  private  schools.  1 1  • 
number  of  scholars,  in  1836,  was  664 ;  it  had  been  dimir.:<  - 
ing  for  the  previous  three  or  four  years.  There  were  il- 
six  Sunday-schools.  There  are  three  joint-slock  libmr  . 
of  5000,  2000,  and  1500  volumes  respectively;  and  Mtt  . 
other  Ubraries,  a  book-club,  a  Physical  and  Aittiquarian  >•> 
ciety,  and  two  news-rooms.  Two'  newspapers  are  publubi. . 
in  the  town. 

There  are  a  dispensary,  with  a  house  for  receiving  |iatien'  > 
furnished  with  baths,  &c.;  and  a  savings'- bank.  Faupen*. 
has  much  increased  at  Kelso. 

Hawick  is  about  10  miles  south-west  of  Jedburgh, 
the  right  or  south-east  bank  of  the  Teviot,  at  the  juncuun  ' 
the  Slitrig,  Slitterick,  or  Slitridge,  which  flowa  through  t 
town.    The  parish  contains  about  24  square  miles,  and  h*' 
in  1831,  a  population  of  4970.     Hawick  suffered  much 
the  border  warfare  of  former  days;  and  both  in  the  tr- 
end the  rural  parts  of  the  parish  are  several  towers  or  h>i 
whose  strength  shows  they  were  designed  for  fortificati    • 
Among  these,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Teviot,  three*  ic.    • 
above  Hawick,  is  Branxholm,  rebuilt  by  Scott  of  BuccLm 
its  owner,  after  being  almo&t  entirely  destroyed  by  the  c. 
glish  under  the  eiirl  of  Sussex,  a.d.  1570  :  the  building  Li 
been  so  altered  and  repaired  as  to  have  lost  much  of  lU  i . 
tient  appearance,  but  it  is  of  interest  as  occupying  the  f.t 
the  Branxholm,  or  Branksome,  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  *  L.* 
of  the  Last  Minstrel.*  The  town  consists  chiefly  of  one  i 
spacious  street  along  the  bank  of  the  Teviot,  which  is  (.  - 
crossed  by  a  stone  bridge.    There  are  two  bridges  over  t 
Slitridge,  one  of  them  very  antient.    There  are  in  tlie  «  h 
parish  eight  bridges.  The  streets  are  well  paved,  and  It^i/  * 
with  gas.  The  general  appearance  of  the  town  has  been  in  -^  - 
altered  of  late  yeai*s  by  the  laying  out  of  new  streets  & 
the  substitution  of  better  dwelling-houses  and  shops  f  t  t!    *  • 
previously  existing.    The  parish-church  was  built  iii   t    - 
middle  of  the  last  century;  it  is  destitute  of  architect u 
beauty,  but  in  a  good  situation.    There  are  four  disscni  - 
meeting-houses,  a  town-hall,  and  a  suite  of  rooms  used  . 
casionally  for  public  meetings. 

The  manufactures  are  chiefly  of  woollen  yarns,  fl^niu  s 
and  other  woollen  under-clothing,  plaiding,  shawls,  tar: .:. « 
druggetD,  woollen-cloths  of  various  descriptions,  bUiiU>-  %, 
and  lamb's- wool  hosiery.  In  these  branches,  in  1938.  i'  -* 
workpeople  were  employed  in  and  round  the  town  ;  and  . 
annual  consumption  of  wool  was  estimated  at  108,000  stotit  - 
there  were  11  extensive  factories,  1809  stocking-frames,  z 
226  weaving-looms.  A  number  of  females  were  empl-n  : 
in  sewing  stockines.  Machine^,  candles,  and  g1o\x^  u\  a 
also  manufactured,  and  the  tanning  of  leather  and  the  drr^  v 
ing  of  sheep-skins  were  also  carried  on.  There  is  a  p>  ;« 
omce.  Mails  to  and  from  London  and  Edinbuighu  b\  \kiv 
of  Carlisle,  pass  through  the  town;  there  are  coaches  tii 
Edinburgh  three  times' a  week,  and  to  Jedburgh  and  K^'^ 
twice  or  three  times.  There  is  a  weekly  market  on  Ttit.''r' 
day ;  and  there  are  four  yearly  fairs  for  horses,  cattle,  a!:<>c|t^ 
and  hiring  servants,  generally  well  attended. 
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to  be  relics.    Dniiclioal  stones,  some  of  them  Arranged  in 
circles,  are  found ;  and  the  Eildon  Hills  and  other  emi- 
nences are  crowned  with  forts.    On  the  conquest  of  this 
prt  of  the  island  by  the  Romans,  the  county  was  compre- 
nended  in  the  province  of  Valentia,  and  Roman  roads  were 
carried  across  it,  and  Roman  stations  established  within  it. 
Some  of  these  stations  were  formed  by  oocnpying  the  antieni 
forts  or  hilKcamps  of  the  natives,  and  stren{^hening  and 
adapting  them  by  Roman  skill  and  labour.    The  camp  on 
the  Bildon  Hills  was  thus  occupied.     A  chain  of  Roman 
posts  may  be  traced  by  their  existing  remains,  and  there  are 
traces  of  Roman  roads.    One,  which  was  a  continuation  of 
Watling-street,  may  be  traced  from  the  Northumbrian  bor- 
der across  the  county  near  Jedburgh  and  Melrose,  in  the 
direction  of  f^uder.    Coins,  vessels  of  copper  and  brass, 
arid  other  Roman  antiquities  have  been  discovered.     The 
Trimontiom  of  Ptolemy  and  Richard   of  Cirencester  is 
fixed  by  some  antiquaries  at  the  camp  on  the  Eildons  near 
Melrose ;  but  Chalmers  places  Trimontium  at  Birrenswork 
Hill  in  Annandale,  Dumfriesshire,  and  makes  the  Eildon 
eamp  to  be  the  Ad  Fines  of  Richard  of  Cirencester,  which 
others  fix  at  Chew  Green.    Oadanica,  mentioned  by  Rich- 
ard, is  fixed  by  some  at  Hawick.    (See  Map  of  Antient 
Britain,  published  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful 
Knowledge.) 

On  the  departure  of  the  Romans  this  county  was  exposed 
to  the  attacks  of  the  Angles,  who  founded  the  Nortnum- 
brian  kingdom.  The  natives  struggled  long  and  gallantly, 
and  it  is  to  this  period  that  Chalmers  ascribes  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Catrail,  a  vast  ditch  at  least  twenty-six  feet 
broad,  with  a  rampart  eight  or  ten  feet  high  on  each  side  of 
it,  formed  of  the  earth  thrown  out  of  the  ditch,  extending 
from  near  Galashiels  in  Selkirkshire  to  Peel  Fell  on  the 
border  of  Northumberland,  fortv-five  miles,  of  which 
eighteen  are  in  Roxburghshire,  but  the  Angles  gained 
ground,  and  before  the  end  of  the  sixth  century  occupied 
Teviotdale,  which  became  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Northum- 
bria.  [Northumbsrland.]  In  the  tenth  century  it  was 
relinouished  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  to  the  king  of  Scotland, 
together  with  the  rest  of  the  Scoto-Northumbrian  terri- 
tory comprehended  under  the  general  name  of  Lothian. 
From  this  time  the  county  was  gradually  strengthened  by 
castles  and  towers  against  that  hostility  to  which  its  situa- 
tion on  the  border  peculiarly  exposed  it  Jedburgh  Castle 
"was  erected  in  the  time  of  David  I.,  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  twelfth  century,  and  is  the  earliest  in  the  county  of 
which  any  distinct  account  can  be  given.  Roxburgh  Castle 
was  perhaps  of  as  early  date,  and  at  one  time  of  crreater  im- 
portance. Hermitage  Castle  was  built  during  the  reign  of 
Alexander  II.  (a.d.  1214-49);  and  in  following  years,  but 
especially  after  the  aggressions  of  Edward  I.  had  embittered 
the  hostility  of  the  two  nations,  rose  the  various  oastles, 
towers,  and  peels,  of  which  many  ruins  exist,  and  some  of 
which  have  been  brought  into  notice  by  the  *  Minstrelsy  of 
the  Scottish  Border,*  and  the  poems  of  Sir  Walter  Soott. 

Of  Roxburgh  Castle,  now  in  Kelso  parish ;  of  Clintwood 
Castle,  in  Castletown  parish ;  of  Gossford  Castle,  in  Eikford 
parish ;  and  of  Haliedean  or  Holydean  Castle,  in  Bowden 
parish,  the  remains  are  very  scanty.  Of  Delphiston  Tower, 
m  Oxnam  parish,  and  Minto  Tower,  in  Minto  parish,  there 
are  rather  more  remains,  also  of  Goldielands  Castle  near 
Hawick ;  but  none  of  these  call  for  particular  notice.  The 
ecclesiastical  ruins,  Kelso,  Jedburgh,  and  Melrose  abbeys, 
have  been  noticed  already.  There  are  remarkable  caves  at 
Jedburgh,  Roxburgh,  and  Ancrum,  which  appear  to  have 
been  used  as  habitations,  probably  as  temporary  retreats 
during  the  border  wars.  There  are  some  remarkable 
remains  of  walls  in  Ancrum  parish,  forming  a  quadrangle, 
enclosing  an  eminence  above  which  they  rose;  they  are 
called  the  Maltan  wall,  and  are  supposed  to  be  the  remains 
of  a  building  belonging  to  the  Knights  of  Malta.  Small- 
holm  Tower  is  so  conspicuous  as  to  form  a  landmark  for 
•eamen  entering  Berwick  harbour. 

Roxburghshire  appears  to  have  been  early  established  as 
a  shire.  Mention  of  the  sheriff  occurs  in  the  reigns  of 
Alexander  I.  (U07-1124)  and  David  I.  (a.d.  1124-1153). 
The  chief  fortresses  in  the  shire  were  ceded  to  the  English 
by  William  the  Lion,  to  redeem  himself  from  captivity, 
A.D.  1174,  but  restored  a.d.  1189  by  Richard  I.  When 
Edward  I.  seised  Scotland  into  his  own  hands,  he  placed 
this  county  under  a  militarv  administration ;  but  the  sue- 
cessM  of  Robert  Bruce  and  his  supporter  Douglas,  the  latter 
^f  whom  took  Roxburgh  Castle*  ad.  1313,  restored  the  fbr- 


mer  node  of  administration  by  a  sharilT.  Tlie  «oisnty 
was  still  however  claimed,  and  at  times  snoeeasfiilly,  by  tb# 
kings  of  Bnglandf  who  occasionally  appointed  the  shenff. 
while  in  the  intervals  of  Ens^isfa  weakness  and  deeho*  the 
Scottish  princes  exercised  the  right  of  appointment  In 
1342  Roxburgh  Castle,  then  in  the  hands  of  the  English, 
was  taken  by  Sir  Alexander  Ramsay  of  Dalwolsy,  who  was 
appointed  by  the  Scottish  king,  David  ll.,  sheriff  of  the 
county.  This  appointment  roused  the  jealousy  of  fba  ptzt 
Douglas  family,  on^  of  whom.  Sir  William  Douglas  of  Ld> 
desdale,  seized  the  sheriff,  and  carrying  him  off  to  his  ea»tte 
of  Hermitage,  there  starved  him  to  death,  aj).  1343.  In  tbv 
interval  between  a.d.  1346  and  1384,  in  which  year  the  ScotHi 
again  possessed  themselves  of  the  county,  except  the  castkt 
of  Jedburch  and  Roxburgh,  Roxburghshire  was  in  the 
power  of  the  English.  It  was  chiefly  by  the  valour  of  th^ 
Douglas  ikmily  that  it  was  recovered,  and  the  sheriffs  wm 
commonly  chosen  from  that  family,  who  came  to  regard  tt  s« 
their  right,  so  that  the  appointment  of  Sir  David  Flemmg  oi 
Biggar  to  the  office,  in  a.d.  1405,  led  to  his  assassination  b> 
James  Douglas  of  Balveny.  The  office  of  sheriff  then  U 
came  hereditary  in  the  Douglas  family,  and  continued  h. 
until  the  final  abolition  of  hereditary  jurisdictions.  Rax- 
burgh  Castle  was  taken  from  the  English,  a.i>.  1460,  by  Mar> 
of  Gueldres,  widow  of  king  James  H.,  who  had  fklln. 
during  the  siege;  Jedburgh  Castle  had  been  recovered  Ion 7 
before. 

The  calamities  of  war  led  to  the  ruin  of  the  town  of 
Roxburgh,  which  had,  in  the  reign  of  David  I.,  been  thr 
royal  residence  and  the  county  town.  On  its  downfall  JeJ 
burgh  became,  and  has  continued  to  be,  the  oounty  Xo^i. 
The  sheriffs  appointed  by  the  English  made  Hawic'k  the^- 
residenoe.  Liddesdale  was  possessed  by  various  branches  of 
the  Douglas  family,  and  passed  by  exchange,  in  1492,  to  tht 
earls  of  Bothwell.  It  was  held  by  the  notorioua  earl  ui 
Queen  Mary's  time,  and  she  visited  him  when  he  H\ 
wounded  in  his  castle  at  Hermitage,  in  a.d.  1566.  In  thr 
commencement  of  this  unfortunate  queen's  reign,  a.d.  151:* 
an  English  army,  which  had  invaded  the  country  nnder  S.- 
Ralph Evers  and  Sir  Bryan  Layton,  was  here  defeated  wit" 
considerable  loss  by  the  earls  of  Arran  and  Angus.  The- 
county  suffered  materially  in  the  succeedmir  mvaaion«  •  f 
the  Earl  of  Hertford,  afterwards  duke  of  Somerset,  %  r 
1545-1547 ;  of  Lord  Gray,  a.d.  1548 ;  and  of  the  Earl  'A 
Sussex,  AD.  1570. 

{New  Siatisttccd  Account  0/ Scotland ;  Chalmers**  C*i4^ 
donia;  Forsyth's  Beauties  qf  Scotland;  Chambers^a  Gazii- 
teer  of  Seoiland ;  Ihrliamentary  Paper»») 

ROYAL  ACADEMY  OF  ARTS  IN  LONDON.    .\t 
the  accession  of  Georee  III.,  painting,  sculpture,  and  arrt:- 
tecture,  notwithstanding  there  were  eminent  artists  m  a' 
these  branches,  were  in  a  lower  state  in  Great  Brium  thsn 
in  most  parts  of  Europe.    Foreign  critics  did  not  besiiat. 
to  assert,  that  the  ungenial  climate  or  the  physical  defects  of 
the  English  presented  insuperable  obstacles  to  the  attiin- 
ment  of  excellence  in  the  arts.    Whether  these  opiof^.* 
induced  the  young  king  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  tuU 
ject,  and  endeavour  to  remove  this  national  stigma,  cannu 
now  be  known,  but  it  is  certain  that  he  soon  began  ti 
show  a  strong  disposition  to  encourage  the  arts.  The  stud) 
of  architecture  under  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  William)  Cbsm 
hers  became  his  favourite  recreation,  and  we  have  hea.r  \ 
that  his  patriotic  wish  to  advance  the  taste  and  reSnemcr.t 
of  the  nation  was  strengthened  by  the  representations  and 
advice  of  Drummond,  then  archbishop  of  York.    This  pre- 
late introduced  to  his  notice  Benjamin  West,  a  youn^ 
American  artist  jnst  returned  from  his  studies  in  Italy.  Ij 
whom  the  king  thenceforward  allowed  a  liberal  pension.' 

An  institution  which  had  been  formed  in  1754,  eall€^d  'A 
Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  Manufactures  and 
Commerce  in  Great  Britain,'  was  the  first  which  tnelud^^l 
among  its  objects  the  offering  of  rewards  to  the  fine  an». 
Attempts  were  made  about  the  same  time  by  die  princip.« . 
artists  to  form  Sr  permanent  academy  ibr  the  culfivation  of 
painting,  sculpture,  and    architecture,  which  Ikiled.     In 
1760  however,  with  the  assistance  of  the  above-mentb>ii€»! 
Society,  who  liberally  allowed  the  use  of  their  great  room  f>^ 
the  purpose,  theartists  were  enabled  to  open  the  first  ptibli; 
exhibition,  which  though  not  entirely  satisfactory  to  tbi 
promoters,  attracted  great  attention,  and  was  for  se%e;al 
seasons  successfully  followed  by  a  similar  display  of  ih«-r 
talents.  They  were  in  consequence  induced  to  apply  to  thf 
lung  for  a  charter,  which  they  readily  obtained,  and  in  1 7^5 
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Flam  of  the  new  bnflding  were  accordingly  laid  before 
the  president  and  council,  and  the  accommodation  of  the 
Academy  was  consulted  as  far,  we  may  suppose,  as  circum- 
stances would  permit,  but  it  appears  that  some  inoon- 
▼eniences  of  a  very  serious  kind  could  not  be  overcome. 
The.  apartments  were  put  into  their  possession  in  1836,  in  a 
Tery  unfinished  state,  and  wholly  devoid  of  such  decoration 
as  might  have  been  expected  in  an  academy  of  the  arU. 
The  removal  has  been  attended  With  great  expense  to  the 
Society,  and  in  many  respeoU  they  have  been  disappointed 
in  their  expectation  of  improved  accommodation. 

Upon  the  accession  of  Her  present  Majesty,  and  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  position  of  the  Academy  with  relation  to  her 
royal  predecessors,  the  queen  adopted  the  Royal  Academy, 
oonsented  to  become  its  bead,  to  grant  the  same  privileges 
of  a  private  audience  to  its  officers,  and  to  sign  such  of  their 
proceedings  as  require  the  royal  sanction. 

The  Royal  Academy  consists  of  forty  academicians, 
painters,  sculptors,  and  architects.  There  is  a  second  order 
of  members,  styled  associates,  twenty  in  number,  from 
whom  alone  the  vacancies  that  occur  among  the  academi- 
cians are  supplied.  The  body  of  academicians  elect,  but  the 
approbation  and  signature  of  Her  Majesty  are  necessary  to 
make  this  election  valid. 

There  are  also  six  associate  engravers.  Associates  are 
elected  by  the  body  of  academicians,  from  a  list  of  exhibitors 
who  declare  themselves  candidates  for  this  honour. 

There  are  a  treasurer  and  a  librarian.  A  bye-law  of  the 
Academy  requires  that  they  shall  be  academicians.  These 
offices  are  filled  by  Her  Majesty's  nomination. 

There  are  also  a  keeper  and  a  secretary.  These  offices 
are  filled  by  election,  with  the  approbation  of  Her  Majestv. 

There  are  four  professors,  academicians,  elected  by  the 
general  assembly,  and  approved  by  the  queen,  who  read 
lectures  on  painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  and  perspective. 

There  is  a  professor  of  anatomy,  elected  by  the  academi- 
cians, with  the  approbation  of  Her  Majesty. 

There  are  three  schools :  a  school  for  study  from  casts 
from  celebrated  works  of  antiquity ;  a  school  for  study  from 
living  models ;  and  a  painting  school.  The  first  is  under 
the  care  and  direction  of  the  keeper;  and  the  other  two 
are  under  the  care  of  visitors,  annually  appointed. 

The  council  consists  of  nine  members,  including  the 
president,  and  has  the  management  of  all  the  concerns 
of  the  Society.  All  bye-laws  of  the  Academy  must  origi- 
nate in  the  council,  and  have  the  approbation  of  the  ge- 
neral assembly,  and  the  sanction  of  Her  Majesty's  signature 
to  give  them  effect. 

The  president,  council,  and  visitors  are  annually  elected, 
and  confirmed  by  Her  Majesty's  signature. 

There  are  also  several  honorary  members  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  namely,  a  professor  of  antient  literature,  a  pro- 
fessor of  antient  history,  a  chaplain  of  high  rank  in  the 
church,  an  antiquary,  and  a  secretary  for  foreign  corre- 
spondence, elected  by  the  general  assembly  and  approved  by 
the  queen« 

Among  the  honorary  members  are  the  names  of  Samuel 
Johnson,  Goldsmith,  Franklin  the  translator  of  Sophocles, 
Gibbon,  Mitford  the  historian  of  Greece,  Barretti,  Bennett 
Langton,  Dr.  C.  Burney,  Waller  Scott,  and  others. 

All  persons  are  admissible  as  students  of  the  Academy. 
Nothing  but  indication  of  talent  and  a  respectable  character 
are  required  from  them.  Their  names  remain  unknown  till 
judgment  is  passed  on  the  specimens  which  they  send  in, 
and  when  admitted  they  receive  a  gratuitous  education  from 
the  best  masters. 

All  painters,  sculptors,  or  architects,  whose  works  show 
sufficient  merit,  are  allowed  to  exhibit  with  the  Academy, 
and,  being  admitted  exhibitors,  they  are  immediately  eligible 
as  associates.  Many  young  artists  whose  great  abilities 
have  promised  to  oontributa  to  the  credit  and  support  of  the 
institution,  have  been  chosen  associates,  and  soon  afterwards 
academicians,  though  they  had  scarcely  left  the  schools. 

The  executive  government  of  the  Academy  passes  in 
rotation  to  all  the  academicians,  and  half  the  council  retires, 
and  is  renewed  annually. 

The  operations  of  the  Academy  are  contmued  in  regular 
tnocession  throughout  the  year,  excepting  vacations  of  a 
month  in  September  and  a  fortnight  at  Christmas.  Unfoi^ 
tunately  the  necessity  of  giving  up  the  only  room  fit  for  an 
antique  academy  to  the  annual  exhibition  of  sculpture, 
renders  the  cessation  of  that  school  during  the  exhibition 
still  unavoidable.. 


The  schools  of  drawing,  painting,  and  modelling  are  open 
daily  from  ten  to  three  and  from  six  to  eight,  under  the  dirrc-  , 
tion  of  the  keeper  and  visitors.  A  practical  course  of  lectoir^ 
on  perspective  is  given  during  the  spring.  The  lectures  «*u 
anatomy  are  delivered  before  the  Christmas  recess;  thov 
on  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture,  are  given  twice  a 
we^  from  January  to  the  end  of  March*  The  bbcmry  u 
open  three  times  a  week. 

Prites  are  annually  given  to  encourage  meritorioQa  stu- 
denta,  and  those  who  have  gained  the  biennial  gold  medal 
have  from  time  to  time  an  opportunity  of  being  sent  abfoad 
to*  study  for  three  years  at  the  expense  of  the  Academy. 

Among  the  chief  improvemento  in  the  practical  working 
of  the  Academy,  besides  the  professorship  of  sculpture, 
may  be  reckoned  the  institution  of  a  school  of  pain  ling, 
which  is  under  the  superintendence  of  a  special  officer.  I: 
is  attended  twice  a  week  by  visitors,  who  are  appo(nt«<i 
fVom  among  the  academicians  for  that  purpose,  and  pre 
miums  are  annually  awarded  to  the  successful  students 
This  school  is  ftom  time  to  time  fitvoured  with  the  li»ain 
of  some  of  the  finest  pictures  from  the  royal  collection*, 
from  the  Dulwich  Gallery,  and  from  all  the  principal  oil- 
lections  of  the  metropolis,  which  are  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  year  placed  before  the  students.  For  the  furthemnct. 
of  this  object  the  Academy  have  purchased  the  finest  dy\ 
extant  of  Leonardo  da  Vincrs  celebrated  Last  Supper. 

The  library  of  the  Academy  is  continually  improving;, 
and  it  now  contains  all  the  best  works  on  art,  besid«i  a  cu:.- 
siderable  number  of  modem  printo  and  a  valuable  collect  >ifi 
of  engravings  of  the  Italian  school  from  the  earliest  perioi. 
form^  bv  George  Cumbertand,  for  which  they  naid  6041/. 
On  the  (leath  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  the  Acaaemy  pur- 
chased his  collection  of  architectural  casta  for  250/.  (althoucti 
their  apartmenta  could  not  accommodate  them),  and  pre- 
sented them  to  the  British  Museum,  where  they  sure  well 
arranged  for  the  benefit  of  students. 

TM  question  has  often  been  raised,  whether  academies 
are  calculated  to  advance  the  arts ;  but  these  mstitutions 
vary  so  much  in  their  plan  and  character,  that  any  answer 
to  this  question  must  depend  on  the  precise  meaning  at- 
tached to  the  word.  Academic  education  will  probmbl  v  b^ 
less  effective  than  the  education  obtained  under  a  master  of 
eminence  who  is  daily  teaching  his  pupil  by  preeept  an  I 
example  in  bis  own  studio ;  but  an  academy,  considered  a»  s 
school  of  art,  is  just  as  likely  to  stimulate  genius  as  a  pri- 
vate school,  if  it  is  well  conducted.  The  great  men  «)■  • 
have  been  brought  up  in  private  schools  would  not  fas\c 
been  less  eminent  if  they  had  been  reared  in  an  aeadecnv 
which  term  properly  means  a  place  of  instruction,  a  scb^jo^ 
which  offers  every  opportunity  of  study.  If  such  schools  can- 
not create  genius,  they  have  no  tendency  to  stifle  it.  Sir  J 
Reynolds  always  regretted  that  he  had  not  had  a  move  aca- 
demic education.  The  school  of  the  Caracoi  sent  out  s 
number  of  well-trained  and  excellent  artists,  though  the% 
had  not  the  good  fortune  to  produce  a  Raffaello.  The  ftfct 
is,  that  the  true  school  of  any  countrv  is  in  the  mass  of 
talent  existing  in  it,  and  not  in  the  studio  of  any  particular 
artist. 

It  is  only  the  elementary  education  that  can  be  acqatrr«i 
in  a  school  of  any  kind,  but  this  is  precisely  the  kind  «if 
education  which  a  well-constituted  academy  can  give  be(t<-r 
than  any  private  master.  The  utility  of  such  an  establish- 
ment as  the  Royal  Academy  cannot  therefore  be  doubte<l  . 
and  it  must  be  from  want  of  diligence  or  capacity*  or  both, 
if,  with  such  numerous  aids  and  advantages,  the  stndenta  dn 
not  acquire  sufficientpreparatoryknowMge  to  enable  thesi 
fairly  to  commence  their  profession. 

If  we  look  back  to  the  general  condition  of  ptaintmz 
sculpture,  and  architecture  when  the  Royal  Academy  • 
Arta  was  established  in  1768,  they  will  be'  found  to  ha^c 
made  at  least  as  great  a  progress  here  as  they  have  made  iti 
any  other  country  in  an  equal  period.  In  many  respeeta  thf 
English  may  vie  with  any  modem  school  of  painting;   111 
colour  and  effect  it  confessedly  stands  alone^  ana  haa  become 
a  model  to  the  rest  of  Europe.   It  is  characterised  bv  ort^i- 
nality  and  a  great  variety  of  styles,  and  it  has  producea  man  « 
works  of  first-nto  excellence.    In  portraiture,  familiar  sub- 
jects, animals,  and  landscape  it  is  unrivalled.    In  btsloncAl 
painting  alone,  fVom  the  want  of  national  enconngement.  1 1 
has  not  been  so  successful.    This  branch  of  art  can  only  be 
kept  alive  by  public  eucouragement,  and  by  the  deeorfttiun 
of  churches,  palaces,  and  other  public  buildings,  a  subject  :i» 
which  the  government  of  this  country  have  hitherto  p«^ 
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etaesMika  storiat  dwindling  upwaidi  into  intip;nifieanoo. 
Still  thare  ware  two  circumaUnoet  which  detracted  consider- 
ably ftom  the  merit  of  the  second  or  circular  story  of  the 
last  tower :  one,  the  absurdity  of  introducing  balustrades 
between  the  abaifta  of  the  oolumna  when  there  waa  no  paas* 
a^e  behind  them ;  the  other,  the  introducing  stumpy  arched 
wmdows  aqueeied  into  all  the  intercolumns. 

The  chief  merit  of  the  inner  quadrangle  waa,  that  it 
afforded  a  apacious  sheltered  ambulatory  (28  feet  wide) 
round  the  open  area :  in  point  of  architecture  it  was  poor, 
and  in  some  of  ita  features  very  offensive.  The  lower  and 
much  better  half  conaiated  of  aeven  arches  on  each  of  the 
longer  sides,  and  five  on  each  of  the  shorter  sides  of  the  open 
area,  springing  immediately  from  the  capitala  of  the  Doric 
columns ;  those  at  the  angTea  of  the  plan  had  clustered 
shafta.  But  the  beauty  of  such  a  combined  ordinance  waa 
materially  injured  by  the  great  span  of  the  arches  in  compari- 
BOD  with  the  height  of  the  columns.  This  soantineas  of  the 
eolumniation.  and  consequent  apparent  fragility  of  the  lower 
part,  was  rendered  more  o^nsive  by  the  heavy  auperstnio- 
turo  over  it.  This  last  was  of  barbarous  design,  in  proof  of 
which  it  is  sufficient  to  observe  thai  the  architrave  was 
cut  through  by  ugly  little  oval  windows,  just  at  the  vertex 
of  each  arched  compartment,  where,  if  anything,  there 
ought  to  have  been  some  kind  of  keystone.* 

These  remarks  have  been  more  minute  than  may  seem 
consistent  with  an  article  of  this  kind;  yet  the  subject 
derives  from  circumstances  far  more  interest  just  now  than 
it  would  else  possess.  We  shall  not  say  anything  with 
respect  to  the  oompetitiona  for  the  new  Exchange,  except 
that  the  laat,  to  which  only  aix  architecta  had  been  invited, 
waa  confined  to  Mr.  Cockerell  and  Mr.  Tite,  and  that  the 
desiRn  by  the  latter  was  selected  for  execution.  It  would 
be  altogether  premature  however  to  attempt  anv  deecription 
of  what  will  probably  undergo  conaiderable  moaifications  in 
many  parts,  for  it  is  said  that  the  western  portico  (a  Corin- 
thian octastyle)  is  now  to  be  extended  so  as  to  be  diprostyie, 
instead  of  monqproa/y/tf.  [Portico.]  It  is  singular  that  the 
opportunity  ahould  not  now  be  taken  of  covering  in  the 
area  where  the  merchants  assemble,  instead  of  forming,  as 
before,  a  mere  court  with  colonnadea  around  it,  where  the 
open  area  at  leaat  must  be  exposed  to  the  weather.  Every 
edifice  of  the  kind  erected  within  the  laat  century  is  covered 
in :  the  Royal  Exchange,  Dublin,  the  Bourse  at  Paris^  the 
Exchange  at  Hamburg,  that  at  New  York  (since  destroyed 
by  fire),  and  the  Birzha  or  Exchange  at  8t  Petersburg. 
Though  small,  the  first  of  these  is  singularly  elegant  in  its 
plan,  the  interior  forming  a  rotunda  witnin  a  square,  having 
a  circular  periatyle  of  twelve  Corinthian  columns  support- 
ing a  dome  over  the  central  part  of  the  area  below.  For 
some  account  of  the  Bourse  in  that  capital  we  refer  to  Paris. 
The  Biraha  at  8t.  Petersburg,  on  the  contrary,  calls  for  some 
little  notice  here :  it  is  an  insulated  edifice  surrounded  by 
a  Dorio  peristyle,  forming  nine  intercolumns  at  each  end 
and  thirteen  on  each  of  the  lonser  sidM.  As  the  eella,  or 
body  of  the  edifice  enclosed  by  the  colonnades,  is  carried  up 
rather  higher  than  these  last,  there  are  no  pediments  over 
the  ends  or  fronts,  though  the  ends  of  the  cella  terminate 
in  a  pediment  outline,  and  have  a  large  semicircular  arch 
serving  to  light  the  interior  or  salle,  which  has  also  a  lan- 
tern in  the  centre  of  ita  semicylindrical  roof. 

We  here  subjoin  the  dimensions  of  the  late  Royal  Ex- 
change, with  those  of  the  intended  structure,  &c. 

Old  Rnyal  Exchange,  Extreme  external  dimensions 
210  by  175  feet  Interior  quadrangle  155  by  118  feet,  or 
16,290  square  feet.  Open  area  of  quadrangle  99  by  75  feet, 
or  7425  square  feet 

Plan  </  New  Exchange.  (By  Mr.  Tite.)  Extreme 
length  from  east  to  west  including  portico,  293  feet ;  breadth 
at  east  end  175  feet ;  interior  quadrangle  170  by  113  feet 
or  19,210  square  feet;  open  area  of  quadrangle  114  by  57 
feet  or  6398  square  feet 

Exchange,  SU  Petersburg.  Built  1804-10.  Exterior  330 
by  246  feet  Salle  190  by  90  feet  or  17,100  square  feet 

Bouree,  Birie.  Exterior  234  by  164  feet  Salle  or  in- 
tenor  covered  area  108  by  59  feet,  exclusive  of  galleries,  or 
6372  square  feet 

•  That  w« do Bothorrow our  opinion  from  Ralph,  who  ia  Mwnttj  quoted 
M  «o  oracle  on  U>o  baUdingt  ut  U>odnB.  is  •vident,  for  ha  my  that  tha  qnad- 
ranific  u  •  laid  out  in  a  xnj  good  rtjla.  And  Oiiuhed  with  great  propriety  of 
d*  oration,*  AmHher  writer  aMUiet  oi  •  there  are  many  beauties  in  the  archi- 
tortuM^  and  bnt  fow  deft«U,  Tho  four  ordtrt  ( > )  of  tha  quadrangle  mrm  naffnifl- 
c«nt.and  richly  deoocatcd  with  tiM  Uaarmrnta  (^?),  arebas  of  the  walka,  the 
ccmtcac  over  Uirai,nichMi  ttatutt,  piUan,  circular  windows,  entablature,  pedi- 
VMtMt  •vA\iaam»imio,QU  in  eontot  proportion  and  arramgtment^* 


ROYAL  SOaBTY  (qf London),  conatoofa  ttuoibar  of 
persons  associated  together  ibr  the  purpoaa  of  proaBotitig 
mathematical  and  physical  acienee.  At  ita  fennatioa  the 
more  particular  object  of  the  members  waa  to  aaaist  carh 
other  in  extending  their  knowledge  of  natural  and  cspcrv 
mental  pliilosophy. 

Philosophical  societies  for  the  eullmtton  or  advaaoameot 
of  particular  branchea  of  human  knowledge  existed,  both  on 
the  Continent  and  in  thia  country,  before  the  end  of  tbe 
sixteenth  centurv.  In  Italv,  the  Floceutine  Academy  and 
the  Academia  dailaCrttaea  bad  been  founded  with  the  Tiew 
of  improving  the  language  and  literatnre  of  that  eountry. 
France  had  ita  Academy  of  Painting  and  8oulptttr%  and  lU 
Royal  Academy  of  Insoriptiona ;  and  the  Antiquarian  8oc*eiy 
in  England  waa  foundea  in  1572.  With  tbe  exoeptioa  uf 
,the  persons  connected  with  these  institutioos,  who  were  en- 
gaged in  the  purauit  of  letters,  the  fine  arta,  and  aatiquiiAca, 
the  learned  world  waa  in  that  and  the  preoeding  aicca 
chiefly  occupied  with  aoholaatic  philosophy.  But  tbe  dia- 
coveries  of  Galileo  in  astronomy  and  mechanics  banag 
opened  a  field  for  research  in  those  seiences,  men  of  lenxn- 
ing  began  to  turn  to  pursuits  which,  while  they  seemed  Ui 
constitute  a  worthy  exercise  of  human  intalleet*  piomiaed 
to  lead  to  results  of  great  practical  atihty. 

England  appeara  to  have  led  the  way  to  the  formation  of 
a  body  of  men  who  sought  by  mutual  oo-opeimtion  to  advance 
the  new  philosophy^  aa  it  waa  called;  £or'l>r.  Wallia^  in  an 
account  of  his  own  life,  relatea  that  in  1645,  which  mu»t 
therefore  have  been  while  the  civil  war  waa  rasing  in  the 
country,  several  persona  who  then  reaided  in  London,  at 
tbe  suggestion  of  a  Mr.  Haak,  a  native  of  Germany;  joined 
themselves  into  a  dub,  in  which,  purposely  excluding  poUti» 
and  theology,  they  agreed  to  commnnicate  to  each  other 
the  resulta  of  their  researohea  in  ehemiatry,  medieiDe,  g«>> 
metry,  astronomy,  mechanics,  magnetism,  navigation,  and 
experimental  philosophy  in  general.  Among  those  »ho 
first  met  for  this  worthy  purpose,  were  Dra.  WiUdns,  Wsilis« 
Groddard,  Ent,  and  Glisson,  and  Messrs.  Haak  and  Forater 
(the  professor  of  astronomy  at  Gresham  College) ;  and  the 
place  of  their  meeting  was  generally  at  Dr.  Goddard'a  lodg- 
mgs,  but  they  occasionally  assembled  in  €hresham  CoUegw  or 
in  ita  neighbourhood.  Thia  is  supposed  to  be  the  dub  whicfa 
Mr.  Boyle,  in  a  letter  (164(1),  aesigiuUes  the  invaaiblo  or 
philosophical  society.  ^ 

Before  the  year  1651,  Drs.  Wilkins,Walli8»  and  GoddnnL 
having  obtained  appointments  at  Oxford,  wknt  to  vande  in 
that  city,  where,  being  joined  by  Drs.  Beth  Ward,  Bathurst* 
Petty,  and  Willis  (the  last  an  eminent  phyaieian),  aba 
Mr.  Rooke,  they  constituted  themselves  a  aociety  aimilar  to 
that  which  they  had  left  in  London.  They  mat  ac  firat  at 
Dr.  Potty's  lodgings,  which  were  in  the  house  of  an  apothe- 
cary, where  thev  had  access  to  such  dmga  as  they  wiahrd 
to  examine ;  and  as  often  aa  any  of  the  memberv  had  occa- 
sion to  viitit  the  metropolis,  they  did  not  fail  to  attend  ihe 
meetings  of  their  former  associates.  Wbtn  Dr.  Petty  wvitt 
to  Ireland  in  1652,  the  meetings  at  Oxford  appear  loha%c 
been  for  a  time  suspended ;  for  that  gentleman,  wntm^ 
from  Dublin  to  Mr.  Boyle,  in  the  beginning  of  166b,  ex- 
presses his  gratification  that  the  club  waa  revived ;  and  m 
the  same  year  the  members  met  either  at  the  apartments  of 
Dr.  Wilkins  in  Wadham  College,  or  at  the  lodginga  of  Mr. 
Boyle.  It  appears  however  that,  in  the  beginning  of  1659, 
all  of  them  except  the  latter  gentleman,  who  eontinued  t* 
reside  at  Oxford  till  1668,  came  to  London,  where  they  re- 
joined the  friends  who  had  remained  thore,  and  where  thr 
united  olubs  were  almost  immediately  strengthened  by  thi 
accession  of  several  new  members.  At  that  time  the  lec- 
tures on  astronomy  and  geometry  in  Greaham  College  w-.i* 
delivered,  the  former  by  Mr.  Christopher  Wren,  on  e\en 
Wednesday,  and  the  latter  bvMr.  Rooke  (who  had  bcs- 1 
appointed  in  1652),  on  every  Thursday;  and  theae  gvntk*- 
men,  together  with  Lord  Viscount  Brouncker,  Mr.  Brvrvt  >;* 
(afterwards  Lord  Brereton),  Sir  Fsul  Neile,  Mr.  John  BvrU  n. 
Mr.  Balle,  Dr.  Croone,  and  others,  beaides  the  Oxford  mem- 
bers, used  after  the  lecturea  to  assemble  for  pbiloeophtcM* 
conversation  in  an  adjoining  room.  This  state  of  tbinga  d  : 
not  however  continue  long,  for  during  the  aame  year,  i; 
consequence  of  the  troubles  which  ensued  on  the  resignji- 
tion  of  tbe  Protectorship  by  Richard  Cromwell,  the  a^Mxi- 
ments  which  had  been  occupied  for  scientific  purpoeea  wen* 
converted  into  quarters  for  soldiers,  and  the  membcn  «•.'' 
the  society  were  obliged  to  disperse. 
We  learn  also  firom  Dr.  Wallis,  that  upon  tba  raatorafti 
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to  tb«m,  yet  it  was  not  till  1666  that  Louis  XTV^  at  the  sug-  | 
irestion  of  M.  Colbert,  founded  what  was  then  called  the 
Royal  AoMleroy  of  Sciences  for  purposes  similar  to  those 
which  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Royal  Society.  To  the 
latter  therefore  belongs  the  honour  of  having  preceded  the 
former  in  time*  and  probably  that  of  having  in  some  mea- 
sure led  to  its  formation,  ft  must  also  be  considered  as 
having  been  the  parent  of  the  numerous  scientific  institu- 
tions  which  have  since  been  formed  in  the  British  Isles  as 
well  as  on  the  Continent. 

It  is  observed  by  Hume,  that  its  patent  was  all  that  the 
Society  obtained  from  the  king,  who*  though  a  lover  of  the 
sciences,  animated  them  by  his  example  alone,  not  by  his 
bounty ;  and  the  historian  contrasts  the  conduct  of  the  Eng- 
lish king  with  that  of  his  contemporary  Louis  XIV.,  who 
fell  short  of  Charles  in  genius  and  knowledge,  while  he  ex- 
ceeded him  in  liberality.  There  may  be  truth  in  this,  but 
it  ought  to  be  remembered  that,  in  1667,  the  Society  received 
from  the  crown  a  free  gift  of  what  was  then  called  Chelsea 
College,  which  it  afterwards  sold  for  its  benefit. 

From  the  time  of  the  charter  being  granted,  the  business 
of  the  Society  assumed  more  importance,  and  in  1664  Mr. 
Hooke  was  appointed  curator,  with  a  salary  of  80^  per  an- 
num.  The  west  gallery  of  Gresham  College  was  appointed 
as  a  repository  for  the  instruments  which  were  under  his 
charge,  and  for  a  museum  of  natural  curiosities  which  had 
been  given  by  Mr.  Colwal,  one  of  the  members.  Sir  John 
Cutler  also  settled  on  Mr.  Hooke  50/.  per  annum,  in  consi- 
deration of  his  delivering  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  History 
of  Mature  and  Art,  under  the  regulation  of  the  Society ; 
and  the  latter,  in  the  same  year,  formed  itself  into  seven 
committees  for  the  purpose  of^considertng  the  different  sub- 
jects of  which  it  was  cognizant,  lliese  were  mechanics, 
astronomy  and  optics,  anatomy,  chemistry*  agriculture,  the 
history  of  trade,  natural  phenomena ;  and  there  was,  besides, 
a  committee  to  manage  the  correspondence.  The  Royal 
Society  early  received  many  tokens  of  approbation  from 
foreisn  nations,  as  well  as  from  the  nobility  and  the  learned 
in  this  country.  It  corresponded  frequently  with  the  scien- 
tific men  in  France,  and  it  was  invited  by  Prince  Leopold, 
the  brother  of  the  grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  to  keep  up  a 
mutual  communication  with  the  philosophers  of  Florence. 
The  Grermans  published  in  their  books  favourable  testi- 
monials of  its  labours,  and  foreigners  of  distinction  often 
attended  its  weekly  meetings. 

The  first  portion,  or  number,  of  the  '  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions,' as  the  work  which  the  Society  published  was  de- 
signated, appeared  on  Monday,  March  6, 1665.  It  contained 
sixteen  quarto  pages,  with  an  introduction  by  the  secretary 
of  the  Society,  Mr.  Oldenburg,  who  was  considered  as  the 
editor;  and  it  was. intended  that  one  such  number  should 
be.pubUshed  on  the  first  Monday  of  every  month.  After 
the  fifth  number  came  out  (June,  1665),  the  public  meetings 
of  the  members  were  discontinued  on  account  of  the  plague 
which  then  raged ;  but  it  appears  from  a  letter  written  by 
Mr.  Boyle,  at  Oxford,  to  Oldenburg,  who  remained  in  Lon- 
don, that  several  of  the  members  were  then  in  the  former 
city,  and  that  they  met  and  made  experiments  at  his  lodg- 
ings. From  these  experiments  and  the  communications 
made  by  some  of  the  members,  there  were  formed  three  more 
numbers  of  the  *  Transactions ;'  these  were  published  at 
Oxford ;  but  the  ninth  and  all  the  succeeding  numbers  came 
out  in  London.  The  title  of  the  work  was  changed  in  1679 
to  that  of  *  Phibsophical  Collections,*  when  Dr.  Hooke  be- 
came the  editor ;  but  the  former  title  was  restored  in  Janu- 
ary, 1683,  with  No.  143,  which  was  published  by  Dr.  Plot, 
who  was  then  the  secretarjr- 

The  council  met  again  m  Gresham  College,  in  February, 
1666,  but  the  public  meetings  of  the  Society  did  not  take 
place  till  June  in  that  year.  In  the  same  year  the  great 
fire,  which  laid  nearly  all  London  in  ashes,  having  compelled 
the  authorities  of  the  city  to  take  possession  of  the  rooms 
hitherto  occupied  by  the  Society,  the  latter  gratefully  ac- 
cepted the  offer  of  apartments  in  Arundel  House,  and  it  met 
there  for  the  first  time  in  January,  1667.  The  munificent 
owner  of  the  mansion,  Mr.  Henry  Howard  of  Norfolk  (after- 
wards earl  marshal  of  England),  at  the  same  time  presented 
the  Society  with  the  library  which  had  been  purchssed  by 
his  grandfather,  Thomas,  earl  of  Arundel,  and  which  had 
formerly  belonged  to  Matthew  Ck>rvinus,  king  of  Hungary. 
This  valuable  library,  consisting  of  several  thousand  printed 
volumes  and  numerous  manuscripts,  thus  became  the  pro- 
"^rty  of  the  Society,  which  immediately  took  measures  to 


put  it  under  the  care  of  its  own  offieers^and  it  has  been  sub> 
sequently  greatly  increased  by  donatbns  and  purchases. 
Being  probably  anxious  to  trespass  as  little  as  possible  oo 
the  hospitality  of  the  noble  fsmily  to  whom  the  mansion  be- 
longed, the  Society  proposed  (November,  1667)  to  rmise,  b; 
subscriptioa  among  its  members,  money  to  build  a  eollege 
for  itself;    and  by  May  in  the  following  year  lOOOiL  were 
subscribed.    Mr.  Howard  at  the  same  time  generously  pro- 
mised to  give  the  ground  for  the  purpose.  The  same  gentle- 
man also  offered  a  design  for  the  building,  and  both  Dr. 
Christopher  Wren  and  Mr.  Hooke  gave  plans ;  but  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  project  was  carried  any  further.     In  Oc- 
tober, 1674,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Gresham  profesaorK  the 
Society  returned  to  its  former  apartments  in  that  college, 
which  had  now  the  name  of  the  Royal  Exchange.    The  wot 
gallery  was  cleared  out  for  the  Society  as  a  repository,  and 
the  long  gallery  as  a  library  for  the  reception  of  the  bookj^ 
which  had  till  then  remained  at  Arundel  House. 

Soon  after  this  time  the  prosperity  of  the  Society  seems 
to  have  suffered  some  diminution.  In  1667,  when  Dr. 
Sprafs  *  History'  was  published,  there  were  nearly  200 
members;  in  1673.  it  appears  that  the  number  w«s  onh 
146,  and  of  these,  79  were  persons  who  had  long  neglected 
to  pay  their  subscriptions.  This  great  number  of  de 
faulters  gave  much  uneasiness  to  those  who  wished  vt^Il 
to  the  Society;  and  the  latter,  besides  making  pfessin; 
applications  for  the  arrears,  seriously  oontemplmted  aa 
attempt  to  enforce  payment  by  legal  proeesses^  Ic  do«s 
not  appear  that  this  last  measure  was  ever  put  in  prar- 
tice,  and  the  council  adopted  a  more  effectual  means  of 
promoting  the  welfkre  of  the  Society  in  charging  thrrr- 
selves  with  the  duty  of  delivering  lectures  on  philottophu  &: 
subjects,  and  in  providing  a  number  of  good  experiments. 
The  first  lecture,  in  pursuance  of  this  plan,  appears  to  hate 
been  delivered  in  1674,  by  Sir  William  Petty,  and  it  w^* 
ordered  to  be  printed.  The  president  (Lord  Brounckcn 
also  propo^^ed,  in  1668,  that  a  silver  medal,  worth  abou: 
twenty  shillings,  should  be  given  to  any  fellow,  not  s 
curator,  who  should  make  before  the  Soeiety  any  paritcu- 
larly  meritorious  experiment. 

Dame  Lady  Sadleir,  the  relict  of  Dr.  Croone,  one  of  ibe 
earliest  members,  left  by  her  will,  in  1706,  a  sum  of  mon«*> 
for  the  purpose  of  founding  a  lecture /or  the  advancement  / 
natural  knowledge^  to  be  read  before  the  Royal  Suciet^i , 
this  did  not  however  oome  into  operation  till  1 738,  srhrn 
the  first  was  delivered  by  Dr.  Stuart.  The  Bakerism  led  are 
on  electro-chemistry  was  founded  in  1774,  and  the  first  wis 
delivered  in  1 775,  by  Mr.  Peter  Woulfe. 

In  the  infancy  of  the  Societv  a  due  attention  to  tlie  chi- 
racten  of  the  persons  admitted  as  fellows  does  not  appcsr 
to  have  been  always  given ;  and,  in  consequence,  msn? 
joined  who  neither  paid  the  fees  nor  contributed  any  in- 
formation at  the  meetings,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  lium* 
ber  of  those  who  were  excused  the  payments  was  foun^i  tu 
bear  too  great  a  proportion  to  the  whole.  In  order  t> 
remedy  these  evils,  in  1682,  the  president.  Sir  Christopher 
Wren,  brought  in  the  draught  of  a  statute  in  which  ic  «u 
provided  that  any  person  proposing  a  candidate  for  adifi*- 
sion  should  give  his  name  to  some  member  of  the  council . 
at  the  next  or  at  some  following  meeting  of  the  ooonri).  :t 
was  to  be  considered  whether  the  proposed  eandidate  pj^ 
likely  to  be  useful  to  the  Society  or  not;  if  the  members 
were  satisfied  on  this  head,  the  candidate  was  to  be  formalh 
proposed  at  the  next  meeting,  and  aAerwarda  balloted  f>*r 
as  usual.  On  his  election  he  was  to  sign  the  statute  boi>W. 
and  on  or  before  being  admitted,  he  was  to  pay  the  pteseriUd 
fees.  In  the  same  year  it  was  agreed  that  none  exc.-nt 
foreigners  should  be  exempted  from  the  payments  It  i:»  to 
be  presumed  that  the  persons  who  were  excused  the  psi  - 
ment  of  the  admission-foes  or  the  weekly  subscriptu'..^ 
were  such  as,  from  the  pressure  of  their  dreumstancea,  vet 
unable  to  incur  the  expense,  or  such  as«  from  the  ser«  ic«-s 
which  they  rendered  to  the  Society,  might  justly  claim  it)« 
exemption ;  but  it  must  be  regretted  that,  among  those  whj 
petitioned  to  be  excused  on  the  former  ground,  is  to  c« 
found  the  name  of  Newton.  This  great  man,  who  wa« 
elected  in  January,  1672,  though  he  was  not  admitted  t.;i 
February  167S  (probably  on  account  of  his  residence  be.fi? 
at  CambridgeX  cannot  certainly  be  considered  as  one  vho^ 
income  did  not  enable  him  to  make  an  annual  pa) ment  ^f 
fiftv-two  shillings. 

It  was  proposed,  in  October,  1674,  to  refuse  to  strangers 
the  pennission,  which  had  been  before  granted,  to  be  pre- 
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biennial  prize  to  be  given  for  the  roost  important  discovery  or 
the  most  useful  improvement  made  during  the  two  preceding 
years  on  heat  or  on  light.  The  prize  is  given  in  the  form 
of  a  gold  and  a  silver  medal,  bolh  of  which  are  struck  in  the 
same  die.  During  several  of  the  biennial  periods  no  oppor- 
tunity occurred  of  awarding  the  prize,  and  at  these  times 
the  interest  was  added  to  the  principal  sum.  The  interest 
of  this  additional  sum  is  always  given  with  the  two  medals ; 
and  the  first  who  received  the  priz«  was  Count  Humford 
himself,  in  1800;  and  the  second  was  Professor  Leslie 
(1804).  In  1825  his  majesty  George  IV.,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  further  promoting  the  objects  and  progress  of  sci- 
ence, made  to  tne  Society  an  annual  grant  of  100  guineas 
in  order  to  establish  two  prize  medals,  which  are  to  be 
presented  to  the  persons  who  during  the  year  shall  make  the 
most  important  aiscovery  in  science  or  art ;  and  in  1 826 
the  medals  were  awarded  to  Mr.  John  Dal  ton  and  Mr. 
James  Ivory. 

On  delivering  to  a  gentleman  the  medal  which  had  been 
awarded  to  him  for  nis  discoveries  in  science,  Sir  John 
Pr ingle,  who  held  the  office  of  president  from  1772  to  1778, 
made  it  a  rule  to  deliver  a  speech,  in  which,  after  touching 
on  the  history  of  that  branch  of  philosophy  to  which  the 
discovery  or  communication  referred,  he  stated  the  particu- 
lar points  in  which  the  individual  had  distinguished  him- 
self. The  first  of  these  speeches  was  made  on  presenting 
to  Dr.  Priestley  the  gold  medal  for  his  paper  entitled  '  Ob- 
servations on  the  different  kinds  of  Air,'  which  had  been 
read  before  the  Society,  in  March,  1772.  Five  other  speeches 
were  delivered  by  the  same  president  on  similar  occasions ; 
and  all  the  six  are  consicfered  elegant  compositions,  as 
well  as  learned  and  critical  dissertations.  This  liberal  prac- 
tice, by  which  the  value  of  the  testimonial  to  the  receiver  is 
80  much  enhanced,  is  still  continued ;  and  it  is  also  become 
customary,  at  every  anniversary  meeting,  to  notice,  in  an 
appropriate  speech,  the  principal  circumstances  in  the  life 
of  any  distinguished  member  who  may  have  died  during 
the  vear.  When  the  council,  in  1826,  had  awarded  the 
royaf  medals  to  Mr.  Dalton  of  Manchester  and  to  Mr.  Ivory, 
the  President,  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  took  occasion  to  state 
that  the  first  was  for  the  development  of  the  chemical 
theory  of  definite  proportions,  commonly  called  the  atomic 
theory,  and  for  various  other  labours  in  chemical  and  phy- 
sical science.  He  further  observed  that  Dalton's  discovery 
bad  laid  the  foundation  for  future  researches  respecting  the 
sublime  and  transcendental  part  of  corpuscular  action ;  and 
he  compared  the  merits  of  the  discoverer,  in  this  respect,  to 
those  of  Kepler  in  astronomy.  The  president  also  stated 
that  the  second  medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Ivory  for  his 
pai^ers  on  the  laws  regulating  the  forms  of  planets,  on  astro- 
nomical refractions,  and  for  other  mathematical  illustra- 
tions of  important  points  in  astronomy ;  and  he  paid  at  the 
same  time  some  high  compliments  to  Mr.  Ivory  for  his  dis- 
interested pursuit  of  objects  of  science  which  have  no  im- 
mediate popularity.  One  of  the  Copley  medals  had  been 
on  the  preceding  year  awarded  to  M.  Arago  and  another  to 
Mr.  Barlow,  for  their  discoveries  in  magnetism.  On  the  same 
occasion  the  president  mentioned  with  particular  notice, 
among  the  foreign  members  deceased,  Scarpa,  the  cele- 
brated anatomist  of  Pavia,  and  Piazzi,  the  astronomer,  who 
discovered  the  planet  Ceres ;  and,  among  the  home  mem- 
bers, Mr.  Taylor  Combe  and  Sir  Stamford  Raffles. 

The  nobleman  wht  now  occupies  the  chair  of  the  Royal 
Society,  following  the  example  of  his  illustrious  predeces- 
sors, delivered  at  the  last  anniversary  meeting  (November 
30,  1840)  an  eloquent  address  which  has  been  printed  at 
the  request  of  the  Fellows.  On  this  occasion  the  roval 
medals  were  presented  to  Sir  John  F.  W.  Herschel  for  his 
dis^veries  in  optics  and  chemistry,  and  to  Professor  Wheat- 
stone  for  his  solution  of  the  phenomena  of  double  vision. 
One  of  the  Copley  medals  was  presented  to  Professor  Liebig 
for  his  researches  in  chemistry,  and  another  to  M.  Sturm 
for  his  mathematical  labours ;  and  lastly  the  Rumford  medal 
was  presented  to  M.  Biot  for  his  researches  on  light. 

It  is  perhaps  impossible  that,  in  a  large  body  of  men 
engai;ed  in  simitar  pursuits,  differences  should  notarise ;  and 
the  Royal  Society  has  not  been  entirely  firee  from  the  evils 
attending  disagreements  among  its  members.  In  1778  a 
dispute  about  the  comparative  advantages  of  blunt  and 
pointed  conductors  for  protecting  buildings  from  the  effects 
of  lightning  arose  to  such  a  height  that  the  president.  Sir 
John  Pringle,  felt  himself  compelled  to  resign.  [Pringlb, 
Joh:«.]  At  a  later  period  Sir  Joseph  Banks  was  accused  of  par- 


tial tty  in  the  disposal  of  the  medals  and  even  in  the  election  ''t 
members;  and,  under  the  impression  that  his  government  u  a4 
arbitrary,  scientific  men  were  deterred  from  making  commu- 
nications to  the  Society.  Even  the  awards  of  the  medaK  u 
Dalton  and  Ivory  by  Sir  Humphry  Davv  were  matlc  miI- 
jects  of  animadversion,  on  the  ground  that  the  discotx*riL> 
of  the  former  had  been  indicated  by  another  perion,  ai.i 
that  the  researches  of  the  latter  were  not  immediately  um  • 
ful  to  man.  In  the  first  instance  mentioned  abo%*e,  the  pre- 
sident may  have  erred  in  putting  himself  at  the  head  oi'  i 
party  in  the  Society ;  but  it  is  probable  that  most  of  iLc 
grievances  subsequently  complained  of  originated  only  •  • 
the  disappointed  expectations  of  ambitious  individuaK*  If 
at  any  time  however  the  complaints  have  not  been  witli  n.i 
foundation,  the  elevated  character  of  the  papers  vbici 
within  the  last  twenty  years  have  been  published  in  tli«* 
'Transactions,*  shows  that  the  interests  of  science  have  Uxj 
generously  placed  above  every  private  consideration. 

According  to  the  present  statutes  of  the  Society,  e%frty 
candidate  for  admission  must  be  recommended  by  a  crr'i- 
ficate  in  writing  signed  by  six  or  more  Fellows,  of  wfai.in 
three  at  least  must  certify  that  the  recommendation  i&  trot.i 
personal  knowledge;  and  the  name,  qualifications,  &c  of 
the  candidate  must  remain  in  the  meeting-room  uf  \iw 
Society  during  five  ordinary  meetings  before  be  cati  bv  ).ut 
to  the  vote.  The  votes  are  taken  by  ballot,  and  tho  pet *>  *: 
cannot  be  elected  unless  two-thirds  of  the  number  prcsen: 
vote  in  his  favour.  The  person  elected  must  appear  for  admi»- 
sion  on  or  before  the  fburth  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Surtc:y 
after  his  election ;  and  previously  to  such  appearance  br 
must  pay  the  sum  of  10^  for  admission  money-  bo  mu»i 
also  pay  4/.  per  annum  as  long  as  he  continues  a  fclluv  . : 
the  Society;  but  the  annual  payments  may  be  compound' m 
for  by  paying  at  once  the  sum  of  60/.  Fellows  are  entitli-i 
gratis  to  a  copy  of  the  '  Philosophical  Transaciions,'  rum- 
mencing  with  that  volume  which  is  published  next  afit-r 
their  admission.  Any  Fellow  disobeying  the  statute^  i  r 
orders  of  the  Society  or  council,  or  defaming  the  Soct*  >\ 
by  speaking,  writing,  or  printing,  or  doing  anything  ilc- 
trimental  or  dishonourable  to  the  Society,  will  be  cjcctv«l 
from  it. 

A  prince  of  the  blood,  a  peer  of  the  United  Kin-^dom. 
a  member  of  the  Privy  Council,  any  foreign  sovereign  \iruK  . 
or  the  son  of  such  prince,  may  be  proposed  at  one  of  tt 
ordinary  meetings  of^the  Society,  and  voted  for  on  tb«?  >a:..> 
day ;  notice  having  been  given  of  such  proposal  at  the  ptt  - 
ceding  meeting  of  the  Society.  Forei^  membeu  a.p 
exempted  from  the  obligations  which  ordinary  feilo%ks  a..- 
enjoined  to  perform ;  but  their  number  is  not  to  exceed  Ctu 

The  council  and  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  are  elcr:c « 
on  the  30th  November;  the  latter  consist  of  the  pre»tdc  .:. 
treasurer,  principal  secretaries,  and  foreign  secretary.  1  Ic 
new  council  consists  of  eleven  members  of  the  exi»ting  cvi  r - 
cil  and  of  ten  fellows  who  are  not  so.  These  are  Domiuau  \ 
previously  to  the  anniversary  meeting. 

The  president  presides  at  the  meetings,  and  regulates  tli-.* 
debates  of  the  Society,  the  council,  and  the  committei'%:  \ 
states  questions,  calls  for  reports  and  accounts,  checks  irr^  - 
gularities,  and  observes  that  the  statutes  of  the  Socict}  ar-> 
executed.     The  treasurer  receives  all  money  due  to  ti.. 
Society  and  disburses  all  sums  payable  by  it ;  he  also  kfc;  ^ 
accounts  of  the  receipts  and  payments.    He  has  cbar(:e  1 1 
the  title-deeds  of  the  Society's  estates,  the  policies  of  m^L.r> 
ance,  &c.    The  secretaries  attend  all  meetings  of  the  S  >- 
ciety,  the  council,  and  the  committees  of  papers ;   on  su.  U 
occasions,  when  the  president  has  taken  the  chair,  li  v* 
senior  secretary  reads  the  minutes  of  the  preceding  mcc*- 
in^.  and  afterwards  takes  minutes  of  the  business  n. 
orders  of  the  present  meeting;   these  are  to  be  euteinl  h\ 
the  assistant-secretary  in  the  books  to  which  they  rvlau- 
They  have  also  charge  (under  the  directions  of  the  cutr 
mittee  of  papers)  of  printing  the '  Philosophical  Transactiur.  %  * 
The  assistant-secretary  is  not  a  fellow  of  the  Society,  a.   I 
is  paid  for  his  services.     He  enters  all  minutes  m  t:  . 
journal-books,  and  makes  an  index  to  each ;  he  has  the  c«.^ 
tody  of  the   charter-book,   statute-book,  &c.,  and  of  .ill 
papers  and  writings  belonging  to  the  Socictv.    The  libniru.»* 
attends  at  the  library  every  Monday  and  I'hursday,  from  I ' 
A.M.  to  4  P.M.,  for  the  accommodation  of  such  fellows  aa  cuc^« 
to  read  the  books  and  MSS. 

The  ordinary  meetings  of  the  Society  are  held  oncv*  i 
week,  from  November  till  the  end  of  Trinitv  term,  at  hu.i- 
post  8  P.M.,  in  the  otpartmeuls  at  Somei-set  House. 


ROYDSIA,  an  Indian  genus  of  dUdU  allied  to  the  nt- 
tural  family  of  Capparidero,  named  by  Dr.  Roxburgh  in 
uompiimenttoSir  J.koyds,  oneof  ikejudgesoflbe  tupreme 
court  of  BengftI,  whom  he  describes  as  an  eminent  benefaclor 
to  Ibe  science  of  bolany.  The  genus  consisti  of  a  ainele 
■pecies  indigenous  in  Ibe  forests  of  Silhet.  vhere,  with  a 
alout  stem  and  numerous  branchea,  it  climbs  over  the  trees 
to  a  great  extent,  and  flowers  in  the  month  of  March,  dif- 
fusing a  strong  hut  pleaaant  odour  from  its  nurouroui  blos- 
aonw,  arrang^  in  axillary  racemes  or  terminal  panicles. 
The  leave*  are  alternate,  oblong,  coriaceous,  smooth  on 
both  aides,  and  without  stipules.  The  calyx  is  six-partite 
and  of  a  pale  yellow  colour.  Corel  none.  Stamens  nu- 
merous, with  tbe  filaments  inserted  on  the  apex  of  a  short 
culumn.  Ovary  pedicelled,  three-celled,  with  two  rows  of 
ovules  in  each,  attached  to  the  axis.  Drupe  berried,  of  the 
aiic  of  a  large  olive,  orange-coloured,  fulp  abundant  and 
yellow.  Nut  oblong,  lingle-celled  and  three-valved.  Seed 
solitary,  conformable  to  the  nut.  The  jilant  is  Bgurcd  in 
Roxburgh'*  '  Coromaiidel  Plants,'  p.  289,  and  is  well  suited 
to  the  hoihouies  of  this  country. 

ROYE.    [SoKUE.] 

RO'YLBA,  a  Himalayan  genus  of  planle,  of  the  natural 
family  of  Labials  and  tribe  Ballotcte.  named  by  Dr.  Wallich 
in  compliment  to  Dr.  Royle,  aulhor  of  the  'IHustralions  of 
tlie  Botany  of  the  Himalayan  Mountain*  and  of  Ca^hmer  ' 
wbo  first  found  it  on  the  Sirmore  Mountains.  The  pl« 
forms  a  handsome  shiuh,  with  many  branches  and 
abundance  of  pale  green  gluucous  leave*.  It  i*  charac- 
terised by  having  the  calyx  ovate,  tubular,  lu-nervi'd,  and 
semi-quinqueBd ;  corol  shorter  than  the  calyx,  lwo-lippe<l, 
lips  unequal ;  stamens  4,  didynamous,  ascending  under  tbc 
upMr  hp  ;  anthers  bilocular  i  style  bifid. 

B.  elegatt,  tho  only  species  known,  is  called  pulkuroo  by 
tbe  natives  of  tho  mountains,  where  it  Is  ind]^Gnaus,  and 
U  employed  by  them  an  a  febrifuge.'  It  i^  suited  to  the 
ahrubberies  of  this  country. 

ROYBTON.      [HifRTFORDSHIRK] 

ROYSTON  CROW,  the  common  EngUsIi  name  for 
the  Hooded  Crou).  Corvtu  Comix,  Linn. 

Descnption.^Male.—'Re^  and  the  whole  body  flue 
greyash  colour;  throat,  wings,  and  rounded  tail  black  with 
browned  reflections ;  bill  and  feet  black ;  iris  brown.  Length 
about  22  inches. 

Female. — Less  than  the  male;  the  black  on  the  throat 
not  so  extensive  in  front  as  it  i*  in  him;  reflections  of  the 
wing*  and  tail  leit*  vivid  ;  and  the  grey  of  the  budy  more 
clouded  with  rusty  hue. 

The  young  assume  Ibe  colour  of  tbcir  parents  at  an  early 
period. 

Thi*  i*  the  Mulacchia,  Muiiacchia,  Cornaeckia,  and  Corpo 
pa^ifrniiNOof  the  Italian*;  Corneille  tanvage  ani  Curtieitle 
manlelee  ot  ihe  French  ;  Kraka  of  tbe  Swedes;  Graukmhe 
and  Nebel-krake  of  tb«GermaM  ;  and  Briinyr  Jwerddna  of 
tbe  antient  British. 

Habits,  Food,  ^.— Tlie  sea-shore  and  the  hanks  of  tidal 
riMir.  are  the  favourite  haunts  of  this  si><.'cics,  ihough  they 
ori'  trciguonily  found  far  inland,  and  animal  substance*  arc 
piLlirrtd  by  lliuiu  us  fo«d.  Sand-worms,  shell-fisb,  crua- 
luci linn,  and  other  animal  matters  left  by  the  retiring  tide 
mil  'II  lu bu  mont  welcome  to  them.  They  appear  to  be  both 
kiiiiuiug  and  eH'uirlionate.  Mr.  Selby  repoa led !y  observed 
unv  of  Ihi-au  birds  to  soar  up  tu  a  considerable  height  in  tho 
■If  with  u  cui'klu  or  muncle  m  its  bill,  and  then  drop  it  upon 
lh<'  lock  in  order  lu  obtain  the  included  8(h.  Pennant  tells 
■  pBinlul  ilory  of  its  alTcciiuo.  'One,'  says  he,  'which  had 
Ihii'ji  shot  mid  hung  by  its  legs  on  a  tr'cu  adjacent  to  the 
iii'nl,  wuj>  ditciirerud  by  its  companion  on  rciurning  from 
f-a\n:e.  It  [wn-bed  uvur  tho  dtvul  body  and  surveyed  it 
Hlli'iiiivi'ly,  us  il  in  i>xpi'clali<in  of  iis  revival;  at  length,  on 
u  nih'l)  rjiif,  thi^  crirpw  bviM);  put  in  moiion,  the  survivor, 
diri-iii'd  by  il,  duKCi'iided,  Hutlpring  round  for  a  considerable 
tiiiK-,  I'lidi'iivouriiig  lo  releax'  its  mnle  and  uttering  a  me- 
liihi  li'ily  tiTciiui ;  at  IdkI,  finding  its  cflui'ls  to  he  in  i-ain,  it 
iiiuwl  mibuui  v\f.r  lulurning  to  iiii  usual  haunts.'  The 
same  aullior  bixiover  gives  ihe  species  a  very  bad  character 
for  miwluef,  won-e  even  ilian  that  of  the  CurHon  Cruw,  and 
«ajs  that  ihev  pick  mil  ibu  eyes  uflatnbs.  mid  even  of  horses 
when  buggoJ;  wheiicu  iliuy  are  pr-iM-iilicd  in  many  places, 
and  a  price  »et  upon  Ihi'ir  bead-.  Ik'  adds  that  for  want  of 
uilmr  fuud   they  will  eal  cranbi>rri.-s  and  oiliir  mountain- 

*"'«  nest  i*  generally  built  in  trees ;  but  in  their  absence, 
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among  rocks  and  deep  chasms  in  hi11  sides.  Mr.  Sain'  ' 
who  found  it  in  the  last-mentioned  localities  in  Orknc)  - ' 
acribes  the  outside  of  tbe  ne^l  a*  composed  of  hiiih-  . 
heather  and  large  roots  or  stalkii,  and  tbe  lining  as  briii.' 
wool  and  hair :  the  three  young  in  one  nest  wbicb  be  l<  - 
into,  were  of  tbe  same  r.oloun  as  the  parents.  Thi^  '  . 
four  or   five   in  number,  are   greenish  m^ittled  v.ib  '' 

The  Hooded  Crow  is  said  to  be  more  docile  in  Icainii  \: 
speak  than  the  (^^arrion  Grow.     In  tbe  Btrlraitt  d'Oir 
the  following  qualrain  appear*  under  a  very  fair  cut  ul   i  . 

species ; — 


Gengraphical  Ditlribution. — Extensive.  In  Eunip 
widely  spread.  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway, Germany, 
land,  our  own  islands,  llaly  (where  il  is  pcrmunenl  si 
ing  to  the  Prince  uf  Caninol,  and  France  puFAess  it. 
found  at  Iceland,  in  Russia,  and  Siberia,  hut  nut  bevni: 


Lenu.     It  i 
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land.  The  Grecian  Archipelago  genemlly  poisessvs  it,  atiO  : 
occur*  in  the  countries  between  the  Black  and  the  Ca-i  : . 
seas.  Latham  stales  that  it  i*  very  common  in  some  p  i :  - 
of  India.  Sonnerat  saw  it  in  the  Philippino  Itlandv  Tl  . 
niinck  states  that  ii  swarms  in  Canninia  and  Cruatis,  j  - 
that  it  is  very  common  in  Japan. 

In  the  southern  parts  of  this  island  ihe  Hooded  Crow  i-  : 
winter  visitor,  arriving  about  the  lime  ur  ihe  appcurani  •-  . 
the  Woodcocks,  and  departing  northward  in  April.     Tli 
are  intlances  on  ri:cord  of  these  birds  breeding  a*  far  *  ■■ 
as  King's  Lynn  in  Norfolk.     In  the  north  ai.d  we*t  of  K 
land,  the  Hebrides,  and  the  Orkney  and  Sbollaud  l-':!.  . 
the  species  is  permanent  throughout  the  year.   Tbc  En.-    - 
visitors  are  supposed  lo  come  from  Sweden,  Nurwai.   : 
other  countries  lo  the  north-east.     In  the  north  of  Iri  1 
this  crow  is  indigenous.     In  the  Faroe  Inland*  it  brci.'i-. 
consideiable  numbers. 


FanV/iM.— Sometimes  entirelj  uliiic;  at  others  ci.:..- 
black  or  blackish. 

HVHRIDS. 

There  arc  several  instances  on   record  of  a  fertile  i.'- 
between  tlieCiirrion  CrijivlC'orrui  C'or^wf)  andlbcll.. 

Mr.  Wiliiami«.n  says,  'The  Hooded  Crow  has  been  l:- 
to  bleed  near  Scarbornuftb  on  two  or  ilirce  ucraBioi,- 
ono   instance  a  female  Iloudvd  Crow  was  observed  l-.-  ; 
with  a  Carrion  Crow  on  a  large  Irre  at  Hacknow.  "^ 
they  sucectniiil  in  rearing  their  young.     Tbe  Cairiun  t 
was  shot   by  the  gamekeeper,  but  the   fdlowm)!  >iii 
Hooded  Crow  returned  n  ilh  a  new  mate  of  ihc  samr  •  ■ 
hue  as  the  former  one  I o  her  old  nest.     The  Cam.. n  j 
young  Crows  ucie  again  all  shot:  ihc  old  femak-  >'«  L 
vigilance  escaped  all  theeflbrttofthc  keepers  to  dMtro,-  L 
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now  in  the  National  Gallery,  was  painted  as  a  suitable 
present  to  the  king,  on  the  occasion  of  these  negociations. 
After  the  breaking  up  of  Charles's  matchless  collection,  this 
picture  was  transferred  to  Grenoa,  hut  was  purchased  during 
the  French  revolution  from  the  Doria  family,  and  thus  re- 
stored to  this  country.  The  ceiling  of  Whitehall  was  sketched 
during  Rubens*s  stay  in  England,  but  painted  at  Antwerp 
at  a  later  period.  For  the  latter  work  he  is  said  to  have  re- 
ceived 3000/.  In  1631  Rubens  married  his  second  wife, 
Helena  Forman,  a  beautiful  girl  of  sixteen.  Her  portrait 
often  recurs  in  his  pictures.  He  was  again  employed  on  a 
mission  to  Holland  in  1633;  and  in  December  of  that  year, 
his  patroness,  the  Infanta  Isabella,  died. 

Rubens's  fame  now  stood  very  high,  and  the  commissions 
he  received  could  only  be  executed  by  the  aid  of  his  nu- 
merous and  able  pupils.  In  1635  he  became  subject  to 
gout  in  the  hands,  which  disabled  him  from  painting  with 
ease  on  a  large  scale.  Ai  the  request  of  the  authorities  of 
Antwerp,  he  executed  sketches  for  the  decoration  of  the 
arches  to  be  erected  on  the  entry  of  the  Cardinal  Infant, 
Don  Ferdinand,  the  new  regent  of  the  Low  Countries.  In 
1540  the  disease  under  which  he  had  suffered  caused  his 
death.  Ho  expired  in  the  63rd  year  of  his  age,  and  was 
buried  in  the  church  of  St.  James  at  Antwerp. 

Rubens's  personal  appearance  was  prepossessing,  and  his 
manner  and  conduct  such  as  to  make  him  generally  beloved. 
Towards  other  artists  he  acted  with  the  greatest  generosity, 
and  ho  is  said  to  have  relieved  the  poverty  of  Vandyck  by 
purchasing  all  the  pictures  which  that  artist  had  in  his 
studio. 

His  own  character  and  merits  as  a  painter  have  been  the 
subject  of  much  controversy,  and  will  probably  always  fur- 
nish matter  for  discussion. 

In  all  questions  of  literature  and  art,  we  are  never  satis- 
fied without  constantly  comparing  things  which  are  in  them- 
selves utterly  dissimilar.  The  source  of  pleasure  from  works 
of  art  is  obscure,  and  the  nature  of  the  pleasure  itself  is 
little  capable  of  definition,  but  men  think  to  obtain  greater 
precision,  and  to  arrive  at  the  reason  why  they  are  pleased, 
by  this  process  of  comparison.  To  a  certain  extent  perhaps 
we  may  succeed,  but  in  general  such  comparisons  have  a 
tendency  to  narrow  our  field  of  enjoyment,  and  to  lead  us 
to  dogmatise  on  what  cannot  be  reduced  to  fixed  rules.  A 
man  may  derive  greater  satisfaction  from  the  works  of  Pe- 
rugino  or  Francesco  Francia  than  from  those  of  Rubens  or 
Teniers;  he  may  feel  the  beauty  of  the  Parthenon  more 
than  that  of  Strasburg  cathedral;  but  he  is  not  therefore 
justified  in  saying  that  Rubens  was  a  bad  painter,  or  that 
Erwin  of  Steinbach  was  an  indiflferent  architect 

The  principal  sources  of  pleasure  in  painting  appear  to 
be  form,  composition,  colour,  and,  the  highest  of  all,  the 
expression  of  human  character  and  action.  The  subdi- 
visions of  this  last  branch  are  of  course  infinite,  and  com- 
prise the  higher  and  holier  feelings,  as  well  as  those  which 
are  more  properly  a  portion  of  our  animal  nature.  In  those 
parts  of  his  art  which  act  immediately  on  the  senses,  Rubens 
was  without  doubt  a  great  master.  He  understood  the 
perfect  management  of  light  and  shade,  of  composi- 
tion, and  of  colour.  If  his  merits  are  disputed,  it  is  with 
reference  tc  the  subjects  which  he  painted  and  to  his 
mode  of  treating  them,  not  to  his  technical  skill.  Before 
his  visit  to  Italy  he  had  acquired  an  individual  cha- 
racter as  an  artist.  The  fruit  of  his  labours  there  was 
not  a  crude  mass  of  detached  imitations,  but,  whilst  he 
carefully  studied  the  great  masters  at  Venice  and  else- 
where, his  vigorous  genius  assimilated  and  appropriated  to 
itself  all  that  it  took  up  or  borrowed.  The  excess  of  indivi- 
dual peculiarity  in  Rubens  certainly  amounts  to  manner  in 
the  narrower  sense  of  the  word.  That  peculiarity  of  feeling 
too  did  not  dwell  on  the  forms  which  are  best  fitted  for  ex- 
pressing the  tranquil  and  devotional  sentiments  which  pre- 
vail in  early  Christian  art,  but  still,  such  as  it  was,  it  was 
eminently  characteristic  of  a  great  painter.  Sculpture  ex- 
ceeds painting  in  its  power  of  expressing  form,  and  equals 
it  in  that  of  portraying  fixed  diameter;  but  painting  only 
san  express  the  tumult  and  energy  of  human  action  in  full 
power  and  motion.  In  this  Ruliens  excelled,  and  it  is 
surely  no  mean  excellence.  We  are  ready  to  grant  that  his 
Madonnas  are,  for  the  most  part,  clumsy  and  undignified: 
that  their  forms  are  unfitted  for  the  being  whom  they  repre- 
sent; and  that  exaggeration  sometimes  disfigures  scenes 
where  quiet  and  holy  feelings  would  be  more  in  place. 
Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  stronger  human  passions  and 


actions  have  an  intense  interest  for  mankind.  The  an  (mil 
energy  and  the  sensual  characteristics  of  man  are  a  tiart  of 
that  complex  whole  which  we  call  human  nature,  altliou^h 
they  are  not  the  most  elevated  part.  If  art  is  to  repre^'..t 
man  as  he  is,  these  elements  cannot  be  wholly  overlooL<*«L 
The  Greek  drama  displayed  them  too  glaringly  in  the  uhicn 
comedy,  and  Greek  sculpture  embodied  them  in  its  fa«n» 
and  satyrs.  An  acute  sense  of  beauty  indeed  gcnentU 
softened  the  more  disgusting  features,  and  we  might  y^i^u 
that  Rubens  had  beenoftener  touched  with  similar  scrup'*-*. 
We  must  take  him  however  as  he  is;  with  all  his  terhtit<  ai 
excellence,  and  with  all  the  incomparable  energ)'  and  hcart.- 
ness  which  animates  his  best  works.  In  them  there  is  nor.e 
of  that  idle  filling  up  of  vacant  corners,  or  that  insertion  oi 
cold  academic  figures  wholly  unconcerned  with  the  trvn*M 
portrayed,  which  we  find  in  works  of  the  same  ki-  i 
by  other  masters.  If  we  look  at  Rubens's  ViUa^  Fr-f. 
in  the  Louvre,  the  ring  of  peasants  wheel  round  in  the 
dance  with  a  drunken  merriment  which  seems  in  act*.«l 
motion  before  us.  The  smaller  picture  of  the  lAst  JutlgiDcnt. 
at  Munich,  is  just  as  wonderful  for  this  quality  of  mo***- 
ment,  as  for  its  glorious  colour  and  execution.  His  Baitl** 
of  the  Amazons,  in  the  same  collection,  conveya.  m  a  in«f^: 
wonderful  degree,  the  struggle  and  energy  of  a  oomb»t. 
Action  and  life  he  never  failed  to  represent  as  no  utb(.T 
painter  has  done  before  or  since,  and  this  alone*  in  t»ur 
opinion,  entitles  him  to  a  place  in  the  very  foremost  ta:... 
of  artists. 

In  landscape,  Rubens's  facility  of  execution  and  gorgei^u* 
colour  produce  a  marvellous  effect.  His  hunting- pieces  tt*^i  i 
portraits  are  equally  celebrated.  The  picture  rommoni* 
referred  to  as  the  chef-d'oeuvre  of  Rubens  is  the  Defect. t 
from  the  Cross,  at  Antwerp.  The  best  of  his  works  arv  vi 
the  Munich  gallery  (principally  derived  from  theDusseldurf 
collection)  and  at  Blenheim  and  Vienna.  Many  line  p.t - 
tures  by  him  remain  in  Spain,  and  many  of  course  at  Au- 
twerp. 

His  principal  pupils  were  Vandyck,  Jordaens,  Van  Thul- 
den,  Krayer,  Diepenbeck,  and  Quell  in,  but  most  of  tbeni 
imitated  the  outward  characteristics  of  their  master  witbuu: 
catching  his  fire  and  energy.  The  engravers  of  his  scli«x>l. 
such  as  Pontius  and  Bolswert,  succeeded  admirably  in  ci>n- 
veying  the  general  character  of  those  pictures  which  it  woui'l 
seem  most  difficult  to  translate  into  mere  black  and  white. 

We  may  conclude  by  saying  that  Rubens  did  thai  f  r 
his  country  which  has  rarely  if  ever  been  aocompli»hvd 
for  any  other  land.  At  the  time  of  John  and  Hubeit  «an 
Eyck,  the  school  of  Flanders  had  obtained  thehigheatt  pii<-.. 
of  excellence.  Those  artists  united  a  diligent  and  minute 
observation  of  nature  to  the  finest  technical  skill  and  the 
most  succ^issful  delineation  of  character  and  feeling.  At  & 
later  period  this  excellence  had  vanishe<l,  and  given  wnv  t<i 
the  crude  and  affected  imitation  of  the  Italian  ma-tcr* 
which  we  find  in  Mabuse  and  Van  Orlav.     Rubens  huw«r\  %ii 

m 

a  second  time  placed  the  Low  Countries  in  the  first  rank,  an  \ 
by  bis  own  genius  restored  to  them  a  reputation  diffcient 
indeed  in  kind,  but  perhaps  equal  in  degree  to  that  wr:-  * 
they  had  formerly  enjoyed. 

(Peter  I\iul  Bubens,  hii  Life  and  Genius,  translated  fr  n 
the  German  of  Dr.  Waagen,  by  Robert  R.  Noel,  edited  !  i 
Mrs.  Jameson,  London,  1840,  whence  the  greater  part  nf  t : 
information  contained  in  this  article  is  taken;  Edinh,'j\ 
Review,  No.  146.) 

RU'BIA,  a  genus  containing  about  forty  specie«»  four' . 
both  in  Europe  and  Asia.    It  belongs  to  the  very  U'cv 
natural  family  of  Rubiacese,  to  which  it  gives   the  nai;. 
which  it  itself  derives  from  ruber  {red),  in  allusion  to  t.-« 
red  colour  yielded  by  many  of  the  species.    This  ^nus    i 
characterised  by  flowers  monopetalous,  superior;  i  il«   a 
the  calyx  ovate  globose,  limb  scarcely  any;  corol  sub-ccm- 
panulate,  rotate,  5-paEtite ;  stamens  4-5,  short;  style*  t«.>, 
short;  berries  two,  one-seeded.    Amongst  the   numerous 
species  several  are  employed  in  medicine  and  in  the  Ar:v. 
in  the  latter  for  the  sake  of  the  colouring  matter,  whir^  .^ 
contained  in  the  roots.  R.  tinctorum,  madder,  has  been  )  :  : 
known,  and  was  employed  in  me<licine  even  in  the  tiaio  . 
Hippocrates,  but  is  valued  chiefly  as  a  dye.     It  is  a  n&tt\.* 
of  Europe  and  Asia  Minor,  but  is  now  extensively  cultn.i  •  i 
in   Holland  and    France;. the  culture  has  likewi^  I 
attempted,  and  successfully,  in  this  countr>',  but  ilio  K  ... 
lish  madder  could  not  be  sold  so  cheap  as  the  foreign:  .:    > 
therefore  still    largely   imported,  chiefly   from    Holla  ii.-^. 
France,  Italy,  Turkey,  though  since  cochineal  lias  become 
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serrated  leaflets,  downy  beneath  ;  flowers  of  an  agreeable 
purpli&h  colour,  on  terminal  peduncles.  It  is  an  elegant 
shnib,  growing  to  the  height  of  four  or  five  feet.  It  flowers 
in  April  and  May,  and  has  a  large  dark-yellow  fruit,  of  an 
acid  and  astringent  taste.  It  was  brought  from  the  banks 
of  the  Columbia  river,  in  North  America,  by  Mr.  Douglas, 
in  1887,  and  is  very  deserving  of  cultivation. 

Rubus/rutioo9U4t  Shrubby  Bramble,  or  Common  Black- 
berry, is  one  of  the  most  common  species  of  the  genus.  It 
has  a  9-ang1ed  erect  stem,  rather  tomentose,  bearing  re- 
curved prickles,  3-5  leaflets,  each  on  a  secondary  petiole ; 
rose-coldured  or  white  flowers  arranged  on  a  panicle  ;  re- 
flexed  sepals,  almost  without  prickles ;  purplish  black  fruit. 
It  is  a  native  of  almost  all  Europe,  in  hedges,  thickets,  and 
woods.  There  are  not  less  than  ten  generally  admitted 
varieties  of  this  species,  and  some  botanists  make  many 
more.  The  fruit  of  this  species  and  its  varieties  are  well 
known  as  blackberries,  or  bumblekites,  and  also  scald-ber- 
ries, from  their  supposed  power  of  giving  scald-head  to  chil- 
dren. Wherever  they  grow,  they  are  picked  by  the  children  of 
the  district  on  account  of  their  agreeable  acid  flavour.  Some- 
times they  are  employed  in  making  an  inferior  wine,  and  also 
for  the  distillation  of  a  spirit.  They  are  frequently  used  by 
the  inhabitants  of  rural  districts  for  making  tarts.  Tlie  red 
muscat  of  Toulon  is  coloured  by  their  juice.  Medical  pro- 
perties have  been  attributed  to  them,  but  they  are  not  now 
used.  Both  the  fVuit  and  leaves  are  employed  in  the  arts, 
for  colouring  and  dyeing.  The  R./ruticosw  is  a  good  plant 
for  growing  on  loose  dry  ground  for  the  purpose  of  fixing 
it  previous  to  planting  forest-trees.  The  shoots  are  used  by 
ihalchers  for  bindin^^  their  straw,  and  also  for  making  bee- 
hives. It  is  sometimes  cultivated  in  order  to  produce  a 
picturesQue  elFect  in  gardening. 

One  of  the  most  niminuti^  plants  of  the  genus  is  the 
/?.  arctirui,  the  Arctic  Bramble.  It  has  three  glabrous  ob- 
tusely-serrated leaflets,  no  runners,  stem  bearing  only  one 
flower,  and  without  prickles,  the  petals  notched.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  mountainous  and  colder  regions  of  Europe. 
Its  stem  never  attains  a  {[greater  height  than  six  inches,  and 
is  furnished  with  from  three  to  four  leaves,  with  a  single 
largo  deep  roso-coloured  flower,  which  is  succeeded  by  a 
purplish  red  fruit  highly  prized  for  its  flavour  among  the 
Swedes. 

A  third  division  of  the  brambles  have  their  leaves  singly 
lobed,  not  digitate  or  pinnate.  A  well  known  species  of 
this  division  is  H.  odoraius,  the  Sweet-scented  Bramble.  It 
has  an  upright  stem,  with  lar^o  showy  red  flowers,  nume- 
rous ovate  velvety  carpels,  and  red  fruit.  It  is  a  native  of 
North  America,  in  the  woods  of  Canada,  and  the  Allcg- 
hanicj.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  four  or  five  feet,  and  is 
called  odnrattts  on  account  of  the  fragrance  of  its  foliage. 
Another  American  species,  resembling  the  last,  is  the  B. 
nutkanus,  the  Nootka- Sound  Bramble.  It  flowers  from 
May  to  October.  Its  flowei-s  are  white,  succeeded  by  large 
red  berries. 

Rubus  chamipmortis,  the  Cloud-berrr,  is  known  by  its 
diu»cious  flowers.  simplc-lt)bod  leaves,  and  herbaceous  single- 
flowered  stem  without  prickles.  It  grows  in  great  abun- 
dance on  the  Scotch  Hiijhlands.  and,  under  tl»e  name  of 
roebuck-berries  and  knot-berries,  the  fruit  is  gathered  in 
great  quantities  by  the  inhabitants  of  those  districts.  They 
huve  an  agreeable  flavour,  and  form  a  useful  article  of  diet 
where  they  grow  in  suflicient  number  to  be  worth  gathering. 
This  plant  is  one  of  the  smallest  of  the  genus,  never  grow- 
ing more  than  eight  or  ten  inches  high.  It  is  the  badge  of 
the  clan  of  M'Karlanc. 

Further  information  on  the  genus  Rubus  is  contained  in 
Hooker's  *  British  Flora;'  Lindley's  •  Synop«»is  of  the  British 
Flora  ;•  Don's  •Miller's  Dictionary ;'  Weihe  and  Necs' 
*  Rubi  Germanici ;'  and  I^udon's  'Arboretum.' 

RUBY.    [CoRrNDi'M.] 

RUD  or  RED  EYE.     [Lsrciscrs.] 

RUDBE'CKIA.  a  genus  of  plants  dedicated  by  Linnscus 
to  the  memory  of  his  predecessors  the  Rud becks,  father 
and  son,  in  the  botanical  chair  at  Up-^al.  It  belongs  to  the 
natural  order  Composiis,  and  possesses  many  species. 
Some  of  these  are  well  known  in  gardens.  They  are  her- 
Inceous.  biennial,  and  perennial.  All  the  sorts  may  be 
raided  from  seeds,  which  should  be  sown  in  April,  and  when 
tlie  plants  are  two  or  three  inches  high  they  may  be  pricked 
out  into  nursery- rows  till  autumn,  when  ihey  should  be 
'anted  out  where  they  are  to  remain.^  They  may  also  be 

^■ted  by  ofTseU.! 


RUDDER.    [SikiP.] 

RUDDIMAN.  THOMAS,  was  bom  in  October,  1674. 
at  Raggel,  in  the  parish  of  Boy n die  and  county  of  IWntl. 
Scotland.    He  was  instructed  in  Latin  in  the  parish  M:h'»^; 
of  Boyndie,  where  he  made  a  rapid  progress.    At  the  t^i*^  \>t 
sixteen  he  obtained,  at  Kmg'i  College,  Aberdeen,  th«  Um*. 
exhibition  or  bursary  of  the  year»  on  account  of  bit  supenox 
knowledge  of  Latin.    Here  he  studied  four  yeara,  and  then 
took  his  degree  of  matter  of  arit,  at  which  time  he  waa  we<l 
read  in  the  Roman  classics.    Soon  after  this  be  eti^agt'-i 
himself  as  tutor  in  a  private  family,  and  in  the  eouriM;  •.. 
another  year  he   became  scboolmaater  of  the  pari<»h  v( 
Lawrence- Kirk.     He  remained  here  three  years  and  a  h*..', 
and  then,  through  the  interest  oi  Dr.  Pitcairne,  he  wa»  ap- 
pointed assistant-keeper  of  the  advocates'  library  at  Edin- 
burgh.    In  this  ofiice,  though  he  had' good  opportunities  .  t 
becoming  known,  and  of  reading  and  teaching  for  his  funti-r 
improvement,  yet  his  pecuniary  advantages  were  ao  smAll 
that  he  was  obliged,  in  1707,  to  commence  auctioneer.     Ii 
the  same  year  he  published  ao  edition  of  Voluaenu»'»  *  Di^ 
logue  on  Tranquillity  of  Mind,'  with  a  Life  of  Volaseou».  <•• 
Wilson,  prefixed.    In  1709  he  published  Johnston's  Litiu 
'Poetical  Paraphrase  of  Solomon's  Song'  and Johnfttou'a 
' Cantica.'    He  M'as  next  invited  by  the  magistrates  of  Dun- 
dee to  be  rector  of  the  grammar-school  theve,  but  he  detlii  ^- : 
the  ofl'er.    In  1713  his  friend  Dr.  Pitcairne  died,  and  Ru  1 
diman,  being  still  an  auctioneer,  managed  the  sale  uf  U  « 
library,  which  wks  purchased  by  Peter  the  Great,  empemr 
of  Russia.    In  1714  he  published  his  '  RudimenU  of  tl..? 
Latin  Tongue,'  a  book  which  is  well  known,  and  is  atiU  u«. ; 
in  most  of  the  schools  in  Scotland.    In  1715  he  publLxU*  . 
an  edition  of  Buchanan's  works,  in  two  volumes,  foliu,  auti  il 
the  same  year  he  commenced  printer,  in  partnership  wiih 
brother  who  had  been  brought  up  to  the  business ;  and  ^4  lue 
years  afterwards  he  was  appointed  printer  to  the  Uniier^.* 
of  Edinburgh.    He  published,  in  1725,  the  first  part  of  ii  \ 
'GrammaticcD  Latins  Institutiones,'  which  treats  of  et\tn  ' 
logy  ;  and  in  1732,  the  second  part,  which  treau  of  s>'ntM\ 
He  also  wrote  a  copious  treatise  on  prosody,  but  public >.•  ' 
only  an  abridgement  of  it.    After  this  time  he  was  tiui'. 
principal  keeper  of  the  advocates'  library.      In    1 73v  i  - 
publisned  Anderson's  '  Diploniata  et  Numismata  Sroisir 
During  the  latter  part  of  his   life  he  was  engaged  v*  " 
much  in  controversy  with  diflerent  persons.     UowertT 
1751  he  found  time   to  put  forth  an  edition  of  Li\v.  .. 
four  vols.  12mo ,  which  Dr.  Harwood  pronounces  one  . . 
the  most  accurate  editions   ever  published.      About   t:.  « 
time  he    resi.:ned   his   post   of  keeper  of  the  advocate^* 
library,  and  was  succeeded  by  David  Hume. 

Ruddiman  died  at  Edinburgh,  January  19.  1757,  in  t),. 
eighty- third  year  of  his  age.  He  was  author  or  ediii>i  <. 
some  other  publications,  besides  those  above  mentjoi:*  . 
and  among  them  'The  Caledonian  Mercury,'  ftom  wh:c 
he  is  said  to  have  derived  more  profit  than  reputation. 
Life  of  Ruddiman  was  published  by  Mr.  George  Ch&lm> 
1794,  8vo. 

(ChaXmen's  Biographical  Dictionary ;  Biograpkte  / 
versclle.) 

RUDGELEY.    [Staffordshire.] 

RUDING.  ROGERS,  was  born  at  Leicester,  Aueu.* 
1751.     He  was  the  second  son  of  Rogers  Ruding,  K-h-j  . 
Westcotes,  a  member  of  a  highly  respeciable  Ihmily,  of  « li 
notices  maybe  found  in  Nichols's  *  Leicestershire.*    It: 
gentleman  was  receiver-general  for  the  county,  and  a*  suv 
came  to  London  to  pay  the  identical  money  that  hv  u 
ceived  into  the  Treasury.    A  friend,  to  whom  Rudiiu:  lu.- 
tioned  this  circumstance,  suggests  the  possibility  that   \i 
primitive  mode  of  transacting  business  may  havecontrihui 
in  some  degree  to  direct  the  mind  of  his  Kon  to  the  %u\**^ 
cf  money  transactions.    The  subject  of  this  article  was  i^i 
cated  at  Alerton  College.  Oxford,  of  which  be  was  souxi- 1  » 
Fellow,  and  by  which  he  was  presente<I,  in   1793.  tu  • 
vicarage  of  Maldon  and  Chesyington,  two  small  adjo.i..' 
parishes  in  Surrev,  which  are  always  held  together,  it   i. 
legally  united.     lie  took  the  dt^grees  of  B.A.,  1771  :   M  A 
1775;  and  B.D.,  1782.    Mr.  Ruding  married  a  cou^  u 
the  same  name,  and  by  her  had  three  sons,  none  of  u  h. 
survived  him.  and  two  daughters. 

Ruding's  attention  appears  to  have  been  early  dirtM-t. 
to   the  defects  of  our  monetary  system,  and  in  tr*-^    " 
published  a  pamphlet,  entitled  *A  Proposal  for  ru»u  -: 
the   antient  Constitution  of  the   Mint,  so  far  aa    rvUi. 
to  the  expense  of  Coinage;    together  with  a  pUa    i 
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the  reign  oi  Trajan,  about  the  beginning  of  the  second  cen- 
tury after  Christ.  He  is  sometimes  coni'ounded  with  Menius 
Rufus,  the  inventor  of  several  compound  medicines,  who 
however  must  have  lived  long  before  the  reign  of  Trajan,  as 
he  is  quoted  by  Andromachus  (Galen,  De  Compos.  Medicam. 
sec.  Loco,  lib.  vii.,  torn,  xiii.,  cap.  v.,  p.  92),  who  was  archiater 
to  the  emperor  Nero.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  events  oi  his 
life,  except  that  he  wrote  several  works,  of  which  the  titles 
are  preserved  by  Galen  and  Suidas,  and  three  are  still 
extant. 

The  first  consists  of  three  or  four  books,*  entitled  npi 
uvo/tafftac  twv  rov  avOputicov  fiopiuv,  *De  Appcllationibus 
Partium  Ck)rporis  Human i,*  which  are  chiefly  valuable  for 
the  information  they  impart  concerning  the  state  of  anato- 
mical science  before  the  time  of  Galen.  His  principal  ob- 
ject in  this  work  was  to  give  a  general  idea  of  anatomy,  and 
particularly  to  prevent  the  medical  students  of  his  time  from 
making  mistakes  in  reading  the  antient  authors,  who  do  not 
always  call  the  same  parts  of  the  body  by  the  same  name. 
From  what  Rufus  says  in  this  book  (p.  33),  we  find  that  all 
the  anatomical  demonstrations  were  made  upon  beasts. 
(Compare  Theophilus,  '  De  Corp.  Hum.  Fabr.,*  lib.  v.,  cap. 
ii.,  who  says,  '  choose  an  ape  for  dissection,  if  you  have 
one ;  if  not,  take  a  bear ;  and  if  you  have  not  a  bear,  take 
any  animal  you  can  get.')  He  considered  the  spleen  to 
be  absolutely  useless,  (p.  59.)  We  fiiid  also  in  the  same 
book,  that  the  nerves  now  called  recurrent  were  then  quite 
recently  discovered.  'The  antients,*  said  Rufus  (p.  42), 
called  the  arteries  of  the  neck  capwri^ec*  or  Kapuruot,  because 
they  believed  that  when  they  were  pressed  hard,  the  animal 
became  sleepy  and  lost  its  voice ;  but  in  our  age  it  has  been 
discovered  that  this  accident  does  not  proceed  from  pressing 
upon  these  arteries,  but  upon  the  nerves  contiguous  to 
them.'  He  shows  that  the  nerves  proceed  from  the  brain, 
and  he  divides  them  into  two  classes,  those  of  sensibility 
and  those  of  motion  (p.  36),  though,  like  Ce\sus(De  Medic, 
hb.  vii.,  cap.  18,  p.  413,  ed.  Argent.),  he  reckons  (p.  41; 
compare  p.  43)  among  them  the  cremaster  muscle.  (Julius 
Pollux,  himself  a  contemporary  of  Galen,  gives  also  the 
name  of  vivpa  to  the  ligaments  which  unite  the  bones :  Ono- 
mast,,  lib.  ii.,  cap,  5,  segm.  234,  p.  263.)  According  to 
Sprengel  {Hist,  de  la  Med.),  he  was  the  first  to  dchcribe, 
though  very  imperfectly,  the  ^ommi^sure  of  the  optic  nerves 
at  the  height  of  the  infundibulura,  and  the  fibres  which 
they  receive  from  that  part  of  the  brain,  (p.  54.)  He  clearly 
describes  the  capsule  of  the  crystalline  lens  by  the  term 
vfinp  ^aKondii^,  lenticular  membrane,  (p.  37.)  He  con- 
sidered the  heart  to  be  the  seat  of  life,  and  noticed  that  the 
loft  ventricle  is  smaller  and  thicker  than  the  right,  (p.  37.) 
This  work  was  first  published  in  a  Latin  translation,  by  J.  P. 
Crassus,  with  Aretsus,  Venet.,  J  552.  4to. 

The  next  work  of  his  that  remains  is  a  valuable  little 
treatise,  rtpl  rdv  iv  vi<ppott  koI  kvoth  »a0wv,  •  De  Renum 
Vesicaque  Morbis,*  in  which  however  there  is  nothing  that 
requires  particular  notice  here.  The  third  is  a  fragment, 
iripi  T&v  ^apiioKiMtv  KaOapTtKtHv,  •  De  Medicamentis  Purgan- 
tibus.' 

These  three  works  were  first  published  in  Greek,  by  J. 
Goupyl,  Paris,  8vo.,  1654.  There  is  an  edition  by  Clinch, 
Greek  and  Latin,  Lend..  1 726, 4to.,  which  is  not  of  much  value. 
The  most  complete  is  that  by  Matthsei,  Mosq.,  1806,  8vo., 
GriDce,  in  which  he  has  supnlied,  from  a  manuscript  at  Mos- 
cow, several  fragments  that  bad  never  before  been  published. 
A  Latin  translation  of  Rufus  is  inserted  in  the '  Medicos  Artis 
Principes,'  by  H.  Stephens,  Paris,  1567,  fol.  Some  Greek 
fragments  are  to  be  found  in  the  fourth  volume  (pp.  198- 
200)  of  the  collection  of  *  Classic!  Auctorcs  d  Vatican  is  Co- 
dicibus  editi,'  published  by  Angelo  Mai,  Romsa,  8vo.,  1831. 
C.  G.  Kiihn  published.  Lips.,  1831,  '  Rufi  Ephesii  de  Me- 
dicam. Purgant.  Fragm.  6  Cod.  Paris,  dcscript. ;'  and  F. 
Osann  wrote  a  dissertation,  '  De  Loco  Rufi  Ephes.  Med.  ap. 
Onbasium  servato,  sive  de  Peste  Lib.,' Giss.,  1833.  There  are 
also  several  fragments  preserved  by  Oribasius  and  Aetius 
and  among  the  rest  the  formula  for  the  composition  of  a 
celebrated  medicine  called  Hiera  (Oribas.,  Synops.,  Hb.  iii., 
pp.  121,  122),  which  appears  to  have  been  a  common  name 
among  the  antients,  for  what  may  be  called  patent  medicines, 
as  Aetius  has  inserted  in  his  compilation  (Tetrab.  i.,  serm. 
3,  cap.  114)  the  formula  of  one  called,  after  the  celebrated 
Archi^enes,  '  Hiera  Archigenis.* 

Haller  is  inclined  to  attribute  to  Rufus  {Biblioth,  Boian., 

*  Th<>r«  are  in  fact  only  tkrM  boulu«  u  the  seooud  ii  a  tort  of  alter  primus, 
or  later  cdiUon  of  the  flmt  I 


torn,  i,  p.  108)  an  anonymous  fragment  of  one  hundred  ar.d 
ninety  Greek  hexameter  verses,  rtpi  /Boravwv,  *  De  Virih  n 
Herbarum,'  which  was  fii-st  published  in  the  Aldine  e^liii  in 
of  Dioscondes,  Venet.,  1518.  4to.,  p.  231,  &c.,  and  whicii  i* 
inserted  by  Fabricius,  with  Greek  scholia  and  a  Latin  iian> 
lation  and  notes,  by  J.  Rentorf,  in  his  *  Bibliotheca  Gra^ca,' 
tom.  ii.,  pp.  629-661  (old  edit).     Fabricius  and  others  ha\( 
also  been  of  the  same  opinion.    Hermann,  on  n>etr.rj. 
grounds  (0?7)Atco,  Lips.,  1805,  8vo.,  pp.  717,  760.  761,  &r  i. 
determines  the  writer  to  have  lived  some  time  between  ]kU 
netho,  the  author  of  the  AwortXiofutrucd^  and  NonnuK,  t:  •- 
author  of  the  *  Dionysiaca ; '    but  this  date  is  sufiiciciii.) 
vague.    Rufus  certainly  composed  a  poem  m  Greek  litxj- 
meters,  rtpi  fioravuv,  in  four  books,  which  are  mentiobr'i 
by  Galen  (De  Factdi.  Simplic,  Medic.^  lib.  vi.,  Prnfat.,  torn, 
xi.,  p.  796,  ed.  Kiihn),  and  of  which  he  quotes  a  few  1  uvy 
(De  Compos,  Medic,  sec.  Loca,  lib.  i.,  cap.  1,  tom.  xii..  \ 
425);  but  this  is  supposed  by  Choulant  iHandbuck  der  k*ii 
cherkunde  fur  die  Aeltere  Medicin,  Svo.,  Leipsig,  ibJ^i  i 
have  been  quite  a  different  work  from  the  fragment  now»|iuk< . . 
of,  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  so  scientific  and  sensible  a  ph\ 
sician  as  Rufus  would  not  have  written  anything  so  fuil  it. 
popular  superstitions  and  absurdities.    The  fragment  Uc;.i  < 
of  thirteen  different  plants  in  as  many  chapters,  invhu.. 
says  Haller,  *  Medicarura  virium   adest  farrago  veraiuiu  k  . 
falsarum.' 
RUGBY.    [Warwickshire.] 

RUGEN  is  the  largest  of  all  the  islands  belonging  to  Ci«  -  - 
many,  and,  together  with  several  small  adjacent ~i^1.im  .. 
forms  the  circle  of  Bergen  in  the  government  of  StraUund.  . . 
the  province  of  Pomerania.    This  island  has  an  area  of  * 
square  miles  and  was  formerly  much  larger:  a  |art  «■.'    '. 
probably  above  one  half,  was  swallowed  up  in  the  mi<! 
ages  by  the  sea.     It  is  separated  from  the  continent,  m 
which  it  is  suppo&ed  to  have  been  formerly  joined,  )>i  . 
arm  of  the  sea  at  least  a  mile  broad.    Its  shape  is  ver}  i:  .• 
gular,  being  deeply  indented  by  the  sea  in  various  dtrectvi.v 
so  as  to  look  like  a  number  of  peninsulas  un  ted  by  a  n  -.  - 
paratively  small  nucleus  in  the  centre.    On  the  cast  nido  i: 
pcninsula  of  Jasmund  is  connected  with  the  maitilai.d  ' 
the  steep  ridge  called  Prora,  and  by  a  long,  narrow,  and  ir. 
wall  of  hint,  gi-anite,  and  porphyry  boulders.     In  this  p«*!i  : 
sula  is  the  Stubbenitz.  a  considerable  beech-forest,  rN>Mi^ 
ing  the  Berg  or  Black  Lake,  an  oval  spot  surrounded  w  \  , 
high  wall,  which  is  believed  to  be  the  plare  where  the  / 
dess  Herthawas  worshipped.  (Tacitus,  Germ.,  c.  40.)      i 
whole  island  abounds  in  grotesque  and  romantic  rrt*r.i"\ 
On  the  west  it  is  level,  but  rises  in  the  interior,  ar.«i  t 
northern  coasts  consist  in  general  of  rugged  steep  rh ' 
cliffs.    One  of  the  most  considerable  eminences    in  i  • 
island   is  Mount  Rugard,  on  which  the  residence  <>f  ;1 1 
princes  formerly  stood.  On  the  north  point  of  Ja^Dund  is  tl: 
Stubbenkammer,  a  lofty  chalk  ells',  which  rises  T|eq>*  :•.)  - 
cularly  from  the  sea  in  the  most  irregular  forms.   The  h^-l. 
est  point,  565  feet  (some  say  543  feet)  above  the  sea.  isra  ..  . 
the  Konip^stuhl  (the  king*s  chair, or  King  Frederic  Wdl.an.  - 
chair),  from  which  a  flight  of  600  steps  cut  in  the  rock  le..  '< 
down  to  the  strand.    Jasmund  is  connected  by  a  narnm  v  r  ; 
of  alluvial  soil  with  the   peninsula  of  Wittow,  a  Icvvl  ir 
with  a  rich  soil,  terminating  mi  the  promontory  of  ArU. . 
the  most  northern  point  of  Germany.     Arkona  cont;i'f.'  •♦ 
very  strong  fortress,  which  was  taken  in  1168  by  XWW- 
mar  I.,  king  of  Denmark,  who  destroyed  the  chief  tein; . 
the  god  Swantewic,  who  was  highly  revered  by  the  h«ai:.! 
of  the  north.    Large  tumuli  (called  Hunengraber),  are  •' 
in  several  parts.    The  whole  island,  especially  the  i « * 
sulas  of  Wittow  and  Jasmund,  is  much  more  fertile  :t. 
the  continental  part  of  the  government  of  StraKutxl.  .. 
produces  much  corn.    The  number  of  cattle  is  consirU  r  i-  - 
and  the  fisheries  productive.    The  inhabitants  anioui:: 
29,000 ;  they  ai-e  very  industrious,  expert  sailors  and  H^i  ■ 
men,  and  very  hospitable.    The  nobility  are  very  nunivn    > 
Bergen,  the  capital  of  the  island,  has  2600  inhabit ii  : 
Rilgen  is  much  frequented  by  travellers  on  account  of 
beautiful  scenery,  and  fur  the  benefit  of  the  sea>hath 
This  island  was  ceded  to  Prussia  in  1815,  as  a  p^n 
Swedish  Pomerania. 

(Hasscr»  Geography,  vol.  iii.;   Conversations  Lej-  -  - 
Stein  ;  Cannabich,  &c.) 

RU'HNKEN.  DAVID,  was  born  in  1723,  at  Stdpo  .: 
Pomerania.    His  parents,  who  were  in  good  cirrum^tai  ri .. 
soon  discovered  the  promising  talents  of  the  boy,  and,  si- .  - 
a  course  of  elementary  instruction,  they  sent  him  to  t:..- 
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RULE,  RULER.  In  a  mechanical  sense  these  wordft 
are  both  used  for  a  straight  piece  of  wood,  brass,  or  ivory, 
from  which  a  straight  line  is  drawn  on  paper  by  guiding  a 
pen  or  pencil  alon^  the  ed^e.  These  rules  or  rulers  are 
convenient  for  the  laying  down  of  scales,  on  which  point  see 
Scale;  Sector;  Slidi no-Rule. 

The  word  rule,  in  its  more  common  sense,  means  ■  set  of 
directions  for  the  attainment  of  any  required  object,  and 
various  rules  will  be  found  in  this  work,  scattered  under 
many  heads.  The  word  rule  is  generally  dropped ;  thus  we 
do  not  speak  of  the  rule  of  addition,  or  the  rule  of  subtrac- 
tion, but  simply  of  addition  or  subtraction.  In  some  iso- 
lated cases  the  word  rule  is  most  usually  retained,  as  in  the 
rule  of  three  [Three,  Rule  of]  and  the  rule  of  false. 
[False  Position.]       ' 

A  rule  differs  from  an  als;ebraical  formula  only  in  the 
language  employed ;  both  the  former  and  the  latter  indi- 
cate processes  to  the  mind.  The  rule  describes  its  data  at 
length,  and  requires  many  more  signs  than  the  formula, 
which  however  is  much  more  intelligible  than  the  rule,  as 
soon  as  its  symbols  are  well  understood.  For  example, 
when  it  is  known  that  a,  b,  c  are  the  units  in  the  sides  of  a 
right-angled  triangle,  the  formula  for  determining  c  is — 

c  =  V(a«  +  ^): 
the  rule  is— To  find  the  hypothenuse  of  a  right-angled 
triangle,  multiply  the  number  of  units  in  each  side  by  itself, 
add  the  products,  and  extract  the  square  root  of  the  sum : 
this  square  root  is  the  number  of  units  in  the  hypothenuse 
required.  It  might  perhaps  be  thought  that  the  preceding 
rule  might  have  been  expressed  more  briefly,  but  the  prac- 
tice of  abbreviating  the  language  of  rules  is  almost  sure  to 
destroy  the  sort  of  advantage  which,  in  one  point  of  view, 
they  possess  over  a  formula.  A  rule  should  embody  a  de- 
scription of  the  object  to  be  gained,  and  the  process  by  which 
it  is  to  be  ^ined ;  it  should  also  point  out  the  step  at  which 
it  is  gained,  and  everything  necessary  to  describe  the  result. 
It  should  even  specify  the  case  in  which  the  rule  is  to  be 
used,  or  that  in  which  it  becomes  necessary  rather  than  any 
other ;  and  should  be  so  complete  in  itself,  that  any  reader 
of  that  class  to  whom  the  book  is  addressed  might  learn  all 
it  teaches  (that  is,  everything  but  the  demonstration)  by 
reading  only  what  comes  between  the  word  Rule  and  the 
full  stop  at  the  end  of  it.  Thus,  though  we  have  described 
the  preceding  rule  in  words  which  some  persons  may  think 
too  many,  we  should  say  that  they  are  not  too  many  for  the 
student  who  is  somewhat  of  a  mathematician,  and  too  few 
for  the  beginner.  For  the  latter  we  should  state  as  follows : 
— To  find  the  hvpothenuse  of  a  right-angled  triangle  of 
M  hich  the  two  sides  are  given,  reduce  the  two  sides  to  the 
same  denomination  if  necessary  (feet  and  decimals  of  a 
foot,  inches  and  decimals  of  an  inch,  &c.,  as  most  conve- 
nient), multiply  the  units  in  each  side  by  itself,  add  the 
results,  and  extract  the  square  root  of  tho  sum  :  this  square 
root  is  the  number  of  such  units  in  the  hypothenuse  as  were 
used  in  the  expression  of  the  sides. 

If  however  many  rules  are  to  be  learned,  it  would  in  all 
probability  be  found  more  easy  to  learn  the  symbols  of 
algebra,  that  is,  to  learn  to  read  an  algebraic  expression, 
and  to  use  formulae,  than  to  recur  frequently  to  rules. 
RULE  OF  THREE.  [Three.  Rule  of] 
RULE  (in  Law)  is  an  order  of  one  of  the  three  superior 
courts  of  Common  Law.  Rules  are  either  general  or  par- 
ticular. 

General  rules    are    such    orders    relating    to    matters 
of  practice  as  are  laid  down  and  promulppited  by  the  court 
for  the  general  guidance  of  the  suitors.    They  are  a  decla- 
ration of  what  the  court  will  do,  or  require  to  be  done,  in 
all  matters  falling  within  the  terms  of  the  rule,  and  they 
resemble  in  some  respects  the  Roman  edict.    The  power  of 
issuing  rules  for  regulating  the  practice  of  each  court  is 
considered  to  be  incident  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  By  a 
recent  and  very  important  act  of  parliament  (3  &  4  Will.  IV., 
c.  42),  the  judges  were  authorised  within  five  years  from  the 
date  of  it  (ia33)  to  make  rules  of  a  more  comprehensive  na- 
ture, relating  especialW  to  pleading  in  civil  actions.    These 
rules,  after  being  laid  before  both  houses  of  parliament 
within  certain  times  mentioned  in  the  act,  were  to  have  •  the 
like  force  and  effect  as  if  the  provisions  contained  therein  had 
betn  expressly  enacted  by  parliament.'  In  exercise  of  this  au- 
thority, a  number  of  rules,  generally  called  'The  New  Rules, 
'  have  been  promulgated, which  have  introduced  very  material 
chonm»s  in  the  mode  of  pleading.    [Plkadino.]    (Stephens 
on  Ftewiing  ;  Chitty  on  Fleadwg ;  Jervis  on  the  New  Bales,)  J 


Formerly  each  court  of  common  law  issued  its  own  gcno. 
ral  rules,  without  much  con>ideration  as  to  what  was  liic 
practice  in  other  courts.  Of  late  the  object  has  been  ti 
assimilate  the  practice  in  all  the  courts  of  common  Livi. 

Rules  not  general  are  such  as  are  confined  to  the  particu- 
lar case  in  reference  to  which  they  have  been  granted.  Of 
these,  some,  which  are  said  to  be  'of  course,'  are  drawn  Mp 
by  the  proper  officers  on  the  authority  of  the  mere  signati.rr 
of  counsel,  without  any  formal  application  to  the  court ;  <<r 
in  some  instances,  as  upon  a  judge's  fiat  or  allowance  bi  xLv 
master,  &c.,  without  any  signature  by  counsel ;  others  re- 
quire to  be  handed  in  as  well  as  signed  by  counsel.  RuU'> 
which  are  not  of  course,  are  grantable  on  the  application,  or. 
as  it  is  technically  termed,  *  the  motion,*  either  of  the  p^h) 
actually  interested  or  of  his  counsel.  IVhere  the  groukS 
of  the  motion  are  required  to  be  particularised,  the  facts  re- 
cessary  to  support  it  must  be  stated  in  an  affidavit  by  cmii:- 
petent  witnesses.  After  the  motion  is  heard,  the  r  tut 
either  grants  or  refuses  the  rule.  A  rule,  when  grants  <I. 
may,  according  to  the  circumstances,  be  either  *to  sh.«'A 
cause,'  or  it  may  be  *  absolute  in  the  first  instance.'  7  Iv. 
terra 'rule  to  shqw  cause,'  also  called  a 'rule  nisi,*  me^ti 
that  unless  the  party  against  whom  it  has  been  obiac-.f  I 
shows  sufficient  cause  to  the  contrary,  the  rule,  which  i>  \(t 
conditional,  will  become  absolute.  After  a  rule  ntsi  h^* 
been  obtained,  it  is  drawn  up  in  form  by  the  proper  oHjot. 
and  served  by  the  party  obtaining  it  upon  the  party  u^a..  < 
whom  it  has  been  obtained,  and  notice  is  given  him  tu  :i  • 
pear  in  court  on  a  certain  day  and  show  cause  against  it.  lit 
may  do  this  either  bv  showing  that  the  facts  already  (in- 
closed do  not  justify  the  granting  of  the  application,  or  tc 
may  contradict  those  facts  by  further  affidavits.  Ttie  cour*** 
who  obtained  the  rule  is  then  heard  in  reply.  If  the  court 
think  proper  to  grant  the  application,  or  if  no  one  app<  an 
to  oppose  it,  the  rule  is  said  to  be  made  'absolute.'  1/  tli-  \ 
refuse  the  application,  the  rule  is  said  to  be '  discharged.' 

Rules  may  be  moved  for  either  in  reference  to  an>  matter 
already  pending  before  the  court,  as  for  a  change  of  vetu«v 
in  an  action  already  commenced,  or  for  a  new  trial.  8;r. ; 
or  in  respect  of  matters  not  pending  before  the  court,  u> 
for  a  criminal  information,  a  mandamus,  &c. 

A  copy  of  a  rule  obtained  from  the  proper  officer  is  Irjr' 
proof  of  the  existence  of  such  a  rule.  (Tidd'a  Ptactic : 
Archbold's  Practice.) 

RULE  in  SHELLEYS  CASE.    [Rbmaiwdbr] 

RUM,  a  spirit  distilled  from  the  sugar-cane,  that  iv 
'  from  cane-juice,  or  the  scummiags  of  the  juice  from  t.  * 
boiling-house,  or  from  the  treacle,  or  molasses,  or  In': 
'dunder,'  the  lees  of  former  distillations.'  (Edwards's  /I  •  . 
Indies^  vol.  ii.,  p.  279.)  As  the  entire  juice  of  the  car.c  t 
not  necessary  for  making  rum,  the  distillation  is  carried  i  •; 
in  conjunction  with  the  manufacture  of  sugar.  Thebc«t  rimi 
is  made  from  the  uncr}*stallized  syrup  called  ma)j>.^c3 
[Molasses.]  The  proportion  of  molasses  made  in  cr\  <>:  il- 
lizing  a  cwt.  of  sugar  varies  from  50  to  90  gallons,  and  n<«- 
pends  both  upon  the  climate  and  the  season,  being  Itv  .: 
in  the  Leeward  Islands,  which  have  a  dry  climate,  and  '  ..♦. 
est  in  Demcrara  and  Trinidad,  and  it  is  in  the  latter  ttiai  m 
fine  seasons  the  proportion  reaches  90  gallons  per  rtii 
Nearly  one  gallon  of  proof  rum  may  be  made  from  oi  c  i,  ,- 
Ion  of  molasses.  The  value  of  the  raw  material  for  a  ht^V.  ^\ 
of  rum  has  recently  been  as  high  as  1*.  10</.  in  lIre"U'e*c 
Indies;  the  cost  of  distillation  averages  about  %\i,  per  gal- 
lon; and  for  an  additional  8}c/.  for  freight  and  oti.cr 
charge  the  spirit  may  be  brought  into  the  English  market, 
where,  since  June,  1830,  it  has  been  subject  to  a  dut«  ^'f 
9j.  per  gallon.  This  is  U,  6cL  higher  than  the  dutv'  •<:. 
English  spirits,  the  distillers  of  the  latter  claiming  to  :  ^ 
protected  on  account  of  the  corn-laws  raising  the  raw  nrr  • 
rial  above  its  natural  price.  On  the  other  hand  rum  > 
protected  by  heavy  duties  on  foreign  spirits ;  and  niiti  il'* 
produce  of  the  West  Indies  has  hitherto  been  protects  i 
against  East  India  rum  by  a  different  rate,  the  dutv  on  *  i  . 
latter  being  1 5*.  per  gallon. 

The  rum  consumed  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  en*  -t  . 
the  produce  of  the  West  Indies,  and  to  a  great  extent  of 
island  of  Jamaica,  which  is  of  a  superior  quality.    For  ni   i 
years  tho  home  demand  has  not  taken  off  the  whole  m.;  ; 
and  the  surplus,   which   consists  chiefly  of  the  l/-v\^  . 
Islands  rum,  and  other  kinds  of  inferior  quality,  i& 
ported.    The  consumption  of  rum  in  this  country  ha<  i 
long  declining,  and  the  imports  and  exports  have'botb  f.,  .    . 
off.    In  1 839  the  number  of  gallons  of  mm  on  which  d .   . 
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The  plans  of  Count  Rumford  for  improving  the  arts  and 
conveniences  of  domestic  life  have  rendered  his  name 
well  known  in  England.  An  account  of  these  will  be 
found  in  his  '  Essays,  Political,  Economical,  and  Philoso- 
phical.* Several  of  these  essays  were  published  separately, 
and  effected  much  good  at  a  time  when  the  amelioration  of 
the  condition  of  the  poor  was  attracting  f^reat  attention. 
His  views  are  enlightened  as  well  as  benevolent,  and  on  the 
whole  he  appears  to  have  been  in  advance  of  his  time.  Two 
volumes  of  the  '  Essays'  were  collected  and  published  in 
1 798,  and  a  third  in  1802.  In  the  latter  year  also  was  pub- 
lished a  volume  of  *  Papers  on  Natural  Philosophy  and 
Mechanics.'  Some  of  these  had  been  read  before  the 
Royal  Society,  in  whose  *  Transactions  *  they  are  also 
printed. 

RUM-ILI',  a  large  division  of  European  Turkey,  which 
comprehends  the  central  part  of  it,  namely,  the  countries  of 
Albania,  Macedonia,  Thessaly,  and  part  of  Ma?sia  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  eyalets  of  Silistria  and 
of  Bosnia  ;  on  the  east  partly  by  the  province  of  Grail ipoli, 
which  belongs  to  the  eyalct  of  Jezayr.  and  partly  by 
the  ^gsean  Sea;  on  the  south  by  the  kingdom  of  Greece, 
and  on  the  we^t  by  the  Adriatic.  Rum-ilf  is  an  c3'alet, 
or  general  government  under  a  beglerbeg,  who  ranks 
above  all  other  pashas  of  Europe,  and  who  has  under  him 
the  following  livas  or  pashaliks  : — I,  Monastir,  which  is  in 
general  the  residence  of  the  beglerbeg  himself;  this  pro- 
vince includes  the  western  and  southern  parts  of  Macedonia. 
The  capital.  I^Ionastir,  called  also  Bitolia,  near  the  site  of 
the  antient  Heraclea,  not  far  from  the  banks  of  the  river 
Erigonus,  an  ailluent  of  the  Axius,  and  on  the  borders  of 
Albania/ is  a  considerable  town,  with  about  15,000  inha- 
bitants ;  2,  Salonichi,  which  occupies  the  eastern  pass  of 
Macedonia [Thessalonica]  ;  3,  Ghiustendil,  which  embraces 
the  northern  part  of  Macedonia,  as  far  as  the  sources  of  the 
Strymon.  It  has  some  rich  copper-mines  and  some  copper- 
works.  4,  Uskub,  wliich  corresponds  to  the  antient  Pa3onia. 
The  head  town,  called  Uskub,  or  Scopia,  on  the  Axius,  is 
the  seat  of  a  Greek  archbishop ;  it  has  some  leather  manu- 
factories, and  about  10,000  inhabitants.  5,  Prisrend,  or 
Perzerin,  north  of  Mount  Scardus.  6,  Krukovatz,  or  Aladja 
Hissar,  north  of  Prisrend,  as  far  as  the  borders  of  Servia, 
embracing  a  part  of  the  former  Roman  province  of  Ma?sia 
Superior.  7,  Scutari,  or  Eskanderi^,  in  North  Albania. 
8,  Ochrida,  south  east  of  Scutari.  9,  Avlona,  in  Central 
Albania.  10,  Yanina,  or  Joannina.  U,  DclvimS  along 
the  southern  coast  of  Albania,  opposite  Corfu.  12,  Trikliala, 
which  embraces  the  whole  of  antient  Thessaly. 

A  general  description  of  the  whole  region  is  given  under 
Turkey.  For  particular  accounts  of  its  great  divisions,  see 
Albania,  Macedonia,  and  Thessaly. 

RUMINANTS,  Buminantia,  Cuvier's  name  for  his 
eighth  order  of  Mammiferes,  the  Pecora  of  Linnteus. 

Cuvier  remarks  that  this  is  perhaps  the  most  natural  and 
the  best  defined  of  the  class;  for  these  animals  have  the  air 
of  being  nearly  all  constructed  on  the  same  model;  and  the 
caitiels  alone  present  some  small  exceptions  to  the  common 
characters.    [Camel;  Llama.] 

The  first  of  these  characters,  observes  the  great  French 
zoologist,  is  the  possession  of  incisor  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw 
only,  and  these  are  nearly  always  eight  in  number.  Tluy 
arc  replaced  above  by  a  callous  rim  (bourrelet).  Between 
the  incisors  and  the  molars  is  a  wide  space,  where  are  found, 
in  one  or  two  genera  only,  one  or  two  canines.  The  molars, 
nearly  always  six  in  number  on  each  side  of  the  upper  and 
luwer  jaws,  have  their  crown  marked  with  two  double  cres- 
cents, the  convexity  of  which  is  turned  inwards  in  the 
upper  and  outwards  in  the  lower  teeth. 

The  four  feet  are  terminated  by  two  toes  and  two  hoofs, 
which  oppose  to  each  other  a  flattened  surface,  so  that  they 
have  the  appearance  of  a  single  hoof  which  has  been  split; 
whence  these  quadrupeds  have  obtained  the  name  of  ani- 
mals with  divided  or  bifurcate  hoof^,  &c. 

Behind  the  hoof  there  are  sometimes  t^o  small  processes 
or  spurs,  the  vestiges  of  the  lateral  fingers.  The  two  bones 
of  the  metacarpus  and  the  metatarsus  are  united  into  a 
single  one,  the  cannon  bone,  but  in  some  species  there  are 
also  vestiges  of  the  lateral  metatarsians  and  metacarpians. 

The  name  Ruminants  indicates  the  singular  faculty  pos- 
sessed by  these  animals  of  masticating  a  second  time  their 
food,  which  they  return  into  the  mouth  after  a  previous  de- 
glutition, a  power  which  is  the  result  of  the  structure  of 
^  stomachs,  four  of  which  they  always  have.    Of  these 


stomachs  the  three  flrft  are  so  disposed  that  the  aliment  r:.', 
enter  at  the  will  of  the  animal  into  any  one  of  the  ibrec.  ^  •  - 
cause  the  oesophagus  terminates  at  the  point  of  comm..*. 
cation. 

The  first  stomach  or  paunch  {rumen^  penuta^   m^j,*.. 
venter,  ingluviee-^la  parue  of   the  French)  is  murh  '.. 
largest  in  the  adult  animal;  but  not  so  in  the  recentU  \>  . 
calf  or  lamb.    It  is  divided  outwardly  into  two  bag-like 
pondages  at  its  extremity,  and  it  is  shghtly  separated  im 
four  parts  on  the  inside.    The  internal  coat  of  this  stumj 
Ls  beset  with  innumerable  flattened  papill®.     Heru  art*  ' 
ceived  the  masses  of  herbage  rudely  broken  up  by  the  r'r 
mastication,  and  here  it  is  (thoueh  they  sometimes,  but « 
dom,  occur  in  the  second)  that  the  morbid  concretion^    -f  : 
globular  or  elongated,  but  rounded,  figure   are  genci  . 
found.    These  concretions  are  composed  of  three  %oi**  •- 
substances — of  hairs,  of  the  fibrous  jparts  of  plants,  f»r  • 
stony  matter.    The  first  of  these  are  rormed,  parlicula/u  . 
the  cow,  by  the  animal's  own  hair,  or  that  of  another  co  \ 
ox  licked  off  and  gradually  accumulated  m  the  stum.i'  t 
Sometimes  these  are  hairy  externally,  but  g«^neraJi>  .* 
are  covered  with  a  dark  polished  coat.      The  j£ffa;:r>  j  *  . 
found  in  the  Chamois  consist  of  vegetable  macerateil  fit>  •  • 
The  stony  concretions  have  received  the  name  of  II.  • 
stones.    [Bbzoars.] 

The  herbage  in  the  state  above  noticed  is  transmitttMl  .- 
the  second   stomach,   honey-comb  bag,  bonnet,  or  kn  . 
hood  {reticulum,  ollula — bonnet  of  the  French),  the  wai]. 
which  are  furnished  with  laminae  somewhat  resemblirjc 
cells  of  bees:  this,  which  is  small  and  globular,  ma>  W- 1- 
sidered  as  an  appendage  of  the  first  stomach  or  paun>  :.. . 
is  distinguished  from  that  by  the  elegantly  arrttn|:t  •!  p 
gonal  and  acute-angled  cells,  forming  superficial  caMt.c  . 
its  internal  coat.     Here  the  herbage  is  arrested,   mib 
and  compresse<l  into  small  masses  or  halls,  which  are  ilin 
returned   successively   into  the  mouth   for  rema^itiiM!: 
During  this  operation,   the  animals  remain  in  a  suii- 
repose, 

*  Some  rnmi Dating  lie/ 

until  all  the  herbage  swallowed  has  undergone  the  act . 
the  molar  teeth  a  second  time.     The  aliment  thus  rti...'^ 
catcd  is  transmitted  into  the  third  or  smallest  stomacL.  * 
mam/plus    (nianyplies)  —  (eMinu*,     conclave,    rentt} » 
omasus,  psalierium—feuillet  of  the  French).    Thi*  s4i.; 
is  distinguished  from  the  two  former,  both  by  its  forui.  u .. 
has  been  fancied  to  resemble  a  hedgehog  rolled  up  <  w  i. 
the  name  echinus),  and  its  internal  structure,  the  I  -.^ 
dinal  laminio  of  its  walls  resembling  in  some  degixx  . 
leaves  of  a  book  (whence  the  name  feuH/et),    Ti.v**.' 
merous    and   broad    duplicatures  of   its  internal  c«  at 
lengthwise   and  vary  in  breudlh  in  regular  alternate  i.. 
amounting  to  some  forty  in  the  sheep,  and  about  a  hui. 
in  the  cow. 

From  the  third  stomach  the  food  is  transmitted  mu 
fourth,  the  red  {abomasus,fali8cus,veiitriculwt  intesh*  >.. 
.  cailtctte  of  the  French),  v.hich  is  next  in  size  (o  iht-  t 
stomach  or  paunch,  of  an  elongated  pyriform  sha|  c,   . 
witli  an  internal  villous  coat  similar  to  that  of  the  i.u:. 
stumach,  with  large  longitudinal  wrinkles.    Thi^  Ij>t  i>. 
to  speak,  the  true  organ  of  digestion,  analogous  to  the  nw^ 
stomach  of  ordinary  animals. 

\Ve  will  now  proceed  to  inquire  how  this  complicated  i. 
chine  is  connected  together,  and  how  it  acts. 

Blumenbach  observes  that  the  three  first  stomachs 
connected  with  carh  other,  and  with  a  groove-like  con;.- 
at  ion  of  the  esophagus,  in  a  very  remarkable  way.     i 
latter  tube  enters  just  where  the  paunch  and  the  second  c 
third  stomachs  approach  each  other;   it  is  then  cont:i  .  - 
with  the  groove,  which  ends  in  the  third  stomach.     1 . 
groove  is  therefore  open  to  the  first  stomachs  whiih  i.. 
its  right  and  left.    But  the  thick  prominent  lips  which  1  .  - 
the  margin  of  the  groove  admit  of  being  drawn  fogethiT  • 
as  to  form  a  complete  canal  which  then  constitutes  a  dir. 
continuation  of  the  oesophagus  into  the  third  stomach.  1 . 
functions  of  this  very  singular  part  will  vary  accord inu- 
we  consider  it  in  the  state  of  a  groove  or  of  a  cloi^d  c. 
In  the  first  case,  the  grass,  &c.  is  passed,  after  a  very  ». 
degree  of  mastication,  into  the  paunch  as  into  a  resir^ 
Thence  it  gi)es  in  small  portions  into  the  scamd  si..rii  .. 
from  which,  after  a  further  maceration,  it  is  propelkxl,   I  \ 
kind  of  antiperistaltic  motion,  into  the  o&sophagus,  and  tlr  > 
returns  into  the  mouth.    It  is  hero  rum  mated  and  v^a 
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The  bony  prominence  or  core  \vhich  this  case  envelops, 
grows,  like  it,  during  the  whole  life  of  the  animal,  and  is 
never  shed.  Such  are  the  horns  of  oxen,  sheep,  goats,  and 
antelopes.    (See  the  several  articles.) 

In  others  the  prominences  are  invested  only  with  a  hairy 
skin,  which  is  continued  from  that  of  the  head,  and  is  never 
destroyed  during  life.  These  prominences  are  never  shed. 
Such  is  the  modification  of  horn  possessed  by  the  Giraffe, 
the  sole  genus  of  this  subdivision. 

Finally,  in  the  great  genus  Cervus,  Linn.  [Deer],  the 
prominences  covered  during  a  certain  period  with  a  hairy 
or  velvety  skin  resembling  that  of  the  rest  of  the  head,  have 
at  their  base  a  ring  of  bony  tubercles,  which,  as  it  increases, 
compresses  and  obliterates  the  nutrient  vessels  of  that  skin, 
which,  when  the  born  is  complete,  dries  and  is  removed. 
The  naked  bony  prominence  separates  in  due  time  from  the 
skull,  to  which  it  grew,  falls,  and  the  animal  becomes  de- 
fenceless. But  new  horns  soon  begin  to  bud,  ordinarily, 
and  while  the  animal  is  in  the  vigour  of  life,  larger  than  the 

E receding  ones,  and  destined  to  fall  in  their  turn.  These 
orns,  purely  osseous  and  subjected  to  periodical  changes, 
are  termed  by  the  French  bois,  and  are  known  in  England 
by  the  name  of  antlers. 

Mr.  6.  R.  Gray  makes  his  fifth  order  consist  of  the  Un- 
gulaia  of  Ray  {Bruta,  Pecora,  and  Belluee,  Linn.)*  Of  this 
order,  his  first  family,  Bovidee,  comprises  the  whole  of  the 
ruminating  animals.     [Ox,  vol.  xvii.,  p.  89.] 

Col.  Hamilton  Smith,  whose  researches  and  method  form 
the  groundwork  of  most  of  the  treatises  on  ruminating 
animals  since  the  appearance  of  his  work,*  which  should 
be  carefully  perused  by  every  zoologist,  is  followed  so  closely 
by  Mr.  Swainson,  that  the  arrangement  of  the  latter  is  in 
fact,  with  slight  change  of  position,  the  arrangement  of  the 
former.  Mr.  Swainson  indeed  places  the  Camels  as  the 
ruminating  form  among  the  Solipedes ;  but  still  they  stand 
between  the  Camelopards  and  the  Horse.  He  makes  the 
Bovidse,  or  Oxen,  the  typical  family;  but  adopts  the  names 
given  by  the  Colonel  to  that  and  the  other  families,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Antelopid€et  which  are  equal  to  the  Ca- 
pridte  of  Smith ;  Mr.  Swainson  making  the  Antelopes  the 
typical  form. 

Mr.  Swainson's  fourth  order,  UngulcUa,  is  divided  into 
the  following  five  tribes :  Jhc^tydermes,  Anoplotheres,  Eden- 
tales t  and  Solipedes. 

The  Ruminantes  are  thus  arranged : — 

1.  Sub-typical  group, — Horns  sheathing ;  form  gracile, 

slender. 

Fam.  Antilopid®.    (Sw. Capridcp,  Smith.) 

Genera. — Dicranocerus,  Sm. ;  Aigocerus,  Sm. ;  Oryx, 
Sm. ;  Gazella,  Sm. ;  Antilope,  Sm. ;  Redunca^  Sm. :  Tra- 
gulus,  Sm. ;  Raphicerus,  Sm. ;  Tetracerus,  Leach ;  Cepha- 
lophu^t  Sm. ;  Neoiragus,  Sm. ;  Tragelaphus,  Sm. ;  AV- 
morhcedus,  Sm. ;  Rupicapra,  Ant.,  Sm.;  Aplocerus,  Sm. ; 
Capra,  Auct. ;  Ovis,  Auct. ;  Datnalis,  Sm. ;  Acronotus,  Sm. ; 
Bnselaphus,  Sm.;  Strepsicerus,  Sm. ;  Jhrtax,  Sm. 

2.  Typical. — Horns  sheathing ;  form  heavy,  robust. 

Fam.  Bovidee,  Sm. 
rOx,  vol.  xvii.,  p.  89.] 


( 


3  Aberrant  .     . 
Horns     solid, 
deciduous. 
Cervid(P,Sm., 
Cervus,  Linn. 


"Genera  and  Subgmera." 

L  Alee,  Sm.  (Subgenera, 
Rangifer,  Sm. ;  Dama, 
Sm.) 

2.  Cervus,  Lin.,  Sw. 
(Subgenera,  Rusa, 
Sm.;  Axis,  Sm.) 

3.  Capreolus,  Sm.  (Sub- 
genus, Mazama,  Sm.) 

4.  Subulo,  Sm. 

5.  S/ylocerus,  Sm. 

Horns  wanting; 
forelegs  short- 
er   than    the)\,  Moschus,  Linn. 
hinder.     Mo- 
schidce,  Sw. 

Horns  very        ] 

short,  covered!,     ^       ,         ...       . 

with    a     skin.r'  y^^^^*^P^™"'^*  -An- 

Camelopardte,  I     ^*^* 
^  Sw.  J 

.The  tribe  Solipedrs,  which  immediately  follows  the  Ca- 

•  Stt  Griffith'*  •  CuTlcr.*  ^ 


melopards,  consists  of  the  genera  Camelus,  Au^unia^  anrl 
Equus,  Thus  the  Camels  and  Llamas,  with  which  O>loni ! 
Smith,  following  Cuvier,  commences  the  Ruminftnis  ar- 
placed  by  Mr.  Swainson  at  the  conclusion.  With  the  vi- 
ception  of  this  and  a  few  other  modifications,  the  two  arrange- 
ments are  similar. 

Mr.  Ogilby,  in  bis  interesting  paper,  written  with  a  t;«  v 
of  pointing  out  the  characters  to  which  the  roost  importt  r.r; 
should  be  attached  in  establishing   generic    diuincti  :i* 
among  the  Ruminantia,  read  before  the  Zoological  Soneiv 
in  December,  1836,  commenced  by  observing  that  u  \u* 
been  justly  remarked  by  Professor  Pallas,  that  if  the  gencr 
characters  of  the  Ruminantia  were  to  be  founded  upon  i).« 
modifications  of  dentition,  in  accordance  with  the  rule  » 
generally  applicable  to  other   groups  of   Mamnaals,   iL. 
greater  part  of  the  order  would  necessarily  be  oomprttM.Hl  :ri 
a  single  genus ;  since  the  number,  form,  and  arrangemen:  of 
the  teeth  being  the  same  in  all,  except  the  CuneU  a*  •! 
Llamas,  these  organs  consequently  afford  no  grounds  <.f 
definite  or  general  distinctions.    Hence,  Mr.  Og{lb>  «it^ 
serves,  naturalists   have  resorted  to  other  principles  l>: 
regulating  the  distribution  of  ruminating  animals. and  tic- 
form,  curvature,  and  the  direction  of  the  horns,  selected  t  ' 
this  purpose  at  a  period  when  an  extremely  limited  knu-. 
ledge  of  species  permitted  the  practical  application  of  i»ur'. 
arbitrary  and  artificial  characters  without  any  very  trl&ni .. 
violation  of  natural  affinities,  still  continue  to  be  the  n. . 
adopted  by  zoologists  in  this  department  of  iiiamma!o{;« 
But  Illiger,  he  remarked,  forms  a  solitary  bat  honoiirab.' 
exception;  for  he  first  introduced  the  consideration  of  i: 
muzzle  and  lachrymal  sinus  into   the  definitions  of  tL- 
genera  Antilope,  Capra,  and  Bos  :  his  labours  however  ^^.r 
disregarded  by  subsequent  writers,  or  his  principles  on  , 
applieid  to  the  genus  Antilope.    'It  is  obvious,*  contim  • 
Mr.   Ogilby,  '  that  as  the  knowledge  of  new  forms  ant. 
species  became  more  and  more  extensive,  the  prevailioir  gn 
tuitousrule  above  mentioned,  founded  as  it  is  upon  puniv 
arbitrary  characters  which  have  no  necessary  relation  to  it:" 
habits  and  economy,  or  even  to  the  general  external  form  <- 
the  animals  themselves,  would  eventually  involve  in  cor. 
fusion  and  inconsistency  the  different  groups  which  «t  r 
founded  upon  its  application ;  and  such  has  long  be«n  .  * 
acknowledged  effect.     The  genus  Antilope  in   partiro" 
has  become  a  kind  of  zoological  refuge  for  the  destitute,  a., 
forms  an  incongruous  assemblage  of  all  the  hollow-In -rt.*  . 
Ruminants,  without  distinction  of  form  or  character,  \»h  •  » 
the  mere  shape  of  the  horns  excluded  from  the  ger*  »ra  J*-  • 
Ow*,  and  Capra;  it  has  thus  come  to  contain  neartr  f"  * 
times  as  many  species  as  all  the  rest  of  the  hollow>ho: 
/?timt>ia;?/«  together ;  so  diversified  are  its  forms,  au'l  * 
incongruous  its  materials,  that  it  presents  not  a  ains^le  «-• 
racter  which  will  either  apply  to  all  its  species  or  suil.r  ■ 
to  differentiate  it  from  conterminous  genera. 

'  To  meet  this  obvious  evil,  MM.  Lichtenstein,  De  Bl  i 
ville,  Desmarest,  and  Hamilton  Smith  have  applied  I.' 
ger's  principles  to  subdivide  the  artificial  genus  ..^n/*' 
mto  something  more  nearly  approaching  to  natural  gn^*..  • 
the  reform   thus  effected  however  was  but  parti;il  in 
operation :  the  root  of  the  evil  still  remained  untouched, ' 
none  of  these  eminent  zoologists  appear  to  have  been  > 
ficiently  aware  of  the  extremely  arbitrary  and  artificial  rh* 
racter  of  the  principal  group  itself,  which  they  coni*-!! : 
themselves  with  breaking  up  into  subgenera,  nor  c>f  t 
actual  importance  and  extensive  application  of  the  el)-.r- 
ters  which  they  employed  for  that  purpose.     By  mixmr  t. 
those  characters  moreover  with  others  of  a  secondari'  ami  .<  -- 
important  nature,  the  benefit  which  might  have  bcva  i  v 
pected  from  their  labours  has  been  in  a  great  measun«  n*  . 
tralized;  and  even  the  subdivisions  whicli  they  have  n.t--- 
duced  into  the  so-called  genus  Antilope  are  less  defi.i 
and  comprehensive  than  they  might  otherwise  ba%e  t*^« 
made. 

'The  truth  is  however  that  the  presence  or  abs^n^-e  • 
horns  in  one  or  both  sexes;  the  substance  and  nniun-  •  ' 
these  organs,  whether  solid  or  concave,  permanent  or  dt  •  • 
duary  ;  the  form  of  the  upper  lip,  whetlier  thin  and  aitc** 
ated,  as  in  the  Goat,  or  terminating  in  abroad,  heav%,  na .^    ' 
muzzle,  as  in  the  Ox;   and  the  existence  of  UclirMi. 
sinuses,  and   interdigital  pores,  are  the  character!^   « 1- 
really   influence  the   habits   and  economy   of  rutuit.^: 
animals,  and  upon  which,  consequently,  tlieir  generic  «' 
ti  not  ions  mainly  depend.    These,  with  the  assistanor,  :' 
very  few  instances,  of  such  necessary  characters  as  ilic  tw 
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RU'MPHIA,  a  genus  named  by  Linn»ud  in  lionour  of 
George  Eberfaard  Rumph,  who  was  born  at  Hanau,  and 
went  as  physician  to  Am  boy  n  a,  where  he  subsequently  be- 
came chief  magistrate  and  president  of  the  mercantile  asso- 
ciation, and  died  there  in  1706.  He  paid  great  attention  to 
the  natural  products,  especially  the  plants,  of  the  Spice  Ifr- 
lands.  Miiny  of  these  are  figured  in  his  *  Herbarium  Am- 
boinense,*  in  696  plates,  each  with  often  two  plants,  pub- 
lished byBurmann,  in  six  volumes,  from  1741  to  1751,  with 
a  supplemental  one  in  1757.  The  genus  which  has  been 
named  after  him  is  only  known  from  a  figure  of  Rheede, 

Sablished  in  his'Hortus  Malabaricus,  vol.  iv.,  t  11,  who 
escribes  it  as  being  found  in  Parabaroo  and  other  provinces 
of  Malabar.  It  has  not  been  seen  by  any  modem  botanist. 
It  is  usually  referred  to  the  natural  fkmily  of  Terebintbaees 
and  to  the  suborder  Bursereie.  It  has  a  tubular  trifid  calyx, 
three  oblong  petals  of  the  corol ;  stamens  three,  equal  to  the 
petals,  and  exserted.  The  ovary  is  single,  three-cornered. 
Style  one.  Drupe  coriaceous,  turbinate,  three-furrowed, 
with  the  nut  three-celled,  three-seeded.  But  Messrs. 
Wight  and  Amott  remark,  that  as  each  apparent  stamen 
may  be  composed  of  several  filaments,  this  doubtful  genus 
would  be  brought  near  Byttncriacese. 

RU'MPHIUS.   [RuMPHiA.] 

RUNCORN^Cheshirb.] 

RUNIC  LETTERS  is  the  name  given  to  an  antient 
alphabet  -  peculiar  to  the  Teutonic  nations,  especially  the 
Scandinavians  and  Grerraans.  The  time  when  this  alpha- 
bet began  to  be  used,  is  only  matter  of  ooinecture,  and  while 
some,  notwithstanding  the  statement  of  Tacitus  {Germ^  e. 
19:  '  litererum  secreta  viri  pariter  ac  fosminsd  ignorant'), 
have  advanced  the  opinion  tnat  the  Runic  characters  were 
used  by  the  (Germanic  nations  long  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Christian  ssra,  othera  suppose  that  they  were 
an  invention  of  a  much  later  age.  The  alphabet  consisted 
only  of  sixteen  letters,  most  of  which  bear  a  ^reat  similarity 
to  the  Greek  and  Roman  characters.  This  similarity  seems 
to  support  the  opinion  of  Fr.  Schlegel  (Lectures  on  Antient 
and  Modem  Literature)  and  others,  that  the  alphabet  was 
originally  introduced  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  coasts  of 
the  Baltic  by  Pbcenician  merchants,  and  that,  with  some 
modifications,  it  was  kept  a  secret  by  their  priests,  and  ap- 
plied to  various  magic  purposes,  so  that  Tacitus  would  have 
been  perfectly  justified  in  saying  that  writing  was  unknown 
to  the  Germans. 

The  earliest  Runic  characters  are  found  cut  on  stones, 
which  were  either  sepulchral  monuments  or  land-marks. 
Such  stones  are  found  in  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark, 
Northern  Germany,  and  in  some  parts  of  France  and  Spain, 
in  short  in  almost  all  countries  where  nations  of  the  Teu- 
tonic race  took  up  their  abodes  during  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries  of  our  sera. 

All  Runic  letters  have  been  divided  into  three  great 
classes:  1,  the  Northern  or  Scandinavian ;  2»  the  German 
(in  the  limited  sense  of  the  word) ;  and  3,  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Runes.  Grimm  is  of  opinion  that  the  German  Runic  cha- 
ractere  are  only  a  late  modification  of  the  Scandinavian 
Runes,  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  are  of  the  German.  In  Scan- 
dinavia however  the  Runos  seem  to  have  been  in  use  longer 
than  in  any  other  country,  and  we  find  that  they  were 
written  there  down  to  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
although  the  common  alphabet  was  known  there  long  before 
that  time.  Several  Scandinavian  MSS.  are  written  in  Runic 
letters,  but  none  of  them  appear  to  be  older  than  the  thir- 
teenth century,  and  the  most  recent  were  written  before  the 
year  1450.  The  number  of  stones  covered  with  Runic  in- 
scriptions which  have  been  discovered  in  Sweden  and  Den- 
mark, is  very  great  The  charactera  consist  almost  invaria- 
bly of  straight  lines,  in  the  shape  of  little  sticks  either  singly 
or  put  together.  Such  sticks  were  in  early  times  used  by 
the  Germans  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  future  events. 
The  sticlu  were  shaken  up,  and  from  the  figures  that  they 
formed  a  kind  of  divination  was  derived.  Hence  the  mys- 
terious character  of  the  Runea  (ROna  itself  signified  secret 
or  mystery),  and  hence  also  the  word  buclutabe,  the  German 
naine  for  letter,  which  signifies  a  stick  of  a  bee<^-tree.  In 
their  xeal  for  discovering  stones  with  Runic  charactera, 
antiquarians  have  frequently  been  deceived,  and  led  to  con- 
aider  figures  on  stones  as  Runes  which  were  never  made 
by  human  hands,  but  were  produced  by  natural  circum- 
stances. (Kiemm,  Germanische  AUerthwmkunde,  p.  194, 
&e.)  The  word  {Lunes  is  derived  by  some  from  the  verb 
^n,  to  slit  or  scratch ;  by  othen  firom  raunen,  to  whisper. 


(For  further  information  the  reader  may  consult  Ade- 
lung,  Aelteste  Geechichte  der  DeuU(chen,  p.  37S.  &c ;  Br\  '*- 
julf.  Periculum  Runologieum,  Copenhagen,  1821;  I^i^.« 
Fundgruben  dee  alten  Nordens,  Leipzig,  1829;  Lttjcgri  . 
Run-Lara^  Stockholm,  1832,  with  nlates;  Schmittber>nt'. 
Kurset  Deuteehee  Worterbuch,  under '  Rune  ;*  and  tn  r 
especially  W.  C.  Grimm's  work,  Ueber  Deuttche  Punen,  G  :• 
tingcn,  1821,  8vo.) 

RUNN.    [Hindustan,  pp.  213,  214.] 

RUNNER.    [Stem.] 

RUNNYMEAD.    TJohn] 

RUPELLA'RIA.  [Litrophagida,  vol.  xiv.,  pp.  47,  4'- ' 

RUPERT,   PRINCE    ROBERT,   of   Bavaruu    hciu: 
known  by  the  title  of  Prince  Rupert,  was  bom   in    Ki.^ 
His  mother,  Elixabeth,  the  eldest  daughter  of  James  I  •/ 
England,  married  Frederic  V.,  elector  palatine,  who  va- 
banished  and  deprived  of  his  estates  in  consequence  of  I  % 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  seat  himself  upon  the  throne  t-: 
Bohemia.    Rupert,  an  exile  from  his  youth,  received  Iu'li- 
education ;  his  disposition  was  active ;  he  had  a  taste  f  r 
military  pursuits,  and  as  the  civil  wars  in  England  preeeiitfi! 
an  opportunity  for  employment,  he  oflfered  his  services  to 
Charles  I.,  who  put  him  in  command  of  a  regiment  k,' 
cavalry.     He  took  Cirencester,  Hereford,  and  Lichfii I' 
and  was  engaged  in  the  battles  of  Worcester,  Edeehilt.  an 
Chalgrove  Field ;  but  he  was  remarkable  rather  ror  his  n^ . 
courage  and  impetuosity  than  for  prudence  or  militar}*  ktutv 
ledge.    He  gave  strength  however  to  the  king's  cauae:  \.  . 
resolute  vigour  compensated  in  part  for  his  want  of  jui.: 
ment  as  a  leader*  and  the  king  continued  to  emplov  birj. 
endeavouring  to  ensure  a  continuance  of  his  services  by  c.  > 
ating  him  aKnightof  the  Garter  and  Dukeof  Cumberlsn  '. 
He  took  Bristol,   dispersed   the   parliamentary   army  a 
Newark,  and  was  afterwards  successful  in  the  north;  !».  - 
at  Maraton  Moor  his  indiscretion  ruined  the  king's  bo(%.  • 
his  want  of  concert  with  the  marquis  of  NewcastJe  and  i  \. 
hasty  withdrawal  of  his  troops  from  the  field  of  battle  u: 
gravely  censured  by  Lord  Clarendon.    Had  Pnnce  Ru)^  - 
'  stayed  with  the  army  he  marehed  away  with,  at  any  rva»o 
able  distance,  it  would  havo  been  long  before  the  jealous.*  • 
and  breaches  which  were  between  the  English  and  Scuti 
armies,  would  have  been  enough  composed  to  have  sgii  t. 
upon  the  renewing  the  siege.*    As  it  was,  in  two  da.y%  ^f  : 
the  battle  they  returned  to  the  posts  they  had  oci:u{' 
before  it  took  place.  {Hist,  Rebel,,  vo\.  iv,,  dl2.)  The  km;: 
confidence  in  him  however  did  not  diminish :  on  the  eontrar* . 
Rupert,  who  had  been  commander  only  of  the  horse,  v  * 
soon  after  appointed  general  of  all  the  kin^a  forces^  %\  i 
which  he  forced  Sir  Robert  Pyeto  surrender  Leteester.  *i.K 
a  gallant  defence.   He  gave  the  fint  charge  in  the  battle   f 
Naseby,  and  repulsed  the  troops  with  which  he  was  engagei. 
After  the  day  was  lost,  he  accompanied  the  king  and  •cnr* 
remnants  of  their  forees  to  Hereford,  the  king  hoping  to  jo.. 
Gerrard,  who  had*  a  body  of  royalist  troops  in  South  Wmle^. 
and  thus  to  muster  a  new  army.  At  Herefbrd,  before  it  vn 
agreed  what  should  be  done  next,  Rupert  left  the  king.  &>. : 
went  hastily  to  Bristol  that  he  might  put  that  city  in  oonditifr 
to  resist  an  attack,  which  there  was  reason  to  expect  wiib. .. 
soon  be  marie  upon  it.     The  reveries  that  the  kini;  h.  ^ 
lately  sustained  rendered  his  continuing  in  possession  « ' 
Bristol  a  point  of  the  most  vital  consequence.    Kupert  «r  Ci 
so  confidently  of  his  operations,  that  the  king  marcheti  *.  > 
Chepstow  with  the  intention  of  joining  him.    He  wu  dis- 
suaded however;  fortunately,  as  it  proved,  for  after  a  *ho' ; 
defence,  Rupert  surrendered  the  city  to  the  parliament  i/^ 
army.    This  pusillanimitv  justly  disappointed  and  imlatd 
the  king,  who  signified  nis  pleasure  to  the  lords  of  Uts 
council  that  they  should  require  Prince  Rupert  to  dcL^  •  - 
his  commission  into  their  hands.     He  likewise  wrote  ilts 
following  letter  to  him,  depriving  him  of  his  command  :^ 

'  Nephew,-— Though  the  loss  of  Bristol  be  a  great  blu«  t : 
me,  yet  your  surrendering  it  as  you  did  is  of  so  much  afl!<^ 
tion  to  me,  that  it  makes  me  not  only  forget  the  consider i- 
tion  of  that  place,  but  is  likewise  the  greatest  trial  of  my 
constancy  that  hath  yet  befallen  me ;  for  what  is  to  be  done, 
after  one  that  is  so  near  me  as  you  are^  both  in  blood  jr<i 
friendship,  submits  himself  to  so  mean  an  action?  (I  givr  :: 

the  easiest  term)  such 1  have  so  mudi  to  my,  that  1 «  m! 

say  no  more  of  it:  only,  lest  rashnesa  of  judgment  be  U  •< 
to  my  charge,  I  must  remember  you  of  your  letter  of  0  .. 
12th  of  August,  whereby  you  assured  me  that,  if  no  nsut.  ■ 
happened,  you  would  keep  Bristol  for  Ibur  montha.  I>'i 
you  keep  it  four  days?    Was  there  anything  like  a  ntutui) .' 
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Thii  i«  tbe  Pipra  Rttpicola  atlAtmtsat,  Rupicoh  Cay- 
ana  of  Swainson,  Rupieola  elegan*  of  Stephens,  and  Boek 
Manakin  and  Cock  of  the  Roek  of  English  ornithoIogUts. 

Laeality. — This  beautiful  bird  inhabits  Ouiana,e»peciaUy 
about  the  n>cka  which  border  the  small  river  Oyapock,  and 
is  beoomins  dailj  more  rare. 

Habili.  rf  e.— The  Cock  of  the  Rock  flies  swiftly  and  is 
a  Tery  shy  bird.  The  nest  is  made  of  twigs  and  dry  liarb- 
■ge;  and  there  the  female  lays  two  while  eggs  tt'bunl  ilie 
sSb  nf  those  of  a  pigeon.  The  food  eonsisU  of  the  sTualler 
wild  fruits. 

Hr.  Swainson  considen  this  bird  to  be  the  Rasorial  type 
of  the  true  Chatterers. 

Rupienla  Peruviana. 

Deteriplion.—Male. — Brieht  orange,  like  tho  preceding, 
but  tbe  quills  and  tail-featners  are  deep-black  and  the 
middle  winR-coverta  are  bright  ^ey  ash.  The  crest  is  of 
a  uniform  colour,  wanting  the  deeper  coloured  semicircular 
line,  and  itot  of  a  helmet-like  contour.  Tbe  tail'feathers 
■relonR. 

The  Peruvian  Cock  of  the  Bock  was  for  some  lime  con- 
sidered to  be  a  mere  variety  of  Rupieola  auranlia,  but  it 
differs  in  being  of  Isiver  si£e,  in  colour,  in  the  length  of 
the  tail-feathers,  in  the  absence  of  the  fliiform  wing- 
(bathers,  and  in  tbe  crest,  which  Is  not  circular  as  in  the 
preceding  species. 

This  is  the  Chiaehta  laeca  of  the  Mexicans. 

ZoeoA'^.— Supposed  to  be  the  interior  of  Peru  and 
Mexico:  nas  been  brought  to  Europe  from  Uma. 


CUypIomena,  Raffht.  {Rupieola,  Temm.) 
Gmerie  Character.— Silt  depressed  and  wide  at  the  base, 
curved  or  hooked  at  the  point,  and  nearly  hidden  by  the 
feathers  of  the  erect  and  compressed  crest,  ffingt  large 
and  very  broad,  flnt  quill  shortest,  third  lonf^t,  lesser 
quills  notched  at  their  tips.  Tail  and/wf  very  short,  hind- 
toe  as  lone  as  tarsus,  outer  and  middle  toe  connected  up  lo 
the  secuna  joint. 

Example,  Calyplamena  viridit. 

Detertptiim.—'Ttia  very  singular  and  besulifal  bird  is 
about  six  inches  and  a  half  in  length.  Its  colour  is  a  bril- 
liant green  like  that  of  tbe  Parrots.  The  head  is  rather 
large,  and  its  feathers  are  directed  forwards  from  eorh  side, 
in  Kui-h  a  manner  as  nearly  to  conceal  tbe  bill,  giving  the 
fiice  a  very  peculiar  appearance.  A  little  above  and  before 
the  eyes,  the  feathers  are  of  a  deep  velvet-black  at  their 
bas«,  and  only  tipped  with  green,  but  crossed  on  tho  coverts 
by  Ihroe  velvet-black  bands;  the  primary  feathers,  as  well 
■s  tbe  whole  under  aide  of  the  wings,  are  dusky,  approach- 
iDft  to  black,  with  the  exception  of  the  outer  margins  of 
•ome  which  are  edged  with  green.  The  tail  is  short, 
rounded,  composed  of  lea  feathers,  which  are  green  above 
and  bluish-btack  below.  The  whole  of  the  under  parts 
an  green:  this  cokiur  is  lightMt  on  the  sides  of  the  neck 
nd  round  the  ey««,  Tbe  bill  ia  abort,  wide,  maolt  depressed 
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attbebase,  deeply  cleft,  and  hooked  at  the  point  Noa'r.N 
oval,  at  the  base  of  the  bill,  and  concealed  by  iha  ftlir.,r.-i 
fsathers  that  project  over  them.  The  eyes  are  miber  lir,—  . 
the  irides  bluish.  L^s  hi  u  is  h -black ;  a  few  feather*  c:' 
down  over  the  upper  part  of  the  tarsi.  Feet  greeaiji 
outer  toe  not  much  shorter  than  the  middle  em,  siib  wl..  . 
it  i*  united  as  hr  as  the  last  joint  The  female  6om  i  '  i 
differ  in  appearance  from  the  male.'  (Rafltea.)  This  :i 
the  Bttrong  Tampo  Pitume  of  the  Malaya. 

Loailiiy. — Singapore  and  the  interior  of  Sumatra. 

Habiti,  Fbod,  ^..~%\t  Stamford  Raines  states  that  \X.  • 
species  is  found  in  the  retired  para  of  forests,  and  ■*  ii  . 
of  the  colour  of  the  leaves,  and  perches  high,  it  is  iMt  va-  . 
procured.  He  further  tells  us  that  the  stomach  oont&ii.t . 
nothing  but  vegetable  substances,  chiefly  wild  gisioa. 

Dr.  Horsfleld  observes  that  tbe  bill  gnatly  reecmli'  • 
that  of  tbe  genera  Rujrieola,  Pipra,  PMbmm,  Pirdolu:. 
Ptalyrhynrhut,  and  Procniat.  'All  these  biida,'  txHiiiii^.. 
Dr.  UorsBeld,  '  have  further  a  natural  resemUancc  m  > ' 
structure  of  their  feet,  which  consists  in  a  udidd  of  i:.- 
toes,  particularly  of  the  outer  and  middle  loe,  esisoi'g  .. 
different  dej^rees,  hut  perhaps  most  strongly  in  C'atyi  i 
mena.  The  genera  above  mentioned  are  arranged,  iit.i  . 
in  suecessicn,  by  the  celebrated  Temminck,  in  his  estcn^  % 
order  of  Imtctivoret :  it  remains  therefore  still  to  be  dc  i '  - 
mined  by  future  inquiries,  whether,  when  tnore  aocurai'  > 
known,  they  will  not  be  found  lo  constitute  a  duii;. 
family  among  the  Buteraux  of  Cuvier,  eonnectinc 

family  of  Dentirotlrei  with  that  of  S ~ 

gical  Retearchet  in  Java.) 
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RUPPE'LUA,  Ifce  name  given  by  M.  Milne  Edwj 
to  a  Kcnus  of  Canceriang  {Cancerient  Jrquft)  establi^i' 
on    the  Cancer   lenax   of  the  German   lootoeitl  aiwi    i- 
vellerRiippell,  and  considered  by  M.  Edwards  as  the  !.- 
of  the  small  group  which  leads  to  the  genera  Osin*  j 

Generic  ChaTocter.—Yorm  of  the  Carapaet  aprrei- 
ing  closely  to  thai  at  Xantho  and  Oziut;  dorwil  bn.  i 
slightly  curved,  and  about  once  and  a  halfat  wide  as  it 
long.  Front  much  wider  than  tbe  buccal  frames  but  . 
occupymg.  with  the  orbits  inclusive,  half  of  the  traniit— 
diameter  of  the  carapace.  Latero-anterior  borders  of  i 
carapace  shorter  than  its  lalero-posterior  borders,  with  »  V 
they  are  continued  without  forming  any  remarkable  an' 
they  terminate  towards  the  edge  of  tht  Renilal  rwifn  ''- 
are  armed  with  larRe  but  not  greatly  projecting  teeth.  "  1 
w-bitt  are  nearly  circular,  and  are  directed  upwartlb  - 
forwards  j  their  lower  border  is  united  to  the  extvnal  .  - 
|le  of  the  front,  so  as  only  to  leave  at  this  point  a  »in, 
fissure,  and  not  a  considerable  space,  as  in  other  cancer-.]- 
The  result  of  this  disposition  i«.  that  the  external  anr.-"r 
re  completely  excluded  fromtheorbiU;  their  basilars  i  • 
hich  IS  large  and  placed  obliquely,  reaches,  ncverih,-:  - 
near  the  external  canthus  of  the  eyes ;  it  is  soldered  !.->  i 
front  by  iu  superior  border,  which  ia  very  wide^  end  »  h  . 
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followed 'William  Penn  to  America  in  1683.    His  father 
a*nd  hia  grandfather  each  combined  the  business  of  a  farm 
Mrith  the  occupation  of  a  gunsmith.   Losing  his  father  early, 
he  was  indebted  to  the  care  of  an  excellent  mother  for  his 
early  education  ;  and  he  passed  five  years  in  the  grammar* 
achoolof  his  maternal  uncle,  the  R^v.  Dr.  Finley,  afterwards 
president  of  the  college  of  Princeton,  to  which  college 
Rush  was  removed  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  Here  he  became 
distinguished  by  his  application,  his  acquirements,  and  the 
possession  of  a  tlueney  of  expression  for  which  he  was  ever 
after  remarkable.     At  fifteen  he  obtained  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  arts;  and  commenced  his  medical  education 
with  Dr.  Redman,  then  an  eminent  practitioner  in  Phila- 
delphia.    His  early  attachment  to  the  writings  of  Hippo- 
crates, as  well  as  his  classical  acquirements,  were  evinced, 
when  he  was  only  seventeen,  by  his  translating  the  apho- 1 
risms  from  the  Greek  into  English,  a  task  which  Dr.  Hosack, 
one  of  his  biographers,  justly  supposes  to  have  influenced  the 
habits  of  his  mind  and  the  character  of  his  subsequent 
writings.      Even  at  this  early   period  his  diligence  and 
method  were  such,  that  his  notes  of  the  yellow-fever  at 
that  time  prevalent  in  Philadelphia  contain  records  of  con- 
siderable value.    At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  repaired  to 
Europe,  and  studied  two  years  at  Edinburgh,  where  Monro, 
Gregory,  Cullen,  and  Black  then  held  chairs.    His  inaugu- 
ral aissertation,  on  taking  his  degree  in   1768,  is  entitled 
'  De  Coctione  Ciborum  in  VentricuW  and  contains  an  ac- 
count of  several  experiments  made  on  himself,  and  some 
by  a  fellow»student,  to  prove  the  acid  changes  undergone  by 
the  food  in  the  process  of  digestion.    After  passing  some 
time  in  attendance  on  the  London  hospitals  and  lectures, 
and  paying  a  visit  to  Paris,  Dr.  Rush  returned  to  Phila- 
delphia, in  the  spring  of  1769,  and  commenced  the  practice 
of  physic,  for  which  he  appears  to  have  been  eminently 

Sualified  not  only  by  the  liberal  plan  of  his  previous  stu- 
ics,  but  by  his  gentleness  of  disposition  and  by  great  hu- 
manity. His  punctual  industry  was  such,  that  he  is  said 
never  to  have  omitted  his  duties  at  the  hospital,  or  those  of 
his  private  practice,  even  for  a  single  day,  except  in  the 
case  of  illness :  and  it  is  added  that  his  love  of  order  was 
exemplified  by  his  never  being  ten  minutes  behind  the 
time  when  he  was  expected.  He  was  very  soon  elected 
professor  of  chemistry ;  and  in  1 789  he  succeeded  Dr.  Mor- 
gan in  the  chair  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  physic.  The 
College  of  Philadelphia  and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
becoming  united  in  1791,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  the 
institutes  of  medicine  and  clinical  practice ;  and  from  the 
year  1805  to  the  end  of  his  life  he  held  the  united  chairs  of 
the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine  and  of  clinical  prac- 
tice. Hb  popularity  as  a  lecturer  was  evinced  by  the  num- 
ber and  the  attachment  of  his  pupils,  and  the  celebrity 
which  his  reputation  mainly  imparted  to  the  medical  school 
of  Philadelphia.  At  a  late  period  of  his  life  he  still  warmly 
expressed  the  pleasure  he  had  derived  from  'studying, 
teaching,  and  practising  medicine.'  But  the  times  in  which 
he  lived  were  too  full  of  events  to  permit  him  to  pay  that 
undivided  attention  to  medical  science  which  he  subse- 
quently regretted  had  ever  been  impeded  by  public  events. 
In  the  Congress  of  1776  he  held  a  seat  as  a  representative  of 
the  state  of  Pennsylvania ;  and  he  subscribed  the  declara- 
tion of  independence.  He  was  appointed  physician-general 
of  the  military  hospital  of  the  middle  department  in  1777 ; 
and  chosen  a  member  of  the  state  convention  for  the  adop- 
tion of  the  federal  constitution  ten  years  afterwards.  A 
few  years  later,  in  1 794,  he  describes  himself  as  having 
'lately  become  a  mere  spectator  of  all  public  events;*  from 
which  period  he  seems  to  have  devoted  himself  almost  ex- 
clusively to  medical  studies  and  pursuits :  he  held  however 
the  office  of  treasurer  of  the  United  States  Mint  during 
the  last  fourteen  years  of  his  life.  On  different  occasions 
he  received  medals  from  the  king  of  Prussia  and  the  queen 
of  Etruria,  for  information  communicated  to  them  in  answer 
to  inquiries  concerning  the  yellow-fever;  and  in  1811  the 
emperor  of  Russia  sent  him  a  diamond  ring  as  a  testimony 
of  respect  for  his  medical  character.  His  useful  life  was 
terminated,  after  a  short  illness,  on  the  19th  of  April,  1813. 
The  character  of  Dr.  Rush  exhibits  a  combination  of 
nearly  every  quality  appropriate  to  a  physician ;  industry, 
temperance,  benevolence,  uprightness,  public  independence, 
piety,  were  in  him  united  with  learning  and  general  know- 
i«<inr<k  -nd  a  profound  acouaintance  with  almost  every 
ledical  science.  By  habits  of  early  rising,  and  a 
y  of  time,  he  was  enabled*  in  the  midst  of  ardu- 


cuf  and  continual  duties,  to  treasure  up  and  toeoiniDoaic«i« 
a  variety  of  observations  peculiarly  stamped  with  utilitr ; 
and  all  his  exertions  were  animated  by  a  phiUothrvpy 
which  caused  him  to  devote  one-seventh  of  hia  receipts  ta 
purposes  of  charity,  and  dictated  his  memorable  laU  in- 
junction to  his  son,  *  Be  indulgent  to  the  poor.'  In  the  year 
1793,  when  Philadelphia  was  ravaged  to  an  unexampled  ex- 
tent by  the  yellow-fever,  his  services  were  so  much  in  w* 
quest  that  his  exertions  nearly  cost  him  hia  life.  Hia  bouM 
was  filled  at  all  hours  with  applicanU  for  reH^i,  and  his  car- 
riage beset  in  the  streets. 

The  life  of  physicians  actively  engaged  in  the  iUtily  and 
practice  of  their  profession  seldom  offers  much  of  prnate 
interest  Dr.  Rush's  life  may  be  said  to  have  been  dcvoird 
to  mankind;  and  his  history  is  that  of  his  public  duties,  ha 
professional  toils,  and  his  writings.  He  married,  in  I77i, 
Miss  Julia  Stockton,  daughter  of  Judge  Stockton,  who  u 
described  as  a  lady  of  amiable  disposition  and  cuUit^ted 
mind.  Dr.  Rush  was  survived  by  nine  of  thirteen  ehildrrn, 
the  fruits  of  this  marriage. 

The  num\)er  of  Dr.  Rush's  works  is  considerable;  ihey 
include  a  history  of  the  yellow-fever  as  it  appeared  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1793,  and  of  other  epidemics  of  different  jean. 
One  of  his  latest  works  was  a  'Treatise  upon  the  Diseases 
I  of  the  Mind.'  His  last  was  a  letter  to  Dr.  Hosack  on  the  sub- 
ject of  hydrophobia,  which  terrible  disease  he  ooosidcnd 
to  be  principally  seated  in  the  blood-vessels.  In  178:  Im 
published  an  'Inquiry  into  the  EffecU  of  Publie  Punbh- 
ments  upon  Criminals  and  upon  Society,*  to  which  the  miti- 
gation of  the  Pennsylvanian  code  is  attributed.  He  a)»< 
edited  the  works  of  Sydenham,  Cleghom,  Pringle,  and 
Hillary. 

The  principal  papers  published  at  various  times  by  D^. 
Rush  are  collected  and  comprised  in  two  volumes  of  *  Me- 
dical Inquiries  and  Observations.'  The  first  of  these  «a« 
published  at  Philadelphia  in  1 788 ;  the  second  in  1 793.  Of 
these  volumes,  four  editions  appear  to  have  been  published 
in  four  years.  Their  contents  consist  of  about  thirty  separml* 
essays,  all  on  subjects  of  medical  interest;  eech  distte 
guished  by  the  philosophical  character  of  the  author,  aoc 
not  a  few  interesting  to  general  readers,  to  moralists,  and  lo 
statesmen.  The  essays  *0n  the  State  of  Medicine  anion; 
the  Indians;*  'On  the  Influence  of  the  Military  nod  Potiii- 
cal  Events  of  the  American  Revolution  upon  the  Huiaaa 
Body;'  *0n  the  Influence  of  Physical  Causes  upon  tkt 
Moral  Faculty ;'  and  *  On  the  State  of  the  Mind  and  Bu«lf 
in  Old  Age,'  are  strongly  indicative  of  the  observing  and  re- 
flecting habits  of  the  author.  The  account  of  the  <diiBale  -.f 
Pennsylvania  presents  a  model  of  medical  topography,  a  sub* 
ject  at  that  time  little  cultivated.  Several  of  the  essays  en 
separate  diseases,  as  the  Scarlatina  Anginosa*  the  Cholera  of 
Infants,  the  Influenza,  &o.,  are  distinguished  by  sAcumo 
of  remark  and  a  well  exercised  judgment.  The  essay  *i>) 
the  Effects  of  Spirituous  Liquors  on  the  Hunan  Body' 
contains  the  strongest  original  arguments  that  could  be  em- 
ployed by  the  most  sealous  advocate  of  temperance ;  and  ir. 
the  '  Inquiry  concerning  the  Causes  and  Cure  of  Consump- 
tion *  we  recognise  the  doctrine  of  the  general  or  con- 
stitutional origin  of  that  fatal  disorder,  subsequently 
supported  by  Dr.  Beddoes,  but  more  recently  and  mor^ 
distinctly  and  ably  illustrated  by  Sir  James  Oari. 
The  celebrated  doctrine  so  often  and  so  eloquently  ex- 
pounded by  the  late  Mr.  Abemetby,  of  the '  Constitutional 
Origin  of  many  Local  Diseases,'  is  very  perspicuously  an- 
nounced in  Dr.  Rush's  'Inquiry  into  the  Causes  and  Curt 
of  Sore  Legs.'  There  are  indeed  few  volumes  in  medical 
literature  which  will  better  repay  the  perusal  of  the  studeot 
than  those  of  Dr.  Rush.  Large  and  enUghtened  views  nf 
the  causes  of  disease,  minute  observations  of  its  phenomeot, 
and  sagacious  principles  of  cure,  are  containea  in  all  the 
writings  of  this  distinguished  physician,  oombined  with  vth 
dications  of  his  having  possessed'  all  the  virtues  that  eouM 
animate  and  adorn  the  profe>sion  to  which  he  belonged. 

(Thomson's  AnnaU  qf  Philotntphyt  vol.  i.;  R^effHapa^^ 
Americana^  voL  ii.;  Z>i>«.  Phyt.  Inaug.^  De  Coctiome  Cilt*- 
rtim,  &c.,  Edin.,  1768;  Amer.  Metk  and  Pkiioi.  RtgiMte^, 
vol.  iv. ;  Chalmers,  Btog.  Diet^  vol.  xxvi. ;  DicL  4e$  S^^ 
ences  Midicalea :  Biof^,  Jf^t^vol.  vii.) 

RUSH-BEARING,  another  name  in  some  parts  c/ 
England  for  the  country  wake.  It  appears  that  in  ant  eat 
times  the  parishioners  brought  rushes  at  the  Feast  of  I>Bdi* 
cation,  wherewith  to  strew  the  church,  and  from  that  nr^ 
cumatance  the  festivity  itself  obtained  the  name  of  Rush* 
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ened  circumstances.  When  Sir  Orlando  Bridgeman  was 
made  lord  keeper  however,  in  1677,  he  appointed  Rush- 
worth  his  secretary ;  and  we  find  him  sitting  again  for  Ber- 
wick, both  in  the  parliament  which  met  in  March,  1679,  and 
also  in  that  which  met  at  Oxford  in  1681.  But  after  this,  it 
is  stated,  he  lived  in  retirement  and  obscurity ;  till,  in  1684, 
he  was  arrested  for  debt  and  sent  to  the  King's  Bench 
prison,  where  he  remained  till  he  died,  on  the  12tb  of  May, 
1690.  He  had  latterly  taken  to  drinking  to  drown  care, 
and  his  mind  and  memory  were  nearly  gone  for  some  time 
before  he  died. 

Rushworth  left  several  daughters, '  virtuous  women,'  says 
Anthony  Wood,  *of  which  one  was  married  to  Sir  Franc. 
Vane,  of  the  North.* 

The  first  part,  in  one  volume  folio,  of  Rushworth's '  His- 
torical Ck)llections  of  Private  Passages  of  State,  Weighty 
Matters  in  Law,  and  Remarkable  Proceedings  in  Parlia- 
ment,' embraces  the  space  from  1618  to  1629,  and  was  pub- 
lished in  1659.  It  was  reprinted  clandestinely  in  1675,  and 
also  again  in  1682.  Part  8ecx>nd,  in  two  volumes,  extending 
from  1629  to  1640,  appeared  in  1680;  and  that  same  year 
Rushworth  also  published,  in  one  volume  folip,  his  account 
of  the  Trial  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  which  is  now  consi- 
dered as  forming  the  eighth  volume  of  his  '  Historical  Col- 
lections.' The  remaining  parts  of  that  work  were  left  ready 
for  the  press  at  his  death;  and  part  third,  in  two  volumes, 
extending  from  1640  to  1645,  appeared  in  1692 ;  part  fourth, 
also  in  two  volumes,  and  coming  down  to  1648,  in  1701.  All 
the  seven  volumes,  together  witn  Strafford's  Trial,  were  re- 
printed in  1721.  Rushworth's  intention,  as  he  states  in  the 
preface  to  his  second  volume,  had  been  to  bring  down  the 
work  to  the  dissolution  of  the  Long  Parliament  in  1653. 

Of  the  importance  of  this  active  and  industrious  com- 
piler's labours,  and  of  the  value  of  what  he  has  bequeathed 
to  us,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  His  collection  contains  an 
immense  number  of  papers  and  notices  now  nowhere  else 
to  be  found,  and  many  which  never  were  to  be  found  else- 
where. And  it  may  also  be  admitted  that  the  promise  of 
perfect  impartiality  with  which  he  sets  out,  is  upon  the 
whole  as  well  kept  as  we  have  any  right  to  expect  that  it 
should  be.  The  book  however  was  loudly  cried  out  against 
for  its  unfairness,  its  positive  falsehoods  and  inventions,  as 
well  as  its  omissions  and  suppressions,  by  the  high  church 
and  Tory  party  on  the  appearance  of  the  first  volume.  An 
elaborate  exposition  of  the  grounds  of  these  charges  (which 
however  are  very  unsatisfactorily  made  out  after  all)  may 
be  found  in  the  long  introduction  to  Nalson's  *  Impartial 
Collection  of  the  Great  Affairs  of  State  from  the  beginninor 
of  the  Scotch  Rebellion  in  the  year  1639;'  which  indeea 
was  professedly  published '  by  his  majesty's  special  com- 
mana,'  in  opposition  to  Rushworth's  work,  but  of  which,  al- 
though it  was  intended  to  come  down  to  the  death  of  Charles 
I.,  no  more  than  two  volumes  ever  appeared,  the  first  in 
1682,  the  second  in  1683,  carr)'ing  the  history  no  farther 
than  to  January,  1642. 

RUSSELL,  LORD  WILLIAM,  was  born  iu  Septem- 
ber, 1G39  :  his  ancestors  were  early  possessed  of  landea  pro- 
perty in  Dorsotiihiro.  We  find  John  Russell  in  1221  the 
constable  of  Cort'e  Castle,  and  his  descendants  subsequently 
filling  honorable  situations:  one  of  them,  Sir  John  Russell, 
was  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  second  and 
tenth  year  of  Henry  VI.  A  fortunate  occurrence  raised 
this  family  to  wealth  and  honour:  in  1506  Philip,  arcli- 
duke  of  Austria,  having  been  driven  by  a  storm  into  the 
port  of  Weymouth,  was  uospitably  entertained  by  Sir  Tho- 
mas Trunchard,  a  neighbouring  country  gentleman*  and 
Nir  Thomas,  knowing  that  the  then  head  of  the  Russell 
family  had  travelled  and  was  a  good  linguist,  invited  him  to 
moot  his  unexpected  guest.  During  this  visit  Mr.  Russell 
so  plrmcd  the  archduke  that  he  recommended  him  to  the 
kiiiK.  by  whom  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  gentlemen  of 
Die  Privy  Chamber.  '  He  afterwards  attended  Henry  VIII. 
ill  his  expedition  in  France,  and  was  present  at  the  taking 
uf  TheruiuMine  and  Tournay*  In  1522  he  was  knighted  by 
the  <'iirl  of  Surrey  for  his  services  at  the  taking  ot^orlaix 
in  JircttttKiie,  and  was  created  Lord  Russell  in  1539.'  The 
Itfiids  of  I  he  abbey  at  Tavistock  and  of  the  dissolved  monas- 
tery at  Woburn  wore  afterwards  conferted  upon  him,  and 
he  was  made  earl  of  Bedford.  {Li/la  (/ Lord  RmmU,  by  his 
diMMuiiidant  Lord  John  Russell,  from  whose  work  the  prin- 
i!ti>al  part  of  this  article  is  derived.) 

U  dKHl  in  1655,  and  was  iuoceeded  by  Francis,  the  se- 
•arl,  who  loft  no  issue*    The  title  now  passed  to  the 


only  son  of  Sir  William  RoBsell,  by  name  Fmncio.  who  «« 
known  among  other  things  for  his  drainage  of  the  f<rnt  / 
Lincolnshire  by  the  Bedford  level.  He  died  in  1641,  ar  \ 
was  succeeded  by  William  Rttssell,  who  marrtrd  L^  « 
Anne  Carr,  daughter  of  the  countess  of  Somerset,  krK>i>  r 
for  her  participation  in  Sir  Thomas  Overbury't  murder,  e ' 
had  issue,  three  daughters  and  seven  sons,  of  whom  \j  '  • 
Russell,  the  subject  of  thb  memoir,  was  the  third.  'I ' . 
eldest  died  an  in&nt,  and  the  second  in  1678. 

Russell  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  afterwards  rr^'v^ 
at  Augsburg,  spent  a  considerable  time  in  different  par:*    f 
the  Continent,  returned  to  England  at  the  Restoratim:,  : 
was  elected  member  for  Tavistock.    He  married,  in  !•  ■  • 
Rachel  Wriothesly,  second  daughter  of  the  earl  of  S-*;; 
ampton,  and  widow  of  Lord  Vaughan,  the  eldest  son    ' 
Lord  Carberry,  a  woman  distinguished    for    ardent    :«- 
tender  affection,  pious,  reflecting,  firm,  and  coursgc-r  .< 
alike  exemplary  in  prosperity  and  adversity,  when  ob^<:r^  • 
by  multituoes  or  hidden  in  retirement. 

In  the  company  of  his  excellent  wife  Russell  would  k  j  •  c' 
continued  to  enioy  without  interruption  all  the  happine^*  • 
a  private  life,  had  the  government  been  conducied  u.: 
security  and  honour.    But  his  indignation  and  fea:^  if.  •. 
awakened   by  the  hypocrisy  and   shameless  renali'v  • 
Charles  II.,  and  the  avowed  desire  of  the  Duke  of  Yo:  L  * 
restore  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  he  entered  the  h*t< 
political  contention,  ranging  himself  with  the  defenden 
Protestantism  and  the  opponents  of  the  king's  devices.  H- 
gave  great  strength  to  tne  popular  cause ;  *  I  never  kn^w 
says  Burnet, '  any  man  have  so  entire  credit  with  the  n;.* 
as  he  had.    He  quickly  got  out  of  some  of  the  dx^n. 
into  which  the  court  had  drawn  him,  and  ever  after  tlu' : 
life  was  unblemished  in  all  respects.    He  had  from  his  f' 
education  an  inclination  to  favour  the  nonconformistii,  • 
wished  the  laws  could  have  been  made  easier  to  them.    . 
they  more  pliant  to  the  law.    He  was  a  slow  man  ai. ! 
little  discourse;  but  he  had  a  true  judgment  when  h*c  r 
sidered  things  at  his  own  leisure.    His  underslandinu*  '> 
not  defective,  but  his  virtues  were  so  eminent  that  t.  • - 
would  have  more  than  balanced  real  defects  if  any  had  U 
found  in  the  other.'    Lord  Cavendish,  Sir  W.  Cove;.:  - 
Colonel  Birch,  Mr.  Powle,  and  Mr.  Littleton  were  the  y:  . 
cipal  members  of  the  party  with  which  he  acted,  and  vt  i. 
by  proceeding  at  first  with  moderation,  gained  so  ^r   * 
an  influence  in  the  country,  that  the  king  suddenly 
rogued  the  parliament,  and  when  it  re-assembled,   f 
his  opponents  so  strong  that  it  was  hopeless  to  ad-. 
the   continuance    of  the   Dutch    war.     Thus   the    . 
ance  with  France  was  dissolved,  and  the  troops  by  « . 
Charles  had  wished  to  make  himself  absolute  nt-re  ^\ 
persed;  the  Cabal  ministry  was  broken  up,  and  Buck     ^ 
nam  and  Shaftesbury  were  converted  into  pODular  !cu  ;  : 
The  king's  intrigues  with  France  were  speeaily  rene  a 
and  engagements  entered  into,  for  the  performance  of  «  K    . 
he  was  again  to  receive  a  stipulated  sum  of  money.    TL-   . 
intrigues  were  further  opposed  by  Russell;  the  rtv.   *  - 
party  recommended  war  with  France,  promoted  the  . 
peachment  of  the  king's  minister  and  favourite  Lord  I^u.  - 
and  voted  the  exclusion  of  the  Duke  of  York  from  tl.c  ^ . 
cession  to  the  throne.  These  were  violent  measures,  but  : 
were  justified  by  the  condition  of  the  country,  the  kr  .  t 
baseness^  and  the  fear  of  despotism  and  the  ree>t»l . 
ment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  The  struggle  auc^ . 
a  second  civil  war,  and  had  Charles,  like  hia  successor.  .. 
tacked  the  church  as  directlv  as  he  did  the  constuution.  i 
immediate  civil  war  would  have  been  the  probable  rv^o.. 
as  it  was,  the  foundation  of  a  future  revolution  was  laid. 

Some  of  the  principal  Whigs  were  accused  of  bavinj:  c     • 
spired  to  take  the  king's  life,  to  raise  a  rebellion  in.  *    • 
country,  and  to  establish  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  the  k.t  «  * 
illegitimate  son,  upon   the  throne.    This  was  callt'^I    -    ; 
'  Rye-house  Plot,'  from  the  name  of  a  farm  near  N*  - 
market,  at  which  it  was  said  that  the  oonspiratoia  agrtv  j  : 
meet,  in  order  to  attack  and  dispose  of  the  king  as  b«  ri  • 
turned  from  Newmarket  races.    There  had  doubtlev  L« 
many  meetings  of  disaffected  persons.  *  Of  this  plot,* «  :  <  % 
Mr.Fox  (Introductory  chapter  to  if u/.Q/'Jbmef  //.),M  i. 
be  said,  much  more  truly  than  the  Popish,  that  there  vs^ 
it  some  truth  mixed  with  much  falsehood;  and  tbok . 
many  circumstances  in  Kealing's  (one  of  the  infonncf « •  . 
count  are  nearly  as  absurd  and  ridiculous  as  those  in  0«;c*  ». 
it  seems  probable  that  there  waa  among  some  of  those  ^  r- 
cused  a  notion  of  assassinating  the  king;  bul  whether  it  « 
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into  the  Caspian  Sea.  It  is  however  to  be  observed  that 
the  political  aiYision  of  Russia  does  not  in  its  whole  extent 
coincide  with  this  boundary  which  has  been  adopted   by 

feographers,  and  that  a  portion  of  the  two  governments  of 
^erm  and  Orenburg  extend  to  the  east  of  this  line,  and 
may  therefore  be  considered  as  lying  in  Asia.  From  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Ural  the  boundary  runs  along  the  north- 
western shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea  to  the  embouchure  of  the 
river  Koonia.  At  this  point  begins  the  southern  boundary- 
line,  which  runs  along  the  course  of  that  river  to  45*  £. 
long.,  and  then  nearly  north  to  the  river  Man^tch,  whose 
course  it  follows  to  4 1**  30'£.  long.,  whence  it  contmues  nearly 
due  west  to  the  Sea  of  Asof,  and  chiefly  along  the  course  of 
the  river  leia.  By  this  line  Caucasia,  or  the  two  governments 
of  Caucasus  and  Grusia  or  Georgia,  are  separated  from 
Russia  in  Europe.  The  remainder  of  the  southern  boun- 
dary is  formed  by  the  Sea  of  Azof,  the  Straits  of  Yenikal£, 
and  the  Black  Sea.  Near  its  western  boundary  Russia  ex- 
tends to  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  which  forms  the  boun- 
dary between  it  and  Turkey  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Pruth  (near  28*  E.  long.).  The  Pruth  divides  Russia  and 
Turkey  nearly  to  its  source  in  the  Carpathian  Mountains. 
Russia  then  begins  to  border  on  the  kingdom  of  Galicia,  a 
portion  of  the  Austrian  empire,  from  which  it  is  not  sepa- 
rated by  any  natural  boundary.  Where  it  touches  the 
kingdom  of  Poland,  which  at  present  is  to  be  considered  as 
an  appendage  of  Russia,  the  rivers  Bug  and  Niemen  con- 
stitute the  boundai>'-line,  but  between  them  there  is  a  tract 
in  which  the  boundary  is  indicated  partly  by  the  river 
Narew,  an  affluent  of  the  Vistula,  and  partly  by  an  imaginary 
line.  North  of  the  river  Niemen,  Russia  borders  on  Prussia, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  an  imaginary  line.  Farther 
north  it  comes  up  to  the  Baltic,  surrounding  the  Gulfs  of 
Riga  and  Finland,  and  stretching  along  that  of  Bothnia  to 
its  northern  extremity  (66*  N.  lat.).  Farther  north  it 
borders  on  Sweden  and  Norway.  It  is  separated  from 
Sweden  by  the  lower  course  of  the  river  Tomea,  and  farthei 
north  by  its  affluent  the  Muonio.  The  boundary  between 
Russia  and  Norway  is  partly  formed  by  the  watershed  be- 
tween the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  and  partly  by  the  course  of  the 
river  Tana.  A  small  part  of  Norway  extends  east  of  the 
river  Tana.  On  the  north,  Russia  is  washed  by  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  which  here  forms  the  extensive  gulf  called  the 
White  Sea.  The  countries  included  within  this  boundary- 
line,  according  to  a  very  rough  estimate,  occupy  an  area  of 
2,110.000  square  miles. 
^  5iif/cicc.— The  whole  surface  of  Russia  may  with  fro- 

£riety  be  considered  one  extensive  plain .•>  If  the  Ural 
fountains,  which  extend  along  its  easteai  border,  and  a 
mountain  tract  in  the  peninsula  of  the  Crimea  [Crimea]  are 
excepted,  there  is  not  in  this  immense  extent  of  country  an 
eminence  which  rises  more  than  500  feet  above  it  base,  or 
more  than  1100  feet  above  the  sea-level.  The  watershed 
which  divides  the  rivers  that  flow  to  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
the  Baltic,  the  Black  Sea.  and  the  Caspian  Sea,  is  not 
formed,  as  in  Western  Europe,  by  mountains,  but  by  tracts 
of  elevated  ground,  the  summits  of  which  extend  in  wide 
and  nearly  level  plains,  and  whose  declivities  form  long  and 
generally  imperceptible  sloDes.-^vThe  plains  themselves  are 
covered  either  with  bogs  and  swamps  or  with  forests,  and  in 
other  parts  they  are  dry  and  woodless  tracts  called  steppes jk 
In  tracing  this  watershed,  we  begin  on  the  west  Almost 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Bug,  which  separates  Poland 
from  Russia,  between   51*  30' and  53*  N.  lat.  there  is  a 

f|1ain  which  is  flat,  and  the  rivers  and  watercourses  have  so 
ittle  fall  as  to  render  them  unfit  to  carry  off  the  accumu- 
lated water.  The  whole  plain  therefore  is  nearly  a  continu- 
ous swamp,  covered  with  trees,  especially  firs.  It  contains 
the  sources  of  several  affluents  of  the  Dnieper  and  Vistula. 
On  both  sides  of  52*  N.  lat.  it  extends  from  24*  to  30* 
B.  long.,  a  distance  of  240  miles,  and  renders  the  country  on 
both  sides  of  the  river  Pripec  almost  impassable.  This 
portion  of  the  watershed  is  called  the  Swamps  of  Pinsk 
and  Ratnor.  The  swampy  ground  extends  fkrther  north, 
l^twecn  the  affluents  of  the  Niemen  and  Dnieper,  to  55*  30' 
N.  lat.,  and  terminates  on  the  banks  of  the  Duna  between 
Polotsk  and  Drooya.  In  these  parts  however  the  swamps 
•re  only  from  100  to  50  miles  in  width,  and  are  frequently 
interrupted  by  tracts  ofdrier  and  more  elevated  land.  On  the 
east  of  the  northern  extremity  of  these  swamps,  between 
54*  30'  and  55*  30'  N.  lat.,  there  is  a  more  elevated  country 
with  a  very  broken  surface,  and  containing  numerous  rocky  I 
^illa,  between  whieh  many   lakes    occur.     The    sooth- 1 
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eastern  edge  of  this  tract  seems  to  lie.  close  to  tbe  r<>  : 
of  the  river  Dnieper,  from  its  source  till  it  turns  sooth  ■ 
at  the  town  of  Orstia.    From  this  elevated  tract*  which  *• 
rates  the  upper  courses  of  the  rivers  Dnieper  and  Diiuu,  ; 
watershed  extends  northward  over  the  eastern  puriiu:.- 
the  governments  of  Vitepsk  and  Pskow,  where  it  de«c« 
in  low  ridges  to  the  lakes  of  Petpus  and  llmen.     The  r 
elevated  part  of  this  tract  probably  attains  1000  feet  J 
,the  sea,  as  the  town  of  Mojaisk  on  the  Moskwa  u  lu   . 
than  700  feet  above  it.    The  watershed  hitherto   ua  ' 
divides  the  rivers  that  flow  into  the  Baltic  from  tho^e  «l.    . 
run  into  the  Black  Sea.    At  this  point  however  it  diM  r 
and  forms  two  watersheds,  of  which  one  runs   north  "i 
between  the  watercourses  that  fall  into  the  White  Sea  t 
those  which  run  into  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  the  other  r>. 
south-east  between  the  rivers  which  flow  to  tbe  C»>puin .-   . 
those  which  fall  into  the  Black  Sea. 

The  north-eastern  watershed  begins  in  the  hiUy  re^ioi . 
Valdai,  which  contains  the  source  of  the  Volga,  the  Ijn^t- 
river  of  Europe.    It  lies  contiguous  to  the  r^ion  juit(!> 
scribed,  beginning  on  the  west  between  the  source*  of  i! 
river  Pola,  which  falls  into  the  lake  of  llmen,  and  extend  \  ^ 
north-east  to  the  river  Msta.    In  this  direction  it  occu^ 
hardly  more  than  90  miles,  but  extends  from  north- vt«!  - 
southeast,  between  Novgorod  and  Vishnei  Volotshok.  it' 
than  120  miles.    The  country  rises  fioiD  the  nortli-ue«i   ■ 
south-east  with  a  gradual  slope,  and  at  the  town  ol*  \  a 
attains  an  elevation  of  about  870  feet  On  the  most  ekt.: 
portion  of  it  there  are  steep  and  rocky  hills,  whieh  bo«t 
do  not  attain  a  great  elevation  above  their  ba&e,  a^  • 
highest  of  them,  the  Popowa  Gora,  according  to  UumU--  • 
does  not  exceed  934  feet  above  the  sea-level.  As  thm  n*. 
was  formerly  covered  with  a  continuous  forest,  it  i>  . 
known  by  the  name  of  the  forest  of  Volkhonak.     From  *  -  - 
banks  of  the  river  Msta  the  watershed  extends  nortb«  . 
towards  the  isthmus  which  divides  the  great  lakes  of  Ls'l  . 
and  Onega,  but  it  does  not  reach  it,  as  it  turns  again  lo  * 
north-east,  and  remains  about  20  or  25   miles  from  :. 
southern  extremity  of  lake  Onega,  running   between 
banks  and  the  lake  called  Bielo  Osero  (White  Lake).    H  .* 
ing  passed  between  these  lakes,  it  suddenly  turns  t- 
south,  and  approaches  the  banks  of  the  Volga  (4U*  K.  Ic. 
within  about  60  miles.    Between  the  river  Msta  and  . 
£.  long,  the  watershed  seems  to  be  much  lower  than  on  *. 
hilly  region  of  Valdai,  as  is  proved  by  the  facilit>  « 
which  canals  have  been  made  across  it  to  unite  tb«  n 
which  fall  into  the  lake  of  Onega  or  into  the  Dwuia  witK  * 
affluents  of  the  Volga.      The  more  elevated  tract,  »  ' 
its  very  gradual  slopes,  docs  not  seem  to  exceed  20  nile« 
width,  and  is  entirely  covered  with  fbresls.     From  4i>   : 
long.,  or  from  between  the  towns  of  Vologda  on  tbe  n-*** 
and  Yaroslavon  the  south,  the  watershed  extecMis  ea^cv..' 
near  59*  N.  lat.,  between  the  aflluents  of  tbe  Dwtoa  & 
those  of  the  Volga,  to  50*  £.  long.,  whence  it  decUi^s  to  \\ 
north-east  and  reaches  the  Ural  Mountains  near  59*  R.  1>    . 
and  61*  30'  N.  lat.,  between  the  sources  of  the  rivers  1* 
shore  and  Kolva ;  the  latter  is  a  branch  of  the  Kama,  an  t  HJ '. 
ent  of  the  Volga.   East  of  40*  B.  long,  no  hilly  region  u-»'. 
to  occur  on  the  moro  elevated  part  of  it ;  but  the  wat^^r^t 
rises  from  south  and  north  with  a  very  gentle  slope  forme>i .  • 
broad-backed  ridges,  which  extend  between  the  watercuur^-  < 
until  they  sink  gradually  to  the  level  plains  which  cx\o 
along  the  large  rivers.    The  whole  region  however  i^  tv  . 
imperfectly  known,  being  covered  with  interminable  fnr«->:« 
of  pines  and  firs,  and  nearly  uninhabited.    Thialazgv  tr.  . 
of  country  is  now  called  by  geographers  uutMUi, 

The  south-eastern  watershed  begins  likewise  in  tbe  r.  • 
vated  hillv  region  which  separates  the  upper  roanes  cf  t. 
Diina  and  Dnieper,  and  runs  for  some  distance  close  to  !.• 
banks  of  the  last-mentioned  river,  so  that  tbe  river  Mc>»k  « i 
which  originates  in  these  parts,  runs  eastward  to  the  CK-. 
an  alfluent  of  the  Volga.    It  continues  in  a  nearly  sought  - 
course  from  55*  to  52*  3b',  and  up  to  63*  SO'  seems  te  cv;- 
sist  of  a  broad-backed  swell,  which  is  covered  with  §on^*  ^ 
Between  53*  30'  and  52*  30'  it  expands  in  wide  and  wa.  i 
level  plains,  whieh  oecupy  perhaps  100  miles  in  bieadah.  s-. . 
extend  over  the  central  provinces  of  Rosaia  eastward  up  . 
thebanksofthe  river  Volga,  between  52* and 53* 30'  N.   ••-. 
in  an  eastern  direction.    These  plains  do  not  piebaUy  r  > 
more  than  800  feet  above  the  sea-level,  ana  am  rhu.M 
woodless,  though  in  some  of  the  numerous  depnssiott*  \rt  • 
of  stunted  growth  are  frequent    Where  the  wmicnUt-. 
approaches  &  banks  of  the  Volga,  in  the  wutlNni  dsamcsi 
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as  64**  N.  lat,  are  high  and  rocky,  especially  the  former,  i 
They  are  also  lined  with  numerous  rocks  and  small  islands, 
which  render  the  navigation  difficult  and  dangerous ;  but 
good  harbours  and  anchorage  are  found  about  these  islands. 
Thoueh  the  country  rises  as  we  proceed  from  east  to  west, 
the  cumate  improves  in  the  same  degree,  and  vegetation 
and  cultivation  also.  In  the  country  surroundine  the  lake 
of  Onega  the  winters  are  nearly  as  severe  as  on  the  Dwina 
in  those  districts  where  the  8ukhona  and  Vychegda  unite, 
and  the  soil  principally  consists  of  a  mixture  of  clay  and 
sand,  in  which  the  latter  predominates.  The  cold  and  wet 
season  is  long,  and  renders  the  crops  very  uncertain ;  and 
owing  to  the  poverty  of  the  soil,  agriculture  is  very  limited. 
Rye,  buckwheat,  oats,  and  barley  am  cultivated  in  some 
places,  and  also  hemp  and  flax,  but  by  far  the  greatest  part  is 
still  in  a  natural  state.  Pine- forests  still  cover  more  than 
nine-tenths  of  the  country,  perhaps  not  less  than  30,000 
square  miles.  There  are  few  cattle  in  these  districts,  owing 
to  the  want  of  meadows,  and  the  difficulty  of  maintaining 
them  through  a  winter  which  lasts  eight  or  nine  months.  But 
the  more  rocky  country  farther  west  contains  extensive 
meadows  along  the  banks  of  the  lakes,  and  the  rearing  of 
cattle  and  the  management  of  the  dairy  form  the  principal 
branches  of  rural  economy.  Agriculture  is  also  much  more  at- 
tended to ;  and  in  addition  to  the  grains  which  are  cultivated 
farther  east,  some  wheat  is  produced.  Many  tracts  which 
are  covered  with  bogs  preserve  the  ice  under  their  surface 
late  in  summer,  and  are  the  cause  of  night-frosts  being  felt 
to  the  end  of  May  or  the  beginning  of  June.  The  climate 
is  extremely  wet,  and  much  snow  falls  during  the  winter. 
A  sudden  thaw  frequently  fills  the  basins  of  the  lakes  to 
such  a  degree  that  the  water  rises  several  feet  above  the 
adjacent  country,  damages  the  winter  crops,  and  renders 
the  fields  incapable  of  being  cultivated  for  summer  crops. 
With  all  these  disadvantages,  the  western  portion  of  this 
rocky  country,  Tavasteland,  exports  annually  a  considerable 
quantity  of  grain.  Though  the  winter  generally  lasts  from 
October  to  May,  and  the  thermometer  descends  to  24^ 
below  zero,  fruits,  especially  cherries,  apples,  and  pears,  suc- 
ceed along  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  and  on  that 
of  Bothnia  as  far  north  as  64**  N.  lat.  At  Abo  the  mean 
annual  temperature  is  40%  that  of  the  winter  24%  of  the 
spring  40%  of  the  summer  50)%  and  of  the  autumn  42'' ; 
but  at  the  northern  extremity  of  this  region,  at  Uleaborg, 
the  mean  annual  temperature  is  only  33%  The  quantity 
of  rain  which  annually  falls  is  24  inches.  Spring  aues  not 
appear  before  the  end  of  May,  when  the  birch  comes  into 
leaf,  and  the  ice  of  the  rivers  breaks.  In  the  middle  of 
August,  and  sometimes  at  the  end  of  July,  night-frosts 
occur.  Barley  and  some  rye  however  are  cultivated :  they 
are  sown  and  cut  in  the  space  of  six  or  seven  weeks.  There 
are  still  extensive  forests  in  this  region,  which  chiefly  cover 
the  declivities  of  the  rocky  masses:  they  chiefly  consist 
of  pines  and  firs.  The  timber  cannot  be  brought  to 
market,  on  account  of  the  cataracts  which  occur  in  all  the 
rivers ;  but  a  great  quantity  of  tar  is  annually  made  in  these 
forests. 

That  portion  of  Russia  which  lies  north  of  a  line  drawn 
firom  Uleabors  to  the  extremity  of  the  Gulf  of  Kandalas- 
kaya  comprehends  Lapland  as  far  as  it  belongs  to  Russia. 
The  surface  is  mostly  a  level,  on  which  some  sand-hills  rise 
a  few  hundred  feet  above  their  base.  There  are  numerous 
depressions  on  this  plain,  but  most  of  them  are  of  little 
depth,  and  form  only  extensive  bogs ;  the  deeper  depres- 
sions are  permanent  lakes,  of  which  some,  as  that  of 
Enara,  are  of  great  extent.  The  sandy  soil,  being  well 
satuiatcd  with  moiblure  by  the  melting  of  the  snow,  affords 
pasture  for  a  few  months  to  a  breed  of  small  cattle,  but 
especially  to  the  numerous  herds  of  reindeer.  In  the 
southern  districts  there  are  considerable  forests  of  high 
growth ;  but  towards  the  north  they  are  less  frequent,  and 
the  trees  are  of  diminutive  size.  Some  level  and  more 
fertile  tracts  occur  along  the  banks  of  the  lakes,  on  which 
rye  and  barley  are  cultivated,  which  commonly  ripen  in 
spite  of  the  severity  of  the  climate  and  the  length  of  the 
winter.  Even  along  the  southern  coast  of  the  peninsula  of 
Kola,  the  interior  of^ which  is  rocky,  but  mostly  level,  though 
the  shores  are  high  and  precipitous,  rye  and  barley  are 
cultivated.  The  early  night-frosts  indeed  frequently  destroy 
the  crops ;  but  when  that  is  not  the  case,  the  labour  of  the 
husbandman  is  richly  recompensed  by  a  crop  which  pro- 
duces twentyfold  its  seed.  We  have  a  set  of  meteorological 
observations  made  at  EnoDtekis  (68''  30'  N.  lat.)  in  1802- 


1805,  according  to  which  the  mean  annual  tenpermturc  of 
that  place  did  not  exceed  27%  that  of  the  winter  was  0\  uf 
the  spring  25%  of  the  summer  55%  and  of  the  autumn  2ti\ 

On  the  southern  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Fmlaud,  the 
shores  are  composed  of  limestone,  and  rise  abruptly  fiwa 
the  sea  like  a  wall  to  an  elevation  of  60  to  180  feef,  Fivta 
this  elevated  coast,  the  country  extends  in  a  level  pla^t 
from  30  to  40  miles  southward,  and  then  descends  to  ibv 
plain  of  Livonia  by  a  gradual  slope.  The  surfisce  of  xlv 
plain  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  mould  of  indifferent  fertUit). 
producing  moderate  crops  of  rye  and  barley.  A  port  of  tliv 
plain  is  covered  with  woods,  consisting  commonly  of  birrb. 
but  frequently  intermixed  with  poplars  and  lime-trees ;  tb< 
last-mentioned  trees  constitute,  in  some  places,  exten^te 
forests.  The  plain  is  furrowed  bv  watercourses,  which  li« 
many  yards  below  the  surface,  and  the  rivers  which  flow  m 
them  nave  a  very  rapid  course,  so  as  to  be  unfit  for  naviica- 
tion,  at  least  in  several  places.  There  are  no  swampa  in  tkj 
region. 

Though  both  the  northern  and  southern  ahom  of  the 
Gulf  of  Finland  are  elevated  and  rocky,  the  country 
that  surrounds  its  innermost  recess  on  both  sides  of  tiio 
river  Neva  forms  a  depression  which  extends  round 
the  southern  shores  of  the  lake  of  Ladoga*  and  continiiet 
to  the  southern  extremity  of  that  of  Onega.  Towaidt 
the  south  it  reaches,  near  59**  N.  lat.,  the  billy  tracts  tlai 
branch  off  from  the  table-land  of  Valdai.  A  modoraulj 
thin  layer  of  mould  covers  a  subsoil  of  rock«  The  sorfioi 
is  level  and  very  swampy,  and  though  the  soil  is  tK4 
devoid  of  fertility,  it  can  only  be  suo^ssfully  cultivauti 
with  great  labour.  Though  situated  in  the  immedu:« 
vicinity  of  one  of  the  largest  and  most  populoua  towns  u. 
Europe,  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  stnfaoe  of  tb.^ 
region  is  under  cultivation,  and  about  20  miles  from  Peter*- 
burg  the  forests  commence,  which  occupy  nearly  the  « faoU 
of  the  country.  The  forests  consist  almost  solely  of  fir  and 
birch ;  pine  does  not  occur  except  in  a  few  spots  which  art 
somewhat  more  elevated  and  nave  a  dry  soiL  lmiiicu«( 
boulders  of  granite  are  dispersed  through  these  fore»i». 
The  mean  annual  temperature  of  Petersburg  is  lower  than 
that  of  Abo,  being  only  37* :  that  of  the  winter  is  16%  of  tin 
spring  32|%  of  the  summer  50%  and  of  the  aulumn  3;f . 
The  mean  annual  quantity  of  rain  which  folia  in  that  cii? 
is  between  17  and  18  inches. 

The  table-land  of  Valdai  and  the  elevated  tract  wbKh 
extends  from  the  river  Msta  to  the  Uke  Bielo  Oten 
(both  which  countries  surround  the  plain  just  noticed  i  n 
the  south  and  south-east)  were  formerly  covered  w^iih  t-x- 
tensive  forests,  but  the  greater  part  of  them  have  been  cleared 
away,  and  certainly  they  do  not  now  occupy  one-third  sn<i 
perhaps  not  one- fourth  of  the  surface.  They  chiefly  cons^t 
of  elms,  birch,  and  poplar  The  surface  is  unduJaiui^.  mod 
the  rocky  eminences  which  rise  on  it  only  attam  a  height 
of  100  to  200  feet  above  their  base.  Though  grain  attcce«<Is 
very  well,  and  the  crops  are  rather  abundant,  the  greater 
part  is  used  for  the  maintenance  of  horses,  which  are  in 
great  request,  as  several  well-frequented  roads  and  thrtc 
lines  of  canals  traverse  this  region.  The  elevated  a»l 
broken  region  which  is  contiguous  to  the  tafaie-lanU  *( 
Valdai  on  the  west,  and  occupies  the  greater  part  of  t]«c 
pvernments  of  Fikow  and  Vitepsk,  appeara  to  be  aimilar  in 
lU  natural  features,  but  the  surface  exbibiu  grealor  vanet^. 
lakes  being  very  numerous,  and  probably  Uieir  eiSecU  oo 
agriculture  are  as  hurtful  here  as  iu  Finland.  But  this  irar: 
is  imperfectly  known,  as  it  is  not  traversed  by  any  great 
line  of  road. 

A  ridge  of  elevated  V^und  of  considerable  width  com- 
mences on  the  banks  of  the  river  Dtina  near  Dunabiirg.  rut 
far  from  which  town  the  last  rapids  in  the  river  oecur.  it 
extends  northward  on  both  sides  of  27""  £.  long^  and  termi- 
nates on  the  banks  of  lake  Peipua  south  of  DorpaL  It 
appears  that  iU  average  elevation  is  about  600  feel  above 
the  sea-level,  at  least  the  small  lake  near  the  town  of  Maneo- 
burg,  which  lies  nearly  in  the  middle  of  this  ridge,  has 
this  elevation.  But  in  some  places  there  are  hills  which  arv 
from  300  to  500  feet  higher.  This  sandy  and  aterile  nd^t 
separates  the  elevated  table-land  of  Vitepak  and  Pskow  fivm 
the  low  plains  of  Livonia,  which  extend  westward  fttxn  it 
to  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Riga.  The  eastern  portion  of  th.» 
plain,  east  of  26^  E.  long.,  is  in  general  undulating,  but  in 
many  places  conUins  hills  400  or  500  leet  high.  In 
this  tract  the  soil  is  chiefly  loamy,  and  has  a  eonaideiabie 
degree  of  fertility. ,  In  the  foresu  the  biich  prtvaila.    Te 
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extensive  forests  of  oak  which  occupy  the  higher  grounds. 
These  higher  grounds  are  divided  from  the  banks  of  the 
river  by  a  low  tract  firom  four  to  six  or  even  eight  miles  in 
width,  which  is  partly  covered  with  swamps,  but  partly  sup- 
plies good  pasture.  I'he  mean  annual  temperature  of  Casan 
is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  Moscow,  bemg  37^^  but  the 
autumn  and  winter  are  much  colder.  The  mean  tempera- 
ture of  the  autumn  is  only  33°,  and  that  of  the  winter  10^ 
while  the  mean  temperature  of  the  summer  is  65^  or  four 
degrees  higher  than  that  of  London,  and  that  of.  the  spring 

is  42°. 

To  the  north  and  east  of  this  portion  of  the  basin  of  the 
Volga  extends  that  of  its  Urgest  affluent,  the  Kama,  which 
is  stated  to  comprehend  an  area  of  more  than  200,000 
square  miles,  or  to  be  equal  to  that  of  all  France.  It 
contains  the  government  of  Viatka,  the  greatest  part  of 
that  of  Perm,  and  the  northern  portion  of  Orenburg.  As 
this  extensive  region  lies  contiguous  to  the  central  and 
southern  portion  of  the  Ural  Mountains  [Ubal  Moun- 
tains], the  country  adjacent  to  the  range  is  mountainous, 
being  traversed  by  a  few  offsets  of  that  chain.  But  the 
country  lowers  rapidly  as  we  proceed  westward.  The  town 
of  Perm,  hardly  seventy  miles  distant  from  the  great  range 
in  a  straight  line,  is  only  576  feet  above  the  sea-level.  Along 
the  rivers  there  are  valleys,  or  rather  depressions,  from  ten 
to  twenty  miles  wide,  and  between  these  depressions  there 
is  a  swell  of  elevated  ground  from  200  to  400  feet  above  the 
valleys,  the  highest  part  of  which  is  a  level  or  undulating 
plain,  eaual  in  width  to  the  adjacent  depressions.  Near 
the  Urtu  both  the  valleys  and  ridges  run  parallel  to  the 
principal  range  of  the  mountain-system,  but  farther  west 
they  extend  south-east  and  north-west.  The  higher  por- 
tions of  the  country  are  entirely  covered  with  forests,  which 
towards  the  north  consist  of  pine-trees,  but  towards  the 
south  the  forests  are  intermingled  with  oak  and  lime  trees. 
A  great  part  of  the  lower  country  is  also  wooded,  but 
extensive  tracts  have  been  appropriated  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  rye,  barley,  and  oats.  In  a  few  places  wheat  is  cul- 
tivated. In  the  most  northern  districts  drained  by  the 
Kama  there  are  extensive  swamps,  which  render  cultivation 
precarious,  but  still  it  extends  north  of  the  parallel  of  59°. 
The  southern  portion  of  this  region,  on  both  sides  of  the 
Bialaya  and  Ufa,  is  very  imperfectly  known.  In  many  parts 
it  appears  to  resemble  the  woodless  steppes  farther  south, 
but  in  others  cultivation  alternates  with  forests  of  deciduous 
trees,  especially  oak.  The  basin  of  the  Kama  contains  the 
Kichest  mines  of  iron  and  copper  in  Russia,  and  immense 
quantities  of  salt  are  extractea  from  salt-springs.  In  this 
region  platinum  has  been  found. 

The  lower  course  of  the  Volga  traverses  an  immense 
steppe  or  desert,  which  not  only  extends  over  the  whole  of 
the  lower  basin  of  the  river,  but  stretches  out  eastward  to 
the  banks  of  the  river  Ural,  along  the  course  of  which  it 
extends  from  its  mouth  to  the  place  where  it  issues  from  the 
valleys  of  the  Ural  Mountains.    This  river  constitutes  the 
boundary  of  Russia  towards  the  Kirghis  Cossacks,  whose 
country  does  not  differ  much  in  natural  features  from  the 
great  steppe  which  extends  over  the  south-east  of  Russia.  On 
the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea  the  steppe  extends  from  the 
embouchure  of  the  river  Ural  to  that  of  the  river  Kooma, 
which,  with  the  Manytch  river,  constitutes  the  boundary  of 
Russia  in  Europe.    But  the  greater  part  of  the  country  be- 
tween the  river  Kooma  and  the  upper  course  of  the  Manytch 
on  the  north,  and  the  base  of  the  Caucasus  on  the  south,  is 
a  steppe  of  the  same  kind.    The  western  border  of  this  im- 
mense desert  lies  close  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Volga. 
About  52®  30'  N.  lat.,  or  where  the  ridge  of  the  hills  of 
Samara  is  broken  through  by  the  Volga,  there  begins  on 
its  right  bank  an  elevated  tract,  rising  in  general  300  feet, 
but  sometimes  500  feet  above  the  lowest  level.  This  elevated 
ground  continues  without  interruption  to  the  place  where 
the  Volga  turns  to  the  south-east  (48®  StK),  and  prevents  all 
the  rivers  that  originate  west  of  its  course  from  joining  it, 
and  compels  them  to  run  to  the  Don.   The  elevated  ground 
does  not  cease  at  the  bend  of  the  Volga,  but  continues  to 
advance  southward  along  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Sarpa, 
an  affluent  of  the  Volga,  which  runs  from  south  to  north. 
Near  the  place  where  the  Sarpa  originates,  the  elevated 
ground,  which  has  the  form  of  a  low  mountain-ridge,  between 
51®  and  46®,  is  gradually  lost  in  the  plain  which  extends 
north  of  the  river  Manytch.    The  steppe  thus  confined,  as 
for  as  it  belongs  to  Russia,  contains,  according  to  a  rough 
estimate,  an  area  of  336,000  square  miles,  or  more  than 
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once  and  a  half  the  area  of  all  France.    Though  the  wlioW 
of  this  region  is  unfit  for  cultivation,  and  aupplies  un.v 
scanty  pasture  for  the  herds  of  the  wandering  tribes  «t**ti 
inhabit  it,  some  parts   are   less   arid,  and   have    bemr 
pasture-grounds.      That  part   of  the  steppe  which   ie> 
west  of  the  course  of  the  Volga  is  called  the  Koomant  tn 
steppe.     This  portion  of  the  great  steppe  is  not  a  Wtt.. 
but  the  surface  consists  of  gentle  swells  of  a  roundish  kru.. 
so  that  the  view  seldom  extends  over  many  mile*.     1 '  •. 
soil  consists  almost  entirely  of  a  yellow  clay,  and  rair  :■. 
of  sand ;  it  is  impregnated  with  salt*  and  pits,  or  »tc  .. 
salt-lakes,  are  common.    Vegetation  is  confined  to  a  f^^r 
plants.    The  most  frequent  are  a  low-growing  worm w.-»j. 
some  species  of  salsola,  and  a  coarse  grass  which  gr.Ai 
in  tufls  several   feet  from   one  another;  between   ti»«( 
tufts  the  yellow  soil   is  without   any  vegetntion.     In  t* 
place  does  the  grass  cover   the  whole  surface  so   a^  t 
form  a  turf,  except  in  some  of  the   deeper  depress  i^:.^. 
and  in  these  the  vegetation  chietly  consists*  of  salt  herh^  r*: 
only  for  camels.    The  shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea  betwc*  i. 
the  mouths  of  the  Volga  and  those  of  the  Kooma  is  ver>  l«»u 
to  a  distance  varying  between  20  and  40  miles  from  the  ^  -  ^ 
It  is  inundated  by  the  waters  of  that  great  lake  when  a  air  ^i. . 
south-easterly  wind  happens  to  blow  for  some  time,  &-  . 
vessels  are  sometimes  driven  on  the  sand-hills  which  hm* 
the  west  of  this  level  tract.    These  low  hills  appear  to  t 
been  produced  by  the  accumulation  of  the  sand  thrown  • 
by  the  lake.    At  the  back  of  these  hills  there  are  extent 
salt- lakes,  which  once  evidently  formed  part  of  the  Ca^; 
before  the  sand-hills  existed.    Among  these  saltrlake«  u  •• 
called  Soleno^  Khaki  are  very  remarkable.    They  ocru'  ^  ;. 
depression  from  twelve  to  fifteen  miles  in  width,  which  t  . 
a  very  swampy  surface,  over  which  the  salt-lakes  are  c  >- 
persed.      In  this  tract  the  river  Manytch  originates : 
runs  nearly  due  west  for  about  sixty  or  seventy  miles,  « 1  •  r. 
having  passed  the  elevated  ground  which  separetCN  t. 
Sarpa  from  the  Don,  it  enters  an  arid  plain  of  moder  ' 
width  which  extends  westward  to  the  mouth  of  the  IX>n  u' 
Sea  of  Azof,  and  is  enclosed  on  the  south  and  north  '•• 
more  elevated  land.    This  level  tract  contained,  at  a  rvi: 
period,  according:  to  Pallas,  the  strait  by  whioh  the  Black  "^  . 
was  connected  with  the  Caspian.  The  souroe  of  the  Mai.\*  • 
is  divided  from  the  low  lands  along  the  laot  mentioncl  * 
and  those  which  lie  along  the  lower  banks  of  the  river  K'  -r  . 
by  small  hills,  entirely  consisting  of  sand,  between  whirb  i . 
merous  salt-pits  occur.     In  Strabo  there  ooeura  a  |a«.^. : 
which  indicates  that  such  a  communication  onoe  exifttcri.  \ 
the  Caspian  Sea,  according  to  the  latest  measurement,  nut*  -. 
100  feet  below  the  level  of  the  Black  Sea,  it  is  supt*^ 
that,  before  this  communication  was  stopped,  the  bui'- 
must  have  been  higher  by  at  least  100  feet,  and  that   t. 
waters  then    covered  the  whole  steppe,  not  only  t/j.it  . 
Russia,  on  both  sides  of  the  Volga,  but  also  that  uf  ! 
Kirghis  Cossacks,  far  beyond  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Ar 
Pallas,  who  first  adopted  this  opinion,  supports  it  by  stai. 
that  the  innumerable  shells  which  are  scattered  over  t]  '-^ 
deserts  exactly  resemble  those  of  the  Caspian,  and  do  r.  * 
occur  in  the  rivers ;  that  the  soil  of  this  vast  region  >    ' 
great  uniformity,  consisting,  except  the  quicksands,  mc: 
of  yellow  clay  or  sand  combined  with  marine  mud,  w:  .    » 
bed  of  clay  at  a  considerable  depth ;  and  that  this  >*• . 
impregnated  more  or  less  with  saline  matter,  which  in  nv.    . 
places  forms  salt-pits  and  salt-lakes.    The  western  or  K 
mauian  steppe  however  is  the  best  part  of  the  whole,   :: 
least  of  that  which  belongs  to  Russia.    The  numUr  ■ 
Calmucks  who  find  pasture  for  their  numerous  herd.s  c 
sisting  of  camels,  black  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and  g^'^ 
is  estimated  at  20,000  tents  or  families,  besides  a  cou^.  !t  • 
able  number  of  Cossacks,  who  possess  portions  of  it.     1 . 
winter,  when  the  grass  of  the  plains  is  entirely  desitrtnr    . 
their  herds  find  abundant  pasture  on  the  swampy  in-s 
along  the  banks  of  the  river  Sarpa,  on  the  low  shores  of  '    • 
Caspian,  and  on  the  more  level  ground  of  the  rirer  Ko:.  * 
above  Kislar.  The  wild  animals,  which  abound  in  thesi«>i  -  ^  ^ 
are  horses,  saiga-antelopes  [ArrrxLOPB,  vol.  iL,p.  73],  i>\r^^ 
wolves,  and  the  dipus  jerboa  [Mtjridjk,  vol.  xv.,  p.  5U'*1 

The  bed  of  the  river  Volga  is  from  40  to  60  feet  belov  r!  . 
level  of  the  steppe.    The  river  flows  ftom  the  bend   i: 
Sarepta  (48®  30'  N.  lat.)  in  a  valley  firom  20  to  30  ni    .  - 
wide,  the  surface  of  which  is  not  much  above  the  com  ft- 
level  of  the  river.    It  consists  of  alluvial  soil,  and  the  :  » 
has  accordingly  formed  on  it  numerous  channel*,  wi. 
frequently  unite  and  separate  again.    Thus  many  islsuut 
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climate  are  felt  as  far  wett  as  Great  Britain.  When  the 
wind  blows  from  the  east  between  October  and  May,  it  is 
extremely  cold,  and  more  disagreeable  than  thai  from  the 
north.  Though  the  wind  has  passed  over  extensive  regions 
before  it  reaches  our  coast,  it  has  not  entirely  changed  its 
character.  On  the  contrary,  when  we  experience  an  easterly 
wind  between  May  and  October,  it  is  attended  with  a  greater 
degree  of  warmth  than  the  southern  winds.  In  summer 
the  thermometer  rises  in  Great  Britain  highest  when  east- 
erly and  south-easterly  winds  blow. 

That  portion  of  southern  Russia  which  lies  west  of  the 
lower  basin  of  the  river  Volga  extends  along  the  coast  of 
the  Black  Sea  as  far  west  as  the  Danube  and  Pruth.    It 
terminates  on  the  south  with  the  peninsula  of  the  Crimea, 
which  contains  a  mountainous  and  verv  fertile  and  also  a 
level  region;  the  latter  exactly  resembles  the  great  steppe 
lying  west  of  the  lower  course  of  the  Volga.     [Crimba,  vol. 
viii.,  p.  1 58.]    The  country  which  extends  from  the  shores  of 
the  Putrid  Sea  northward  between  the  Dnieper  on  the  west 
and  the  river  Moloshnya  on  the  east,  as  far  north  as  47* 
N.  lat.,  is  likewise  a  salt  steppe ;  the  waters  of  the  lakes  as 
well  as  those  of  the  small  rivers  being  slightly  impregnated 
with  salt.    It  is  not  however  level,  but  the  surface  consists 
of  an  alternate  succession  of  elevations  and  depressions. 
The  higher  land  has  a  soil  consisting  of  a  reddish  clay, 
which  is  very  barren.    In  the  lower  tracts  the  soil  is  an  in- 
termixture of  black  mould  and  sand,  and  mostly  covered 
with  grass,  which  supplies  tolerable  pasture.     The  most 
western  portion,  extending  between  the  Gulf  of  Perecop  and 
the  Dnieper  to  the  liman  or  testuary  of  the  last-mentioned 
river,  is  a  sandy  waste,  which    is    entirely    barren    and 
uninhabited. 

.North  of  this  country  there  is  a  steppe  of  somewhat  dif- 
ferent character.    It  comprehends  the  whole  country  south 
of  the  granite  tract  which  traverses  Russia  from  east  to 
west,  from  the  banks  of  the  Don  and  the  Ilawla  (its  confluent, 
which  joins  it  at  its  most  eastern  bend)  to  the  river  Pruth, with 
a  width  varying  between  80  and  120  miles.     This  tract  also 
may  be  included  within  the  steppe,  being  similar  in  soil  and 
climate,  and  only  differing  from  it  in  the  form  of  its  sur- 
face, which  is  more  hilly.    Towards  its  eastern  extremity, 
near  40°  E.  long.,  between  the  town  of  Voronez  and  the 
Manytch  river,  tne  width  of  this  region  is  near  300  miles ; 
but  towards  the  west  it  grows  narrower,  and  from  33*  E.  long, 
westward  it  does  not  exceed  150  miles.    Its  length  from 
east  to  west  is  900  miles,  and  the  area  is  about  180,000 
square  miles,  exceeding  that  of  the  British  Islands  by  more 
than  60,000  square  miles.    Want  of  wood  and  of  water  are 
Its  characteristic  features.    It  is  considerably  more  elevated 
than  the  low  steppes  near  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  not  im- 
pregnated with  salt,  except  between  tne  mouths  of  the  rivers 
Dniester  and  Danube,  where  a  low  marshy  tract  extends 
some  distance  from  the  sea,  and  where  salt-marshes  of  some 
extent  occur.    Towards  the  south  and  east  the  surface  is 
mostly  a  dead  level,  with  the  exception  of  narrow  tracts 
along  the  watercourses,  which  are  enclosed  by  steep  accli- 
vities that  form  the  boundaries  of  these  bottoms.    The  hot* 
toms  have  a  fertile  soil  consisting  of  a  black  mould,  and 
yield  good  crops ;  but  they  are  too  narrow  to  admit  cultiva- 
tion to  a  great  extent    The  higher  and  level  grounds  have 
an  extremely  hard  clayey  soil,  which,  for  want  of  sufficient 
moisture,  is  unfit  for  cultivation ;  but  they  are  not  a  desert. 
In  spring  they  are  covered  with  a  fine  turf,  and  supply  good 
pasture  for  cattle  and  horses.    Much  grass  is  also  cut  for 
fodder.    The  want  of  fuel  is  a  great  inconvenience,  but  a  cer- 
tain weed  called  burin  is  used  for  fuel.    In  other  places  dried 
dung  is  substituted  for  it  Within  the  granitic  tract  the  surface 
of  the  country  is  more  broken,  especiallv  west  of  the  Dnieper, 
and  in  these  parts  the  narrow  valleys  between  the  low  hills 
are  chiefly  covered  with  bushes,  and  contain  many  tracts  fit 
for  agricultural  purposes.    The  summer  is  dry  and  hot 
Rain  is  rare,  and  of  short  duration,  and  the  thermometer 
rises  from  90^  to  100^    In  autumn  and  winter  whirlwinds 
are  frequent ;  and  though  a  considerable  quantity  of  snow 
falls,  it  is  swept  by  the  winds  from  the  extensive  plains, 
and  accumulated  in  particular  spots,  so  that  the  country  de- 
rives very  little  advantage  from  it    From  December  to 
February,  the  thermometer  frequently  sinks  to  25**  and  30** 
below  zero.    The  spring  and  autumn  are  of  short  duration. 
The  countr}*  north  of  this  extensive  steppe  may  be  divided 
into  two  regions.    The  western  lies  on  both  sides  of  the 
middle  course  of  the  river  Dnieper.    On  the  west  of  the 
river,  it  extends  from  the  northern  border  of  the  steppe 


(between  48*  and  49**  N.  lat.)  to  the  great  swampt  of  Pin^k 
and  Ratnor  (near  52*),  and  comprehends  the  govern m«  uu 
of  Podolia,  Volhynia,  and  Kiew.  On  the  east  of  the  Dmej^f. 
it  comprehends  the  government  of  Pultava.  the  gnr«u* 
part  of  that  of  Tchernigow,  and  the  western  parts  of  Ctarkii« 
and  Kursk.    It  is  designated  by  the  general  name  of  the 
Ukraine.    The  surface  of  this  region  is  chiefly  undulauuf;. 
but  in  many  places  it  extends  in  level  plaint.    The  lo 
mostly  consists  of  a  black  mould,  here  and  there  intersperv  : 
with  sandy  tracU.    The  fertiUty  in  general  is  conaideial>>. 
and  in  some  parts,  where  loam  is  mixed  with  the  mould,  u 
is  very  great  In  fact  it  vies  in  fertility  with  the  country  ..t. 
the  middle  course  of  the  Volga.  Here  the  forestn  princ  pais 
consist  otoak,  but  they  are  much  less  extensive  than  in  tU 
neighbourhood  of  Casan.    The  eastern  portion  of  the  xegi^ 
lies  within  the  basin  of  the  river  Don,  between  its  upp«r 
affluents,  and  comprehends  the  eastern  portions  of  CUarkv«. 
Kursk,  and  Orel,  the  whole  of  Voronesh,  and  portiont  of 
Tambow  and  Saratov.     It  appears  to  be  more  elevated  thsL- 
the  western  region,  and  partakes  more  of  the  nature  of  the 
steppe,  as  wood  and  water  in  many  parts  are  scarce.    Tin* 
surface  is  also  more  undulating,  and  in  many  parts  it  n%ci 
into  hills  of  moderate  elevation  with  rather  steep  decU\itMr« 
The  soil  consists  of  a  mixture  of  clay  and  sand,  and  i(  tu' 
without  a  certain  degree  of  fertility,  though  on  the  hi^Ur 
parts  there  are  considerable  tracts  of  sterUe  land.    On  tl^ 
lower  ground  however  cultivation  in  general,  and  the  wIm.: 
which  is  grown  here  is  of  excellent  quality.    The  whe&t  i\ 
sent  to  the  town  of  Taganrok,  whence  a  great  quantity  u  &r.- 
nually  exported.    Though  the  difference  of  the  temperaiu't 
in  summer  and  winter  is  considerable,  it  is  much  less  tbi . 
in  the  steppe  farther  south.    Here  also  the  rains  are  muii 
more  abundant,  especially  in  the  western  region.    TIu 
scarcity  of  rain  in  summer  in  the  eastern  region  is  one  ^f 
the  causes  to  which  its  smaller  degree  of  fertility  is  a> 
cribed. 

In  conclusion,  if  we  view  Russia  at  an  agricu1tar4 
country,  it  appears  that  the  most  fertile  region  tr&verv  • 
nearly  the  central  part  of  it,  extending  from  betii«c.' 
48^  30'  and  52"  on  the  west,  north-eastward  to  between  :" 
and  dC*  N.  lat  on  the  east  It  lies  between  25"*  and  50°  B.  lur  x 
The  central  part  of  this  region,  that  about  the  antient  cap.L. 
and  in  the  banin  of  the  river  Oka,  is  the  least  fertile,  but  tL 
most  eastern  and  western  parts  may  be  enumerated  an"..{ 
the  most  productive  countries  in  Europe.  On  both  s;!* 
of  this  central  region  the  fertility  decreases,  but  less  nij>.i't 
towards  the  north  than  towards  the  south.  On  the  aoutl  .' 
lies  partly  contiguous  to  the  steppes  of  Southern  Ruv« . 
and  those  of  the  river  Volga,  but  on  the  north  the  «.'- 
basin  of  the  Upper  Volga  and  the  wooded  region  on  b>> 
sides  of  the  uwalli  separate  it  from  the  swampy  (le^:.^ 
which  extend  along  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Sea. 

Rivert  and  Lakes, — ^The  principal  riven  are  nottc*^  i: 
the  articles  Dwina,  Volga,  Dun  a,  Nismbh,  D!«tiii>L^ 
Dniester,  Danube,    Don,  and  Urai..      As  Russia  t«  2 
level  country,  the  rivers  present  a  greater  line  of  inlj:.. 
navigation  than  those  of  most  other  countries.     But  all  *t 
rivers  are  not  equally  fit  for  navigation.    Those  which  t.. 
into  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  or  into  tne  lakes  of  Ladog-A  an ! 
Onega,  from  the  north,  though  they  bring  down  a  guv. 
volume  of  water,  are  unfit  for  navigation,  owing  tu  U.< 
numerous  rapids  and  cataracts.    The  rivers  which  join  tl. 
gulf  and  the  lakes  from  the  south  generally  present  »(»u« 
impediments  to  navigation  in  their  upper  course,  which  .* 
also  the  case  with  the  Diina,  which  falls  into  the  Bah.-. 
while  the  Niemen  is  navigable  in  all  its  extent,  nearly  to  ;'» 
source.    In  the  Dwina  there  is  no  impediment  to  navigi 
tion;  and  the  principal  river  ani^all  its  branches  may  l- 
ascended  to  a  short  distance  from  the  |>laces  where  Xit^ 
originate.    The  Volga  has  the  longest  line  of  navigation.  >* 
it  flows  more  than  2000  miles,  and  in  this  course  hai  i* 
cataracts,  rapids,  nor  whirlpools*    It   becomes  natic^t'. 
about  twenty  miles  ftom  its  source  in  lake  Seligber.    I'* 
northern  affluents  are  navigable  to  an  equal  extent,  bot  tl.: 
southern  much  less  so,  on  account  of  the  small  quanti;^    ' 
water  which  they  bring  down.    The  rivers  which  £»11  ir.< 
the  Black  Sea  are  much  less  adapted  for  the  transport 
merchandise.     Besides  their  comparatively  small  volu*n. 
of  water,  owing  to  the  scarcity  01  rain  and  snow,  and  *  *-• 
shallowness  of  their  beds,  their  course  is  interruplL<«l     * 
rapids  and  cataracts,  where  they  break  through  the  gran  it  .- 
tract  which  traverses  Southern  Russia, 
Lakes  are  very  numerous  in  certain  parti  of  the  empire. 
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6reat»bat  though  both  are  of  considerable  dimensions,  there 
is  not  a  drop  of  water  in  them  at  present  No  water  can 
be  procured  in  the  vicinity  to  (bed  them.  Pallas  thought 
that  the  most  advantageous  place  for  uniting  the  Don  and 
Volga  was  where  these  two  rivers  approach  nearest  to  one 
another.  But  by  a  levelling  subsequently  made,  it  was 
found  that  the  country  between  them  was  310  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  Volga,  and  210  above  that  of  the  Don. 
There  being  no  water  in  the  neighbourhood  to  feed  the 
numher  of  locks  requisite  for  such  a  canal,  the  undertaking 
was  never  commenced.  The  river  Don  rises  in  a  small  lake 
called  Ivanowskoe  Ozero,  and  not  fkr  from  this  lake  are  the 
sources  of  the  Shat,  which  fells  into  theOopa,  an  affluent  of 
the  Oka.  Peter  caused  a  canal  to  be  made  between  the 
lake  and  the  Shat ;  and  it  is  stated  that  in  1 707  about  300 
barees  passed  through  it,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  it  was 
used  afterwards;  and  when  Alexander  intended  to  re-esta- 
blish the  navigation,  it  was  found  that  there  was  no  water. 
The  Shisdra,  an  affluent  of  the  Oka  from  the  west,  origi- 
nates not  far  from  the  Bolva,  which  falls  into4he  Desna,  a 
tributary  of  the  Dnieper.  In  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  a  plan  was  formed  for  uniting  the  Shisdra  and  Bolva 
by  a  canal,  but  no  step  has  been  taken  towards  its  execution. 
It  is  very  probable  that  this  design  also  would  fail  for  want 
of  water. 

On  the  contrary,  all  the  canals  which  have  been  made  in 
the  northern  provinces  have  succeeded  completely.  The 
three  most  important  constitute  a  water-communication 
between  the  river  Volga  and  the  lakes  of  Onega  and  La- 
doga, and  consequently  with  the  Neva  and  Petersburg. 
The  most  famous  and  most  frequented  of  them  is  the  canal 
of  Vishnei  Volotshok,  near  57**  40'  N.  lat.  and  34'  30'  E. 
long.,  by  which  a  direct  water-communication  is  opened  be- 
tween Petersburg  and  Astrakhan,  a  distance  of  3200  miles. 
Yet  the  canal  does  not  exceed  three  miles  in  length.  It 
traverses  the  town  of  Vishnei  Volotshok,  and  unites  the 
river  Twerza,  which  falls  into  the  Volga  near  Twer,  with 
the  lake  of  Mstino,  which  is  about  eight  miles  long,  but 
hardly  a  mile  wide,  and  from  which  the  river  Msta 
flows  into  the  lake  of  Ilmen.  A  simple  cut  was  made 
by  Peter  the  Great,  but  as  in  course  of  time  the  number  of 
vessels  passing  through  the  canal  rapidly  increased,  the 
want  of  water  was  felt,  and  in  modern  times  a  large  reservoir, 
the  basin  of  Sawod,.has  been  formed  by  collecting  the  water 
of  several  streams  and  small  lakes.  Other  hydraulic  works 
have  been  constructed  in  order  to  render  the  rapids  which 
occur  both  in  the  Twerza  and  Msta  less  dangerous  to  the 
vessels,  especially  the  largest  of  the  rapids  of  the  Msta,  the 
Borovitzkoi  Porog,  where  the  river  in  tne  course  of  20  miles 
descends  180  feet,  and  where  many  vessels  were  formerly 
lost.  After  descending  the  Msta  the  vessels  were  obliged  to 
traverse  the  northern  extremity  of  the  lake  of  Ilmen,  and 
then  to  enter  the  Volchow.  But  as  the  lake  is  subject  to 
sudden  gales,  many  vessels  were  lost.  To  obviate  this  danger 
a  canal  was  made  from  a  point  about  a  mile  above  the 
embouchure  of  the  Msta  to  tne  Volchow,  alongthe  northern 
shore  of  the  lake.  This  canal,  which  is  nearly  six  miles 
long  and  from  12  to  14  fathoms  wide  at  its  upper  level, 
is  called  the  canal  of  Novgorod,  as  it  terminates  m  the  vici- 
nity of  that  town  in  the  Volchow.  The  Volchow  also  offered 
many  difficulties  to  navigation  by  the  rapidity  of  its  course, 
as  it  descends  450  feet  in  a  distance  not  much  exceeding  160 
miles.  Though  the  actual  extent  of  the  canals  on  this  line 
of  water^communication  amounts  only  to  nine  miles,  the 
works  are  very  extensive  and  have  cost  large  sums.  With 
the  exception  of  the  canals  in  the  interior  of  China,  there 
is  probably  no  canal  which  is  more  navigated  than  that  of 
Vishnei  Volotshok.  The  produce  of  the  mines  of  Perm  and 
Ekaterinburg,  of  the  rich  country  and  the  oak-forests  be- 
tween Nishnei  Novgorod  and  Simbirsk,  and  of  the  whole 
basin  of  the  Oka,  reach  Petersburg  and  the  Baltic  by  the 
Volga  and  this  line  of  navigation.  In  1 828  the  number  of 
laden  river-vessels  which  arrived  by  this  route  at  Peters- 
burg was  12.936;  that  of  empty  vessels  702,  and  that  of 
rofts  8388 ;  and  since  that  time  a  considerable  increase  has 
taken  place.  The  value  of  the  goods  thus  transported  to 
Petersburg  amounted  to  130  millions  of  rubles  banco.  The 
canals  and  rivers  on  this  line  are  generally  free  from  ice 
from  the  middle  of  April  to  the  end  of  October.    ' 

The  second  line  of  water- communication  is  formed  by  the 

Tikhwtna  Canal,  which  is  farther  to  the  north-north ^t, 

near  69**  VJ  N.  lat.  and  34**  20^  E.long.  This  line  of  inland 

"ivigation  begins  in  the  Volga  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 


Maloga,  north  of  58^  N.  lat  and  near  38®  SO'  B.  long.  It 
ascends  the  last-mentioned  river  to  its  most  northern  bend, 
where  it  is  joined  by  its  large  affluent  the  Chagoda  or  Clu- 
^ocha:  it  then  follows  the  last*  mentioned  river  to  it« 
junction  with  the  Somino,  which  rises  in  the  lakes  of  S<»- 
mino  and  Eglino.  The  lake  of  Eglino  is  united  by  the 
Tikhwina  Canal  with  the  small  lake  of  Lebidini,  which  is  the 
source  of  the  river  Tikh winka.  The  Tikhwinka  ru  ns  u  c%t- 
ward  into  the  Sias,  which  falls  into  the  lake  of  Lad(i{:a  s 
few  miles  east  of  the  embouchure  of  the  Volchow.  Hit- 
highest  level  in  this  line  of  navigation  is  564  feet  above  tiM< 
lake  of  Ladoga,  and  only  162  feet  above  the  level  of  tbe 
Volga  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Maloga.  The  canal  it%r1f  m 
only  five  miles  long  and  36  feet  wide  at  its  upper  level.  S 
few  cuts  have  been  made  in  the  Somino  and  Tikhwinka.  I)i}i 
their  length  does  not  exceed  four  miles.  The  number  <f 
locks  amounts  to  eighty-six,  which  occur  in  a  space  of  about 
120  miles.  It  was  terminated  in  1814,  and  improved  lie- 
tween  1822  and  1828.  Loaded  barges  can  return  by  mcsint 
of  this  canal  from  Petersburg  to  the  Volga,  which  »  t  eri 
difficult  by  the  canal  of  Vishnei  Volotshok.  In  182s  the 
number  of  loaded  barges  which  went  to  Petenbure  t«e« 
1815,  of  empty  ones  276,  and  of  rafts  1448;  while  iTum 
Petersburg  887  loaded  and  665  empty  barg<es  returned  tu 
the  Volsa. 

The  third  line  of  water-communication  traverses  the  tvn 
lakes  of  Onega  and  Bieloe  Osero.  The  Kowsha,  a  navigab.e 
river,  falls  into  the  last-mentioned  lake  from  the  nortb-we»i ; 
it  rises  in  a  small  lake,  the  Kowshoe  Ozero,  on  tbe  higbi>t 
part  of  the  elevated  tract  which  is  the  watershed  between  ibc 
fakes  of  Onega  and  Bieloe  Osero.  Some  miles  west  of  this  Uk« 
are  the  sources  of  the  river  Vytegra,  which  by  a  north- westeriy 
course  reaches  the  lake  of  Onega.  Between  these  two  riven 
is  the  lake  of  Matko,  whose  waters,  with  tiioae  of  thr 
Kowshoe,  are  used  to  feed  the  locks  of  three  short  cansK 
whose  length,  taken  together,  does  not  exceed  eight  znilo* 
The  fall  of  the  Kowsha  amounts  only  to  53  feet,  and  that  of  tht> 
Vytegra  to  302.  feet ;  consequently  the  Bieloe  Oaero  is  neari> 
250  f^et  higher  than  the  lake  of  Onega.  The  number  (if 
locks  is  31.  But  the  river  Cheksna,  which  issues  from  tL« 
Bieloe  Ozero,  and  falls  into  the  Volga  at  Rybinsk,  conUim 
some  rapids,  and  in  one  place,  above  the  town  of  Cbcrt- 
povez,  goods  must  be  unshipped  and  transported  by  land  s 
considerable  distance.  To  avoid  this  inconvenience,  it  was 
proposed  several  years  ago  to  make  a  canal  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Cheksna,  about  twelve  miles  long.  We  do  not  koon 
if  this  project  has  been  executed.  The  canals  by  which  the 
Kowsha  is  united  to  the  Vytegra  are  called  Mary  Canals,  m 
honour  of  the  wife  of  the  emperor  Paul  Pelrowitch.  vlu 
paid  the  expenses  of  the  undertaking.  It  was  finished  lu 
1808.  By  this  communication  2280  loaded  and  150  einpt^ 
barges,  and  5500  rafts,  came  to  Petersburg  in  1828.  The 
value  of  the  goods  brought  to  the  capital  in  the  years  be- 
tween 1825  and  1830  was,  on  an  average,  about  ten  miUiont 
of  rubles  banco ;  but  that  of  the  merchandise  which  went 
from  the  capital  to  the  interior  fell  short  of  one  millioo.  Thv 
Tikhwina  and  Mary  Canals  can  only  be  navigated  fh>m  the 
end  of  April  to  the  middle  of  October. 

On  comparing  these  three  systems  of  water-oommunicatioo 
between  the  Baltic  and  the  V4>lga,  as  to  length,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  shortest  is  that  through  the  Tikhwina  canaJ. 
by  which  the  whole  distance  between  Rybinsk  and  iVieiv 
burg  is  reduced  to  556  miles.  Between  the  same  places 
through  the  Mary  Canals,  it  amounts  to  713  miles,  and 
through  the  canal  system  of  the  Vishnei  Volotshok  to  78*2 
miles.  Though  the  last  is  the  longest  route,  it  is  still  pcnc- 
rallv  preferred,  and  the  value  of  the  goods  which  about 
twelve  years  ago  were  brought  to  Petersburg  by  the  Mar%. 
Tikhwina,  and  Vishnei  Volotshok  canals  was  estimated  in 
the  respective  proporti(ms  of  one,  three,  and  ten. 

As  these  three  systems  of  inland  navigation  traverse  the 
lakes  of  Ladoga  and  Onega,  and  the  barges  ^-ere  oricuisl> 
obliged  to  pass  over  them,  heavy  losses  of  property  »vr* 
frequently  incurred  by  the  barges  being  swamped  'dun«^ 
the  gales  to  which  the  lakes  are  subject  To  avoid  tStfi 
dangerous  navigation,  canals  have  been  made  along  the 
southern  shores  of  the  lakes.  The  most  western  canal, 
called  the  Ladoga  canal,  unites  the  river  Volchow  with  ilie 
Neva;  it  is  nearly  70  mUes  long,  from  10  to  14  fisih.n.% 
wide,  from  4  to  7  feet  deep  in  summer,  and  firoro  7  to  1 1 
in  spring.  Nine  locks  are  built  on  the  northern  banks  r^* 
discharge  the  superfluous  water  into  the  lake  of  Ladoga,  and 
sixteen  on  the  touthem  bank,  to  bring  into  the  canal  such 
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frequent.  The  aurora  boreal  is  is  frequently  seen,  especially 
in  March,  June,  July,  and  September. 

The  Temperate  Region  extendsover  the  southern  provinces, 
as  far  north  as  the  line  above  mentioned.  Its  mean  annual 
temperature  varies  between  40**  and  50**,  but  in  the  Crimea 
and  in  the  country  between  the  Dniester  and  Danube  it 
rises  to  54**  and  56**.  This  region  is  distinguished  by  severe 
though  short  winters,  and  by  long  and  very  hot  summers. 
Night-frosts  are  frequent  in  October  and  November,  but 
continual  frost  does  not  set  in  before  the  middle  of  Decern- 
ber,  and  it  lasts  to  the  middle  or  end  of  February.  But  in 
the  elevated  steppes  west  of  the  river  Don,  the  frost  is  often 
interrupted  by  a  few  days'  thaw,  wbile  such  a  phenomenon 
is  of  rare  occurrence  east  of  the  river.  The  frost  however 
is  severe,  the  thermometer  generally  sinking  in  the  western 
districts  to  12*  below  zero,  and  in  the  eastern  to  20°.  In 
this  season  northern  and  eastern  winds  are  prevalent.  From 
the  end  of  February  the  cold  becomes  more  moderate,  but 
the  weather  continues  to  be  raw,  and  there  are  night-frosts 
during  the  north-east  winds,  which  at  that  season  are  the 
most  frequent.  In  the  middle  of  May  however  a  sudden 
change  takes  place.  In  a  few  days  the  heat  increases  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  become  oppressive.  In  June  and  July 
it  still  continues  increasing,  until  the  thermometer  attains 
between  90**  and  100**.  From  the  middle  of  August  how- 
ever the  heat  rapidly  decreases,  and  in  September  the  ther- 
mometer freouently  descends  to  42**  and  even  40*:  some- 
times night-frosts  occur.  In  the  hot  season  souUi-east  and 
east  winds  are  prevalent. 

The  countries  which  border  on  the  Baltic  and  on  the 
White  Sea  have  a  wet  climate,  and  rain  is  frequent  all  the 
year  round :  in  winter  a  considerable  quantity  of  snow  falls. 
According  to  several  statements,  it  appears  that  the  annual 
quantity  of  moisture  which  descends  in  rain  and  snow  on 
these  countries  varies  between  16  and  24  inches.  This  wet 
climate  extends  only  to  the  elevated  tract  which  borders 
the  basin  of  the  Volga  on  the  north  and  west,  and  in  this 
humid  region  the  interminable  forests  which  cover  it  consist 
almost  exclusively  of  pine,  fir,  larch,  and  birch.  In  the 
basin  of  the  Volga  the  rains  are  much  less  frequent,  except 
towards  its  western  extremity,  where  short  showers  are  ex- 
perienced all  the  year  round.  But  in  proceeding  farther 
east,  the  rain  becomes  scarcer,  and  in  these  countries  the 
forests  consist  mostly  of  oaks,  limes,  ashes,  and  elms ;  pines 
and  firs  are  rarelv  met  with.  At  Casan  the  number  of  rainy 
days  in  the  year  does  not  exceed  90.  The  southern  provinces 
have  a  still  drier  climate.  During  the  long  summer  a  drop 
of  rain  seldom  falls,  and  even  in  the  early  part  of  the  au- 
tumn there  are  only  a  few  showers.  At  the  approach  of  the 
winter,  in  November,  rain  is  common,  but  it  is  soon  changed 
for  snow.  Snow  is  only  frequent  in  the  beginning  of  the 
winter,  and  very  little  falls  in  January  and  February. 
Though  the  air  is  moist  in  spring,  there  are  few  showers ; 
and  even  these  entirely  cease  at  the  approach  of  summer  in 
the  beginning  of  May. 

Prwuctions, — Russia  produces  much  more  erain  than 
is  required  for  the  consumption,  and  considerable  quanti- 
ties are  exported.  In  most  parts  of  continental  Europe 
rye  is  used  for  bread  by  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  the 
cultivation  of  this  grain  is  best  adapted  to  the  soil  and  cli- 
mate of  Russia.  Except  in  the  steppes  and  the  Arctic  re- 
gion, it  may  be  grown  in  all  parts  of  the  empire,  even  in 
those  districts  which  have  rather  a  poor  soil.  The  greatest 
quantity  is  produced  between  the  cataracts  of  the  Dnieper 
on  the  south  and  the  river  Volga  on  the  north,  but  the  cul- 
tivation extends  to  the  mouth  of  the  Dwina,  65**  N.  lat. 
It  does  not  alwavs  ripen  north  of  the  Volga,  owing  to 
the  shortness  of  the  summer  and  the  moisture  of  the  at- 
mosphere ;  and  it  is  generally  necessary  to  dry  the  grain  in 
buildings  constructed  fbr  that  purpose.  The  cultivation  of 
barley  extends  to  67*  N.  lat^  but  not  so  far  as  on  the  coast 
of  Norway,  where  this  grain  is  grown  to  70**  N.  lat.  It  is 
not  erown  to  such  an  extent  as  rye.  Oats  do  not  succeed 
north  of  62**  N.  lat  They  are  still  cultivated  on  the  banks 
of  the  Sukhona  near  Vologda,  but  not  on  those  of  the  Vy- 
chegda and  Dwina.  In  some  provinces  which  have  a  poor 
soil,  and  in  the  districts  through  which  the  great  roads  and 
lines  of  inland  water-communication  run,  the  cultivation  of 
oats  is  very  extensive.  Wheat  is  the  principal  object  of 
agriculture  in  the  fertile  tracts  along  the  rivers  in  the 
southern  districts,  but  especially  in  those  governments 
which  aro  comprehended  under  the  name  of  the  Ukraine 
(Volhynia,  Podolia,  Kiew.  and  Pultava):  farther  north  it  la 


less  grown,  even  in  the  fertile  country  which  tumunds  ibtf 
great  bend  of  the  Volga.  In  some  favoured  spots  a  sue- 
ceeds  to  58**  and  even  59*  N.  lat.  Millet  is  exteiut\t.; 
grown  in  the  elevated  country  which  surrounds  the  upp«: 
course  of  the  Oka,  Don,  and  Dtesna,  and  in  some  other  fviit* 
of  the  country,  but  the  cultivation  does  not  extend  north  i.f 
55*  N.  lat.  At  the  southern  extremity  of  Russia,  Iuil;».i 
corn  is  cultivated,  in  a  country  the  mean  annual  temp'  1 1 
tare  of  which  is  only  equal  to  that  of  England,  but  nn.ch 
has  a  much  drier  climate  and  a  hotter  summer.  It*  cul- 
tivation extends  northward  to  the  cataracts  of  the  Duivpci, 
to  about  48**  N.  lat. 

Flax  and  hemp  are  more  extensively  grown  than  pcrha;* 
in  any  other  country  in  Europe:  both  the  climate  and  i»c 
soil  are  very  favourable  to  their  cultivation.  Pallas  oliser\<-% 
that  on  the  steppes  along  the  river  Don,  and  even  on  thoM: 
of  the  Volga  near  Sarepta,  it  is  found  in  a  wild  stsite.  lu 
no  part  of  Russia  are  flax  and  hemp  grown  to  a  greater 
extent  than  in  the  countries  on  both  siaes  of  the  upper  cour»e 
of  the  Volga,  in  the  governments  of  Twer,  Yaroslaw,  aud 
Kostroma.  Great  quantities  of  both  flax  and  hemp  arc 
sent  to  other  parts,  though  the  consumption  is  very  ocm- 
siderable  in  the  numerous  manufactures  establislied  m 
these  parts.  Hemp  and  flax  succeed  as  far  north  as  6  / 
N.  lat.,  and  both,  together  with  hemp-seed  and  flax-»et*«i. 
constitute  important  articles  of  export  from  Arkhauf^ci. 
Petersburg,  and  Riga.  Tobacco  is  much  cultivated  in  t..« 
Ukraine,  whence  it  is  exported  to  the  neighbouring  coun- 
tries. 

The  climate  of  Russia  ia  not  favourable  to  the  eultivatkn 
of  fruit-trees.  With  the  exception  of  wild  cherries  ftr<i 
some  bad  apples,  no  fruits  grow  north  of  56**  N.  lat  .\t 
Vladimir  the  first  extensive  plantations  of  cherry-trees  lc- 
cur,  and  their  produce  is  sent  to  Petersburg  and  other  pan» 
farther  north.  Other  fruits  are  imported  from  furctj::! 
countries,  especially  from  the  north  of  Germany.  Pear) 
and  plums  are  only  grown  to  any  extent  south  of  53"*  N. 
lat  In  the  most  southern  districts  there  are  peachci, 
apricots,  quinces,  mulberries,  and  walnuts,  and  in  th«  ll- 
merous  and  extensive  orchards  of  tho  Crimea  there  ar« 
also  almonds  and  pomegranates.  Grapes  are  chiefly  c\Au 
valed  in  the  districts  along  the  lower  course  of  the  IK  n. 
and  on  the  Volga  between  Kamyshin  and  Ssxeptsu  and  aU 
in  the  Crimea.  The  wine  made  in  these  countries  howcu*; 
was  formerly  of  inferior  quality,  but  the  grapes  cx>nstituu-! 
an  important  article  of  internal  trade,  and  were  sent  t 
Moscow  and  even  farther  north.  Since  the  beginning  i.f 
this  century  however  great  improvements  in  ibe  art  .  \ 
making  wine  have  been  introduced  into  the  vineyards  on 
the  Don,  bv  a  Frenchman  from  Champagne,  and  it  i> 
stated  that  the  wine  which  is  made  in  these  parts  and  exun- 
sively  used  all  over  Russia,  and  known  tnere  ander  ibe 
name  of  Donish  wine,  is  hardly  inferior  to  the  French 
champagne. 

Kitchen-gardens  are  not  much  attended  to.  Potatoes 
several  kinds  of  cabbages,  turnips,  and  carrots  hoinewr 
are  extensively  grown;  and  in  some  pltfpes  cucumber^ 
pumpkins,  and  radishes.  Melons,  and  especially  water- 
melons, are  very  abundant  in  the  hot  and  dry  countries  nc: 
the  steppes,  where  they  constitute  in  summer  a  constdvn- 
ble  part  of  the  food  of  the  lower  classes.  Asparagus  gro«^ 
wild  in  the  southern  districts.  Hops  are  frequently  foun  . 
wild,  but  they  are  also  cultivated.  Liquorice  thrives  lu^Li.- 
riantly  on  the  banks  of  the  Volga  in  the  govemmeut  t  f 
Astrakhan,  where  it  sometimes  attains  the  sixe  of  a  mair« 
arm :  it  is  taken  to  Astrakhan,  where  the  juice  is  expr^sx-l, 
and  considerable  quantities  of  it  are  exported.  An  excel ic- : 
soda  is  obtained  from  different  kinds  of  salsola  that  grow  in 
the  steppes  on  both  sides  of  the  Volga. 

The  forests  constitute  one  of  the  principal  sources  <f 
wealth  to  Russia,  and  their  produce,  consisting  of  timber, 
fire-wood,  tar,  pitch,  ashes,  pearl-ash  and  potash,  is  i\- 
ported  to  a  large  amount  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  mi\ 
be  the  proportion  of  the  surface  of  the  country  whirb  .« 
still  forest,  to  that  which  is  cleared  or  not  covered  vah 
trees.  The  official  statements  which  have  been  publisher! 
do  not  comprehend  those  forests  which  are  private  propvrtj. 
but  they  are  limited  to  those  that  belong  to  the  governme oV 
It  can  hardlv  however  be  an  excessive  estimate,  if  we  assuc ; 
that  about  three-fourths  of  the  countries  between  66*  N.  Ut. 
and  the  course  of  the  Volga  as  &r  east  as  iu  gremt  Us  I 
near  Caian,  are  covered  with  forests.  In  all  these  oountr.e^ 
only  pine,  fir,  larch,  alder,  and  birch  are  found*  with  a  lb* 
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1 ,050,000  poods  of  cast-iroD.  In  tboM  belongiag  to  private 
individuals  there  were  produced  90,000  pooda  of  copper^ 
a^d  between  3|  and  4  milUun  poods  of  cast-iron.  The  pro- 
duce of  ihe  mines  in  the  governments  of  Viatka  and  Oren* 
burg  is  not  stated.  It  is  however  supposed  that  in  both 
taken  together  it  fell  short  of  that  of  Perm  alone.  Iron-ore 
however  is  not  confined  to  the  Ural  Mountains ;  it  occurs 
also  on  the  southern  declivity  of  the  Uwalli,  and  on  the 
table-land  which  extends  about  th^  sources  of  the  rivers 
Oka,  Don,  and  Desna.  It  is  there  found  in  the  clay  in  lay- 
ers, and  sometimes  only  in  lumps.  Frequently  it  occurs  in 
bogs  and  morasses.    The  quantity  of  iron  obtained  in  these 

EArts  is  considerable,  and  the  extensive  manufactures  of  Tula 
ardly  use  any  other  iron.  Other  metals  are  not  worked, 
though  it  is  said  that  quicksilver,  arsenic,  nickel,  cobalt, 
antimony,  and  bismuth  exist  in  several  places. 

Salt  is  an  important  article.  We  have  already  mentioned 
the  numerous  salt  lakes  in  the  great  steppe  to  the  east 
of  the  Volga  aud  the  rock-salt  of  Ilez.  But  the  salt- for- 
mation seems  to  extend  along  the  western  declivity  of  the 
Ural  Mountains,  to  the  source  of  the  Kama,  and  thence 
westward  on  both  sides  of  the  Uwalli.  In  all  these  districts 
salt  is  made  from  the  salt-springs,  which  are  numerous. 
The  neater  number  of  these  salt-manufactures  are  con- 
tained in  the  f^overnments  of  Perm  and  Viatka;  but  several 
of  them  occur  in  the  basin  of  the  Sukhona,  a  branch  of  the 
Dwina,  and  those  near  Totma  are  of  great  extent.  The 
most  western  salt- work  is  at  Staraia  Russia,  a  few  miles 
south  of  the  lake  of  Ilmen,  by  which  some  of  the  countries 
along  the  Baltic  are  provided  with  this  article.    But  a  con* 
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men  to  the  numerous  body  of  rich  nobles  whidi  en**/ 
among  them.  Among  the  Little  Russians  a  consider.  ^ 
number  of  fkmiliee  are  not  subject  to  any  master ;  aii'l  ) 
Cossacks  are  all  free.  The  Russians  have  attained  a  gic .  t 
degree  of  civilization  than  is  generally  supposed,  a»  is  '.  . 
dent  from  the  care  with  which  the  soil  is  cultivated  lo  "< 
more  fertile  provinces  of  the  empire,.from  the  acti^  it\  h  i 
which  the  internal  navigation  is  conducted,  and  froni 
numerous  manufactures  in  the  governments  of  Yafo* 
Kostroma,  Moscow,  Tula,  and  Kaluga.  In  some  <if 
branches  of  manufacture  they  have  distinguishfU  i:.- 
selves,  especially  in  tanning.  Very  few  foreignn^  * 
more  civilised  nations  have  settled  in  those  pans  whi- : 
exclusively  inhabited  by  the  Russians;  and  the  ci\  tl.i.' 
which  they  have  attained,  ib  as  it  were  of  native  grov^  ih. 

The  Poles,  together  with  the  Russians,  inhabit   iL>>  . 
vernments  of  Volhynia  and  Podolia,  and  almost  ex<'K.«  •• 
that  of  Grodno.    Their  numbers  within  the  bt»urirJa:\ 
Russia  amount  to  about  four  millions,  to  which  t't.v  ]•  . 
laiion  of  Poland  to  the  same  amount  may  be  addrci.     J 
Poles,  as  a  nation,  consist  of  between  nine  and  ten  mii.i 
but  about  two  millions  of  them  are  in  Prussia  and  Aik: 
As  the  country  which  they  inhabit  borders  on  a   par: 
Europe  which  is  more  advanced  in  civilization,   tbc  }' 
have  adopted  more  refined  manners;  but  in  the   a-t 
civilised  life,  especially  in  manufactures,  aud  all  brai.< 
of  industry,  they  are  behind  the  Russians.     \Vith.:. 
territories  of  Russia  the  Poles  are  bondsmen  to  the  nub  . 
but  in  Poland  they  are  free. 

The  Lithuanians  inhabit  the  countries  adjacent  Ui 


siderable  quantity  of  salt  is  imported  into  the  last-mentioned  I  northern  part  of  Poland  and  to  Eastern  Prussia,  o 


countries,  as  the  places  in  Russia  where  salt  is  made  are  very 
remote,  and  the  expenses  of  transport  are  so  great  that  salt 
can  bo  got  from  France  or  England  at  a  more  moderate  price. 

Coal  exists  in  a  few  places,  as  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Maloga,  where  it  is  found  with  iron-ore.  Pallas  says  that 
it  also  frequently  occurs  in  the  vicinity  of  the  river  Donetz, 
and  to  the  north  of  Taganrok,  beyond  the  sources  of  the 
rivers  which  fall  into  the  Black  Sea:  it  is  not  worked. 
Other  minerals  are  not  much  used,  with  the  exception  of 
marble  and  granite,  of  which  there  exist  extensive  quarries 
near  the  village  of  Tivdia,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
lake  of  Onega ;  and  at  Serdobol,  on  the  northern  shores  of 
Lake  Ladoga.  The  marble  is  of  a  good  grain ;  some  is 
white,  and  some  has  a  reddish  colour  with  white  stripes  or 
spots.  The  granite  is  worked  with  ^;reat  activity,  as  all  the 
public  edifices  and  many  of  the  private  palaces  in  Peters- 
burg are  built  of  it 

Inhabitants. — Russia  is  inhabited  by  a  greater  number 
of  nations,  differing  in  language,  character,  and  civilization, 
than  any  other  country  of  Europe.  The  inhabitants  be- 
long either  to  the  Caucasian  or  to  the  Mongol  race.  The 
Caucasian  however  is  by  far  the  most  numerous,  as  the 
nations  of  Mongol  origin  do  not  comprehend  one-hun- 
dredth part  of  the  whole  population. 

The  Caucasian  race  in  Russia  consists  of  individuals  be- 
longing to  Slavonians,  Tshudes  or  Fins,  Turks  or  Tartars, 
Germans,  Jews,  and  Greeks.  Nine-tenths  of  the  popula- 
tion belong  to  the  Slavonians.  They  are  divided  into  Rus* 
■ians,  Poles,  Lithuanians  and  Lettes,  and  Wallachians  aud 
Servians.  The  Russians  constitute  more  than  two- thirds 
of  the  whole  population,  and  their  number  is  estimated  at 
about  40  millions,  and  consequently  they  are  equal  to  the 
Germans,  who  are  considered  the  most  numerous  nation  of 
Europe.  They  inhabit,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  nations, 
the  central  provinces  of  the  empire  between  the  Dnieper 
and  the  Volea.  On  the  banks  of  the  Volga,  and  fiurther  east 
to  the  Ural  Mountains,  a  great  number  of  Russian  families 
have  settled  among  the  tribes  belonging  to  the  TshUdes 
and  the  Turks.  On  the  banks  of  the  Dnieper  they  are 
mixed  with  Lithuanians  and  Poles ;  but  south  of  the  swamps 
of  Pinsk  and  Grodno  the  Russians  are  more  numerous  than 
the  Poles.  They  likewise  constitute  the  mass  of  the  inha- 
bitants in  the  northern  provinces  between  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains and  the  White  Sea,  and  in  the  southern  between  the 
Don  and  the  Dniester.  They  are  divided  into  Great  and 
Little  Russians.  The  latter  inhabit  the  country  called 
the  Ukraine,  or  the  governments  of  Tchernigow,  Pultava, 
Kiew,  Volhynia,  and  Podolia.  The  Cossacks  are  properly 
descendants  of  the  Little  Russians,  aud  are  intermixed 
with  Poles,  Tartars,  and  Calmucks.  [Cossacks.]  The 
^reat  Russians,  with  the  exception  of  a  comparatively 
dl  number  who  have  obtained  their  freedom,  ait  bonds- 
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governments  of  Yilna  and  Minsk.    Their  number  d<At 
exceed  one  million  and  a  half.  Though  certainly  b«.*lor^ 
to  the  Slavonian  family,  their  language  is  very  dilli 
in  its  material  and  forms,  but  is  intermixed  with  n;^. 
Russian  terms.     They  are  agriculturists,  but   utherv 
they  have  not  made  much  progress  in  civilization.     Nl^:- 
of  the  Lithuanians,  in  Courland  and    Livonia,  are    i: 
Lettes,  whdse  number  probably  does  not  much  exceed  u. 
a  million.    They  speak  a  language  different  from  tlia* 
the  Russians  and  the  Lithuanians.     They  are  exclu^r 
occupied  with  the  cultivation  of  the  ground.     Those  « . 
live  in  Courland  are  frequently  distinguished  by  the  t. . 
of  Koors.      Both  nations,  the  Lithuanians  and  Lett^;*,  *  . . 
bondsmen   to  the  German  nobility  established    ixi  i. 
country,  till  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Alexander,  who  effc   • 
their  emancipation. 

The  Vlaches,  or  Wallachians,  only  live  in  the  moat  sci.  - 
western  angle  of  the  empire»  in  the  government  of  I^— 
sarabia,  between  the  rivers  Dniester  and  Pruth.  Tbcir  uliz 
her  does  not  exceed  half  a  million.    They  speak  a  languA«*- 
which  is  mainly  composed  of  Latin,  Greek,  Itahao«  a. 
Turkish  words,  which  however  have  undergone  some  cha..^* 
and  corruption.     They  are  industrious  cultivators  of  tr 
land,  but  do  not  appear  to  have  otherwise  made  much  {u 
gress  in  civilization.     They  were  formerly  slaves  tu  t 
boyars  or  nobility,  but  thev  ceased  to  be  so  nearly  l« 
years  ago.    Among  the  Vlaches  there  are  a  few  families 
Servians  or  Raizes,  and  a  few  more  are  settled  in  the  i- 
vemment  of  Ekatarinoslaf. 

The  Tshudes,  or  Fins,  were  formerly  considered  to  bel  :-* 
to  the  Mongol  race ;  but  their  light  hair  and  their  blue  c>» 
have  of  late  procured  them  a  place  among  the  Cauca*iir 
race,  in  spite  of  their  flat  noses  and  flatten^  eounteD4x»or« 
They  inhabit  two  separate  portions  of  Russia.    The  maji>r  t 
of  them  are  settled  on  both*'  sides  of  the  Gulf  of  Fmlaii.-. 
Two  of  these  nations,  the  Fins  and  the  LaplauicrK  «« 
cupv  the  country  north  of  the  gul£    The  Fins,  who  uib:il'  *. 
Finland  to  the  number  of  more  than  one  million  and  . 
half,  are  agriculturists  and  breeders  of  cattle:  they  maoa^' 
their  dairies  with  great  skill.    The  Laplanders  live  north  .( 
65**  N.  lat.,  and  are  mostly  occupied  with  their  rmodc-r 
Their  number  does  not  exceed  a  few  tbouaands.    On  xL- 
south  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland  are  the  Esthea  or  Ssthooiat.% 
whose  number  is  above  half  a  million.    Their  laaguasc  .• 
similar  to  that  of  the  Fins.    They  are  almost  exclo»t^ei . 
occupied  with  the  cultivation  of  the  ground,  and  wete  irri- 
to  the  nobles  until   1818,  when  the  emperor  AhxMx^Ur 
effected  their  emancipation.    South  of  the  Bstboniaa&«    - 
the  counttY  lying  on  both  aides  of'  the  small  rii«r  S«!» 
(iiear  &8''  N.  lat),  is  the  small  tribe  of  the  Livis  or  Li^.* 
nians,  who  have  given  their  name  to  Livonia.    It  is  stt|>p^M»«t 
that  they  formerly  extended  to  the  northern  banks  of  ti.. 
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ported  from  Bokhara,  and  stuffs  of  European  manufacture. 
They  are  very  expert  in  tanning  leather.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  villages  are  very  careful  cultivators  of  the  soil,  and 
aUo  occupy  themselves  with  rearing  cattle  and  bees.  Their 
villages  are  well  provided  with  the  most  common  mechanics, 
as  tanners,  shoemakers,  tailors,  dyers,  blacksmiths,  and 
carpenters.  like  other  Mohammedans,  they  are  distin- 
guished by  their  cleanliness.  According  to  Erdmann,  their 
number  amounts  to  about  230,000,  of  whom  about  one- 
eighth  have  embraced  Christianity. 

The  Bashkirs  inhabit  both  declivities  of  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains, from  56**  N.  lat.  south  vTard  to  the  sources  of  the  river 
Ural  near  54°  N.  lat.    There  is  some  reason  for  believing 
that  this  tribe  has  always  inhabited  the  country  which  they 
now  occupy,  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  present  Bash- 
kirs resemble  in  language  and  manners  the  Tartars  of 
Casan,  though  in  the  form  of  their  body  they  approach  the 
type  of  the  Mongols.    The  Bashkirs  still  adhere  to  a  wan- 
dering life.    In  winter  they  inhabit  villages,  but  in  summer 
they  ramble  about  in  the  country,  sometimes  to  a  distance 
of  60  or  80  miles  from  their  villages.    Thev  cultivate  some 
patches  of  land  near  the  houses  before  they  begin  their 
wanderings,  but  the  produce  of  these  fields  is  not  adequate 
to  their  consumption.    Their  riches  consist  in  horses,  of 
which  the  poorest  peasant  has  from  30  to  50,  and  many  have 
500,  and  the  richest  from  1000  to  2000.    Their  horses  are 
of  a  good   breed.    They  keep  only  a  small  number  of 
black  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats.     They  have  also  a  great 
number  of  bee-hives,  and  they  collect  an  immense  quantity 
of  wax  and  honey  from  the  wild  bees,  which  are  nowhere 
more  common  than  in  the  countries  adjacent  to  the  base  of 
the  Ural  Mountains.    They  are  good  huntsmen,  and  know 
completely  how  to  train  the  falcon  for  the  chase.    The 
smaller  species  are  used  by  them  to  take  hares,  but  the 
larger  (Falco  chrysaetus)  is  used  in  hunting  foxes,  and  even 
wolves.    They  sell  a  considerable  number  of  these  trained 
birds  to  the  Kirghis  Cossacks.    The  number  of  Bashkirs 
amounts  to  150,000  individuals.    The  small  tribes  of  the 
MeUheriakes,  which  do   not   exceed   20,000    individuals, 
live  dispersed  among  the  Bashkirs,  and  subsist  on  the  pro- 
duce of  their  herds  of  cattle  and  of  their  bee-hives.    They 
also  cultivate  the  ground,  but  not  to  a  great  extent    They 
are  considered  to  be  more  civilised  than  their  neighbours. 
Both  tribes  are  Mohammedans. 

The  Nogai  Tartars  inhabit  the  Crimea  and  the  steppe 
which  extends  north  of  the  peninsula ;  they  are  also  dis- 
persed over  the  country  east  of  the  Sea  of  Azof,  and  along 
the  northern  base  of  the  Caucasus.  They  are  stated  to 
compose  a  population  of  600,000  individuals.  A  considerable 
number  of  them  are  settled  in  the  valleys  and  towns  of  the 
mountainous  part  of  the  Crimea,  where  they  are  agricul- 
turists, and  have  extensive  orchards.  They  also  manu- 
facture leather,  and  make  cutlery,  saddles,  and  shoes. 
This  portion  of  the  Nogai  has  attained  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  civilization,  and  they  are  hardly  inferior  in  that 
respect  to  tha  Tartars  of  Casan.  Their  number  does  not 
much  exceed  250,000.  The  remainder  of  this  branch  of 
Tartars  lead  a  wandering  life  in  the  extensive  steppes  which 
they  inhabit.  In  summer  they  travel  northward  with  their 
flocks,  and  sow  a  little  wheat  and  millet  in  some  convenient 
place.  In  winter  they  return  to  Uie  shores  of  the  Sea  of 
Azof  or  some  warmer  tracts.  Their  herds  consist  of  cattle 
and  horses,  but  of  a  rather  small  breed :  their  horses  are 
much  prized,  being  strong,  hardy,  and  tractable.  The  have 
numerous  flocks  of  the  large-tailed  sheep.  Notwithstanding 
their  wandering  habits,  they  have  adopted  a  degree  of  civili* 
zation  in  their  dresses  and  manners,  which  are  derived  from 
their  kinsmen  of  the  Crimea. 

The  number  of  individuals  belonging  to  the  Teutonic 
family  is  probably  larger  than  that  of  the  Turks.  They  are 
Germans  and  Swedes,  with  whom  a  few  Danes  are  mixed. 
Numerous  families  of  Germans  are  dispersed  through  the 
provinces  along  the  Baltic,  south  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland, 
among  the  Lettes  and  Esthonians,  and  in  those  parts  they 
constitute  the  nobility  of  the  country.  Most  of  these  fami- 
lies settled  there  when  the  Order  of  the  Knights  Sword- 
bearers  was  the  acknowledged  sovereign  of  these  countries 
(from  1300  to  1530).  Great  numbers  of  German  families 
are  settled  in  the  two  capitals  of  the  empire.  When  Peter 
founded  Petersburg,  he  peopled  it  at  first  almost  exclusively 
with  Germans,  and  they  constituted  for  several  years  the 
principal  population  of  the  town.  Even  at  present  their 
number  is  stated  to  exceed  24,000.    The  Germans  are  alio 


numerous  in  all  the  sea-ports,  in  the  southern  provinoM  ar.  \ 
in  the  Crimea ;  and  along  the  middle  course  of  the  Voir*  & 
great  number  of  German  colonists  have  been  settled  at  :i;c 
expense  of  government  in  the  last  seventy  years.  The  num- 
ber of  such  colonists  in  the  government  of  Saretow  air: 
amounts  to  more  than  30,000,  and  they  constitute  nearly  v.; 
whole  population  of  some  towns  and  of  villages. 

The  Swedes  are  numerous  along  the  northern  eoost  of  .  r  • 
Gulf  of  Finland,  and  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Bo  .  • 
nia.  In  some  places  they  constitute  the  whole  populef*  ■' 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  Fins,  but  eenerally  both  nai.  -  • 
live  together.  The  number  of  Swedes  in  these  paxu  f  r  • 
bably  exceeds  100,000,  and  there  are  also  a  few  Swedish  u 
milies  in  Esthonia. 

There  are  no  Jews  in  the  central  and  northern  provinc* « 
but  they  are  numerous  in  those  parts  which  formerly  > 
longed  to  Poland,  especially  in  the  government  of  V*...  i 
Grodno,  Volhynia,  and  Podolia,  where  they  are  almost  t*  ■ 
sole  inhabitants  of  the  towns.    They  exercise  tevtnl  ku  - 
of  handicraft ;  they  are  smiths,  tailors,  shoemakers.   & 
They  have  also  small  breweries  and  distilleries.     Hit  . 
number  is  stated  to  exceed  a  million. 

The  number  of  Greeks  probably  does  not  exceed  haV 
million.    They  are  dispersed  all  over  the  southern  pro%  m   • 
of  the  empire  as  merchants  ;  and  in  the  Crimea  thert  i'* 
a  few  villages  entirely  inhabited  by  them.    Theyotc*^;f 
themselves  with  agriculture,  especially  gardening. 

The  Calmucks  show  their  Mongol  origin  by  the  fi-rni   f 
their  body,  as  well  as  bv  their  language.  [Calmccxs.]    I  - 
tribes  of  this  nation  which  still  exist  in  the  aoutb-cas^  . 
steppes  of  Russia  are  the  remnant  of  those  whicki   ;  : 
Russia  in  1770  and  1772,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Chiik-. 
government,  and  settled  in  the  plains  of  Soongaria.     Ti  - 
are  divided  into  five  tribes.    The  Derbet  and  Torgot  m.- 
the  most  western,  and  occupy  the  country  between  tlie  Sa:  • 
and  the  Don,  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Sal,  nearly  a*  '.* 
west  as  the  mouth  of  the  river  Manytch.    On  the  eA«? 
the  Sarpa  are  two  other  tribes,  the  Erked  and  Bagansokb. 
who  extend  their  rambles  to  the  shores  of  the  Caspian.    J 
fiflh  tribe,  the  Khoshud,  live  on  the  banks  of  the  l^i« 
Volga,  on  both  sides  of  the  river.    The  Qrst  tribe   u  ' 
most  numerous,  consisting  of  12,000  kybitkas,  or  faniil> 
the  four  latter,  taken  together,  probably  fall  short  of  t. 
number.    In  summer  a  part  of  them  live  chiefly  on 
produce  of  the  chase,  of  which  the  saiga  anielopea  ar«  * 

Erincipal  object,  but  in  winter  they  depend  only  on  t:. 
erds.    They  wander  about  with  their  flocks  and  herd*.  . 
the  immense  steppes.    In  a  country  which  has  harr}i«  -. 
few  patches  of  cultivable   land,  the  Calmucks   by   . 
management  have  succeeded  in  maintaining  horsca,  cat    , 
camels,  sheep,  and  goats  to  the  number  of  three  millio:.* 
heads.   The  value  of  the  goods  exported  from  their  ei*ur.  - 
to  other  parts  of  Russia  is  estimated  at  one  million  •a-n^ 
half  of  rubles.  They  consist  of  wool,  hair,  tallow,  lamU  i- 
sheep  skins,  hides,  and  fur.    The  Calmucks  are  Budrir  * 
and  the  only  nation  in  Europe  which  professes  that  rrhj 
They  have  the  diflerent  classes  of  priests  found  amon^* 
Buddhists,  as  lamas,  gellonghi,  gezuli,  and  mandshicam i  - 
up  to  the  end  of  the  last  century  they  were  subject  t 
ecclesiastical  authority  of  the  Dalai  Lama,  who  re«ult » 
L*hassa  in  Tibet,  but  in  1800  the  emperor  Pkul  iod»-- 
them    to   choose  their  own  Great  Lama,  to  wbom 
the  other  lamas  and  priests  are  subject.    The  Calm  u-. 
are  not  immediately  subject  to  the  governor  of  AstiaV 
but  have  their  own  political  administration,  of  which  t  he  k*   ' 
of  the  Derbet  tribe  is  the  head.    He  is  aacislcd  by  c  *^  . 
counsellors  and  judges,  and  a  person  sent  fromFMersbur. 
By  the  emigration  of  the  larger  number  of  CaliaorW- 
1771  and  1772,  the  whole  steppe  between  the  nvers  > 
and  Ural  south  of  the  Obstshei  Sirt  was  al  once  dk>r.f7< 
of  its  inhabitants,  and  remained  in  that  state  till  about  i : 
or  1 786,  when  a  numerous  tribe  of  Kirghis  Cossacks   ^ 
longing  to  the  Little  Horde  of  that  nation,  on  aceoiint  c'  * 
civil  wars  then  existing  between  the  different  tribca  of  t 
horde,  was  induced  to  submit  to  the  Russian  8oc«rr*a-  - 
and  was  settled  in  the  tract  which  the  Calmncki  h^  At 
doned.     They  are  known  under  the  name  of  the  IS .  k 
horde,  from  the  name  of  their  chief,  called  Bukei«  '%'*j> 
troduced  tl)em  into  Russia.    At  that  time  the  horde  • 
sisted  of  about  10,000  kybitkas,  or  families,  but  it  •«  •« 
posed  that  the  number  may  at  present  not  fidl   %h<' 
120,000  individuals.    In  personal  appearanceb  thmy  ct>  •' 
resemble  the  Calmucks  and  other  Mongol  tnbes,  but  *^. 
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the  year  1838  the  number  of  new  manufactories  was  405. 
As  we  have  not  yet  received  all  the  accounts  for  1839,  we 
cannot  state  the  number  of  new  manufactories  established 
in  that  year,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  as  considerable 
as  in  the  year  preceding. 

*  The  number  of  manufactories  existing  in  Russia  at  the 
beginning  of  1839  was  6855,  and  that  of  the  workmen  em- 
ployed in  them  412,931,  not  including  those  that  work  in 
tnc  mines,  and  in  the  furnaces,  smelting-houses,  &c.  depen- 
dent on  them.    In  1835  there  were  only  6015  manufactories 
in  the  whole  empire,  employing  279,673  workmen.    Thus 
we  have  840  new  establishments  in  three  years,  and  an  in- 
crease of  nearly  50  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  workmen 
employed. 

'  Among  the  most  important  branches  of  national  industry, 
and  the  development  of  which  has  been  the  most  remark- 
able, are  the  following : — 

Manufactories  of  Woollen  Cloths  and  other 
Woollen  Goods  •         •         .         •         616 

Silk  ,         •         .         227 

Cotton        .  .  .         467 

Linen  of  all  kinds         •        267 
Tanneries     ......       1918 

Tallow  Melting-houses  .         .         .         554 

Candle  Manufactories  .         .         .         444 

Soap  Manufactories       .         .         .         .270 

Metal-Wares  ....         486 

'The  central  part  of  the  empire  is  the  chief  theatre  of 
manufacturing  industry.  Moscow  has  become  the  focus  of 
it;  in  the  little  towns  of  the  government  of  which  it  is  the 
capital,  the  number  of  manufactories  continues  to  increase, 
50  that  at  the  beginning  of  last  year  there  were  in  that  go- 
vernm4k  alone  1058  manufactories,  with  83,054  workmen. 
In  the  adjoining  government  of  Wladimir,  there  were  315 
manufactories,  with  83,655  workmen ;  and  in  that  of  Kaluga, 
164  manufactories,  and  20,401  workmen. 
'  The  changes  which  have  been  effected  in  several  other 

?arts  of  the  empire  are  not  less  remarkable.  But  lately 
'ula  alone  used  to  be  mentioned  for  its  manufactories  of  all 
kinds  of  metal  articles;  yet  the  124  manufactories  in  that 
government  (of  which  39  are  of  metal  articles)  employ  only 
653B  workmen,  thoui^h  there  has  certainly  been  no  relaxa- 
tion of  their  activity ;  they  therefore  no  longer  hold  the  first 
place,  since  in  the  government  of  Perm  alone,  which  at  a 
pretty  recent  date  was  still  almost  a  desert,  there  are  now 
352  manufactories  (of  which  81  are  of  metal  goods,  and  199 
tanneries),  with  36,600  workmen. 

'  Lastly  we  must  mention,  among  the  branches  of  industry, 
the  increase  of  which  has  been  the  most  remarkable,  the 
manufacture  of  tobacco  and  snuff.  In  the  year  1 839  they 
furnished  (including  what  remained  of  the  preceding  year's 
stock)  tobacco,  3,800,000  lbs. ;  snuff,  2,200,000  lbs. ;  roll 
tobacco  and  carrot  tobacco,  800  lbs. ;  cigara,  62,500,000  lbs. 
There  were  imported  from  foreign  countries  84,1 4 1  poods  in  leaf 
and  prepared;  but  50,646  poods  were  exported.  The  excise 
duty  on  the  tobacco  consumed  in  the  interior  produced 
2,670,374  rubles,  from  which  must  be  deducted  300,000 
rubles  for  the  expense  of  collecting  the  duty. 

'  The  above  are  the  great  manufactures  properly  so  called. 
We  have  not  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  total  amount 
and  value  of  their  products  up  to  a  recent  date.  The  latest 
account  that  Schubert  was  able  to  procure  in  1838,  was  that 
of  1828,  in  which  year  there  were  manufkctured  20  mil- 
lion yards  of  linen,  nine  million  yards  of  woollens  (besides 
seven  millions  in  Poland) ;  60  millions  of  calico ;  2  million 
pounds  of  cotton-yarn ;  silks  to  the  value  of  4  millions  of 
dollars ;  15  millions  of  glass  bottles ;  80,000  chests  of  window- 
glass;  three  and  a  half  millions  of  hides;  500,000  poods  (at 
36  lb.)  of  potashes;  two  million  poods  of  soap;  ana  975,000 
poods  of  sugar.    Besides  the  workmen  employed  in  these 

Sreat  establishments,  there  were  800,000  employed  in  han- 
icraA  trades,  and  a  much  larger  number  in  the  villages, 
in  coarse  woollen  and  linen  manufactures,  iron,  and  other 
metal-wares,  or  in  preparing  bast-mats,  caviar,  hogs*  bris- 
tles, in  dressing  furs,  &c.* 

Commerce.— L  Inland  Trade. — ^The  inland  trade  is  car- 
ried on  in  a  very  great  measure  by  means  of  annual  fairs, 
the  most  remarkable  of  which  is  that  of  Nischnei- Novgo- 
rod, of  which  we  have  given  a  very  detailed  account. 
[Nischnei  Novgorod.]  The  following  is  an  official  list 
of  the  principal  fairs,  and  of  the  value  in  rubles  of  the 
gouds  exposed  for  sale  in  1839 : — *  Nischnei-Novgorod, 
161,643,674;  Irbit.  41,829,674;  Romna,  first,  8,972,585; 


Romna,  second,  24,661,026;  Charkow,  first,  20,360,360: 
Charkow,  second,  17,386,235;  Cbarkow,  third,  6,*2bl,t< - 
Kursk,  21,401,630;  Korsun,  2,969,023;  Rosloff.  i3,b6u. 47' 
Sumy,  first,  6,506,900 ;  Sumy,  second,  5,204,000 ;   Sarat..* 
2,722,800;  Simbirsk,  5,101,300;  Tambow,  first,  l.bJI,5t 
Tambow, second,  1,465,800;  Taganrog. 2,030.761;  Jakut.. 
1,593,671;   Lebedjan,  first,  2,143,416;    Lebedjan,  frcv>  :> 
2,334.955;   Penza,  1,7 W,9 70;   Nischnei-Lomoff.  1.9 .!'?.-• 
The  total  amount  is  353.894,722  rubles  in  bank  a^digi:  •  . 
which,  reckoning  the  ruble  at  10^  English,  is  neurit  i. 
millions  and  a  half  sterling.' 

In  order  to  facilitate  still  more  the  commercial  inter  col  r  - 
in  the  interior  of  the  empire,  the  minister  has  organi»ed.  .:■ 
different  cities  and  towns,  twenty-five  new  fairs  and  ('. 
weekly  markets.    The  inland  trade  is  greatly  promoted  *  . 
the  extensive  system  of  inland  navigation,  of  which  ihf  !••. 
lowing  is  the  summary  for  the  year  1839 : — 'The  gu«Mi«  ti'  • 
signed  for  exportation  are  of  course  conveyed  in  agr<.. 
measure  by  water  from  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  vnij'U 
to  the  seaports.    In  entering  into  some  detailof  the  navi- 
gation on  the  rivers  and  canals  last  year,  we  shall  vxamir. 
in  the  first  instance  their  result  as  a  means  of  aiding  ••-. 
foreign  commerce.     The  following  is  the  number  uf  t..- 
barks  and  rafts  which,  coming  from  the  provinces  more 
less  distant  from  the  sea,  arrived  in  our  principal  seapo:  • 
with  the  value  of  the  cargoes.     1.  Archangel:  barks,  i:.  . 
rafts,  1233;  value  of  the  cargoes,  15,281,505.    2.  St.  Pcti.:. 
burg:  barks,  22,042;  rafu,   784;    value  of  the    c^t.:.^. 
196,974,904.     3.  Riga:  barks,  1965;  rafts,  1373;  value 
the  cargoes,  32,437,878.     Odessa,  the  most  importsuit  uf 
seaports  in  the  south  of  Russia,  has  not  yet  had  any  d.-. 
communication  by  water  with  the  central  province^  <A  t... 
empire,  but  it  is  well  known  that  the  goods  conveyed  on  : 
Dniester  and  Dnieper  from  the  interior  to  the  xuoutb  • . 
those  rivers,  are  sent   by  coasting  vessels  to  Odessa.    « 
Cherson :  barks,  398 ;   rafts,  340 ;    value  of  the    cjlt.  - 
4,065,835.      5.  Taganrog,    Nakhitschevan,    and    R^-:  • 
These  three  towns,  which  are  very  near  each  other,  all  c  c 
municating  with  the  interior  by  the  Don,  and  with  the  B.^ 
Sea  by  the  Strait  of  Kertsch,  ought  to  be  considered  a^  ^ 
commercial  entrepot:  barks,  328;  rafts,  114;  value o:  >: 
cargoes,    8,353,820.      The    number    of   barks    and    r.. 
and  the  value  of  the  goods  despatched  on  the  Volga  t^ 
port  of  Astrakhan  on  the  Caspian,  were :  harks*  34b ;  n.\ 
12 ;  value  of  the  cargoes,  6,238,877. 

'The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  naviflatkm  in  ai: :. 
rivers  of  Russia,  in  1839.     1.  I>espatched  from  the  s<*ve*- 
ports,  60,277  barks,   24,421  rafts;    arrived,  46,850   barn* 
1 7,4ti9  rafts ;  value  of  the  goods  despatched  from  these  p  >:' 
737,814,276  rubles;   value  of  goods  arrived,  53i»,921,r 
The  difference  which  may  be  observed  between  the  arn^ 
and  departures,  arises  from  the  circumstance  that  a  gr^... 
number  of  the  barks  have  been  loaded  or.  have  amNcd  ^ 
intermediate  places,  the  names  of  which  are  not  staled.* 


//.  Fbreign  Commerce, 
Value  of  exports : — 

To  foreign  countries  •  •  • 
To  Finland  •  •  •  • 
To  Poland  .        .        •        • 

Total        .        •        •        • 
Imports : — 

From  foreign  countries        • 
From  Finland     .         .         •         • 
From  Poland      .... 

Total        .         .         .         . 
Balance  in  favour  of  Russia 


332,00  J,:,- 

2,yoi.7T:r 

6,994,0-'< 


•     34l,bOd,o:^ 

.  244,977..^^  w 
l,543.t.sO 
2.6.n,:^  16 

.     249,15.m:- 

.       92,746,':0J 


Principal  articles  of  export : — 

Wheat    .         •      4,754,473  chetwerts  \       ficoeQt.nr 
Flour      .         .       3,683,468  rubles       J       »8,-d-^ 
Cattle,  furs,  feathers,  mats    .         •         .       12,727.1^. 
Flax,  hemp,  linseed,  hempseed,  oil,  tallow, 

hides,  wool,  bristles,  timber,  metals,  &c.    203.642.  r  ^ : 
Linen,    cordage,  woollens    and   cotton* 

caudles,  soap,  coarse  woollen  cloth,  ex 

ported  to  China,  &o.  .         .         .      22,753.661 

Brandy,  dried  and  salt  fish,  fruitSi  honey, 

&o.         •         •  •         •         •        3,877,060 
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Russia   in   Europk. 
The  Baltic  Provincei. 


OoreramcnU. 

Area  in  Eog- 
luU  Sq.  Miles. 

Population. 

The  prindpal  Toftras. 

Populaik^ 

1.  Petersburg     • 
Divided  into 
9  Circles. 

18.600 

950,000 

St.  Petersburg 

Cronstadt 

Schliisselburg   . 

Nar\'a      .... 

Novaja-Ladoga 

476,386 

53,244 

4,000 

4,000 

3,000 

2.  The  Grand- 
Dachy  of  Finland 
Divided  into 
8  Provinces. 

134,000 

1,397,450 

Helsingfors 

Wiborg    .... 

Abo          .... 

Uleaborg 

Biorneborg 

Lovisa      .... 

Sweaborg          .         .         • 

Nystadt 

Friedricksbam 

Carleby    .... 

14,000 
5,000 

14,000 
4,000 
3.000 
3.000 
3,500 
2,500 
2.000 
2,000 

3.  Esthonia 
4  Circles. 

7,224 

23-2,000 

Revel       .... 

15,000 

4.  Livonia 
5  Circles. 

17,340 

754,000 

Riga         •          •          •          • 
Pernau    .... 
Dorpat     .... 
Windau    .... 

71,228 

10,000 

12,000 

2,500 

5.  Courland 
5  Bailiwicks. 

10,000 

503,000 

Mitau       •         •         •         . 
Libau       •         .         •         . 

16,500 
6,500 

Great  Russia. 


6.  Moscow          • 
13  Circles. 

11,500 

1,500,000 

Moscow    .... 

Serpuchow 

Kolomna 

Borodino-Wireja 

Mosaisk 

Dmitrow 

348,562 
6.000 
10,175 
6.000 
4.000 
3,000 

7.  Smolensk       • 
'    12  Circles. 

20,000 

1,190,000 

Smolensk          •         • 

Wiaesma 

Porestsclije 

Roslawl             •         , 

Dorogobusch     •         .         • 

Gsclialsk 

12,000 
12,000 
6,000 
4.000 
4,000 
3,000 

8.  Pskow  . 
8  Circle?!. 

21,960 

900,000 

Pleskow 
Toropez 
Wellikaja-Luki 

12,000 

12,000 

3,800 

9.  Twer     . 
12  Circles. 

23,560 

129,700 

Twer        .... 

Nscbew-Wlndimir     • 

Torschok 

Wischnci-Wolotscbok 

Ostaschkov 

Kaschin 

24,000 

10,000 

15,000 

6,500 

6,500 

4,000 

10.  Novgorod     . 
10  Circles. 

54,100 

950,000 

Novgorod          .         .         . 

Staraja-Russa 

Waldai     .... 

Tichwin    .... 

Kirilow    .... 

Belosersk 

Borowitfchi 

Ustjuschna 

10,000 
5.600 
3,200 
4.100 
2,400 
3,000 
3,000 
3,000 

11.  Olonetz        • 
8  Circles. 

50,000 

359,000 

Petrozavodsk    . 

Olonetz 

Kargepol 

4,000 
3,000 
3,000 

12.  Archangel    • 
7  Circles. 

320,000 

263,000 

• 

Archangel        .        •        • 
Mesen      •        •        •        • 
Onega     •        .        •         . 

17,000 
2.000 
2,000 

IS.  Wolofifda      • 
10  Circles. 

161,000 

830,000 

Wologda 

Ustjug-Welliki 

Torma      .... 

14,000 

14,000 

3.000 

Konianow 

Welikoje-Selo 

Rybinsk 

4,500 
3,500 
3.600 

13.  CoRtroma     . 
10  Circlea. 

30,000 

1,450,000 

Costroma 

Galltscli 

Sol  Galilzkaja 

Makarie<»          ... 

Kiiiiscbno 

10,000 
S.SOO 
3,500 
3,000 
2.500 

16.  Wladirair      . 
13  CirclM. 

17,500 

1,400.000 

Whdimir          .         .        . 
Murom     . 

Pcreslawl-Soleski       . 
Gorocliowet       . 
Siisdal      .... 
Schuja     .... 

7,400 
6,500 

2)800 

a.ioo 

2,000 

U.  Nisclmei-NoT- 
goroil     . 
1 1  Circles. 

20,180 

1.430.000 

Niscbnei-Novgorod 
Mumsclikina     . 
Arsumas 
Pawbna  Selo 

Balachnd           .         .          ', 

Gorodjsifclie     . 

34,995 
7,000 
8,500 
6,000 
5,300 

sisoo 

3,50e 

18.  Tambow       , 
IZCirclea.- 

24,200 

1,000.000 

Tom  low 

Koslow    .... 

Kadom    .... 

Kirsanow           .          .          . 

S,bauk 

Jelalma 

Morscliatisk      . 

Temnikow 

Lipelzk              .         . 

20.000 
8, 200 
7.000 
5.000 
7.000 
6,000 
6.000 
4.500 
6,500 

19.  RiiUan 
12  Circles. 

10,000 

1,241,700 

Riasan      .... 
Saraisk    .... 
Donkow  .... 
Kosimow 

9.000 
9,0UO 
2,500 
10,000 

SO.  Tula    . 
la  Circles. 

11,200 

1,115,000 

Tula         .... 
BJBlew     .... 
Wene^    .         .         .         . 
Odojcw     .... 

51,231 

7,0(10 
3.300 
3.300 

3,000 

21.  Kaluga. 
1 1  Circles. 

10,S60 

l.?20.00D 

Bo&*        ■        '         • 
Kosclsk    .'.'.'. 

32,345 

6,000 
3,5U0 

22.  Orel    . 
12  Circle*. 

17.830 

1.500,000 

Orel         ...        . 
Siiintk     .... 
Brjansk   .... 
Jelez         .... 
Bolchow  .... 
Kitratscbeff       . 
l-iwny      .... 
Mzensk   .... 
Trublicbewsk  . 
Droiirowsk 

40,000 
5.000 
5,0UO 
8.  DUO 

14.000 
G.OOO 
6,000 
6,000 
3,500 
3.000 

21.  Kiink. 
ISCirdcf. 

16,580 

1,527,000 

Kut6k      .... 

Korotscba         .        .        . 

Putiwl     .... 

Biclgorod         , 

Sudscha 

Rylik      .... 

Oskol-Siaroi    . 

Mikhailowka    . 

Obojan             .        .        . 

25,000 
!1,000 
10,000 
9.000 
7,000 
6.500 
6.000 
6,000 
6,000 

!4,  Woronesli    . 
12  Circle*. 

29,400 

1.508,000 

Woronesch 
OstroRohsk       . 
Pawlowsk      ■  , 

Korotojak 

43,800 
4,000 
2,500 
S.SOO 

J 
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Government 

Area  fan  Bo|r- 
liih  Sq.  Mte«. 

Fopnlation. 

TIm  piiDcipnl  Towns. 

PopolsUoB. 

25.  Kiew  . 
12  Circles. 

16,800 

1,530,000 

Kiew        •         •         .        . 

Uman      .        •         .        . 
Bialocerkiew     . 
Chodorkow 
Lisanska 

44,633 
3,000 
3,000 
3,000 
2,800 

26.  Czernigow,or 
Tschernigow  . 
12  Circles. 

20,000 

150,000 

Czernigow  (or  Tschernigow) 

NeschiQ 

No  vgorod' Se  versk 

Glue  how 

Baturin    .... 

Mglin       .... 

Starodub  .... 

Oster        .... 

10,000 
16,000 
8,000 
9,000 
5,000 
5,000 
4,500 
4,000 

27.  Poltava 
12  Circles. 

22,300 

1,950,000 

Poltava    .         .         .    *     . 

Krenoentschuk  . 

Mirgorod 

Pereaslawl 

Kobiljaki 

Lubny     • 

Lokhwiza 

10,000 
9,500 
7,500 
8,000 
7,000 
6,000 
6,000 

28.  Slobodsk-XJk- 
raine 
11  Circles. 

29,000 

1,331,000 

Charkow          • 

Achtyrka 

Sumy 

Walki      .... 

Tschugiyew 

Bielopalje 

Lebedjan 

Bogoduchow     •         • 

Miropoljc          .         • 

Krasnokutzk     . 

Smijew    •        •        •        , 

18.000 

13,500 

12,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10.000 

9,000 

6,800 

6.800 

5,000 

5,000 

South  Ru»na, 


29.  Ekatarinoslaf 
8  Circles. 

25,000 

791,000 

Ekatarinoslaf 

Bachmut 

Taganrog          .        . 

Azof        .        .        •        . 

Nakitschevan   • 

Alexandrowsk 

Mariopol           .         • 

8,000 
4,000 

14,000 
3.000 

12,500 
4,000 
3,500 

30.  Cherson 

23,300 

765,000 

Cherson  .         .         .         ! 
Odessa     .... 

Elisabethgrorl  . 
Nikolajeff 

14,000 
73,000 
12,000 
14.000 

31.  Taurida 

6  Circles,  with  the 
country  of  the 
Tschernomorsk 
Cossacks. 

22,500 

520,000 

Sympheropol     . 

Baktscbisarai    .         . 

Feodosia 

Eupatoria 

Karasubasar     .         , 

Kertsch 

Sebastopol 

5.800 
10,000 
5.000 
4,500 
4.000 
4.000 
4,000 

32.  Don  Cossacks 

53,650 

640,000 

Staro  Tscherkask 
Novo  Tscherkask 

15,000 
10.000 

33.  Bessarabia  . 

16,800 

* 

720,000 

Kischeneff 

Akjerman 

Ismail     •         •         .         . 

Bender    «... 

Khotim    .         •         •         • 

Kilia  Nova       • 

Beltzy      .... 

42.636 
13,800 
12.500 
5.000 
8.000 
3,500 
3,500 

West  JRutsia. 


Wilna      . 

• 

• 

58,000 

34.  Wilna 

24,400 

1,315,800 

Kreydani 

• 

• 

6.000 

11  Circlet. 

Troki       . 

• 

•        • 

4,000 

Kowno 

• 

•        • 

6,000 

Kingdimi  0/  Faland. 


42.  Cracow 
4  Crclos. 

4,UUU 

41U,U0U 

Kielce      .... 

PiKCIW                .            .            . 

SlawkoHT 

Zatki        .... 

5,000 
O.UUO 
2.000 
2.8U0 

4  Circles. 

6,auO 

413.886 

Saiidoinir 

Riidom    .... 

Kozienice 

0|<UCZIII) 

KoLiskic 

Opalow              .          .          . 

3,000 
3,700 
2,200 
3.500 
.3,250 
2.500 

44.  Kaliscb 
i  Circles. 

6,540 

649,328 

Kalisul. 

Peirikau            ... 
Koniii      .... 
Wielun  .... 
Siciadz    .... 

15.000 
4,2  ?(i 
3.600 
3.000 
2,650 

45.  Lublin 

4GrelDs. 

6.650 

518,000 

Lublin     .... 
Zamoiic    .... 
Lubattow 
Krubieszow 

12.000 
4.750 
3.200 
4.000 

46.  Plock  . 
6  Ciieles. 

6,500 

497,000 

Plock       .... 

PuUu>k   .... 

Wjzogrod 

Sieips     .... 

8.000 
3,760 
3,500 
2.600 

47.  Huovia       . 
7CiicUi. 

7,33Q 

830,000 

WaiMw 

Ozockow. 

Lovici     .... 

Alexandioir      . 

Kutno     .... 

136.100 

8.000 
6.700 
3,000 
4,000 

BUS 
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Kingdom  tff  Pi^a»td.^-Conlinued. 


CSovsnunenta 

Arm  IB  Bof- 
lith  8q.  Miles. 

PopuUtion. 

The  principal  Tom. 

F^polatioa. 

.  48.  Podlaehia     . 
5  Circles. 

7.250 

381,700 

Siedlee             •         •         • 

Sokolov 

Wengrow 

Miedzyrzyee     . 

Wlodowka 

Biala       .... 

4.420 
3,000 
3^00 
5,000 
3,200 
3,600 

49.  Augustowo  . 
5  Circles. 

7,820 

566,685 

Augustowo 

Suwalky           •         • 

Kalwary 

Szczuczyn        • 

Novomiasto 

Wilkowyszki    • 

Lomza    •        •        •        • 

3.300 
3,000 
5,500 
3.100 
3,230 
3,000 
2,300 

Russia  in  Asia. 

Kingdom  q/"  Caion. 


50.  CaRan  . 
12  Circles. 

23,500 

1,220,000 

Casan      .... 
Tscheboksary            • 
Swiahsk           • 

59,000 
5,000 
3,500 

51.  Wialka 
10  Circles. 

52,500 

1,511,600 

Wiiitka 

Sarapul 

Ischewsk           .         .         , 

Slobodsk 

12,000 
6;000 
8,400 
6,000 

52.  Perm  . 
12  Circles. 

127,000 

1,488,800 

• 
• 

Perm       .         .         •         « 
Ekaterinenburg        •         . 
Niscbnei  Newiansk 
Kungar   .... 
Solimansk       *• 

10.000 

12,000 

12.000 

6,000 

5,000 

53.  Simbirsk 
8  Circles. 

24,000 

1,200,000 

Simbirsk           .         • 

Syzran    •         .         .         . 

Samara             ... 

Kuria  Woloschka 

Alatyr     .         •         •         . 

Singilcjew 

Karsun             .         • 

Staropol           t         • 

13,500 
7,100 
4,580 
3,000 
2,800 
2,500 
3,40C 
2,200 

54.  Pensa 

10  Circles. 

13,167 

988,400 

Pensa'     .... 
Saransk  .... 
Nischnei-Lomoff       .        • 

11,000 
9,000 
7,000 

Kingdom  qf  Astrakhan. 


55.  Astrakhan    . 
4  Circles. 

43,000 

260,000 

Astrakhan 

Uralskot            •         . 

Tschernojarsk 

45,703 

15,000 

6,000 

56.  Saratow 
10  Circles. 

''3,C00 

1,564,400 

Saratow 

Wolsk     .... 

Petrowsk          .         • 

Kusnezk           .     •    . 

Zarizyn 

Sarepta             •         . 

42,371 
8,500 
7,000 
4,500 
4,000 
3,000 

57.  Orenburg     . 
12  Circles. 

127,235 

1,771,000 

Orenburg          .         .         , 
Ufa  (the  capital) 
Bugalma 

Wosretiensk      •         « 
Menzelinsk      •        .         , 
Serginsk 
Troitzkaja-Kreport    . 

20,000 
6.000 
4,700 
3,500 
3,000 
3,000 
3,000 

Caucanan  Provinces, 


40,000 
3,500 
2,000 


58.  Georgia,  includ 
ing  Ossetia 


1 7,500     I        450,000 


Tillis 
Signakh  . 
Duschet  • 


Kingdom  <^  Siberia. 

(N.B.— Tba  populition  oTthegovernmenU  Bceoidiog  to  KoptMD,  the  mrea  4ceording  to 
Canoabich.) 


67.  Tobolsk 
1  CirolM. 

SI  9,000 

6B5.000 

ToboUk    .... 
Turinik  .        .        .        ! 

20.000 
8,300 
6,000 

68.  OniBk  . 
2  Circlej. 

32i,S00 

600.000 

Omsk      .... 
Tan.        ...        . 

2,000 
3.000 

69.  Tomsk 
6  Circles. 

29,800 

478,400 

Tomsk     .... 
Barnaul   .... 

K.r'"'.    :    : 

Kiunext  .... 

9,700 
6,000 
4,000 
3.500 
3.500 

711.  JeniM«isk     . 
4  CirclM.     . 

gj3,000 

205,000 

Jenissei^k 

Krasnujarsk      . 

5.850 
4,000 

71.  Irkutzk 
S  Circles 

lao.ooo 

&07.000 

Irkuuk   .... 
NisnhneiUdinsk      . 
Werclinei-Uainsk      . 
Neruchinsk     . 
Kiachia   .... 
Selingensk        .         .          . 

15.800 
3.000 

2,C00 

3,eoo 
4.000 
3,600 

72.  Jakutik 

I.3S6.000 

163,000 

Jakutik  .... 

3,000 

73.  l>:liolik 

170,000 

7,7UO 

Ochotik  .... 

1,600 

74.  Kamlcbatkn 

84,000 

4.S0O 

8L  Peter  and  St.  Paul 

650 
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The  I*kmd$  in  tkt  FrmuH  Oeeait. 


OoTerament. 

Area  io  Eng> 
UshSq.lMlet. 

The  priadpal  Towag. 

FBpDlAtkm. 

The  Lena  Archi- 
pelago   , 

New  Sibera    and 
some  others. 

8.000 

500 

The  lilands  in  the  Pacific, 

The  Nelken  Islands 
St.  Lawrence  and 

St.  Mathew     . 

The  Kurile  Islands 

The  Aleutian  Islands 

1.000 

3.000 

10,000 

600 

1,000 
15,000 

1 

Ruuian  America. 

North-West  Terri- 
tory 

500.000 

61,000 

Total  of  the  Empire 

6,442,593 

61,803,049 

If  any  differences  should  be  remarked  between  the  state- 
ments of  the  population  in  the  above  table  and  those  in  the 
several  articles,  they  are  occabioned  by  the  receipt  of  more 
lecent  information. 

(Stein*s  Handbuch,  by  Horschelmann ;  HasseVs  Hand- 
buch  ;  Cannabich's  Geographte ;  Schubert,  Dae  Rueeieche 
Reich;  Krusenstern,  V Instruction  Publique  en  Rueeie; 
Schnitzler,  La  Ruesie,  la  Pologne^  et  la  Ftnlande ;  Rose, 
Reise  nach  dem  Ural^  ^. ;  Eichwald,  Reiee  in  dem  Cau- 
caeue;  Erman,  Reise  durch  Nord  Aeien;  Von  Wrangel, 
Reise  Idngs  der  Nord  KUste  von  Sibirien,  ^. ;  The  Rus- 
sian Official  Journals  of  the  Ministers  of  Commerce,  Public 
Instruction,  and  the  Interior,  for  the  years  1837-41.) 

History, — ^The  history  of  Russia  cannot  properly  be  said  to 
commence  before  tlie  middle  of  the  ninth  century  of  the  Chris- 
tian SBra:  though  we  obtain  occasional  glimpses  of  the  va- 
rious Scythian  and  Sdavonian  tribes  which  roanved  over  its 
vast  territory,  little  more  can  be  ascertained  than  that  it  was 
divided  into  numerous  small  independent  states,  the  two 

Erincipal  of  which  were  Kiew  and  Novgorod.  About  a.d.  850 
owever  a  Varagian  (probably  Danish)  freebooter  of  the 
Baltic,  named  Rurik,  who  had  been  called  in  by  the  people 
of  Novgorod  to  defend  them  against  their  neighbours,  made 
himself  master  of  great  part  of  the  country,  and  founded  a 
dynasty  which  continued  to  rule  uninterruptedly  till  a.d. 
1598.  Oleg,  the  guardian  of  the  sons  of  Rurik,  seiied  Kiew 
by  treachery  (883),  put  the  ruler  to  death,  and  made  it  the 
seat  of  government :  and  in  904?  (various  dates  are  assigned) 
conducted  a  fleet  of  2000  canoes,  carrying  80.000  men,  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Dnieper  to  the  attack  of  Constantinople, 
called  by  the  Russians  Czargorod,  or  '  city  of  Csesar.*  This 
first  attempt  was  frustrated  by  a  tempest :  and  a  second 
expedition  in  941,  under  Igor  the  son  of  Rurik  (879-945) 
was  defeated  by  the  operation  of  the  Greek  fire,  which 
destroyed  the  Russian  flotilla.  A  communication  was  how- 
ever opened  between  Russia  and  Greece,  and  Olga,  the 
widow  of  Igor,  was  baptized  at  Constantinople  (955)  by  the 
name  of  Helena ;  but  her  son  Swatoslas  obstinately  adhered 
to  the  idolatry  of  his  fathers,  and  fell  (973)  in  an  invasion 
of  the  Greek  empire.  But  the  reign  of  St.  Vladimir  the 
Great  (980-1015)  was  the  sera  of  the  conversion  of  Russia. 
Vladimir  himself,  who  had  married  Anna,  sister  of  the 
emperor  Basil  II.,  became  a  Christian  according  to  the 
Greek  church  in  988,  and  his  example  was  speedily  followed 
by  his  boyars,  or  nobles,  and  all  his  subjects.  He  subdued 
Halicz,  or  Gralicia,  and  reduced  to  subjection  the  P&tzinaoes 
and  Khozars,  a  barbarous  race  in  South  Russia;  and  is  said 
to  have  been  the  first  who  assumed  the  title  of  grand-prince, 
or  grand-duke  (Veliki-Knez).  At  the  death  of  Vladimir, 
his  dominions  were  divided  and  disputed  by  his  numerous 
sons;  and  though  Yarpslaf.  whose  reign  was  signalized  by 
an  unsuccessful  attack  on  Constantinople  in  1043,  reunited 
them  for  a  short  time,  a  second  partition  took  place  at  his 
death  (1055);  and  Riuiia  wts  overrun  for  half  a  century 


with  constant  civil  wars  and  Polish  invasions.  Vladimir  II. 
(1113-1125)  re-established  in  some  degree  hii  power  a* 
paramount  sovereign ;  but  disorder  soon  recommenced,  ari«2 
the  authority  of  the  grand-prince  of  Kiew  was  eontinoal « 
curtailed  by  the  erection  of  petty  sovereignties  under  the  c.i- 
ferent  branches  of  the  house  of  Kurik,till  Andrew  I.,prmrf 
of  Vladimir,  or  White  Russia  (1057-75),  arrogated  to  him< 
self  the  title  of  grand-prince  of  Russia,  while  the  elder  lire 
reigning  at  Kiew  sunk  into  a  subordinate  rank ;  and  Not- 
gorod,  though  still  retaining  the  forms  of  prineely  gowm- 
ment,  had  become  in  effect  a  free  republic,  and  was  tLi 
centre  of  an  extensive  trafiic  with  both  Europe  and  A»ia. 
The  annals  of  this  period  present  only  an  unceasing  succei- 
sion  of  devastating  struggles  between  the  different  prinrn 
palities  (in  one  of  which  ICiew  was  sacked  and  almost  mine-. 
(1168)  by  the  troops  of  Vladimir),  and  wars  with  PoUn; 
for  the  possession  of  Galieia.  The  death  of  almost  even 
prince  was  followed  by  a  contest  among  his  sons ;  but  tWsK. 
scenes  of  diHcord  and  bloodshed  are  diversified  bv  no  ewr  t 
of  historical  importance,  till  the  invasion  of  toe  Tartan 
(1223)  pnoduced  a  momentary  unanimity  from  the  sect^. 
of  common  danger.  These  barbarians  had  already  un^lrr 
Genghis-Khan  overrun  and  subdued  the  greatest  part  ^ 
Asia ;  and  a  host  of  500.000  men  under  Toushi,  the  ^i. 
of  Genghis,  encountered  and  overthrew  the  combined  f(.rc«« 
of  the  Russian  princes  on  the  river  Kalka,  near  the  Sea  i '' 
Azof:  but  though  the  death  of  Toushi  diverted  the  virtcr* 
from  the  immediate  completion  of  their  conquest,  this 
returned  in  1236  under  his -son  Batu,  and  laid  waste  ti.i 
whole  country  with  fire  and  sword.  *  Yonri,  or  Geotgr. 
grand  prince  of  Vladimir,  after  seeing  his  capital  destroy^ : 
and  his  family  massacred,  was  slain  in  battle ;  Kiew  shaVoI 
the  fate  of  Vladimir  (1240) :  all  the  cities  and  pnncipalii.i*« 
of  Russia  (with  the  exception  of  Novgorod)  were  invoUtN* 
in  indiscriminate  ruin  and  slaughter,  and  the  whole  oountrf 
fell  under  the  yoke  of  the* enemy. 

For  more  than  two  centuries  and  a  half  alter  this  con* 
Quest  Russia  continued  to  be  held  in  abject  vassalage  b^t 
the  Tartars  of  Kapchak,  whose  hordes  overspread  the  east- 
ern and  southern  provinces,  and  the  plains  between  iiu 
Caspian  and  the  Volga,  on  the  banks  of  which  river  tbc 
Grolden  Horde,  or  imperial  residence  of  the  khans  ci' 
the  race  of  Batu,  was  fixed ;  but  the^nterior  of  the  country 
was  still  left  under  the  government  of  the  native  prioees 
who  were  compelled  to  present  themselves  at  the  (nildvn 
Horde  to  receive  investiture  and  to  perform  homage ;  and 
to  such  an  extent  was  their  humiliation  carried,  that  on  th« 
annual  visit  of  the  Tartar  deputies  to  receive  the  tnbuu. 
the  Russian  rulers  were  required  to  lead  the  hone  of  the 
khan*s  representative  by  the  bridle,  and  feed  him  with  oat» 
from  their  own  cap  of  state.  The  mnd-prinee  of  Vladimir 
continued  to  be  considered  as  the  head  of  the  Russian  na- 
tion, and  this  dignity  was  disputed  both  by  arms  snd  by  in- 
trigues at  the  court  of  the  khans,  who  fomented  these  dis- 
sensions aft  favourable  to  the  stability  of  their  owa  supre* 
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by  the  peace  ofViasma  in  1634.  But  the  inleraBl  adnit- 
nistrttion  of  Michael  was  more  fortunate  than  hit  wars. 
Though  compelled  by  the  boyars  to  re-eatablish  the  slavery 
of  the  peasants,  he  succeeded  in  a  great  measure  in  re- 
dbressing  the  abuses  which  the  preceding  anarchy  had  oo- 
oasioned ;  and  he  gave  a  fresh  impulse  to  trade  by  the  con* 
elusion  of  commercial  treaties  with  England  (1623)  and  with 
France  (1629).  The  minority  of  his  son  Alexis  (1645-76) 
was  disturbed  by  a  dangerous  revolt  arising  from-  the  arro- 
gance and  tyranny  of  the  regent  Morouzof ;  but  the  removal 
of  the  obnoxious  minister  restored  order,  and  Alexis,  on 
assuming  the  reins  of  power  in  1648,  became  an  unsuccess- 
ful candidate  for  the  Polish  crown  against  John  Casimir. 
This  rejection  deeply  chagrined  him,  and  he  eagerly  em- 
braced the  opportunity  of  revenge  which  was  afforded  by 
the  oifer  of  the  revolted  Ukraine  CossacVs  (1654)  to  put 
themselves  under  his  protection.  The  Poles,  distracted  by 
civil  war,  were  unable  to  make  head  against  the  Russians, 
who  recovered,  by  the  truce  of  Vilna  (1656),  Smolensk 
and  all  the  other  cessions  of  the  last  reign.  A  short  war 
with  Sweden  was  concluded  by  the  peace  of  Cardis  (1661) 
without  any  change  of  territory.  But  the  contest  with  Po- 
land, which  had  re-commenced  in  1658,  was  continued  with 
increasing  success  till  1667,  when  the  truce  of  Andrussow 
(-converted  into  a  permanent  peace  in  1686)  gave  to  Russia 
Tchernigow,  Kiew,  and  the  Ukraine,  with  the  protectorate 
of  the  Dnieper  Cossacks.  But  in  the  mean  time  the  internal 
peace  was  disturbed  by  seditions  arising  from  the  debase- 
ment uf  the  coinage,  and  from  the  deposition  (1666)  of  the 
patriarch  Nikon,  whom  the  lower  orders  regarded  as  a 
saint;  and  in  1667  the  dismemberment  of  the  empire  was 
threatened  by  a  revolt  of  the  Don  Cossacks  under  a  chief 
named  Stenko  Razin,  who,  by  proclaiming  liberty  to  the 
serfs,  attracted  to  his  standard  an  army  of  200,000  men,  by 
the  aid  of  which  he  captuj^ed  Astrakhan,  and  assumed  the 
style  of  an  independent  sovereign ;  but  he  was  at  length 
overpowered  and  put  to  death,  with  great  numbers  of  his 
followers.  The  last  years  of  the  reign  of  Alexis  were  de- 
voted to  internal  improvements  and  the  advancement  of 
civilixation.  Numerous  foreigners,  particularly  Scotch  and 
Germans,  were  attracted  to  Russia,  where  they  introduced 
the  arts  and  manufactui-es  of  their  own  countries ;  and  the 
publication  of  a  revised  code  of  laws  gave  a  settled  character 
to  the  national  jurisprudence.  Alexis  died  in  1676,  at  the 
age  of  47,  leaving  several  children  by  his  two  wives.  The 
short  reign  of  his  eldest  son  Feodor  (1676-82)  was  remark- 
able only  for  the  first  war  between  Russia  and  the  Porte 
(1678-82),  which  ended  in  the  final  cession  of  Ukraine  to 
the  former ;  and  for  the  destruction  at  Moscow  of  all  the 
charters  and  muniments  of  the  nobility,  who  thenceforward 
took  precedence  according  to  military  rank.  Feodor  left  no 
issue,  and  at  his  death,  Ivan  and  Peter,  both  sons  of  Alexis, 
but  by  different  wives,  were  placed  jointly  on  the  throne, 
under  the  guardianship  of  Sophia,  the  sister  of  the  former. 
But  the  intrigues  of  this  ambitious  princess,  who  aspired  to 
the  sole  exercise  of  authority  in  her  own  person,  gave  rise 
to  sanguinary  tumults  among  the  strelitzes.  The  discon- 
tent of  the  nation  was  exeitea  by  the  total  failure  of  two  ex- 
peditions (1687  and  1689)  against  the  Crim  Tartars;  and 
the  attempts  of  Sophia  to  exclude  Peter  f^om  all  share 
in  the  government  at  length  brought  on  a  revolution  (1689) 
in  fiivour  of  the  latter.  Sophia  was  sent  to  a  monastery, 
and  Ivan,  whose  weakness  of  mind  and  body  unfitted  him 
for  rule,  abdicated  in  favour  of  Peter,  who  ascended  the 
throne  as  sole  sovereign. 

The  genius  of  this  future  regenerator  of  Russia  had  been 
cultivated  by  the  instruction  of  a  Genevese  named  Le  Fort, 
who  had  been  his  tutor  since  1684,  and  the  energy  of  his 
mind  speedily  developed  itself  in  action.  His  first  care  was 
the  reform  of  the  army,  and  having  succeeded  in  raising  and 
disciplining  tome  regiments  in  the  European  manner,  he  at- 
tacked and  took  Azof  from  the  Turks  in  1694,  being 
further  aided  by  a  flotilla  which  be  built  on  the  Don,  and 
which  was  the  first  Russian  navy.  In  1697  he  however 
quitted  hw  dominions  and  travelleid  for  nearly  two  years  in 
England,  Holland,  &c.,  in  order  to  acquaint  himself  with 
mechanics  and  ship- building,  and  to  engage  artisans  and 
engineers  for  bis  service;  and  a  sanguinary  revolt  of  the 
strelitzes,  in  favour  of  Sophia,  having  occurred  during  his 
alMence,  the  corpa  were  summsrily  abolished  at  his  return, 
and  replaced  by  regular  troops.  The  same  year  (1698)  he 
founded  the  first  Russian  order  of  knighthood,  that  of  St 
Andrew ;  and  the  eesaion  of  Azof  by  the  Porte  at  the  peace 


of  Carlowitz  (1699)  at  length  gave  htm  a  port  on  tlie  Bkek 
Sea.    His  next  aim  was  to  acquire  a  teirilory  on  the  Baltie. 
and  with  this  view  he  joined  the  Northern  Leagia*  wiih 
Denmark  and  Poland  against  Sweden ;  and  thongn  hie  raw 
levies  were  signally  defeated  at  Narva  (1700)  by  ClMrlea 
XIL,  he  succeeded  during  the  next  two  years  ia  occupying 
Ingria  and  Carelia,  while  the  Swedes  were  engaged  in  Um 
Polish  war;  and  his  new  capital  city  of  Palewbom  was 
founded  on  this  territory  (1 703)  at  the  month  oC  th»  Neva. 
Narva  and  Dorpat  in  uvonia  (1704),  and  Mittait  is  Coor- 
land  (1705),  were  aucoessively  taken;  and  the  victory  of 
Kalish  over  the  Swedea  (1706)  gave  conftdenee  to  the 
Russian  soldiery.  The  intenial  reforms  were  not  aoapeodcd 
during  these  warlike  operations.    Schools,  printing- preeoce^ 
manurectories,  and  hospitals  were  everywhere  Mabltsbe<L 
and  the  university  of  Moscow  was  founded  in  1 70S ;  while 
the  overgrown  power  of  the  clergy  was  curtailed  by  the  mho 
lition  of  the  patriarchate,  the  cxar  declaring  hinaelf  bead  oi 
the  church.    Charles  XII.,  who  had  deUironod  FMenc 
Augustus  in  Poland,  and  was  now  at  the  sunmit  of  hiS 
power,  determined  to  crush  the  rising  strength  of  Ruaaaa, 
which  he  invaded  (1708)  through  the  Ukimtne,  and  was 
joined  by  the  Cossack  ataman  Maseppa;  but  be'aostaincd 
an  irreparable  defeat  from  Peter  (July  8, 1709)  at  Poltava  ; 
all  his  armv  was  either  destroyed  or  taken,  and  the  kjb;; 
himself  flea  into  Turkey.    The  Russian  arms  were  now  lu 
the  ascendant ;  Wiborg,  Reval,  Riga,  with  all  Ssthonia  and 
Livonia,  fell  into  their  hands;  and  Frederic  Auguatua  re- 
mounted the  throne  of  Poland,  in  which  kingdom  Ruasiaa 
influence  continued  from  that  time  paramount.    Bui  »  war 
(1710)  with  Turkey,  arising  from  the  shelter  afforded  by  thai 
power  to  Charles,  had  a  disastrous  result;  the  Ruaatans 
were  surrounded  on  the  Pruth,  and  Peler  was  compelled  lj 
purchase  the  peace  of  Falcxy  (1711)  by  the  restoration  of 
Azof  and  other  humiliating  concessions.     Ihe  donie»tic 
administration  in  church  and  state  was  provided  for  by  tn« 
erection  (1711)  of  the  Directing  Senate,  the  supreme  ctxii 
tribunal,  and  some  years  after  ( 1 724)  of  the  Synod  for  ecclr- 
siastical  affairs ;  but  both  were  under  the  direct  conliul  of 
the  czar,  who  exercised  despotic  sway  by  meana  of  hia  arm« . 
and  deprived  the  nobility  of  all  their  power.   In  1716-17  be 
again  travelled  through  Holland  and  Denmark,  and  vi«is«(l 
France,  where  he  concluded  an  alliance  with  Louis  XV. 
But  his  return  was  marked  by  a  domestic  tragedy ;  his  son 
Alexis,  who  had  previously  oflended  him  by  hia  woak  abd 
vicious  course  of  life,  was  tried  on  pretence  of  coDspararf . 
and  condemned,  but  died,  perhana  from  natural  oanaea.  in 
prison.    The  Swedish  war,  whion  had  languished  alter  the 
death  of  Charles  XII.  in  1718,  was  at  length  concluded 
(1721)  by  the  peace  of  Nystadt.    Russia  acquired  Wiborir. 
Ingria,  Carelia,  Esthonia,  and  Li^^onia,  and  became  thence- 
forward the  great  Northern  power  in  place  of  Sweden ;  and 
Peter  exchanged  the  title  of  czar  for  that  of  ewqmxw  and 
aulocralor  qfaU  theRumag,  which  his  successors  have  c%rr 
since  home.    In  1 723  he  availed  himself  of  the  distract«rd 
state  of  Persia  to  seize  the  provinces  on  the  Caspian,  whwn 
necessity  compelled  ShahTahmasp  to  cede  to  him ;  but  tiiii 
was  his  last  exploit     He   died  Jan.  28,   172^  aged  ^. 
In  36  years  he  had  raised  Russia  from  a  semi--l»rbaRni« 
state  to  a  pitch  of  military  strength   and  political  im- 
portance which  placed  her  on  a  level  with  the  first  povcn 
of  Europe.    Her  army,  her  navy,  her  comtneroe,  and  her 
legislature  were  all  created  by  his  genius;  and  though  b.* 
great  qualities  were  too  often  stained  bv  acts  of  crusty  sdU 
tyranny,  be  must  be  pronounced  to  have  justly  men  fed 
the  epttheU  of  the  GretU,  and  the  FtUher  ^^  Cmmtry^ 
conferred  on  his  memory  by  the  unanimous  voice  oC  tLc 
nation. 

In  obedience  to  the  last  commands  of  Peter,  his  w.dcv 
Catherine,  formerly  a  Livonian  peasant-girl,  was  procUmctl 
empress :  but  her  short  reign  ( 1 726-7),  and  that  of  her  »i2«- 
cesser  Peter  11^  grandson  of  Peter  the  Great,  and  son  of  i  W 
unfortunate  Alexis  (1727-30),  were  (except  the  codcIum.ci 
of  a  commercial  treaty  with  China  in  1727)  almoat  harrcn  of 
events,  and  remarkable  only  for  the  ascendency,  luidcr  Ca- 
therine,  of  Prince  Menzikoff,  and  under  Peter,  of  the  Di*l- 
goruki  family.  On  the  death  of  Peter  11^  Anno,  daitgfctir 
of'  Ivan,  the  elder  brother  of  Peter  the  Great,  was  called  t-> 
the  throne  (1 730-40)  by  the  influence  of  the  Dolgomb  fac- 
tion, on  signing  an  agreement  which  limited  the  impct&a 
power  in  favour  of  the  nobdity :  but  this  compulsory  art 
was  almost  immediately  cancdlcd  under  the  advice  of  tiie 
C^^ancellor  Ostermann,  and  the  Dolgonikia 
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A  powerful  Russian  force  continued  to  take  part  in  the 
campainis  of  1813-14  aeaiost  France,  and  Alescander  en- 
tered Paris  in  triumph.  By  the  congress  of  Vienna 
(1815),  Warsaw  and  a  large  territory,  under  the  name 
of  the  l^iugdom  of  Poland,  were  annexed  to  the  crown  of 
Russia,  but  with  a  separate  administration  and  free  press. 
A  desultory  war  with  Persia  (1804-13)  had  been  concluded 
by  the  peace  of  Gloolistan,  Persia  ceding  most  of  her  Cau- 
casian provinces,  and  giving  up  her  claims  on  (Seorgia. 

The  military  power  and  political  influence  of  Russia  were 
now  almost  paramount  on  the  C!ontinent ;  and  after  the 
final  down&l  of  Napoleon,  in  1815,  she  became  the  head  of 
the  '  Holy  Alliance,'  entered  into  by  herself,  Austria, 
Prussia,  and  France,  for  the  suppression  of  revolutionary 
principles.  The  remainder  of  the  reign  of  Alexander  was 
peaceful,  and  occupied  chiefly  in  reforms  of- the  internal 
government ;  while  the  long  line  of  frontier  was  strengthened 
by  the  formation  of  military  colonies,  and  the  welfare  of 
the  subjects  was  promoted  by  the  frequent  progresses  of  the 
Bovereien  through  the  interior  provinces.  In  one  of  these 
tours  of  inspection  Alexander  died  at  Taganrog,  on  the  Don, 
aged  forty-eight  (Dec.  1825) ;  and,  leaving  no  issue,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  brother  Nicholas,  the  third  son  of  Paul,  the 
second  brother,  Constantine,  having  previously  renounced  the 
succession.  This  change  in  the  succession  occasioned  some 
military  tumults,  which  were  not  quelled  without  bloodshed* 
In  1826  a  dispute  respecting  boundaries  led  to  a  fresh  war 
with  Persia,  which  continued  till  1828,  when  the  progress 
of  the  Russians  compelled  Persia  to  give  up  Erivan  and  the 
country  as  far  as  the  Araxes,  as  the  price  of  the  peace  of 
Turkmanchai.  The  Greek  revolutionary  war  was  now 
raging,  and  the  treaty  of  London  was  signed  (July,  1827)  by 
Russia,  France,  and  England,  for  the  settlement  of  the 

Suestion ;  but  the  refusal  of  the  Porte  to  accede  to  the  terms 
ictated  to  her  produced  the  destruction  of  the  Turkish 
fleet  by  the  allien  squadrons  at  Navarino;  and  in  1828  a 
Russian  army  invaded  Turkey,  and  though  repulsed  from 
before  Shumla  in  the  first  campaign,  succeeded  in  crossing 
the  Balkan  (1829),  and  occupied  Adrianople,  where  a  treaty 
was  concluded,  by  which  Russia  acquired  numerous  frontier 
fortresses  on  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  protectorate  of  Moldavia 
and  Wallachia.  A  general  insurrection  of  the  Poles  (Nov., 
1830),  who  were  goaded  by  the  tyranny  of  their  viceroy  the 
grand-duke  Constantino,  and  by  repeated  infractions  of  their 
oonstitution,  was  crushed,  after  a  campaign  of  frightful  de- 
vastation and  bloodshed,  by  the  capture  of  Warsaw,  Sept, 
1831:  many  thousand  Poles  of  all  ranks  were  sent  to 
Siberia ;  the  kingdom  was'  incorporated  with  Russia,  and 
has  ever  since  been  governed  as  a  conquered  province. 
The  relations  with  the  Porte  assumed  a  new  form  in  1833, 
from  the  application  of  the  sultan  for  aid  to  check  the  ad- 
vance of  the  rebel  pasha  of  Egypt:  an  auxiliary  force  was 
sent  to  Constantinople,  and  terms  imposed  on  the  pasha ; 
but  this  service  was  repaid  by  the  treaty  of  Unkiar-Skelessi, 
binding  tbe  Porte  to  have  recourse  to  no  other  power  for 
assistance,  and  to  close  the  Dardanelles  against  all  foreign 
ships  of  war.  The  absolute  ascendency  thus  acquired  in 
the  divan  was  viewed  with  great  jealousy  by  France  and 
England;  but  their  complaints  were  disregarded  by  the 
Russian  cabinet,  which,  shortly  after  the  accession  of  Mo- 
hammed Shah  to  the  Pe'rsian  throne,  in  1834,  succeeded  in 
obtaining  a  similar  paramount  influence,  to  the  exclusion  of 
Britibh  interests,  in  the  councils  of  that  nation.  These  pro- 
ceedings excited  in  England  a  strong  popular  feeling  of  hos- 
tility towards  Russia,  which  was  further  augmented  by  the 
seizure,  in  1836,  of  a  British  merchantman  on  the  coast  of 
Circansia,  where  a  fierce  guerilla  warfare  with  the  natives 
had  been  for  some  years  carried  on,  the  Russians  claiming 
the  country  as  ceded  to  them  by  the  peace  of  Adrianople. 
The  march  against  Herat  (1838)  of  a  Persian  army,  di- 
rected by  Russian  officers,  which  was  viewed  as  preliminary 
to  the  invasion  of  the  Anglo-Indian  empire,  brought  the 
conflicting  relations  apparently  to  the  verge  of  a  rupture : 
but  the  apprehensions  of  the  English  cabinet  were  tran- 
quillised  by  the  repulse  of  the  Persians,  and  the  subsequent 
conquest  of  Afghanistan  by  an  army  from  India ;  and  the 
Russian  schemes  of  aggrandisement  in  this  quarter  have 
since  received  a  further  check  from  the  failure  of  a  for- 
midable expedition  directed  (1840)  against  the  predatory 
Uzbek  state  of  Khiva.  Such  is  the  present  political  aspect 
of  Russia:  with  two  formidable  fleets  in  the  Baltic  and 
Black  seas,  and  a  standing  army  amounting  (at  least  nomi- 
nally) to  upwards  of  800,000,  she  presents  a  formidable 


armed  front  to  Western  Enrope.  The  events  of  tlie  laft 
ten  years  have  rendered  her  almost  absolute  arbitrms 
of  the  destinies  of  her  antlent  opponents,  the  two  grett 
Moslem  powers  of  Turkey  and  Persia;  and  her  interests  af« 
everywhere  watched  and  promoted  by  the  exertions  of  her 
diplomatic  service,  the  numbers  and  organisation  of  vbirh 
far  exceed  that  of  any  other  nation.  But  on  tbe  o(b<fr 
hand,  the  absolute  despotism  which  pervades  every  branch 
of  the  government,  renders  the  efficiency  of  this  vast  pow«r 
almost  entirely  dependent  on  tbe  personal  character  and 
energy  of  the  reigning  sovereign :  the  Polish  nation  mni 
many  of  the  subject  tribes  are  retained  in  nnwtUinf^  obe- 
dience only  by  military  coercion ;  and  the  extensive  diaalTeo- 
tion  understood  to  prevail  among  the  nobihty  (whoae  former 
privileges  and  power  have  been  wholly  annihilated),  with 
the  desire  for  free  institutions,  which  must  necessarily  result 
from  the  gradual  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  the  lower 
orders,  will  probably  lead,  at  no  distant  period,  to  important 
changes  in  the  constitution  and  government 

Government  and  Admim8tration.—Tht  aetoal  political 
organization  of  Russia  is  as  follows : — 

The  emperor  is  as  absolute  as  in  tbe  times  of  Ivan  Vftki- 
lovitch  the  Terrible.  However  this  despotism  may  be  modified 
by  the  progress  of  civilization,  the  actions  of  the  emper^^r 
Paul  I.  prove,  that  should  the  monarch  of  Russia  wuh  to 
indulge  himself  in  any  freaks  of  tyranny  even  bordenog 
on  insanity,  there  is  no  power  to  prevent  him  from  doing  ^^j. 
Several  classes  of  the  mhabitants  enjoy  certain  priTileg«5 
and  immunities,  although  it  is  quite  superfluous  to  add  chat 
these  liberties  have  no  other  guarantee  than  tbe  pleesurv  (>f 
the  monarch,  who  may  abolish  them  just  as  he  grante-i 
them.  A  remarkable  feature  in  the  political  organisation  of 
Russia  is,  that  no  one  has  of  right  any  rank  unlev  such  as 
he  obtains  by  filling  a  civil  or  military  office.  Hie  offices, 
military,  naval,  and  civil,  are  divided  into  the  following  four- 
teen grades  :^- 

MUitary.  Naval.  CML 

1  Field-Marshal     General  Admiral     Chancellor 

2  Full  Greneral      Full  Admiral  Actual     Pnvy- 

(3ouncillor 

3  Lt.-General         Vice-Admiral  Privy-CouncUlor 

4  Major-Cveneral    Rear-Admiral  Actual   Councilkr 

of  State 

5  Brigadier  (now  Commodore  Councillor  of  Suie 

abolished) 

6  Colonel  First  Captain  Councillor  of  C.I- 

lege 

7  Lt.-Colonel         Second  Captain       Councillor  of    tb«« 

Court  or  Aulu 
Councillor 

8  Major   '  Capt.-Lieutenant     Assessor  of  College 

9  Captain  Lieutenant  Honorary  Coanc.1 

lor 
10  Second  Capt.  SecretavyofCoUcgt 

12  Deutenant         Midshipman  Secretary 

13  Under-Lieut, 

14  Ensign  Registrar  of  CI- 

lego. 

Many  of  these  grades  belong  to  certain  offices*  and  are 
lost  with  the  loss  of  office,  which  is  particularly  the  c^-t 
with  those  that  are  elective.  The  inhabitants  of  Rusata  ai z 
divided  into  the  following  classes;  the  clergy — the  nubxiitj, 
the  merchants  and  burghers — the  peasants. 

The  clei^y  is  composed  of  the  monastic  or  regular  cler:r<  • 
and  the  secular  clergy.  All  the  higher  prefermenu  of  iVk- 
church  are  held  exclusively  by  the  first;  the  secular  or  p^n^u 
clergy  (the  members  of  which,  according  to  the  discipline  of 
the  C^reek  church,  must  be  married)  have  no  higher  prefer- 
ment than  that  of  a  protoyerey  or  protopapa^  who  ba&  the 
superintendence  over  a  certain  number  of  parishes.  Th« 
children  of  the  clergy  generally  follow  the  voctaion  of  that 
parents,  so  that  it  is  a  verv  rare  case  in  Russia  to  see  a  clvi^ 
gyman  who  is  not  descended  from  the  clerical  class.  Many 
of  these  children  however  enter  different  branches  of  the 
public  service,  particularly  the  civil  department. 

The  nobility  is  the  privileged  class,  and  in  some  dejrrve 
the  ruling  class,  in  Russia.  Till  the  time  of  Peter  111.  it  va> 
subject  to  the  duty  of  personal  service,  but  that  monarch 
granted,  by  a  ukase  of  18lh  February,  1762»  to  that  order 
the  foUowinj;  privileges  :-* 
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the  judge  of  tlie  dutrtct  with  the  above- mentioned  amessore; 
l9ut  when  other  parties  are  concerned,  the  causes  are  decided 
by  the  same  judge  with  an  assessor  of  the  peasants  and 
another  of  the  nobles.  The  crown  peasants  may  pass  into 
the  class  of  burghers  and  merchants. 

The  OdnodvortzU  or  single  householders,  are  descen- 
dants of  militarv  men  who  received  grants  of  land  for 
their  services.  They  formerly  constituted  a  kind  of  minor 
nobility,  and  could  iKMsess  serfii,  a  privilege  which  those 
who  are  in  the  actual  enjoyment  of  it  retain  even  now,  but 
they  are  prohibited  from  making  new  acquisitions,  except 
from  persons  belonging  to  their  own  class.  They  have  also 
some  few  other  privileges  over  the  common  crown  peasants. 

Many  estates  peopled  with  crown  peasants  have  been, 
according  to  a  ukase  of  Peter  the  Great,  ceded  to  par- 
ticular individuals  on  condition  of  establishing  manufac- 
tories. These  peasants,  called  ad)>cripti  ipripitnuye), 
work  in  manufactories  on  certain  fixed  terms.  The  owners 
of  the  manufactories  pay  all  taxes  due  from  these  peasants, 
who  are  likewise  exempted  from  military  conscription. 
The  condition  of  the  peasants  of  the  appanage  estates  (those 
reserved  for  the  maintenance  of  the  imperial  family)  differs 
little  from  that  of  the  crown  peasants. 

The  landowner's  peasants,  or  serfs,  are  complete  slaves. 
Their  master  can  inflict  on  them  such  punishment  as  he 
chooses,  but  he  is  not  permitted  to  kill,  to  starve  to  death, 
or  to  maim  his  serf.  A  serf  cannot  contract  marriage  without 
the  permission  of  the  master.  The  predial  serf  cannot  be 
sold  without  the  ground  to  which  he  is  attached,  but  the 
domestic  serf  may  oe  sold  Uke  any  other  chattel.  A  ukase 
of  1808  however  prohibits  the  sale  of  serfs  at  fairs  or  by 
auction,  or  as  substitutes  for  recruits.  An  accusation  of  a 
serf  against  his  master,  except  in  cases  of  high  treason,  is 
not  admitted,  and  he  who  proffers  such  a  charge  is  liable 
to  punishment. 

The  free  peasants,  a  class  whose  existence  began  under 
the  emperor  Alexander,  are  subject  to  the  capitation-tax 
and  military  conscription,  but  they  are  free  in  all  other 
respects. 

A  great  number  of  Grerman  colonists  have  settled  in  Russia 
at  different  times.  They  are  exempt  from  all  taxes  for 
ten  years  after  their  settling,  and  from  military  conscription 
entirely. 

Having  described  the  various  classes  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Russia,  we  must  say  a  few  words  on  its  administration. 

The  principal  authority  is  the  council  of  the  empire,  pre- 
sided over  either  by  the  monarch  or  by  a  member  specially 
appointetL  It  is  divided  into  four  departments:  1,  the 
legislative ;  2,  the  military  (which  comprises  also  the  navy); 
3,  that  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  affairs  ;  and  4,  the  financial. 
Each  of  these  departments  has  a  secretary  of  state,  and  they 
deliberate  either  separately,  or  together,  which  is  called 
the  general  assembly  of  the  council.  The  affairs  which 
are  oecided  by  a  majority  of  votes,  are  submitted  to  the 
approbation  of  the  emperor.  To  the  council  of  the  empire 
are  attached— the  commission  of  petitions  for  examining 
and  deciding  on  all  petitions  addressed  to  the  emperor,  and 
an  imperial  chancery. 

The  senate,  or,  as  it  is  officially  called,  the  Directing 
Senate  {PraviteUtvooyaoshehey  Senat),  was  established  by 
a  ukase  of  Peter  the  Great,  dated  February  22,  1711, 
and  its  organixation  was  determined  by  the  ukases  of  1772 
and  1802.  Its  powers  and  duties  are  comprehended  under 
the  following  heads  :— 

1.  It  is  the  supreme  tribunal  for  all  judicial  cases. 

2.  Its  authority  is  limited  only  by  that  of  the  monarch. 

3.  It  is  presided  over  by  the  emperor  in  person. 

4.  The  ukases  of  the  senate  sre  binding  like  those  of  the 
emperor,  wlio  alone  can  prevent  their  execution. 

A.  Every  imperial  ukase  obtained  by  private  persons, 
except  such  as  may  require  secrecv,  must  oe  presented  to 
the  senate  by  those  by  whom  they  have  been  obtained. 

6.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  senator  to  represent  to  his  col- 
leaj^ues  every  matter  relating  to  the  state  and  breach  of  law 
which  may  come  under  his  cognizance. 

The  senate  is  divided  into  eight  departments,  of  which 
the  1st  superintends  the  general  affairs  of  the  country; 
the  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th  try  civil  cases;  and  the  6th,  criminal 
cases :  these  are  all  at  Petersburg.  The  6th,  which  also 
tries  criminal  cases,  and  the  7th  and  8th,  which  try 
oivil  cases,  are  at  Moscow.  Each  of  these  departments  has 
a  number  of  governments  or  provinces,  from  the  courts  of 
which  it  hears  appeals.    Judgment  is  given  by  a  majority  I 


of  votes,  which  nntt  eoosist  td  Cwo-tbirds  of  tbe  «l.  '< 
number,  or  of  the  nomber  present,  in  cmm  the  roquir-rl 
majority  cannot  be  obtaiocd,  tbe  cause  is  decided  in  *ws 
general  assembly  of  tbe  senate,  where  all  the  depertac*  'j» 
vote  together.  Causes  aie  not  publicly  aicoed  beftire  *:■ 
senate  or  before  any  other  Rossian  tribonaL  A  staieov!  i 
of  the  case  of  each  party  is  made  by  the  secretary,  and  r  ot 
municated  to  the  party,  who  signs  it  as  rorrert.  Ti«  «• 
sutements  are  then  read  bv  the  secretary,   in  tbe  fr^^ 
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sence  of  the  parties,  to  tbe  court,  which  proooanoe*  ju' la- 
ment.   In  the  antieni  Polish  provinces,  where  tbe  P^;  •] 
laws  were  retained,  causes  were  publicly  argued  hj  u.* \  / 
cates.  but  these  laws  have  been  recently  abol  idled  and  i:. 
of  Russia  introduced.  A  separate  department  called  U  er ». : . 
is  attached  to  the  senate:  its  office  is  to  exam  me  and  c ;:. 
firm  the  claims  to  nobility,  and  lo  superintend  the  ad%  an  fo- 
ment and  rewards  of  civil  officers  throughout  the  empire*. 

The  synod,  or,  as  it  is  officially  called,  the  OKXt  holy  d.rcct 
ing  synod,  is  the  supreme  administrative  and  judicial  ck  cr. 
for  all  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the  Greek  religion,    lu  dt 
sions  are  subject  to  the  control  of  the  emperor  as  head 
the  church. 

The  administntion  of  the  country  iM  oooduetcd  by 
following  ministries: — 

1.  Ministry  of  the  Imperial  household. 

2.  Ministry  of  foreign  affairs. 

3.  Ministry  of  interior  affairs,  or  home  departmenL 

4.  Ministry  of  war. 

5.  Ministry  of  marine. 

6.  Ministry  of  national  education,  to  which  ia   atu  .. 
the  administration  of  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  those  ^  . 
which  do  not  belong  to  the  Russian  chtuch. 

7.  Ministry  of  finance. 

8.  Ministry  of  justice. 

9.  The  board  of  control  of  the  empire,  which  andiu  i 
accounts  of  all  moneys  expended  for  the  puUtc  aenrice. 

1 0.  Ministry  of  the  post  department. 

11.  Ministry  of  the  general  direction  of  land  and  tsi* 
communication. 

The  governments  or  provinces  are  organised  in  the  ( 
lowing  manner :— The  head  of  the  administretioo  of  a  { .*  - 
vince  is  the  civil  governor,  to  whose  department  belong  & 
the  affairs  of  the  province  except  judicial  cases;  but  aiiluM. « 
be  cannot  decide  judicial  cases,  he  may  compel  tbe  jud^n 
to  hasten  the  decision  of  an  affair.    No  criminal   >>eniiwr 
can  be  executed  without  his  confirmation.    There  i*  ik- 
one  militarjr  governor  for  two,  three,  or  four  provaicck. 
whom  all  civil  and  administrative  affairs  are  referred. 

The  vice-governor  is  the  head  of  the  financial  dcp^r 
ment  of  the  province,  and  he  supplies  tbe  place  of  t.-* 
governor  in  case  of  his  absence. 

The  government  procurator  is  appointed  to  observe  tl:  ■ 
the  laws  are  strictly  fulfilled,  and  he  may  in  ca&e  of  htz 
gulartty  suspend  the  execution  of  a  judicial  sentence,  ar 
report  the  case  to  the  minister  of  justice.    On  accou' 
of  his  extensive  powers,  he  is  called  the  eye  of  the  monar- . 

The  tribunals  or  courts  of  appeal  try  civil  and  cr.m  u . 
cases,  and  the  members  of  them  are,  as  we  have  aaid,  elec.c : 
by  the  nobles. 

The  conscientious  tribunal  {totneMtneey  *udy  is  cc:r- 
posed  of  a  chairman  and  two  assessora  elected  from  il- 
nobles,  two  assessors  from  the  merchants,  and  twu  fr^.i 
the  peasants.  This  court  hears  those  criminal  rai^q  %  he.  c 
the  criihe  was  committed  more  from  a  concurrence  of  u: 
fortunate  circumsUnces  than  from  malice;  oooseqoei.i: r 
all  crimes  committed  by  minors  and  lunatics^  as  well  i* 
eases  of  witchcraft,  because  they  are  supposed  to  origins-' 
from  folly,  ignorance,  and  delusion,  are  within  ila  jurisvi  ■-- 
tion.  Parents  may  also  apply  to  this  court  Ibr  relief  a^ait-t: 
the  misconduct  of  their  children.  In  civil  caaea  it  endr«' 
yours  to  reconcile  the  parties  who  apply  to  it.  But  the  m.«: 
important  duty  of  the  conscientious  tribunal  ia  to  prv«ri. 
illegal  imprisonment.  If  any  individual  addr^aeea  a  peL- 
tion  to  it,  stating  that  he  has  been  kept  in  jail  three  Cs«  i 
without  being  informed  of  the  charge  on  which  he  m'o 
arrested,  and  without  having  been  examined,  the  tribi4r... 
is  obliged  immediately  to  issue  an  order  that  tbe  person  ^-- 
tained  shall  be  brought  before  it,  with  a  declaration  of  :i  -. 
reasons  for  which  he  was  imprisoned  and  not  examined,  x  . « 
this  order  must  be  obeyed  within  84  houra  under  a  hci<  ^ 
penalty.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  court  does  not  bom  v. 
apply  to  cases  of  offence  against  the  Imperial  person,  h. 
treason,  murder,  theft,  and  robbery.  * 
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Henry  IV.,  and  sent  his  son  to  Rome,  in  order  to  interest 
Gregory  VII.  to  restore  htm  to  his  country,  on  which  he 
promised  to  suhmit  to  the  papal  dominion,  spiritual  as  well 
as  temporal.    Gregory  wrote  a  letter  in  1078  to  the  brother 
of  Jsiaslaf,  and  admonished  him  to  relinquish  the  sove- 
leignty  which  he  had  usurped.    The  papal  admonitions 
produced  no  better  result  than  the  imperial  remonstrances 
to  the  same  effect,  and  Jsiaslaf  having  recovered  his  throne 
after  the  death  of  his  brother,  thought  no  more  about  the 
pope.     The  chronicles  mention  different  attempts  of  the 
Roman  see  to  Establish  its  dominion  over  Russia,  but  we 
are  left  in  doubt  whether  these  negociations  were  attended 
with  any  result.  One  circumstance  seems  to  imply  that  the 
popes  possessed  some  influence  at  Kiew,  about  the  end  of  the 
1 1th  century,  as  Ephraim,  a  learned  Greek  who  occupied 
the  metropolitan  see  of  that  town  from  1070  to  1096,  intro- 
duced into  the  Russian  calendar,  under  the  9th  May,  the 
commemoration  of  the  translation  of  the  reliques  of  St. 
Nicholas  from  Lycia  to  Bari  in  Italy ;  a  feast  wnich  is  un- 
known in  the  Greek  church,  but  is  observed  by  that  of 
Rome.    It  is  very  possible  that  before  the  separation  be- 
tween the  Western  and  the  Eastern  churches  was  com- 
pleted by  Michael  CeruUrius,  the  metropolitans  of  Russia 
were  sometimes  wavering  in  their  obedience  between  Con- 
stantinople and  Rome.  The  papal  power  however  never  eained 
a  permanent  footing  in  the  Russian  territory,  allhough  that 
of  Halich,  situated  between  the  Roman  Catholic  countries 
Poland  and  Hungary,  was  the  object  of  its  unceasing  ef- 
forts.  The  Hungarians  having,  in  1214,  occupied  the  prin- 
cipality of  Halich,  endeavoured  to  subject  its  chuixh  to  the 
supremacy  of  Rome,  but  their  expulsion  from  the  coantry 
destroyed  all  hopes  of  that  connection.     Daniel,  prince  of 
Halich,  who  was  equally  distinguished  as  a  warrior  and  as  a 
politician,  thought  that  he  might  derive  some  assistance 
xrom  the  pope  against  the  Mong^oig,  to  whom  he  was  obliged 
to  pay  tribute  and  do  homage  in  the  camp  of  their  khan. 
He  therefore  opened  a  negociation  in  1247  with  pope  Inno- 
cent IV.,  who  sent  a  legate  to  receive  the  submission  of 
Daniel  and  that  of  the  church  of  Halich,  to  which  he  pro- 
mised pei^mission  to  retain  all  such  customs  and  observances 
as  would  not  be  in  direct  opposition  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
church  of  Rome.    Daniel  hesitated  a  long  time,  but  at  last, 
in  1254,  he  accepted  a  crown  and  the  other  insignia  of 
royalty  from  the  pope.    He  was  crowned  by  the  legate  as 
king  of  Halich,  and  formally  acknowledged  the  supremacy 
of  Rome.    But  as  the  promised  assistance  did  not  eome,  he 
broke  off  his  connection  with  the  pope  in  1267. 

The  invasion  of  the  Mongols,  and  the  consequent  sub- 
jugation of  Russia,  had  great  influence  on  the  ecclesias- 
tical condition  of  that  country.  Many  churches  and 
monasteries  were  destroyed,  and  the  dergy  massacred 
during  the  invasion  of  the  Mongols,  but  as  soon  as  they 
had  permanently  established  their  dominion  in  Russia,  they 
sought  to  strengthen  their  power  by  gaining  over  to  their 
interest  the  clergy  of  the  subjugated  country.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  policy  the  khan  of  the  Mongols  declared  that 
all  individuals  connected  with  the  church  establishment 
should  be  excepted  from  the  rolls  on  which  the  population 
of  the  conquered  country  was  registered  for  the  capitation- 
Ux,  in  the  years  1 254  and  1255 ;  and  in  1257  the  same  khan, 
by  his  yerlik,  or  letters-patent,  granted  to  all  the  Russian 
clergy,  and  to  all  persons  connected  with  the  churches,  as 
well  as  their  families,  complete  exemption  for  their  persons 
and  property  from  all  taxes  or  services  paid  or  rendered 
to  him  by  the  inhabitants  of  Russia.  A  Russian  bishop 
was  always  resident  at  Sarey,  the  capital  of  the  khans,  by 
whom  those  prelates  were  sometimes  employed  in  offices  of 
high  trust ;  thus  the  Bishop  Theognost  was  sent,  in  1279, 
by  the  Khan  Mengutemir  as  ambassador  to  the  Greek  em- 
peror, Michael  Palseologus. 

The  favourable  position  which  Uie  Russian  church  en- 
joyed under  the  dominion  of  the  Mongols,  and  subsequently 
under  that  of  the  Tartars,  increased  its  wealth  and  influence. 
Many  persons  sought  refuge  from  the  universal  oppression 
of  their  barbarous  masters  by  entering  the  church,  while 
many  others,  in  order  to  secure  the  possession  of  their  estates, 
made  grants  of  them  to  the  church,  from  which  they  received 
them  back  as  tenants. 

Kiew  was  destroyed  by  the  Mongols  in   1240,  but  the 

authority  of  the  khans  being  never  so  firmly  established  in 

the  western  as  it  was  in  the  eastern  prineipalities  of  Russia, 

i-mer  were  constantly  distracted  by  duturbances.  This 

itance  induced  Maxim,  the  metiopolitaa  of  *"  ** 


to  transfer  his  see,  in  1299.  to  Vladimir  on  the  Kla«>ma.  the 
capital  of  the  grand-dukes  of  Russia,  chief  vaitsaU  lu  ir.c 
khan,  under  whose  protection  the  head  of  the  Ru&»*^'i 
church  enjoyed  perfect  security. 

Kiew  and  many  other  principalities  of  Westero  Ra«*i& 
were  united  with  Lithuania  in  the  fourteenth  eeoiutj 
[Lithuania.]  The  metropolitans  of  Vladimir,  who  afin^ 
wards  transferred  their  residence  to  Moscow,  endeavourt-u 
to  maintain  their  supremacy  over  the  churches  of  Lithua.r.»  a 
and  for  that  purpose  sometimes  went  to  reside  in  tha^ 
country.  Yet  notwithstanding  all  their  efforts,  the  separa- 
tion between  the  churches  of  Mosoow  and  Lithuania  «At 
continually  increasing,  and  it  was  completed  in  1415,  whet, 
the  bishops  of  Lithuania,  assembled  at  Novogrodek,  electeii 
Gregory  Zamblak  metropolitan  of  Kiew,  whose  sucoeaki>n 
continued  independent  of  Moscow,  and  acknowledged  ou:» 
the  supremacy  of  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  as  lui.^* 
as  they  remained  under  the  dominion  of  Pbland,  with  w  ht-  •* 
Lithuania  was  finallv  united.  Since  that  epoch  there  hu\ « 
been  two  indepenaent  Russian  churches,  the  Rua^iaa 
church  of  Muscovy  and  that  of  Poland. 

The  church  of  Muscovy  was  governed  by  its  metropolitan* . 
who  either  received  their  consecration  from  the  patriart  !.■ 
of  Constantinople,  or  were  only  approved  by  them.     T'.f 
metropolitan  Isidore,  a  learned  Greek,  went  from  Moar«iv 
to  assist  at  the  council  of  Florence,  in  1438,  when  be  »u'>- 
scribed  to  the  union  with  Rome.    He  returned  to  MiiVLi.r 
in  1439,  with  the  dignity  of  cardinal,  and  invested  vitb  tl  r 
authority  of  a  legate ;  but  he  was  deposed  and  iinpriiuiu<. 
in  a  convent,  whence  however  he  succeeded  in  obcapirr 
and  died,  at  an  advanced  age.  at  Rome.     After  the  cai»tunr 
of  Constantinople  by  the  liirks,  the  metropolitacia  of  Vl*-*- 
cow  were  elected  and  consecrated  without  any  refereocr  t 
the  patriarch  of  Constantinople.    In  1 55 1  a  geoeral  »>  n 
held  at  Moscow  enacted  a  code  of  ecclesiastical  lawa.  ca>.t 
Sloglav,  that  is,  the  hundred  chapters. 

In  1588,  Jeremiah,  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  citt 
to  Moscow,  in  order  to  get  pecuniary  assistance   fvr   I 
churches.    The  assistance  was  liberally  granted  by  the  'I- 
vout  Czar  Fedor  Ivanovich,  and  Jeremiah  consecrated  ir 
metropolitan  of  Moscow  as  patriarch  of  Roa^ta.      Ti>tj 
patriarchs  enjoyed  extraordinary  influence,  not  only  m  r  • 
clesiastical  but  also  in  temporal  affairs ;  their  oonaider»:>  . 
was  increased  bv  the  public  marks  of  respect  which  ver. 
shown  to  them  by  the  czars,  who  on  every  Palm  Sum  >> 
led  the  ass  on  which  the  patriarch  rode  through  the  ttrir-« 
of  Moscow,  in  commemoration  of  the  entrance  of  our  Sa^K  i : 
into  Jerusalem.    Under  the  Czar  Alexey  the  ebnrch  v  .« 
disturbed  by  the  rise  of  many  sects. 

In  1682  the  Slavono-Greco-Latin  academv,the  firat  ecc'.e 
siastical  high  school  that  was  founded  in  Kusaia,  ms  ^»:i 
bliahed,  by  the  Czar  Fedor  Alexeyevieh.  After  the  dceth  - ' 
the  patriarch  Adrian,  in  1702.  Peter  the  Great  aboliftbed  tlu* 
dignity,  proclaimed  himself  the  head  of  the  Ruastan  chunc. 
and  established  a  supreme  council  for  ecclesiastical  aff«.r>>. 
under  the  name  of  the  'most  holy  synod.'    Peter  also  ic 
dered  schools  to  be  established  in  every  episeopml  see,  l.  . 
declared  that  the  convents  should  not  acquire  any  ni-r^- 
estates,  either  by  gilt  or  purchase ;  he  subjected  the  eata!:- 
of  the  church  to  the  general  taxation,  and  introduced  m-n  . 
reforms  into  the  organization  of  the  chureh.    In    1764  tb. 
Empress  Catharine  confiscated  all  the  estates  of  the  cbarrt 
which  contained  above  900,000  male  serfs,  and  assict    . 
pensions  to  bishops,  convents,  &c     Several  eec1esia»t.TA. 
seminaries  and  schools  were  established  during  the  reii::.* 
of  Catharine,  Paul,  and  Alexander,  and  their  oifaniaaij  •:. 
was  fixed  by  an  ukase  of  1814. 

Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Rn^ii : 
chureh  of  Muscovv,  which  must  be  completed  by  m  aimi:ir 
sketch  of  that  of  Poland. 

It  has  already  been  said  that  the  Russian  or  Cnr-l 
church  of  Poland  was  completely  separated  from  thai  .t 
Moscow  in  14  Id,  by  the  election  of  a  metropolitan  of  Kirv. 
who  became  the  head  of  the  church  of  Poland.  His  su 
thority  extended  over  the  Russian  population  of  Ltlhua*.>  .* 
and  the  principality  of  Halich,  which  was  united  with  P^^ 
land  in  the  fourteenth  centurr,  and  accordingly  eomprrt 
bended  the  dioceses  of  Kiew,  Chernigow,  Turow,  Srool«c«L 
Polotsk,  Lutsk,  Chelm,  Vladimir,  and  Leopol.  AUhou£- 
the  dominant  religion  of  Poland  was  the  Roman  Caih^*  *. 
the  privileges  of  the  Russian  chureh  were  secured  by  aei  v.. 
enactments,  and  its  followers  enjoyed  equal  rightawiih  Lh.*^ 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  church.    The  faith  of  the  RueMaa 
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church ;  that  hallelujah  should  he  repeated  at  the  end  of 
psalms  twice  instead  of  thrice ;  but  he  insisted  particularly 
that  the  sign  of  the  cross  should  be  made  with  two  fingers 
(which  is  the  Armenian  manner),  and  not  with  three,  as 
is  prescribed  by  the  established  church,  being,  as  some  pre- 
tend, typical  of  the  trinity.  However  unmeaning  these 
differences  may  appear,  they  are  very  remarkable,  because 
they  constitute,  even  now,  among  the  great  majority  of  Rav 
kolniks,  their  chief  grounds  of  opposition  to  the  established 
church.  The  doctrines  of  Martin  were  condemned  by  a 
synod  in  1157,  and  he. was  himself  sent  to  the  patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  before  whom  he  recanted,  and  became 
reconciled  to  the  church.  His  doctrines  were  however  pre- 
served by  a  small  number  of  followers,  and  re-appeared  with 
great  force  at  a  later  period* 

An  individual  called  Seit  preached  some  heretical  tenets 
in  1312.  All  we  know  of  them  is,  that  an  assembly  of  bi- 
shops at  Pereyaslaff,  in  1313,  condemned  those  tenets  and 
severely  punished  their  author. 

In  1375  a  citizen  of  Novgorod  called  Karp  Strigolnik 
accused  the  clergy  of  simony,  on  account  of  the  custom 
then  established  in  Russia,  of  the  bishops  receiving  payment 
for  conPerring  holy  orders.  At  the  same  time  he  rejected 
confession  to  a  Driest,  fie  had  many  partisans,  and  a 
contest  between  tnem  and  the  supporters  of  the  established 
church  ensued  in  the  streets  of  Novgorod.  Strigolnik's  party 
was  defeated,  and  himself,  with  some  of  his  principal  adhe- 
rents, thrown  into  the  river  and  drowned.  The  rest  however 
survived,  and  must  have  attained  considerable  importance, 
as  the  patriarchs  of  Constantinople  several  times  addressed 
the  bishops  of  Russia  on  that  subject.  The  republican  in- 
stitutions of  Novgorod  and  Pskov  seem  to  have  prevented 
anv  severe  persecution  aitainst  those  sectarians ;  and  it  was 
only  when  tnese  states  fell  under  the  dominion  of  Moscow 
that  the  Strigolniks  were  obliged  to  seek  refuge  in  the 
border  provinces  of  Sweden  and  Poland,  where  they  still 
continue  to  exist,  though  under  different  names. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  so-called 
Jewish  sect  produced  a  great  stir  in  the  Russian  church.  Its 
origin  is  ascribed  to  a  Jew  named  Zacharias,  who  is  de- 
scribed as  an  astrologer  and  necromancer,  and  who  came 
from  Poland  to  Novgorod  about  the  year  1470.  He  began 
to  teach  secretly  that  the  only  divine  law  is  that  of  Moses; 
that  the  Messiah  was  still  to  come,  and  that  the  worship 
of  images  was  a  sin.  He  made  bis  first  converts  among 
clergymen  and  their  families,  who  became  so  zealous  in 
their  new  persuasion,  that  thev  desired  to  receive  circum- 
cision. But  Zacharias  persuaded  them  not  to  discover  by 
such  an  act  their  real  sentiments,  and  to  conform  outwardly 
to  the  Christian  religion.  The  clergymen  followed  this 
prudent  advice,  and  strictly  performed  the  duties  of  their 
calling.  The  number  of  proselytes  considerably  increased, 
chiefly  among  the  clergy  and  some  principal  families  of  the 
town. 

These  sectarians  covered  their  real  opinions  with  such  a 
display  of  zeal  in  the  rigid  observance  of  the  precepts  of  the 
church,  that  they  acquired  a  great  reputation  for  sanctity. 
Two  of  them,  Alexis  and  Dionysius,  were  accordingly  trans- 
ferred to  Moscow,  in  1480,  by  the  grand-duke  Ivan  Vasilo- 
vich,  aa  priests  to  two  of  the  princioal  churches  of  the  ca- 
pital. Alexis  advanced  high  in  the  favour  of  that  monarch, 
to  whom  be  had  free  access,  which  was  a  rare  distinction. 
This  circumstance  gave  him  great  &cilities  for  propagating 
his  opinions,  and  he  made  many  proselytes,  theprincipal  oi 
whom  were  the  secretary  of  the  grand-duke,  Theador  Ku- 
ritz in,  who  was  employed  on  several  diplomatic  missions; 
and  Zosimus,  the  archimandrite  of  the  convent  of  St.  Simon, 
whom  the  grand-duke,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  same 
Alexis,  raised  to  the  dignity  of  metronolitan  of  Moscow. 
Thus  the  head  of  the  Russian  church  was  secretly  its 
bitterest  enemy. 

•  Alexis  died  in  1489,  and  it  wai  only  after  his  death  that 
his  opinions  became  known.  The  grand-duke  then  declared 
that  he  remembered  some  very  strange  mysterious  words  of 
Alexis.  It  is  also  said  that  he  confessed  that  his  daughter- 
in-law  Helena,  daughter  of  Stephen  the  Great,  prince  of 
Wallaobia,  was  seduced  to  the  Jewish  sect  by  a  disciple  of 
Alexis.  The  existence  of  this  sect  was  discovered  by  Gen- 
nadiuSi  archbishop  of  Novgorod,  who  sent  to  Moscow  several 
priests  accused  of  having  insulted  the  cross  and  the  images 
gf  the  saints,  of  having  blasphemed  against  Christ  and  the 
Virigin,  and  denied  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  A  synod 
*^'  assembled  at  Moscow  in  1490,  in  order  to  try  these 
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heretics.  The  metropolitan  Zosimus  presided,  whose  parti- 
cipation in  their  tenets,  as  well  as  that  of  the  cecreu-t 
Kuritzin,  was  not  then  discovered.  The  accused  denied  '  >  < 
charge,  but  sufficient  evidence  was  brought  forward  to  pr^^e 
the  fact  The  bishops  wished  to  punish  the  heretics  scvett.-. 
but  the  grand-duke  opposed  them,  and  declared  the>' sh«iuti 
only  be  anathematised  and  imprisoned.  This  lenienc)  \^ 
indeed  astonishing,  if  we  consiaer  the  barbarity  of  ibc  a  -. 
as  well  as  the  cruel  temper  of  the  monarch ;  and  it  rou^t  be  ^  • 
eribed  either  to  the  importance  which  was  attached  in  tli  • 
times  to  the  anathema  of  the  church,  which  the  grand  'lu^^ 
considered  a  sufficiently  severe  punishment,  or,  »btrh  « 
more  probable,  to  the  influence  of  the  secret  abettors  ofthu 
sect  The  archbishop  of  Novgorod  punished  many  of  tlit  u. 
with  more  severity. 

Theodor  Kuritzin  and  other  adherents  of  the  sect  r-  r,  - 
tinned  to  propagate  its  doctrines,  and  to  increase  the  nii..i 
her  of  its  followers,  particularly  by  teaching  astroIo|;y.  T:> ., 
began  to  spread  a  spirit  of  donbt  and  inquiry  among  mu.-.v 
people ;  ana  clergymen  and  laymen  were  constantly  disputing 
about  the  dogmas  of  religion.  The  sectarians  were  pruio 
ted  by  the  metropolitan  Zosimus,  who  is  accused  of  kuMt.-^ 
persecuted  the  orthodox  clergy. 

The  details  about  this  sect  are  contained  in  a  work  1m 
Joseph,  hegumenos  or  abbot  of  the  convent  of  VolokotuQi'  l. 
who  died  in  1516,  and  who  was  the  most  zealous  advcr^.i  .1 
this  sect.  He  boldly  accused  the  metropolitan  of  b<':: 
a  supporter  of  these  heretics.  Zosimus  restgtiefl  !  .^< 
dignity  in  1494,  and  retired  into  a  convent  Many  rva^nr^s 
were  assigned  for  this,  but  the  fact  is  that  he  was  not  >\  t.i* 
pelted  to  do  it  on  account  of  his  heresy.  It  ma>  be  il.:' 
the  grand-duke  wished  to  avoitl  the  scandal  which  n  >•)  t 
have  been  caused,  if  the  heterodoxy  of  the  head  of  tbe  cliu.  •  > 
was  proved,  or  perhaps  he  disbelieved  the  accusations  of  t.« 
enemies.  There  are  some  grounds  for  the  latter  suppoe.'  • 
as  the  same  Joseph  laments  tbe  lukewarmnessof  the  gru:.  .- 
duke  in  one  of  his  letters.  The  persecution  ceased  for  &'  u.^ 
time  at  Moscow,  but  the  archbishop  of  Novgorod  contuii. 
it  in  his  diocese,  whence  many  sectarians  fled  to  Gemiany  n 
Poland.  In  1503  the  representations  of  the  clergy,  «l.. 
were  supported  by  this  Joseph,  induced  the  grand-duke  t 
issue  an  order  for  the  trial  of  the  heretics.  Tbuy  vtre 
tried  before  an  ecclesiastical  court  of  which  Joseph  «i« 
a  member  and  their  chief  accuser.  Tbe  heretics  ackri  i- 
lodged  their  opinions,  and  maintained  them  to  be  tr  r. 
They  were  conaemned,  and  some  of  them  publicly  buriic, 
others  bad  their  tongues  cut  off,  and  many  were  ahut  up  :: 
prisons  or  in  convents. 

Nothing  more  has  been  beard  of  the  sect  aince  tfo 
date  of  1503,  but  there  now  exists  among  tbe  Ra^k/- 
niks  of  Russia  a  sect  which  observes  the  Mosaic  rites,  a:. : 
it  is  very  probable  that  it  is  derived  from  tbe  sect  which  uc 
have  described. 

The  princioal  dissent  in  the  Russian  church  was  cau^..- ' 
by  the  emendation  of  the  corrupted  text  of  the  Slavon in- 
version of  the  Scriptures,  and  other  sacred  booki  in  t. .^ 
same  tongue,  which  are  used  by  the  Russian  church.  1 .  k 
text  of  these  books, transcribed  by  ignorant  copyists  dur.'v 
the  dark  ages  of  the  Tartar  domination,  was  disfigured  i>1 
omissions,  and  still  more  by  the  additions  with  which  s'  u:< 
ignorant  transcribers  attempted  to  supply  the  omi»si. :.« 
The  necessity  of  correcting  such  defects  waa  repre»cr.i-  i 
by  the  metropolitan  to  the  czar  Vasil-Ivanovich»  « ho»  i » 
1520,  requested  the  Greek  convent  of  Mount  Atboa  to  ^tn.i 
him  a  person  competent  to  compare  tbe  Slavonian  sacrr  il 
books  with  the  Greek  texts  from  which  they  were  tm fil- 
iated. A  Greek  monk  named  Maxim,  thoroughly  (x^n- 
versant  with  the  Greek  and  Slavonian  languages,  wa&  >«:  : 
to  Moscow.  He  began  his  labours  with  great  zeaU  ui  . 
continued  them  for  ten  years;  but  he  was  accused  by  n  -.• 
ignorant  clergy  of  Moscow  of  heresy,  and  was  shut  up  - 
a  convent,  where,  notwithstandmg  all  his  protestations  ^  f 
orthodoxy,  he  remained  till  his  death  in  1555.  The  neces- 
sity of  amending  the  corrupt  text  was  acknowledged  cii 
several  occasions ;  but  it  was  only  under  tbe  cxar  AU\t  . 
Michaelovich  that  this  measure  was  carried  into  ext^u- 
tion.  In  1654  a  council  was  assembled  at  Moscow,  lawh:'  r. 
Nicon,  the  patriarch  of  Moscow,  presided.  It  was  comfHA^^i 
of  thirty-six  bishops,  and  the  patriarch  of  Anlioch.  li 
decided  unanimously  on  the  necessity  of  revising  ihe  c*  r- 
rupt  text  of  the  Russian  sacred  books.  This  decision  « «« 
approved  by  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople ;  and  the  c^-  r 
made  an  order  that  there  should  be  collected  from  alJ  i:.tf 
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place  was  entirely  rebuilt,  and  became  more  flourisbing  than 
ever.  The  persecution  which  it  had  auflfered  gave  it  the 
reputation  of  sanctity;  and  the  numbers  who  flocked  thither 
10  settle,  or  sent  donations  to  support  the  settlement,  were 
greater  than  before.  The  community  of  Vielka  must  have 
been  indeed  prosperous,  when,  in  1 758,  its  convents  con- 
tained 1 200  regular  monks,  not  including  lay-brothers. 

The  Russian  government  again  held  forth  promises  of  pro- 
tection, in  the  hope  of  inducing  A>em  to  retu  r  n  to  Russia.  But 
these  promises  producing  no  oetter  effect  than  the  former,  it 
had  again  recourse  to  violence.  In  1764  another  inroad 
was  made,  and  the  scenes  of  1735  were  re-enacted.  Twenty 
thousand  persons  were  carried  away,  and,  almost  without 
exception,  sent  to  Siberia  as  colonists.  Notwithstanding 
these  repeated  outrages  many  of  the  sect  remained  at  Vietka 
and  in  its  vicinity,  but  Russia  made  no  more  attempts  to 
compel  them  to  return,  inasmuch  at  by  the  partition  of 
1772  it  became  master  of  that  part  of  the  Polish  dominions. 

A  great  number  of  sects  are  ccfmprehended  under  the 
general  appellation  of  Bezpopovihcheena,  or  those  who  have 
no  priests.    The  most  important  of  these  sects  is  that  of  the 
PomoraneSt  which  signifies'  the  inhabitants  of  the  sea-coast,' 
because  it  originated  on  the  shores  of  the  White  Sea.   They 
are  also  called  Anabaptists,  because  they  baptise  afresh  all 
those  who  become  their  converts.    They  maintain  that  all 
priests  of  the  established  church  ordained  since  the  time  of 
the  patriarch  Nicou,  are  falsely  so  called,  and  that  baptism 
administered  by  them  is  a  profanation ;  that  marriages  so- 
lemnised according  to  the  rites  of  the  same  church  are 
invalid,  because  there  are  no  longer  any  true  priests  to  give 
the  nuptial  benediction ;    and  they  conclude  and  dissolve 
marriages  at  will :  that  churches  are  the  houses  of  the  Anti- 
christ, whose  reign  has  already  commenced,  although,  being 
himself  invisible,  he  reigns  only  in  spirit.    They  confess 
one  to  another ;  they  administer  the  sacrament  to  them- 
selves ;  and  the  bread  which  they  use  on  that  occasion  is 
said  to  be  derived  from  some  consecrated  loaves  saved  from 
the  convent  of  Solovetzk,  which,  as  we  have  already  men- 
tioned, was  for  a  considerable  time  the  stronghold  of  these 
sectarians,  but  was  taken  in  1675  by  the  troops  of  the  czar. 
This  consecrated  bread  is  multiplied  by  working  the  frag- 
ments of  it  with  a  new  paste,  and  the  loaves  thus  prepared 
are  considered  as  holy  as  the  originals.    The  sacred  bread 
has  thus  descended  in  uninterrupted  succession  from  loaves 
consecrated  before  the  Niconian  heresy,  that  is,  before  the 
revision  of  the  Liturgy.    Each  of  these  sectarians  is  always 
provided  with  a  crumb  of  this  bread,  in  order  that  he  may  be 
able  to  receive  the  sacrament  in  case  of  emergency,  and  the 
rich  are  obliged  to  pay  a  high  price  for  their  portion.    They 
have  places  of  worship,  where  they  assemble  for  prayer,  and 
where  one  of  the  members  officiates  as  priest ;  but  he  has  no 
ordination,  and  frequently  changes  his  ecclesiastical  vo- 
cation for  some  other  employment.    There  are  many  sub- 
divisions of  this  sect,  the  principal  of  which  are  the  Theo- 
dosians  and  the  Philipons,  who  derive  their  appellations 
from  the  names  of  their  respective  founders,  both  of  whom 
were  runaway   priests  of    the  established  church.     The 
points  on  which  they  differ  from  one  another  are  trifling, 
and  relate  merely  to  some  forms  of  worship ;   and  they  vie 
in  acts  of  the  wildest  fanaticism,  which  is  particularly  mani- 
fested by  their  inclination  to  commit  suicide  by  burning 
themselves.    They  support  the  doctrine  of  suicide  by  the 
text  of  St.  Mark  (viii.  35) :— '  For  whosoever  will  save  his 
life  shall  lose  it;   but  whosoever  shall  lose  his  life  for  my 
sake  and  the  gospels  shall  save  it.*    A  remarkable  instance 
ot  the  fanaticism  of  these  sects  occurred  in  the  province  of 
Arclinngel  in  1 742.    A  commission  of  inquiry  sent  by  the 
government  came  to  a  newly  constructed  monastery  which 
funtained  about  fifty  individuals.    This  convent  was  a  large 
wo<Hlen  building,  with  narrow  windows,  and  was  enclosed 
by  a  wall  of  timber.     The  commissioners  were  not  only 
refiued  admittance,  but  received  every  kind  of  abuse  and 
imprecBtiun.    They  ordered  the  gate  of  the  enclosure  to  be 
broken  opc*n ;   but  as  soon  as  the  order  was  carried  into 
effef^t,  thev  saw  the  convent  in  flames ;  and  the  entrance  was 
so  iitroiigly  barricaded  with  large  pieces  of  timber,  that  all 
their  eflfurts  to  save  the  inmates  were  unavailing.    But  this 
mode  of  self-dcuiruciion,  by  which  life  is  speedily  extin- 
guinhed,  i«  much  less  horrible  than  staiving  to  death,  of 
which  some  revolting  cases  were  reported  in  the  official  in- 
quiries made  upon  the  subject   It  is  said  that  persons  some- 
times make  a  vow  to  fast  forty  days,  in  imitation  of  the 
^f  our  Saviour  in  the  desert ;  and  that  they  are  gene- 


rally induced  to  commit  such  acts  of  Iknatieism  by  thofe 
who  succeed  to  their  property.  These  unfortunate  vieiur.s 
are  locked  up  in  a  house,  barn,  or  any  other  building  »ru- 
ated  in  some  remote  and  unfrequented  place,  and  strict S 
watched.  AAer  a  few  days  the  poor  victims  repent;  but  a.'. 
their  entreaties  for  food  or  drink  produce  no  effect  oo  th«*  r 
fanatical  guardians.  There  are  many  other  anecdotes  of  a 
less  tragical  nature  related  of  these  sectarians.  Some  s^( 
them,  after  having  calculated  the  time  of  the  last  judgment, 
imagined  that  they  had  found  cYut  the  very  day  and  hour. 
In  order  to  meet  it  becomingly,  they  dug  their  graves  atyl 
laid  themselves  therein  dressed  in  their  shrouds.  Time 
however  passed  on,  until  the  urgent  cravings  of  natuxv  re- 
minded them  that  they  were  still  of  this  world,  and  com- 
pelled them  to  resume  their  ordinary  occupation*. 

Other  sects  differ  in  certain  dogmas  and  ceremonies  from 
the  true  Pomoranes,  but  all  are  united  in  their  hatred  to 
the  established  church.  The  members  of  tlicfle  scscts  ait 
numerous  all  over  Russia,  and  many  of  them  have  setiled 
in  Livonia,  Prussia,  Austria,  Turkey,  and  Poland.  In  I7i/i 
they  held  a  synod  in  Poland,  the  decisions  of  which,  com- 
prised in  forty-six  articles,  display  the  wildest  fanaticism 
and  the  grossest  superstition. 

The  Capitomans,  a  sect  founded  by  a  monk  called  Cd» 
piton,  have  no  places  of  worship,  but  they  assemble  fof 

Erayer  and  other  religious  purposes  in  their  dwelling-boutcs. 
ike  the  Pomoranes,  they  dissolve  marriages  at  will,  and  arc 
said  to  live  in  a  state  of  great  licentiousness.  One  dtvi%4</n 
of  the  sect  administers  the  sacrament  after  a  strange  fa^iaun. 
A  girl  fastens  on  her  head  a  sieve  filled  with  raisins ;  sml 
after  prayers,  accompanied  with  frequent  prostrations,  ihe 
presents  the  raisins  to  the  assembly.  This  sect  is  knosn, 
on  account  of  that  strange  ceremony,  by  the  nickname  of 
Ihdreshetnikee,  that  is, '  those  from  under  a  sieve.* 

The  Samokreihchennikeet  or  '  self-baptisers,*  are  a  sect 
founded  by  a  common  peasant  called  Roman  Danilovicb. 
They  baptise  themselves  by  repeatedly  diving  into  a  n>rr. 

The  Samostn'golniks,  that  is,  *  self-tonsurers '  Clhc  i<'n. 
sure  is  considered  as  the  ordination  of  a  monk),  an?  a  »i«'t 
founded  in  1700  by  Fedor  Rostow  and  a  nun  called  Antb>v.. 
According  to  their  doctrine,  every  one  may  become  a  moiiii 
or  nun  by  tonsuring  his  or  her  own  hair,  putting  on  the 
cowl  before  the  image  of  a  saint,  taking  anotaer  nan»c  aiii 
performing  other  rites  usual  in  taking  the  monastic  vo«s. 

A  sect  founded  in  1715  by  a  strelitz  called  Procopius  Llt* 
kin,  and  another  individual  of  low  condition  named  hi& 
Nagoy,  chooses  a  man  to  personate  Christ,  and  a  woman  i-^ 
personate  the  Virgin,  and  they  worship  them.  They  slv 
employ  twelve  individuals  to  represent  the  apostles,  kf. 
Great  abominations  are  imputed  to  this  sect,  but  it  a  im- 
possible to  know  with  what  degree  of  truth. 

There  is  a  numerous  sect  amongst  the  Coesaeks  of  the 
Don,  called  Skchelnikit  i.e. '  Chinkmen,'  because  tn  %*\  ing 
their  prayers  they  look  on  a  chink  through  which  a  ra\  of 
light  IS  nassing.  They  have  no  images,  which  they  ley*  i 
as  forbidden  by  the  second  Commandment  They  ne>t'r  g  > 
to  church,  saying  that  God  dwells  not  in  a  house  buiU  In 
men,  but  is  omnipresent.  They  make  use  of  the  re^  .^<  i 
sacred  books,  in  which  respect  they  differ  ftxim  all  othic 
Raskolniks. 

In  several  parts  of  Poland,  Turkey,  and  in  the  Ru««iw.r. 
government  of  Tula,  there  are  the  followers  of  the  Jti-'- 
newshdteena.  The  origin  of  this  appellation  is  unkiio«i< 
and  it  is  probably  derived  from  the  name  of  their  fuundtr 
or  some  leading  member.  Although  Russians  by  or  iui»  '  •  i 
language,  they  strictly  observe  the  Mosaic  law,  prr/.-xm 
circumcision,  keep  the  Sabbath  on  Saturdays,  and  atui4* 
the  Christian  religion.  It  may  be  that  they  are  tlie  di^ 
Bcendants  of  that  Jewish  sect  which  appeared  at  No^gorci 
and  Moscow  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  Molohane,  or  *  milk-drinkers,'  eat  milk  and  eq^  tm 
Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  which  the  esUblished  church  d^n^ 
not  permit  on  these  fast-days,  but  they  observe  a  rigid  UtX 
on  Sundays.  Their  dogmas  and  ceremonies  are  almost  i.:. 
known.  They  have  some  strangely  shaped  images  of  »ainiN 
which  they  carefully  conceal  from  persons  who  do  not  tr* 
long  to  their  sect.  They  are  also  called  Soobotniki.  vr 
*  Saturday- men,'  but  we  are  unable  to  say  whether  tb<;k 
have  any  Judaic  rites.  On  the  whole  the  nature  of  lUu 
sect  is  very  little  known. 

The  Jkonoborshehina,  that  ii,  *  Iconoclasts,*  reject  images 
and  always  pray  in  the  open  air.  We  know  nothing  ak^.ut 
their  dogmas. 
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Kdomed  with  Greek  orden.  Nevertheleu  the  Florentine 
■tyle  hu  found  little  favour  with  ihoae  who  have  gone  to 
Ilely  for  their  models.  In  Ihu  countiy  we  have  very  few 
examples  indeed  of  ruslicaled  work  upon  a  grand  scaLe:  for 
here  it  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  basementi.  It  is 
scarcely  ever  employed  ai  the  general  decoration  of  an 
entire  front,  except  it  be  occationally  fur  prisons,  for  which 
it  ia  certainly  very  appropriate,  yet  it  dees  not  therefore 
follow  that  it  ia  unsuitable  where  richness  and  magniflcence 
are  more  required  tban  severity.  Even  if  not  for  general 
purposes,  the  rusticated  style  recommends  itself  strongly 
fbr  a  class  of  buildings  that  have  sprung  up  of  late  years, 
namely,  railway  termini 

•  Rustication  however  is  now  almost  entirely  baniibed  from 
architectural  design,  or  else  an  exceedingly  poor  and  spu- 
rious kind  of  it  is  substi luted,  in  which  only  shallow horiion- 
lal  joints,  or  rather  stripes,  ere  shown,  which,  besides  produc- 
ing a  most  meagre  and  monotanous  eCTect,  f^ve  a  wall  the 
appearance  of  being  faced  with  planks  instead  of  built  of 
blocks  or  stone  bonded  together.  The  exterior  of  Gold- 
smiths' HhU,  London,  is  materially  injured  by  the  extreme 
poverty  of  the  lower  floor,  which  has  merely  a  few  horizon- 
tal sireakings,  without  either  moulded  dressings  or  any 
kind  of  border  or  finii-hing  lo  the  windows.  The  lower  win- 
dows,  on  the  contrary,  of  the  garden-front  of  ihe  Travellers' 
Clubhouse  are  bordered  with  rough  rusticated  quoioi,  while 
the  faces  of  the  other  rustics  are  smoolh ;  which  produces 
a  most  pleasing  variety  and  contrast  Both  in  that  and  the 
adjoining  Reform  Clubhouse,  Mr.  Barry  has  given 
tasteful  specimens  of  rustio  quolning,  which  diOera  from 
rustication  merely  in  the  rustics  being  applied  only  at  I' 
angles  of  a  huildin^;,  where  they  serve  not  only  lo  give 
expression  of  greater  strength,  hut  also  to  show  that  the 
design  is  completed  and  there  terminates.  It  is  a  very 
grtat  error  to  suppose  that  rusticated  work  is  incompatible 
with  elegance  and  elaborate  Qnish.  It  is  true  that  it  admits 
of  great  rudeness  and  severity  of  character,  but 
admits  of  the  most  studied  and  elaborate  finish.  So  br 
too  from  requiring  less  care  and  accuracy  than  usual,  the 
arrangement  of  the  courses  and  rustics  so  as  to  combine 
them  in  perfect  symmetry  with  arches,  windows,  &c.,  is  a 
work  of  more  thought  and  labour  than  would  suffice  for  de- 
•igning  half  adoien  Grecian  porticos.  Much  of  the  beauty  of 
rusticated  fronts  depends  upon  the  form  and  proportions  of 
the  aruhes  or  openings,  and  on  the  arrangement,  &c.  of'the 
rustics  which  form  the  voussoirs  either  to  archod  or  straight- 
headed  windows.  Occasionally,  moulded  archivalta  are  sub- 
stituted for  radiating  voussoirs,  hut  the  effect  is  not  good, 
because  they  cut  the  horizontal  joints  of  the  courses  very 
disagreeably ;  which,  it  may  be  observed,  is  likewise  the 
case  where  the  voussoirs  form  an  extradot  either  concentric 
with  the  arch,  or  making  a  more  elevated  curve,  as  in  most 
of  the  Florentine  examples.  It  is  far  better  to  make  the 
voussoirs  eibnwed,  lO  as  to  unite  with  the  horiiontul  courses, 
whoruby  the  whale  looks  (Irmly  bonded  together.  Sometimes 
impoHts  to  arches  are  omitted  altogether,  or  if  there  be  such 
mutnbur,  it  i*  usually  a  mere  pint-band,  although  occasion- 
ally it  is  moulded.  In  archos  the  keystone  may  either  be 
■Imilar  or  dixlinguiihod  from  the  other  voussoiri ;  which  last 
may  bo  done  in  a  variety  of  ways,  although  the  most  usual 
uiiu  is  lu  cut  it  Into  the  form  of  a  console,  or  else  enrich 
il  with  a  mask  sculptured  upon  it.  of  which  kind  are  the 
keyslonei  lo  the  arches  of  the  Strand  fhint  of  Somerset 
lliiuxo,  roprosiinting  the  nine  principal  rivers  of  England, 

tiurwnined  as  old  men,  Botsa^i  it  a  term  more  pariicu- 
nrly  applied  lo  rusticated  cinctures  on  theshans  of  columns, 
wliiHi  may  bo  uither  square  or  cyhndrical,  but  should  not 

Srunlly  oxouod  thediamelor  of  the  shaft  itself,  more  especially 
I  lliu  former  case.  Columns  of  this  kind  ought  invariably 
lobu  unga|;ud,  and  the  wall  behind  them  of  course  rusticated 
hI>o.  Ill  such  case  the  cinctures  serve  as  ligatures  to  bind 
ami  lucurpiirnta  them  with  the  rest,  whereas  insulated 
culiirnus  with  blocks  upon  their  shafts  are  equally  unmean- 
ing uiid  uncouth.  The  same  remark  applies  to  rustic  blocks 
nluok  at  inicrvals  upon  the  architraves  of  doors  and  win- 
dows, lu  fur  instance  those  of  St.  Martin's  church,  Lon- 
don, although  tburo  is  no  rusticating  in  that  building.  Of 
columns  with  boasa^et  or  ruslicaled  cinctures,  the  two 
arches  within  the  court  of  Somerset  House  are  a  taste- 
fully-designed and  well-executed  example. 

Ihe  following  are  some  of  the  varieties  of  rusticating 
ive  referred  to.  drawn  sufficiently  large  to  show  the  pre- 
•  form  andaectionof  Ihe  joints  or  groove*:— 


No.  1.  Rustics  with  rectangulir  joints  otchuineU, 


Rustics  of  this  kind  have  always  plain  face*.  Frvnrli  or 
horizontal  rusticating,  without  vertical  joints,  hat  genenlh 
rectangular  channels;  this  sort  of  rusticating,  or  fwud.i 
rusticating  with  horizontal  joints  only,  bes  of  late  vriri 
almost  superseded  the  other  modes  in  this  eountry,  where  i^ 
has  been  still  further  impoverished  by  making  the  chann*!' 
broad  and  shallow,  and  the  courses  so  deep  that  iherc  m 
only  a  few  horizontal  streaks  abng  (he  face  of  a  wall. 

No.  2  is  an  instance  of  chamfer^  joints  and  TermicuUiF-! 
rustics,  bordered,  that  is,  having  a  plain  aurftc*  arogu>i 
their  faces. 

JVo.a. 


.  0.  3  show*  an  example  of  Florentin*  nistkaLng  with 
moulded  channels,  the  elTecl  of  which  is  particularly  r-> !. 
Of  this  kind  is  the  rustic  work  of  the  Kiiiiir>b'3u  i: 
Munich.  [Munich.]  One  of  the  rustics  ia  foeetl*^  ir. 
the  cut,  in  order  to  give  an  example  of  that  mode  in  luiii- 
cated  quoins. 


No.  4  is  another  mede  peculiar  to  the  Floreniin*  ai\', 
[n  which  the  ruatici  are  fiKttUd,  or  cut  so  as  to  focro  f  >. 
triangular  surfaces,  ll  is  not  used  ihroughout.  but  an'ii  .-.. 
the  lower  eonrse,  forming  a  sort  of  AtAa  to  thebuild^cj: 
This  exsmple  is  from  ibe  same  building  as  the  precwUuif .' 
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ttatn  the  endoCBrp;  leave*  witlout  >■ipule^  opposite,  or 
alternale, simple,  aeeply  lobeil  or  pliinaIc,aQd  covered  cuni- 
monly  wilh  pelluciil  rcamaua  dols,  Tboy  are  tree^  small 
sliruba,  or  hoibaceous  planis. 

Tbii  order  embraces  Iho  Rulem  end  Diosroen  of  A-  de 
Jiitsieu,  which  are  now  matlo  iho  principal  Beclions  of 
RiilacGiS.  Ruleie  are  hiiown  by.  Ilicir  eccdt  cuiilaining 
albumen,  and  by  'l>e  earcurArp  at  Ibo  fiuit  nut  beiii);  lejiaru- 
blo  from  Ihe  cndooarp.  In  DiOiOictD  ihe  »eedi  have  no  albu- 
men, and  ihe  sarcurarp  end  endocarp  are  separable  into 
ilislinct  bodies  vben  ibeftuit  ia  ripe.  A.  St.,Hilairc  suyi 
ibat  llio  observation  of  Ibo  odhcsion  of  the  sernurarp  and 
endocarp  in  Ruten  has  been  made  on  unripe  specimens  of 
Ihe  plants,  and  that  when  ripe  ihey  are  as  separable  as  in 
Diosmen ;  whatever  may  be  Ihe  n.'al  state  of  the  case,  tbo 
too  sections  are  looobviously  related  in  ilructure  and  gene- 
ral properties  to  permit  of  so  slight  differences  elevating 
ihom  into  the  importance  of  distinct  natural  orders.  Ruta- 
cste  agree  wilh  Aursntiaceta  in  their  dotted  leaves,  definite 
stamens,  and  flesby  diiik.  Wilh  Xantboxylaceoj,  Sima- 
rubaccic.  and  Ukimiriacea),  they  have  also  many  points  of 
analBgy.  Jhey  are  closely  allied  la  Zygopbyllaccce  through 
Pegaiium,  which  Jussieu  and  o'.bcr  writers  place  amongst 
RulaceiB.  They  are  found  in  the  South  of  Europe,  and  in 
our  hemisphere  extend  os  far  as  Iho  Urn iu  of  liie  Old 
World.  Diosma  and  allied  grneia  arc  found  at  ihe  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  Australia  possesses  Boroniaa,  Phebaliums, 
Correas,  be. ;  and  great  nunibcrs  are  found  in  the  equi- 
noctial regions  of  America. 

Many  of  the  plants  of  this  order  emit  a  powerful  and 
usually  oflensive  odour  from  the  glands  that  cover  their 
vholo  surface.  Those  glands  am  someiimcs  so  full  of 
Tolalile  oil,  that  In  hot  weather  the  atmosphere  surroundin^^ 
the  plant  becomes  charged  wilh  it.  bo  that  a  lighted  taper 
brought  near  the  plant  will  cause  lbs  air  to  inllame.  This 
is  es[<ecially  the  case  with  Dictnmnus.  The  Diosmas, 
Bueku  plants,  are  used  in  medicine  as  antispasmodics.  The 
celebraie'l  Angnsiura  bark  is  produced  by  a  plant  (Galipea 
"J^diiafisi  [Galipea]  belunjing  to  this  order. 


I,  llUtlK  OF,  a  canonical  book  of  the 
t,  ci>nKi',lmg  of  a  narnilivo,  of  which  the 
II  uNihiie; — Uuriiig  a  famine,  which  hap- 
liinci  of  ibe  Judges,  a  man  of  Betblebem- 
1  Kliiiielch,  ruinuved  into  the  couulry  of 
t  wifu  Naomi  and  two  son*.  The  Eons  took 
LiiiubiDm  i>f  Miiub,  and  they  and  iheir  father 
IIINH1  111  Juduh  hivinif  now  ceased,  Naomi 
FN  lliiil.i-r  Willi  her  daugbtcrs-in-tiw.  Orpah 
'II  ibu  /jutiirv  fhv  (;ave  ihem  the  choice  of 
iifir  li'iiout,  Ur|m1i  returned, but  Rulli  clave 
WB.  liarv.-»i-iitot!iiben  they  arrived  al  Belh- 
'iiiii  t^iit  Riitli  to  Blcan  in  ihe  field j  of  her 
icIeH.'.  HcJthy  k.;.jin»n,  Boaz.  who  was 
•v  inaidei^  and  bbowcd  her  kindness  Iclap. 
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i.,  ii.>  Al  Ihe  end  of  Ihe  harvest,  Ruih,  under  Naur '. 
direction,  claimed  of  Boaz  the  rights  which  he  owed  bi'i  .. 
her  neatest  kinsman,  or  Goi-1,  namely,  marriage,  and  w-. 
redemption  of  hor  faiher-iu  law's  estate.  Boux.  after  L.t 
ascerlainini;  that  a  person  who  was  nearer  of  km  lu  K^l  , 
iban  himself  declined  to  act  as  Ibe  Goiil,  married  her  (i ,  u; 
iii.,  iv.),  and  ihus  became  Iho  ancestor  of  David  <iv.,  1  >' . .  - 

The  history  of  Ruth  seems  lo  have  been  ioicricd  u.  ;.■. 
sacred  canon  as  a  necessary  link  in  cslablishing  llic  y.-^ 
genealogy  of  David,  and  conseuuenlly  of  the  Me^sisti .  i:  . 
perhaps  also  to  furnish  a  rcconl  of  the  fact  llial  one  of  i .  ^ 
Messiah's  ancestor*  was  a  Gentile,  thus  intimating  Ibv  ui.  r 
truth  that  tho  Genliles  were  to  have  a  part  in  the  liiti:. 
privileges  of  the  Jews.  In  tho  an  I  lent  Jewish  canon  n.  , 
book  furraia  pari  of  the  Bookof  Judges,  because  Ibeevi  j  , 
recorded  in  it  happened  during  the  rule  of  ihe  Jud^cv  1 1* 
exact  date  is  however  uncertain,  but  most  probubl)  tl,; 
famine  mentioned  in  verse  1  is  Ibal  which  liappeoeJ  in  :1,  .' 
time  of  Gideon,  about  dc.  1241.  It  is  generally  sup{v  ■•'j 
lo  have  been  written  by  the  prophet  Samuel.  The  Milt  <i 
marked  by  a  touching  simplicity,  and  some  parta  of  it  m\i 
very  palhelic  (The  Introduetioni  of  Jabii,  Eichhom,  l)o 
Wetic,  and  Home.) 

RUTHERFORD.  DANTEL,  was  boni  •(  EdinburEh.  ,r. 
November,  174B.  and  was  educated  at  the  univcrvit)  ul  ii,. 
nalivecity.  In  1772  he  took  his  degree  of  M.D..  and  it  ■<• 
in  the  thesis  which  he  printed  upon  this  occasion,  enti:'  i 
'  De  Acre  Mepliilico,'  tnat  ho  announced  Iho  diicovtri  '  : 
nhich  he  is  chiefly  remembered,  of  ihe  gas  which  has  <,u.--'. 
been  colled  aioie  or  nitrogen ;  for  Rutherford  nieTvly  ii:  I 
cDled  its  existence  ns  a  pucutnr  air,  and  neither  gave  it  j..i 
name  not  explained  its  properties.  The  same  discovery  u. 
also  made  about  the  same  time  by  Dr.  l>rie*l1oy,  and  ».. 
announced  by  him  in  his  laper  'On  Ibe  DifTcrent  Kinli  - '. 
Air,'  which  obtained  Ihe  Copley  medal,  and  was  pul>l.'.  ,>  ', 
in  the  '  Philosophical  Transaclions'  for  ir72.  Ur.  Rmi  n- 
ford  was  odmitled  a  fellow  of  llio  Edinburgh  Cal!<'.:>.'  .f 
Physicians  in  1777,  and  in  178G  he  was  appointed  ).iu:~c-  i 
of  botany  in  ihe  university.   He  died  15lh  November,  HM. 

RUTHERl-'ORTH,  THOMAS.  D.D.  wot  born  .n  ii,e 
parish  of  Pap  worth -Eve  rard,  Cambridgeshire,  in  Ihe  i.if 
1712.  Having  taken  bis  degree  and  oblained  m  fFu'.v. 
ship  in  St.  John's  College,  (>imbridge.  he  was  apfK'iii:.<: 
Renins  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University,  and  en-,  -■. 
D.D.  He  was  afterwards  elected  a  fellow  of  iho  K  > . 
Society,  and  obtained  the  preferments  of  the  rvil^it  •'. 
Bailey  In  Hertfordshire,  SheuSeld  in  Essex,  and  the  ii:-  '::- 
deaconry  of  Essex.    He  died  in  Oct.  1771. 

Resides  single  sermons  and  chari;ct  to  the  clon;v.  I)- 
Rulhcifurth  is  the  auibor  of  the  fullawjjig  irarks:-^'0:  , 
Inslilutionum  Plijsicarum,  in  privatis  suis  I..eciMri,:  >.' 
Cainh.,  1743.  sm.  410.;  'Ejiay  on  the  Nature  and  OLl  l-  .- 
linns  of  Virtue' Lond.,  17J-1.  8vo  ;  'A  Sjstem  of  Nj;i.i.u 
Philosophy,  being  a  Course  of  Lectures  on  Mechni,^'.. 
Optics,  Hydrostatics,  and  Astronomy,'  Camb.,  I74i'.  3  >  >. 
410.;  "A  Letler  to  Dr.  MiddlcLoii,  in  Defence  of  B:-l  , 
Sherlock  on  Prophecy,'  1730,  Svo.;  'A  Discourse  on  .Mi. 
clos,'  1751,  Svo.;  'Instiiules  of  Natural  Law,  bcinx  '■•  ■ 
substance  of  a  Course  of  Lectures  on  Grotiug  De  J  ... 
Belli  et  Pacis,  read  in  St.  John's  College.  Cambridge.' Luii'. , 
i7S4-£>6,  i  vols.  Bvo.  A  list  of  his  sermons,  iticls,  a;.: 
charges  is  given  in  Watt's  Bibiiolhrca  Britattniea, 

RUTI'LIUS  LUPUS,  a  Roman  rhetorician,  who  w^.  . 
rontempomry  of  Quinctilian  iQuinct.,  Itat.  Orat^  ni..  i.  ; 
151),  Biponi),  but  of  whose  life  we  have,  no  particuIarH.  V.  - 
possess  a  small  trealise  of  his  on  ihelorie,  entitled  '  l\ 
Figuris  ScntenliarumetElocutionis;' which  we  learn  ii  ■  i 
Quinctilian  (\x.  2.  p.  152)  was  taken  from  a  work  of  a  .^ 
temporary  of  ihc  name  of  Gorgias,  in  four  book*.  Ti 
treatise  of  Rutilius  does  not  appear  lo  have  come  d'jun  , 
us  in  the  same  state  in  which  ho  wrote  it.  It  is  now  div  .r.  . 
into  two  books,  whereas  Quinctilian  ^ays  that  it  vjt  .  . . 
in  one.  It  is  several  times  quoted  by  Quinclilinn,  ai-'.  • 
still  valuable  for  the  quotations  which  it  coataint  fi  i 
writers  now  tost. 

The  work  of  Rutilius  was  originally  published  by  Res 
Ferraricnsis  Vcnet..  1519. 8vo,.  aiidafterviaT.Isby  RulinL.". 
Lug.   Bat,,  1768,  bvo.,  tho  latlcr  of  which  was  rvpub;-;     ; 
by  Frolsiher,  Liis.,  IS>3I,  Svo.    There  is  also  an  cJii.   :i     ■ 
F.  Jnrnb,  Lub..  tPST.  fvo. 

RUTI'LIUS  NUM.\TlA'NCS.CLAUDIUS,aR-  • 

poelal  ibebi-jiinnincorihelifihi-ei.lnrTef  ihcCliri»li»ii  a    ■. 
was  a  native  ufGau],  and  held  al  Rome  the  li:gb  uffi---  .£ 
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proprietors  prefer  Ihem ;  while  the  farmers,  for  profit,  keep 
the  Leicester,  which  fatten  rapidly  and  at  an  early  age. 
The  improved  mode  of  feeding  sheep  with  turnips  cut  into 
luug  strips  by  a  machine,  assisted  with  corn  or  oiI-cake«  is 
gradually  gaining  ground  on  the  best  farms,  and  is  one  of 
the  greatest  Improvements  introduced  of  late  years.  The 
housin;7,  or  at  least  sheltering,  the  sheep,  especially  the 
breeding  ewes,  in  wet  and  inclement  weather,  is  not  yet 
sufficiently  attended  to ;  nor  is  the  saving  in  food  by  this 
means  sufficiently  appreciated  by  the  farmers.  There  is 
however  a  spirit  of  improvement  abroad  which  cannot  fail  to 
produce  rapid  advances  in  all  branches  of  husbandry. 

The  farm  horses  are  not  of  the  most  active  kind,  although 
they  are  large,  and  some  very  strong  dray-horses  bavo  been 
bred  in  the  county,  and  sold  to  dealers  for  the  London 
market  aAer  having  been  moderately  worked  for  a  year  or 
two.  But  for  ffeneral  farm- work  they  are  far  inferior  to  the 
Suffolk  or  to  the  active  Clydesdale  horses.  Farmers  do  not 
always  consider  that  time  is  money,  and  that  he  who  can 
perform  his  work  in  the  least  time,  at  the  same  expense,  has 
more  time  left  for  additional  work.  In  harvest,  especially, 
a  team  which  will  go  with  a  loaded  cart  or  waggon  at  the 
rate  of  three  miles  or  more  in  an  hour,  and  trot  back  empty 
six  miles  in  the  hour,  will  clear  a  field  twice  as  soon  as 
those  which  move  little  more  than  two  miles  in  the  hour 
either  way. 

There  being  no  very  considerable  dairies  in  the  county, 
no  particular  breed  of  pigs  is  peculiar  to  it.  The  bogs  which 
are  fatted  are  mostly  of  the  Berkshire  or  Suffolk  breed. 
Some  gentlemen  and  farmers  have  taken  pains  to  improve 
their  breeds  by  crosses  with  the  Chinese  and  Neapolitan ; 
and  these  two  superior  bree<ls  have  been  so  frequently  used 
of  late  years  to  render  the  native  breeds  more  prolific  and 
finer  in  the  skin,  that  very  few  fine  pigs  are  to  be  met  with 
without  some  portion  of  Chinese  or  Neapolitan  blood  in 
them  ;  and  the  infusion  of  a  little  foreign  blood  baa  con- 
siderably increased  their  aptitude  to  get  fat,  while  some 
attention  to  the  shape  and  smallness  of  the  bone  has  pro- 
duced a. very  manifest  improvement  in  general. 

The  arable  land  was  formerly  but  indifferently  cultivated, 
as  was  the  case  in  most  parts  of  the  country  where  graiing 
was  the  principal  object  of  the  farmer:  but  by  the  enclosure 
of  common  fields,  and  the  extended  cultivation  of  turnips, 
of  which  the  value  for  the  cattle  in  winter  is  now  fully 
appreciated,  a  much  greater  quantity  of  corn  is  produced 
than  would,  at  one  time,  have  been  thought  possible ;  and 
by  means  of  undef--draining  and  an  improved  husbandry, 
the  land  which  will  produce  good  crops  of  turnips,  especially 
\he  Swedish,  is  daily  increasing. 

The  plough  in  general  use  is  one  with  two  uner{ual 
wheels  attached  to  the  beam,  which  has  of  late  received 
the  name  of  the  Rutland  plough,  although  it  is  common  to 
all  the  adjoining  counties.  It  is  often  drawn  by  three 
horses ;  but  the  best  farmers  begin  to  use  only  two,  and 
find,  that,  if  the  ground  be  occasional!  v  stirred  to  a  consider- 
able depth  by  the  subsoil  plough,  and  heavy  scarifiers,  with 
four,  or  even  six  horses,  all  the  common  ploughings,  even  in 
the  heaviest  soils,  can  be  accomplished  with  a  liglu  plough 
and  two  horses  abreast;  and  that  the  work  is  done  better, 
more  rapidly,  and  at  less  expense.  The  course  of  crops 
varies  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil ;  on  the  liifhter 
soils,  turnips,  barley,  and  clover  are  succeeded  by  wheat, 
with  ao  occasional  crop  of  peas.  On  the  heavier,,  oats  and 
beans  are  introduced  instead  of  barley  or  peas,  with  a  naked 
fallow.  The  best  farmers  avoid  two  white  crops  in  succession ; 
but  those  who  are  tempted,  by  the  apparent  profit,  to  have 
barley  after  the  wheat,  and  some  of  the  old  school  cannot 
rcAJiit  it,  on  fine  rich  soils,  find,  that  what  they  have  appa- 
rently gained  bv  a  catch  crop,  ai  it  is  called,  is  dearly  paid 
for  m  the  end,  by  the  deficiency  in  those  which  come  after, 
*«p«cially  the  clover  and  turnips,  two  crops  which  never 
ar«  Mi  sure  and  so  profitable  as  on  land  which  is  in  very  good 

'I  iwrtt  urn  several  extensive  woods  in  Rutlandshire,  con- 
'••M'V  fine  ottk,  ash,  and  other  timber.  The  amount  of  the 
»i»'/U  i»  »<ati:'l,  111  the  survey  in  18U8»  at  nearly  3UU0  acres. 
I5ai  ihtfy  h«^«  noi  improved  since  that  time:  the  high  price 
of  hriii/^T  'iii'if<'><  thu  war  ha«  caused  many  of  the  finest 
lr«;«;t  u*  \m  *'UU  »(*d  ihrre  is  now  little  timber  fit  for  navy 
*,i,fi,tft4t%  III  the  rounty ;  and  there  being  no  wastes,  the 
tfimi^i  nu  has  l>««ii  roit fined  to  ornamental  plantations. 
H  •  r.'fUhitU'tdhW  quantity  of  coppice-wooa,  which  is 
if  itr«lTe  or  aut^Mtu  years;   and  it  is  the  opinion  of 


some  very  experienced   surveyors,  that  a  well   roar*.: 
coppice,  wiih  a  few  trees  interspersed,  is  much  moro  ]<: 
able  than  a  close  planiationbf  oaks,  however  well  ntai*.. 
when  the  rapid  growth  of  the  coppice- wood  in  takci. 
consideration.    Ash,  chesnut,  whitethorn,  and  hor:.  •. 
are  the  sorts  to  be  preferred  for  a  coppice. 

In  some  places  allotments  of  land  have  been  let  t.  • 
tagers,  which,  where  it  has  been  judiciously  done,  ha«  j 
much  to  their  comfort,  and  stimulated  industry  b)  ^.\  . 
employment  to  women  and  children. 

The  following  fairs  are  held  in  Rutlandshire: — Oak!.. 
first  Monday  after  Plough-Monday ;  Monday  after  Fi-t> 
14  ;  Monday  after  Apru  6  ;  May  6 ;  Saturday  in  ^Vi)l^ 
week;  last  Saturday  but  one  in  July;  Monday  j 
August  13 ;  September  9 ;  Mondav  after  October  1 1;  M 
day  after  November  11;  second  Monday  in  Decci.. 
Uppingham,  March  7 ;  July  7. 

Di visions.  Towns,  ^e, — The  divisions  of  the  count*  ; 
as  follows: — 


Name. 

Alstoe  Hundred 
East         do. 
Martinsley  do. 
Oakham  soke 
Wrandyke  Hundn 

SltttAtioB. 

.     North 
.      East 
.   Central 
.      West 
3d  S.  and  S.E. 

Area  i a  Aerrt. 

.      27,900 
.     20.300 
.      14.580 
.      18.140 
.      16.6S0 

3.4-.. 

4.J:n 

3.J45 

97,500 

19.3- J 

There  are  only  two  market-towns,  Oakham  and  Um  .u- 
ham. 

Oakham,  or  Okeham,  is  in  Oakham  Soke,  in   the  \  ^.' 
of  Catmoss.    It  had  an   autient   castle,   erected    f•^t>^w•  * 
by  Walcheline  De  Ferreris,  a  younger  branch  of  the  (au.  i 
of  de  Ferrars,  to  whom  Henry  IL  bad  granted  the  ma:,  r. 
The  manor  and  castle  repeatt^ly  revert^  to  the  crown,  l.  I 
were  again   repeatedly  granted.    Among  the  possess.  .>.i 
them  were:  Richard,  kinj;  of  the  Romans, brother  of  Uc.  .- 
IIL;  Edmund,  earl  of  Kent»  brother  of  Edward  II.,   lu 
Vere,  earl  of  Oxford  and  duke  of  Ireland,  favourite  .  - 
Richard  It.;  Thomas  of  Woodstock,  uncle  to  the   sai:^ 
king;  Humphrey,  duke  of  Buckingham,  the  supporter  ai. . 
victim  of  Richard  III.;  Thomas  Cromwell,  earl  of  E>^«.\  . 
and  George  Villiers,  duke  of  Buckingham,  the  witty  i    . 
profligate  favourite  of  Charles  II.  Of  this  castle,  the  cuur.  *  •  - 
hall,  in  which  the  assizes  are  held,  and  the  other  bu»ii.t  -< 
of  the  county  and  the  town  transacted,  is  a  reoaain:  t.. 
other  parts  are  in  ruins.  The  architecture  ia  of  late  Nort..  <' 
or  very  early  English.    The  gate  of  the  castle-yard  mid  f  . 
interior  of  the  county-hall  are  covered  with  horse-shoes  .  i..l 
lord  of  the  manor  being  authorized  by  antienl  grant  • 
custom  to  demand  of  every  peer,  on  first  pasaii^  ihivv.^.. 
the  lordship,  a  shoe  from  one  of  his  horses,  or  a  suna  «. : 
money  to  purchase  one  in  lieu  of  it.     Some  of  theae  %h*'<'^ 
are  gilt,  and  stamped  with  the  donor's  name.  Among  ^W-^i 
are  shoes  given  by  queen  Elizabeth,  by  the  late  duke  .  .' 
York,  and  by  George  IV.,  when  prince  regent. 

The  number  of  houses  in  the  parish,  in  1831.  was  5*20,  i*^- 
habited  by  524  families,  beside  29  uninhabited  housc^'a-.: 
10  building.    The  population  was  2390,  about  one  fuurk 
agricultuml.    The  area  of  the  parish  is  3130  acrea.      1  L* 
town  consisU  of  neatly-built  houses.    Tlie  chureh  is  a  lar^  r 
edifice,  mostly  of  perpendicidar  character.    It  has  •    r...e 
tower  and  spire ;  the  latter  is  said  to  have  been  encUrd   t  . 
Roger  Flore,  who  died  a.d.  1483.    There  is  a  libr«r>'  t^u 
nected  with  this  church,  of  about  200  vols,  folio.  coD^^tu*^ 
chiefly  of  the  decrees  of  councils,  the  fathers.  scIhm^Iuk  tZ 
and  other  divines.    There  is  a  school-house  in  thechuici/ 
yard  for  the  richly  endowed  grammar-school,  and  cunxicctc.. 
with  it  is  a  building  originally  used  as  an  hospital  for  a^cvi 
men,  but  now  occunied  by  the  master  of  tue  gra^miua.!- 
school  and  his  boarders.    There  are  meeting- houses    f  - 
Wesleyans,  IndependenU,  and  Baptists.    There  is  a   |:I. . 
and  house  of  correction  for  the  county  in  an  open  spot  i.^^r 
the  castle.  "" 

The  Oakham  canal  affords  facilities  for  supplvizx^  i )  o 
town  with  coal,  and  for  sendmg  com  to  the  manuuclu;  t.  c 
districts.  The  market,  which  is  on  Saturday,  is  a  c^'^  1 
corn-market;  and  there  are  three  yearly  fairs  of  antieuc  •  ■.- 
stilution,  and  eight  of  modern  date,  for  rattle.  The  m&».jr  Ji. 
and  quarter-sessions  are  held  here;  and  the  court  of  t  It  ■ 
tion  for  the  county  members.    It  is  the  only  polliag-fttatic-.^ 

The  living  is  a  vicarape  united  with  the  chapel ric^    ^f 
Langham,  Brooke,  and  Sdverstone^of  the  clear  )eari>   *  ^♦^e 
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Fci 

nalcfl. 

Toul. 

laereaM 
per  ceDi. 

showing  an  increase    of  ^029  between  the  first  Aiid  1    : 

1801           7978 

8378 

16,350 

(leriods,  or   17}  per  cent.,  lUci  increase  for  England    ;   l 

1811           7931 

8449 

16,380 

014 

Walcd  in  the  same  period  being  57  per  ceuu 

1821           9223 

9264 

18.487 

12  86 

The  following  Uble  presents  a  summary  of  the  pop.  ; 

1831           9721 

9G64 

19.385 

4*8 

5 

tion  of  each  hundred,  as  taken  in  1831 : — 

HOUSES. 

OCCUPATIONS. 

PERSONS. 

1 

Famil)04 

All  olher 

1 

nUNDRED.S. 

FamiUei 

cliiefly 

employed 

iuaKii- 

culiaic. 

chiefly 

employed 

in  tnde. 

FamUies 
nolconi- 
prited  in 

If. " 

• 

Ubabited 

Pamiliei. 

BniU 

iDg. 

Unin- 
habiiad. 

mauurac- 

turei. 
and  lian- 

the  two 
prcced- 

MalM. 

Female* 

Tola]  of 
Kmav 

t»« 

i 

4 

dicnft. 

claisei. 

Alstoe  Hundred 

821 

892 

4 

597 

183 

112 

2120      2155 

4275 

1  <■'..♦ 

Ea^it            „ 

667 

725 

2 

15 

474 

130 

121 

1774      1692 

3466 

«"  • 

Martinslev  „ 

775 

821 

I 

13 

377 

299 

145 

1880 

1899 

3779 

*.,f  • 

Oakham  Sake 

917 

968 

12 

38 

418 

296 

254 

2143 

2177 

4320 

ivv: 

Wranclyke  „ 

755 

785 

3 

22 

29 

433 

194 

158 

1804 

1741 

354S     1     9ii' 

Total 

3935 

4191 

99 

2299 

1102            790 

9721 

9664 

19385     I  4   v 

County  Expenses,  Crime,  <J»r.— In  the  three  years  1748- 
40-50,  the  average  sum  expended  annually  for  ihe  relief  of 
the  poor  was  8G2/.;  in  1776  it  was  2664/.;  for  the  three 
years  1783-4-5  the  annual  avera};e  was  2664/.;  and  for  the 
undcr-mcntioiied  periods  as  follows:— 

for  each  inhabitant. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

1601 

8.276. 

being 

10 

1 

1811 

11.163, 

•* 

13 

7 

1S21 

10,575, 

•• 

11 

5 

1831 

8,809, 

•t 

9 

1 

183L 

18:/. 

1S40. 

£. 

£. 

£ 

9.0OS 

6.1.9 

7^46 

237 

203 

6 

IJM 

463 

212 

The  sum  raised  by  the  county  for  local  purpdses  in  the 
year  endin<;  25th  of  March,  1833,  was  12,190/.,  of  which 
sum  10.936/.  was  assc8sed  on  land  ;  938/.  on  houses;  127/. 
on  mills,  fuclories.  &c.;  and  139/.  on  manorial  profits,  na- 
vigation, &c.  The  expenditure  for  the  years  ending  25th 
March,  1S34  37-40  was  as  follows  : — 


Relief  aud  maintonnnce  of  jmot  . 
Kiiitft  of  luw,  lerooval  of  pauper*.  8:.e.  , 
Other  local  purpovea  •        .        .        , 

11.204  ejiHJ  7.464 

The  total  saving  efiected  in  1840,  compared  with  1834, 
vas  3741)/.,  or  33  per  cent.  The  expenditure  per  head  with 
reference  to  the  population  in  1831,  was  9^.  4(/.  in  1834; 
6«.  5t/.  in  1837;  and  in  1840,  in  conseauence  of  the  high 
price  of  provisions,  it  rose  to  7s.  Bd.  per  head.  The  number 
of  paupers  relieved  in  1839  was  1535;  and  in  1840  there 
vere  1454  relieved,  or  7  per  cent,  of  the  total  population,  being 
one  and  one-half  under  the  average  fur  Englana,  and  one- half 
the  average  for  Wiltshire.  In  1835  6  the  number  of  bas- 
tards chargeable  to  parishes  in  the  county  was  1  in  242  of 
the  total  population ;  the  proportion  for  England  being  1  in 
215.  and  for  some  of  the  VVelsh  counties  less  than  1  in  60. 
In  1830  the  number  of  illegitimate  births  to  the  total  num- 
ber of  births  in  the  county  was  1  in  22  ;  the  proportion  for 
England  being  1  in  20. 

Ihe  county-rate  expenditure  amounted  to  273/.  in  1792; 
477/.  in  1801;  2020/.  in  1811;  1296/.  in  1821;  1192/.  in 
1831;  and  966/.  in  1838. 

In  1839  the  sum  of  921/.  was  collected  on  account  of 
church  expenses,  of  which  sum  581/.  was  derived  from 
church-rates,  and  340/.  from  various  olher  sources,  includ- 
ing 203/.  from  estates  and  rent-charges.  The  expenditure 
amounted  to  874/.,  and  included  3UG/.  for  repairs  of 
churches. 

The  statistics  of  the  highways  for  the  years  1812-13-14, 
the  annual  average  being  taken,  were  asfollow^s: — Length 
of  paved  streets  and  turnpike  roads,  63  miles;  all  other 
highways  used  for  wheel-carriages,  254  miles;  rates  levied 
for  renairof  the  above,  3327/.;  composition  in  Ucu  of  sta- 
tute duty,  403/. ;  estimated  value  of  statute  labour  per- 
formed in  kind,  2032/.  In  1839  the  expenditure  on  the 
highways,  estimated  at  267  miles  in  length,  was  4694/.,  the 
cost  of  repair  per  mile  being  17/.  11*. 

The  number  of  turnpike  trusts  in  the  county  in  1 834  was 
four.  The  total  income  was  6406/.,  the  chief  items  being 
3757/.  from  tolls;  4U 5/.  parish  coifiposition  in  lieu  of  sta- 
tute duty;  and  1076/.  estimated  value  of  statute  labour 
performed.  The  expenditure  amounted  to  COSl/. ;  and 
Ibera  wttra  bonded  debts  to  the  amount  of  9900A    In  1836 
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the  income,  including  money  borrowed,  was  5&04/. ;  a 
the  expenditure,  including  debts  paid  off^  5610/.  llie  d^ 
amounted  to  about^two  years*  clear  annual  tnoome  (the ; 
portion  of  debts  for  England  being  equal  to  4^  years'  inci  - 
and  the  proportion  of  unpaid  interest  was  3  per  cent,  o: 
total  debt,  that  for  England  being  12  per  cenL 

The  number  of  persons  charged  with  criminal  oCt . 
and  committed  in  the    three  septennial  |)eriods  e:. 
1819-26-33,  was  56,  83,  aud  102,  making  an  annual  aw 
in  each  period  of  8,  11*8  and  14'5  respectively.  The  am-. 
of  the  six  years  from  1834  to  1839  inclusive  was  IV 
total  committals  for  the  above  years  being  117. 
hers  for  each  year  were  as  follows: — 

1831   1835.   1836.   1S37. 

Committed  25  15  24  27 
Convicted  21  13  16  19 
Acquitted        4  2  8  8 

The  average  comparative  results  presented  by  the  cnm 
tables  for  so  small  a  population  as  Rutlandshire  are  <:.. 
lated  rather  to  mislead  than  afibrd  information.     F>>i 
ample,  in  1835  the  proportion  of  persons  committed  t« 
total  population  was  1  in  1292,  and  for  England  and  \V. 
631,  but  in  1837  the  proportion  in  Rutlandshire  r^se  * 
in  718,  the  number  of  committals  being  15  in  the  fi<  : 
year  and  25  in  the  latter.  For  the  last  six  years  the  at«  r 
has  been  as  nearly  as  possible  1  in  1000,  which  is  a  i.. 
favourable  proportion  than  prevails  in  any  of  theeasitc- 
southern  agricultural  counties.    The  number  of  fcr^. 
committed  does  not  average  more  than  2,  and  in  1839  :..- 
was  not  one.  In  1837-8  9  the  proportion  of  instructed  r  . 
nals  in  Rutlandshire  averaged  39  per  cent.,  which  was  hi  t' 
than  in  any  other  county,  the  county  of  Bedford  btauw. 
as  low  as  2*2  per  cent. 

The  number  of  registered  electors  in  the  county  in  ■  - 
was  1328,  and  1373  in  1840.  In  the  latter  year  there  v 
858  voters  possessing  freehold  qualifications ;  68  cop)  huviv: 
9  leaseholuers  for  lives  or  periods  of  years ;  327  occupy 
tenaints  at  a  rent  of  50/.  per  annum  ;  24  deriving  the  n. 
of  voting  from  offices  which  tliey  enjoyed;  and  h7  ^x 
were  either  joint  qualifications  or  double  qualifications^ 

There  is  no  savings'-bank  in  the  county. 

Educatiotu — The  summary  from  the  Returns  to  P..r. 
ment  in  1833,  in  obedience  to  circulars  issued  to  ch\.tx 
wardens  and  other  local  authorities  throughout  Eng.. 
and  Wales,  might  be  omitted  in  the  case  of  this  couti'v . 
much  more  complete  statistical  inquii^  having  taken  v 
in  1838,  under  the  direction  of  the  Manchester  Staii>'  • 
Society ;  but  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  the  result  iti 
official  inquiry  with  the  one  last  mentioned,  the  foriut.: 
given  in  an  abridged  form. 

School!      Scla.'  ftl  1. 

Infant-schools  •  •  .10 

Scholars,  aged  from  2  to  7  years  .  1 7  J 

Daily  schools  .  •  .102 

Scholars,  aged  from  4  to  14  years  • 


Total  daily  schools    . 
Total  scholars  under  daily  instruction 
Sunday- schooU         .  ,  . 

Si.hulars  at  such  schools,  aged  from 
4tol5 


112 


56 


t7v 


2tS0 


27  J2 
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to  collect  a  second,  a  part  of  which,  at  his  death  in  1731| 
was  sold  to  the  king  of  Poland  for  20»000  llorint. 

Ruysch's  merits  as  an  anatomist  have  heen  greatly  over- 
rated. In  all  his  works,  which  make  up  five  large  quarto 
volumes,  there  is  no  evidence  that  be  was  more  than  a  plod- 
ding anatomical  artist  Though  he  claimed  many  discoveries, 
those  that  really  belong  to  him  are  few  and  not  important ; 
and  in  proportion  to  the  labour  expended  in  the  pursuit  of 
anatomy,  few  have  contributed  less  lo  its  progress  as  a  sci- 
ence, fur  he  did  not  even  publish  the  modes  oi  making  his 
preparations. 

RUYSDAEL.  or  RUYSDAAL*  JACOB.  This  great 
landscape- painter  was  born  at  Haarlem,  in  1635.  He  was 
originally  brought  up  to  surgery,  which  he  practised  for  a 
short  time,  but  he  appears  to  have  painted  at  an  early  age, 
and  eventually  he  aaopted  painting  as  his  profession.  If  we 
may  judge  from  a  certain  similarity  of  handling,  he  pro- 
bablv  received  the  first  instruction  in  his  art  from  his  elder 
brother  Solomon,  who  was  also  a  good  landscape-painter, 
but  his  reputation  has  been  lost,  or  rather  obscured,  by  the 
superior  name  of  his  brother.  Solomon  was  born  also  in 
Haarlem,  in  1616,  and  died  there  in  1670;  he  was  the 
scholar  of  Schoeft  and  Van  Goyen.  He  distinguished  him- 
self by  the  invention  of  an  admirable  composition  in  imita- 
tion of  variegated  marbles. 

Jacob  Ruysdael  became  the  friend  of  Nicolas  Berghem, 
and,  as  has  been  reported,  his  scholar ;  but  this,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  extreme  dissimilarity  of  their  styles,  is 
highly  improbable.  Ruysdael  was  a  simple  but  accurate 
imitator  of  nature,  and  his  taste  inclined  him  towards  the 
wild  and  the  secluded;  but  he  displayed  an  exquisite  judg- 
ment in  the  selection  of  his  subjects,  and  for  the  power  and 
at  the  same  time  the  truth  of  bis  imitations  he  has  never 
been  equalled.  Woods  and  waterfalls  are  the  prevailing 
subjects  of  his  landscapes,  and  he  rarely  if  ever  painted  a 
scene  without  introducing  either  a  cascade  or  a  rivulet^  He 
occasionally  also  painted  marine  pieces. 

Ruysdael's  works,  independent  of  their  powerful  effect 
and  masterly  imitation,  are  distinguished  from  those  of 
other  masters  by  the  peculiarity  that  the  foregrounds  gene- 
rally constitute  the  pictures,  the  distances  being  introduced 
simply  as  accessories  to  complete  the  view,  ana  he  may  be 
snid  perhaps  never  to  have  produced  a  mere  scenic  effect. 
His  colouring,  though  warm,  as  also  his  foliage,  is  that  of 
a  northern  climate,  and  it  is  very  improbable  that  he  ever 
visited  Italy ;  he  was  fond  of  rather  cold  and  cloudy  skies 
with  sudden  and  powerful  masses  of  light  and  shade.  Ruys- 
dael never  painted  figures ;  those  which  are  introduced  into 
his  compositions  were  painted  by  Oslade,  Wouvermanns,  a 
Vandevelde,  or  Berghem. 

His  works  are  held  in  the  highest  estimation  by  food 
judges.  There  are  fine  specimens  of  them  in  roost  of  the 
principal  collections  of  Europe.  The  Stag-Hunt,  in  the 
Royal  Gallery  of  Dresden,  the  figures  of  which  are  by  Van- 
develde, is  generally  reputed  to  be  his  masterpiece ;  but 
tliere  is  a  large  woody  landscape  in  the  Doria  gallery  at 
Rome,  of  surprising  power  and  beauty,  and  which  is  cer- 
tainly unsurpassed  by  any  production  of  its  class.  Ruysdael 
also  etched  a  few  plates  in  a  very  bold  and  effective  style, 
but  impressions  from  them  are  very  scarce.  He  died  at 
Haarlem  in  1681,  in  the  forty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  The 
celebrated  Hobbema  studied  the  works  of  Ruysdael.  (Des- 
camps ;  Fiorillo.) 

RUYTER.  MICHAEL,  bom  at  Fleissmgen  in  1607, 
went  to  sea  at  eleven  years  of  age  as  a  cabin-boy,  and  rose 
successively  until  he  became  a  warrant-officer,  and,  in  1635, 
was  made  captain.  He  served  for  several  years  in  the  East 
Indies,  and  \n  1645  was  appointed  rear-admiral.  In  1647 
he  attacked  and  sunk  off  Sallee  an  Algerine  squadron.  In 
1652  he  was  employed  in  the  war  against  England,  and 
while  accompanying  a  large  convoy  of  merchantmen  he  met 
the  English  fleet  off  Plymouth.  The  combat  was  not  deci- 
sive, but  Ruyter  succeeded  in  saving  his  convoy.  In  1653 
he  commanded  a  division,  under  Van  Tromp,  and  was 
beaten  by  Blake,  but  he  had  afterwards  an  advantage  over 
the  English  near  the  Goodwin  Sands.  In  1655  he  was  sent 
to  the  Mediterranean  to  chastise  the  pirates  of  Algiers  and 
Tunis.  In  1659,  being  sent  by  the  State»-Generai  to  the 
assistance  of  Denmark  against  Sweden,  he  defeated  the 
Swedish  Meet,  as  a  reward  for  which  the  king  of  Denmark 
gave  him  a  title  of  nobility  with  a  pension.  In  1665  he 
fought  against  Prince  Rupert  of  England  with  no  decisive 
result,  and  in  July  of  the  following  year  he  was  beaten  by 


the  English.  In  June^  1667,  be  entered  the  Thames  as  bru 
the  Medway,  and  destroyed  the  shipping  at  Sbeernesi.  In 
1671,  war  having  broken  out  between  France  and  Hohi  i{, 
Ruyter  had  the  command  of  the  Dutch  fleet  whirh  «u  >.! 
oppose  the  French  and  the  English :  he  fought  sevcnl  biti.>^ 
in  the  Channel  and  the  German  Ocean,  without  anv  /l 
portant  result  In  1675  he  was  sent  to  the  Mediiem*  .;:. 
and  fought  a  desperate  battle  with  the  Franch  admiial  il- 
quesne,  off"  the  eastern  coast  of  Sicily,  iu  which  his  flcit  * 
worsted  and  Ruyter  had  both  his  legs  sliaticr&L  i.^ 
effected  a  retreat  into  the  port  of  Syracuse.  wb«re  bv  i  . 
of  his  wounds,  in  April,  1676.  A  splendid  monument  lu 
raised  to  him  at  Amsterdam,  and  G.  Brandt  wrote  hii  L'^-. 
which  was  translated  into  French,  Aroslerdaui,  fol,  i  .• 
Even  Louis  XIV.  expressed  sorrow  on  hearing  of  bi«  <1cj:  , 
saying  that  *  he  could  not  help  regretting  the  loss  oft  grr.: 
man.  although  an  enemy.' 

RYAN.  LOCH.    [Wigtonshiiib.] 

RYBINSK,  in  the  government  of  Yaroslaw,  st  tbecrr 
fluence  of  the  Rybinka  and  the  Volga,  though  a  fmali  (.  «n 
with  only  3200  inhabitants,  is  a  place  of  considtniUe  im 
porlance.  It  is  as  it  were  the  central  point  of  \hit  irhr. ; 
trade  and  inland  navigation  of  Russia,  because  it  u  \.r: 
that  the  goods  are  generally  transferred  from  the  l»  ;• 
Volga  vessels  to  the  smaller  craft  which  are  lo  eotirey  i.  <  -i 
by  the  rivers  and  canals  connected  with  the  Volgo.  In  t.K 
year  1 760  large  vessels  have  brought  goods  to  the  vVtut  > ' 
30  millions  of  rubles,  and  above  6000  small  TesieU  h.t 
conveyed  these  and  other  goods  (to  the  amount,  m  a1l.< :  • 
millions  of  rubles)  to  St.  Petesrsburg.  The  Dumi:  t 
strangers  who  visit  Rybinsk  in  itie  summer  is  ver)r  grrau 

RYCAUT.  or  RICAUT,  SIR  PAUU  was  the  tci.H. » • 
of  Sir  Peter  Rycaut,  a  merchant,  of  London.    The  dv 
his  birth  is  unknown,  but  he  took  his  bachelor's  dii:  i-o  > 
1650,  at  Cambridge.    In  1661  he  attended  the  earl  ci  V. 
Chelsea  as  secretary,  when  that  nobleman  went  out  a^    r 
bassador  extraordinary   to  Constantinople.     During  ua 
embassy,  which  lasted  eight  years,  he  made  hiosilf . 
quainted  with  the  manners,. customs,  and  religion  of  ( 
Turks,  and  published  the  *  Capitulations,  Articles  of  V>  - 
&c.,  concluded  between  England  and  the  Porte  in  l 
and  also  *Tlie  Present  State  of  the  Ottoman  Rtsmn. 
Three  Books,  containing  the  Maxims  of  the  Turkish  r .: 
their  Religion,  and  Military  Discipline,  iiluttratefl  • 
Figures,'  London,  1668,  1670,  fol.    He  was  aflerwini^ 
pointed  consul  at  Smyrna,  which  situation  be  heH  <ii'   . 
eleven  years,  and  exerted  himself  diligently  in  extcn'  , 
the  commerce  of  England  with  the  Levant. 

On  his  return  to  England,  Rycaut  employed  hi:  ^' 
chiefly  in  literary  occupations.    He  published  *The  pri<  * 
State  of  the  Greek  and  Armenian  Churches,  Anno  L ' 
1678,'  London,  1680,  fol.,  and  a '  History  of  the  TurUb  U 
pire  from  1623  to  1677,'  London,  1680,  fol.,  which  is  i  <- 
tinuation  of  Knollys's  '  History  of  the  Turks,'  and  nm;    < 
much  information  concerning  the  politioU  resources  <  f  *  • 
Turkish  empire  and  the  manners  of  the  Turks.   It  ' 
been  translated  into  almost  all  the  languages  of  m  • 
Europe,  and  has  been  several  times  reprinted. 

In  1685  the  earl  of  Clarendon,  then  lord  lieutf^  «'* 
Ireland,  appointed  Rycaut  secretary  of  the  pro\ii«*> 
Leinster  and  Connaught,  and  James  IL  created  bicn  a  * 
councillor  of  Ireland,  a  judge  of  the  Court  of  Admtril 
a  knight.    The  Revolution  of  1688  deprived  him  of : 
employments,  but  in  1690  he  was  appointed  re«.--i<<  '• 
the  Hanse  Towns;   he  then  went  to  reside  on  (be  < 
nent,  and  remained  there  till  1700,  when  he  lel"'' 
England  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  and  dted  on  iul  >' 
December  in  the  same  year. 

Rycaut  was  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Lf-n 
and,  in  addition  to  his  high  character  as  a  diplomatiat 
celebrated  for  his  knowledge  of  the  learned  languajies^ 
the  modern  Greek,  the  Turkish,  Italian,  Spanish, and  Kr^ 

Besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  Rycaut  pub  • 
a  'History  of  the  Turks  from  the  year  1675  to  ie'''*  { 
don,  1700,  fulio;  an  English  translation  of  Garrils^^ 
Vega's  *  Royal  Commentaries  of  Peru,'  London,  Ur\ ' 
an  English  translation  of  Platina's  'History  of  the  V  • 
London,  1685,  fol. ;  and  an  English  translation  of  *  £«  ^ 
ticon,'  of  Baltasar  Grecian,  London,  1681,  folio. 

RYE,  a  parliamentary  borough,  a  seaport  tova.  : 
member  of  the  Cinque-Ports,  is  situated  upon  in  en?:' 
at  tlio  south-eastern  corner  of  the  county  of  Su«>v'v  • 
63  miles  south-east  from  London.  It  is  bounded  ou  im  ^^' 
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ca»e;  and  besides  the  rye  comes  to  maturitv  at  least  a  fort- 
tiiglit  before  the  wheat  If  the  soil  is  capable  of  bearing  a 
moderate  crop  of  wheat,  it  would  be  much  more  advantageous 
to  sow  one  portion  of  a  field  with  rye  and  another  with 
wheat ;  and  if  meslin  bread  is  desiied,  the  two  grains  may 
be  mixed  in  any  required  proportion.  Excellent  bread  is 
made  of  two  parts  or  wheat  and  one  of  rye  ground  together, 
with  only  the  coarse  bran  sifted  out.  Rye  is  at  present 
raised  in  very  small  quantities  in  England.  By  examining 
the  averages  taken  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  duty  on 
the  importation  of  corn,  the  quantity  of  rye  sold  is  insig- 
nificant compared  with  that  of  other  grain.  Except  at  the 
time  when  it  is  sown  for  the  purpose  ot  affording  green  food 
for  sheep  and  horses  in  spring,  there  is  no  demand  for  rye  in 
the  markets.  In  the  Return  now  before  us,  made  January 
8,  1841,  for  the  preceding  week,  the  quantity  of  wheat  sold 
is  stated  to  be  68,990  quarters,  and  of  rye  only  258 ;  and 
while  the  average  price  of  wheat  was  3/.  U.  9(/.,  and  barley 
1/.  13«.  6(f.,  that  ot  rye  was  only  ]/.  12«.  6(/.,  which  is  much 
below  its  comparative  value,  according  to  Thaer's  experi- 
ments, either  to  make  bread  of  its  flour  or  to  distil  a  spirit 
from  it. 

Rye  is  extensively  cultivated  on  the  Continent,  especially 
in  the  Netherlands,  where  it  is  the  chief  grain  from  which 
the.  spirit  commonly  called  Hollands  is  distilled,  which  is 
flavoured  with  juniper,  in  Dutch  called  Genever,  whence  the 
name  of  geneva  and  its  contraction  ^iti.  When  malted  it 
makes  excellent  beer,  one  bushel  of  rye  malt  being  equal  to 
at  least  one  and  a  quarter  of  barley  malt.  The  cultivation  of 
rye  is  very  simple ;  it  is  usually  sown  after  wheat,  where  the 
soil  i&  light  and  rich,  or  after  turnips  and  potatoes,  in  those 
soils  which  are  not  strong  enough  for  wheat.  As  it  is  ripe  in 
June  or  July,  turnips  are  often  sown  immediately  after ;  and 
by  the  manure  produced  by  these,  as  well  as  their  affect  on 
the  soil,  a  second  crop  of  rye  can  be  obtained  the  ensuing 
year.  This  is  no  doubt  contrary  to  all  sound  theory ;  but 
such  is  the  practice  in  Flanders,  and  they  do  not  find  that 
their  crops  diminish  in  consequence. 

In  England  rye  is  mostly  sown  as  a  green  crop,  and  when 
fed  off  early  in  spring  with  sheep,  the  land  is  invigorated,  and 
will  bear  excellent  potatoes  or  turnips  the  same  year.  This 
practice  cannot  be  sufficiently  recommended ;  and  if  the  rye 
IS  sown  very  early  in  autumn,  it  may  be  fed  off  in  October 
and  November,  when  sheep-feed  is  beginning  to  fail  and  the 
turnips  have  not  yet  attained  their  full  size,  without  any 
detriment  to  the  succeeding  spring  produce. 

Winter  barley  and  winter  oats  have  been  substituted  for 
rye  as  spring  fodder  by  some  farmers ;  but  on  land  of  mode- 
rate quality  rye  is  generally  preferred.  It  bears  the  severest 
winters,  which  is  not  the  case  with  barley  or  oats.  The  rye 
which  has  been  fed  off  very  early  may  be  allowed  to  remain 
for  seed,  which  it  will  produce  more  or  less  abundantly,  ac- 
cording as  it  has  been  fed  off  earlier  or  later. 

The  preparation  of  the  land  for  rye  is  the  same  as  for 
wheat,  except  that  in  very  light  soils  no  more  ploughings 
are  required  than  will  clear  the  ground  of  weeds.  If  rye  is 
sown  after  harvest,  one  ploughing  only  is  usually  given.  It 
will  thrive  upon  rich  wheat  soils,  as  well  as  upon  lighter, 
and,  as  it  throws  out  numerous  stems  in  rich  land,  it  is  the 
more  profitable  as  fodder,  although  the  crop  of  grain  might 
not  be  so  abundant  when  the  plants  are  too  much  crowded. 
To  have  as  much  green  food  as  possible,  the. rye  is  always 
sown  broadcast,  three  bushels  at  least  to  an  acre ;  some 
sow  a  sack,  and  with  advantage.  It  is  also  usually  sown 
amongst  winter  tares,  which  the  stems  of  the  rye  help  to 
keep  up  from  the  ground :  half  a  bushel  of  rye  to  three 
bushels  of  tares  is  a  fkir  proportion ;  some  farmers  sow  wheat 
instead  of  rye,  as  being  stronger  in  the  stem,  but  besides 
its  being  more  expensive,  it  does  not  shoot  so  early  as  rye, 
nor  is  it  so  much  stronger  in  the  green  stem,  as  is  supposed. 
Oats  are  invariably  sown  amongst  spring  tares,  and  answer 
the  purpose  well. 

There  is  a  variety  of  rve  mentioned  by  continental  authors 
by  the  name  of  Seigle  de  la  St  Jean,  or  St.  JohnVdav  rye, 
because  it  grows  so  rapidly  that,  if  sown  about  St  John's 
Day  (24th  JTune),  it  will  be  fit  to  mow  green  by  the  middle 
of  September,  and  in  favourable  seasons  may  be  fed  off 
again  in  November,  without  preventing  its  giving  ample 
feed  in  spring,  and  a  good  crop  of  grain  at  the  next  harvest. 
It  might  be  advantageous  to  intro<luce  this  variety  into 
England,  if  it  bo  not  already  known.  There  is  no  doubt 
*•—  '^^re  are  varieties  of  the  same  kind  of  plants  which 
luch  mora  vigorous  vegetation  tlian  tliose  commonly 


cultivated;  and  the  introduction  of  them  wbefa  they  arc 
not  known  is  an  important  benefit  to  agriculture.  Thr 
celebrated  agriculturist  Du  Hamel  du  Monceau  mention* 
an  individual  who  bad  obtained,  from  one  sowmg.  t  r 
abundant  cuts  of  green  rje  for  cattle  in  two  years.  If  a  t 
green  plant  is  cut  down  before  the  fructification  u  r>>tn- 
pleted,  it  will  in  general  throw  out  fresh  stems ;  and  ui 
very  rich  soils  its  blossoming  may  thus  be  oontiuoaity  rv- 
tarded,  until  the  .roots  become  too  weak  to  force  socee»^.^c 
stems. 

When  the  land  is  in  good  heart  and  dean  after  wLc^:- 
harvest,  it  may  be  expeditiously  cultivated  by  means  •'  i 
strong  scarifier,  such  as  that  lately  invented  by  Mr.  Bidii 
or  some  similar  instrument,  which  opens  the  soil  setvr. 
inches  deep,  without  turning  it  over;  and  rye  niay  i>o 
sown  immediately,  without  using  the  plough.  This  u  m 
immense  saving  of  time  and  labour,  as  four  or  at  nw^i 
six  horses  will  completely  stir  ten  acres  of  land  tn  a  rUv 
which  may  thus  be  immediately  sown  before  the  «)i»  •! 
is  out  of  the  field,  or  fit  to  be  carried.  A  week  gait.-  I 
in  the  time  of  sowing  may  make  all  the  difference  i^ 
tween  a  crop  which  can  be  eaten  off  before  winter  si.i 
one  which  will  only  be  fit  for  the  sheep  in  the  suicw-'i 
ing  spring.  The  weeds  which  may  spring  up  with  t-.c 
rye  will  either  be  choked  by  its  luxuriance,  or  at  all  ere mi 
will  never  shed  their  seeds,  oeing  mown  or  fed  off  with  i:.e 
rye,  and  the  roots  ploughed  in  the  next  year.    The  la;^/ 

Kerennial  roots  will  thus  be  more  easily  taken  out  b\  t!  i 
arrows,  and  all  the  annual  weeds  will  be  destroyed. 
Although  the  value  of  rye  as  a  green  crop  is  fuUy  .-« 
mitted  in  England,  very  little  is  grown  for  food  or  <  - 
tillation,  yet  on  some  poor  soils,  where  wheat  aod  hxi)  « 
are  now  often  sown  with  a  very  poor  return,  and  Jt  « 
great  expense  of  manure,  rye  and  ouckwbeat  would  ^wc 
a  much  greater  clear  profit,  and  would  require  much  'r>i 
manuring:  and  where  there  are  not  ready  means  of  m. 
proving  the  soil  by  claying  or  marling  the  cultivation  •. 
rye  would  be  found  most  advantageous;  and,  fay  mean»  •>. 
sheep,  very  poor  sandy  soils  might  thus  be  made  profit«il  \, 
Rye  is  subject  to  most  of  the  diseases  which  attack  t;.. 

giants  of  the  family  of  the  Graminete,  such  aa  mat,  ta\\tU  •*. 
umt  ear,  and  smut-ball.  These  diseases  are  descril>ed  in  u 
article  Wheat.  But  there  is  one  remarkable  disease,  wbtt .'. 
although  sometimes  found  in  wheat,  is  much  more  c^t- 
monly  observed  in  rye.    It  is  called  the  ergot,  the  Frc:*<. 
name  of  a  cock's  spur,  which  the  diseased  graiu  resem)  .« 
in  shape.    [Ergot.]    By  some  perversion  of  the  vital  U.:»- 
tions  of  the  plant,  the  embr}*o  or  germen,  instead  of  grow  r . 
into  a  regular  seed  filled  with  farina,  shoots  out  alon^  h\  c^ 
fungus-like  substance,  several  times  the  length  of  a  oomiix/ 
seed,  which  rises  above  the  chaff,  and  has  the  appearand*  • ' 
a  slender  pyramid,  slightly  bent  on  one  aide.  This  subsui  tx 
is  soft,  and  easily  broken  or  cut,  and  is  untfonn  in  its.  io:t  • 
nal  texture,  without  any  husk  or  skin  over  it    If  it  «•  -v 
merely  the  loss  of  the  grain  of  which  tlie  eigot  takes  the  pUv  - 
the  mischief  occasioned  by  this  disease  would  be  comp:.:>- 
tively  tritling,  but  this  fungus,  when  taken  intemaUy,  mi\«  i 
with  the  rye  flour  converted  into  bread,  has  a  moat  powvr.u 
and  deleterious  effect  on  the  animal  frame.    When  token  i. 
any  considerable  quantity,  it  produces  the  moat  ilieadfii]  «i  <-« 
eases.    This  was  first  observed  in  France^  where  a  ^..t 
scarcity  from  the  failure  of  the  crops,  aecompenied  wiib  i 
more  than  usual  production  of  the  ergot  in  rye,  obliged  tl « 
poorer  inhabitanU  of  certain  districts  to  make  breed  fn>m 
diseased  rye.     The  consequences  were  honrid  to  behoi'i ; 
their  limbs  rotted  and  separated  from  the  trunk  hcfc^rv 
death  relieved  them  from  their  misery.     The  ignorai.t 
ascribed  it  to  witchcraft,  but  experiments  made  on  anmi^'t 
by  feeding  them  on  ergotted  rye,  soon  showed  the  leel  cau^- 
A  similar  effect  is  recorded,  and  supposed  to  have  been  p^  • 
duced  by  the  ergot  of  wheat  on  a  family  in  the  parish  '  f 
WaUisham.  Suffolk,  in  1 762,  of  which  an  aoeoant  apprirf^: 
in  the  'Philosophical  Transactions*  for  1762,  and  which  .« 
mentioned  by  Professor  Henslow,  of  Cambridge,  in  a  p.<' 
on  the  diseases  of  wheat,  in  the  'Journal  of  the  Rnti. 
AgrieuHural  Society  of  England'  (vol.  ii.  No.  I,  page  ir«. 

The  extraordinary  effects  of  the  eigot  of  rye*  have  nta<io  t 
the  subject  of  experiments  in  medicine,  and  it  has  U-  n 
found  extremely  useful  in  certain  cases  of  protracted  u 
hour.  It  is  consequently  become  an  article  ofcoimacrrr  >• 
a  drug,  and  imported  ftom  the  Continent  By  an  atien-  .-r 
observation  of  the  circumstancea  whidi  Aivour  this  di^a^i^ 
in  the  rye^  it  might  be  profltable  to  cultivate  the  pbnt  cs- 
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pressly  for  f  be  ergot  it  produces.  The  seed  which  grows  on 
ibe  same  ear  with  the  ergot  might  be  selected  for  seed,  and 
a  ould  wet  soil,  with  au  ungenial  aspect,  might  be  chosen  as 
ino»t  likely  to  perpetuate  the  disease.  The  ergot  is  sold  by 
druggists  at  from  ten  to  twenty  shillings  per  ounce,  so  that, 
Uotily  a  pound  of  ergot  could  be  collected,  it  would  be  worth 
more  than  the  produce  in  sound  grain  of  ah  acre  of  the  best 
bud.  At  all  events,  it  will  well  repay  the  trouble  of  pick- 
ing out  the  ergot  from  the  rye.  where  it  is  infected,  and  it  is 
ca?»ity  discovered,  before  reaping,  from  its  prominence  and 
bUrk  colour. 

RYE-GRASS,  sometimes  called  Ray-Grasa^  is'one  of  the 
most  common  of  the  artificial  grasses ;  it  is  of  the  family  of 
the  Uraminea  of  the  genus  Lolium,    There  are  several 
^aritfties,  some  annual  and  others  perennial,  some  producing 
4  rtrong  juicy  grass,  and  others  a  small  diminutive  plant. 
Tiiese  varieties  arise  chiefly  from  difference  of  soU,  climate, 
and  cultivation.    In  the  convertible  system  of  husbandry, 
t)e-gra$s  performs    a  very  essential  part,    especially  the 
pTcunial  surt,  which,  mixed  with  different  varieties  of 
clover  and  other  grass-seeds,  produces  a  rich  and  close  her- 
Uge,  which  may  be  either  mown  for  hay  or  depastured.   lu 
the  course  of  two  or  three  years  the  land  is  so  much  re- 
cruited by  the  extention  of  the  roots,  and  by  the  dung  and 
urine  of  the  animals,  that,  without  dung  from  the  yard,  it 
w  Jl  produce  one  or  two  very  good  crops.    When  clover  is 
»ovu  10  remain  only  one  year,  the  annual  variety  of  rye- 
grass is  frequently  sown  with  it.    It  adds  to  the  weight  of 
the  hay,  and  the  stems  of  the  rye-grass  are  a  good  corrective 
to  the  richness  of  the  clover,  when  they  are  given  to  horses 
j:i  a  greeu  stale  ;  but  when  the  hay  is  intended  for  the  Lon- 
■ini  market,  or  that  of  any  of  the  great  mercantile  towns, 
the  tradesmen  and  carmen  prefer  the  pure  clover  hay, 
tlunkiiig  it  more  nutritious.     Some  farmers  also  who  culti- 
\4te  their  land  on  the  Norfulk  system,  have  a  prejudice 
j,;iiOAt  rye-grass,  as  being  unfavourable  to  the  succeeding 
aap  of  wheat.    Accordingly,  when  they  have  a  layer  of 
rie-s^TBSS,  instead  of  clover  (because  the  clover,  having  been 
luo  often  repeated,  fails  in  the  end),  thev  oAen  take  peas  or 
liTML^  between  the  rye-grass  and  the  wheat.  'This  accords 
vith  theory ;  for  when  the  rye-grass  completes  its  fructifica- 
xuiiXy  even  if  the  seed  is  not  ripe,  it  has  a  deteriorating  effect 
uQ  ;he  soil  similar  to  that  of  a  white  crop,  and  therefore  a 
je^amijious  crop  should  succeed  it.  Many  farmers,  without 
wciog  able  to  give  any  reason,  assert,  from  experience  alone, 
ttui  wheat  taken  after  rye-grass  is  more  subject  to  accident 
ur  tailure  than  after  red  clover.    This  is  not  the  case  when 
the  r>'e-grass  has  been  depastured,  but  in  the  convertible 
•Wcm  generally  adopted  in   Scotland  oats  are    usually 
ywn  when  the  grass  is  broken  up,  because  an  abundant 
'•op  lA  obtained  on  a  single  ploughing;  and  the  land  re> 
>uues  stirring  to  produce  a  good  crop  of  wheat,  which  is 
I J  ken  in  preference  after  beans  or  early  turnips. 

Different  varieties  of  rye-gross  have  been  reeommended  at 
v&rtous  times;  one  which  goes  by  the  name  of  Paceya  rye- 
zraa*  bas  kept  its  reputation  as  a  perennial  grass  for  a  Jong 
Mue.  The  Italian  rye-grass,  well  known  in  the  South  of 
i*:ance,  in  Switzerland,  and  in  Germany,  is  a  native  of  Lom- 
uardy,  where  it  grows  most  luxuriantly  and  rapidly  by 
uuraiis  of  irrigation.  There  is  no  grass  which  so  soon  forms 
I  vater-meodow.  It  has  been  brought  into  notice  in  Eng- 
bod  witliin  a  few  years,  in  consequence  of  small  parcels  of 
Uie  seed  having  been  brought  over  by  individuals  who  ad- 
Aired  its  qualities ;  and  it  has  borne  the  cold  and  wet  win- 
tnft  of  Britain  better  than  might  have  been  expected.  On 
r^rb  moiat  land  it  grows  most  rapidly  and  luxuriantly.  It 
riU  War  several  cuttings  in  a  season.  The  writer  of  this 
«r:icle  has  bad  two  perfect  cropa  of  seed  from  the  same  plants 
.b  one  year,  the  first  in  June  and  the  second  in  October,  both 
l«;fectly  ripe  and  heavy.  Those  who  have  paid  attention  to 
ilic  cultivation  of  rye-grass  think  highly  of  it.  This  grass 
;n9w&  much  more  rapidly  in  apring  than  any  other  grass, 
&:4d  i»  so  much  relished  by  cattle,  that  they  scarcely  aUow  a 
:-ngIe  stem  to  spring  up.  A  small  space  in  a  layer  being 
fc.wn  with  Italian  rye-grass,  may  be  distinguished  in  the 
Fa»tnre  by  its  superior  green  colour  and  its  very  dose  pile ; 
ud  the  cattle  will  always  be  found  there,  as  long  as  there 
*  the  leatfl  bite  for  them.  It  may  be  advantageously  sown 
•J  autumn  with  the  Trifolium  incarnatum,  and  tojgether 
:tev  will  give  mueh  early  green  food  in  spring.  It  may  be 
%  question,  whether  this  is  preferable  to  sowing  rye;  but  it 
«£#r«ls  a  variety^  and  on  some  soils  may  produce  earlier  and 
i&ore  abundant  feed  for  lambs.    When  Italian  rye-grass  is 


sown  by  itself,  and  allowed  to  go  to  seed,  it  becomes  thin 
after  the  first  year,  from  many  of  the  plants  dying  oflT :  it  may 
therefore  be  prudent  to  mix  some  other  kinds  of  grasses  with 
it,  which  will  supply  its  place  where  it  is  worn  out.  It  is  a 
roost  excellent  practice  to  sow  Italian  rye-grass  on  old  mea- 
dows and  pastures,  at  the  time  when  they  are  recruited  with 
compost  or  earth.  If  they  are  well  harrowed  or  scarified, 
and  the  rye-grass  be  sown  before  the  roller  goes  over  them, 
the  succeeding  crop  of  bay  will  be  much  increased  in  quan- 
tity and  improved  in  qualify.  On  water-meadows,  which 
require  renovation,  this  grasps  is  invaluable,  being  early, 
rapid  in  growth,  and  very  abundant  when  irrigated.  We 
have  seen  hay  made  in  July  from  a  newly  made  water* 
meadow  sown  with  Italian  rye-grass  in  March.  This  was  at 
Mr.  De  Fcllenberg,  at  Hofwyl,  near  Berne,  in  Switzerland. 
Mr.  J.  Rodwell,  at  Alderton  Hall,  near  Woodbridge,  in  Suf- 
folk, cultivates  the  Italian  rye-grass  for  seed  to  a  large  extend 
and  with  creat  success. 
RYE-HOUSE  PLOT.  [Russell,  LordWm] 
RYE,  SPURRED.    [Ergot.] 

RYMER,  THOMAS,  the  learned  editor  of  the  great 
collection  of  documents  relating  to  the  transactions  of  Eng- 
land with  foreign  powers,  popularly  known  as  '  Rymer's 
Fcedera,'  was  one  of  many  sons  of  Ralph  Rymer,  of  the 
neighbourhood  of  Northallerton,  who  had  rendered  himself 
obnuxious  to  the  Royalists  in  the  Commonwealth  times  in 
his  office  of  Sequestrator,  and  becoming  implicated  in  the 
northern  insurrection  of  1663,  was  thereupon  executed. 
Tiiomas  was  born  in  1638  or  1639,  and  educated  under  an 
excellent  schoolmaster  at  the  grammar-school  of  Northaller- 
ton, where  he  was  class-fellow  with  the  learned  Dr.  George 
Hickes.  He  was  removed  to  Sidney  College,  Cambridge, 
and  was  entered  of  Gray's  Inn  in  1666. 

He  does  not  appear  to  have  attained  any  eminence  in  the 
law.  He  rather  devoted  himself  to  polite  literature,  till  ho 
was  named  the  historiographer  ro^al,  and  appointed  editor , 
of  the  *  FcBdero.'  His  first  publication  is  a  play,  published  in 
1677,  entitled  *  Edgar,  or  the  English  Monarch.*  This  was 
followed  in  the  next  year  by  his  letter  to  Fleetwood  Shep- 
herd, '  The  Tragedies  of  the  Last  Age  considered  and  exa- 
mined by  the  Practice  of  the  Antients  and  by  the  Common 
Sense  of  all  Ages.*  In  1683  appeared  his  translation  of  the 
Life  of  Nicius,  by  Plutarch,  which  is  found  in  the  collection 
of  the  *  Lives  translated  into  English  by  several  Hands.'  In 
1684  he  published  a  tract  on  the  antiauity,  power,  and  de- 
cay of  Parliament,  which  was  reprinted  in  1 714,  on  occasion 
of  the  expulsion  of  Richard  Steele,  Esq.,  the  member  for 
Stockbridge.  In  1693  he  published  *  A  short  View  of  Tra- 
gedy ;  its  Original  Excellency  and  Corruption :  with  some 
Reflections  on  Shukespear  and  other  practitioners  for  the 
Stage.'  This  is  the  work  in  which  be  attacks  some  of 
Shakspere*s  tragedies  in  a  manner  ludicrously  absurd.  In 
1694  appeared  his  translation  of  Mens.  Rapin's '  Reflections 
on  Aristotle's  Treatise  of  Poesie.'  There  are  other  minor 
tracts  by  him,  among  which  is  probably  to  be  reckoned  the 
*  Life  of  Thomas  Hobbes,'  printed  'apud  Eleutherium  Angli- 
cum  sub  signo  Veritatis,  1681.' 

On  December  23,  1692,  he  was  made  historiographer 
royal,  a  post  which  had  been  held  by  Shadwell  and  Dryden. 
The  salary  was  200/.  per  annum.  There  was  at  that  time  a 
scheme  for  publishing  a  corpus  of  the  documents  which 
remain  connected  with  the  transactions  between  England 
and  other  states.  It  was  intended  that  it  should  be  a  lai^ 
and  comprehensive  work,  honourable  to  the  English  nation* 
and  useful  to  the  historical  inquirers,  not  only  of  England 
but  of  all  other  countries.  The  patrons  of  this  magnificent 
design  were  Montagu,  who  was  afterwards  earl  of  Halito, 
and  Lord  Somers.  The  execution  of  it  was  committed  to 
Rymer.  His  duties  were  twofold:  first,  to  collect  the  instru- 
ments themselves,  which  were  to  be  found  chiefly  in  the 
chronicles  and  in  the  depositaries  of  public  records,  particu- 
larly the  Tower  of  London  and  the  Chapter- House  at  West- 
minster ;  secondly,  to  print  accurate  copies  of  them.  The 
first  volume  appeared  in  1 7  03,  and  it  was  followed  by  others 
in  quick  succession,  the  later  volumes  being  carried  through 
die  press  by  Sanderson,  who  had  assisted  Rymer  almost 
from  the  beginning. 

The  work  did  not  disappoint  the  expectations  of  the  pub- 
lic. It  entirely  changed  the  face  of  the  histories  of  our  own 
country,  as  may  be  seen  by  Rapin's  History,  and  it  was 
bailed  with  great  satisfaction  by  all  the  historical  writers  of 
Europe. 
I^orge  as  the  work  was,  there  have  been  three  editions  of 
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it.  A  fourth  was  tindertaken  by  the  CuramiMbners  on  the 
Pubhc  Records,  in  which  it  was  proposed  to  incorporate  other 
documents,  which  had  been  diMX}vered  since  the  time  of 
Rymer.  This  edition  extendi  only  to  the  close  of  the  reign 
of  Edward  III. 

There  are  in  the  British  Museum  a  great  number  of  tran- 
soripta  of  documents  made  under  Rymer*a  direction  not 
usea  in  his  work. 

Notwithstanding  h'n  appointment  of  historiographer,  and 
whatever  remuneration  he  might  receive  for  his  labours  on 
the  *  Foedera,'  Rymer  became  exceedingly  poor  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  life,  and  died  December  14,  1714,  in  Arundel 
Street,  in  the  Strand,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St. 
Clement  Danes. 

RYNCHiBA.  [ScoLOPACiD*.] 

RYNCHOPS.  the  name  assigned  by  LtnniDus  to  a  genua 
of  aquatic  palmipede  birds.  The  word  would  be  more  cor- 
rectly written  Rhynchops  (puyx«c)»  and  indeed  is  so  spelled  by 
roost  ornithologists ;  but  the  word  stands  in  the  last  edition 
of  the  Systema  ^a/tir<P,  published  byLinnnus,  as  it  appears 
at  the  head  of  this  article,  and  the  genus  is  arranged  at  the 
end  of  iheAnsereSf  coming  immediately  after  Sterna^  which 
last  is  preceded  by  Larus. 

Latham  placed  the  form  among  the  Rilmipedes  with  short 
feet;  and  Lac6p^de,  in  the  first  sulxlivision  of  the  first  divi- 
sion of  bis  second  subclass,  which  last  consists  of  those  birds 
which  have  the  lower  parts  of  the  leg  denuded  of  feathers, 
or  many  toes  united  by  a  wide  membrane.  Rynchppi 
appears  in  his  twenty-fourth  order,  containing  the  web- 
footed  birds  which  have  the  bill  straight  and  compressed, 
immediately  before  the  Divert  ( Urinator,  Colymbus,  &c.). 

M.  Dumeril  arranged  it  among  his  family  Lonjp'pennes, 
ox  MacropUreSt  in  the  order  Rdmipedes,  Illiger  also  places 
it  amona;  his  Longipennes  (in  company  with  Sterna  and 
Larus),  m  his  order  Naiatores, 

Cuvier  places  it  also  among  the  Longipennes  (order  /W- 
mipedes\  immediately  after  the  Terns  and  Noddies. 

M.  Vieillot  sives  it  a  position  among  the  fourth  family 
{Pelagiam)  of  nis  first  tribe  ( Teleopodes)  of  his  order  Naia- 
tores. 

In  M.TemmincWs  method  it  appears  in  the  order  Palmi- 
pedes, near  the  Terns  and  Gulls. 

Mr.  Vigors  observes  that  Phaeton  [Tropic  Biro],  which 
belongs  to  the  Mecamdne,  bears  a  considerable  resemblance 
in  general  appearance  dnd  habits  to  the  Sterna  of  Linnsus ; 
and  he  enters  the  family  of  Laridte  by  means  of  the  la&t- 
mentioned  genus,  with  which,  he  remarks,  Rynchops  most 
intimately  accords  in  habits  and  external  characters,  not- 
withstanuing  the  dissimilitude  of  the  bill. 

M.  Ijitreille  places  the  genus  next  to  the  Terns  and 
Noddies,  at  the  end  of  the  Longipennes,  the  third  family  of 
his  Palmipedes. 

The  Prmce  of  Canino  arranges  the  form  at  the  head  of 
his  family  Longipennes,  in  the  order  Anseres,  immediately 
before  Sterna  ^Specchio  Comparativo),  In  the  Birds  qf 
Europe  and  North  America  he  makes  Rhyncopsinee  the 
first  subfamily  of  the  Laridue,  and  places  it  immediately 
preceding  the  Sternince.  One  genus  only  (Rhyncops)  be- 
longs to  the  Rhyncopsinru, 

Mr.  Swainson  (Classification  qf  Birds)  makes  Rynehops 
a  subgenus  of  Sterna,  which  last  he  i)laces  at  the  head  of 
the  family  Laridce,  and  he  arranges  Rynehops-  between  the 
subeenera  Pftaeton  and  Gavia. 

Mr.  G.  R.  Gray  {List  of  the  Genera  <\f  Birds)  arranges 
RhyneopsintB,  with  its  single  genus  Rhyncops,  as  the  third 
subfamily  o{  i\ie  Laridte,  placing  it  between  the  subfamilies 
Larin€B  and  Steminee. 

Generic  Character. — Bill  longer  than  the  head,  straight 
or  nearly  so,  compressed,  and  in  form  resembling  the  blade 
of  a  knife,  truncated,  and  with  the  appearance  of  having  been 
broken  at  the  point;  upper  mandible  much  shorter  than  the 
lower,  and  with  a  groove  into  which  the  lower  mandible  is 
received ;  nostrils  marginal,  median.  Feet  moderately  long. 
Blender.     fVings  very  long;  the  first  quills  longest. 

The  extraordinary  structure  of  the  bill  in  this  bird  imme- 
diately fixes  the  attention.  In  appearance  it  looks,  at  first 
sight,  like  a  worn  or  imperfect  organ :  in  reality  it  is  an  in- 
strument of  the  nicest  adjustment  as  applicable  to  the  pur- 
poses which  it  has  to  execute.  Buffon,  as  was  too  frequently 
his  wont,  condemns  an  organization  which  he  did  not  un- 
derstand and  indeed  oould  never  have  accurately  examined. 
*The  bird  named  Bee  en-ciseaux  (Scissor-billX*  says  this 
•loqttwt  but  hasty  writer  *  can  neither  bite  on  the  side  of 
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I  the  bill  nor  pick  up  anytliing  before  it,  nor  peck  Has^atA^, 
its  bdl  being  composed  of  two  excessively  unequal  psc**- . 
the  lower  mandible,  which  is  elongated  and  prujic:..: 
(avanc^e)  beyond  all  proportion,  much  exceeds  the  ti}>>  • 
mandible,  which  only  falls  upon  it  like  a  rasoron  iu  i...  . 
In  order  to  reach  anything  and  seize  it  with  so  defecttx  <*  .i 
organ,  the  bird  is  reduced  to  skim  the  surface  of  the  w^  • 
itnies,  and  to  plough  it  with  the  lower  part  of  ih<- 
plunged  in  the  water  so  as  to  catch  the  fi»li  be'.QW  an*! 
it  as  the  bird  passes.  It  is  from  ihin  manege,  or  rather  f. 
this  necesrary  and  painful  (p^niblc)  exercise,  the  ot\\ 
which  could  enable  it  to  live,  that  the  bird  has  reccivci  :: 
name  of  Coupeur  (Teau  (cut- water)  from  some  obMrrxv-N. 
whilst  the  name  of  Seissor-bill  has  been  intended  to  |  •  ...t 
out  the  manner  in  which  the  two  unequal  mandibles  t>f  .y 
bill  fall  one  upon  the  other;  of  these,  the  lower,  bollou<'-l 
into  a  gutter  with  two  elevated  trenchant  edges,  recvi\*<i 
the  upper,  which  is  fashioned  like  a  blade  (lame).'  Ht.t:>:i 
then  quotes  Ray  in  proof  of  this  supiiosed  struciur  . 
*  Maxilla  superior  inferiore  mult6  brevior,  et  in  illam.  ut 
novacula  in  manubrium  suum,  incidit.' 

Now  the  structure  is  the  very  reverse.  The  upper  m  iv 
dible  at  its  base  overlaps  the  lower  with  its  cd^es ;  but  ''.  c 
upper  edge  of  the  under  mandible,  which  oonsi»ts  c.f  a 
thin  flattenefl  plate  or  blade,  is  received  in  a  croovc  w  la 
elevated  sharp  edges,  on  the  lower  surface  of  the  of^tr 
mandible:  thi«  groove  diverges  at  the  base,  and  thu»»  c*uitA-« 
to  overlap  the  lower  at  the  gape  as  above  noticed.  We  >:..  i 
presently  see  how  effectunlly  this  apparently  uncouth  in»tr  • 
ment  is  adapted  to  the  necessities  of  the  animal.  CaU'.'j^ 
indeed  justly  speaks  of  it  as  '  a  wonderful  work  of  nnh.t*.' 
and  accurately  describes  it.  *Thc  under  mandible/  >d^« 
he,  *  is  more  compressed  than  the  upper,  and  very  thin,  )••  tu 
edges  being  as  sharp  as  a  knife,  and  is  almost  an  tn*  U 
longer  than  the  upper  mandible,  which  ha^  a  narrow  t;ro 
or  channel  into  which  the  upper  edge  of  the  lower  mand 
shuts.*  Yet  BuflTon,  who  quotes  Catesby,  gives  the  errun 
ous  description  above  noticed. 
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Bin  of  Rynehops. 


Bill  of  Ryncbops  ;  the  manUibli'*  cliisrtl,  unti  »jcu  fruin  lm-<!o* 

Example,  Rynehops  nigra. 

Description.— Male. —  About  19  inches  in  length  ;  t:r 
closed  wings  extend  beyond  the  tail  four  inches*  j't: 
stretch  44  inches.  Length  of  the  lower  mandible  4|  tncht  <• . 
of  the  upper  3^ ;  both  red,  tinged  with  orange,  and  tipp«*  t 
with  black.  Uppsr  part  of  the  head,  neck,  back,  a*.  -. 
scapulars  black ;  wings  tlie  same*  except  the  secon^lur.'  >, 
which  are  white  on  their  inner  vanes,  and  also  tipped  «:- 1 
white.  Tail  forked,  the  two  middle  f^fathers  about  j*. 
inch  and  a  half  shorter  than  the  exterior  ones,  all  bU«  •^. 
broadly  edged  on  either  side  with  white:  tail-eowrt^  wi.*  .• 
on  the  outer  sides,  black  in  the  middle.  Front,  cho  k* 
and  neck  below  the  eye,  throat,  breast,  and  all  the  lun^' 
parts  white.    Legs  and  webbed  feet  red-lead  colour. 

Female  only  16  inches  long,  and  39  in  alar  atretch ;  M*t);- 
lar  with  the  male  in  plumage,  except  in  the  tail,  which  i: 
white-shafted  and  broadly  centred  with  black.* 

There  are  oblique  strioD  on  the  lower  mandible,  which  br 
come  most  apparent  in  the  dead  and  dry  spedmeo. 

•.The  datcriptioa  is  slaost  eDUrelr  NattdTs. 
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Hr.  Nuttall  tlalet  Ihat  the Cut-iTBter,  or  BiKck  Skimmer, 
is  EL  bird  of  passage  in  the  United  Blitei,  appearing;  in  New 
Jenny  (to  tlie  north  of  the  sea-cout  of  which  he  b«Ueves  it 
ii  unknown)  Trom  ill  Iropical  quarters  corlf  in  Muy ;  and 
hs  Ihinka  that  it  pTubably  pastes  the  breeding  teason  Rioiig 
tiie  whale  of  the  southern  coast  of  the  Unitral  Slates.  In 
Ne*  Jersey  it  *  resides  and  breeds  in  its  favourite  haunts, 
alun^  the  low  sand-bars  and  dry  Ilata  of  the  strand  in  the 
immediate  rininjiy  of  the  ocean.  Their  nests  have  been 
fumid  alonu  the  shores  of  Cape  May  about  the  beginning  of 
June,  and  consist  of  a  mere  hollow  scratched  out  in  the 


and  three  quarters  to  two  inches  by  one  inch  and  a  ouartLT, 
and  nearly  pure  white,  marked  almost  all  over  with  large 
umber-brown  blotches  and  dashes  of  two  shades,  and  other 
faint  ones  atipoaring  beneath  the  surface.  In  some  eggs 
these  particuiur  blotches  arc  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in 
length.  As  the  birds,  Itko  the  terns  and  gulls,  to  which 
tbcy  are  allied,  remain  gregarious  tbrough  the  breeding 
seaM)n,  it  is  possible  to  collect  half  a  bushel  or  more  of  the 
e^Rs  from  a  single  sand-bar,  within  the  compasi  of  half  an 
acre ;  and  though  not  very  palatable,  they  are  still  eaten  by 
ihe  iiihabilanta  of  the  coast.  The  female  only  sits  on  her 
nest  during  the  night,  or  iu  wet  and  stormy  weather ;  but 
ihe  young  remain  for  several  weeks  before  they  acquire  the 
full  use  of  their  wings,  and  are  during  that  period  usai- 
duously  fed  by  both  parents;  at  first  they  are  scarcely  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  sand  by  the  similarity  of  their  colour, 
and  during  this  period  may  often  be  seen  basking  in  the 
sun,  and  spreading  out  their  winpa  upon  the  warm  beach. 
The  pair,  retiring  to  the  south  in  September,  or  as  soon  as 
their  young  are  prepared  for  their  voya<;e. raise  but  a  single 
brood  in  the  season.'  UVanual  nf  the  Omilhology  of  the 
United  States  and  of  Canada,  vol.  ii.) 

The  came  author  stales  that  this  species  is  met  with  in 
the  equatorial  regions  of  America,  where  It  is  resident  as 
ftirasSurinam,but  never  penetrates  into  the  Interior,  being, 
[iroperly  tpeaking,  an  oceanic  genus. 


M.  Lesson  remarks  thai,  though  this  bird  closely  ap- 
proaches the  species  belonging  to  Ihe  Antilles,  it  is  still 
possible  that  it  may  be  distinct  from  it. 

RYOTS,  the  name  by  which  the  cultivators  of  the  Boll 
in  Hindustan  are  designated.  The  social  and  economical 
condition  of  the  ryots  pre=eiila  kcveral  peculiar  features, 
which  form  an  interesting  subject  of  inquiry  fui  the  political 
economist. 

The  ryot*  pay  rent  out  of  Ihe  produce  of  their  land  to  a 
■ovureicn  proprietor,  and,  so  lung  lu  they  pay  the  rent  de- 
manded of  them,  have  a  claim  to  the  continued  occupation 
at  the  land.  Thii  indeed  is  the  condition  of  the  cullivalon 
of  land,  not  only  in  Hindustan,  but  in  all  Asiatic  countries. 
In  jpeaking  Ihen  of  ryots,  wo  speak  of  the  cullivalora  of 
land  thioughout  Asia. 

The  economical  oondiilou  of  the  Asiatic  cultivator  mav  be 
described  as  being  made  up  of  the  three  following  circiim- 
slances:  — 1.  He  is  an  hereditary  occupier,  or,  in  other 
words,  has  an  hereditary  claim  to  the  occupation  of  the  land 
which  hu  ciiltivalos.  :;.  The  amount  of  rent  which  he 
pays   b,  in   practice,  duleriulned   by  the  sovereign  power. 

■^here  exists  a  UHcilKr  of  classes  iniermediale  IwWeeu 
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the  hereditary  occupier  and  the  Kn-erei^  ■!!  nliiM  la 
various  portions  of  the  rereniM  which  is  yieldod  by  the  Lartd. 
but  none  having  any  proprietary  right  The  numfarr  of 
these  iulermediale  classes,  arising  out  of  the  tetKlenoy  vt  i\\ 
offices  connected  with  the  land  to  become  heredilary.  Iji 
contributed  greatly  to  Ihe  ignorance  prevalent  amung 
Europeans  of  the  position  of  Asiatic  cultivator!. 

Such  being  Ihe  eeneral  features  of  the  econonietl  cmdi- 
lion  of  the  ryot,  nis  actual  position  necewanly  deprndt 
most  on  the  amount  of  rent  paid  by  him  to  the  aotemgii, 
and  the  manner  in  which  Ihe  tent  is  paid. 

The  amount  of  rent  was  fixed  by  the  laws  of  Honu  at  a 
sixth,  en  eighth,  or  a  twelfth  of -the  crops,  accoiding  to  dif- 
ferences in  the  soil,  in  the  degree  oflabcnir  neccMtry  lo  rui- 
llvate  it,  and  in  the  general  prosperity  of  disiricli ;  hu:  m 
limes  of  urgent  necessity,  of  war  or  invasion,  (he  sane  lawi 
allowed  the  king  lo  take  even  so  much  a*  a  fourth.  (Intti- 
Uitet  qf  Afenu,  c.  HI,  130 ;  x.  ilB,  I2D.)  A  sixih  part  if 
the  produce  had  come  to  be  the  uniform  tax  iu  Hindu'<ijn. 
when  the  Mohammedans  become  its  msMcr*.  fS^fi-i 
tala.t  But  we  find  in  Strabo,  that  when  ^exandL-r  in- 
vaded India,  a  fourth  of  the  produce  was  grnerally  laVc-n 
as  ront.  The  despotic  sovereigns  of  the  East  did  nM 
long  continue  to  observe  their  antient  laws,  somaiimn 
openly  violating  them,  at  other  times  evading  Ihrtn  by 
a  resort  to  indirect  taxation.  Indeed  before  the  Molisin- 
medan  period  there  are  instances  of  oppression  by  M  iri-<u 


The  form  in  which  the  rent  is  paid  has  even  a  greater  in- 
fluence on  the  condition  of  the  rj'ot  tlian  its  amounl.  In 
antient  times  the  rent  was  always  paid  in  produock  Wln-n 
ever,  in  later  limes,  it  has  been  demanded  In  moner,  itir 
efiects  have  been  ruinous  to  the  ryot,  chiefly  owing  to  ik 
want  of  mnrkelB.  When  the  ryot  is  compelled  to  pai  m 
money,  which,  owing  lo  the  want  of  a  ready  markM.  he  hu 
a  difficulty  in  doing,  his  obvious  resort  is  to  a  mooej-landct. 
The  money  which  he  borrows  for  the  porpoae  of  relievinf 
himself  of  immediate  difficulty  is  borrowed  at  a  hi^ta  rate<( 
interest.  The  immeiliate  difficulty  is  thus  got  nd  of  at » 
great  sacriSco,  and  the  ryot  become*  dependenl  on  ibc 
money-lender.  In  villages  where  money-payment  is  adoplnl. 
Ihe  money-lender  is  generally  the  parly  coDttaclinE  ai'ii 
tile  government  for  the  rents  (the  AToAamffn);  and  wi-.r 
he  suddenly  to  leave  Ihe  village,  taking  with  hin  hianpiigi. 
th«  village  would  be  ruined. 

Tlie  agency  by  means  of  wbieli  Ihe  renit  are  eollecic'l. 
though  less  important  than  the  form  of  payment,  has  aUi  i 
I'onstdetable  iiiHucnce  on  the  condition  of  the  ryot.  .Iu 
account  of  Ihe  system  of  agency  through  whieh  the  ciitrTt 
Indian  governments  collected  their  rents  from  tha  rvota,!!-! 
of  the  modillcalions  which  this  system  has  undetgooe  ut^n.'. 
the  British  sway,  will  here  bo  interesting. 

Under  the  antient  Indian  governments,  the  agents  of ::  < 
prince  10  whom  districts  were  assigned  ttausacted  imin-^ 
diately  with  the  ryots,  cither  singly  or  iu  villages.  T. ; 
latter  mode  was  the  mure  general,  by  which  the  govenir.  l  i  : 
leviefla  certain  sum  on  each  village,  and  left  it  totfae  vi,.  :.r, 
to  settle  the  individual  quotas  among  themselves.  The  ^  . 
lageswere  ko  manylittle  republics  or  corporations,  goier.'.-I 
in  the  following  manner; — There  was  a  nead  of  the  ii',!i;.-( 
Ifijtail),  originally  elective,  but  afterwards  hecBdilarr.  «  m  > 
united  in  his  pwn  peisou  Ihe  magistracy,  ihe  supenn'r^  - 
dence  of  the  police,  and  the  duties  of  collecting  tberevrnuT , 
a  registrar  {Curnum),  who  kept  the  accouati  of  cultnmt^or.. 
sales,  transfers,  rents,  contracts,  receipts,  and  di>bur>c- 
mentsj  and  a  number  of  other  officers,  conip(«head:i  ,; 
Brahmins  for  the  service  of  Ihe  gods  oswell  as  fbcducatn.  .. 
handle rafUmen,  inferior  minislert  of  police,  SiC  The  I .  . 
complement  of  these  officers  was  twenty-four ;  hut  all  1 1.- 
liiges  did  nut  contain  this  number.  Assignments  of  Idi.'I 
were  msde  lo  el!  these  officers,  which  they  held  taxficv 
Fees  paid  bv  the  ryols  furnished  additional  proHts. 

As  regards  the  payment  of  renta,  there  were  two  kin&  rf 
arrangement  prevailing  in  the  villages.  In  aome  vdl.i~-  • 
ihe  land  was  cultivated  in  common,  and  each  culiitai.  r 
had  a  share  of  the  produce  assigned,  according  lo  irnaia 
Fixed  rules;  these  were  called  bgaeharrg  (brolherhiv-i 
villages.  In  others  each  ryot  cultivated  separately  lus  av  u 
spot  of  land,  and  paid  rent  for  it  separately :  IbcEM  went  by 
the  name  of  pulterday  (partnership)  vdlat^ea. 

The  heads  of  villages  paid  Ihe  reuts  coUecIed  lolbe  hcs  S 
of  districts  ((faf  atUitart);  ibAe  again  W  ibv  headi    uf 
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RanelU  [Si|»hoiJoHtumafa] 

Itiiige  [Gunnery ;  Paijectilta] 

lliui-er,  2i»7 

K.in^'oun.  2U7 

R&  ixdaa,  298 

Raninians,  298 

Ranstiin,  298 

Ra.iuia,  21)9 

Ruiitiiu-ulacea!.  299 

Riiii«W8  VachfB,  299 

Rafiicrs  [RHptaturen ;  Raptoron] 

Rai>e  (law).  299 

RaiHJ  Cplaot).  299 

Raphuel.  RaiT'iiello  Sanzio,  301 

R:i/hanus,  .'^03 

Raphue,  303 

Rjphuc'.  Piocese,  303 

Raphtis  [])o-lu| 

Rapfn,  Paul  (le,  303 

Riiptatures,  304 

Rapt6rts,  304 

R.irel'uction,  304 
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Rasarius,  304 
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Ri^tadt,  :i05 

Rastall,  or  Rastell.  John,  305 

RiKtall   William,  306 

Rat,  306 
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Rathktrale  [Limerick] 

Rutio,  307 
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R'tiuttalisni,  310 

RatioM,    Prime  and    Ultimate, 

312 
Ratisbon,  314 
Rattle,  314 

Rattlesnake  [Viperiflce] 
Ritzebur);.  314 
Rauhe  Alp  [GennanyJ 
Riiuchwacke,  314 
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Ray.  John,  317 
Raynd    ur    Radiated    Animals, 

319 
Ra\mond,  Connts  [Lang^iedoc] 
Ravmtiiid  Lullv  [Lullv] 
Riyua',  AhU*.  319 
RaxorSJjeli  [Pyloridea,  p.  146] 
Rixzi,  320 
Ke,  in  Music,  321 
Re,  or  Rh6,  Ilo  de  [Charente  In- 

ferieu.e] 
Readiut;,  321 
Real  Estate  [Proi)erty] 
Rvaleju,  322 
Realgar  [Arsi'nic] 
Realists  [  Niiniiualists] 
R-aj.i.iij.  322 

R4.'UMUII,  ^V2.'S 

Rc4umur.  3i3 

Rihec,  324 

RvbeUidii  [St)verei);nty] 

RcbitUedo,    Bernardino,    Count 

of,  324 
Rebutter  [Pleading] 
Recaption  [Replevui] 
Recap! urt-  [PnxeJ 
Receipt,  324 
Reiviver.  3.4 
Receiver  [Retort] 
Recrss,  325 
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Reckoning  at  Sea,  326 
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Reronaoitsiancf ,  3'i9 
Record  (Law ),  330 
Recorde,  Robert,  330 
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Recorder  (Musical  Instrameat), 

332 
Records,  Public,  332 
Recovery,  Common,  339 
Recruiting,  340 
Rectangle,  340 
Rectification,  341 
Rector,  Rec  ory  [ Be nr ficej 
Reculver  [Kent] 
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Rf curvirobtra  [Avoset] 
Recusants,  342 
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Red  Lead  [Lead,  p.  370] 
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Redemption  [Atonement] 
Redemption,  Equity  of  [Mcrt- 

Redi,  Francesco,  346 

R£don  [lUe  et  Vilaine] 

Redoiida  [Montserrat] 

Redoubt,  346 

Redruth,  343 

Redstart  [Sylviads] 

Red(ictio  ad  Ab&uritum  [Absur- 
dum,  Rtductio  ad] 

Rediicii(n.349 

Reduction  into  Possession  [Pos- 
»e-sion] 

Reefs,  or  Coral  Rcofn,  349 

Ri-flection  [Optics] 

Reflecting    luKtiumenti    [Sex- 
tant] 

Refleciing     Telescope      [Tele- 
scojw] 

Reformation,  349 

Reformatioii,  Houses  of  [Punish- 
ment;  TrariKporta'ion] 

Refractiun.  Refrangiblity,  366 

Re'ri^erants,  356 

Refrigeration  of  the  Globe,  357 

Regalia,  357 

Regals,  353 

Rtgen,  the  Circle  of  the,  358 

Re^ensburg  [Ratii>b>>n] 

Regent,  Regency,  36S 

Reggio  [Mudeaa,  Duchy  of] 
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Rei;imenr,  358 
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Register,  Registration,    Regis- 
try, 360 

Re;;nter  Act  [Shipping] 

R6giiis  Morbus,  363 

Regiating.  3G3 

Regular  Clergy  [Cl*»rgy] 

Regular  Figures,  Pulvguns,  So- 
lid %  Polyhedrons,  363 

Regulus,     M.    Atilius     [Punic 
Wars] 

Refi^dus  [Syhiad;r] 

Rcgulus,  Htar,  36') 

Reicha,  Antoiuc.  365 

Rfichenbach,  3ti5 

Reirhenberg,  306 

Reichenhall,  366 

Rcid,  Dr.  Thomas..  3G6 

Reigate  [Surrey] 

Reiinarus,  H.  S.,  367 

Reims,  or  Rheiin«,  367 

Reiueke  FuchM,  3GS 

Rein^iiius,  Thomas,  369 

Reindeer  [Deer,  vol.  viii.,    p. 
354] 

Reinhold,  Eiumui,  370 
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I  Reiuhold.  K  asmus  (Sun),  .170 

Reiske,  J.  J,  371 

Reiske,  K.  C.,37l 

Rejoinder  [Pleailing] 

Relaud,  Adnan,  372 

Relation  (M  thematics),  372 

Relation,    Relational    [Notion, 
Notional] 

Relative  Magnitude  [Rat in] 

Relative  Motion  [Motion] 

Relative  Pronoun,  375 

Relator  [Information] 

Release,  375 

Relics,  377   ' 

Relief,  R^^lcvium,  377 

Relief  [Bakso  Rilievo] 

Religion.  377 

Remainder.  379 

Remains,  Organic  [Organic  Re- 
main ti] 

Rembrandt,  3S3 

Remembrancer :4,  384 

Reiniremont  [Vosges] 

R6mipes  [Hippa] 

Remo,  San  [San  Remo] 

Remonstrants  [PelJ^ians] 

Remy,  St.,  385 

Renaix,  385 

Renaudut,  Kns^biui,  385 

Rendsburg,  385 

R^n6  of  Anjou,  386 

Renfrew  (Renfrewshire] 

Renfrewsliire,  386 

Reniy  Guido  [Guido  Reni] 

Rennell,  Jaiues^  389 

Renues,  389 

Rennie,  John,  390 

Rent,  391 

Rent  (in  law),  393 

Renulfna  [Foraminifera,  vo^  z., 
p.  348] 

R6o!e,or  R£olle,  La  [Gironde] 

Reophax  [Foiaminifera,  vol.  x., 
p.  347] 

Repeating  Circle,  395 

Repetend,  400 

Replevin,  400 

Replication  [Pleading] 

Reporting  [Newspapers,  p.  195] 

Riports  (in  law),  402 

Reprieve,  403 

Reptiles,  403 

Republic,  411 

Republication  [Will] 

RepuUiun,  41 1 

Requeiit,  C<Hirts  of,  412 

Reipiiim,  412 

Rescript  [Rome — Roman  Lav] 

Rescue  (in  law),  412 

Res»ht  [Persia] 

Res  dual,  41 J 

Residual  Phenomenon,  413 

Residuiiry  Legatee  [  Legatee] 

Resigna'io.i  [Benifice] 

ReNin  [Turpentine] 

Rebfua  [Naples] 

Resiins,  413 

Resihtance,  413 

Resolution*  415 

Resolution,  in  Music  [Disconl ; 
Harmony] 

Respiration,  415 

Rispii&tor,  418 

Respondentia  [Bottomry] 

Rest,  iu  Music,  419 

Restiacea;,  419 

Restitution,  in  Law,  420 

Restorations,  420 

Resulting  Ci>e  [Use] 

Resuscitation,  420 

Retainer  [Executor;  Serjeant- 
at-LawJ 

Retardation  [Acceleration] 

Ret£|).ira  [Polypiaria] 

Retford,  East,  421 

Rethel,  421 

RetfculiiN  (Constellation),  422 

Reiffera.  422 

Retina  [Eye] 

Retinmsphaltum,  438 
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Reto:t,4i2 
Retrenchment.  422 
Retrograde,  423 
Return  of  Cat  tie,  421 
Return  of  WrtU.  4U 
Rets  [Loire  lufirirunr] 
Rett,  Caidinal  de,  423 
Reuchlin,  John,  424 
Reuss,  424 
Reutlingen,  425 
Reval,  ur  Revel,  425 
Revelation,  425 
Revelations,    Book     of 


calypse] 
Reveh,  Mai 
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ster  of  the,  429 
Reverston,  430 
Reversion  of  Series.  4  J7 
Reversion  (Law),  435 
Revetment,  438 
Revolution.  440 
Revolution  of  1683    U\..... 

IlL] 
Rey,  Jean,  440 
Reynolds,  Sr  Joshua.  U^i 
Reynolds  [The».lo,;y  | 
Resat.  the  Circle  of  the,  •  i  "> 
Rhx'tia,  444 
RhagSB  [Persia^ 
Rhain  nice  V.  444 
Rhamnus,  4-i4 
RhamnuM  Catharticus.  4  «^ 
Rhatany  [Ratany ;  Kramr    . 
Rhases.  or  Raze^.  44  > 
Rhea  [StruthiunidsJ 
Rh^gium.  446 
Rheiiiis  [Reims] 
Rheiiipruvina,  4^7 
Rhein-He>.sen.443 
Rheingau,  448 
RlienaniM  Beit  us,  448 
Rhesc&potis  [Thracr] 
Rhesus  Monkey,  448 
Rh^ticus,  44:i 
Rhetoric,  449 
Rheum.  449 
Rhetun,  Medical  Prowii-e^  . 

450 
Rheumatism,  451 
Rhianus,  453 
Rhiii,  Bas,  453 
Rhin.  Hant,  456 
Rliine.  458 
Rhine,  Ahtient.  462 
Hhiue,   Circlet    of.    lu     lU 

[Baden] 
Rhine,  Circle  of  the.  162 
Rhinc.la  [Frog*,  vol,  x.,  i.   ;   . 

496] 
Rhin^ert«,  463 
Rhinocurus  [Forainiukri-..a.  . 

X.,  p.  348] 

Rh:ni»lophfna  [Cheiroiitrra.  n  . 
vii.,  p.  23] 

Rhin6lophu8[Cheiioptrr&.{  1 
Rhfnophis,  475 

Rhinopfrtis   [Erpetoo] 

Rhio.  475 

Rhipid6ia    [MusdcapifW.   i. 

xvii.,  p.  13] 
Rhizanths  [Raffleaia] 
Rhisomorpha,  476 
Rhixophora,  476 
Rhisophy'sa  [Phjet^rada.  ^ 

xviii..  p.  13/ ) 

Rhia6stoma    [Putmograda.  t. 
xix.,  p.  124] 

RhiioKtomida*  [  PuIisMnaiU,  i 
IJl]  ^  * 

Rhode  Island  (Idftsid)  'Rlu^l 

Island  (State)J 
Rliode  Island,  476 
Rhodes  478 
Rho4les.  or  Rodes,  480 
Rhoiiium,  481 
Rhmlocnnftes  [Eocnnilrs,  Im. 

ix.,  p.  393] 
Rhodu«leudrun,  481 
Rhodomannus.  L.,  482 
Rhoilophy'iia  [Phpogradaj  rU 

xviii.,  p.  13^ 
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Bif  *t-HorM,  SI 

Riten  (Qmlogr)  [VaU«)l 

Hiff  ti,  22 

RiTnft1tti[Pp«n(M  OntnlftUi] 

Riiitis,  la 

BiTolJ,  28 

Bluio  [Mujr  Sluart,  toL 


p.47h 


Bourne,  37 
Bobbery,  37 
Bobcrt  I.,  n.i  of   NotmulJy 

(  NornundM] 
HAmU,  Kio,;*  ot  Frmnc*.  33 
Bob«rt  I.  of  ScolUad  [HniW, 

Bab«it;  BuuAoekbiunl 
Botwit  II-  III.,  of  ScutliiMl, 

99-4 1 
Bobtil,  King  of  Nftpln  [EUd- 

lie*,  T«d] 
Robart  Ouiickrd  [N^ln] 
Robert  of  Gloucnter,  42 
Bubert,     Uiihnp    ot     Liorola 

<GlMIMt»le),  42 
Robert,  Ltopolil,  4'i 
Rubiit,  Uubirt,  43 
RobniMO,  WaiiuB,  43 
Bobenal,  43 
Rob8i,Hul«lofthe,44 
Rub»[aetTe,  44 
Babin  Hood  [Hood,  Bobiu] 
BaliiDia,4J 

Rubiiu,  or  Robyoi,  Juho,  46 
Rabiui,  BeBJuniD,4G 
Robiian,Juhn,47 
Roboilallo,  Fnnci*,  iS 
Rubulinl  {.Fnnniiniferm,  vol.  i., 
Ruburti  [  1  inluntlo]       [p.  348] 
Bocai,4tl 
Boccclla  [Orchil] 
R^>ehcl>le,49 
Kothetun,  49 

Rocbtfooculd,  Lt  [Cluimile] 
BucbeCiueaiiJJ,  Due  da  la,  50 
Rochelle.  iO 
Rvcbcalar,  3 1 


RocK  Alum  [Alum] 

Rock  Crjital  (Quarli] 

Ruck  H BQakio  [Rupicoliiua] 

Ruck-Pluiti,  b3 

Rock  Ri>cr  [HiiuMippi,  Sirtr] 

R >ek  Sill  [Sodiuml 

Ruck-WurC,  53 

Roclut,64 

Rock  in^thwn      [  HortliaaiplDn  - 

ihira] 
Rackiii([huai  Hai^uaaa  of,  U 
Bocks,  S5 
Rocroy.  hT 
Rockr  Houulauia,  S7 
Rod  [FeRh] 
Roilinlia,  «U 

Roderic,  King  of  Spain,  fil 
Rodntj,  AdminkI  Lord,  64 
Sailol|>h  [Ottmuiy] 
BaiitiKuai,  Vcniuia,  6t 
Ruebuck  [Doer,    ml.    fiU»    p. 

360] 


Rogation  Dara,  G5 

Ro^erorHai'eden  IHavadei 
RigvT  of  Sicily  [Siclliei,  Twih— 

Rd^  and  Vaesbooil  [Vagrant] 
Ruhaiilt,  Jain«,  63 
Rohilcuud  [HindinUn,  p.  218] 
BoUn>l.  HanOD,  6J 
RuUe,  Michel,  66 


noiiiD,  unanea,  ou 
Rullu  [Normanlie] 
Rull)  [Record- J 
R.il1>-Cautt,  7U 
Boll»,Muiararthe,  70 
Rjou,  Conurcadi,  70 
Romugn*,  70 
RomagBftii,  O.  D,  70 


Ctiurcb;  Rocnaant^ 
Roman  da  U  Roae  [Franct— 

Langnagt  and  Lil^rntiirt] 
Romui  Home  mod  Vill>rifeuH; 

Atrium] 
Ruman  Law  [Rome] 
RoniftD  Laoguai^e  nod  LitorB- 

lure  [Rome] 
Bumui  Mu>ic{M'>«c,p.!6] 
Roman  School  of  Puiuung,  76 
Sunun  Will  [Britannia] 
Romance,  79 

Langtugr,  SO 
Gi&lio    [Omlio   Bo- 


Rum  &no, 


Rom«nt,  lawn,  84 
Rom  BUI,  Kpiatla  to  Iho,  S4 
Romtuui  I ,  II..  III.,  IV.,  eS 
Romanioff,  or  Bomaaww  [Ca- 

Ihariue  II  ] 
Aomaniuff,  Counl,  S6 
Romboiiti,  ThoodDTa,  86 
Bume,  Roma,  86-133 
ROmci,  OliTU,  135 
Roinfoid  [Esiex] 
Romilly,  Sir  Samuel,  Ui 
Rumney    and    Bomney   Maiall 

[Ke,.t] 
Romoey,  George,  139 
Romoranlin  [I.oir  et  Char] 
Ronuey  {Hampabjra] 
Rooialii*,  140 
BonceavallM,  141 
Buiida,  141 


RODgaliircn  rOcrmanyJ 

Roniard,  Hi 

Rood  [Acre] 

Root  142 

Rook,  148 

Rooka,  Admir,il,  149 

Rooker,  U.  A..  ISO 

Rmw,  Philip  Pelar, 

Root  (Ualhamatiei),  1 

Buut  (of  PUnti},  ia3 

Routiiock  [sum] 

Rope,  153 

Rorati  [Tronilheim] 

Runiuaf  [WhaleaJ 


IM 


Ro»,  Balvitor.  IfiO 
Roia  da  Ttvoli  [Rooa] 
Roucea  [Uiphydei,  voL  ii.,  p. 

Rowcen.  160 

Roiacic  Acid,  IGl 

R.,iali.ia  [Forumiuifera,  vol.  x. 

p.31d] 
fiowmond.  Fair  [Houry  II.] 
R.wiiia  [MKiicaa  Sutei] 
Rotary  [Beajil] 


B,  Will 


u.,  161 
n,  IGl 


RuK6ea,  IG2 

RoKomtnon!  Kari  of,  167 

Ruu  (Rua.1] 

K>neHU)lDurEdOuael[Stiirniila] 
Ri»e-eDgineTurDiii)[  [Tiiraing] 
Rontmiiiy  [Rotmaiiuuil] 
Ruacu,  V.  A.,  168 
RuieninUller,  J.  O.,  169 
RuieomUltrr,  K.  F.  C,  169 
RuKtta,  169 
BoMIUSIone,  169 
Bwheim  rRLin.  Bai] 
Roticruciaai,  169 
Ro.iu  [Turpentine] 
Roimurlnua,  170 
Ruimailiiut  OHiciiiiiia,  170 
Kui>  and  Crgm.ny  Shiroa,  170 
Ho.!  [IIe(ef.»d)ti>K] 
HoitillariB  ISlromUdB] 
RDatelluui,l7a 
Boatock,  176 
Ruituu  [Vaiaibw] 
Ruitrum,  176 
Roilruoi  (Botany),  176 
Hot.  Dry  t  Diy  Roi] 
Rotilia  [Fori     ' 


Route  (Botaoj),  176 
Rolaliuii,  17G 
RalationofCropi,  178 
Rulalioii,  Inierctllulai  [Sap] 
RotatAcii,  181 
Role,  183 
RDlella  [TrachiJ>] 
Ruthrr[Sun>'a;  forkahin] 
Rotherham,  183 
Bolheihilhe  [Sumy] 
R.>thi»ai-,  IH4 
Roltboeila,  18j 
Rotten- Si  a  lie,  18S 
Kalteohanwr,  John,  185 
Rotterdam,  18S 
Ron ei dam,  New,  IS6 
Rotti  [Tioiail 
Rotiliria,  186 
Rulunda,  186 
RoiibiiK,lS7 


:,  187 
,  188 
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Round,  191 
Round,  in  Music,  192 
Round  Tower,  192 
Ruundiieadit,  192 
Rousseau,  J.  B.,  193 
RouHseau,  J.  J. ,  194 
Ruusiilou,  196 
^Jout  [Riot] 
Rover6do  rTrrol] 
Rovig;no  [lllyna;  IstciaJ 
Rovigo,  196 

Rowan-Tree,  or  Roan.Tree,  196 
Rowe,  Nicholas,  196 
Rowley,  Williain,  197 
Ruxiaa,  197 

Roxburgh  [RoxburghHhire] 
Robur»(h,  William,  M.D.,  197 
Roxbiir^hia,  197 
Roxburghshire,  197 
Royal  Academy,  202 
Roval  Exchange,  2U5 
Royal  Society,  2U6 
Royalty,  21 1 
Roydsia,  212 
Roye  [Soinme] 
R6ylea,  212 

Roy  stun  [UertforJshbe] 
Royston  Crow,  212 
Rubefacients,  213 
Rubellite  [Tourmaline] 
Rubens,  P.  P.,  213 
R(ibia,  214 
R&bicon  [Gssar^  C  J.] 
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Ruble  [Money] 

Rubric,  215 

Rubus,  215 

Ruby  [Corundum] 

Rud  or  Red  £ye  [Leuciscui] 

Rudb^ckia,  216 

Rudder  [Ship] 

Ruddiman,  Thomas,  216 

Rudgeley  [Staffordshire] 

Ruding,  Rogers,  216 

Rudolph  of  Uabsburg  [Habs- 
burg,  House  ot] 

Rudolphiue  Tables  [Kepler] 

Rudolphus    [Entomostomaia, 
vol.  ix.,  p.  458] 

Rudolst'idt  [Schwanburg] 

Ru£Hia,  217 

Rufinus,  217 

Rut  us,  217 

Ru;;by  [Warwickshire] 

RUgen,  218 

Rulmken,  David,  218 

Rule,  Ruler,  220 

Rule  of  Three  [Three,  Rule  of] 

Rule,  in  law,  220 

Rule   in  Shelley's  Caa«   [Re- 
mainder] 

Rum,  220 

Rum,  island  [Argyleshire] 

Rumex,221 

Rumf  *rd,  Count,  221 

Rum.ilf,  222 

Ruminants.  222 
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Rumination  [Ruminantti  Sto- 
mach] 

Rfimphia,  226 

R{imphiu«  [Rumphia] 

Runcorn  [Cheshire] 

Runic.  Letters,  226 

Runn  [Hindustan,  pp.  213,214] 

Runner  [Stem] 

Runnymead  [John] 

Rupeliiria  [lathophagidi^  vol. 
xiv.,  pp.  47,  48] 

Rupert,  Prince,  226 

Rfipicola,  227 

Rupicolinae,  227 

RuppilUa,  228 

K6ppia,  229 

Ruppui,  New,  229 

Rupturf  [Hernia] 

Rural  Deaa  [Dean] 

Ruremunde,  229 

RuscuH,  229 

Rush,  229 

Rubh,  Benjamin,  229 

Rush- bearing,  230 

Rushes,  231 

RuKh worth,  John,  231 

Russell,  Lord  William,  232 

Russell,  Alexander,  233 

RuMsell,  Patrick.  233 

RuHsian  Empire,  233 

Russian  Church,  265 

Russian  Language  and  Litera- 
ture [Slavonian  Languages] 


VOUXX. 
Rust,  271 
Rust  [Mildew] 

Rustic  or  Rusticated  Work,  271 
Ruta,  273 

RuU  Oriveolens,  273 
Ruticea,  273 
Ruth,  Book  of,  274 
Rutherford.  Daniel,  274 
Rutherforlh.  Thumaa,  274 
Rutllius  Lupus,  274 
Rutflius  Numatisnus,  274 
RutUndshiie,  275 
R(ituli  [Latini] 
Ruysch,  Fredene,  979 
Ruystlael,  2ttO 
Ruyter.  Michad,  280 
Ryan,  Loeh  [Wigtonshkre] 
Rybmsk,  280 

Rycaut,  or  Ricaut,  Sir  Paul,  2&0 
Rye  (town).  280 
Rye  (plant),  281 
Rje-Orass,  283 
Rye-HouM  PkiC  [RusseU,  Loi4 

William] 
Rye,  Spurred  [Krgot] 
Rymer,  Thomaa,  2S3 
Rynchaa  [Seolopackte] 
RynchoiH,  284 
Ryots,  2S6 

Rybbraeck.  Peter.  2^7 
Ryswick,  Pbace  of  287 
Ry^ina  [Whales 
Rsessow,  287 
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quadraguimOf  are  derived.  finf»  ome*  maUtm^  notire^ 
eare^met  and  then,  aooording  to  the  modern  orthography* 
dm,  moMlre,  noire,  carcmg^  to  say  nothing  of  the  ailent  #  in 
such  words  as  mais,  vou9,  trAr.  #«/•  &e. 

8A  DB  MIRANDA.    FMiranda.] 

8AAD-ED-DEEN  {Kkcja  Saadred-deen  Mohammed  Ef- 
fefidiU  the  most  celehrated  of  the  Turkish  historiographers, 
was  horn  in  the  early  pert  of  the  sixteenth  century  of  our 
nre;  his  father,  Hassan*  Jan,  a  Persian  hy  hirth,  held  a  pott 
in  the  household  of  Sultan  Selim  I.,  and  was  highly  esteemed 
by  that  ferocious  monarch,  whom  he  attended  in  his  last 
moments.  His  son  Mohammed  received  his  education 
among  the  nages  of  the  imperial  palaee,  and  having  devoted 
himself  to  tne  study  of  Moslem  theology  and  jurisprudence, 
became  a  muderris,  or  professor  in  the  college  attached  to 
the  great  mosque  of  St,  oophia.  The  talents  and  learning 
which  he  displayed  in  this  capacity  gave  him  high  celebrity ; 
and  he  was  appointed  by  Selim  U,  in  1573,  khoja,  or  pre- 
ceptor to  his  son  Mourad,  the  heir  apparent,  who  then  held 
the  government  of  Magnesia.  The  death  of  Selim,  in  De- 
cember, 1 574,  called  Mourad  to  the  throne ;  and  Saad-ed- 
deen  was  nominated  cadhilesker,  or  military  judge ;  but  he 
continued  to  retain  almost  unlimited  influence  over  his  im- 
perial pupil,  who  had  recourse  to  his  advice  in  matters  of 
government  so  constantly  as  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  the 
visirs ;  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  ruin  him  by  represent- 
ing the  erection  of  an  astronomical  observatory,  which  the 
suit  an  had  founded  at  his  instigation  near  Top-khana,  as 
an  evil  omen  for  the  stability  of  the  empire.  But  though 
the  observatory  was  demolished  by  the  superstitious  fears 
of  Mourad,  the  favour  with  which  he  regarded  Saad-ed- 
deen  was  unimpaired;  and  Mohammed  III^  who  succeeded 
in  1595,  continued  to  entrust  the  confidential  adviser  of  his 
fiither  with  the  management  of  the  most  secret  diplomatic 
relations  of  the  empire;  the  Khoja-Bffendi  (as  Saad-ed- 
deen  is  fluently  termed  by  Oriental  writers)  even  attended 
Mohammed  in  the  Hungarian  campaign  of  1596;  and  the 
great  victory  of  Keresxtes  is  ascribed  in  a  great  measure  to 
his  exhortations,  which  prevented  the  sultan  from  abandon- 
ing the  field  at  the  moment  of  extreme  periL  He  however 
incurred  a  temporary  disgrace  immediately  afterwards,  by 
his  advocacy  of  the  cause  of  the  fallen  vixir  Cicala ;  but  he 
was  speedily  restored  to  fiivour,  and  on  the  death  of  the 
mufti  Bostan-Zadah,  March,  1598,  was  raised  to  the  highest 
ecclesiastical  dignity  by  the  sultan,  in  spite  of  the  opposition 
of  the  grand-vizir  Hassan,  who  proposed  the  elevation  of 
the  celebrated  poet  Baki.  He  did  not  however  long  survive 
his  exalution,  dying  suddenly  in  the  mosque  of  St.  Sophia, 
as  he  was  preparing  for  prayers  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
birth-day  of  the  prophet,  October  2,  1599  (not  1600,  as 
stated  in  the  Bio^,  Univ.),  a-h.  1008,  and  was  interred  in 
the  cemetery  of  tne  mosque  of  Ayub,  whither  his  remains 
were  borne  by  his  four  sons,  two  of  whom  at  subsequent 
periods  also  held  the  dignity  of  mufti  The  great  historical 
work  of  Saad-ed-doen,  composed  by  order  of  Mourad  III. 
(who  created  for  the  author  the  new  office  of  shahnaroehdji, 
or  imperial  historio^pher),  is  entitled  Tadj-al-Towarikh,  or 
the  crown  of  histories,  and  gives  a  full  and  copious  nam* 
tive«of  the  history  of  the  empire,  from  its  foundation  in 
1299  by  Othman,  to  the  death  of  Selim  I.  in  1 520 ;  the  ma- 
terials are  princirally  drawn  from  the  previous  works  of 
Neshri,  Moulana-Edris,  and  Kemal-pasha*Zadah ;  but  its 
chief  merit,  in  the  estimation  of  the  Turks,  consists  in  the 
florid  and  elaborate  beauty  of  the  diction,  in  which  the 
author  is  certainly  unrivalled  by  all  other  Turkish  histo- 
rians. Sir  W.  Jones  has  prononnoed  that  *  for  the  beauty 
of  iu  composition  and  the  richness  of  iu  maUer,  it  may 
be  eompared  with  the  finest  historical  pieces  in  the  lan- 
ffniges  of  Europe;'  but  the  meaning  is  too  often  concealed 
by  a  cloud  of  rhetorical  tropes,  and  it  ii  impossible  to 
forgst  in  the  pemial  of  the  work  that  it  is  the  production 
of  a  courtier.  It  is  singular  that  this  valuable  work  has 
never  yet  been  printed  at  the  imperial  pre^s  of  ConsUnti- 
nople;  but  MS.  oopies  are  frequent  in  European  libraries, 
and  an  lulian  version  was  published  by  the  Ragusan  Vin- 
ceoxo  BratuttI  (4to..  part  i..  Vienna,  1646 ;  part  li.,  Madrid, 
1662X  under  the  title  •  Cronaea  dell'  Origme  e  ProiRessi 
degli  Ottomani,  eompoata  da  Saldino  Turoo,  e  tiadotta  in 
luliano;'  small  portions  have  also  been  translated  by  Kollar 
and  by  Ckangenet  de  la  Grange.  A  Turkish  abridgement 
of  th»  work,  with  a  continuation,  was  published  in  1696 
(AM.  1108X  with  a  dedication  to  Sulton  MuaUpha  IL.  bv 
Saada-Bifendi  of  Lariiia;  M  the  reeemUaiice  of  name  hu 


oilen  led  to  Uda  woik  (which  served  ■■  tbtbarii  iirtlMtB- 
aoourate  oompilation  of  Caotemir)  betqg  eonfaiwUd  vuh 
the  great  history  of  8aad-ed-deen.  (See  Von  Hammer,  in 
Journal  Aiiaiique,  January,  18S4.)  Besidm  this  mat  work. 
Saad-ed-deen  was  the  author  of  the  *  Selim-Nameh,*  a 
history  of  Selim  I^  or  rather  a  collection  of  anecdotes  of 
that  prince,  related  to  him  by  his  dstber  Hasmn^Jan ;  lim 
oompilation,  which  is  divided  into  fourteen  aeetiooSk  is 
valuable  for  its  authenticitv.  His  descendants  appesr  to 
have  flourished  for  several  generations,  and  to  have  io- 
herited  the  talents  of  their  ancestor ;  two  of  his  sotis,  as 
already  noticed,  Mohammed-Elfendi  and  Assaad-Eflieo'lt, 
attained  the  rank  of  mUfli ;  and  a  grandson  or  great-grand- 
son of  the  latter,  MoUah-Fayei,  is  mentioned  as  an  eminent 
legist  by  Sbeikhi,  who  notices  his  death  in  1724. 

(Von  Hammer,  Hiiioire  de  t Empire  Ottomtmn  ;  D^  Her- 
helot;  Biographie  UnivereeUe;  Journal  Aiialiqme^ 

SAlADI,  or  (as  his  name  is  written  in  full  in  Arabic  or 
Persian)  Sheikh  Moilih  Eddin  Saadi  AUhirazi.  the  fir  »t 
part  of  the  name  beins  a  title  of  honour,  the  two  next  wtmU 
his  epithet,  and  the  last  expressive  of  his  being  a  nst.Tc 
of  the  city  of  Shiraz,  where  be  was  bom  in  the  year  of  iLe 
Hegira  571  (a.d.  1 1 75-6).  He  is  probably  better  known  by 
name  to  the  European  reader  than  any  other  poet  or  writer  uf 
the  East,  excepting  Mohammed;  and  while  this  European  re- 
putation may  be  in  some  measure  attributed  to  his  tcoovb 
amongst  his  own  countrymen,  a  circumstance  which  would 
naturally  recommend  his  work  lor  perusal  and  translation  lo 
the  few  Fenian  students  of  two  hundred  years  back,  it  i^a}  be 
also  in  a  great  degree  ascribed  to  the  simpficity  and  ekrganrc 
of  his  stvle,  so  like  that  of  the  best  periods  of  (duistian  litera- 
ture, and  so  unlike  that  of  the  great  mass  of  Persian  writer^ 
Saadi  led  the  life  of  a  derviih,  or  wandering  monk,  ai«<i 
passed  most  of  his  early  years  in  travelling  from  one  count .  y 
to  another.  In  the  course  of  these  journeys  he  was  taken 
bpr  the  Crusaders  and  put  to  labour  on  the  fortiftcat'ons  of 
Tripoli.  He  was  redeemed  from  this  slavery  by  a  rich  ner- 
chant,  who  afterwards  gave  him  his  daughter  iu  marTia;:«. 
with  a  dowry  of  an  hundred  pieces  of  gold.  This  is  alludvd 
to  in  the  'GulisUn*  (tale  xxxi.  of  ch.  ii.,  p.  99  of  Gladwini 
translation,  London,  1808).  The  lady  sorely  exercised  tit 
poet's  patience.  'Once.'  says  he,  'she  reproached  me.  saj - 
ing.  Art  thou  not  he  whom  my  father  redeemed  from  cjpfi- 
vity  amongst  the  Franks  for  ten  dinars  ?  I  answered,  Yi».  :.r 
ransomed  me  for  ten  dinars,  and  put  me  into  your  hsja^i* 
for  a  hundred.'  A  story  of  a  livelier  character  is  told  uf  I .« 
meeting  with  a  brother  poet,  Hemlim  of  Tabris,  who.  isr.-^ 
rant  or  the  name,  and  knowing  only  the  birth-place  of  h  • 
companion,  held  out  to  him  the  bottom  of  a  cup  (the  Shii&- 
sians  were  noted  for  their  eariy  baldness),  and  asked,  Wt-y 
are  the  heads  of  the  Shirasians  like  this?  Tbe  dcr\tvfa 
turned  the  hollow  of  the  cup  to  Hemkm,  and  asked.  WKf 
are  the  heads  of  the  Tabrixians  like  thiif  llem&m  %s\jS\ 
his  companion  if  be  knew  any  of  the  verses  of  SaadL  anu 
the  dervish  repeated  some  of  the  most  beautiful.  He  tbrr. 
inauired,  « Do  they  make  much  esteem  there  of  the  |De&» 
of  Hem^m  ?*  Saadi  elegantly  quoted  a  couplet  of  hia  com- 
panion's:— 

•  nrtwm  Om  oU«ct  or  my  lov^  n««im.  ud  >«.  A  Tcfl  b  drara. 
Bat  It  ittim  Iht  >«a  thooldtedimira  Iwek.  Md  w«  «ijaj  Um  aicM  iTm* 


and  thus  the  illustrious  poets  were  made  acquainted. 

Another  anecdote  shows,  in  the  fanciftil  language  i^ 
Persian  imagination,  the  high  esteem  in  which  the  writioft 
of  Saadi  were  held  even  during  his  lifetime.  Indeed  be 
was  fortunate  enough  to  add  a  large  share  of  this  enjo«  ncx.! 
of  &me  to  the  renown  which  600  years  have  not  dimtai»lt«d. 
A  holy  man  of  Shiraa,  says  the  story,  dresrocd  that  he  bcaii 
all  the  angels  of  heaven  singing  a  verBo  which  he  roulJ  i..t 
undersUnd,  but  which  he  waa  told  was  a  couplet  of  Saadj*K 
and  that  it  would  be  sung  in  heaven  for  a  year  to  come.  It' 
tbe  morning  he  went  to  the  cell  of  the  now  mduae  coet^at:^ 
found  him  repeating  the  distich : 

•tethegiVM  iMMlkedcwcMofUwwlM  bskaUi* 
U  nrecy  leafu  book  of  ibe  wi^doa  oTOud.* 

Saadi  died  in  1291,  at  the  al^  of  U6  year%  hm'a^  vcoL 
it  is  sail  30  years  in  travelling  and  in  militaiyaami^ 
during  which,  his  wanderings  reached  as  ftir  aa  India  «• 
one  aidei  and  Asia  Minor,  or  perhaps  Eastern  Xmumw  •• 
the  other;  30  yean  in  religious  solitude,  digeetii^  tSiw* 
suits  of  his  life  of  obaervation ;  and  tbe  12  last  yeaia  of  l» 
lifo  in  putting  into  a  permanent  form  the  frtiils  af  the 
eedingOO.    Duriog  this  long  liii  he  parfbi^  iIm 
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a^  Iftltecm  MmsH  times ;  (be  flrti  time  in  the  compeAy  of 
hs  inthtr,  Abdolkadir  Gbilani.  He  lived  under  the  pfttron- 
a;;e  of  the  Alabeg  princes,  Snad  Ben  Zenghi,  and  bis  suo- 
ciMsor,  Abubekir  Ben  Saad.  From  the  former  of  these 
pnnccs,  bh  falber,  who  was  in  the  royal  service,  gave  his 
MQ  the  name  of  Saadi :  this  in  the  East  is  a  not  nnusual  mode 
of  naming  both  men  and  books,  and  the  name  is  often  so 
contrived  as  to  form  a  sort  of  jeu  de  mott. 

The  werka  of  Saadi,  collected  by  Ahmed  Nasik  Ben 
Sts&o.  consht  of  the  Gulistan,  Bostan,  Gaiels  (or  odes).  Ka- 
uid  (or  elegies),  Mokataat  <fragmenU),  Rubayat  (quatrains^ 
tad  essays  of  tariotis  kinds  in  prose.  Of  all  these  the  best 
known  are  the  Gulistan  and  the  Bostan.  The  former  is  a  col- 
lt;etx>n  of  stories,  in  prose,  but  intermixed  withverses  of  the 
author's  own  composition,  or  borrowed  from  the  writings  of 
others,  m  mode  of  writing  which  the  Eastern  iroasinative 
vnters  mnch  affect.  Hie  Gulistan  is  divided  into  eignt  chap- 
ters: on  the  morals  of  kings ;  on  the  morals  of  dervishes ;  on 
lie  eioetlency  of  contentment ;  on  the  advantages  of  taci- 
tarnuy;  on  love  and  youth;  on  imbecility  and  old  age; 

00  the  effects  of  education ;  and  rules  for  conduct  in  life. 
The  first  seven  chapters  consist  chiefly  of  moral  stories, 
iome  of  them  apparently  from  real  history,  others  fables, 
ach  in  some  degree  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  the 
ebspter,  and  having  its  moral  interwoven  in  its  texture. 
Tbe  last  chapter  is  rather  a  collection  of  apothegms, 
though  a  part  of  this  also  is  narrative.  These  stories  are 
not  connected  by  a  general  thread  of  narrative,  as  is  tbe 
ease  with  most  oriental  collections  (the  reader  will  remem- 
bn*  tlie  general  and  subordinate  stories  which  connect 
ihe  histories  of  tbe  Arabian  Nights  and  the  Fables  of 
iMpay) ;  they  fbllow  one  another  without  any  link,  except 
(bat  of  their  allusion  to  a  common  subject.  Of  this  book 
there  have  been  many  translations:  into  French  by  Du 
Rfer,  who  was  French  consul  at  Alexandria,  Paris,  1634 ; 
into  (jerman  by  Olearius,  who,  in  his  prefkce,  acknowledges 
tbt  assistance  of  an  old  Persian  literator  named  Hakwird, 
•nd  mentions  an  earlier  German  translation  made  from  the 
French  of  Du  Ryer,  and  soon  after  the  appearance  of  the 
Utter.  The  translation  of  Olearius  is  preceded  by  a  letter 
from  his  friend  Dr.  John  Reinbotb,  containing  a  precis  of 
P«r&ian  history,  and  followed  by  a  translation  of  liikman's 
Fsbles.  The  translation  is  spirite<l,  and  so  are  the  copper- 
>Utcs.    This  version  was  published  at  Sleswic  in  1654,  and 

1  Dutch  translation  from  the  German  appeared  at  Amster- 
dam in  the  same  year.  Olearius  also  translated  the  Bostan 
11  «onewhat  similar  collection  to  the  Gulistan,  but  all  in 
iw«e)  into  German.  The  Gulistan  has  been  translated 
ffiio  English  by  Gladwin,  London,  1808;  and  by  Ross  for 
i!io  Asiatic  Society.  There  has  also  been  a  more  recent 
French  version  than  that  of  Du  Ryer  from  the  original  by 
the  \\M  Gaudin  (1789).  This  translation  is  accompanied* 
W  *  An  Htatorical  Essay  on  the  Legislation  of  Persia.' 

The  whole  works  of  saadi,  in  the  original  Persian  and 
Arabic,  were  printed  -at  Galcutta,  in  2  vols,  small  folio, 
eiited  \^  Harrington  (1791).  The  text  of  the  Gulistan  ap- 
;<ared  first  in  the  edition  of  GreiHius,  Amsterdam,  accom- 
ranted  by  m  Latin  translation  and  notes.  Gladwin  oublisbed 
the  text  at  Calcutta  in  1806,  which  was  reprinted  in  Ion- 
ink  in  1809.  Tbe  text,  with  the  translation  in  parallel 
lalnaiu  (by  Jas.  Dumoulin;,  was  printed  at  Calcutta  in 
1^7,  and  tnere  have  since  been  more  than  one  lithographed 
•fitmn,  one  of  which,  we  believe,  has  the  Bostan  on  the 
Mi|pn-^Hi  form  in  which  the  two  works  often  appear  in 
ssitttscripta.  Professor  Falconer  has  given  the  Persian 
t  aJeot  an  elegant  selection  from  tlie  Bostan,  lithographed, 
fottauning  about  one- third  of  the  whole  work,  and  has  also 
Bt«ted  in  the  *  Asiatic  Journal'  several  excellent  versions  of 
ielached  stories,  accompanied  by  the  text,  as  collated 
£«a  severml  copies,  and  by  critical  notes.  Tbe  Gulis- 
m  tt  one  of  the  best  text-books  for  learning  Persian,  and 
lit  edttioii  of  Gentius  perhaps  the  best  for  this  purpose, 
&«n  the  extraordinary  beauty  and  clearness  of  the  type  (no 
'^tmportmnt  matter  when  Persian  letters  are  in  questionX 
b4  the  aeeompanying  Latin  translation.  A  good  Life  of 
I  Wkii  is  giwea  tn  the  introduction  to  Harrington's  edition  of 
!  U  werfcs  <a  translation  from  the  Persian  of  Dowlet  Bhah) ; 
•  kiel^r  notice  in  D*Herbelot ;  and  one  of  some  length  in 
^m  HamtDec^a  *  History  of  the  Elegant  Rhetoric  of  Persia' 
'SmMUkia  dgr  SdAnen  Redekiinste  Pertieru), 

iAALFSLD  b  a  principality  about  170  square  miles  in 
«*«,  wH]i1t3^«t0  inhabitants,  which,  since  the  extinction 
If  iW%flsaBh  of  8axe-Golhs,  and  the  partitioQ  of  its  terri- 


tories among  the  three  other  branches,  Saxe-C6burg,  Met- 
nin^en,  and  Altenburg,  belongs  to  Meiningen. 

SAALFXLDb  the  capital,  is  situated  on  the  Saale,  in  a  very 
pleasant  country,  and  has  two  suburbs.  Tbe  population  is 
nearly  5000.  There  are  manufactiiries  of  woollen-cloth, 
stuffs,  leather,  snuff  and  tobacco^  succory,  coffee,  and 
cobalt;  there  are  also  vitriol  and  alum  works,  breweries, 
and  a  copper  smelting-bouse  on  an  island  in  the  Saale,  over 
which  river  there  is  a  stone  bridge  of  five  arches.  The  town 
baa  fonr  churches,  a  gymnasium,  and  two  ducal  palaces ; 
the  new  palace,  from  which  there  is  a  very  fine  prospect, 
and  the  old  palace,  which  contains  the  mint.  The  princes 
of  Schwariburg-Rudolstadt  and  of  Reuss  also  make  use  of 
this  mint. 

SAARUNION.    [Rhin,  Ba9. 

8AARBRUCK,  or  SAARBRUCKEN.  is  the  capital  of 
a  circle  in  the  government  of  Trier  (Treves),  of  tbe  Prussian 
province  of  the  Rhine,  situated  on  the  navigable  river  Saar, 
over  which  there  is  a  stone  bridge  connecting  tbe  town  with 
tbe  suburb  of  St.  John.  It  is  a  neat  pleasant  town,  and  the 
houses  are  all  built  of  stone.  It  has  a  gvmnasium,  a  Lu- 
theran, a  Calvinist,  and  a  Roman  Catholic  church,  and  a 
synagogue.  In  this  town  are  the  court  of  justice  for  the 
circles  of  Saarbruck,  Saarlouis,  Ottweiler,  and  St.  WendeU 
a  mining  office,  a  salt-office,  a  custom-house,  and  other 
public  offices.  The  inhabitants  have  manufactures  of 
woollens,  lineni  tobacco,  iron  wire,  porcelain,  &c.  They 
have  also  breweries,  tanneries,  and  alum- works,  and  carry  on 
a  thriving  trade  by  means  of  tbe  river,  especially  in  coals  and 
timber.  The  population  is  nearly  5000,  and,  mcluding  the 
garrison,  7160.  Saarbruck  was  formerly  an  independent 
county.  The  family  of  the  counts  becoming  extinct  in  1380, 
it  fell  to  the  house  of  Nassau,  and  was  the  residence  of  the 
princes  of  Nassau-Saarbriick,  whose  palace  was  reckoned 
one  of  the  finest  in  Germany,  but  is  now  destroyed.  By 
the  treaty  of  Luneville,  it  was  ceded  to  France,  and  made 
part  of  the  departments  of  tbe  Saar  and  of  the  Moselle.  The 
congress  of  Vienna,  in  1815,  assigned  it  to  Prussia. 

SAARLOUIS,  called  during  the  French  revolution 
Saarre*libre.  is  the  extreme  fortress  of  Prussia  on  the  Iron- 
tier  next  to  France,  which  has  been  very  much  enlarged  and 
strengthened  since  it  has  been  in  the  possession  of  Prussia. 
It  is  situated  in  a  plain  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Saar,  in  the 
government  of  Trier;  in  the  Rhine  province.  Including 
the  garrison,  the  population  is  about  7000.  The  inhabitants 
manufacture  iron  and  steel  wire,  hardwares,  fire-arms,  and 
leather.  In  the  neighbourhood  there  are  mines  of  iron  and 
lead.  There  are  coiuiderable  tanneries  in  the  town,  dock- 
yards for  building  vessels  for  tlie  navigation  of  the  Rhine, 
the  Moselle,  and  the  Saar.  Saarlouis,  like  Saarbruck,  is  tbo 
seat  of  various  public  offices,  has  a  gyroiiasium,  one 
Protestant  and  two  Roman  Catholic  churches,  a  synagogue^ 
an  hospital,  an  arsenal,  and  two  barracks.  The  fortress  was 
erected  by  Vaoban  in  1680,  to  defend  Lorraine.  By  the 
treaty  of  Ryswick,  in  1697,  France  was  left  in  possession  of 
it,  and  in  1705  it  was  besieged  by  the  allies  without  success. 
By  the  treaty  of  Paris,  Nov.  30,  1815,  France  was  obliged  to 
cede  Saarlouis  with  three  other  fortresses  to  the  allied 
powers,  who  assigned  it,  with  the  two  banks  of  the  Saar  above 
Saarbriick,  to  Prussia. 

SAATZ  is  a  circle  of  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  the 
area  of  which  is  900  square  miles,  with  130,000  inhabit- 
ants, the  majority  of  whom  are  Germans.  It  is  bounded 
bv  Saxony,  and  by  tbe  Bohemian  cirelea  of  Leitmerits, 
Rakonits,  BUenbogen,  and  Pilsen.  It  is  on  tlie  whole  a 
mountainous  tract  la  tbe  north  is  tlie  Brsgebirgo,  anfl  in 
the  south  a  part  of  the  middle  Bohemian  chain,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  fertile  parts  of  the  whole  kingdom.  I1ie 
principal  river  is  the  Eger,  which  receives  all  the  smaller 
streams.  The  chief  products  are  corn,  tlax,  hops,  timber, 
silver,  iron,  tin,  cobalt,  lime,  precious  stones,  and  cattle.  The 
inhabitants  manufacture  linen,  calico,  muslin,  lace,  paper, 
and  wooden-ware.  There  are  27  towns  and  464  villages  in  the 
circle.  Saatx,  the  chief  town,  ia  situated  on  a  considerable 
eminence  on  tbe  right  bank  of  the  Eger,  over  which  tliero  ia 
a  chain  bridge,  204  feet  long  and  18  brood.  The  town  has 
a  gymnasium,  a  handsome  town-house,  a  large  parish 
church,  several  other  churchesi  and  a  Capuchin  convent.  The 
population  is  5000. 

SAAVEDRA,  MIGUEL  DE  CERVANTES,  tbe  cele- 
brated  author  of  *  Don  Quixote,'  was  bom  at  Alcala  de  Hen- 
area,  on  Sunday,  the  9tb  of  Oetober,  i547»  of  an  antient 
>  fkmily  originally  from  Galioia,  which  had  for  |oi{|e  tim^  b^^ 
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established  in  Castile.  His  gnndbther,  Juan  deCenrantes, 
ivas  corregidor  of  Ossuna.  His  mother  belonged  to  the  il- 
lustrious family  of  Barajas,  Very  little  is  known  of  the 
early  life  of  Cervantes,  except  that  he  received  his  first  edu- 
cation at  the  place  of  his  birth,  and  gave  very  early  prooft 
of  talent  Having  attained  the  proper  age,  Cervantes  repaired 
to  Salamanca,  where  he  entered  himself  as  a  student  at  the 
university,  and  remained  two  years.  He  then  went  to 
Madrid,  where  his  parents  placed  him  under  the  tuition  of 
Juan  Lopez  de  Hoyos,  a  learned  theologian,  who  filled  the 
chair  of  belles-lettres  in  that  city.  Under  him  Cervantes 
seems  to  have  made  considerable  progress.  He  himself  in- 
forms us  (*  Viage  al  Pamaso,*  p.  54)  that  he-composed  several 
romances  or  ballads,  besides  a  pastoral  called  '  r  ilena ;'  and 
when,  in  1669,  his  master  published  a  collection  of  poems 
on  ibe  death  of  Isabella  of  Valois,'Wife  of  Philip  II.,  there 
appeared,  among  the  rest,  two  poetical  compositions  by  Cer- 
vantes, whom  he  calls  'our  dear  and  beloved  pupil.' 

In  1568  Cervantes  entered  the  household  of  Cardinal 
Aquaviva,  then  at  Madrid,  and  accompanied  that  prelate  on 
his  return  to  Rome.  He  remained  With  him  one  year,  after 
which  he  entered  the  army,  and  served  as  a  volunteer  under 
Marco  Antonio  Colonna,  the  commander  of  the  papal  forces 
against  the  Turks.  He  greatly  distinguished  himself  at  the 
battle  of  Lepanto  (Oct.  7,  1571).  Though  suffering  at  the 
time  iVom  intermittent  fever,  he  took  an  active  part  in  the 
04)rabat,  and  received  three  arquebuse  wounds,  two  in  the 
breast,  and  one  in  his  left  hand,  which  maimed  him  for  hfe. 
He  continued  to  serve  under  Don  Juan  of  Austria,  and  his 
successor  in  command,  the  Marquis  of  Santa  Cruz,  until 
1575,  when  he  revisited  his  native  country,  and  spent  some 
time  at  Madrid  among  his  friends  and  relations.  Having 
early  in  1576  obtained  a  command  in  a  regiment  about  to  be 
sen  I  to  the  Low  Countries,  Cervantes  embarked  with  his 
elder  brother  Rodrigo,  also  a  soldier,  on  board  the  Spanish 
galley  £1  sol  (the  sun).  On  the  26th  Sept.  however,  the 
galley  was  suddenly  surrounded  by  an  Alger ine  squadron, 
under  the  command  of  Arnaut  Mami,  who,  after  a  most 
obstinate  defence,  boarded  and  took  it,  and  carried  his  prize 
into  Algiers.  The  crew  and  passengers  were  sold  as  slaves. 
Cer\'antes,  who  had  fought  with  desperation  on  the  boarding 
of  the  galley,  was  reserved  by  Mami  for  himself. 

The  numerous  interesting  details  which  Cervantes  has  given 
us  in  his  novel  *  £1  Cautivo*  (the  captive),  and  which  have  also 
come  down  to  us.  from  undoubted  and  impartial  sources, 
display  so  much  gallantry  and  magnanimity  on  his  part,  that 
they  cannot  be  read  without  calling  forth  our  admiration. 
After  many  bold  but  unsuccessful  attempts  to  regain  his  li- 
berty, by  which  he  ran  great  risk  of  losing  his  life,  Cervantes 
was  redeemed  in  1580  by  the  Fathers  of  Mercy,  established 
for  that  purpose  at  Algiers,  who  paid  to  Hassan  Aga,  then 
his  master,  the  enormous  sum  of  500  gold  ducats,  which 
had  been  raised  among  his  friends  and  relatives.  On  his 
return  to  his  native  country,  Cervantes,  being  destitute  of 
all  resources,  again  resumed  the  military  profession,  and 
served  in  three  successive  expeditions  against  the  Azores.  It 
was  not  till  his  return  to  Spain,  in  1584,  that  he  appeared  as 
an  author,  having  soon  after  published  hia  *  Galatea,'  a  pas- 
toral romance  in  prose  and  verse,  in  imitation  of '  La  Diana* 
of  Montemayor,  a  species  of  composition  much  in  fashion  at 
that  time.  In  this  romance  Cervantes  personified  himself, 
as  well  as  the  lady  of  his  love.  Dona  Gatalina  Palacios  y 
Salazar,  whom  he  married  in  the  same  year  (1584),  under 
the  names  of  £licio  and  Galatea.  He  next  devoted  all 
bis  attention  to  the  composition  of  dramas,  of  which  he 
wrote  upwards  of  thirty,  and  which,  he  informs  us,  were 
all  acted  with  considerable  applause.  These  are  however 
all  lost  with  the  exception  of  two,  'El  Trato  de  Argel' 
(Algerine  dealing),  and  'La  Numancia.'  But  notwith- 
standing his  theatrical  success,  Cervantes  must  have  been 
in  bad  circumstances,  since  in  1588  we  hear  of  him  at 
Seville,  where  he  filled  the  office  of  assistant-purveyor  to 
the  Indian  fleets.  That  he  was  not  content  with  his  situa- 
tion, and  that  it  was  an  insignificant  one,  would  appear  from 
the  fact  of  hia  having  shortly  afterwards,  in  159U,  made  an 
application  to  be  employed  in  the  New  World.  At  length,  the 
purve}  orship  having  been  abolished  and  his  office  suppressed 
in  1696,  Cervantes  earned  a  scanty  livelihood  by  becoming 
agent  to  various  municipalities,  corporations,  and  wealthy 
individuals.  We  have  few  traces  of  the  mode  in  which  he 
exercised  his  pen  during  this  interval,  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two  burlesque  sonnets  (estrambotes),  one  of  which 
"vaa  intended  to  ridicule  th^  ostentationt  arrival  of  the  Duke  ' 


of  Medina  at  Cadis,  after  this  town  hid  been  ^fonderecl  wA 
abandoned  by  the  Earl  of  Essex,  we  hear  of  no  other  pr  * 
doction  of  his  genius.    It  It  probable  however  that  dur.r.^ 
his  stay  at  Seville  he  wrote  some,  if  not  all,  of  bis  *  No^i-.  .> 
Exemplares,'  which  he  subsequently  publisbed.  Pfam  I  .'■  • 
when  he  left  Seville,  to  1602,  when  we  hear  of  bun  at  \ . 
ladolid,  there  is  a  gap  in  the  history  of  tbia  great  nan.  wb  ' ;. 
all  the  diligence  of  bis  biographers  has  hitherto  failed    . 
filling  up,  it  not  being  known  where  be  resided  or  ^^  : 
pursuits  he  was  engaged  in.    Some  indeed  are  wiUm?  * 
supply  the  deficiency  by  suppoung  bim  to  have  been  t  - 
gaged  as  tithe-collector  in  LaMancha,  and  tbey  add.  t.  ^ 
whilst  fulfilling  the  duties  of  his  office  be  was  put  in  pr  • 
by  the  alcalde  of  Argamasilla,  a  small  town  of  that  t*««. 
Tince,  and  that  he  thus  wrote  the  first  part  of  bia  *  1 »  * 
Quixote'  in  confinement     The  accuracy  wHh  which  :. 
country  of  La  Mancha  and  the  manners  and   ra»t«-' 
of  its  inhabitants  are  described  in  that  work,  is  oerts** 
in  favour  of  the  coniecture  that  he  resided  some  time  tbc-r^ 
hut  Navarrete  (*Vida  de  Cervantes,'  p.  95)  baa  shown  that  ;  • 
report  of  his  imprisonment  rests  on  no  other  foundaticm  (ti 
vague  tradition.    However  this  may  be,  Cervantes  «4a  .. 
Valladolid  in  1602.   Three  years  after  he  pnbliabed  ihc  ftr. 
part  of  his  '  Don  Quixote,'  which  he  dedicated  to  Don  Al-»: 
Lopez  de  Zuiiiga  y  Sotomayor,  seventh  duke  of  Hf;.: 
Though  the  work  excited  no  great  attention  at  fir»t«  it  » .  - 
denly  came  into  vogue,  and  was  eagerly  read  by  alt  rla--< 
of  society.     No  less  than  four  editions  of  it  were  printi"^.  . 
various  parts  of  the  Peninsula  within  the  first  you*  after  * 
appearance  (1605);  two  at  Madrid,  one  at  Valencia,   j. 
another  at  Lisbon.  Its  fame  spread  rapidly  to  all  the  n«*j' 
bouring  countries.    But  notwithstanding  this  enihu»:-« 
reception  of  his  work,  Cervantea  continued  poor,  an*! 
was  accordingly  engaged  by  the  duke  of  Lerma,  the  rair 
ter  of  Philip  III.,  to  write  an  account  of  the  feativitie%  Li. 
fights,  religious  ceremonies,  and  so  forth,  with  which  ' 
Howard,  ambassador  of  James  L,  was  received  at  Vallad 
in  1605.    On  the  return  of  the  court  to  Madrid  in  tA« 
Cervantes  followed  it,  and  he  continued  to  inhabit  that  c 
to  the  end  of  his  life.    In  1608  be  brought  out  a  ovr" 
edition  of  the  first  part  of 'Don  Quixote,  and  tn  161  *> 
'  Novelas  Exemplares'  (Exemplary  Tales),  twelve  in  nc. 
ber,  by  which  his  literary  reputation  waa  greatly  in«ivc^  . 
In  1614  be  published  his* Viage  al  Parnaso*  (Journcv 
Parnassus),  a  work  which  cannot  properly  be  ranked  in  • 
particular  class  of  literature,  but  which,  next  to  *  Don  Q  u .  \    • 
is  the  most  exquisite  production  of  its  immortal  at.  : 
This  work  however  being  intended  as  a  satire  upon  iIk 
poets  of  his  time,  some  took  offence  at  it,  and  became  L .  - 
vantes'  bitterest  enemies.    One,  among  others,  pubtt»  *  • 
under  the  assumed  name  of  Alonso  Fernandea  do  A-.. 
laneda,  a  continuation  of '  Don  Quixote,*  full  of  invective  . 
abuse  (Tarragona,  1614).    This  probably  hastened  ihc  ; . 
lication  of  the  second  part,  which  was  sent  to  press  ear:% 
1615,  with  a  dedication  to  his  patron  the  Conde  de  Ltru 
His  other  works  are  a  collection  of  oomedicsi  and  *cutr- 
meses'  (interludes)  written  in  the  laahion  of  the  Dew  arh.> 
introduced  by  Lope  de  Vega,  but  which  were  nerer  ar;  - 
(Mad.,  1615,  4to.);  and  a  novel  entitled  *Pbrsile!»  y  S  . 
munda,'  composed  in  a  style  very  different  from  that  ••: 
other  works,  and  certainly  the  least  sncoesafttl  of  alt   ^  • 
productions.    (Madrid  and  Barcelona,  1617.) 

Cervantes  died  at  Madrid  on  the  same  dav  aa  his  fi^tr^i 
contemporary  Shakspere,  on  the  23rd  of  April,  1616.  t»^ii..- 
then  in  his  sixty-ninth  year.    He  was  buried  wilboot  t  r  r 
least  pomp  in  the  convent  of  the  nuns  of  the  Trmtiy   . 
the  Calle  ael  Humilladero,  where  his  daughter  Dooa  1^    i 
had  four  years  before  taken  the  vail.    But  the  nun»  ba'^i'  . 
removed  to  another  convent  in  the  Calle  de  Cantaianav  t-  • 
old  one  was  palled  down,  and  the  remains  of  Ccriar** 
were  lost.    Within  the  last  few  yean  however  twu  m«*;i 
ments  have  been  erected  in  Madrid  to  the  memory  o?  i:  < 
great  man :  one,  in  the  Plaxa  de  las  Cortei,  ouQ»taiiina  *• 
a  beautiful  bronze  statue  upon  a  square  pedeatal  of  grau' ' 
on  tlie  sides  of  which  ate  bas-reliefs  representing  sub;«x  •« 
taken  from  '  Don  Quixote ;'  the  other  is  his  bust  in  vri4-* 
marble  over  the  door  of  the  house  in  the  Calle  da  Fraac^  • 
where  he  lived  and  died. 

His  works  have  been  too  often  analysed  ta  evador 
necessary  here  to  dwell  upon  their  merits.    His  first  ptit  I « 
cation,  *  Galatea,*  is  beautiful  in  its  spirit,  iatetwiiinA:  4* 
pleasing  in  its  details,  but  not  original ;  aa  a  woik,  it  ai  <■• . 
in  the- same  mould  as  other  pasfearala  wnttoa  bafctw  t.A 
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ttBM^  CanwnlM  had  imagination  and  invttnbon;  he  always 
ffOt«  with  purity,  frequently  with  elegance ;  hut  he  was 
Bot  t  poet :  be  wanted  that  severe  taste,  that  power  of  con- 
reoiraiion  and  perfect  ear  for  harmony  which  form  poetry. 
Hu  plays  therefore  are,  generally  speakmg,  bad.  But  his  mas- 
t(ir*«ork, '  Don  Quixote,'  is  perfect  in  all  its  parts.  The  con- 
wptioa  is  admirable,  and  the  author  shows  in  every  page  a 
!ii(!lily  philosophic  mind,  the  noblest  se;itiments  expressed 
fitb  inimitable  simplicity,  and  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
Imidau  heart.  Godwin  said,  *  At  twenty,  I  thought  **  Don 
Qoixote"  laughable;  at  forty,  I  thought  it  clever.  Now, 
Disr  sixty,  I  look  upon  it  as  the  most  admirable  book  in  the 
iliole  world.'  Of  his  *  Novelas,'  or  *  Tales,'  it  may  be  said 
that  they  are  not  only  interesting  and  amusing,  but  per* 
kciiy  moraL  The  *  Voyage  to  Parnassus'  is  in  many  respects 
1  ina^ter-uiece  of  art,  and  the  weapon  of  satire  is  handled 
dexierously,  but  without  ill  nature. 

riie  Life  of  Cervantes  has  been  written  at  great  length  by 
wae  of  the  most  eminent  Spanish  authors :  Father  Sar- 
ocoto,  Mayans,  Los  Rios,  Fernandes,  and  Navarrete. 
Tim  last  has  spared  no  trouble  in  investigating  the  most 
asijiute  incidents  of  the  life  of  Cervantes,  and  has  produced 
1  fvfk  which,  accompanied  as  it  is  by  many  original  docu- 
'lunit,  leaves  nothing  to  desire.  The  eaitionis  of  *  Don 
yaiiole,'  published  in  and  out  of  Spain  since  the  death  of 
'U  author,  have  been  so  numerous  as  to  render  it  almost 
iBrCwible  to  give  anything  like  a  correct  list  of  them.  We 
taili  therefore  mention  only  a  few  of  the  best: — Madrid, 
\'e\f,  4  vols.  4to.,  with  engravings  on  copper;  London, 
,'i\,  by  Bowie,  6  vols.  4to.;  Madrid,  1797,  by  Pellicer,  d 
nk  bvo.;  Madrid,  1819,  by  the  Royal  Academy  of  History, 

•  M*.  8vo. ;  a  new  edition,  with  a  full  commentary  and  criti- 
ii  notes  by  the  late  Don  Diego  Clemencin,  is  now  in  course 
U  publication.  As  to  translations,  it  is  well  known  that 
lubin  a  few  years  after  the  publication  of '  Don  Quixote,*  it 
lb  rendered  into  almost  every  European  language,  and  that 
lA  Datiou  on  the  Continent  has  so  fully  appreciated  its 
lUfidsrd  merits  as  our  own,  since  we  possess  no  less  than 
•{iit  different  English  versions,  besides  several  other  works 
avt*  or  less  relating  to  it.  Thomas  Skelton  was  the  first 
iw  translated  it,  London,  1620,  2  vols.  4to.  Edmund 
Uvion  next  published  his  '  Pleasant  Notes  upon  Don 
9utote,'  London,  1654,  fol.  J.  Philips  was  the  next  who 
noilated  it,  London,  1687,  fol.  Mutteux  (Peter),  a  French- 
UQ  by  birth,  published  also  a  version,  London,  1 712, 4  vols. 
:.3ko.  Oaell  (John),  London,  1725,  4  vols.  12mo.  Thomas 
D'Utfey,  London,  1729,  2  vols.  8vo.  Jarvis  (Charles),  Lon- 
^Q.  1742,  2  vols.  4to.  Smollett,  London,  1725,  2  vols.  4to. 
Wiimoc  London,  1755i  2  vols.  8vo.  By  far  the  best  trans- 
it a>u.  as  coming  closer  to  tho  original  than  any  other,  is  that 
rf' J  arris,  which  has  often  been  reprinted. 

\l'ufade  Cervaniett  por  Navarrete,  Madrid,  1819;  Pol- 
tsp  y  Saforcada,  Pida  de  Miguel  tie  Cervantes,  Madrid, 

SABA,  a  small  island  ,  in  the  West  Indies,  beloneing 
;«tiM  Dutch,  is  situated  in  17"*  40'  N.  lat.  and  63*  2o"W. 
M^.  The  coast  rises  in  perpendicular  masses  to  a  consi- 
tsable  elevation,  and  at  a  distance  the  island  appears  like  a 
««V  round  lock.  The  shore  is  too  steep  to  allow  of  land- 
IL  ULcept  on  the  southern  side,  where  an  artificial  path 
\am  been  made*  which  however  is  intricate,  and  admits  only 
-^  [fsnon  at  a  time.  By  this  path  a  small  place  is  reached 
^aidi  is  built  in  a  secluded  valley.  The  circumference  of 
M  tfland  does  not  exceed  nine  miles,  and  its  area  is  about 
a  square  miles.  The  small  portion  of  it  which  is  culti- 
'« fie  b  appropriated  to  the  growth  of  cotton,  which  the  in- 
iAb.Uots  work  into  stockings,  for  sale  as  well  as  for  their 
"Tu  ttie.    The  common  vegetables  of  the  West  Indies  come 

•  f«dection.    The  population  does  not  exceed  1 500. 
SABA.    [Sababi.] 

SABADILLA.  [Cbvaoilla;  Veratrum.] 
SABAEI  VBafiaioi),  a  people  of  Arabia  Felix,  on  the  bor- 
^  of  the  Red  Sea,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  modern 
)«9iai.  They  are  described  by  Diodorus  and  Strabo  as  the 
■M  namecous,  and,  together  with  the  Gerrhaei,  as  the 
uWst  people  in  Arabia.  Their  country  produced  frankin- 
OMk  myrrh,  einnamon,  and  balsam  in  abundance,  but  was 
*^  infeiled  by  deadly  serpents.  The  inhabitants  are  repre- 
■Bit>l  as  Uving  an  idle  life,  on  account  of  the  abundance  of 
^  prodtKe  of  the  country,  but  are  at  the  same  time  said  to 
^r  eanied  on  an  extensive  commerce  with  Syria  and  Me* 
**iitaaui,  both  with  the  productions  of  their  own  country 
^  Use  with  thoM  of  Ethiopia,  to  which  they  sailed  in 


boats  made  of  skins.  The  capital  of  their  country  is  called 
Sabae  by  Diodorus,  and  Meriaba  by  Strabo,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  situated  upon  a  mountain  covered  with  trees.  In 
this  place  the  king  resided,  who  might  do  anything  that  he 
pleased,  except  leaving  his  palace ;  and  if  he  did,  says  Dio- 
dorus, he  was  stoned  to  death  by  the  people,  in  pursuance 
of  an  antient  oracle.  (Strab.,  xvL,  p.  778  ;  Diod.  Sic,  iii.  46, 
47  ;  Plin.,  vl  32.) 

.  The  country  of  the  Sabaei  is  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment under  the  name  of  Sheba  (KUtf  )t  and  is  spoken  of  as 

rich  in  incense,  spices,  precious  stones,  and  gold  (1  Kings, 
X.  2  ;  Jer,,  vi.  20;  /#.,  Ix.  6 ;  i^.,lxxii.  15),  and  as  carrying 
on  an  extensive  commerce  with  the  other  nations  of  Asia 
{EzeK  xxvii.  22;  Job,  vL  19;  Joel,  iii.  Gf).  The  queen  of 
Sheba  who  visited  Solomon  (1  Kings,  x.  1)  is  generally  al- 
lowed to  have  come  from  this  country,  and  not  from  Ethiopia, 
as  Josephus  relates  {Ant.  Jud.,  viii.  6,  sec.  5),  who  has  con- 
founded Sheba  with  Seba  (20D)i  which,  as  he  tells  us  in 

T    • 

another  part  of  his  work  (iL  10,  sec.  2),  was  the  antient 
name  of  Meroe.  The  Sabeans  who  are  mentioned  by  Isaiah 
(xlv.  14)  as  *  men  uf  stature'  are  probably  the  Ethiopian  and 
not  the  Arabian  people,  and  answer  to  Herodotus's  descrip- 
tion of  the  long-livea  Ethiopians,  who  were  'the  tallest  and 
handsomest  of  all  men*  (Herod.,  iii.  20). 

The  capital  of  the  Sabaei  is  called  Saba  by  the  Arabic 
writers,  according  to  whom  the  founder  of  the  city  made  in 
its  immediate  neighbourhood  avast  mound  or  dam,  to  serve 
as  a  reservoir  to  receive  the  water  which  came  from  the 
mountains.  Every  family  is  said  to  have  bad  a  certain  por- 
tion of  this  water  distributed  to  them  by  aqueducts,  and  the 
building  was  reckoned  so  firm  and  strong  that  many  of  the 
inhabitants  had  their  houses  built  upon  it.  But  at  lenj^lh, 
say  the  Arabic  writers,  Grod  being  highly  displea&ed  at  their 
great  pride  and  insolence,  and  resolving  to  humble  and  dis- 
perse them,  sent  a  mighty  flood,  which  broke  down  the 
mound  by  night  while  the  inhabitants  were  asleep,  and  car- 
ried away  the  whole  city  with  the  neighbouring  towns  and 
people.  This  inundation  is  said  to  have  happened  in  the 
third  century  before  the  Christian  »ra ;  but  if  such  were  the  . 
case,  it  would  appear  from  the  account  of  Strabo  that  the 
Sabaeans  had  again  recover^  a  large  portion  of  their  former 
prosperity. 

(Koran,  c.  34;  Sale's  Preliminary  Discourse  to  the 
Koran,  sect.  1 ;  Pococke,  Specimen  Histories  Arabum,  p.  57 ; 
Edrisi,  Geographia  Nubiensis,  p.  52.) 

SABAISM  was  the  name  given  to  a  religious  system 
which  an  tie ntly  prevailed  to  a  great  extent  in  Arabia  and 
Mesopotamia.  Sabaism  is  frequently  confounded  with  the 
Sabaei,  and  is  sometimes  described  as  the  religion  of  the 
latter  people ;  but  the  two  words  are  quite  distinct,  and  are 
written  differently  in  the  Semitic  languages.  The  first  let- 
ter in  Sabaism  is  Tsade  (^),  and  consequently  the  word 
would  be  written  more  correctly  Tsabaism. 

Tsabaism  was  derived,  according  to  its  followers,  fromTsabi, 
the  son  or  brother  of  Enoch,  but  is  more  probably  derived 
from  their  worshipping  the  '  HostoMIeaven'  (CTDt^  N^). 

•  -  T  -       T  : 

According  to  the  Arabic  writers,  Tsabaism  was  the  same  as 
the  religion  of  the  antient  ChaldsDans,  and  appears  to  have 
been  one  of  the  earliest  and  simplest  forms  of  idolatry.  They 
believed  in  the  unity  of  the  Deity,  but  at  the  same  time  paid 
adoration  to  the  stars,  or  the  angels  and  intelligences,  which 
they  supposed  to  reside  in  them,  and  to  govern  the  world 
under  the  supreme  Deitv.  In  the  course  of  time  images 
were  made  to  represent  the  angels  or  intelligences  dwelling 
in  the  stars ;  and  the  consequenee  of  this  would  naturally  be, 
that  the  common  people  would  eventually  worship  them,  as 
if  they  were  gods.  That  the  unity  of  the  Deity  was  however 
still  acknowletlged  in  the  religious  system  of  theTsabiansis 
manifest  from  the  way  in  which  this  religion  is  spoken  of  in 
the  Koran ;  in  which  it  is  distinguished  from  polytheism, 
and  is  allowed  to  exist  on  the  payment  of  tribute. 

The  religious  books  of  Tsabaism  were  written  in  Syriac, 
and  are  referred  to  by  early  Arabic  writers,  but  none  of  them 
are  known  in  Europe.  It  appears  that  the  Tsabians  be- 
lieved that  the  souls  of  wickea  men  would  be  punished  for 
nine  thousand  years,  and  would  afterwards  be  received  to 
mercy.  They  were  obliged  to  pray  three  times  a  day,  at 
sunrise,  noon,  and  sunset;  and  to  observe  three  annual 
fasts,  one  of  .thirty  days,  another  of  nine,  and  a  third  of 
seven.  They  offered  many  sacrifices,  but  ate  no  part  of 
them.  They  abstained  from  beans,  garlick,  and  some  other 
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puUe  and  vegetables.  They  were  aecustomed  to  go  on  pil- 
grimafjre  to  Uorran  in  Mesopotamia.  (Prideaux.  Connec- 
tion of  the  History  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  vol.  i., 
p.  '243,  edition  of  1821 ;  Sale's  Preliminary  Discourse  to  the 
K^n-nn,  sect,  i.;  D'Herbelot,  Bibliotheque   Orientale,  art. 

•  Sabi ;'  Hy<lo.  Relif^io  Veterum  Persarum ;  compare  also 
an  Excursus  to  the  third  volume  of  Goseiiius'ii  Isaiah,  *  On 
the  Astral  Worship  of  the  Chaldicans.') 

TsabaUm  as  a  religious  system  no  longer  exists,  but  the^ 
name  has  been  frequently,  but  inconreclly,  applied  to  the* 
Mandaites,  or  Christians  of  St.  John,  as  they  have  been 
called.  The  name  of  Tsabians  has  been  given  to  this  sect 
by  the  Arabs,  as  they  are'  accustomed  to  apply  the  term  of 
Tsabians  to  many  different  religious  sects.  The  Mandaites 
are  found  principally  at  the  mouths  of  the  Euphrates  and 
near  Bagdad,  but  thev  are  not  Christians,  and  the  name  of 

*  Christians  of  St.  John '  has  been  given  to  them  in  conse- 
quence of  John  being  the  name  of  the  founder  of  their  sect. 
From  the  manner  in  which  John  the  Baptist  is  mentioned 
in  the  sacred  books  of  the  Mandaites,  it  appears  that  they 
supposed  him  to  have  been  the  founder  of  their  religious 
S3-stem,  and  that  his  doctrines  were  corrupted  by  Christ. 
Their  sacred  books  have  been  brought  over  to  Europe :  and 
an  account  of  them  is  given  by  Silvestre  do  Sacy,  in  tlie 
Journal  des  Savans,  Paris,  1819;  but  they  are  wVitten  in 
such  a  mystical  style  that  it  is  exceedingly  ditKcult  to  un- 
derstand their  meaning.  There  are  three  books — 1,  *  The 
Book  of  Adam;*  2.* The  Book  of  YaUa,  or  John  the 
Baptist;'  and,  3, '  The  Khulasteh/  or  Ritual.  They  are 
written  in  a  peculiar  character,  which  bears  j*rcat  resem- 
blance tu  the  Syriac  or  Western  Aiamtcan;  but  the  lan- 
guage in  which  they  are  coro)>osed  more  nearly  resembles 
the  Chaldaic  or  Eastern  Arama}aii.  The  greater  part  of  the 
*Bjok  of  Adam'  was  published,  by  Nurberg,  under  the  title 
of*  Codex  Nasarsous,  Liber  Adanii  appellatus,*  5  vols.  4to., 
Lond.Guth.,  181G-17.  In  the 'Book of  AdamM he  Christians, 
Jew!$.  and  Mohammedans  are  equally  attacked;  but  the 
Mandaites  appear  to  have  adopted  many  things  from  Chris- 
tianity, and  thev  probably  owe  their  origin  to  some  of  the 
Gnostic  sects,  which  extensively  prevailed  in  Asia. 

SABBATH.  The  narrative  in  the  book  of  Genesis  of 
the  creation  of  the  world  in  six  days  is  followed  by  these 
words :  *  And  on  the  seventh  day  God  ended  his  work  which 
he  had  made ;  and  he  rested  on  the  seventh  day  from  all  his 
work  which  he  had  made.  And  God  blessed  tbe  seventh  dav, 
and  set  it  apart ;  because  that  in  it  he  had  rested  from  all  his 
work  which  God  created  and  made.'  (Gen^  ii.  2, 3.)  These 
words  seem  to  imply  that  the  seventh  day  is  to  be  observed  by 
oil  the  rational  creatures  of  God  as  a  day  of  worship  in  acknow- 
ieilgement  of  their  Creator,  and  as  a  day  of  rest  in  imitation 
of  his  rest  after  the  creation.  We  find  no  further  mention 
of  this  ordinance  during  the  patriarchal  period,  thoujgh  some 
have  supposed  that  there  is  a  reference  to  it  in  the  intervals 
of  seven  da)s  observed  by  Noah  in  sending  the  raven  and 
the  dovu  out  of  the  ark.  {Gen.,  viii )  It  is  next  met  with 
at  the  time  of  the  Kxodus,  under  the  name  of  the  Sabbath 

ifXilfti,  frotn  r)S^»  l^  cease  from  labour),  where  rest  from 
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labour  Is  the  peculiar  character  attached  to  the  day.  {Exod^ 
xvj.)  In  the  passage  referred  to,  it  appears  to  be  spoken  of 
as  an  institution  already  known,  but  this  has  been  disputed. 
It  WAS  still  moro  exnressly  enjoined  upon  the  Jews  at  the 
living  of  the  law  on  Mount  Sinai,  when  the  reason  assigne<l 
in  Genesis  for  its  institution  was  repeated.  {Exod^  xx.  8-11.) 
The  Mosaic  lows  respecting  the  Sabbath  are  contained  in 
the  following  passages,  besides  the  two  just  quoted;  Exod,, 
xxiii.  12;  xxxi.  12-17;  xxxiv.  21;  xxxv.  1-3;  Levit.,xix. 
3,  30;  xxiii.  3;  xxvi.  2;  Numb.,  xv.  32-36;  xxviii.  9,  10; 
I)eut,t  V.  1 2-1 6.  It  was  a  day  of  divine  worship,  though  as 
to  what  that  worship  consisted  in.  we  only  know  that  there 
Was  to  be  an  additional  sacrifice  besides  the  daily  one,  and 
a  holy  convocation  of  the  people.  This  part  of  the  institu- 
tion was  intended,  like  many  others  of  the  Mosaic  laws,  to 
keup  in  the  remembrance  of  the  people  their  allegiance  to 
the  true  God,  and  to  distinguish  them  from  the  idolatrous 
tioitoiis  among  whom  they  dwelt.  {Exud.,  xxxL  13,  17.) 
Its  other  feature  was  rest  from  labour,  which  was  to  be  ob- 
surged  not  only  by  every  Israelite,  but  by  resident  strangers 
Olid  beasts  of  burthen.  This  rest  had  partly  a  religious  cha- 
racter, OS  it  was  on  acknowledgement  of  belief  in  the  God 
who  created  the  heavens  and  earth  in  six  days,  and  rested 
^D  the  seventh.  For  this  reason  a  wilful  violation  of  the 
^•t  of  the  Sabbath  wm  punished  by  death,  u  it  was  an  act 


of  robelUob  agaioat  God.    A  second  okjeel  of  tkk  i«ai  was, 

of  course,  to  afford  leisure  for  the  raligioua  tftnrioea  of  t> 
day;  and  a  third  was  the  refreshment  of  man  and  lr«i«i 
after  the  labour  of  the  week.    (Exod,,  xxiii.  12.)    M  vri 
does  not  however  define  the  meaning  of  the  term  anirA  r 
the  Law;  but  it  is  evident  from  several  passages  in  I  he  I'rt- 
tateuch  that  it  was  peculiarly  all  work  of  a  servile  charai  itr 
that  was  forbidden.    Thus  there  is  a  special  commaoiUDc  t 
to  rest  on  the  Sabbath  in  seed-time  and  harvest,  as  vc.i  ti 
at  other  seasons  iExod.,  xxxiv.  21),  and  there  were  ]<  - 
hibitions  against  kindling  fire  {Exod,,  xxxv.  4)  or  prrpu. ; 
food  on  the  Sabbath  (Exod^  xvi.  d,  22-30);  the  jMK>plc  «t  i 
severely  reprimanded  by  Mosea  for  going  out  of  their  ti :  » 
to  gather  manna  (Exnd,,  ibid.),  and  a  man  was  put    ' 
death  by  the  express  command  of  Gfod  for  gathering  sti  i  t 
on  the  Sabbath.   {Numb.,  xv.  32-36.)   This  peculiar  feat^.  - 
of  the  Jewish  Sabbath  was  intended  constantly  to  nrrbt- 
the  people  of  their  deliverance  from  their  servile  ecm<K:. 
in  the  land  of  Egypt,  as  Moses  states  in  his  rehearsal  of  il 
Law,  where  the  reason  annexed  to  the  fourth  commandm<  ■  i 
in  Exodus  is  omitted,  and  its  place  is  supplied  by  the  f 
lowing  words:  '  And  remember  that  thou  wasla  servsM   . 
the  land  of  Egypt,  and  that  the  Lord  thy  God  broQ|tht  \\ak 
out  thence  through  a  mighty  hand  and  by  a  stretcbetl 
arm ;  therefore  the  I^rd  thy  God  commanded  thee  to  kt  • 
the  Sabbath-day.'     {Deut.,  v.  15  )    All  bodily  labour  v  In - 
was  necessary  for  the  service  of  God  formed  an  except  lun  . 
the  statute.    Thus  the  sacrifices  were  doubled  on  that  i.  >  . 
and  the  animals  had  to  be  killed;  the  perpetual  fite  o  i  i   • 
altar  of  burnt  offering  was  to  be  supplied  with  wood  ex  ' 
day ;  and  a  child  was  circumcised  on  the  Sabbath,  if  t . 
day  happened  to  be  the  eighth  from  its  birth.    (A'a.^.:  . 
xwiii.  3-10;   Lmf.,  vi.  8-13;  Jfa//.,xiL5;   Johm^sa.  .:• 
23.)    It  seems  to  be  satisfactorily  proved  by  Midtauelts  tl.. 
the  unwillingnesa  to  fight  on  the  Sabbath,  which  we  ii  * 
with  in  the  later  periods  of  the  Jewish  history*  wa*  hcm 
felt  before  the  Babylonish  captivity.    The  general  spiiii  . 
the  Jewish  law  concerning  the  Sabbath  may  be  gaiLc 
from  the  following  words  of  Isaiah  (chap.  Iviit,,  13): — '  i. 
thou  restrain  thy  foot  from  the  Sabbath,  from  doing   t 
pleasure  on  my  holy  day;  and  call  the  Sabbath  a  deli  ^.. 
and  the  holy  feast  of  the  Lord  honourable ;  and  abali  hct.  . 
him  (or  it),  not  doing  thine  own  ways,  nor  finding  thine    • 
pleasure,  nor  speaking  thine  own  words:*    then  foIlu*t  : 
promise.    The  Sabbath  was  reckoned,  like  the  Jewish  ^ 
m  general,  from  sunset  to  sunset. 

The  Rabbins  of  later  times  odded  many  iupecaiittuut  i . 
vexatious  observances  to  the  Mosaic  law  of  tiie  Sabb.  . 
such  as  the  prohibition  of  travelling  further  on  that  da%  t.  . 
twelve  miles,  or,  as  it  was  afterwards  settled,  two  thou«i: 
cubits,  that  is,  about  one  mile.  For  further  informaite«' 
these  points  the  reader  is  referred  to  Lightfoot  {H'oris,  - 
IMtman,  Index,  art.  '  Sabbath '). 

The  word  Sabbath  was  also  used  by  the  Jews  as  a  scci««  . 
name  for  their  religious  festivals,  and  also  as  equtvaicxt 
the  word  ir<?fA.     (Lm/.,  xxiii.  15;    Deut^x\u9;    J'..: 
xxviii.  I ;  Luke,  xviii.  1 2.) 

The  first  teachers  of  Christianity  abolished  the  Sal: . 
but  introduced  a  similar  institution  in  its  plaee«  tL«»  • 
servance,  namely,  of  the  first  day  of  the  week  as  a  day  uf :    ' 
and  of  religious  worship,  in  commemoration  of  God  %  ri>     . 
on  the  seventh  day,  and  also  more  especially  of  the  rt^  . 
reclion  of  Christ.    Hence  it  was  called  *  the  LonlV  ai-. 
(if  KvpioKi)  fifAtpa),  just  as  the  ordinance  by  which  Chi.  i « 
death  was  commemorated  was  called  *  the  Lord*s  Su^  f-K  . 
It  has  been  hold  by  many  eminent  divines  that  there  u  u  i 
sufficient  evidenco  in  the  New  Testament  for  aodi  an 
stitution,  that  the  change  of  the  day  from  the  seTe&ih  to  ^ :  c 
first  day  of  the  week  is  an  insuperable  difficulty,  that  : 
Sabbath  waa  a  purely  Jewish  institution,  and  thaivfore  t_  . 
it  is  not  binding  upon  Christians.    The  chief  diiBculiu^  . 
this  discussion  appear  to  have  arisen  from  a  mistaken  » i.  • 
of  the  question,  as  if  it  were,  not  whether  the  Cfar^    . 
church  possesses  any  Sabbatical  inatitation,  but  whether  i:.< 
Jewish  Sabbath  is  binding  upon  Christiana. 

In  its  very  nature  the  Sabbath  appears  to  b«  intesdt^  :• ' 
the  whole  human  mce.    As  a  religious  instUutioQ.  dai^ 
to  keep  in  remembrance  the  God  who  ereatad  the  wur! 
belongs  equally  to  all  men,  since  all  are  the  creature*  «*!    t-  ■ 
same  Grod,  and  all  are  prone  to  Ibrget  every  religiotti  tr    . 
which  is  not  continually  and  regularly  fotoed  upon  t.x  / 
attention.    As  a  day  of  rest,  if  needed  at  all  (and  it  is  k*    -  - 
rally  granted  that  suoh  rest  ia  neooasary),  it  »•  oceikti  . . 
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■kill  and  judgmeDt  in  his  profession,  atad  of  an  unusually 
correct  taste. 

SABELLA.  [TuBicoLioiB.] 

SABELLA'RIA.  [Tubicolidjb.] 

SABELLI AN8,  an  heretical  Christian  sect,  which  arose 
ahout  the  middle  of  the  third  century.  They  were  the  fol- 
lowers of  Sahellius,  an  African  hishop  or  presbyter,  who 
resided  in  the  Pentapolis  of  Cyrenaica.  They  held  that 
there  was  only  one  person  in  the  Godhead,  namely,  the 
Father ;  that  Christ  was  a  mere  man,  but  that  there  resided 
in  him  a  certain  energy  proceeding  from  God,  or  a  portion 
of  the  divine  nature ;  and  they  likewise  deemed  the  Holy 
Spirit  merely  a  divine  energy,  or  an  emanation  proceeding 
from  God.  They  illustrated  their  doctrines  by  comparing 
God  to  the  sun,  the  Word  to  its  illuminating  i>ower,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost  to  its  warming  energy.  They  were  successfully 
opposed  by  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  but  continued  for  a 
long  time  to  be  an  important  sect.  (Lardner's  Credibility  and 
History  of  Heretics  ;  Neander's  Kirchengeschichte  ;  Mo- 
sheim's  Ecclesiastical  History.) 

SA'BIA,  a  genus  of  plants  named  by  Mr.  Colebrooke  from 
the  Indian  name,  sabja^  of  one  of  the  species.  It  is  usually 
referred  to  the  natural  family  Terebinthaces,  but  it  is  now  at- 
tached as  an  anomalous  genus  to  the  group  Anacardiap  which 
is  separated  from  them.  The  ^enus  was  found  originally  in 
the  oilhet  Mountains,  whence  it  extends  to  Nepaul  and  the 
more  northern  part  of  the  Himalayas,  where  it  is  found  at 
considerable  elevations.  It  is  characterised  by  having  the 
calyx  small,  five-leaved ;  petals  five,  lanceolate ;  filaments 
five,  shorter  than  the  petals  inserted  at  their  base ;  anthers 
round ;  ovary  superior,  round ;  style  short ;  stigma  simple ; 
drupe  reniform,  pulpy,  and  of  a  dark  blue  colour.  The  species 
form  ornamentsd  climbing-shrubs,  with  smooth  lanceolate 
alternate  leaves  suited  to  the  shrubberies  of  this  country. 

SABINE,  River.    [Louisiana;  Mexican  States.] 

SABINES,  SABINI,  SABINA,  SABINUM.  [Rieti; 
Rome — Antient  History.'] 

SABINI  A'NUS  of  Volterra  was  elected  bishop  of  Rome 
after  the  death  of  Gregory  I.,  or  the  Great,  a.d.  604.  He 
had  been  employed  on  a  mission  to  the  court  of  Phocas,  the 
usurper  of  the  Eastern  empire.  He  is  said  to  have  shown 
himself  avaricious  and  fond  of  hoarding,  and  to  have  thereby 
incurred  the  popular  hatred.  If  such  was  the  case,  he  was 
very  different  from  his  predecessor,  who  was  very  generous 
towards  the  poor.  Sabinianus  died  in  about  eighteen  months 
after  his  election,  a.d.  605,  and  was  succeeded,  after  a  va- 
cancy of  nearly  one  year,  by  Boniface  III.,  the  first  bishop 
of  Rome  who  was  acknowledged  by  the  imperial  court  of 
Constantinople  as  primate  of  the  whole  church. 

SABINUS  MASSURIUS.    [Rome— i^omcm  Law.'] 

SABI'NUS,  AULUS,  a  Roman  poet,  was  a  coptem- 
porary  and  friend  of  Ovid,  whom  he  followed  and  imitated 
in  that  species  of  poetry  of  which  Ovid  has  left  specimens  in 
his  '  Heroides.*  AU  we  know  of  him  is  that  he  died  at  an 
early  ago,  and  that  he  wrote  a  series  of  Epistles  (Heroides), 
supposed  to  be  addressed  by  heroes  to  heroines,  and  to  be 
the  answers  to  those  epistles  which  Ovid  had  addressed  to 
the  heroes  in  the  name  of  the  heroines.  The  Heroides  of 
Sabinus,  according  to  Ovid  {Amor.,  ii.  IS,  27,  &c.),  were — 
Ulysses  to  Penelope,  Hippolytus  to  Phiedra,  iGneas  to 
Elissa,  Demopboon  to  Phyllis,  Jason  to  Hypsip^le,  and 
Pbaon  to  Sappho.    (Comp.*Ovid,  Ex  Pont,,  iv:  16. 13.) 

There  are  extant  only  three  Heroides,  Ulysses  to  Penelope, 
Demopboon  to  Phyllis,  and  Paris  to  denone,  which  are 
generally  ascribed  to  Sabinus.  It  has  been  doubted,  by  G. 
Vossius  and  others,  whether  these  poems  really  belong  to 
Sabinus ;  but  J.  Ch.  Jahn  {De  PubL  Ovid,  Nason,  et  A, 
Sabini  Epis talis  Dissert.,  pars,  i..  Lips.,  1826)  and  all 
modern  eaitors  of  Ovid  have  maintained  that  they  belong 
to  Sabinus.  They  are  however  in  every  respect  inferior  to 
the  poems  of  Ovid;  the  style  is  deficient  in  animation,  and 
the  poet's  imagination  seems  to  have  been  very  limited. 

The  poems  of  Sabinus  are  generally  printed  at  the  end 
of  the  works  of  Ovid,  and  also  in  the  separate  editions  of  the 
Heroides  of  Ovid.  (See  Ovidii  et  Auli  Sabini  Epistolof, 
cum  annotat,,^,,  by  Vitus  Loers,  Coloniae,  1829-30,  8vo. 
This  edition  is  preceded  by  a  valuable  introduction  on  the 
poems  of  Ovid  and  Sabinus.  ^ 

SABLE.    [Weasels.] 

SABLES  D'OLONNE.    [Vendee.] 

S ACBUT  (Saauebuie,  Fr.),  the  name  formerly  given  m 
d  to  the  Irombons,  which  see. 
':HAR0M£T£R,  an  instrument  used  principally 


in  the  operations  of  brewing,  and  making  sugar.    It  ser»«-s 
to  indicate  the  density  of  the  liquid  extracted  from  malt,  • » 
the  degrees  to  which  the  juice  expressed  from  the  »u...*- 
cane  is  concentrated  previously  to  undergoing  the  proc* 
of  crystallization ;  and  an  instrument  of  the  like  kind.  rai. 
a  lactometer,  u»  employed  to  exhibit  the  density  of  n« .  % 
Both  of  them  are  formed  on  the  same  principle  as  the  I  • 
drometer  [Hydrometer],  and  such  instruments  are  <>.jt;  > 
times  comprehended  under  the  word  aroometer,  nr  gra\ 
meter.    Their  general  use  is  to  determine,  when  extn-r- 
accuracy  is  not  required,  the  specific  gravities  of  \A\ii  :« 
which  are  of  greater  density  than  water,  and  even  those  . 
solid  bodies  in  small  quantities. 

The  saccharometer  which  is  most  commonly  employ <r«l  .« 
made  of  copper,  and  differs  in  form  from  the  instrument  i<-- 
presented  in  the  article  Hydrometer  only  in  iti   »sr.. 
which  is  six  inches  long,  having  four  equal  faces,  each  !'.n^ 
than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  breadth.    Three  of  these  fj*^  •< 
are  graduated,  and  the  volume  and  weight  of  the  who  If  is  .■ 
such,  that  when  the  instrument  is  immersed  in  water  ti 
sinks  till  the  top  of  the  stem  is  but  little  above  the  fturfr  t 
The  line  at  which  the  surface  of  the  water  cuts  the  stem  i- 
marked  as  the  zero  of  the  scale ;  and  the  graduations  (  r<.' 
such,  that  when  the  instrument  is  immersed  and  flosu  w,  • 
right   in  a  vessel  containing  the  saqpharine  matter,  t;.. 
number  of  the  division  at  the  surface  expresses  the  deo^  *  % 
of  the  liquid  by  the  number  of  pounds  avoirdupois  «l. 
ought  to  be  added  to  the  weight  of  a  barrel  of  water.  . 
order  to  show  the  weight  of  an  equal  volume  of  the  lujuil 

The  lowest  graduation  on  the  first  lace  of  the  siem    « 
numbered  20;  and  if  the  density  of  the  liquid  be  such  t:. 
the  instrument  floats  with  that  division  at  the  surface,    . . 
applying  a  certain  weight  (No.  1)  at  the  top  of  the  hUzu 
the  instrument  will  sink  till   a  point  near  the  top  is  it 
the  surface,  and  a  division  at  that  place  is  numbered  . 
on  the  second  face.    The  graduations  on  this  second  f.i'>- 
serve  to  indicate  all  densities  from  twenty  pounds  to  fort-, 
pounds  per  barrel  above  the  weight  of  a  barrd  of  wawr 
Again,  if  the  density  of  the  liquid  be  such  that  the  in^tr 
ment  fbats  with  the  number  40  at  the  surface,  on  appl> 
a  certain  other  weight  (No.  2)  instead  of  No.  I  at  the  i    • 
of  the  stem  the  instrument  will  sink  to  a  point  near  " 
top ;  and  at  this  point  is  the  division  numbered  40  op  •    - 
third  face.    The  graduations  on  this  face  serve  to  in 'I., 
all  densities  from  forty  pounds  to  sixty  pounds  per  barr« 

The  instrument  made  by  MM.  Dring  and  rage  i%  «<.  - 
plied  with  an  ivory  scale,  divided  into  one  hundred  pa  • :  • 
which  are  numbered  from  50  to  150,  to  represent  degr*  . 
a  Fahrenheit's  thermometer;  this  slides  upon  a  sr.^!*> 
box- wood,  which  is  graduated  so  as  to  show  the  ^{  •.*« 
gravity  of  the  liauid,  that  of  water  being  1000,  the  '{^i 
tity  per  cent.,  ana  the  quantity  per  barrel  of  drj'  mat*  • 
taken  up  with  the  wort  in  mashing,  and  the  number  ; 
cent,  of  gallons  of  proof  spirit  which  might  be  made  U    . 
the  wort.     Having  found  the  temperature  of  the  wort  b>    ". 
thermometer,  and  its  density  by  the  number  on  the  stem 
the  floating  saccharometer  at  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  t:. . 
degree  of  temperature  on  the  ivory  scale  is  put  in  c.ir 
dence  with  the  degree  of  density  on  the  box-wood  scale :  :\ 
then,  opposite  to  any  other  degree  of  temperature  on   . 
ivory  scale  will  be  found,  by  inspection  on  the  other  w^U. 
the  specific  gravity,  &c.  corresponding  to  that  teroperatu'-. 

A  more  simple  instrument  of  the  Tike  kind  is  someUui*  • 
made  of  glass. 

For  the  general  purpose  of  determining  the  speciBc  grar  i:  % 
of  fluids  on  the  principle  of  the  hydrometer  and  saaJia;  > 
meter,  the  best  instrument  is  one  which  consists  of  a  gU«> 
cylinder  about  seven  inches  long  and  three-quarters  of    .'. 
inch  in  diameter.    It  has  at  its  lower  extremity  a  sttrr:  - 
carrying  a  small  cup  in  the  form  of  an  inverted  cone,  a    . 
its  opposite  part  is  drawn  out  so  as  to  form  a  slendt^r  «'     . 
or  tube,  which  is  terminated  at  the  upper  extremttt  !«\    . 
small  cup.     About  the  middle  of  the  stem  a  mark  i^  m.^ 
and,  in  order  that  the  instrument  may  be  enabled  to  fl 
vertically  in  a  vessel  containing  the  liquid  wU>sc  spic 
gravity  is  to  be  determined,  a  constant  weight,  which  r 
be  a  ball  of  glass  containing  mercury,  is  placed  in  the  lo« . 
cup. 

To  find  the  specific  gravity  of  the  liquid,  let  W  be  :r 
whole  weight  of  the  instrument,  includmg   the  con^t^ 
weight  in  the  lower  cup,  and  let  u?  be  a  weight  w':     . . 
when  put  in  the  upper  cup,  will  cause  the  insirum<ru:  • 
sink  in  the  liauid  till  the  above-mentioned  maxrk  on  the  stcu. 
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at  various  times,  filled  many  important  offices  which  were 
oonferred  on  him  hy  his  fellow- citizens.  From  what  be 
says  in  one  of  his  canzoni,  it  appears  that  in  the  earlier  part 
of  his  life  he  visited  '  Sdavonia,'  for  he  describes  the  rude 
unpolished  habits  and  manners  of  the  people,  and  his  eager- 
ness to  see  Florence  again.  It  is  probable  therefore  that 
he  was  engaged  there  in  commercial  affairs,  it  being  then 
Uie  custom  for  Florentine  and  other  Italian  merchants  to 
establish  themselves  in  foreign  countnes.  In  1383  he  filled 
the  office  of  one  of  the  magistrates  Degli  Otto,  or  Council  of 
Eight,  at  Florence ;  and  two  years  afterwards  was  chosen, 
much  against  his  inclination,  as  ambassador  from  the  re- 
public to  Genoa,  but  he  escaped  that  honour  by  happening 
at  the  same  time  to  be  elected  podesti,  or  chief  magistrate,  of 
Bibbiena.  He  afterwards  held  the  same  office,  first  at  San 
Miniato,  and,  in  1396,  at  Faenza,  which  latter  he  accepted 
merely  because  its  emoluments  were  of  consequence  to  him 
in  his  then  straitened  circumstances. 

The  time  of  his  death  is  as  much  matter  of  uncertainty  as 
that  of  his  birth.  Crescimbeni  makes  him  live  till  after 
1410,  while  Bottari  conjectures  tliat  he  must  have  died 
shortly  after  the  beginning  of  the  century.  He  was  thrice 
married:  first,  in  1354,  to  Feliciti,  daughter  of  Niccolo 
Strozzi,  to  whom  he  was  greatly  attached,  and  by  whom  he 
had  several  children ;  secondly,  in  1387 ;  and  lastly  in  1396, 
when,  supposing  him  to  have  been  born  in  1335,  be  was  in 
his  sixty-first  year,  which  is  one  of  the  reasons  brought 
forward  by  his  biographer  for  assuming  that  he  could  not 
have  been  born  much  earlier  than  the  date  he  assigns ;  yet 
in  itself  it  is  a  most  inconclusive  circumstance.  By  his  first 
wife  he  had  several  children,  of  whom  only  Filippo  and  Nic- 
colo survived  him.  The  latter,  who  was  goufaloniere  at 
Florence  in  1419,  had  a  son  named  Franco,  a  person  of 
some  literary  distinction  among  his  contemporaries,  which 
circumstance  has  led  several  writers  to  confound  the  grand- 
father and  grandson,  or  rather  to  attribute  the  works  of 
both  to  the  same  individual,  whom  they  describe  as  an 
eminent  poet  and  historian,  and  writer  of  tales. 

Although  his  sonnets,  canzoni,  capitoli,  and  other  metrical 
compositions  obtained  for  him  great  repute  as  a  poet  among 
his  contemporaries  and  his  countrymen»it  is  chiefly  by  his 
*  Novella*  that  the  elder  Franco  is  now  known  as  a  writer. 
It  is  singular  however  that  although  the  '  Novelle*  had  pre- 
Tiously  been  quoted  as  authorities  for  the  language  in  the 
dictionary  *  Delia  Crusca,'  and  spoken  of  by  critics  as  next, 
both  in  style  and  merit,  to  those  of  Boccaccio,  they  existed 
only  in  manuscript  copies  until  1724,  when  they  first  issued 
from  the  press,  edited  bv  Bottari.  The  collection  originally 
consisted  of  Uiree  hundred  tales,  but  of  that  number  only 
two  hundred  and  fifty-five  now  remain.  They  do  not  show 
much  invention,  nor  indeed  do  they  correspond  to  their  title, 
beinff  for  the  most  part  not  narratives,  but  merely  short 
anecdotes,  whose  matter  is  fre<^uently  very  trivial,  owing  to 
which  their  interest  now  consists  almost  entirely  in  their 
relating  to  historical  personages,  and  in  their  throwing  light 
\i|mn  many  customs  and  other  obscure  matters.  Some  of 
lh«iui  have  been  appropriated  and  adapted  by  modern 
writers;  BiirK^'r,  for  instance,  has  taken  Sacchetti's  fourth 
linvolla,  and  tmnstbrmod  it  into  his  popular  comic  ballad 
itiilltM  the  *  BroiMror  and  Abbot,'  without  mentioning  the 
HouriH)  of  it, 

Huttsri  m<>ntion8  a  comic  poem  entKled  '  La  Battaglia 
iWlli»  VcH'fhie  ooUo  Fanciulle,*  existing  in  manuscript  in  the 
Uik\\\\\  Library,  as  attributed  to  Sacchetti,  merely  observing 
Ihni  \\p  hail  ni>ver  bi^en  able  to  procure  a  sight  of  it.  This 
iMtMlmMhMU  wlut'h  is  in  two  cantos,  and  consists  altogether 
(if  wwU  M\p  huntlrtMl  and  thirty  stanzas  in  rima  ottava,  was 
\m\\\\A  fiw  the  first  time  at  Bologna  in  1819,  and  dedicated 
III  i.iiiil  H)hMli  and  has  since  been  reprinted  in  the*Scelta 
«ll  TimMU  (lltMMml,*  published  by  Bettoni  at  Milan,  1833. 
Aniall.  \\\P  fir«t  wlUor,  supposes  it  to  have  been  written  about 
|lft«,  Mhd  It  may  he  itUowod  to  entitle  Sacchetti  to  the 
hiiMKMr  of  hi»ln||  (H)iisidi»r«d  the  father  of  Italian  heroic-oomic 

WAl'ClltKTI'l,  ClIAMBATTlSTA.was  born  at  Tunn. 
whom  hi*  •hiilhMl  airhl(i»o(ur«  under  JuYara,  who,  in  his  last 
tl)MM»i«,  m  MtHiMf«tiili*i1  him  as  hts  successor  for  carrtiug  into 
hshmmHmh  Ihn  ili**l||MS  fiir  the  new  palaoe  at  Madrid.  He 
WH'9  HMM(f(1lM||lv  ■iitiimoiiMd  to  thnt  capital  by  Philip  V.  in 
I  f  If)  'I  h««  ifriMlMNJ  flmliiii  hy  Jtivara  was  upon  a  most  ex- 
*'<tHNr^  smhTh,  thu  plNfi  f)ii  tiling  altogether  a  square  of 
i|  Iff  Ihnftlilit}  hut  as  the  king  insisted  upon  the 
u«e  halMH  9t¥f*\$A  on  ibo  preoise  lito  of  the  former 


one  (destroyed  by  fire  in  1734),  notwithstanding  all  rcm->n- 
strances  and  advice  to  the  contrary,  both  on  the  part  of  tLr 
architect  and  of  many  oUier   individuals.  Juvaras  de»;zn 
was  laid  aside  altogether,  and  his  successor  had  to  pre,  •*« 
an  entirely  new  one,  in  which  the  plan  was  greaily  cortailc !, 
being  reduced  to  a  square  of  470  feet    Even  thua  abndgt-U. 
the  present  edifice  (begun  in  April,  1737)  is  a  vast  pile,  ai^l 
one  of  unusual  loftiness;  for,  owing  to  the  great  declxvtt}  *^ 
the  ground,  the  height  in  some  parts  is  about  150  feet,  au'X 
including  those  in  the  substructure  and  basement,  there  v> 
no  fewer  than  nine  different  floors.    But  so  many  dificre-A 
ranges  of  windows  do  not  contribute  to  grandeur;    on  t}>^ 
contrary,  thev  ocx^asion  a  certain  character  of  littleness,  :»f. 
give  the  whole  the  appearance  of  being  too  much  cut  t. 
and  crowded.    This  important  work  occupied  Sacchetti  ^< 
much  as  to  leave  him  little  leisure  for  anything  else  of  ui\- 
portance,  except  completing  the  facade  of  the  palace  of  S ' 
Ildefonso  as  designed  by  Juvara.    He  was  also  director    f 
the  public  school  of  architecture  at  Madrid;  and  on  rl:< 
Academy  of  St.  Ferdinand  being  established,  1752,  he  vr^ 
com^imented  with  the  honorary  title  of  director  in  it«  he.uz 
excused,  on  account  of  his  other  avocations,  firom  attendit  .• 
to  its  duties.    Ill  health  at  length  compelled  him  to  rcM. 
his  professional  engagements  altogether  in  1760,  some  t.r; 
previously  to  his  death,  which  did  not  happen  till  Decern  l^ : 
3,  1764. 

SACCHI,  Andrea,  one  of  the  greatest  masters  of  t*.- 
Roman  school  of  painting,  was  the  natural  son  of  Bene  \-.* 
Sacchi,  an  obscure  painter,  and  was  born  in  the  vicinitv 
Rome,  1599.    He  acquired  the  rudiments  of  his  art  fr   ' 
his  father,  who,  perceiving  the  ability  of  his  son,  placed  L  .^ 
at  an  early  age  in  the  studio  of  Albano,  with  wh&m   t« 
remained  several  years.    He  soon  distinguished  himM.*lf   «i 
tbe  most  promising  of  all  Albano's  scholars,  and  in  a  »U  - 
time  surpassed  his  roaster  also,  whom«  while  still  his  pu  j    , 
he  excelled  in  every  respect. 

Sacchi  enjoyed  a  local  reputation  while  very  young,  ^ 
upon  the  accession  of  Urban  VIII.  in  1623,  through  1 
interest  with  the  Barberini  family,  he  was  a|>pointe<! 
execute  one  of  the  great  altar-pieces  of  St  Peter's ;  and 
painted  a  large  picture  for  the  altar  of  Gregory  tbe  d 
representing  the  performance  of  a  miracle  by  tktat  sa.  .: 
This  piece,  which  m  1771  was  executed  in  mosaic  by  A.v  . 
ander  Coccbi,  is  a  grand  composition,  equally  consp;cu     • 
for  correctness  of  def^ign  and  simplicity  and  harmony 
colouring,  and  it  established  Sacchi's  fame :  and  a  i(reat  l! .  - 
sorical  composition,  representing  theDivineWisdem,  vh  - 
ne  executed  in  fresco  in  the  Barberini  Palace  for  Can;  r . 
Antonio  Barberini,  the  nephew  of  Urban  VUI.,  gain^nJ  : 
Sacchi  the  reputation  of  being  the  greatest  master  in  Rev 
He  painted  many  other  works  for  the  same  cardinal,  m 
granted  him  a  pension  for  life. 

His  next  great  work  was  St.  Romualdo  relating  his  ri»    - 
to  five  monks  of  his  order,  which  is  considei^  Sac<\ 
masterpiece,  and,  notwithstanding  its  remarkable  aim  pi: 
both  of  composition  and  colour,  has  been   generally  :    - 
nounced  to  be  one  of  the  four  finest  works  in  Rome  '  1 ' 
scene  is  in  the  valley  of  C^maldoli  in  the  Apennines,  :,- 
the  saint  is  represented  seated  at  the  foot  of  a  great  U' 
the  monks  are  standing  in  simple  and  attentive  attit-  '-> 
around  him;  all  the  figures  are  similarly  attired  in  vL  - 
but  the  shadow  of  the  tree  is  so  admirably  arranged  &>  * 
give  the  whole  a  pleasing  and  grand  efifect.    This  phi^^t*' 
was  carried  away  by  tlie  French,  but  it  is  now  la  *' 
museum  of  the  Vatican ;  it  has  been  excellently  ensrn^c  \ 
by  Fiey.  Sacchi  also  executed  the  following  great  vork^ . — 
the  Death  of  St.  Ann  (also  engraved  by  Frey) ;  the  tniraf  *.  * 
of  St.  Antony ;  Su  Joseph ;   St.  Andrew ;  and  eight  \ 
tures  from  the  life  of  John  the  Baptist,  for  (he  churvU 
San  Giovanni  in  Laterano;    and  others  of  less  imr^:: 
ance. 

Considering  the  great  nowers  of  Sacchi  and  the  ag^  * 
which  he  lived,   he  produced  remarkably  few  picture-* 
It  was  a  maxim  with  him  that  the  merit  of  a  p*in  «r 
consisted  not  in  executing  much  of  moderate  merit,  tv  * 
little  and  excellent;  he  waa  however  a  man  of  dectdr*^'} 
dilatory  habits.    He  spent  much  of  his  time  in  cooterry- 
plating  the  great  works  of  his  favourite  masters,  and  U  a*: 
tbe  pictures  in  Rome  those  which  he  most  admired  «i:. 
tbe  Transfiguration  by  Raphael,  the  Communion  of  si 
Jerome  by  Domenichino,  and  St.  Peter  healing  Uie  Otpp- ' 
by  Cigoli  (since  destroyed).    When  reproached  for  ba  ; 
activity,  he  used  to  reply  that  Raphael  and  Annibal  Cu%cxa 
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years  after.  To  Sacbeverell  Addison  inscribed  in  a  very 
affectionate  dedication  his  '  Farewell  to  the  Muses,'  written 
in  1694,  when  he  intended  to  enter  into  holy  orders.  Sache- 
verell  himself  also  cultivated  both  English  and  Latin  poetry ; 
several  of  his  pieces  in  Latin  verse  (some  ascribed  to  his 
pupils,  but  others  with  his  own  name  affixed  to  them)  are 
contained  in  the  '  Musoe  Anglicann,'  and  he  is  the  author 
of  a  translation  into  rhyme  of  part  of  Virgil's 'First  Georgic/ 
dedicated  to  Dryden,  which  is  printed  in  the  third  volume  of 
Nichols's  •  Collection  of  Poems.' 

Sacbeverell  became  a  fellow  of.  his  college,  and  appears 
to   have  been  rather  celebrated  and  successful  as  a  col- 
lege tutor.     The  Whig  accounts  of  him  indeed  are  full 
of  stories  to  his  disadvantage  in  this  as  in  every  other 
part  of  his  career,  but  they  have  all   the  air  of  the  in- 
ventions or  exaggerations  of  party  malice.    Among  other 
things  it  is  asserted  that  he  was  refused  ordination  bv 
Dr.  Lloyd,  bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry  (afterwards 
of  Worcester),  on  the  ground  of  his  deficiency  both  in 
divinity  and    classical  knowledge;    but  afterwards,  it  is 
added,  he  was,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  bishop  of 
Oxford,  admitted  into  holy  orders  by  this  same  Doyd,  •  with 
particular  marks  of  favour.'    He  took  his  degree  of  M.  A.  in 
1696,ofB.D.in  1707,  and  of  D.D.  in  1708.    The  first  living 
he  held  was  Cannock  in  Staffordshire,  but  in  1705  he  was 
appointed  preacher  of  St.  Saviour's,  Southwark ;  and  it  was 
while  in  this  situation  that  he  delivered  his  two  famous  ser- 
mons, the  first  at  the  assizes  at  Derby,  on  the  1 5th  of  August, 
1709,  the  second  before  the  lord-mayor  at  St.  Paul's,  on  the 
5th  of  November  in  the  same  year.  These  discourses,  having 
been  printed,  were  both  in  December  following  brought 
imder  the  notice  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which  passed  a 
resolution  denouncing  them  as  '  malicious,  scandalous,  and 
seditious  libels,  highly  j-eflecting  upon  her  maiesty  and 
government,  the  late  happy  Revolution  and  the  Protestant 
succession  as  by  law  established,  and  both  houses  of  par- 
liament, tending  to  alienate  the  affections  of  her  majesty's 
good  su^ects,  and  to  create  jealousies  and  divisions  among 
them.*    The  author  and  printer  were  at  the  same  time 
ordered  to  attend  at  the  bar  of  the  House,  which  they  did 
accordingly  on  the  next  day  (14th  December);    and  then, 
after  he  bad  admitted  the  authorship  of  the  sermons,  it  was 
moved  and  carried  that  Sacbeverell  should  be  impeached  of 
high  crimes  and  misdemeanours.    It  is  asserted  by  Swift 
and  other  authorities  that  Sacheverell's  real  offence,  in  the 
eye  of  the  Whig  ministry  of  the  day,  was  his  having  in  one 
of  his  two  discourses  pointed,  as  was  conceived,  at  the  lord- 
treasurer  Godolphin,  in  a  passage  about  *  the  crafty  insidi- 
ousness  of  such  wiley  Yolpones.'    Volpone  seems  to  have 
been  before  this  a  popular  nickname  of  Godolphin.    AAer 
various  preliminary  proceedings,  the  trial  commenced  before 
the  House  of  Loras  in  Westminster  Hall  on  the  27th  of 
February,  1710,  and  lasted  till  the  20th  of  March,  on  which 
(lay  a  majority  of  their  lordships  (69  to  52)  pronounced 
Sacbeverell   guilty ;    and   three  days  after,  sentence   was 
passed,  adjudging  him  not  to  preach  for  three  years  ensuing, 
and  ordering  his  two  sermons  to  be  burnt  by  the  common 
hangman.    The  populace,  who  had  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  accused,  considering  him,  with  the  great  majority  of  the 
clergy,  as  the  champion  of  the  church,  celebrated  this  im- 
potent conclusion  of  the  affair  with  bonfires  and  other  re- 
joicings both  in  London  and  all  over  the  kingdom;  and 
when,  in  May  following,  he  set  out  to  take  possession  of  the 
living  of  Salatin  in  Shropshire,  to  which  he  had  been  pre- 
sented, his  journey  to  Oxford,  and  thence  by  Banbury,  War- 
wick, and  Wrexham  to  his  preferment,  was  a  continued 
triumph ;  which  was  prolonged  as  he  returned  to  London 
through  Shrewsbury,  Bridgenorth,  Ludlow,  Worcester,  and 
other  towns.    It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  nothing  had 
BO  much  effect  as  this  affair  of  SachevereU's  in  influencing 
the  general  election  which  took  place  this  same  autumn, 
and  the  immediate  consequence  of  which  was  the  overthrow 
of  Godolphin  and  his  colleagues. 

On  the  expiration  of  his  sentence,  in  March,  1713,  Sacbe- 
verell preached  at  St.  Saviour's  church,  on  the  Christian 
triumph,  or  the  duty  of  praying  for  our  enemies,  and  again 
published  his  discourse.  '  I  have  been  reading  Sachevereirs 
long  dull  sermon,  which  he  sent  me,'  says  his  friend  Swift, 
in  his  Journal  to  Stella,  under  date  of  4th  April ;  '  it  is  the 
first  sermon  since  his  suspension  has  expired,  but  not  a  word 
iu  it  upon  the  occasion,  except  two  or  three  remote  hints.' 
Jn  a  preceding  entry  he  roen(ions  that  Sacbeverell  him- 
M)lf  had  tuld  him  the  bookseller  bad  given  him  100/.  for 


the  sermon,  and  intended  to  print  90.0D0.    'I  believe.'  a<i  *• 
Swift,  *he  will  be  confoundedly  bit,  and  will  hardly  tell  o  ^ 
half.'    Of  his  St.  PauUs  sermon  Burnet  states  that  sI'C  .: 
40,000  copies  were  supposed  to  bare  been  printed  aud  -. 
peraed  over  the  nation.    ITie  fever  had  now  probably  sor,  - 
what  cooled ;  but  the  popular  enthusiasm  ox  which  he  t... : 
been  the  object,  and  whicn  had  produced  such  decided  ^*. 
lie  results,  had  necessarily  made  Sacbeverell  a  yent  n    ' 
importance,  at  least  for  a  short  time  longer.  Wfthtn  a  m  -    - 
aflerthe  removal  of  his  suspension,  the  queen  pr«M»n:' 
him  to  the  valuable  rectory  of  St.  Andrew,  Holbom  ;  au''.   *. 
appears  that  he  had  interest  enough  with  the  new  inini«t< ' 
to  procure  also  a  handsome  provision  for  one  of  bis  bruth-' 
He  had  besides  the  good  fortune  to  have  a  considerable  e>  . 
at  Callow  in  Derbyshire  left  to  him  by  his  kinsman  Gt<-. . 
Sacbeverell,  Esq.    He  never  appeared  again  as  an  aui : 
except  in  a  dedication  prefixed  to  a  volume  of  posthui.* 
sermons  by  the  Rev.  W.  Adams,  published  in  1 716  :  Ll  : 
is  stated  to  have  made  some  noise  in  the  world  by  hU  a  • 
rels  and  law-suits  with  his  parishioners— a  sort  of  st»m 
which  his  system  possibly  required  after  his  having  y.-\ 
so  remarkable  a  part  in  the  greater  field  of  national  afl .  .  • 
He  was  also  suspected  of  being  concerned  in  the  all   . 
plot  of  his  friend  Atterbury,  who  is  believed  to  have  «r  »::• 
the  defence  which  he  delivered  on  his  impeachment,  &:•. 
whom,  then  in  exile,  he  left  a  legacy  of  500/.  at  his  i- 
which  took  place  5th  June.  1724.     (State  TV/a/*.  y\3\.  -^ 
pp.  1-522;  Rurliamentary  History,  vol.  vi..  np.  8o5-^-* 
Burnet's  History  cf  Ms  ovm  Time,  ii.  537,  fee;  B.  »•  -  • 
History  qf  the  Reign  qf  Queen  Anne,  pp.  406,  &c. ;  T.n.i 
Continuation  ofnapin,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  149,  &c.;  Swift's  J  • 
nal.  Four  Last  Years  of  the  Queen,  and    other  v  ,:►.- 
Duchess  of  Marlborough's  Account  qfher  Conduct.    A  r 
in  Howell's  State  Trials,  vol.  xv.,  p.  14,  informs  us    r 
'There  is  a  curious  passage  about  Sacbeverell  in  Har 
"James  11.,"  p.  184 ;'  but  Harris  wrote  no  Life  of  J  4- 
n.,  nor  can  we  And  Sacbeverell  mentioned  in  any  ot    . 
other  Lives.) 

SACHS,  HANS,  whose  real  name  is  said  to  have  I* 
Loutzdorffer,  was  the  most  eminent  poetical  genius  : 
Germany  produced  at  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  ic- 
doctrines  of  which  he  became  a  convert,  and  assisted  the  r  ^ 
of  Protestantism  by  his  pen.    This  most  prolific  as  ^\ 
original  and  highly  gifted  writer,  was  bom  Noveml^.r 
1494,  at  Niimberg,  where  his  father  was  a  tailor,  ai:«i  .:  . 
studying  at  the  Latin  schools,  he  was  put  to  be  iostit.. . 
in  the  business  of  a  shoemaker. 

About  two  years  after  he  entered  his  apprent.ee-    - 
that  is,  about  the  age  of  seventeen,  Hans  became  the  dv^ 
of  Leonard  Nunnenbeck,  a  weaver  by  trade,  but  -..- 
meistersinger  [Germany,  Literature,  p.  194],  who  uu:  - 
him  into  the  mystery  of  weaving  verses.    As  souu  l' 
apprenticeship  expired,  he  set  forth  on  bis  waniln 
through  Germany  in  his  double  capacity,  makini^  it  a  \ 
to  visit  those  cities  which  were  most  renowned  ftir 
poetical    societies    and  corporations    of  singers.     II  . 
finished  his  pilgrimage,  he  returned  and  settled  at  N 
berg,  where,  in  151 9,  he  married  Kunegunda  Kreutx^r  / 
proved  an  excellent  wife,  and  bore  him  five  &on«  anu  : 
daughters.     She  died  in  1560  (after  surviving  all  her  s     • 
and  in  the  following  year,  when  he  was  sixty-six.  N~ 
married   Barbara  Harscher,  which  union  proved  iw    * 
happy  than  the  former  one.    His  eyesight  l>ecomii  j    .. 
paired,  and  bis  hearing  still  more  so,  he  witbdr^m   ' 
society,  and  shut  himself  up  with  his  books ;   hi<  La. 
serenity  and  cheerfulness  of  temper  however  were  ii'i  <•  - 
turbed  by  these  misfortunes.    Thus  tranquilly  be  r^a. 
his  87th  year,  dying  January  25,  1578. 

If  his  literary  character  be  estimated  by  the  num^ 
bis  productions,  Hans  Sachs  was  literally  one  of  the  c. 
writers  Germany  has  ever  produced,  for  they  aiuo 
altogether  to  upwards  of  six  thousand  difl*erent  ctuu;* 
tions,  of  which  only  a  portion  are  contained  in  the  fiw  . 
volumes  of  his  pieces  printed  at  Nurnberg,  1576-7'.     r 
may  therefore  very  well  be  paralleled  to  Lope  de  Ve|;%  : 
considering  that  he  had  another  business,  the  fertiltu  •  : 
pen  is  even  more  surprising  than  that  of  the  Sjuin     ^ 
Such  extraordinary  writers  however  pay  a  double  \^\  . 
their  productions  are  of  necessity  only  exteroporanelM^^    r 
sions  upon  paper ;  and  by  far  the  ^eater  bulk  of  tbeni  « 
be  consigned  to  oblivion.    By  posterity  they   are  kn 
only  as  recorded  literary  phenomena:  they  presen«:  «  r . 
in  the  annals  of  poetry,  and  as  much  as  that  has  Uxq  •< 
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fliulden  reformed  his  habits  of  profuseness,  received  from 
iliat  lime  various  marks  of  royal  fisLVOur.  In  1570  he  was 
sent  on  an  embassy  to  France,  to  treat  of  the  marriage  then 
))ropO!<ed  between  the  queen  and  the  duke  of  Anjou ;  and 
in  1 587  was  employed  as  ambassador  extraordinary  to  the 
United  States  of  the  Netherlands,  to  adjust  the  differences 
between  tbcm  and  the  earl  of  Leicester,  whose  anger  he 
drew  upon  himself  in  the  discharge  of  this  duty,  and  was  in 
consequence  imprisoned  till  the  death  of  his  formidable 
enemy  in  1 588,  after  which  event  he  was  at  once  restored 
to  Elizabeth's  confidence,  and  filled  a  variety  of  state  offices. 
In  1598,  on  the  death  of  Burghley,  he  was  made  lord 
treasurer,  which  situation  he  held  during  the  next  reign 
till  his  death,  April  19,  1608,  having,  with  rare  good  fortune, 
had  his  great  services  fully  appreciated  by  two  royal  per- 
sonages of  very  different  character.  His  letters,  many  of 
which  are  preserved  in  the  Cotton  collection  in  the  British 
Museum,  show  that  he  was  distinguished  by  the  qualities 
which  befit  a  statesman,  and  they  confirm  the  judgment  of 
his  contemporaries. 

His  poems  are — the  tragedy  of  Ferrex  and  Porrex,'  called 
in  a  later  edition  '  Gorboduc ;'  '  The  Induction,'  or  poetical 
preface  to  '  The  Mirror  for  Magistrates ;'  together  with 
'  The  Complaint  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,*  in  the  same 
collection.  Of  these '  The  Induction '  possesses  great  merit, 
and  reminds  us  of  the  poems  of  Spencer,  to  which,  though 
inferior  in  richness  of  imagery,  it  bears  great  resemblance, 
not  only  in  the  curious  exactness  with  which  the  lively  por- 
traiture of  allegorical  personages  is  made  out,  but  in  the 
language  and  metre.  The  earnestness  and  quaintness  of 
antiquated  forms  of  speech,  and  the  stately  structure  of  the 
verse,  contribute  much  in  the  compositions  of  both  poets  to 
the  solemn  effect  of  the  pictures  which  are  presented  in 
succession  to  the  reader.  Warton,  in  his  'History  of  Eng- 
lish Poetry,*  considers  Dorset  to  have  furnished  the  model 
upon  which  Silencer  formed  his  style.  For  some  further 
information,  see  Wood's  Atheme  Oxonienses  (Bliss). 

SACKVILLE,  CHARLES,  EARL  OF  DORSET, 
was  born  January  24, 1637.  In  his  youth  he  travelled  into 
Italy,  and  returned  a  little  before  the  Restoration ;  he  after- 
wards sat  in  parliament  for  the  borough  of  East  Grinstead 
in  Sussex.  Being,  like  most  young  nobleman  of  his  day, 
ofa  dissolute  turn,  he  engaged  in  no  public  employment, 
and  he  became  a  great  favourite  with  Charles  II.  In 
1665,  being  then  Lord  Buckhurst,  he  attended  the  duke  of 
York  as  a  volunteer  in  the  Dutch  war ;  and  on  the  eve  of  the 
battle  in  which  the  enemy  were  defeated,  and  Opdam,  their 
admiral,  killed,  he  is  said  to  have  composed  the  celebrated 
song  beginning  '  To  all  ye  ladies  now  on  land.'  He  was 
employed  after  this  in  short  embassies  to  France.  Having 
become  earl  of  Dorset  by  the  death  of  his  father,  1677,  he 
soon  after  chose'  for  his  second  wife  a  daughter  of  the  earl 
of  Northampton. 

Dorset  was  favourably  noticed  by  James  II.,  but  ceased 
to  be  one  of  his  adherents  as  he  grew  more  violent  in  his 
measures.  After  the  king's  departure,  he  sat  with  other 
peers  in  council  to  preserve  the  public  peace.  At  the  ao- 
cuMiion  of  William  lU.  he  was  appointed  lord-chamberlain 
of  the  household,  and  received  other  marks  of  royal  favour. 
II  in  health  after  this  declined,  and  he  died  at  Bath,  January 
J  0,  1 7U6*6.  A  rare  felicity,  both  in  speech  and  action,  seems 
to  have  distinguished  Dorset  above  all  his  contemporaries. 
This  is  admitted  by  those  of  his  brother  courtiers  who  were 
Ihemsolves  most  remarkable  for  wit  and  address.  Some- 
iliiMK  of  the  ease  and  sprightliness  of  his  conversation  has 
\nm\  transmitted  to  us  through  his  poems,  though  there  is 
litllu  to  Justify  the  extravagant  praises  of  Dr>'den  and 
oihois,  thene  compositions  being  few  in  number  and  on 
Iritlirig  iubjoots.  The^  are  printeid  amon^  the  minor  poets. 
All  elaborate  panegyric  by  Prior,  and  a  biography  bv  John- 
»'»n,  iil»rid(;od  from  a  longer  one  by  Cibber,  may  be  con- 
MilUKl  for  his  hfo.  See  also  Walpole's  *  Royal  and  Noble 
Auihorit'tPark). 

HACKVILLK,  LORD  GEORGE,  a  younger  son  of  the 
ducd  house  of  Dorset,  was  born  January  26,  1716.  During 
IIm  reign  of  George  II.  he  was  actively  engaged  both  as  a 
statesman  and  a  politician;  he  served  at  Dettingen  and 
Font«Doy,  and  at  the  battle  of  Minden,  fought  in  1 769,  he 
commanded  the  British  forces  under  Prince  Ferdinand  of 
Brunswick.  To  this  he  owes  the  greater  part  of  his  note- 
f  lely :  having  failed  to  execute  the  prince's  orders  to  charge, 
*-~  -bich  defouU  the  viotoqr  was  rendered  less  decisive  than 
ht  have  b6«D,  h»  was  mi ultad  by  his  commander,  and. 


at  his  own  request,  recalled  to  EngUnd,  where  be  demendcil. 
and  with  some  difficulty  obtained,  a  court-martial,  bywhirK* 
April  3,  1760,  he  was  adjudged  incapable  of  serrini;  them- 
after  in  any  military  capacity.  George II.,  who  was  bi|:Si« 
incensed  at  Sackville's  conduct,  took  every  means  of  r^  -  - 
dering  his  punishment  most  galling;  and  amonir  oth#r 
things,  erased  with  his  own  hand,  in  council.  Lard  Geur  j<9 
Sackville's  name  from  the  list  of  privy-oouncilloirs»  lo  ti». 
reign  of  George  III.,  to  whom  he  was  personally  aeceptabU. 
he  returned  to  public  life ;  and  having  attached  htiotcl  f  •  ■« 
Lord  North,  was  made  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies  t. 
1775,  and  had  the  direction  of  the  American  war:  ««t:> 
what  success  need  not  be  here  said.  In  1783,  he,  with  i  i 
leader,  retired  fVom  office,  having  just  before  been  rau«d  -> 
the  peerage  by  the  titles  of  Viscount  Sackville  and  Bar  ' 
of  Bolebrook,  titles  united  to  the  dukedom  of  Dorset  t  • 
the  accession  of  Lord  George's  eldest  son  to  that  aapc-'i 
dignity.  In  1770  Lord  George  Saekville  took  the  oau*«> 
of  Germain,  for  an  inheritance,  under  which  oaaae  he  i« 
equally  well  known.    He  died  August  26, 1 78$. 

Two  explanations  may  be  found  of  his  miseoodurt  st 
Minden:  one,  lack  of  personal  courage,  of  whidi  be  I .  i 
before  been  suspected;  the  other,  personal  piqne  ag*"  *• 
Prince  Ferdinand,  indisposing  him  to  act  with  vigour.    T.c 
latter  is  hardly  more  creditable  than  the  former.    It  is  lo  r  r 
added  however  that  some  inconsistency  aeemt  to    h^- 
existed  in  the  orders  delivered  to  him,  which  may  have  g->  - 
rise  to  hesitation  in  a  man  unequal  to  the  emergetir. 
without  gross  cowardice  or  wilful  and  predetermuie*!  i*^ 
trayal  of  trust. 

SACRAMENTS    and    TR  AN  SUBSTANTIATION 
'  No  religion,' wrote  Barrow  of  the  Christian,  in  the  nrnoh** 
language  of  the  time,  'can  be  purer  from  superstitH>w» 
alloys  or  freer  from  useless  incumbrancea  than   u  ilu« 
the  ritual  observances  it  enjoineth  being  as  very  few   ■-. 
number,  in  nature  simple,  and  easy  to  observe,  so  cvidexiii* 
reasonable,  very  decent,  and  very  useful,  able  toinstrur 
us  in,  apt  to  excite  us  to  the  practice  of  our  wholesome  d*..- 
ties.*    Most  religious  denominations  will  agree  in  U>e  truT\ 
of  these  remarks,  although,  as  in  the  case  of  the  doctr 
of  justification  (the  corner-stone  of  fndivtcbia/Christianiir 
various  shades  of  interpretation  have  obtained  cttrrenc;. 
so,  with  regard  to  the  particulars  of  the  Sacraments  <  t.  - 
entrance  and  centre  of  Christian  fellowship),  tbe  gtcaie.t 
diversity  of  opinion  prevails. 

The  Christian  Sacraments  are  not  merely  eertaia  h  r 
forms,  but  the  highest  actsof  chureh  membership.  For  . 
Christian  church  being  but  the  outward  viaible  repreMui. 
tion  of  the  internal  fellowship  of  the  faithful  with  Chr.** 
and  with  one  another ;  this  twofold  element  of  the  chun . 
is  most  ntly  corresponded  to  by  the  institution  of  extc^'•^ 
visible  actions,  intended  to  express  an  internal  sptr«i  ^^ 
effect  or  grace.  Such  are  the  Sacramenta,  a  term  used  i. 
express  *  Sacramentum,'  by  which  the  Greek  fnyttertoti  a 
rendered  in  the  old  Italic  versions,  and  aleo  in  ii« 
Vulgate. 

With  regard  to  the  number  of  the  Sacraments,  as  is  «e4« 
known,  two  opinions  are  current  among  Cbriatian  eomtaL- 
nities, — the  Greek  and  Romish  churches  holding  the  tiuo 
her  of  seven,  while  all  other  Catholic  bodies  limit  the  nun- 
ber  to  two.  The  history  of  this  difference  may  be  briefly  statol 
as  follows.  The  term  Sacrament  was  applied  by  the  Fathers  to 
the  mysterious  doctrines  of  religion,  as  the  Trinity,  the  In- 
carnation, and,  in  some  instances,  to  the  ordinaooet  of  re- 
ligion in  a  wide  sense.  In  a  certain  sense  the  aevei>>Ml 
system  of  the  church  of  Rome  may  be  considered  as  an 
abatement  of  the  lax  terminology  of  some  of  the  Father^ 
The  title  of  Sacramenta  is  by  her  limited  to  seven  aciunis— 
baptism,  or  the  sign  of  our  spiritual  birth ;  the  eudierv«>'. 
in  whioh  our  spiritual  hfe  is  nourished ;  oonflrmatMO,  f-  •- 
the  strengthenmg  of  the  same ;  penance,  for  the  restors- 
tion  of  the  lapsed ;  extreme  uuetion,  as  a  preparation  l> 
death ;  matrimony,  for  maintenance  of  the  race  of  mac- 
kind  in  general ;  and  orden,  for  that  of  the  race  of  Oo^* 
ministers. 

Without  entering  into  the  oontroversy  on  this  aubjeci^  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  observe  that  the  number  of  aevea,  as 
asserted  by  the  church  of  Rome,  is  very  flir  from  bernc 
sanctioned  by  the  uniform  assent  of  ecclesiastical  prmcCi>r 
Antecedently  to  a  very  modern  aynod  (that  of  Florence^  t^ 
number  of  seven  had  never  been  positively  aettled. 

The  two  sacraments  then,  to  which,  in  the  jndgssent  of 
alt  Catholic  bodies  (save  the  Greek  and  Bottiah  oomot* 
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WAS  known  until  the  close  of  the  fourth  century,  hore  some 
reference  to  the  original  object  of  its  institution.  This  may 
be  traced  throughout  the  various  expressions — breaking  of 
bread,  communion,  Lord's  supper,  eucharist,  oblation,  com- 
memoration, and  passover.  Ecclesiastical  antiquity  cannot 
be  adduced  with  fairness  in  support  of  the  literal  in- 
terpretation appUed  by  a  large  body  of  Christians  to  the 
words  used  by  our  Lord  in  his.  institution  of  this  sacrament 
John  of  Damascus,  the  principal  writer  of  the  Eastern 
church,  maintained  (it  is  true),  on  the  authority  of  some  of 
the  Kalhers,  a  literal  change  of  the  bread  and  wine  into  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ.  The  figurative  interpretation  put 
upon  the  words  of  Christ  by  a  council  at  Constantinople  in 
AD.  754,  was  denied  at  the  second  council  of  Nice  in  787, 
when  it  was  ruled  that  the  sacred  symbols  are  not  figures 
or  images  at  all,  but  the  real  body  and  blood.  Theophylact 
and  Euthymius  Zigabenus  coincide  with  John  of  Damascus. 
But  it  was  reserved  for  the  Western  church  to  carry  out  into 
its  remote  consequences  the  doctrine  of  a  material  change, 
which,  in  common  with  her  Eastern  sister,  she  ultimately 
came  to  maintain.  Great  discrepancy  of  expression  on  this 
subject  may  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Western  theologians 
anterior  to  the  time  of  Charlemagne ;  the  utmost  however  that 
can  be  fairly  drawn  from  them  is  that  the  sacramental  ele- 
ments were  not  (o  be  regarded  as  purely  symbolical.  But 
it  is  undeniable  that  a  strong  tendency  to  transubstantiation 
(as  it  was  afterwards  termed)  is  throughout  discernible. 
This  doctrine  was  maintained  during  the  ninth  century  by 
Paschasius  Radbert  more  precisely  and  authoritatively  than 
before.  He  was  opposed  however  by  Rabanus  Maurus,  and 
Ratramn  or  Bertram  (whose  sounder  and  more  scriptural 
views  many  centuries  later  found  an  echo  in  our  own 
Ridley),  and  also  by  the  suspected  ingenuity  of  Scotus 
Erigena. 

Various  instances  of  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  tran- 
substantiation subsequently  occurred ;  but,  supported  by 
authority  like  that  of  Sylvester  11.  (the  famous  Grerbert), 
it  continued  to  gain  ground.  During  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury it  had  become  an  article,  to  dissent  firom  which  was 
heretical ;  although  a  doctrine  substantially  the  same  with 
that  held  by  the  Anglican  church  at  the  present  day  was 

S reached  by  doctors  such  as  Alfrie,  and  although  an  arch- 
ishop  of  Sens,  Leutheric,  advocated  opinions  regarding  the 
eucharist  similar  to  those  which  involved  Berengar  of 
Tours  in  controversy  with  Lanfranc,  and  drew  upon  him  the 
hostility  and  condemnation  of  popes  and  councils. 

In  this  condition  the  dogma  of  transubstantiation  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  schoolmen,  whose  marvellous  inge- 
nuity was  devoted    to  establishing  and  explaining  what 
became  the  centre  and    support  of  the  theurgic  preten- 
sions of   the  hierarchy  of  the  middle  ages.      The  term 
transubstantiation  was  probably  introduced  into  the  ecclesi- 
astical vocabulary  by  Hildebert  of  Tours.    The  dialectic 
talents  of  Lombard,  Alexander  Hales,  Albert,  and  Aquinas 
were  vigorously  employed  on  this  subject.      It  was   in- 
vested with  legal  authority  by  Gratian.    Finally,  the  doc- 
trine was  established  as  matter  of  failh  at  the  Lateran 
Council  in  1215.     Even  Occam  assented  to  its  truth,  and  it 
was  subsequently  ratified  at  Trent.    Among  the  numerous 
controversies  connected  with  the  different  theories  on  the 
subject,  the  more  modern  opinions  are  marked  by  a  ten- 
dency to  regard  the  eucharist  as  a  purely  symbolical  rite. 
For  transubstantiation  Luther  substituted  (probably  through 
the  effect  of  Occam's  writings)  a  corporal  local  presence, 
commonly  called  oonsubstantiation.    There  appears  an  in- 
consistency in  the  obstinacy  with  which  Luther  contended 
for  his  theory.    He  had  abandoned  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass 
and  the  theurgic  pretensions  connected  with  the  real  pre- 
sence which  made  this  dogma  of  such  importance  to  the 
church  of  Rome.   Luther's  great  object  was  to  preserve  this 
sacrament  from  being  degraded  by  the  same  unspiritual 
subjective  views  (as  he  conceived)  with  which  it  was  me- 
naced by  Carlstadt  and  his  party.     This  evil  would  be. 
beat  remedied  by  a  bold  assertion  of  the  objective  dignity  of 
tins  sacrament,  divested  of  the  superstitious  additions  with 
which  it  was  encumbered  in  the  church  of  Rome.    Hence 
the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  the  eucharist.    What  has  been  said 
will  suffice  to  show  how  ungrounded  is  the  charge  some- 
times brought  against  Luther— that  he  threw  away  the  sub- 
stance while  he  •  retained  the   shell.     But   his  tenacious 
adherence  to  scholasticism  in  this  respect  contrasts  strangely 
with  his  uncompromising  hostility  to  that  philosophy  re- 
specting the  fundamental  dogma  of  justification  by  faith. 


Zwingli,  on  the  other  hand,  together  with  a  corporal  a&d 
local  presence,  rejected  all  notion  of  a  spiritual  pre^enrn- 
and  graces.  But  the  opinions  of  Oilvin  shortly  aftemar-it 
superseded  the  colder  ones  of  Zwingli.  many  of  mUum  Xu.- 
lowers,  to  quote  from  Waterland,  abandoned  the  'notion  *>( 
naked  signs  and  figures  to  the  Anabaptists  of  those  tiQKt, 
where  they  rested,  till  again  revived  by  the  SocinianK  «li'> 
afterwards  handed  them  down  to  the  Remonstrants.' 

The  point  of  divergence  between  the  adherents  of  Lutl^er 
and  Calvin  respecting  the  eucharist  may  be  stated  thusi.  Tbt 
former  party  held,  according  to  the  earlier  Augsburg  C-r^- 
fession  and  the  Form  of  Concord,  that  the  body  of  Christ  -«  a* 
contained  in,  with,  and  under  the  sacramental  bread.  Tt**.- 
others  held  the  doctrine  only  of  a  real  spiritual  feedint;  •.  n 
the  body  of  Christ,  which  took  pla(»  in  the  faithful  otu 
temporaneously  with  the  reception  of  the  outward  c!v^ 
ments.  In  the  opinion  of  Waterland, '  Calvin  refined  up"  i 
Zwingli's  scheme,  steering  a  kind  of  middle  course  l**.*- 
tween  the  extremes.  He  appears  to  have  set  out  rug,hi, 
taking  his  ground  with  good  judgment;  and  bad  he  but 
built  as  carefully  upon  it  afterwards,  no  fault  could  ba>« 
been  justly  found.' 

The  late  Bishop  Lloyd  considered  that  the  Anglican  d.<- 
trine  was  borrowed  from  that  of  Calvin.  The^third  and 
fourth  clauses  of  the  twenty-eighth  article  respectine  itic 
manner  and  means  after  and  by  which  the  body  of  Cbr.^t 
is  taken  in  that  sacrament,  would  seem  to  support  liv* 
view.  But  the  words  of  Waterland  may  be  fair!)'  qouiei 
as  expressing  briefly  the  opinion  held  by  the  majontv  uf 
Anglican  teachers  on  (his  subject:  *  Our  divines  «!•  • 
came  after  Calvin  had  some  advantage  in  point  of  time, 
and  a  greater  still  in  the  rule  or  method  which  \\H:y 
pitched  upon  as  most  proper  to  proceed  by.  The  sum 
of  all  is,  that  sacramental  or  symbolical  feeding  in  tiu* 
eucharist  is  feeding  upon  the  body  broken  and  the  bU*vl 
shed  under  the  signs  and  symbols  of  bread  and  wine ;  i\u 
result  of  such  feeding  is  the  strengthening  or  perfect ix;j 
our  mystical  union  with  the  body  glorified,  and  ao,  |krop«.*i  I  • 
speaking,  we  feed  upon  the  body  as  dead,  and  we  recei«  c  .t 
into  closer  union  as  living,  and  both  in  the  eucharist  wb^r: 
duly  celebrated.' 

SACRED  WAR.    [Phiwp,  p.  74;  Phocii.] 

SACRIFICE,  an  offering  made  to  God,  m  which   tLt 
thing  offered  is  wholly  or  partially  destroyed.     It  ts  Ren- 
rally  supposed  that  sacrifices  were  instituted  immefljaul' 
after  the  fall  of  Adam,  when  God  made  with  him  wh^t  1^ 
called '  the  covenant  of  grace ;'  and  that  on  this  occasion  •  c  ■ 
sacrifice  was  partly  an  atonement  for  Adam*s  sin»  partly  i 
ratification  of  the  covenant.  This  supposition  is  foundcUox. 
the  fact  that  God  clad  Adam  and  Eve  with  the  bkins     ' 
beasts ;  and  since  animal  food  had  not  yet  been  given  ' 
man,  it  is  thought  that  these  beasts  must  have  been  Uain  i  • 
sacrifices.    {Genesis,  chap,  iii.)     In  the  next  generatioo  %  .* 
meet  with  sacrifices  as  a  divine  appointment.  (Cren.,  iv.  !•«  • 
All  over  the  world  sacrifices  have  been  found  in  some  for-r 
or  other,  which  is  another  proof  of  their  great  aiitiquu. 
Their  chief  object  is  to  atone  for  sin  [Atonkmbnt\  I-.: 
they  have  also  been  offered  as  the  means  of  gSLininis  r. 
favour  and  assistance  of  God,  and  of  expressing  submi^&i  i. 
and  gratitude  to  him.  Theymavbe  divided  into  two  cJa^-c^. 
bloody  and  unbloody.    In  the  heathen  world  human  »ac;  .- 
fices  have  been  very  generally  prevalent,  apparently  fruCL  a 
notion  that  human  life  is  the  most  precious  thing  that  r  i  . 
be  offered  to  the  divine  Being.    Sacrifices  form  a  large  psrt 
of  the  Jewish  law.    [Moses.]    Christians  believe  thecu  :  ■ 
be  abolished  since  the  death  of  Christ,  since,  as  Paul  argu^^^ 
in  his  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  that  was  the  one  great  kcini- 
fice  which  has  for  ever  made  atonement  for  the  sins  of  u\*n. 

Valuable  remarks  on  this  subject  will  be  found  m  tt  • 
writings  of  most  eminent  theologians ;  but  auch   uouct  -» 
are  too  numerous  to  be  referred  to  here.    See  especial!  it*, 
article  '  Sacrifice.*  in  Charles  Taylor's  edition  of  Calmc:*< 
Dictionary  to  the  Bible, 

SACRILEGE  is  'the  felonious  taking  of  any  goods  -:.. 
of  any  parish-church  or  other  church  or  obapeV  Bi  t .. 
common  law  it  was  a  capital  offence,  though  the  uffi*:>i«  r 
seems  to  have  been  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  cler^  at  Ur.- 
discretion  of  the  ordinary.  But  even  if  it  were  not  ckrv'*  - 
able  at  the  common  law,  yet  the  statute  ib  Edw.  Ill,  .%  .. 
'  De  Clero,'  comprehended  this  as  well  as  other  chme*«  ^.  i 
gave  *the  privilege  of  holy  church  to  all  manner  of  cWxik*. 
as  well  secular  as  religious.'  Afterwards,  by  th«  statu  lo  •  ' 
23  Hen.  VIIL,  c.  l,  and  25  Hen.  VIU.,  c.  3,  wnvwib-* 
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lished  his  *  PrincipleB  of  General  Grammar,*  of  which  a 
third  edition  appeared  in  1815,  Paris,  12mo.  In  1805  De 
Sacy  was  sent  by  the  Imperial  government  to  Genoa  for  the 
purpose  of  examining  certain  Arabic  manuscripts  which 
were  said  to  exist  in  the  archives  of  the  city ;  and  on  his 
return  to  Paris  in  1806  he  made  a  report  to  the  Academy 
on  the  historical  documents  which  he  had  found  there.  In 
the  same  year  De  Sacy  was  appointed  Professor  of  Persian, 
and  he  published  his  '  Chrestomathie  Arabe,'  or  a  selec- 
tion of  extracts  from  various  Arabian  writers,  hoth  in  prose 
and  verse,  by  far  the  most  valuable  work  foY  the  use  of  stu- 
dents that  has  yet  appeared.  In  1 810  his  Arabic  Grammar, 
the  fruit  of  fifteen  years'  almost  incessant  labour,  was  pub- 
lished, as  well  as  his  translation  of  Abd-aMatif's  account 
of  Etfypt  {Relation  de  f  Egypt,  &c.,  4to.,  1810).  About  the 
same  time  he  published  a  '  Memoir  on  the  Orthography 
and  Manner  of  reciting:  the  Koran'  {Not.et  Ext,,  vol.  viii.). 
and  was  likewise  one  of  the  most  zealous  contributors  to  the 
'Magasin  Encyolopcdique,'  the  'Mines  de  I'Orient,'  and  the 
'Annates  des  Voyages.'  On  the  return  of  the  Bourbous  in 
1814,  De  Sacy,  who  had  received  from  the  Imperial  govern- 
ment the.  title  of  baron,  became  a  member  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  and  was  also  appointed  a  member  of  the  Council 
for  Public  Instruction.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  found- 
ing the  Asiatic  Society  of  Paris,  of  which  he  was  the  first 
president.  In  1816  he  published,  under  the  title  of 'Calila 
et  Dinna,'  the  Arabic  text  of  the  Fables  of  B.idpai,  and  the 
Moallakah  (or  suspended  poem)  of  Lebid,  with  a  French 
version  and  critical  notes.  In  1819  appeared  the  *  Pend- 
Nameh'  (Book  of  Counsels)  in  Persian  and  French,  with 
copious  notes.  The  whole  of  the  *  Makamat'  (Sessions)  of 
Hariri,  in  Arabic,  with  a  commentary  also  in  Arabic,  was  his 
next  publication,  the  edition  being  made  with  so  much  care 
that  it  met  with  a  ready  sale  even  in  eastern  countries.  In 
1826-27  De  Sacy  published  a  new  edition  of  his  'Chresto- 
mathie  Arabe,'  with  corrections  and  considerable  additions; 
and  in  1829  he  added  a  supplementary  volume,  entitled 
*  Anthologie  Grammatical  Arabe/  The  second  edition  of 
his  Arabic  Grammar  appeared  in  1831.  In  1832  Louis- 
Philippe  elevated  De  Sacy  to  the  peerage,  and  appointed 
him  keeper  of  the  Oriental  MSS.  in  the  King's  Library, 
and  Perpetual  Secretary  to  .the  Academy  of  Inscriptions. 
De  Sacy*8  last  work  was  his '  Expos6  de  la  Religion  des 
Druses,' which  appeared  at  the  beginning  of  1838.  in  two 
volumes,  8vo.  On  the  19th  of  February  of  the  same  year, 
as  De  Sacy  was  returning  from  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  where 
he  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  debate,  he  fell  in  the 
street  in  a  fit  of  apoplexy.  He  was  removed  to  his  house, 
where  he  died  on  the  following  day,  in  the  eightieth  year  of 
his  age.  Oriental  literature  is  greatly  indebted  to  the  labours 
of  this  distinguished  scholar.  He  not  only  contributed  to 
extend  our  knowledge  of  every  branch  of  Oriental  litera- 
ture, but  it  was  on  his  recommendation  that  professorships 
of  Chinese,  Sanscrit,  and  Hindostanee  were  established  in 
Paris ;  and  it  was  also  under  his  direction  that  the  Russian 
and  Prussian  institutions  for  Oriental  studies  were  raised 
to  their  present  eminence.  A  very  able  paper,  giving  an 
account  of  De  Sacy's  life  and  writings,  was  read  on  the  23rd 
of  June,  1838,  before  the  Academy,  by  M.  Reinaud,  who 
was  his  personal  friend.  It  has  since  been  published  under 
the  title  of '  Notice  Historique  et  Litt6raire  sur  M.  le  Baron 
Silvestre  de  Sacy.' 

SADDUCEES  (Sa^^ovcaioc),  one  of  the  four  Jewish  sects 
at  the  time  of  Christ.  Their  origin  is  unknown,  for  little 
dependence  can  be  placed  on  the  Rabbinical  tradition  which 
makes  them  the  followers  of  Zadok,  a  disciple  of  Antigonus 
Soccho.  They  denied  the  existence  of  any  spiritual  beings 
except  God,  and  believed  that  the  soul  died  with  the  body, 
and  therefore  that  there  was  no  resurrection.  {Matt,,  xxii. 
2.1 :  Acte,  xxiii.  8.)  In  consequence  of  this  disbelief  in  a 
future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments,  they  were  inex- 
or»bln  in  punishing  crimes.    They  rejected  the  doctrines  of 

Iirmlif«tination  and  providence,  maintaining  that  men  were 
i^ri  to  dcftisrmine  their  own  course  without  assistance  or 
Iniidiance  fVom  God.    They  rejected  the  traditions  of  the 
Phan •«(*«,  and  ailherod  to  the  text  of  the  Mosaic  law.  They 
huve  been  accused  of  rejecting  all  the  books  of  the  Old 
*\  itktament   except  the   Pentateuch ;    but  the  passage  of 
Jiii»iM)hus,  on  which  thm  charge  is  founded,  does  not  sustain 
It.    Though  inveterately  opposed  to  the  Pharisees,  they 
't«d  with   thera  against  Christ.    During  the  period  to 
h  the  New  Testament  refers,  they  seem  to  have  been 
roro&ger  |«rty  in  th«  8ftnhedrim»  and  soine  of  their  | 


body  were  high-priests,  as  Caiaphas  and  Ananias.  \* 
seems  that  they  considerably  modified  their  opmiooi  in 
progress  of  lime,  and  leceived  the  doctrines  of  angelic  bi  .u«« 
and  of  the  resurrection;  so  that  at  la^t  they  were  oni\  u  »- 
tinguished  by  their  rejection  of  tradition,  from  which  cirruui- 
stance  they  obtained  the  name  of  Caraites,  in  the  eigitu 
century  ad. 

(Josephus,  Antiq»t  xiii.  5,  9,  10,  6;  xviii.  1,  4;  Jewish 
War,  ii.  8,  14;  Prideaux's  Connection;  Jahn*s  BitucJ 
Anliquitiei;  Cal mat's  Dictionary;  Winer's  Bibli^fut 
Realworterbuch.) 

SADLER,   SIR   RALPH,  the  eldest    son    of   HcTr« 
Sadler,  Esq..  was  born  at  Hackney  in  Middlesex*  m  ilvT. 
where  his  family  had  been  for  some  time  settled.    In  I'a'.t 
life  he  gained  a  situation  in  the  family  of  Thomas  Ciuni«i... 
earl  of  Essex,  who  introduced  him  to  the  notice  of  IK'  u 
VIII.,  by  whom  he  was  employed  in   the  di»koluii<»n   <>! 
the  religious  houses,  and  he  had  his  full  share  of  ti....r 
spoil.    In  1537  he  commenoed  a  long  series  of  dipi/oiu.  > 
services  in  Scotland;  in  the  first  instance,  chiefly  wt:h  ih** 
view  of  detaching,  that  country  from  its  close  alliance  «i  'j 
France,  and  persuading  the  king  of  Scotland  to  imitate  !*.« 
uncle's  conduct  towara  the  see  of  Rome  and  the  clerg%.  \z 
these  objects  however  he  failed.     In  1540  he  lost  his  pat. 
Cromwell,  who  was  beheaded;  but  retained  his  favour  u.r 
Henry,  who  again  sent  him  to  Scotland  in  1541.     Upon  :t 
death  of  James  V.,  Sadler  lent  his  aid  to  the  match  } .-  - 
jected  by  Henry  VIII.  between  his  son  Edward  and  t   > 
young  queen  of  Scotland,  but  this  ended  so  unsucceN^f^i.t. 
that  in  December,  1543,  Sadler  was  obliged  to  return 
England,  and  Henry  declared  war  against  Scotland     I  - 
the  meantime  Henry  was  so  satisfied  with  Sadler*s  aer\ .  -.  s 
even  in  this  last  negotiation,  that  he  included  him.  h^  li-.t 
title  of  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  Knight,  among  the  twelve  ptrr>  \ « 
whom  he  named  as  a  privy-council  to  the  sixteen  Dublin  * 
whom  in  his  will  he  had  bequeathed  the  care  of  bis  son  i.. '. 
of  the  kingdom.    When  this  will  was  set  a^ide  by  the  pm 
tector  Somerset,  and  it  became  necessary  to  conciliaXo  it  * 
king's-  executors  and  privy-councillors   by  wealth  and  t   - 
nours,  Sir  Ralph  Sadler  received  a  confirmation  of  u*;  r  - 
church  lands  formerly  assigned  to  him  by  Henry,  wnb  >\  .• 
did  additions.    At  the  battle  of  Pinkie,  Sir  Ralph  S^  i. 
greatly  distinguished  himself,  and  was  raised  to  the  dc^.*  v 
of  knight- banneret  on  the  field  of  battle;  but  we  bcnr 
thing  more  of  him  during  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  ti< 
that  in  the  fourth  year  of  that  king  we  find  him  ui. 
tioned  as  master  of  the  great  wardrobe.    In  Queen  Mt:/> 
reign,  although  he  appears  to  haye  been  in  her  fa\our.  i  ■ 
retired  to  bis  estate  at  Hackney,  and  resigned  the  «it!ict    . 
clerk  of  the  hanaper,  which  had  been  conferred  ui>on  u. . 
by  Henry  VIII.    On  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  he  a^i ' 
appeared  at  court,  was  called  to  the  privy-council,  aD«I  *  - 
tained  to  his  death  a  large  portion  of  tho  esteem  uf  t*.i 
princess.    He  was  a  member  of  her  first  parliament  a* « . 
of  the  knights  of  the  shire  for  the  county   of  Herif^*.  i 
When  Elizabeth  thought  proper  to  favour  the  cause  of  >:< 
Reformation  in  Scotland,  and  to  support  the  nobility  «». 
were  for  it  against  Mary,  Sir  Ralph  Sadler  was  her  pr^. '  < 
pal  agent.      He  was  also  concerned  in  the  aulMqM  ' 
measures    which    led   to   the  death   of    Maiy,  aad    v^> 
appointed  her  keeper  in  the  castle  of  Tutbury ;  but  fo  ' 
was  Elizabeth's  jealousy  of  this  unfortunate  priDcvftn  tii*i 
even  Sadler's  watchfulness  became  liable  to  her  8u»p.<*.  >*«« 
and  on  one  occasion  a  heavy  complaint  was  made  a^.«int: 
him  that  he  had  permitted  Mary  to  accompany  him  to  %*jick 
distance  from  the  castle  of  Tutbury,  to  enjoy  the  sport . : 
hawking.    Sir  Ralph  Sadler  expostulated  upoo  the  miacia 
hie  life  which  he  passed  at  Tutbury,  and  upoo  the  mucon 
struction  put  upon  his  actions,  and  Mary  was  ftoaUy  ri.io- 
mitted  to  a  new  keeper.    Elizabeth  however  did  not  « v  \. 
draw  her  confidence  from  Sir  Ralph  Sadler  in  other  mai).  . « 
and,  after  the  execution  of  Mary,  employed  him  to  go  t.i  - .  • 
court  of  James  VI.  to  dissuade  the  Scotch  king  from  viw . . 
taining  thoughts  of  a  war  with  England  on  ht&  moiber\  •  - 
count,  to  which,  there  was  reason  to  think,  he  might  ba\e  I-  -. 
excited.  Ii»this  Sir  Ralph  had  little  difficulty  in  auo.«.>  . 
ing,  partly  firom  James's  love  of  c^ase,  and  partly  fi-om  i    • 
prospect  he  had  of  peaceably  succeeding  to  the  Uirvrv 
England.     This  was  the  last  time  Sir  Ralph  SadLler  iv.  > 
employed  in  the  nublic  service,  for  aoon  after  his  rvtui 
from  Scotland  he  died,  at  his  lordship  of  Staodon  in  llc<  - 
fordshire,  March  30,  1587,  in  the  eightieth  year  c^  Iua  a,;*. 
and  WM  bimed  in  the  chiureh  of  Sta&dooi  wimm  kit  v^umnk* 
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churches  and  chapcU,  one  Protestant  church,  a  Roman 
Catholic  gymnasium,  several  Protestant  and  Catholic 
schools,  a  seminary  for  Roman  Catholic  schoolmasters, 
a  theatre,  an4  three  hospitals.  The  inhabitants  manu- 
&cture  linen,  woollen  cloths,  calicos,  sealing-wax,  paper,  and 
looking-glasses.  On  an  autient  tower  near  one  of  the  gates 
the  celebrated  astronomer  Kepler  had  an  observatory  in 
the  time  of  Wallenstein,  who  possessed  the  principality  from 
1627  to  1634. 

SAGAPE'NUM,  said  by  Willdenow  to  be  yielded  bv 
Ferula  persica,  which  no  one  regards  as  certain,  though 
it  is  generally  believed  to  be  furnished  by  some  species 
of  Ferula.  The  plant  (or  plants)  which  yield  it  grow  in 
Persia  and  other  regions  of  the  East.  It  is  procured  in  the 
same  way  as  assafcBtida.  It  occurs  either  in  tears  or  irregular 
masses,  of  a  dirty  brownish  colour,  containing  in  the  interior 
white  or  yellowish  grains.  It  is  difficult  to  break  (unless 
when  very  old),  is  tenacious,  and  not  easily  powdered,  except 
in  winter.  It  has  the  same  alliaceous  odour,  but  less 
powerful,  as  assafcetida,  with  a  nauseously  bitter,  acrid, 
guttural  taste. 

It  consists  of,  in  the  100  parts,  according  to  Pelletier : — 
Rosin     ....  54-26 

Gum      ....  31*94 

Bassorin  .  •  .  10 

Peculiar  substance  •  .  0*60 

Acidulous  malate  of  lime  •  0*40 

Volatile  oil,  including  loss  •  11*80 

100* 

Brandos  found  only  3*73  per  cent,  of  volatile  oil,  and  less 
resin  than  in  the  above ;  and  Gei^er  says  it  has  less  volatile 
oil  than  asafoetida ;  while  Pellotier's  analysis  gives  nearly 
three  times  as  much.  The  resin,  by  the  action  of  hot  hydro- 
chloric acid,  becomes  first  reddish,  then  blue,  and  at  last 
brown.  Formerly  there  were  two  kinds  of  Sagapenum  in 
commerce,  but  at  present  only  the  worst  of  the  two  is  met 
with.  It  is  said  to  be  adulterated  with  assafcetida  and  bdel- 
lium. Its  action  on  the  human  system  is  the  same  as  that 
of  assafcBtida  and  other  fetid  gum-resins.    [Assafoetida.] 

SAGE.    [Salvia.] 

SAGE,  LE.  ALAIN-RENE',  was  born  May  8,  1668.  at 
the  village  of  Sarzeau,  which  is  situated  on  the  peninsula  of 
Ruis  in  the  department  of  Morbihan,  in  France,  about  ten 
miles  from  Vannes,  the  capital  of  that  department.  His 
father,  Claude  Le  Suge,  who  was  a  lawyer,  and  held  the 
office  of  registrar  of  theC^our  Royale  of  Ruis,  died  in  1682 ; 
he  bequeathed  a  moderate  property  to  his  son,  and  entrusted 
both  son  and  property  to  an  uncle,  who  sent  young  Le  Sage 
to  be  instructed  in  the  Jesuits*  college  at  Vannes,  where  he 
became  an  especial  favourite  of  Pdre  Bochard,  then  at  the 
head  of  that  college,  who  bestowed  much  pains  on  his 
education.  The  uncle  is  said  to  have  dissipated  the  pro- 
perty, and  young  Le  Sa^e,  on  leaving  the  college,  appears 
to  have  obtained  and  held  for  five  or  six  yeai-s  an  office  in 
the  collection  of  the  taxes  in  his  native  province  of  Brittany. 

Lo  Sago,  having  been  deprived  of  his  office,  went  to  Paris 
in  1GU2,  with  the  intention  of  going  through  a  course  of 
philoKuphy  and  law,  and  at  the  same  time  of  making  interest 
to  obtain  another  situation.  II is  handsome  pei-son  and 
aK^ooable  manners,  his  talents,  and  his  taste  for  elegant 
literature  proourod  him  admission  to  the  best  society.  In 
1694  ho  married  the  daughter  of  a  citizen  of  Paris.  Dan- 
oht*t,  with  whom  he  had  become  intimate  while  nrosecuting 
iiis  stgdius  in  thu  university  of  Paris,  persuaded  iiim  to  pro- 
diico,  from  the  Latin  version  of  Jacques  Bengal's,  the  Letters 
of  AriNliniintus,  which  is  rather  an  miitation  than  a  transla- 
tion. It  was  printed  in  1096  at  Chartres,  but  with  the  im- 
)irint  of  Hotterdam,  1  vol.  12mo.,  at  the  expense  of  Danchet, 
who  wiis  lliun  professor  of  rhetoric  at  Chartres. 

IrfU  Su^u  had  been  odmitted  avocat  au  parlement  do  Paris, 
but  liu  HubMiH|uently  dropped  the  designation,  and  also  re- 
InHiuuhixi  HdUio  small  otllce  which  he  held,  in  order  that 
iiM  iinuhliUtvoto  himself  to  literature.  The  Abb^  de  Lyoane 
iiui'itiiiH  Ills  putron,  and  bestowed  upon  him  a  pension  of 
Oi'O  livrus;  unil  to  hiui  aUo  Le  Sago  appears  to  have  been 
iMilulftcd  for  hit  introduction  to  the  Spanish  language  and 
llitiittluMi.  111!  now  prtMluood  *Lo  Traiiro  puni,*  a  comedy 
III  Diu  tti'ia,  littiluliid  from  the  *Traicion  busca  el  Castigo'  of 
\f  ilii  Uoii4i»  (J'iiiiw,  1700);  *  Don  Kehx  de  Mendoce,'  taken 
ttnm  II  px'^  ^'X  ^^*V"  *^^  Vitj^a  (Puritf,  1700);  and  'Le  Point 
il  ilonnuiii/M  vtmu'A)  in  flvu  uftii,  from  the  *No  hayAmigo 
*^  AiiHM"'  <'f  !'•  d(t  Il4ixas,  which  was  performed  at  the 
ii«i  nMiiyit*!  but  with  hllle  sucoess.    The  two  first 


plays  were  not  represented,  and  the  last,  when  be  afkerw«i<l« 
reduced  it  to  three  acts,  i|nd  broueht  it  out  at  the  Tl>iU- 
Italien  in  1725,  under  the  title  of  *  L'Arbitre  des  Diff^rettdi ' 
was  only  played  twice.  Le  Sage's  next  affon  was  *  Lit 
Nouvelles  Aventures  de  Don  Quichotte,'  trmoslated  fruir- 
Avellaneda's  frigid  continuation  of  the  work  of  Car\  antn 
(1704-1706,  2  vols.  12mo.).  This  tFanslaliosi  obtained  a« 
little  fetvour  from  the  French  public  as  the  origtaal  hil 
from  the  Spanish. 

Le  Sage  was  now  38  years  of  age,  and  his  labours  ha 
hitherto  been  to  little  purpose;  but  he  bad  been  trajm:  ^ 
himself  for  a  brighter  aisplay  of  his  powers.    He  had  ma>': 
himself  familiar  with  the  literature  of  the  Spaoisb  drarnt 
unrivalled  for  its  richness  of  invention;  he  bad  been  fili.i  ^ 
his  mind  with  Spanish  scenes  and  incidents  and  charar*  -« 
drawn  from  that  great  storehouse;  and  be  had  been  perill- 
ing his  style,  originally  formed  on  the  sound  principics  ii  & 
classical  education,  by  free  translations.   In  1 707  *  Don  V^  \r 
Ursin,*  a  comedy  in  five  acts,  imitated  from  Calderoo.  w^» 
performed  at  the  Th^fitre  Fran9ais  without  suoceas,  wlnle  i 
little  piece  of  his  own,  'Crispin,  Rival  de  son  Mbiir«: 
played  at  Paris  on  the  same  day,  had  a  brilliant  run,  ar.'t 
indeed  is  said,  in  liveliness,  interest,  and  especially  irutb  vi 
dialogue,  to  be  hardly  inferior  to  Moliere.    Soon  afierwani 
appeared  his  '  Diable  Boiteux,'  of  which  he  had  borrowed  ib* 
name  and  the  leading  idea  from  'El  Diablo  Cojocio    •' 
Luis  Velez  de  Guevara,  and  of  which  indeed  it  is  pruptr.' 
a  continuation  (Paris,  1707).    Its  success  was  prodigioua. 
which  was  no  doubt  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  much    : 
the  satire  being  aimed  at  contemporary  charaelera  of  rtn, 
nence  in  Paris ;  but  the  true  drawing  and  rich  oolounnt: 
its  pictures,  which  are  copied  from  all  ranks  of  society,  <*.-..: 
its  nervous,  clear,  and  correct  style,  have  made  its  reputat  #  > 
lasting.    In  1726  he  augmented  the  work  by  an  addtti^  a. 
volume,  and  in  1737  added  to  it  the  'Entretien  de»  C.c 
mindes  de  Madrid,'  and  'Les  Bequilles  du  Duible  Boiteui . 
the  first  a  continuation  of  the  work  bv  Le  Sage  him»cli. 
and  the  last  a  eulogy  of  it  by  the  Abb^  fiordelon. 

Le  Sage  had  offered  to  the  Th^fitre  Francait  a  piece  r 
one  act  called  '  Les  Etrennes,'  which  was  to  have  been  per 
formed  January  1,  1708,  but  the  actors  refused  to  pU}  .. 
upon  which  Le  Sage  extended  it  to  five  acts,  and  ga«v  .: 
the  title  of '  Turcaret.'    The  piece  was  levelled  at  the  <. .  -• 
ruptionsof  those  who  managed  the  revenue  and  fanned  t^- 
taxes,  the  maltotiers,  traitants,  and  others  of  that  cU»^ 
This  powerful  body,  being  aware  of  the  aim  of  the  piec«.  •• 
which  Le  Sage  had  read  some  parts  to  his  literary  frien<l> 
used  their  utmost  exertions  to  prevent  its  perfonnaoer 
and  even  offered  the  author,  it  is  said,  100,000  francs  t 
suppress  it,  but  be  refused  the  bribe.    They  had  better  >t/- 
cess  however  with  the  players,  and  would  have  tnuinpbe « 
if  an  order  of  Monseigneur,  dated  October  13,  I70M.  l^ 
not  been  addressed  to  the  actors  in  these  terms:—*  M- '. 
seigneur  having  been  informed  that  the  king's  comp«r.< 
object  to  perform  ('  font  difiicult6  de  jouer')  a  piece  entt:  - 
"  Turcaret,  ou  le  Financier,"  commands  them  to  leum  it  %:.<. 
to  play  it  forthwith.'  The  performance  took  place  Februi^ 
14,  1709,  and  the  success  was  even  greater  than  bad  h\ 
anticipated.    This  comedy  is  entirely  Le  Sage's  own,  ai . 
is  greatly  superior  to  any  of  those  which  lie  had  Si* 
rowed  from  the  Spanish.    A  little  piece  called  *  La  1.  \> 
tine,' which  had  been  accepted  at  the  Th^&tre  Franc  \.« 
was,  owing  to  intrigue  within  or  without  the  tbeatrc,  u  >: 
performed  till  1732.     Disgusted  with  this  and  oihcr  tv 
duct  of  a  similar  kind,  Le  Sage  resolved  to  rehnoui^b  :tj« 
legitimate  drama  and  ^  royal  theatre.    We  fiod  bim  «:. 
1710  assisting  his  friend  Fran9ois  Petis  de  laOrviv.  '«il 
was  then  beginning  to  publish  his  '  Mille  et  Un  Jourx/  i  . 
correcting  the  language  and  improving  the  stjle  df  *U- 
translation. 

Le  Sage's  next  work  was  his  novel  of '  Gil  Bias  de  .S«r 
tiliane:*  2  vols.  l2mo.  were  published  in  171.>,  \o).  3    i.. 
1 724,  and  vol.  4  in  1735. 

Three  different  and  indeed  discordant  charges  have  lie*:, 
made  against  this  work. 

The  first  charge  was  made  by  Bruzen  de  la  Martinv--.. 
and  followed  up  by  Voltaire,  who  says  (*  Sidde  de  L-  - 
XIV.')  that  the  novel  is  entirely  taken  from  the  *  ReUcicrf- 
de  la  Vida  del  Escudero  Don  Marco  Obrcgoo*  uf  \r 
cent  Espinel.  This  charge  was  soon  found  to  tw  as  absu.v 
as  it  was  malignant,  by  merely  looking  into  Bspinrrk  w.r^ 
which  presents  no  resemblance  to  the  work  of  Le  S^r 
either  in  the  narrative,  the  characterst  or  the  diak^ua. 
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convolute  or  cueullate;  Btamens  Ave,  bearing  ovate  two- 
celled  anthers ;  disk  fleshy,  cup-shaped,  girding  the  ovary ; 
ovary  almost  immersed  in  the  disk,  three-celled:  style 
short,  thick;  stigmas  three,  sessile  or  three-lobed ;  fruit  un- 
known. The  species  form  shrubs,  with  slender,  usually 
thorny  branches ;  leaves  nearly  oblong,  lanceolate  and  ser- 
rate; flowers  small,  crowded  in  axillary  or  terminal  spikes. 
The  only  species  which  requires  particulai*  notice  is  8.  thee'- 
sans,  which  is  remarkable  as  being  employed  as  a  substitute 
for  tea,  even  in  China,  where  the  poor  are  described  by  Os- 
beck  as  making  use  of  the  leaves  in  the  same  manner  as 
those  of  the  true  tea,  and  for  which  it  makes  a  good  sub- 
stitute from  its  astringency  and  fragrance. 

SAGHALIEN.    [Tarakai.] 

SAGl'NA,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  plants,  from  sagino, 
to  cram  or  fatten,  a  name  not  very  appropnate.  This 
genus  belongs  to  the  natural  order  Alsinaceee,  and  is  cha- 
racterised by  possessing  an  inferior  calyx,  with  four  spread- 
ing permanent  sepals,  four  ovate  obtuse  petals,  shorter  than 
the  calyx,  four  stamens,  superior  ovary,  with  four  short 
styles,  capsule  splitting  into  four  valves,  and  numerous 
minute  seeds  attached  to  a  central  placenta.  Four  species 
are  indigenous  to  Britain.  They  form  small  herbs,  which  are 
very  generally  diffused  over  the  temperate  regions  of  the  globe. 

SAGITfA  (the  Arrow).  This  constellation  is  one  of  the 
old  ones,  and  is  situated  over  the  back  of  Aquila.  In 
Constellation  it  is  stated  that  Sagitta  is  a  part  of  Aquila 
in  Aratus;  but  this,  thous^h  very  commonly  stated,  is 
erroneous,  as  is  noticed  by  Grotius  in  his  notes  on  Aratus ; 
though  the  edition  of  Grotius  himself  countenances  the 
error  in  the  plates.  Grptius  traces  the  mistake  to  Ger- 
man icus  in  his  Latin  version. 

The  principal  stars  are  as  follows : — 


but  it  is  worth  noting  that  he  says  many  (in  bis  time)  U 

nied  that  the  original  figure  was  that  of  a  centaur. 
The  principal  stars  are  as  follows :  ^ 
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SAGITTA'RIA  (from  sagitta,  an  arrow,  a  term  indicat- 
\x\%  the  shape  of  the  leaves),  the  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  natural  order  Alismaceso.  The'genus  is 
rharacierised  hy  possessing  barren  and  fertile  flowers,  with 
a  3  leave<l  calyx  and  three  petals.  The  fertile  flowers  have 
numerous  nistils  cpUected  into  a  head,  and  one-seeded  com^ 
pressed  and  murgined  pericarps.  The  species  of  this  genus 
are  wator-plnnts,  and  are  found  in  the  hotter  and  temperate 
parts  of  the  g;lobe,  and  are  freouently  remarkable  for  the 
beauty  of  ihe»r  flowers.  The  only  species  indigjenous  in  this 
country  is  the  5.  tagWi/olia,  common  arrowhead,  which  is 
known  bv  its  arrow-shaped  leaves  with  lanceolate  straight 
hi\w%.  The  rhizoroata  of  many  of  the  species  contain  amy- 
Urj'fiiu  matter,  and  form  a  nutritious  food,  for  which  pur^ 
\ttfw  ilipv  are  soid  to  be  used  by  the  Calmuc  Tartars, 

HA<;iTTA'RIUS  rthe  Archer),  one  of  the  constellations 
of  iho  /.'Miitc,  iho  figure  of  which  is  that  of  a  centaur  draw- 
ing the  bow,  and  iituated  below  Aquila,  between  Scorpius 
iiid  ('aprirornuii:  it  must  not  be  confounded  with  Cen- 
TAf/K«  •  Tho  mythological  account  of  this  constellation  is 
*iMy  mn^u*,  and  ronflimutory  of  the  reason  given  in  Cox- 
STMiJ.Anof  why  tho  (Jreeks  could  not  have  been  the  first 
in  ^iM'.  iiurni'ii  to  the  ronsU'llaiions.  Hy«inus  can  find  no 
•»ioto  tlluKtrioUM  mortal  to  lix  in  this  pari  of  the  heavens  than 

*  Crolu»,  tho  fton  of  Eupheme,  the  nurse  of  tho  Muses; 
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•  So  marked  erroaeoiMly:  Bayer's  6  b  50. 

^  Ditto  ditto.   Bayer's  a  ia  60.  > 

X  Th;s  is  the  star  which  an  error  la  niductioD  made  FUn.<tc«l  taari  U 
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SAGUENAY,  River.    [Canada.) 

SA6UERUS.    [Areno.] 

SAGUNTUM.    [PumcWARs.] 

SAHA'R A,  or  SAHRA,  is  a  countrv  of  immenge  extent, 
\rhich  occupies  the  central  parts  of  Northern  Africa.  Its 
western  extremity  is  washed  by  the  Atlantic,  along  which  it 
extends  from  Cape  Nun,  28°  46'  N.  lat,  to  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Senegal,  17°  N.  lat  From  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic 
it  extends  eastward  nearly  across  the  continent  of  Africa, 
being  separated  from  the  Red  Sea  only  by  the  valley  of  the 
Nile  and  the  rocky  country  which  lies  between  that  river 
and  the  Red  Sea.  The  valley  of  the  Nile  constitutes  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  Sahara.  The  western  edge  of  that 
valley  occurs  between  30°  and  32°  E.  long.,  and  as  the 
African  shore  along  the  western  boundary  of  the  Desert  is 
between  11°  and  17°  W.  long.,  the  Sahara  extends  from  east 
to  west,  on  an  average,  throueh  44  degrees  of  longitude,  or 
about  2650  miles.  The  northern  and  southern  boundaries 
are  very  imperfectly  known.  On  the  north  the  Sahara 
reaches  to  the  base  of  the  Atlas  Mountains ;  but  we  are  un- 
acquainted with  the  exact  position  of  this  portion  of  the 
mountains,  which  is  laid  down  on  our  maps  according  to 
the  vague  information  collected  from  the  natives.  Some 
geographers  suppose  that  between  the  Atlas  and  the  Sahara 
a  fertile  and  tolerably  level  country  occurs,  which  is  called 
Biledulgorid,  or  Balad-al-Jarid,  ue,  the  country  of  palm- 
trees  ;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  this  name  is  applied  by 
the  Moghrebins  to  the  southern  declivity  of  the  Atlas,  as  the 
valleys  in  those  parts,  being  open  to  the  Sahara,  experience 
that  extraordinary  degree  of  heat  without  which  dates 
would  not  ripen,  or  at  least  would  not  come  to  perfection. 
The  Atlas  constitutes  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Sahara 
from  Cape  Nun  on  the  west  to  10°  £•  long,  on  the  east. 
From  this  meridian  as  far  east  as  the  vidley  of  the  Nile  (30° 
£.  long.),  a  stony  and  broken  country  extends  between  the 
Sahara  and  the  Mediterranean,  comprehending  the  countries 
belonging  to  Tripoli,  including  Barca  and  the  stony  desert 
which  lies  between  Barca  and  Egypt  In  these  parts  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  Sahara  is  better  known.  The 
hilly  and  stony  country  terminates  on  the  south  between 
29°  and  30°  N.  lat.,  except  between  15°  and  20°  E.  long., 
where  a  wide  and  mountainous  tract  advances  to  the  south  as 
far  as  27°  N.  lat.  The  northern  edge  of  this  tract  is  known 
by  the  name  of  Harutsh-el-Assoud,  or  Black  Harulsh ;  it  is 
the  Mons  Niger  of  Pliny.  It  consists  chiefly  of  basalt,  and 
ribes  towards  its  extremity  to  a  considerable  elevation.  The 
southern  edge,  called  Harutsh-el-Abiad,  consists  of  calca- 
reous hills  of  moderate  elevation.  This  rocky  region  termi- 
nates in  the  desert  near  20°  £.  long.,  and  on  the  east  of  it 
the  Sahara  appears  to  extend  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Hornemann,  when  crossing  the  plain  of  Sultin, 
east  of  the  Harutsh-el-Assuat,  near  29°  N.  lat..  did  not  per- 
ceive any  mountain  or  even  hill  towards  the  north ;  and  Delia 
Cella,  who  travelled  at  a  short  distance  from  the  shores  of 
the  Gulf  of  Sidra,  south  of  30°  N.  lat,  observes  that  no 
mountains  were  visible,  and  that  only  low  sand-hills  ap- 
peared near  the  shores.  It  seems  then  that  between  17* 
and  1 9°  E.  long,  an  arm  of  the  Sahara  reaches  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean,  at  the  innermost  corner  of  the  gulf  of 
Sidra  or  Greater  Syrtis,  and  the  rocky  region  of  Barca  is 
thus  divided  from  that  district,  of  which  the  ranges  of  the 
Harutsh  eonstitute  the  most  eastern  portion.  This  northern 
branch  of  the  Sahara  has  probably  an  average  width  of 
about  100  miles.  On  t)ie  shores  of  the  gulf  it  occupies  the 
space  between  Greria  and  Haen-Agan. 

The  southern  boundary  of  the  Sahara  is  best  known  to- 
wards the  Atlantic,  where  it  extends  to  the  vicinity  of  the 
Senegal  river,  and  between  15°  and  4°  W.  long,  approaches 
the  parallel  of  15°  N.  lat.  Farther  east  the  river  Joliba  or 
Quorra  constitutes  the  dividing  line  between  the  Desert  and 
Soodan  as  far  as  the  meridian  of  Greenwich,  so  that  Soodan 
advances  to  17°  N.  lat,  near  Timbuctoo.  Between  that  place 
and  the  lake  Tchad  the  exact  line  of  the  boundary  is  not 
known,  but  it  probably  lies  near  14°  N.  lat.,  and  this  parallel 
may  also  be  considered  as  dividing  the  Sahara  from  Eastern 
Soodan  as  far  as  the  frontier  of  Ikr-Fur,  near  23°  E.  long. 
Farther  east  it  lies  between  16°  and  17°  N.lal.  We  may 
therefore  suppose  that  on  an  average  the  Sahara  extends 
from  north  to  south  over  1 4  degrees  of  latitude,  or  960  miles. 
The  area  of  the  Sahara,  within  these  limits,  occupies  more 
than  2,500,000  square  miles,  or  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
area  of  Europe. 

The  Sahara  ii  a  desert,  but  it  is  not,  as  is  commonly  sup- 


posed, covered  in  its  whole  extent  by  a  fine  and  loofte  san! 
There  certainly  are  tracts  of  considerable  extent,  the  sun    - 
of  which  is  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  fine  and  loo»e  ss:  . 
and  with  low  sandy  hills;  but  if  we  may  judge  &>m  " 
scanty  information  that  we  have  respecting  this  iniro«r( 
country,  it  would  seem  that  the  greater  |mrt  of  it  con  -  > 
of  a  firm  soil,  in  many  parts  oompMed  of  indurated  sati  •  i,   • 
others  of  sandstone.    The  surface  of  other  traela  cons *.»  *:  •  • 
rocks,  especially  granite,  frequently  mixed  with   qus  '; 
But  whatever  mav  be  the  soil  in  any  given  place,  it  i^  k\ 
tremely  poor,  and  almost  entirely  destitute  of  vegeUft*)  :> 
It  is  true  that  there  are  tracts  covered  with  bushes    . 
coarse  grass,  but  they  are  few,  and  invariably  of  tucd-  : 
extent   This  general  sterility  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  dr  %    « 
of  the  atmosphere.    The  Sahara  is  situated  in  that  \iu  i : 
the  globe  which  separates  the  region  of  the  winter  raiiik  i  • 
those  of  the  summer  rains,  and  it  does  not  participj  tc  . 
either  of  them.    In  the  greatest  part  of  this  extenaive  r .- .  * 
a  drop  of  rain  never  falls  to  refresh  the  arid  soil:  aii<;  • 
those  districts  which  approach  the  countriea  whirU    \.'.y 
abundant  rains,  only  a  few  showers  ooeur  in  August  i . 
September,  and  even  these  not  every  year.    This  w«r.t 
rain  renders  the  whole  region  unfit  for  any  kind  of  culi.  . 
tion,  but  not  uninhabitable,  as  the  lower  depressions  cox»:t 
a  few  wells,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  the  loil  tA  oovervd  v . 
grass  and  bushei>  that  afford  pasture  to  camels.  goat^«  i 
sheep.    These  animals  supply  subsistence  to  the  nots:. 
tribes,  who  wander  about  in  this  boundless  waste.  Tra^v' 
who  cross  this  region  are  exposed  to  many  danger*, 
from  the  nature  of  the  country  and  from  the  character  «ii  . 
inhabitants.    Though  the  camels  occasionally  find   t  * 
shrubs  or  grass  to  satisfy  their  hunger,  no  provisioos  cv ..  . 
got  along  the  whole  route,  which  exceeds  1000  miie« 
length.    The  traveller  must  carry  everything  with    <•  • 
The  wells  of  drinkable  water  occur  only  at  a  distnore  ut  -• 
days' journey  from  one  another,  and  sometimes  the  di«L.T 
is  still  greater.    The  traveller  in  the  desert  must  thpi\ 
provide  himself  with  as  much  water  as  is  requuvd  tv^  • 
consumption  until  he  reaches  the  next  well;   and  i(  - 
season  is  drier  and  hotter  than  usual,  the  well  is  dricti 
and  he  xuns  imminent  risk  of  perishing  of  thirst      It 
loses  his  way  in  the  wilderness,  a  certain  death  awa>t-^  . 
from  hunger  and  thirst.    In  those  tracts  which  nrv  <-o^  - 
with  fine  loose  sand,  the  whirlwinds  often  blow  with  .• 
force,  and  raise  a  large  portion  of  the  sand  to  a  oonstdrr  * 
height  and  deposit  it  again  at  some  distance.     Such  | . 
of  sand  have  buried  many  caffilas.     The  inhabitant*^  ul  • 
desert  lead  a  wandering  life,  and,  like  all  nomadic  tnbc*-^  . 
always  ready  to  attack  the  traveller,  to  deprive  him  •  r 
goods,  and  to  reduce  him  to  slavery.    In  spile  of  all  :: 
dangers,  the  Sahara  is  annually  traversed  by  several  c.f :    . 
which  carry  on  the  commerce  between   Soodan   an«i    ' 
countries  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 

There  is  however  a  track  across  the  desert,  in  vbich  i*. 
dangers  are  comparatively  small.     It  lies  between   I  .r  . 
16°  E.  long.,  and  owes  its  advant^es  partly  to  its  c\  'i. 
and  partly  to  its  soil.    It  is  remarkable  that  this  track  v:.  > 
where  no  elevated  country  lies  between  the  Mediterr.*-.  .- 
and  the  Sahara,  but  only  the  low  range  of  the  Uan. 
which  ioins  that  arm  of  the  Sahara  that  reaches  the  >h  • 
of  the  Mediterranean.    The  country  along  ibe  shores o2  i. 
gulf  of  Sidra,  between  12°  and  19°  E.  long.,  and  betvr* 
the  gulf  and  the  Sahara,  does  not  appear  to  rise  in  way  r 
more  than  1000  feet,  and  in  most  parU  it  is  much  U* 
Through  this  wide  gap  the  northern  winds,  which  fr«qu<^ 
blow  a  gale,  and  bring  moisture  from  the  countries  non 
the  Mediterranean,  which  at  that  season  are  drenched  «j   * 
rain,  find  access  to  the  Sahara,  and  produce  a  eonsidci . 
degree  of  cold  even  as  for  south  as  Moursuk.     Homem. 
obren-es  that  these  winds  chilled  the  air  to  such  a  dc  .- 
that  not  only  the  natives,  but  even  himself  vras  com;-* 
to  have  recourse  to  a  fire;  and  Denham  observe*  th«i  i 
thermometer  sometimes  itinks  as  low  as  41°  of  Fabtc-.^  •  . 
To  these  winds  also  we  miiy  probably  ascribe  the  rain  m  . 
falls  in  this  season  in  the  kingdom  of  Fexxan.  and  ivnu. 
it  the  most  fertile  tract  of  the  Sahara.    These  rains  ar 
to  extend  to  21°  N.  lat.,  and  as  the  northern  limit  of' : 
tropical  rains  occurs  near  16°N.  lat.,  the  tract  between  • 
two  limits  of  rain  does  not  exceed  five  degrees  of  tat  n. 
whilst  in  other  places  it  occupies  more  than  double  i 
extent    Tlie  advantages  of  this  tract  as  a  thoiougbfiirv  .* 
caffilas  consist  in  the  smaller  extent  of  thesandv  tracu  •  . 
of  the  continuous  or  broken  ridges  of  rocks«    though  :;-. 
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sions  between  the  hillfl  and  sometimes  at  the  base  of  the 
rocky  elevations,  but  it  consists  only  of  a  few  grasses  ahd 
sbrabH.  It  would  however  appear  that  there  mast  be  nu- 
merous tracts,  though  probably  of  small  extent,  which  are 
fit  for  pasture;  for  according  to  all  accounts,  the  number 
6f  individuals  who  find  subsistence  in  this  part'  of  the  Sa- 
hara is  far  from  small,  and  they  subsist  altogether  on  the 
produce  of  their  herds.  It  is  true  that  the  great  oommer- 
eial  road  which  traverses  the  desert  between  Drah  in  Ma- 
roooo  and  Timbuctoo  in  Soodan  runs  through  a  country 
irhich  is  incapable  of  aflTordins  iBubsistence  to  a  single  family. 
It  is  however  stated,  and  with  some  degree  of  probability, 
that  the  caravan  road  has  been  purposely  formed  through 
the  worst  part  of  the  desert,  the  merchants  being  less  afraid 
of  the  dangers  of  the  country  than  those  Which  they  would 
have  to  entx>unt6r  if  they  traversed  a  tract  which  is  inha- 
bited by  numerous  independent  tribes,  each' of  which  is 
eager  to  enrich  itself  by  plundering  the  caravans  or  sub- 
jecting them  to  a  heavy  tax  for  a  free  passage  through  their 
territoriiete.  It  is  at  least  certain  that  the  country  along'  the 
coast  is  ftir  from  being  entirely  destitute  of  inhabitants,  as 
they  always^make  their  appearance  when  a  vessel  apnroaehes 
or  IS  cast  on  the  shore.  It  would  also  appear  tnat  at  no 
great  distance  from  tiie  sea  the  country  contains  extensive 
pasture-grounds  thc^igh  of  very  inferior  quality,  and  fi^- 
quently  interrt\^>ted  by  tracts  which  are  completely  sterile. 
Farther  inland  desert  tracts  ^tirely  destitute  of  vegetation 
and  inhabitants  occupy  a  much  greater  portion  of  the 
country,  bnt  it  is  perfectly  sterile  ana  uninhabited  only  along 
the  caravan  road,  so  that  the  caffilas  generally  terminate 
their  iong  journey  without  meeting  with  a  single  person. 
The  different  tracts  covered  with  sand,  gravel,  and  rocks, 
as  well  as  the  ridges  of  low  hills  which  occur  along  the 
caravan  road,  run  east  and  west,  a  fact  which  may  perhaps 
be  accounted  for  by  the  circumstance  of  the  wind  almost 
Without  exception  blowing  from  the  east.  The  country  be> 
ween  this  road  and  the  above-mentioned  country  between 
Tripoli  and  Lari  is  less  known  than  the  western  portion  of 
the  Sahel,  but  the  tribes  of  the  Tuaricks  which  inhabit  it 
appear  to  be  numerous,  and  to  cotisist  of  many  individuals. 

The  Libyan  desert,  or  eastern  part  of  the  Sahara,  coiitains 
a  considerable  number  of  oases  or  fertile  tracts,  which  sup- 
port a  moderate  population.  Nearly  all  of  t^em  contain 
extensive  groves  of  date-trees  and  fields  in  which  dhurra  is 
grown.  Besides  several  oases  which  lie  at  the  distance  of 
two  to  thi-ee  days'  journey  from  the  yalley  of  the  Nile  on  the 
west,  and  which  are  noticed  in  the  article  Eqypt,  several 
others  of  some  extent  occur  along  the  daravan  route  which 
leads  from  Dar-Fur  north-east  to  Tibesti,  but  our  knowledge 
of  the  countries  along  this  road  is  very  imperfect,  as  no 
European  has  ever  crossed  it.  Other  oases  occur  near  the 
northern  boiindary  of  the  Libyan  desert,  among  which  are 
Siwah  and  Augila.    [AttoilaJ 

Climate, — Few  European  travellers  have  traversed  the 
Sahara,  and  we  are  very  imperfectly  acquainted  with  its 
climate.    It  is  certain  that  no  rain  falls  along  the  eoast 
south  of  Cape  Juby,  but  it  is  also  certain  that  some  showers 
ftdl  annually  in  the  countries  south  of  Mount  Atlas,  but  it 
is  not  known  how  Ar  inland  they  extend.    These  showers 
fall  between  August  and  November.     Along  the  coast 
heavy  dews  occur  in  the  summer  months,  but  they  appear  to 
be  quite  unknown  in  the  interior,  as  Ca!11i6  never  makes 
any  mention  of  dew.    In  the  interior  the  wind  blows  almost 
without  interruption  from  the  east,  and  in  the  day-time  fre- 
quently with  the  violence  of  a  gale,  which  however  is  gene- 
rally followed  by  a  dead  calm  after  sunset.    The  strong 
wind  moderates  the  heat  of  the  burning  sun,  and  hence  the 
nights  are  usually  mote  insupportable  than  the  noon-day 
beat.    The  violent  gales  frequently  raise  the  loose  sand  in 
such  quantities,  that  a  layer  of  nearly  equal  portions  of  sand 
and  air,  and  rising  about  twenty  feet  above  the  surface  of 
the  eround,  seems  to  divide  the  purer  atmosphere  from  the 
soltdT  earth.    This  sand,  when  agitated  by  whirlwinds,  some- 
times buries  caffilas,  and  often  puts  them  into  the  greatest 
J?^JJ^«on.    •  One  of  the  largest  of  these  pillars  of  sand,'  says 
l/ailli6,  •  crossed  our  camp,  overset  all  the  tents,  and,  whu-ling 
us  about  like  straws,  threw  one  of  us  on  the  other  in  the 
utmost  confusion.     We  knew  not  where  we  were,  and  could 
not  distinguish  any  -thing  at  the  distance  of  a  foot.    The 
sand  wrappoi  us  in  darkness  like  a  fog,  and  heaven  and 
earth  seemed  confounded  and  blended  in  one.     Whilst  this 
frightful   tempest   lasted,  we  remained  stretched  on  the 
ground,  motionless,  dying  of  thirst,  burned  by  the  heat  of 


the  sand,  and  buffeted  by  the  wind.    We  suffered  nothiri; 
however  from  the  sun,  whose  disc,  almost  concealed  by  tht 
cloud  of  sand,  appeared  dim  and  deprived  of  its  raya.'     V-  - 
degree  of  heat  to  which  these  countries  are  subject    t 
not   been  determined    by   exact   oliservation.      Ommu 
briefly  states  that  in  the  country  near  Wadi  Non.  1/  *  .- 
at  the  foot  of  the  Atlas,  and  contiguous  to  the  Sahara.  '  .s- 
thermometer  in  summer  at  noon  varied  between  Uo' 
140°.     Golberry  states  that  at  St.  Louis  on  the  Sent-^.  • 
place  situated  on  the  southern  border  of  the  Saban.  '  » 
mean  temperature  of  the  spring  (April,  May,  and  Jun*   .  i: 
six  o'clock  in  the  morning  is  83",  and  at  noon  9<;*.      ! 
summer  (July,  August,  and  September)  the  therm  'Ri*  •: 
in  the  morning  generally  rises  to  between  B2^  and  !f3*.  r  -  - 
at  noon  to  lOT**.    The  gritatest  degree  of  heat  which  u   *  i 
perienced  in  the  interior  of  the  Sahara  seems  to  oc«^r  -. 
August  and  September,  at  which  time  caravans  do  not  u .. 
though  it  is  the  season  in  which  the  northern  parts  ct 
desert  are  refreshed  by  showers  of  rain. 

Froductions, — Th^  most  useful  domestic  animal   is   \\t 
camel,  without   which  these   extensive  deserts  could   * 
be  traversed.    The  camels  which  are  reared  by  the  tx.i-. 
that  inhabit  the  desert  are  distinguished  by  their  extr^  "- 
dinary  speed  knd  abstinence,' and  known  in  northern  Af   '« 
by  the  nfetme  of  heiries  or  makarhien.    Next  to  t he  came  1  t  i j 
most  useful  animal  is  the  goat,  which  is  very  abundanT  , 
the  Sahel,  as  the  dry  pastures  are  more  adapted  to  it  t^i  : 
to  sheep.    Sheep  however  are  also  common.    Then;   a'- 
some  black  cattle  of  a  small  breed,  but  only  in  those  pi .  r, 
which  have  good  pasture.    Horses'  are  rare  in  the  S&1.< 
bnt  more  numerous  farther  ekst.    There  are  lions  ami  {  .:. 
thers,  and  some  other  smaller  wild  animals.    GaselJe!>  l.  - 
frequent  in  all  places  where  bushes  and  sbrubi  occur,  a 
in  a  few  places  antelopes  also  are  thet  with.    In  the  dt  ^ .  - 
bordering  on  Egypt  the  dipus  jerboa  abounds.   In  the  Su: 
ostriches  are  very  numerous,  and  they  are  hunted  b>  !u 
natives  for  theirfeathers  from  May  to  July.    YuUurc-^  \ 
nn'ens  are  tlie  only  birds  that  inhabit  the  deserts,  except    • 
some  of  the  lakes  along  the  rocky  hills  l>ctween  Fexxan  3  *. 
Bilma,  where  there  are  snipes  and  wild  ducks.     In  sc-;i  t 
parts  the  Guinea-fowl  occurs.     There  are  also   serp^:  • 
in  the  desert.    As  honey  is  used  in  some  districta*  it  wc. 
seem  that  bees  must  be  kept,  but  we  find  no  mentiui.  . 
them  by  travellers. 

The  vegetable  productions  are  few  in  number.     I>«*  - 
trees  are  only  found  in  the  oases  of  the  eastern  di&trict.- ji 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Atlas.    The  Tibboos,  a  native  Uitr 
the  Libyan   desert,  cultivate  gii/sub,  a  species  of  ttiil* 
and  a  little  cotton.    As  millet  constitutes  a  part  of  ii 
daily  food  of  the  Moors  who  inhabit   the  western    f^ 
of  the  Sahel.  it  would  seem   that  this  grain  is  alM  n..  - : 
there;   but  there  is  no  authority   for  saying  that  it    :• 
Among 'the  Wild   plants  there  are  some  species  of  r.  • 
mosas,  of  acacias,  and  the  Hedysarum  a/htiji,  a   tht.r.  . 
plant  about  eighteen  inches  high,  which  remains  gret^n  : 
the  vear  round,  grows  in  many  parts  of  the  desert  in  i.  ^ 
sand,  and  is  eagerly  eaten  by  the  camels:  it  is  nearly  :.k 
only  plant  that  supplies  them  with  food  while   tbei    v 
traversing  the  desert.    Near  the  most  south-western  cori . . 
of  the  Sanel  are  extensive  woods  consisting  of  acacia-trt>>s 
from  which  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  giim  i»  obiai:..  ! 
which  in  Europe  is  consumed  under  the  name  of  gum  are'. 
It  is  collected  by  the  Moors,  and  then  sold  toHhe  Fi<:. 
and  English  merchants  in  St.  Louis  otathebanki  of   )« 
Senegal  river. 

The  minerals  are  limited  to  iron-ore  and  salt  Iron-o.t 
occurs  between  Feszan  and  Bilma.  Salt  is  obtained  truo 
springs  and  lakes,  and  it  occurs  also  in  extensive  beds  m  tl » 
Sahel.  It  is  of  great  importance  to  the  inhabitanl5«  a%  t 
furnishes  them  with  the  most  abundant  article  of  commcr^i . 
The  countries  south  of  the  Sahara,  comprehended  under  \U 
fiame  of  Soodan,  appear  to  have  no  salt,  and  all  the  »^.. 
which  is  consumed  in  them  is  brought  &om  the  Sakara 
The  onl}  places  permanently  inhabited  in  the  SaheJ  w- 
those  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  salt  is  found. 

IhhabitanU. — A  great  number  of  independent  tnbes  arc 
dispersed  over  the  Sahara.  They  belong  to  four  nai .»>'•<.. 
the  Moors,  the  Tuaricks,  Tibboos,  and  AiaUs.  The  M-.<* 
seem  to  be  in  possession  of  the  whole  country  west  of  t!>c 
road  leading  from  Timbuctoo  to  Drah.  They  are  a  brsru  i 
of  the  Moors  who  inhabit  Marocco.  but  have  a  greaic.  m  \- 
ture  of  negro  blood  in  them.  Their  complexion  is  in  general 
nearly  black,  but  the  red  colour  under  it  is  peroepuUv ; 
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Soodan  caravan,  through  the  oases  which  lie  west  of  the 
Talley  of  the  Nile.  Before  he  published  his  Travels  ( 1^00), 
Mungo  Park  had  returned  from  the  banks  of  the  Joliba, 
where  he  had  collected  some  information  respecthig  the 
south-western  districts  of  the  Sahara,  though  he  had  only 
been  on  the  borders  of  the  desert.  Two  years  afterwards 
the  travels  of  Hornemann  were  published,  who  had  pene- 
trated from  Egypt  to  Fezzan  by  the  way  of  Siwah  ana  Au- 
gila.  Though  more  had  thus  been  done  towards  discover- 
ing the  interior  of  Africa  in  the  last  ten  years  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  than  in  all  previous  time,  no  important  addi- 
tion to  our  khowledge  of  the  Sahara  was  made  during  the 
next  twenty  years,  except  a  few  facts  contained  in  the  nar- 
rative of  a  shipwrecked  American  sailor  named  Adams, 
which  was  published  in  1816.  Hornemann  indeed  is  said 
to  have  crossed  the  Sahara,  and  to  have  proceeded  as  far  as 
Nyffe,  supposed  to  be  about  10**  30'  N.lat.,  but  no  record  has 
been  preserved  of  his  journey. 

In  1819  Captain  Lyon  entered  Africa  from  Tripoli,  and 
although  he  aid  not  add  much  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
Sahara,  as  he  did  not  proceed  farther  than  Tegerhy  (24°  N. 
lat.)  near  the  southern  boundary  of  Fezzan,  he  collected 
much  interesting  information,  which  was  published  in  1821. 
Denham,  Clapperton,  and  Oudney  (1822-1824),  following 
the  same  route,  not  only  traversed  the  desert  in  all  its 
width  from  Tripoli  to  Bornou,  but  discovered  a  considerable 
extent  of  Soodan.    These  important  discoveries  were  to  be 
enlarged  by  the  travels  of  Major  Laing,  who  in  1825  like- 
wise departed  from  Tripoli,  and  passing  through  the  oasis  of 
Gadames,  traversed  the  whole  width  of  the  Sahara,  and 
reached  Timbuctoo,  but  on  attempting  to  return  to  Marocco 
by  the  way  of  £1  Arawan,  he  was  murdered  by  the  natives 
before  he  reached  £1  Arawan.     No  record  of  his  travels  has 
has  been  preserved.  Two  years  afterwards  Cailli^,  a  French- 
man, who   in  1827  had  traversed  the  southern  portion  of 
Senegambia,  between  10°  and  12°  N.  lat.,  and  then  passed 
through  the  western  countries  of  Soodan  to  Timbuctoo,  de- 
parted from  the  last-mentioned  place,  and  reached  Fez  by 
the  route  which  is  frequented  by  the  caravans  that  carry  on 
the  trade  been  Soodan  and  Marooco.    A  few  years  ago 
Davidson  made  an  attempt  to  reach  Timbuctoo  by  the  route 
from  Wady  Nun  to  Tatta,  and  hence  to  rejoin  the  great 
caravan  road,  but  he  was  murdered  by  the  natives. 

All  the  nomadic  tribes  which  inhabit  the  Sahara  are  in- 
dependent ;  but  Fezzan  and  Gadames  are  subject  to  Tripoli, 
and  the  oases  along  the  western  edge  of  the  valley  of  the 
Nile,  as  well  as  Siwah,  depend  on  the  pasha  of^gypt. 

(Mungo  Park's  Travels  in  the  Interior  Districts  qf 
Africa;  Browne's  Travels  in  Africa^  Egypt,  and  Syria; 
Journal  t^f  F,  Homemann^s  Travels  from  Cairo  to  Sfour- 
jouk ;  Robert  Adams*s  Narrative,  ^c, ;  Lyon's  Narrative 
qf  Travels  in  Northern  Africa  in  the  years  1818-1820; 
Denham,  Clapperton,  and  Oudney's  Narrative  of  Travels  in 
Northern  and  Central  Africa;  Cail lie's  Travels  through 
Cenl7'al  Africa  to  Timbuctoo;  Golberry*s  Travels  in  Africa; 
Savigny's  and  Corr^ard's  Narrative  of  a  Voyage  to  Senegal 
and  the  Shipwreck  of  the  Medusa;  Captain  Selcher*s  Ob- 
servations on  various  points  qf  the  West  Coast  of  Africa, 
in  the  London  Geogr.  Journal,  vol.  ii. ;  Lieut.  Arlett's  Sur- 
vey qf  some  qf  the  Canary  Islands  and  of  part  of  the 
fVeslern  Coast  (^Africa,  in  the  London  Geogr.  Journal,  voL 
vi.;  and  Letters  from  Mr.  Davidson,  in  the  London  Geo^. 
Journal,  vol.  \\.  and  vol.  vii. ;  Paolo  dell  a  Cella's  Narrative 
of  an  Expedition  from  Tripoli  to  the  Western  Frontier  of 
Egypt) 
SAHARUNPORE.  [Skharunporb.] 
SAID  IHN  BATRIC,  the  name  of  a  person  more  com- 
monly known  by  the  appellation  of  Eutychius  (Evr^x'<^» 
Arab'icd  ^ftishious),  whioh  signifies  'Happy'  in  Greek,  as 
*  Said'  does  in  Arabic  He  was  born  a.h.  263  (a.d.  875),  at 
Forttat  in  £gypt,  and  was  originally  brought  up  as  a^  pby- 
si(!ian  ;  and  we  are  told  by  Ibn  Abi  Osaibiah  {Oioun  Al- 
Ambdfl  Tabacdt  Al-Atebbd, '  Pontes  Relationum  De  Classi- 
bus  Medicoruro,' cap.  14,  sec.  10)  that  he  excelled  both  in 
the  theory  and  practice  of  that  profession,  and  that  he  com- 
posed a  work  on  the  subject  of  medicine.  But  it  is  as  an 
historian  that  he  is  best  known,  and  as  one  of  the  Melchite* 

•  Thia  nNm«.  wliicli  liffninoa  /loya/u<«,  was  the  ilUc  a|»plied  io  iha  Catholic 
01  Orlliuilus  |iHrty  in  tliM  Batt.  la  roiMeqaenc«  of  tha  acUre  part  taken  by  the 
•tnperor^  Miirrliii  •ml  I^ihi  In  «»dA)  niuj;  with  arms  and  rdkti  tha  decrees  of 
thti  ^ximmI  (»f  Cliulcisloo.  A  D.  451.  *  TUe  name  was  nnknovro  tUl  the  tenth cen- 
liiry,  Mini  NpiM<*ra  to  tie  of  Syriae  orij^in.  It  was  invented  by  the  Jacobites,  and 
engvrly  Milo|ii«4  by  the  Ncitvridos  and  Mohammedans;  bat  itwaa  accepted 
wiUioiit  MliMme  by  tha  Catholic*,  nod  is  ^equently  wed  la  the  Annals  of  Eaty- 
'4iliM/    ^(ilbUiQ,  chap  47.; 


patriarchs  of  Alexandria,  to  which  dignity  he  was  raised  s.h. 
321  (A.D.  933).  and  assumed  upon  the  occasion  the  nam?  df 
£utychius.     He  died  a.h.  328  (a.d.  940).     HispnDr:>iI 
work  is  a  general  history  of  the  world,  from  the  creatiuxk  *. 
his  own  lime,  written  in  Arobici  and  edited   by   Ptfcors^ 
Oxon.,  1656,*  4to.  2  vols..  Arab,  and  Lat,  with  the  U'*.« 
'Nadhm  Al-Jau&hir :  Contextio  Gemmarum,  si^e    Eu:%- 
chii  PatriarchsD  Alexandrini  Annales.'    This  is  at)  led  .  • 
Gibbon,  chap.  51,  note  m.,  'a  pompous  edition  of  an  m  •<! 
ferent  author,  translated  by  Pocock  to  gratify  the    Pre^l }  - 
terian  prejudices  of  his  friend  Selden,'  who  defrayed  the  ex- 
pense of  the  work,  and  promised  to  add  some  annotaiv  m, 
which  however  his  death,  in  1654,  prevented  him  from  t-  n- 
tributing.    He  had  himself  published  a  small  portion  of  1 1.- 
same  work,  entitled  'Eutycnii  .Agyptii.  Painarcb*  Orii- 
doxorum  Alexandrini, — ^EcclesisB  susd  Origines,' Arab.  ^^.• 
Lat.,  Lend.  1642,  4to.,with  a  learned  commentaiy.     ilc  ».- 
lected  this  particular  chapter,  because  his '  Presbyterian  \  -• 
jndices'  were  delighted  at  finding  in  it  that  St  Mark,  v 
founding  the  church  at  Alexandria,  appointed  a  coUc>;r  •»' 
twelve  presbyters  or  elders,  who,  whenever  the  Patnarcl.:ftts 
was  vacant,  elected  one  of  their  own  number  to  fill    1 .' . 
office.    This  little  extract  of  Selden*s  was  verj*  severe'^y  c. 
ticised  in  a  work  entitled  'Eutychius  Patriarcba  Alexar.-. 
nus  vindicatus,  et  suis  restitutus  Orientalibus;  stve  Kj% 
ponsio  ad  Joannis  Seldeni  Origines,  auctore  Abrahamo  \\' 
chellensi,  Maronita  ex  Libano,'  Roms,  166U  4lo.    T...<f 
other  smaller  works  are  mentioned  in  WiisteDfeld,  *  <vc-w  . 
der  Arab.  Aerzte,'  but  this  only  has  been  published .    <  N 1 
and  Pusey,  'Catal.MSS.Arab.Biblioth.Bodl.  f  D*Heri<^    . 
'Biblioth.  Orient;*  Sehnurrer,  'Biblioth.  Arab.,'  p.  1 . - 
SAIDE.    [Syria.] 

SAIGA.  [Antelope,  vol.  ii.,  p.  73.] 

SAIL,  a  quantity  of  canvas  attached  to  the  yards  or  %\i*% 
of  a  boat  or  ship  in  order  to  receive  the  impulse  of  tlie  vm^i 
and  thus  give  motion  to  the  vessel.  The  depth  of  a  mi. 1  • 
capable  of  being  diminished  at  pleasure,  aeoording  to  i>- 
force  of  the  wind,  by  means  of  the  reef-points. 

The  principal  sails  of  large  vessels  can  be  plaeed  at  r^  .i 
angles  to  the  direction  of  the  keel  of  the  ship,  and  this  po- 
tion is  given  to  them  when  the  vessel  goes  before  lU 
wind ;  in  other  cases  the  same  sails  mi^  by  mesiDs  of  l  - 
braces  be  placed  obliquely  to  the  keel.  The 'sails  vbirh  a** 
attached  to  the  ship's  stays,  and  the  saila  of  boats  or  sa. 
vessels,  are  generally  in  a  vertical  plane  passing  through  u  • 
keel ;  a  certain  degree  of  oblicjuity  to  that  plana  may  hce- 
ever  be  given  to  them  at  tbeur  lower  extremities  if  *oecv«' 
sary.  Sails  are  strengthened  by  cords  sewn  along  thr* 
edges  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  being  easily  tocn  b}  ... 
action  of  the  wind. 

When  a  vessel  is  in  still  water,  the  pressure  of  the  « .- . 
against  the  sails  overcomes  its  inertia,  and  motion  uk-* 
place  in  some  direction.    The  motion  goes  on  ineresams  \ ' 
the  accelerative  power  of  the  wind,  as  the  motion  of  a  ..<- 
scending  body  is  accelerated  by  the  force  of  gravity ;  but  .- 
the  end  of  a  certain  time  the  resistance  in  an  opposite  dm  ' 
tion,  both  of  the  air  against  the  sails  and  bull  of  the  ahtp.  1 
of  the  water  against  the  latter,  becoming  equal  to  the  act*- 
lerative  power  of  the  wind,  the  ship  acquires  a  tarminttl    . 
uniform  velocity,  and  in  this  state  (neglecting  the  rest^Lai.  - 
of  the  air)  there  may  be  said  to  be  an  equilibrium  between  t: 
pressure  of  the  wind  against  the  sails  and  of  the  vi* 
against  the  vessel. 

The  principal  problem  connected  with  the  motion    ' 
vessels  on  the  water  has  for  its  object  the  determination  • 
the  relation  between  the  velocities  of  the  wind  and  of  i'  b 
vessel ;  and  its  solution  consists  in  finding  algebraic  exprv* 
sions  for  those  pressures,  and  makin|;  them  equal  to  v  1 
another.  But  many  practical  difficulues  present  ibemseN  • 
in  investigating  that  relation ;  for  the  pceisure  of  the  «  :  - 
is  modified  by  the  form  which  the  sail  assumes  when  acv<^ 
upon,  by  the  obliquity  of  the  wind*s  direction  to  the  gen«* 
plane  of  the  sail,  and  by  the  interference  of  one  sail  «.*. 
another,  by  which  interference  the  wind  may  be  panl|  •* 
tereepted,  or  currents  may  be  produced  in  directions  «-  j  • 
ferent  from  the  general  diroction  of  the  wind.  The  re«ttra.^-T 
of  the  water  is  also  greatly  modified  bj  the  form  of  .;* 
ship's  hull  and  by  the  direction  of  its  motion  with  rcspecc  -.  - 
the  line  of  ihe  keel.    These  difficulties  cannot  be  reaia*««! 
therefore  the  results  of  mathematical  researches  eeoccn:r-< 
the  motion  of  ships  can  only  be  otmsideied  as  vary  rem  4« 


*  Dotl)  tba  Ulle  aud  the  date  v.iry  vorv  mneh  in  d  IT  trwd  t>Jp\m,  f«v  ^    - 
a9draaey,*CaUl.  MS&  Arab  U<WI  UibUoUi..' p]t.47  M4d«i. 
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sail.  Therefore  the  force  of  the  wind  in  this  direction 
will  he  proportional  to  trZ'^  then  drawing  trQ  parallel  to 
ME,  to  meet  SQ  drawn  through  Z  perpendicularly  to  ME 
and  wQ,  we  have  ZtoQ  equal  to  the  compliment  of  ZME, 
and  consequently  wZ*  being  resolved  in  the  direction  ME 
or  trQ,  becomes  tcZ*  cos.  Zt^-Q,  or  wZ*  sin.  ZME.  But  idZ 
varies  as  sin.  Zu'MZ;  therefore  the  force  of  the  wind  to 
impel  the  ship  in  the  direction  ME  is  proportional  to 
sin."  t£'MZ  sin.  ZME ;  and  the  force  of  impulse  being  pro- 
portional to  the  square  of  the  velocity  produced  by  it,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  velocity  of  the  ship  will  vary  with  sin.  trMZ 
V  sin.  ZME,  Now  making  the  differential  of  this  expression 
equal  to  zero,  considering  u^ME  as  constant  and  ZME  as 
variable,  it  will  be  found  that  this  product  is  a  maximum 
when  Z,wyiE  is  so  divided  that  tan.  tvMZ  :  tan.  ZME  : : 
2  :  1,  or  that  sin.  (frMZ-ZME)=i  sin.  trME. 

In  Maclaurin's  '  Fluxions*  (art.  912)  there  is  given  an 
investigation  of  the  angle  WMZ,  between  the  true  direction 
of  the  wind  and  the  plane  of  the  sail,  when  the  velocity  of 
the  ship's  motion  in  ME  is  a  maximum.  The  general 
expression  is  complex,  but  when  the  direction  of  the  wind 
is  perpendicular  to  the  ship's  course  we  have  tan.  WMZ= 

(       9  V"  I       3  V 
//  I  2-1- J  yi  I  -f-  -  r^;  V  being  the  velocity  of  the  ship 

and  y  that  of  i^e  wind. 

Therefore,  if  the  velocity  of  the  ship  were  vevy  small,  we 
should  ba.ve  taor.  WMZ»s  V'2  nearly,  or  WMZ=:64^  44' 
nearly.  But,  on  makings  V  equal  to  f ,  |i,  and  ^  of  V,  we 
obtain  for  ZWMZ.  the  several  corresponding  values  61"* 
'i7',  ffa''  26'.  and  66*  53^.  Il  amy  be  observed  also  that,  if 
both  Z  ZME  and  V  are  given,  tho  velocity  of  tke  ship  will 
he  a  msrxisivm  when  the  angle  WMZ  is  a  right  angle,  or 
when  tho  anils  acre  perpendicular  ta  the  true  direction  of  the 
wind. 

in  the  same  work  (art  91T)  there  is  given  the  investiga- 
tion o#  an  equation  from  which  may  be  determined  the 
an^e  ZME,  between  the  plane  of  the  sail  and  the  line  of 
the  ship's  motion  when  tfte  velocity  is  a  maximum ;  and 
from  that  equation  it  is  infeited  (art.  919>  that,  if  the  wind 
ie  jMrpendiciilar  to  the  sail,  the  velocity  is  the  greatest  (pro- 
vided the  velocity  of  the  ship  before  the  wind  be  not  less 
then  one-tbirdof  the  velocity  of  the  wind)  when  sin.  ZME  : 

radius  ::  (V-l)i  :  1-5874;  the  velocity  of  the  ship  being 
expressed  by  unity,  and  V,  the  true  velocity  of  the  wind,  by 
a  multiple  of  that  velocitv.  Tt  may  also  be  inferred  from 
the  same  equation,  that  if  the  velocity  of  the  wind  be  such 
as  to  cause  the  velocity  of  the  ship  to  be  greater  than 
one-third  of  itself,  th^  ship  will  sail  faster  when  the  course  is 
oblique  lo  the  wind  than  when  coincident  with  its  direction. 

Tlie  foice  of  ihe  wind,  which  is  denoted  by  P.A.trM* 
sin.*  wUZ  sin.  ZME,  being  made  equal  to  P'.A'.V'*  (which 
will  express  the  resistance  of  the  water,  if  A'  represent  the 
area  of  the  immersed  section  of  the  ship  perpendicularly  to 
ME),  the  value  of  V,  the  velocity  of  tlie  ship,  might  from 
thence  be  obtained ;  aiid  from  the  expression  of  that  value 
it  may  be  heen  that,  while  the  other  terms  remain  the  same, 
the  velocity  of  tho  ship  varies  with  the  relative  velocity  of 
the  wind  and  ship,  with  the  sine  of  its  inclination  to  the 
plane  of  the  sail,  and  with  the  square  root  of  the  area  of  the 
sail.  Hence  also,  when  the  velocity  of  the  wind  and  both 
the  area  and  position  of  the  sail  are  constant,  the  velocity 
of  the  ship  varies  with  sin.  irMZ;  that  is,  with  the  sine  of 
the  angle  made  by  the  apparent  direction  of  the  wind  with 
the  plane  of  the  saiK  Tt  may  be  inferred  from  the  general 
equation,  that,  by  sufficiently  increasing  A  and  the  angle 
irMZ,  the  velocity  ( V'>  of  the  ship  may  be  made  to  exceed 
U'M.  which  is  that  of  the  wind. 

If  it  were  required  to  find  the  course  of  the  ship  and  the 
position  of  the  sails,  so  that  the  ship  might  recede  most 
rapidly  from  any  point  of  danger,  as  Irom  a  lee-coast 
situated,  for  example,  in  the  position  indicated  by  M'P',  at 
right  auizles  to  u^M,  the  direction  of  the  wind;  we  must 
imagine  MP  to  be  drawn  parallel  lo  M'P',  that  is,  perpeu- 
djcular  to  u»M.  Then,  the  velocity  of  the  ship  in  the 
direction  ME  being  represented  by  sin.  trMZ  V  sin.  ZME, 
let  this  velocity  be  resolved  into  the  direction  perpendicular 
to  MP ;  that  is,  let  it  be  multiplied  by  sin.  EMP:  the  ship 
will  recede  most  rapidly  from  M'F  when  the  expression 
sin.  tt?MZ.  sin.  EMPV  sin.  ZME  is  a  maximum.  On 
making:  the  differential  of  this  expression  equal  to  jsero,  we 
shall  find  that  the  velocity  perpendicularly  to  MP  is  the 
greatest  when  ^wMP  is  divided  so  that  the  tangenU  of  the 


angles  toMZ,  ZMB,  and  EMP  are  to  one  another  u  i\b 
numbers  2,  1,  and  i.  If  the  velocity  of  the  ship  betvry 
smalU  we  shall  have  Zu^ME,  or  iU  equal  ZMP.  =:>4*  u' 
nearly;  and^t^MZ  =  35^  16'  nearly.  And  since  reced/..; 
at  right  angles  from  a  line  M'P'.  when  that  line  is  perp«f.- 
dicular  to  th^  direction  of  the  wind,  is  an  advance  to«udA 
the  wind;  it  follows  that  the  above  value  of  tolHZ  will  ib- 
dicate  the  nosition  which  the  sail  should  have  with  respt,ct 
to  the  winu,  in  order  that  the  ship  wiay  get  to  wtndwini 
with  the  greatest  possible  velocity.  If  the  velocity  of  ie«. 
ship  be  taken  into  consideration,  the  aasles  ipUE  and  uWL 
will,  as  before,  be  modified  by  the  reiatioa  between  tn.- 
velocities  of  the  ship  and  wind. 

Since  the  lee-way,  which  a  ship  always  makes  when  L«  - 
sails  are  oblique  to  the  direction  of  the  wind,  destru>¥  i  « 
equality  of  the  reaction  of  the  water  which  would  take  pift'  - 
on  the  two  bows  if  her  movement  were  in  the  direction 
her  keel,  and  gives  rise  to  an  excess  of  pressure  aga;i»t  ;1  : 
lee-bow ;  it  follows  that  in  these  circumstances  ibc  •b  ^   < 
head  is  constantly  forced  to  windwsrd»  and  that  i  he  tr    . 
ency  of  the  ship  to  turn  on  the  afxis  of  the  rot«ttf>n  ^^  • 
much  greater  asi  the  bows  are  more  acute.    To  op|>OM-.    . 
some  measure,  tliis  tendency,  the  ouantity  of  »ail  in  f.   u- 
the  centre  of  rotatioi^  is  greater  than  that  which  is  U.  r 
it;  but,  notwithstanding  such  disposition,  it  always  reri'.^ 
some  movement  of  the  rudder  to  complete  the  oinintc.  ^. 
tion.  , 

SAILTNa   or  tHE  ^AlLINC^S,  a  term  ai^pl  4  : 
the  different  ways  in  which  the  path  of  a  sliip  at  ^a  . 
the  variations  of  its  geographical  positions  are  reprirM.*: 
on  paper.    It  is  also  applied  oecasionally  to  the   ruU* 
whichy  in  particular  circumstances,  a  ship^s  place  a;  *1 
motion  are  computed. 

Plane  sailing  consists  in  represeatiug  the  Hue  of  a  ^r 
course  or  way,  for  a  given  time,  with  the  diffefence  U «« 
the  latitudes  and  between  the  longitudes  of  the  two  m^tr^ 
points  of  such  course  by  the  three  sides  of  a  right  ti.^ 

Elane  triangle,  of  which  the  distance  actually  sailed  i*  . 
ypotenuse;  the  spaces  on  all  the  lines  being  expre&^i'i   : 
nautical  miles  or  equatoreal  minutes  of  a  di^gree,  a»  li 
earth  were  a  plane  surface  and  the  terrestrial  mertdtaiift  « 
parallels  of  latitude  were  straight  lines  reepeetiveU  pcir«i  • 
to  each  other. 

MiddiC'latitude  sailtng  and  globular  sailing  have  i 
briefly  defined  under  those  words ;  and  the  ftr)^  of    .  • 
methods*  together  with  parallel  sailing  and   M^^i, 
sailings  have  been  explained  under  Rsckonino  4T  6.  * 
The  term  globular  sailing  is  only  a  general  desi|sna'i.i. 
all  those  which  have  been  above  nanwd^  except  plane  v 
ing,  and  it  includes  also  that  which  is  called  grvai-ci 
sailing  ;  because  in  these  methods  the  rules  of  compui... 
are  foutided  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  earth  is  «  sphiT.- 
Great-circle  saiUng  cont^ists  in  determining  a  ^i-^- 
points  in  an  arc  of  a  great  circle  between  two  points  «>t 
surface  of  the  earth*  for  the  pur]H)se  of  directing   a  «i* 
course  as  nearly  as  possible  on  such  ace;  that  is.  ^u. 
curve  of  shortest  distance  between  the  place  (nim  «• 
she  sets  out  and  that  at  which  she  i?  to  arrive. 

If  a  ship  were  to  sail  on  the  circumference  of  the  cqu.. 
or  of  any  meridian,  the  direction  of  her  course  «uu;. 
invariably  east  and  west^or  north  and  south,  and  il>c  »] 

f  massed  over  would  be  differences  of  longitude  or  differcn  x « 
atitude  merely,     ff  the  points  of  departure  and  am^^> 
in  any  other  direction,  the  ship's  course  on  the  are  of  a  c  "^ 
circle  joining  them  will,  with  respect  to  the  points  of  ihe  -  * 
pass,  vary  at  every  moment;  and,  when  great-circle  »u.  .  . 
attempted,  it  is  usual,  fbr  the  sake  of  simplicity,  ro  cor.*- 
each  portion  of  the  circukir  are  (the  diflhiences  of  lonei;. 
or  latitude  between  its  extremities  not  exceeding  ftM-r 
five  degrees)  aa  coincident  with  some  rhumb  liocu     1   v 
series  of  such  portions  are  determined  by  means  cf    :. 
latitudes  and  longitudes  of  their  several  extremiu««^  \ 
portions,  represented  by  right  linea,  may  be  txmoslerreu  • 
Merca tor's  chart,  on  which  they  will  then  serve  to  inthi  a  ^ 
the  successive  courses  which  a  ship  must  take  is  ortirr  u^^ 
it  may  continue  to  sail  nearly  in  the  lequired  diieciMW. 

The  longitudes  and  latitudes  of  the  poiute  of  depart  .  r 
and  arrival  being  supposed  to  be  given,  the  distance  bei«>- 
those  points  and  also  the  two  angles  of  posttioo,  uv  . . ' 
angles  between  the  meridians  of  the  two  pointa  mod  > .  < 
great  circle  joining  them,  may  be  computed*  Then,  if  p>  ■  « 
be  asdumed  on  the  aic  at  any  convenient  e^uel  uisp*« » « 
of  longitude,  and  the  latitudes  of  those  pointa  be  cvo. 
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even  tbat  of  broad  clover,  giving  fully  a»  great  a  7etura» 
vith  a  much  smaller  expenditure  of  manure.    The  plant 
has  a  strong  woody  and  fibrous  root,  wbich  inninuates  itself 
into  the  futures  of  calcareous  rocks*  and  finds  moisture  in 
the  dryoht  seasons,  while  its  spreading;  fibres  keep  the  earth 
from  being  washed  down  the  steep  slopes  of  the  bills.  Being 
nearly  perennial,  or  at  least  of  many  years  duration,  it  binds 
the  soil  together.    In  favourable  situations,  it  may  be  made 
into. nay  twice  in  the  year,  or  out  oftener  as  green  fodder. 
In  the  most  arid  and  exposed  situations,  it  gives  at  least  one 
good  crop  of  hay*    The  plant  grows  about  two  feet  high,  and 
(he  stem,  which  branches  out  into  many  compound  leaves, 
is  crowned  with  a  beautiful  spike  of  tlowers  of  the  papilio- 
naceous kind.    After  it  has  been  mown,  it  shoots  out  rapidly 
again,  and  may  be  advantageously  depastured  by  every  kind 
of  cattle  or  sheep.    There  are  varieties  of  the  plant  which 
differ  in  the  rapidity  of  their  p[rowth:  the  best  is  called  in 
France  esparcette  or  sainfoin  d  deux  coupe9.   From  France 
it  has  been  introduced  into  England.    The  duration  of  sain- 
foin depends  on  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the  state  it  was 
in  with  respect  to  weeds  when  it  was  sown.    A  cold  wet 
subsoil  soon  destroys  the  roots,  whereas  a  free  and  dry  one, 
whether  ro<?ky  or  gravelly,  gives  them  vigour.    Grass  and 
weeds,  which  cboke  the  crown  of  the  plant,  soon  cause  it  to 
decay,  as  is  the  case  with  lucern.    With  every  advantage,  it 
may  last  in  vigour  ten  years,  especially  if  it  is  occasionally 
invigorated  with  a  top-dressing  of  manure  or  ashejl,  or,  which 
is  best  of  all,  with  diluted  urine,  or  the  drainings  from  dung- 
hills. During  that  time  it  may  be  cut  twice  for  hay  every  year, 
taking  care  to  out  it  before  the  ttower  is  faded  or  the  seed 
formed;  and  if  sheep  are  folded  on  it  after  the  second 
cuttiugi  the  next  crop  will  well  repay  the  trouble.      It  is 
usually  sown  in  sprinj^  in  a  crop  of  barley  or  oats,  which 
should  be  sown  thin  in  order  that  the  sainfoin  may  not  be 
smothered.    The  land  should  have  been  prepared  by  a 
cleansing  crop,  such  as  turnips  fed  off  by  sheep  folded  on 
Ibem.    From  three  to  four  bushels  of  seed  may  be  sown, 
harrowed  in,  and  rolled.     It  is  not  often  drilled,  although 
this  raethodi  by  allowing  the  use  of  the  hoe  between  the 
rows,  would  much  strengthen  the  young  plants,  an  J  protect 
them  against  coarse  grasses,  which  are  their  greatest  ene- 
inies.    Iti  the  first  year  the  sain  Aim  should  not  be  fed  off 
by  sbeep;  and  if  it  is  mown,  it  should  not  be  mown  too 
elose  to  the  gp:ound.     The  crown  of  the  root  in  the  young 
plant  risen  a  little  above  tbe  ground ;  and  if  this  be  bit  off, 
or  eut  with  the  scythe,  the  plant  dies.      It  is  useful  to  har- 
rcrw  the  ground  lightly,  to  draw  tbe  earth  round  the  roots, 
and  to  dcfstroy  seed  weeds  soon  after  the  barley  or  oats  are 
leaped.    Tbe  sainfoin  does  not  produce  a  large  crop  the 
irat.year;    lor  some  of  the  seeds  will  lie  a  twelvemonth 
in  tfaia  grotind  before  they  spring  up.     It  is  in  perfec- 
tion after  the  second  year,  when  a  portion  may  be  reserved 
for  seed.     Sainfoin  bay  is  extremely  nourishing  for  every 
kind  of  cattle^  especially  if  it  has  been  made  without  rain. 
Alt  hough  il  is  not  apt  to  heat  in  the  stack,  it  must  be  put 
up  in  a  very  drjr  state ;  ond  if  it  has  suffered  from  rain,  too 
muoh  oare  eannot  be  taken  thoroughly  to  dry  it ;  for  the 
water  liiiinuatas  itself  by  capillary  attraction  into  the  hollow 
Stems,  ond  is  long  in  evaporating,  so  that  when  it  feels  quite 
dry  tt  may  yet  contain  muoh  water.    The  mode  of  discover- 
ing ihiM  IS  to  twist  tt  strongly  in  the  hands  into  a  rope,  When 
the  tnuisturei  if  there  is  any,  will  ooie  out.    It  is  better  to 
let  tt  dry  thorottithly,  than,  by  carrying  it  in  a  hurry,  to  run 
the  ntk  of  lis  berutning  mouldy  within.    In  verv  precarious 
MfSMMtn  tt  may  bo  carried  in  a  green  state,  proviaea  there  be 
iiu  iiiiiiAtiire  in  it  from  dews  or  showers,  and  stacked  in  al- 
ertiMiM  litytirs  with  gotid  straw.     It  will  impart  some  of  its 
fiMKittiMUi  III  lh»»tritw,and  Ioomo  none  of  its  nutritive  qualities. 
'I  ho  miinit  may  be  done  with  hieern  ur  clover.    The  most 
advMtilMMMoiiA  use  of  sainfoin  however  is  to  cut  it  green  and 
i;ivM  It  iMMiM<(liiili*ly  to  the  cattle.     There  is  no  danger  of 
ilt«ir  \m\hif,  howm  by  it,  for  it  ferments  very  slowly,  owing 
It,  fliH   nbiMii*  hiituro  of  the  stem.     If  the  situation  of  the 
(\tAi\  «<lm(i«  of  o(]rii«i(inal  irriuation,  without  danger  of  the 
n^nittt  ■iNj^riMling,  the  producu  of  the  sainfoin  will  be  greatly 
\i,f  fun^M  ^  and  it  tnoy  i\wu  bo  cut  four  or  even  five  times  in 
g  .Mv<,f)  wiili'Hit  fi'tir  of  exhaustinir  its  strength.  .  When  it 
hi-mmn  to  i$yv*'»f  thin  on  tho  gtounu,  and  other  plants  seem 
|/»  li»'i  iliM  ut  Iter  of  tbci  Miinfoin,  it  is  time  to  break  it  up. 
'thh  \itn(\  will  i'e  found  mneli  improved  in  fertility  by  the 
fftio/  'M/.  A  ftoor  1  lialk  or  nmvul  which  before  would  scarcely 
q.|..4^  iUtt  M.i»(l  t^/an  in  it,  will  now,  by  the  gradual  decay  of 
'  fibios  of  the  saintbtnf  produce  several  good 
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crops  without  any  other  manure.  The  prudent  fknr  r 
however  will  not  entirely  destroy,  by  repeated  croj  *  -f 
grain,  that  cohesion  of  the  soil  which  is  produced  b>  '  i  ' 
roots  of  the  sainfoin ;  but  by  a  judicious  course  and  pr  •;  : 
application  of  tbe  manure,  which  the  sainfom  enai* 
him  to  make,  he  will  keep  up  the  newly  acquired  :*  : 
tility  until,  in  the  course  of  ten  or  twelve  yeais,  he  c 
again  sow  sainfoin  seed  in  it  with  the  prospectof  a  crop  m 
abundant  than  the  first.  Many  a  poor  barren  tract  of  c 
careous  rock  and  gravel  has  been  fertilised  and  rai*<i'I 
value  by  the  sole  effect  of  tbe  sainfoin,  without  whi<  b  i 
must  have  remained  in  its  unproductive  slate. 

Although  a  chalky  soil  is  best  adapted  to  the  grcrwth  : 
sainfoin,  it  may  be  sown  with  advantage  in  all  light  1oj< 
provided  the  substratum  be  sound  and  dry.  On  >erv  ;  . 
deep  moulds  lucern  is  a  more  profitable  crop;  but  iniui  - 
will  thrive  where  lucern  would  fad;  and  it  is  parttcutu  . 
adapted  for  poor  dry  soils. 

There  is  nothing  peculiar  in  the  manner  in  which  saiXit-  • 
is  made  into  hay.    It  should  not  be  shaken  about  too  dm.- 
for  fear  of  injuring  the  tiower  and  breaking  off  the  U*»i  -  - 
The  swarth  should  be  merely  turned  over,  when  dry  oit  «     • 
side,  and  then,  as  soon  as  it  is  dry  through,  it  sl)ould  be  {  . 
into  small  cocks,  occasionalW  spread  out  in  the  sun.  «  ^ 
the  dew  is  off  the  ground,  and  carried  to  the  stack  a&  s«-  ti  - 
it  is  sufficiently  made.    It  should  take  a  good  heat  in  oc  (1^  - 
make  it  compact,  but  without  acquiring  too  dark  a  ctt!  •   ' 
Experience  alone  can  teach  the  exact  time  when  it  shoo  ^  •  t    • 
stacked.    When  it  is  left  for  seed,  it  should  be  exam 
carefully  after  the  blossom  fades.     Tlie  lower  poda  wii* 
filled  with  ripe  seed  before  the  blossoms  at  tba  top  ol   t. 
spike  of  flowers  are  withered  or  tbe  seed  formed  in  th. 
If  the  sainfoin  were  left  standing  till  these  eeedd  were  r> 
the  lowest  would  be  shed;  but  by  cutting  it  at  a  pf'   ' 
time  these  may  be  preserved,  while  moat  of  tbe  later  r 
ripen  in  the  straw   sufliciently   to  vegetate   when   ? .  >  ' 
Rainy  weather  is  very  injarious  to  the  seed  crop ;  a  fine  <  .:■. 
should  therefore  be  selected,  if  possible,  even  at  the  n-^h 
a  smaller  crop.     The  seed  is  only  gathered  for  sowing :  i 
in  case  there  should  be  more  than  is  required  for  that  |  • 
pose,  and  no  ready  sale,  it  ia  excellent  food  for  horses.    1 .  - 
produce  varies  from  three  to  five  or  even  »tx  tacks  per  a'*:  -. 
It  is  easily  threshed  out,  and  this  operation  is  often  done  «  " 
a  cloth  in  the  field,  when  the  weather  permits.    It  U  rea-i  .. 
done  by  a  threshing-machine,  and  winnovred   like  n* 
On  the  whole,  there  are  few  plants  the  cultivation  of  «  K    . 
is  so  advantageous  as  that  of  sainfoin  on  the  soils  on  wb  . .. 
it  thrives  best. 

SAINT,  derived  from  the  Latin  'lanetns'  tbroneh  t.c 
French  'sainct,'  properly  signifies  a  holy  or  pious  per%  ;- 
and  is  so  used  in  the  Christian  church.     From  tbecc  :• 
menceroent  of  the  Christian  rehgion,  great  veneration  «  .- 
always  shown  to  per^ns  remarkable  for  their  hohBe*<    ' 
piety,  and  their  memory  was  cherished  after  their  death    I: 
course  of  time  it  became  the  custom  to  implore  dep  «r*' 
saints  to  assist  the  living  by  their  prayers  and  tnterce^s.  . « 
with  the  Deity ;  and  as  man  has  in  all  ages  fell  the  war.-:  . ' 
a  mediator  between  himself  and  the  Deity,  tbe  practicv;  - 
praying  to  saints  increased  rapidly,  and  superstition  mu.  - 
plied  the  number  of  such  mediators  to  so  great  an  e\tv    '. 
that  it  \^a8  at  length  found  necessary  to  pot  some  re»tr:'   *. 
upon  the  practice.    It  was  accordingly  decreed  by  the  et>>  :• 
siastical  councils  in  the  ninth  century,  that  no  depar'* 
Christian  Should  be  considered  as  a  saint  to  whom  prat- r> 
might  be  addressed,  until  the  bishop  in  a  provincial  co.'s- 
cil,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  people,  had  pronooored  1   : 
worthy  of  that  honour.   Even  in  that  century  osany  di«:  ' « 
thought  that  it  was  proper  that  the  decisions  of  bisho|»i  v 
councils  should  be  confirmed  by  the  oonsent-and  atith<  r   : 
of  the  pope,  who  was  regarded  as  the  supreme  and  umw.- 
sal  bishop.     It  was  not  however  till  the  following  cvrii v. rv 
that  any  person  was  sainted  by  the  bishop  of  Rome  al«inr 
and  this  honour  was  first  conferred  on  Udalnc,  bish^  p    ( 
Augsburg,  by  John  XV.     Shortly  afterwards  the  pnn  i  r 
of  declaring  departed  Christians  to  be  sainta  waa  confi: »  . 
to  the  pope ;  and  the  creation  of  saints  was  dialiDgiit>b .  I 
by  tlie  name  of  '  eanonization.' 

The  invocation  of  saints  in  the  Roman  Catholic  eborrh  t» 
frequently  stigmatised  as  idolatry ;  and  the  cbvreh  of  Eng- 
land condemns  the  Romish  doctrine  on  tbe  sntyeet  as '  j 
fond  thing  vainly  invented,  and  grounded  upon  oo  wam;.t\ 
of  Scripture,  bat  rather  repognant  to  tbe  word  of  6  «i ' 
(Article  xxii.)    In  thitp  u  m  maj  other  omb  af  iwligious 
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Hie  population  of  Skintat,  in  1826,  WU  10,300  for  the 
eoannune;  in  1831,  7521  for  the  towi),  or  10,437  for  the 
vbole  commune ;  and  in  1 B36.  9SS9  fur  llie  commune.  Tlie 
maau factum  are  of  light  woollen  stuSi.  hosiery,  and 
oarlbenwara ;  there  ere  dye-houses,  tan-yards,  and  cooper- 
ages. The  town  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  vine  country, 
■ndmuob  wine  and  excellent  brandy  (Cognac  brandy)  is  |ira- 
duced;  these  articles,  nitb  grain  and  wool,  and  the  goods 
Toanufactured  in  the  town,  form  the  chief  artielei  of  trade. 
There  are  twelve  fairs  in  the  year.  There  are  quaines  of 
excellent  stone  near  the  town. 

Saintea  has  a  coniistorial  reformed  church;  an  agricul- 
tural society ;  a  departmental  nuisery ;  a  college  or  high 
school,  with  a  cabinet  of  natural  philosophy  annexed ;  a 
public  library,  and  a  museum  of  natural  hisiory.  There 
•re  Ecme  judicial  and  fiacul  offices.  From  the  tirae  or  the 
division  of  France  intodepartmenls,  to  the  year  ISIO.Siiinte* 
was  the  capital  of  the  deparlment,  but  it  ha*  now  yielded 
that  dignity  to  La  Rochelle.  lu  arrundissement  had,  in 
183l,apoputationof  104,933. 

SAINTONGE,  a  province  of  France,  lying  on  (ho  coaat 
of  (he  Allaniic.  It  was  bounded  on  the  north-west  by  (he 
lillle  province  of  Aunis,  from  which  it  was  in  one  part  sepa- 
rated by  the  Charente.  on  the  north-east  by  Poilou.  on  the 
east  by  Anguumoisor  Angoumais,  on  the  south  and  south- 
west by  Le  Bordelnis  or  Guyenne  Proper,  from  which  it  was 
separated  by  Ihe  Gironde,  and  on  ibe  west  by  ibo-ocean.  It 
was  united  with  Angoumois  into  one  military  sovernment; 
and  the  district  of  Brouagenia,  which  extended  along  the 
bea-coast  between  tlie  Charente  and  Gironde,  was  detached 
from  it,  and  annexed  to  the  government  of  Aunis,  so  as  to 
deprive  Saintonge  of  its  maritime  character. 

Sainlonge  was  divided  into  Hnuie  and  Basse,  or  Upper 
and  Lower,  separated  from  each  other  by  ibe  Charento. 
Haute  or  Upper  Sainlonge,  which  was  south  of  the  Cha- 
rente, was  by  far  the  larger  of  the  two,  and  comprehended 
•mong  its  subdivigjans  the  districls  of  Brouageais  and  the 
IsleofArvert,  which  latter  is  a  peninsula,  and  not  en  island. 
between  the  Utile  river  Seudre  and  the  Gironde.  The  chief 
town  of  Haute  Saintonge  and  of  the  whole  province  nu 
Saintes  [Saintss]:  among  the  other  towns  were  Marennes 
(population  1969  town,  4605  whole  commune),  Jonzac  (po- 

Iulation  1798  town,  2618  whole  commune)  [Cn\HEivrK 
nfbwbure],  and  Barbeiieux  (population  2437  town,  27SC 
whole  commune)  [Barbkiibux].  Basse  or  Lower  Sain- 
longe had  for  its  chief  town  Si.  Jean  d'Angfly  (population 
3326  town,  6031  whole  commune)  [Jean  d'Anckly.  St.]. 
Among  the  other  towns  were  Tonnay  Charente  (population 
1 791  town,  3206  whole  commune),  and  St.  Savinien  (popu- 
lation 2465  town,  35S9  whole  commune).  [Charente  In- 
FERiKURE.]  The  population  of  these  towns  is  from  the 
census  of  1831.  Sainlonge  is  now  comprehended  in  the 
depai  tmeiit  of  Charente  Inf^rieure,  exi:ept  a  very  small  part 
which  is  included  in  Ihe  department  of  Charente. 

The  province  obtained  its  name  from  the  Celtic  people 
the  Santones  or  Santoni,  by  whom,  in  Caesar's  time,  it  was 
inhabited.  Under  the  Romans,  it  was  included  in  Aquj- 
tania;  and  on  the  subdivision  of  that  province,  in  Aquilaiiia 
Secunda.  It  fell  into  the  hands  successively  of  the  Visigoths 
and  the  Franks,  end  formed  partof  iho  duchy  of  Aquiiaine, 
afterwards  Guienne.     [Saintes.] 

SAJOU.  fSAPAiou.J 

8AKIS.  The  genua  Pithecia  of  Desmarest  and  Illiger 
comprehends  those  American  monkeys  which  are  geneivlty 
known  by  the  name  of  Saku,  or  rather  those  Sakis  which 
have  for  the  moat  part  long  and  bushy  tails,  and  thus  have 
obtained  the  name  of  Fox-tailed  Monkeyi ;  for  the  lerm 
Saki,  in  its  general  application,  deiignales  any  American 
monkey  wbote  tail  ii  Dot  prehensile. 
Pilhecia. 

Generic  Charaettr. —  Facial  angle,  GO  degrees;  head 
round,  mutile  short,  ears  moderate,  rounded  ;  canine  teeth 
very  strong ;  tail  shorter  than  the  body,  not  prehensile,  and 
covered  wiih  very  long  hairs;  feet  pentadactyle,  nails  claw- 
like, short  and  bent ;  habits  nocturnal. 
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Denial  formula; — Incisor*-;  canines' — ^;  molars 

4  I— 1  6—6 

e;  36. 
These  Night  monkey*  or  Piix-tailed  motOuy*  are  gre- 

KumplBs,  Piihieta  Satatuu.  Pitfueia  Mttmocephala. 
FUlitati  Satanai.—-J}etcnptiort.'^ioU>nt  entirely  duiky 
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biaok,  paler  beneath,  where  the  hair  becomes  very  thin,  and 
has  a  purplish  tinge  which  is  visible  on  the  face  Mid  b^i.  -  • 
Hair  of  the  very  bubhy  tail,  which  is  nearly  of  tlie  Ki.iM 
of  Ihe  body,  long  and  son.  Total  length,  including  i.c 
tail,  about  two  feet  nine  inches. 

The  hair  of  the  head  is  thick,  and  fiilU  over  the  furi-hi..:!. 
and  the  beard  is  very  much  develo|icd. 

The  female  is  rusiy  brown. 

Thi*  is  Ihe  Caxio  of  HumbolJl ;  Cebui  Saiana*.  II   V.  . 
Brachyurue  Israelilit  of  Spix. 

Locality.— 1'he  foresu  of  Brazil;  Para,  on  the  ban  I.*  ■. 
the  Orinocii. 

Pood. — This  specie*  is  partial  lo  the  fruit  of  a  k  i.il  -  ' 
palm  ;  and  it  is  represented  in  the  act  of  eating  of  it.  '  , 
Humboldt,  from  whose  figure  oun  is  taken. 


Pitheeia  Melanocepkala. — Head  very  round  ,  naked,  a 
of  a  dull  black  colour ;  its  physiognomy  reminding  the  y 
tator  of  an  old  negro.  The  hair  of  the  head  directi-d  ' 
wards ;  eyes  Inrge  and  sunk,  and  the  eye-browa  cwmi'  '- 
or  strong  bristles.  Nose  flat;  separation  uf  the  D'"! 
wide.  No  beard.  Ears  bare  and  very  Urfj^  Budyn.ii<, 
with  yellowish  brown,  straight,  long,  and  ahininit  tiaii . 
(lie  breast,  belly,  and  outsidea  of  iho  arms  are  of  a  L„' 
hue.  Hands  black,  fingers  very  long.  nuU  flattened,  i 
thick,  about  a  sixth  shorter  than  the  body,  and  of  ihc  >. 
colour,  except  at  the  end,  which  is  black. 


Thia  is  the  Simia  Melanocep/iala  and  Caetijao  of  H  > 
boldt  and  Bonpland,  also  calkd  in  America  Carwru  M 
/to,  Chaeuto,  Chuctao,  and  Mono-robon.      Tto  tcw&L. 
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t!ie  sultan,  strove  with  equal  leal  for  the  relief  of  the  in- 
veiled  fortress:  'never'  (in  the  words  of  Gibbon)  *did  the 
Qanie  of  enthusiasm  burn  with  fiercer  and  more  destructive 
rage ;'  but  Acre  was  at  leneth  forced  to  capitulate,  and  the 
Crusaders  advancing  along  the  coast,  took  Cacsarea  and  Jaffa, 
while  Ascalon,  after  an  incessant  battle  of  eleven  days  du- 
ring the  march,  was  only  saved  by  being  dismantled  and 
rendered  untenable. 

In  the  spring  of  1192  hostilities  were  resumed;  and  the 
Franks',  leu  by  the  king  of  England,  penetrated  to  within  a 
short  distance  of  Jerusalem,  where  Salah-ed-deen  awaited 
their  attack;  but  the  dissensions  of  the  Crusaders  occa- 
sioned their  retreat;  and  both  sides,  wearied  by  the  never- 
ending  struggle,  were  not  unwilling  to  listen  to  terms  of 
accommodation.  The  first  extraordinary  proposal  of  Richard, 
that  Malck-al-Adel  Seifed  deen,  brother  or  Salah-ed-deen. 
should,  after  embracing  Christianity,  marry  his  sister  and 
become  king  of  Jerusalem,  though  seriously  entertained  for 
a  time,  was  ultimately  abandoned ;  and  the  three  years*  truce 
which  was  concluded,  Sept.  1 192,  a.h.  588,  left  Jerusalem  to 
the  sultan,  while  the  Christians  were  confirmed  in  posses- 
sion of  the  coast  from  Jaffa  to  Tyre.  Salah-ed-deen  sur- 
\ive.d  only  a  few  months  the  termination  of  the  war.  His 
constitution  was  broken  by  the  constant  toil  to  which  he  had 
for  many  years  been  subjected  ;  and  a  bilious  fever  which  bad 
seized  him  at  D<.mascus,  carried  him  off  after  twelve  days' 
illnohs,  March  4,  a.d.  1192,  Sefer  29  (Abulfeda;  not  27, 
as  staled  in  the  Art  de  Verifier les  Dates\  a.h.  589,  aged  57 
lunar  years,  of  which  he  had  reigned  more  than  twenty, 
rcckonin*?  from  the  death  of  Noor  ed-deen. 

The  popular  tales  of  the  shroud  displayed  for  a  st<\nrlard, 
as  an  emblem  of  departed  greatness,  and  of  the  equal  dis- 
tribution of  alms  among  Moslems,  Christians,  and  Jews, 
are  unnoticed  by  Oriental  writers,  and  are  probably 
fictitious.  The  characier  of  Salahed-deen  has  been,  like 
that  of  his  predecessor  Noor-ed-deen,  a  favourile  theme  for 
eulogy  among  the  writers  both  of  the  East  and  the  West. 
The  iiistorian  Abulfeda,  who  was  himself  descended  from 
a  collateral  branch  of  the  Ayubite  family,  and  the  cadhi 
Bohadin  (whose  biograf)hy  of  his  sovereign  and  friend  has 
been  rendered  familiar  by  the  edition  of  Schultens,  Leyden, 
1755),  are  scarcely  more  profuse  than  the  Christian  chro- 
nicles of  the  Crusades  in  their  panegyrics  on  the  valour, 
ju8tice,  and  magnanimity  which  shone  conspicuous  in  the  life 
and  actions  of  the  sultan  of  £g}pt  and  Syria.  His  ingra- 
titude to  the  family  of  his  early  benefactor  Noor-ed-deen, 
and  the  insatiable  ambition  which  led  him  to  despoil  so  many 
minor  princes  of  his  own  faith,  are  more  than  atoned''  for 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Orientals  by  his  exploits  in  the  holy  war 
against  the  Fiank  invaders  of  Palestine,  and  by  the  rigid 
justice  which  he  administered  impartially  to  the  meanest 
suppliant  for  redress;  and  his  generous  humanity  to  the 
helpless  multitude  of  captives  which  fell  into  his  hands  at 
the  capture  of  Jerusalem  may  be  fax'burably  contrasted  with 
the  niusbacre  of  the  garrison  of  Acre,  after  the  capitulation, 
by  the  ordcm  of  Ca)ur-de-Lion.  The  supremacy  of  his 
j.owcr  and  virtues  was  recos^nised  by  the  voluntary  homage 
o\'  ('(iiit4Mn|)orary  princes  ;  and  Abulfeda  relates  that  on  one 
orrtinion  hit  htirrupwas  held  by  Kaissar-Shah,  a  Seljookian 
piiiice  of  Anatolia,  while  Ala-ed-deen,  atabek  of  Moussoul, 
of  the  race  of  Zenf^hi,  arron^ed  his  robes  after  he  had 
niounlcd.  II is  zeal  for  the  itnprovement  of  his  territories 
wan  at  tented  by  the  erection  of  numerous  fountains  and 
riira\anMMiin,  )irrticulnrly  on  the  road  to  Mecca;  and  the 
nuuincnn  public  buildings  \vith  which  he  decorated  his 
firnl  and  favourite  realm  of  Ea^ypt,  though  attributed  in  the 
ln|>^o  of  years,  from  the  similarity  of  name,  to  the  patriarch 
JoA(!|)h  (Yu*>ef),  HtiM  remain  as  monuments  of  his  splendor. 
At  thi)  death  of  Salah'cd-deen,  his  vast  dominions  were 
ii/iiiii  divided:  the  thiee  eldest  of  his  sixteen  sons  received 
th'-  kiii^doiuii  of  Ktrypt,  Duma!*cus,  and  Aleppo,  while  the 
oihii*  wnt*  piovided  with  appanages  under  the  suzeraintc 
t,t  Hhii  \tnt\\\i.vn  \  but  dr«tcord  speedily  succeeded,  and  the 
4''«i.  ni /t>«  of  the  first-named  branches  were  eventually 
t*  /  't  \i)  iIm  ir  uncle  Seif-cd-deeu  (the  Saphadin  of  Chris- 
!..#!»  i*r.i"i>/,  Hho*u  fion  Malck-al-Kamel  was  married  to 
l\,t  hi,,y  'ia  ty\  UT  of  Haluh  ed-dcen.  The  branch  of  Aleppo 
in,,i,\  t.h^A  |i»«'lf  lonj^er;  und  on  the  extinction  of  the 
A ;•*'"'*'•  'l«:J"'<'ndid  fioin  St-ir-ed  deen  in  Egypt  and  Da- 
it.  tt.'i»,  by  li«'*  revolt  of  tho  Haharite  Mamelukes  (a.d. 
i//0,  All.  »»lHn  th«  reigninvf  ^ultau  of  Aleppo,  a  grenU 
^f*tMt*n  q(  baiah-«d*deen,  and  bearing,  like  bis  ancestors, 
gf  M<»lek-al- Nasser  6aUh-«d-deen  Yu«ef,  luc- 


ceeded  in  reuniting  Damascus  to  his  dominions;  but  t.  n 
years  later  his  power  was  overthrown  by  the  irrupt:.:,  t 
the  Moa;uls  from  Persia;  Malekal- Nasser  «ubm>tt<.'j  t. 
their  leader  Hulagu-khan,  and  was  put  to  death  by  hi«  • 
ders  (A.D.  1260,  A.H.  668),  and  with  him  ended  the  di- 
vine of  Salah-ed-deen. 

(Bohadin,  Saladini    Vita    et  Be9  Ge$t€e;     Ahj;*f  : 
Abulfaraj  :  Isfahani:  Vinisauf;   D'Herbelot;  DeGi..;: . 
Gibbon ;  Von  Hammer,  History  of  the  Ax^auins ;  &:•  . 

SALAMANCA  {Sa(mantic<i),  a  city  of  Spain,  and  • 
capital  of  the  province  of  that  name,  is  built  in  Che  (i^vxi, 
an  amphitheatre  on  the  banksof  the  Tormes,  vhtrh  w  t-  .  • 
part  of  its  walls.  The  numerous  monastic  buildin;r»  ar  >\ 
old  churches  give  this  city  so  venerable  an  aspect,  t}..*: 
Spaniards  of  old  called  it  'Roma  la  chica*  (Ltttic  K  > 
(Medina,  Grandezas  de  Espaita,  f.  xcvi.)  The  new  rail  -  : 
begun  bv  Juan  Gil  de  Hontanon   in  1513,  but  wh.r 
no?  finished  till  1734,  is  a  magnificent  building,    in  a  k  ;  • 
partly  Gothic  and  partly  Italian,  and  omaraentcfl  with  > 
quisite  oak  carvings  and  marble  sculptures.     Amn  . 
latter  the   most  admired  are  the  Adoration  of  the  s  ^ 
which  is  placed  in  bold  relief  over  the  principal  ^a> 
the  Entrance  of  Our  Saviour  into  Jerusalem,  over  a;.  ' 
gate.      The  cathedral   is  378  feet  in  leneth  and    )*: 
width:  the  height  at  the  nave  is  130  feet.  It  contain^  * 
good  pictures  by  Bias  de  Navarrete,  surnamed  *  Kl  M 
(the  dumb),  Gaspar  Becerra,  and  Juan  de  Juanev     (  .  '   • 
this  is  the  old  cathedral,  a  very  remarkable  Gothic  bu  . 
of  the  ]2lh  century,  containing  many  interesting  rr 
ments.     In  one  of  its  chapels  mass  is  still  said    urn  . 
to  the  Muzarabic  ritual.  [Muzarab.]    Besides  the  .}*> 
there  are  in  Salamanca  twenty-five   parish  churr!;*^,  •• 
thirty  monasteries  of  both  sexes,  now  snut  up.     Dun'  i;  • 
middle  ages  this  city  acquired  great  celebrity  by  r*  -. 
versity,   one  of  the   first  in  Europe.      It  was  found-  . 
A.D.  1200  by  Alfonso  IX.  of  Leon,  and  afterwards,  jn  !.'• 
extended  by  Alfonso  X.,  surnamed '  El  Sabio*  (the  Uitt  ■ 
so  celebrated  for  the  progress  whiih  astronomy  nuado  ; :. 
i  his  auspices,  who  incorporated  with  it  that  of  Palmr..i      i 
soon  rose  into  importance,  and   its  professors  beramc  c- 
nent  in   Europe  by  their  acquaintance  with   the   Am 
writers  on  medicine  and  philosophy, and  through  them  * 
the  writings  of  the  Greeks.     It  remained  however  \Uii 
ary  during  the  15th  century;  and  whilst  sound  ^cuMlre  . 
spreading  throughout  the  rest  of   Europe,  very  bill*- 
taught  there  except  medicine  and  dogmatic  theology.     I 
number  of  students,  which  in   the  I6th  century   am^; 
to  8000,  is   now   reduced    to  about   1600.     The  iituv*-  « 
buildinsrs  consist  of  two  divisions,  separated  by  a  vkIo 
There  are  twenty-five  private  coUec^es  attached  to  it,  U 
four  'coUegios  mayores'   (superior  colleges),  so  calk*:  . 
their  being  designed  for  the  children  of  the  nobility.  A  i. 
these  the  Colegio  del  Arzobispo  and  the  Colegio  d^t  K 
which  latter  is  a  foundation  of  Philip  II.,  deserve  p^rtr 
notice  for  their  size  and  architecture.  The  Jesuits  had 
wise  a  college,  built  in  1614  ;   but  since  their  expuU: 
1768  it  has  been  divided,  and  the  southern  aide  is  l; 
priated  fo  the  use  of  the  Irish  students. 

The  city  is  badly  built,  with  narrow,  crooked,  and    i 
streets.     It  has  however  some  fine  squares  with  ornsTTi* 
fountains.     The  principal  square  (Plaza  Mayor),  «h:r'. 
the  centre  of  the  city,  is  a  quadrangle  surrounded  l* 
arcade,  embellished  with  marble  medallions,  repn-*'- 
several  Spanish  heroes,  and  all  the  kings  of  Ca^tilc  - 
Leon,  down  to  Charles  III.,  under  whose  reign  the  s-*:- 
was  built.     Salamanca  sufiered  greatly  during  the  1*^* 
sular  war.  having  sustained    several  sieges,  dunnj^  ^ 
some  of  the  finest  monastic  buildings  were  either  coiuf : 
destroyed  or  riddled  with  cannon-shot.     Among  the  t 
ings  which  suffered    is  the  Carmelite    convent.  h\,  r 
Herrera,  the  architect  who  made  the  designs  for  the  }  ■ 
rial.     West  of  Salamanca  an  engagement  took  place  • ! 
22nd,  1812)  between  the  British  under  Wellington  an^ 
French  under  Marmont    The  French  had  abandonrd 
place  on  the  first  attack  by  the  allies ;  but  Marmont,  h.* 
received  reinforcements,  advanced  against  the  Bnti4«  i 
and,  after  various  movements,  the  battle  look  place  1*^  ' 
narrow  space  between  the  Tormes  and  the  city.  The  Fr- 
commander  having  imprudently  extended  his  left  x*..  .: ' 
far,  Wellinirton  took  advantage  of  his  error,  and  the  vr- 
was  defeated  with  great  loss.     Marmont  himself  «2^  * 
severely  wounded  that  General  Clau^el  vaa  obliged  to  u-r 
the  command. 
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palate  only :  thuir  posterior  and  dentary  apophysis  extends 
nearly  as  far  backwards  as  the  sphenoid  bone.  Perhaps, 
observes  Cuvier,  it  is  divided  at  certain  periods  into  two 
by  a  suture,  and  a  palatine  bone  may  then  be  distinguished, 
bnt  he  had  not  been  able  to  perceive  one.  There  is  in  the 
orbit,  at  its  anterior  wall,  a  great  membranous  space  between 
the  maxillary  bone,  the  anterior  frontal,  and  the  vomer; 
and  it  is  at  the  bottom  of  this  space,  and  in  a  notch  of  the 
vomer,  that  the  internal  nostril  is  pierced  on  each  side. 
The  bottom  of  the  orbit,  on  the  side  of  the  cranium,  between 
the  frontal  and  parietal  bones  on  one  side  and  the  vomer 
and  sphenoidal  bones  on  the  other,  is  occupied  by  an  oblong 
bone  in  which  the  optic  hole  is  pierced,  and  which  can  only 
answer  to  the  orbital  wing  of  the  sphenoidal  bone.  It  is 
this  part  which  is  membranous  in  the  frogs,  and  has  no 
existence  in  the  serpents,  in  which  the  parietal  and  frontal 
bones  each  supply  it  by  halves:  here  it  is  elevated  to  the 
state  of  a  particular  bone.  The  two  occipital  condyles  are 
very  much  separated  from  each  other,  and  placed  at  the  two 
sides  of  the  occipital  hole. 

The  cranium  of  thelSuropean  aquatic  Salamanders  differs 
in  general  from  that  of  the  terrestrial  in  having  the  entire 
head  more  oblong,  the  external  nostrils  more  approximated, 
the  space  between  the  vomers  a  simple  small  hole,  the  pte- 
rygoid bone  a  mere  platci  wide  behind  and  pointed  before, 
&c.  They  also  differ  among  themselves  by  sufficiently 
marked  traits.  Thus  the  Triton  Gesneri  has  a  small  hole 
on  the  front  of  the  muzzle,  between  the  bones  of  the  nose ; 
and  at  the  frontal,  a  post-orbital  pointed  process,  very  well 
marked,  and  directed  backwards.  The  hole  becomes  a  little 
slit  in  Triton  A/pestris,  in  which  the  muzzle  is  shorter,  and 
the  post-orbital  apophysis  smaller  and  more  transverse.  In 
the  Triton  crixiatus  the  post-orbital  apophysis  is  but  little 
niarkod,  and  the  singularly  rugose  anterior  region  of  the 
cranium  has  but  a  simple  pit  in  lieu  of  a  hole.  In  Tritones 
iniftctntits  tkwd  jxiimatus  the  post-oibital  apophysis  is  even 
ion}»er  than  it  is  in  Triton  Gesneri,  and  on  the  front  of  the 
cruuium  are  two  slightly  projociinir  lines,  which  unite  for- 
wards in  the  shape  of  a  Y.  In  the  Great  Salamander  of  the 
Alle^hanies,  the  lieilhender  of  the  Americans  {Menojoma 
^i^iiHtfn),  the  principal  frontal  and  anterior  bones  are 
nui  lowei'  and  more  elongated.  The  first  penetrate  pointedly 
backwards  between  the  parietal  bones ;  forwards  they  extend 
to  the  extcM'unl  aperture  of  the  nostrils.  The  nasal  bones 
touch  eai'l)  other  between  them, and  are  placed  between  the 
frontal  bonos,  the  intermaxillaries,  and  the  apertures  of  the 
nostrils.  The  orbital  wings  are  but  little  elevated,  pierced 
with  \ery  small  optic  holes,  and  leaving  between  them  and 
tho  (ifixa  petrosa  a  membranous  space.  The  ossa  petrosa 
are  very  distinct  from  the  lateral  occipital  bones,  and  are 
iinliivly  separated  from  them  by  a  cartilage,  in  which  the 
Jemttra  oralis  is  pierced.  The  pterygoid  bones  are  very 
Wide,  and  are  articulated  by  one  of  their  sides  to  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  external  border  of  the  sphenoidal  bone,  which 
last  is  very  much  flattened  and  very  wide:  the  two  vomers 
carry  their  teeth  not  longitudinally,  but  transversely,  on 
their  anterior  border,  and  parallel  to  the  intermaxillary  and 
maxillary  teeth.  Cuvier  remarks  further  that  the  head  of 
the  aquatic  Salamanders  in  the  larva  state  offers  differences 
which  deserve  to  be  better  studied  than  he  had  been 
enabled  to  do  in  the  midst  of  so  many  occupations.  Thus, 
he  observes,  the  bones  which  he  has  named  vomers  are  less 
fixed  at  the  base  of  the  nostrils;  and  instead  of  a  single  row 
of  teeth,  they  have  their  whole  surface  furnished  with  them, 
an  observation  of  Signer  Rusconi  which  Cuvier  verified. 
The  ascending  apophyses  of  the  intermaxillaries  are  longer 
and  narrower,  the  maxillary  bones  are  less  developed,  &c., 
circumstances  all  of  which  are  found  in  the  Axolotl,  and  of 
which  traces  are  to  be  seen  even  in  the  Siren.  The  Sala- 
manders have  a  true  dental  lower  jaw,  forming  a  symphysis 
with  its  congener,  and  carrying  teeth  nearly  as  in  the  gene- 
rality of  lizaixls.  The  rest  is  composed,  in  the  ordinary  adult 
Salamanders,  of  a  single  piece,  which  doubles  the  preceding 
at  the  posterior  half  of  its  internal  surface,  forms  a  coronoVd 
crest,  a  prominence  backwards,  and  carries  the  articular 
tubercle,  which  is  intimately  soldered  to  it.  In  the  Great 
American  Salamander  this  second  bone  ia  itself  divided 
into  two  portions,  viz.  a  coronoid  and  an  articular  portion. 
(  Ossemens  fossiles. ) 

Professor  Owen,  in  his  elaborate  and  excellent  'Odonto- 
graphy,' has  a  most  interesting  chapter  on  the  Teeth  of 
liatrac/iians.  Ho  remarks  that  the  variations  which  the 
dental  system  presents  in  the  Batrachian  order  of  Reptiles 


are  nioro  conspicuous  hi  the  number,  situation,  an*!  ••    r- 
ture  of  the  teeth,  than  in  their  form  or  racxle  of  .it:..«     .. 
Certain  Batrachians,  he  observes,  are  edentulous  ii»"  .      i 
//y/a;)/<?*/o  among  the  tree-frogs,  for  example,  ai.d  « 
fonidce,  or  Toad  family,  with  the  exception  of  >outc  ■, 
of  Hombinator.    The  teeth  when  present  are  dc-M-.:t 
him  as  generally  numerous,  simple,  of  small  and  i- ' 
and  close-set,  either  in  a  single  row  or  aggregate  I.  •  > 
teeth  X)f  a  rasp,  and  he  points  out  a  characteristic   rt ., 
of  the  dental  system  in  fishes,  namely,  the  abwnrc  o: 
on  the  superior  maxillary  bone,  as  being  coniinut  <l  it. 
genera  of  perennibranchiate  Batrachians  wliich  -i.»:.  \  • 
in  the  class  of  Reptiles;  not  only  the  superior    n.a\ 
teeth,  but  the  bones  themselves  are  absent,  he  <*J>-«   •  •  • 
Siren,  Menobranchus,  and    Proteus.     In    the    ^.  ' 
describes  the  lower  margin  of  the  inlertnaxdiatj  I  i-  • 
the  sloping  anterior  and    upper  margin  of  the    l- '.  «-r 
as  trenchant,  and  each  encased  in  a  sheutb  of  fl  n. 
minons,  minutely  fibrous  tistsue,  harder  than  h  •.::.     • 
bones  thus  armed  i-lide  upon  each  other,  he  tvii-  .* 
the  blades  of  a  pair  of  curved  scissors,  when  tin*  n. 
closed,  and  are  well  adapted  for  dividing  the  bodies  v. 
fish,  aquatic  larvco,  worms,  &c.     The  horny  SL.L^'.  :.. 
teeth  in  the  lower  jaw  is  supported  by  the  b«/n\  •. 
corresponding  with  the  premandibular  of  the  If.    : 
[Protopteri's]     a  second  bony  piece  applied  t»i  u.k 
surface  of  the  branch  of  the  jaw  (representing  the  ^ 
or  opercular  element  in  the  jaw  of  the  croCt'<lii«»  •• 
with  numerous  minute  pointed  teeth,  set  in  sh<iit 
rows,  and  directed  obliquely  backwards.     The   j»alj    ■  - 
face  of  the  mouth  is  described  as  presenting  uu   «  . 
two  flat,  thin,  and  moderately  broad  bones,  furinvn,:   -. 
parently  single,  oblique,  oval  plate,  which  con\ei  t;^.  i 
its  fellow  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  palate,  ao  a^  (  >. 
to  constitute  a  broad  rasp-like  surface  in  the   :'  . 
chevron.     The  Professor  regards  the  anteiior  l.'ii;:  '  • 
each  side  as  the  representative  of  the  divuletl  \<  ... 
it  supports  six  or  seven  oblique  rows  of  small  (  u.m  .  . 
verted  teeth;  the  smaller  posterior  plate,  whicli  Ijv 
may  probably  be  the  homologne  of  the  pler}g'  s  i.   * 
with  four  rows  of  similar  teeth;  and  thus  «c   hj\: 
eleven  rows  on  each  side  of  the  chevron  of  the  |>:.'..i:« . 
greatest  number  of  denticles  (11  or   12  ms  in   il:-  : 
rows  ;  in  the  anterior  and  posterior  rows  they  arc  U  «•  • 
are  of  similar  size  and  form,  corresponding  witii    i 
the  lower  jaw  opposed  to    them.      *  The  condi:::! 
dental  system  in  this,  the  lowest  of  the  clas>  <  f  i- 
says    Mr.  Owen,  *  is  not  without   interest,  lutiop^. 
of  the  absence   of   the   superior    maxillary    trfii,   . 
the  presence  of  the  palatal  and  inferior  maxiilar\ 
en  carde.'*     If.  for  example,  the  dense  sheath  '.»f  w 
chant  anterior  parts  of  the    upper   and    lower  j.'-^* 
been  completely  calcified  and  converted  into  hai'l  ■  • 
the  correspondence  between  the  siren  and  the  t.-;    . 
would  have  been  very  striking  in  this  part  uf  t!..  . 
ture;    but  the  maxillary  sheaths  of  the  siren  1-.     _ 
posed  of  horn,  and    being  moreover  easily  deKi'%  . 
the  subjacent   bones,    much    more  closely   re^c;.. 
deciduous  mandibles  of  the  tadpoles  of  the   h.^   . 
trachinns.*     (Partii.,  pp.  1S8,  189) 

In  the  AxoLOTL  also  Professor  Ow'en  notices  tLc 
character  of  the  rasp-like  teeth  aggrei^ted  tu  \. 
rows  upon  the  palatal  region  of  the  mouth,  a:.-] 
splcnial  or  opercular  element  of  the  lower  jaw ;  *  , 
he  observes,  the  superior  maxillary  bones  are  de\t!  •.  • 
support  teeth.     The  premandibular  and  the  inur ., . 
bones,  he  adds,  instead  of  presenting  the  lar\'al  ro: 
the  horny  sheath,  have  their  alveolar  border  au..-  ; 
single  row  of  small,  equal,  fine,  and  sharp- pointii  •*■ 
which  are  continued  above  along  the  maxillaricx:   - 
observes,  establishing  the  commencement  of  tie  .  . 
batrachian  condition  of  the  marginal  teeth  of  i.  e  . 
cavity.      As  in    the  siren,  the  dentigerous  bjric> 
palate  consist  of  two  plates  on  each  side;  theai/c 
or  vomers,  converge  and  meet  at  their  anterior  e\i' 
and  the  minute  denticles  which  they  support  ore  : 
quincuncially  ;  the  posterior  pair  of  bones  eon Un-« 
wards,  according   to   the   usual    dispo>iiion  uf  i^  •  ;  ' 
golds,  abut  against  the  tympanic  or  quadnte  Kn-  - . 
the  denticles  are  confined  to  the  anterior  part  of  n., 
surface,  resembling,  in  their  arrangement  and  an«-.  • 
attachment,  those  of  the  palatal  series,  of  which   i-.  • 
the  posterior  termination. 
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ODMoh  aide,  Ibe  first  of  which  it  attached  to  an  inturmediate 
fttttia,  the  three  follow inj;  to  a  second  two-jointed  item,  and 
tbeie  two  |)airs  of  ttem  to  an  uneoual  branch,  as  is  more 
clearly  manife»ted  in  the  axolotl.     The  adult  aquatic  sala- 
manders preserve  in  the  bony  state  the  branches  which  still 
are  attached  below  the  fenestra  ovalia,  and  terminate  forward 
by  a  truncation  under  the  middle  of  the  lower  jaw ;  but  the 
anterior  articulation  of  these  branches  \%  now  become  mem- 
branous.   The  unequal  stem,  in  the  bony  state,  supports  on 
each  side  an  osseous  branch  consisting  of  two  joints,  termi- 
nated by  a  cartilaginous  point,  and  moreover,  internally, 
another  branch  which  is  simple  and  reduced  to  a  filament, 
which  goes  from  the  uneoual  stem  to  the  second  articula- 
tion of  tbe  external  brancn.     In  the  terrestrial  salamander, 
which  can  only  pass  a  very  short  time  in  the  larva  state,  all 
remains  cartilaginous.    The  two  suspensive  branches  or 
anterior  horns  are  delicate  and  flat,  and  do  not  join  the 
cranium;  and  the  unequal  stem  with  its  two  branches  sol- 
dered on  each  side  by  their  two  ends,  forms  onljr  a  single 
chevron -shaped  cartilage,  each  branch  of  which  is  pierced 
with  a  considerable  gap.^  This  remainder  or  vestige  of  the 
branchial  apparatus  does  not  prevent  the  co-existence  of  a 
larynx  and  the  rudiment  of  a  sternum ;  both  indeed  weak 
and  membranous  rather  than  cartilaginous.     The  shoulder 
of  the  salamander  is,  Cuvier  remarks,  very  curious  on  ac- 
count of  the  close  junction  of  its  three  bones  into  a  single 
one,  which  has  the  glenoid  fusset  at  its  anterior  edt;e,  sends 
towards   the  spine  a  square  lobe  slightly  enlarged  above, 
which  is  the  omoplate,  and  towards  the  breast  a  rounded 
disk,  slightly  tobated,  which  is  composed  of  the  clavicle  and 
eoraooid  bone,  where  a  suture  which  separates  them  may 
for  a  long  time  be  observed,  and  where  there  always  remains 
a  small  hole.    The  omoplate  has  its  spinal  edge  augmented 
by  a  cartilaginous  prolongation.   The  cleido-coracoid  is  also 
surrounded  with  a  great  cartilaginous  blade  in  form  of  a 
crescent,  which  crosses  upon  its  congener  under  the  breast, 
for  the  only  vestige  of  a  sternum  remaining  is  a  cartilaginous 
blade  placed  behind  the  two  preceding,  and  which  repre- 
sents the  xiphoid.  The  atlas  of  the  salamander  is  articulated 
^  wiih  the  head  by  two  concave  facets,  and  with  the  second 
Tertebra  by  the  fi^e  of  its  body,  which  is  also  concave ;  for, 
contranr  to  the  ease  of  the  frogs  and  lixards,  all  the  anterior 
does  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebras  are  convex  in  the  sala- 
manders, and  all  the  posterior  fiices  concave ;  the  upper  part 
ia  flat    The  articular  apophyses  are  horizon tid,  and  united 
on  each  side  bv  a  crest,  which,  joined  to  that  of  the  other 
side,  gives  to  the  vertebra  a  sort  of  roof  which  is  rectangu- 
lar, but  with  its  lateral  borders  a  little  re-entering.    The 
poaterior  parts  of  a  vertebra  lie  on  the  anterior  parts  of  that 
which  foUowa  it.    In  lieu  of  spinous  apoph>ses,  there  ia  only 
a  slight  appearance  of  a  longitudinal  ridge.     The  body  of 
the  vertebra,  which  is  cylindrical   and   narrowed  in  its 
middle,  adheres  under  the  roof  above  noticed.    The  trans- 
verse aoophyaes  also  adhere  under  the  lateral  crests^  are 
directed  slightly  backwards,  and  divided  by  a  furrow  on  each 
of  their  lacesi,  so  that  their  extremity  has  as  it  were  two  tuber- 
cles for  carrying  those  into  which  the  base  of  the  small  rib  is 
divided.  These  small  ribs  adjoin  all  the  cervical,  dorsal,  and 
lumbar  vertebrs,  except  the  alias,  but  are  only  two  or  three 
lines  in  length,  and  are  far  from  surrounding  the  trunk  or 
reachini^  the  sternum.     Among  the  aquatic  aalamauders, 
the  Trii(m  Getneri  haa  the  crest  of  the  dorsal  vertebra) 
more  elevated  and  sharp  than  the  terrestrial  salamander; 
this  crest  is  also  rather  more  developed  in  Triion  AlpestrU 
and  even  in  TriioM$  puneiatuM  and  palmatus ;  but  what, 
adds  Cuvier,  is  very  singular,  it  is  precisely  in  Triton  erii- 
tatus  that  this  crest  is  most  eflfaced,  and  the  upper  part  of 
tb^  vertebra  nearly  plain.     The  vertebraa  of  the  tail  (24  or 
26  in  number)  in  the  terreatrial  salamander  have  crests  and 
tranverse  apophyses  like  those  of  the  back ;  they  become 
smaller  and  smaller,  and,  counting  from  the  third  caudal, 
there  is  under  the  body  a  lransver»e  blade  directed  obliquely 
backwards,  pieroed  with  a  hole  at  iu  base,  which  represents 
the  chevron  bones  of  the  lisards  and  the  other  long- tailed 
genera.    Cuvier  countefl  33  caudal  vertebrs  in  the  THtones 
oipeHnt  and  cHttoiuM,    34  in  Triton  Gewnmi,  and  36  in 
TSrtiom  ptmeiaiui.    They  form,  he  observes,  a  tail  flattened 
latermlly.  in  eonsequence  ut  um  cle\stion  of  their  upper  and 
lower  crests.    The  bones  uf  the  limbs  are.  says  Cuvier  in 
continuation,  proDortioned  lu  the  small nc.*^  of  tlie  members 
themselves.  The  numerus  has,  above,  a  round  head;  a  little 
lower*  forwards*  there  is  a  oompres^d  and  obtuse  tubero- 1 
aity ;  and  baekwaids» a  little  lower  siill,  another  \ery  pointed  I 


one.    Its  lower  head  ts  flattened  from  before  backwards, 
and  widened  to  suit  the  condyles,  between  which  is  an  srti- 
cular  head,  rounded  for  the  forearm,  and  above,  forwaids,  a 
small  fosset.     The  aquatic  salamander  has  this  bone  m«  r^ 
widened  above  than  tlic  terrestrial  species.      The  forc-art;i 
is  composed  of  two  separate  bones.    The  radius  has  a  roui.I 
upper  head,  a  narrowed  body,  and  a  compressed  and  widen*  i 
lower  head.    The  cubit  is  more  euual  in  sise,  and  its  ole- 
cranon is  very  short  and  rounded.    The  carpus  has  fl\r 
bones  and  two  cartilages,  which  occupy  the  place  of  bon*  v 
8^'en  pieces  in  all:  the  whole  of  these  are  flat,  angular,  d.*- 
posed  in  a  pavement-like  order,  and  in  some  respect*  an- 
nounce the  structure  to  be  seen  in  the  ichthyosaurus,     li. 
the  first  rank  are  two,  of  which  the  smallest  or  radial  u  rar- 
tilaginous.      The  greatest  belongs  to  the  radius  and  ulna  * 
between  them  on  the  second  rank  is  a  single  one;   then 
come,  on  the  third  rank, /our  for  the  metacarpals.    The  fir'^t 
remains  cartilaginous.    The  metacarpals  are  short,  flat,  ana 
narrowed  in  their  middle.    Curier  found  only  one  plulatu 
ossiAed  on  the  first  finger,  two  on  the  second  and  fourth, 
and  three  on  the  third.    The  variety  of  points  by  which  th* 
pelvis  is  attached  to  the  spine  is,  he  remarks,  a  very  sincuUr 
thing.     He  had  individuals  of  the  terrestrial  salamander  in 
which  it  was  suspended  from  the  fifteenth  vertebra  (count  > .  ^r 
in  the  atlas),  and  others  in  which  it  was  suspended  fnm  ti.c 
sixteenth;  and  he  refers  to  a  specimen  (species  undetor- 
mined)  seen  by  M.  Schultse,  in  which  it  was  suspended  i  n 
one  side  to  the  sixteenth  vertebra,  and  on  the  other  to  the 
seventeenth.      With  regard   to  the  aquatic  salaiuanderx 
Cuvier  found  it  constantly  subponded  to  the  fourl<^nth  a. 
TritoncM  palmatus  and  alpestrii,  to  the  fiAeenth  in  Tntf^*  rt 
punctata*  and  Gesneri,  and  to  the  seventeenth  or  eighteen :  L 
in   TViton  cristatus.    He  bad  an  individual  of  the  U»t- 
named  species,  in  which  it  was  suspended  on  one  side  to  tl.t* 
seventeenth  vertebra,  and  on  the  other  to  the  eighteenth 
The  pelvis  itself  i$  quite  differently  formed  from  that  of  ti  o 
frogs:   the  vertebra  which  supports  it  is  like  those  whi.h 
precede  it,  and  has,  like  thero,  on  each  side  a  smaU  rib,  ^' 
the  extremity  of  which  the  os  ilii  is  suspended  by  a  ligamci.t. 
It  is  cylindrical,  and  widens  a  little  on  arriving  at  the  c<.t% 
loid  cavity.      The  pubis  and  ischium  are  soldered  togetLir:, 
and  form,  with  those  of  the  other  side,  from  which  they  en 
distinct,  a  large  disk,  concave  above,  flat  below,  cut  squarv  ».. 
front  and  at  the  anterior  parts  of  the  sides,  notched  lateYml.> 
and  narrowed  behind  tne  cotyloid  foss9,  and  terminate- J 
backwards  in  a  concave  arch,     llie  pubis  rcmsiiu  cart  i.a- 
ginous  much  longer  than  the  ischium,  with  which  it  is  uiu;*  d 
by  a  suture  which  makes  a  cross  with  thes)mph)sis.  mi  A 
in  front  of  this  symphysis  is  a  cartilage  iu  the  form  of  a  V 
in  the  muscles,  which  recalls  to  the  olweiver  the  narsui  .il 
bones  of  the  opossums.     The  upper  hesd  of  the  femur  >• 
oval ;  at  the  internal  face  of  the  neck,  there  is  a  ver)  puinu  . 
spophysis,  oocupving  the  place  of  a  trochanter:   the  luwrr 
head   is  widened    snd   flattened  from   before  backw«ivl«. 
There  are  two  bone*  in  the  leg.    The  tibia,  which  is  %t :  • 
stout  upwards,  has  in  front  a  ridge,  wliich  detacbas  iikAit 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  bone  in  the  form  of  a  slrt.iirr 
stem,  resembliog  the  vestige  of  a  fibula  discernible  in  «ai  «.>u* 
Rodents,  but  this  does  not  prevent  the  development  ^^t  x 
true  fibula  as  large  as  the  tibia,  and  which  descends  a  l»r 
lower.    There  are  nine  tarsal  bones,  all  flat  and  disp^^vrtl  in 
a  pavemeut-like  order:  the  lower  rank  has  five  for  the  fi\  r 
metatarsal  bones ;  the  four  others  consist  of  one  small  •  il  « 
tibial)  at  the  internal  border,  one  great  (the  fibular)  a:  tt^ 
external  border,  an  oblong  one  between  them,  placed  ^  ti-- 
liquely  and  answering  to  the  tibia  and   fibula,  and  <'L« 
square  in  the  middle  of  all  the  others.    Cuiier  found  bu; 
one  phalanx  on  the  first  ^nger,  two  on  the  aecoud,  Uuvc  i.  . 
the  tiiird  and  fourth,  and  two  on  the  last 
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obgerred  that  Ibe  psrli  of  excised  limbt  were  ol 
duced  with  Temackable  alteratiana.etltier  of  defect 
the  deBclency  or  exuberance  ot  certain  parts  taking  upon 
themselves  very  linguUr  forms.  In  roany  speries  of  Tritons 
the  long  bones  of  the  limlis  detached  from  their  principal 
arliculalioD,  and  remaining  suspended  by  some  points  which 
EliU  caused  them  to  adhere  to  Ihe  flesh,  were  fuuni.'  com- 
pletely consolidated  in  a  tev  days.  The  most  cxiraurdinary 
observation  was  that  consequent  on  the  loial  extirpalion  of 
the  eye,  which  was  exiirely  reproduced  and  perfectly  orga- 
nized at  the  end  of  a  year.  Dufay  has  recorded  their  faculty 
of  remaining  froien  up  in  ice  for  a  long  period  without 
periihing. 

Their  tenacity  of  life  was  strongly  shown  in  an  experi- 
ment made  by  H.  Dumfril.  Three-fourths  of  the  bead  of 
a  Triton  marmoralut  were  removed  with  a  pair  of  scissors. 
The  mutilated  animal  was  olaced  by  itself  at  the  bottom  ol 
a  large  ((tass  vessel  in  fresn  water  about  half  an  inch  deep, 
and  which  was  carefully  renewed  at  least  once  a-duy.  The 
animal,  although  deprived  of  the  four  principal  senses, 
without  nostrils,  without  eyes  and  ears,  and  without  n 
tongue,  continued  to  live  and  move  slowly.  Its  only  com- 
munication with  externals  was  carried  on  by  touch  alone. 
M.  Dumiril  relates  that  it  was  evidently  conscious  of  exist- 
ence, and  walked  slowly  and  cautiously.  It  raised  the 
stump  of  its  neck  towards  the  surface  of  the  water,  and 
during  the  Srst  days  was  seen  making  efforts  to  brenihe. 
In  less  than  three  months  reproduction  and  cicatrisation 
had  so  done  their  work  that  there  remained  no  aperture  for 
the  lun^  or  fur  food.  At  the  end  of  three  monihs,  M.  Du- 
meril  was  compelled  to  leave  it  to  the  care  of  another  during 
an  absence,  and  it  died,  in  all  prubebilily,  as  he  observes,  from 
want  of  attention  on  Ihe  part  of  the  person  who  underiooli 
the  care  of  it.  This  specimen  is  now  preserved  in  the  Pari) 
museum,  and  exhibits,  as  M.t)um^ril  remarks,  Ibe  singulai 
fact  of  an  animal  having  lived  without  a  head ;  and  a  proof 
of  the  possibility  and  necessity,  even  in  Ihe  Batracbians,  of 
a  sort  of  respiration  by  means  of  the  skin.  In  Ihia  animal 
M.  Dum6ril  slates  that  respiration  was  certainly  thus 
ried  on  for  three  monihs,  although  the  slump  of  Ibe 
putated  part  presented  a  cicatrice,  the  Bmooin  surface  of 
which  proved,  even  when  examined  by  a  magnifying  glass. 
that  there  was  a  complete  obturation  ol  the  CBSOphagus  and 

Dr.  von  Siabold  has  also  recorded  bis  observolions  on  the 
reproduction  of  wounded  or  lost  parts  in  the  Trilnn  niger. 

We  now  proceed  to  illuslrate  the  Salamandridm  by  a  eon- 
•ideration  of  the  %tf\ett.  Menofmrna,  Sieboldtia,  Triton,  Lis- 
Kiriton,  and  Stdamandra. 

Menopoma. 

Otntrie  CAaroefm-.— Head  flat,  broad;  two  concentric 
TOWS  of  teeth  (the  inner  row  palatine)  in  Ibe  upper  jaw,  and 
a  single  row  only  in  the  lower  jaw;  tongue  fieo  in  front; 
operculum  situated  about  halfway  between  the  posterior  edge 
of  the  rictus  of  the  mouth  ond  the  fore  leg;  three  opercular 


fbutth  and  Dfib  i 


r  edge;  toes  four  on  iht 
B\e  on  the  posterior ;  of  tha  latter  the 
«  webbed  aiid  without  claws. 
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tonopiii  of  Barton ;  Crwtobranehut  ol  Leukardtand  Pitjirw 
ger ;  Salamaadropt  ofWagler. 

Example. — The  only  species  known  is  Menopoma  A:'.t- 
ghaaiensit,  Harl. ;  Salatnandropi  AIUgkanienrii.Viif:\. 

Detrriplion. — Length  about  two  fbel;  head  brosdand  fli*- 
lened;  mouth  wide;  nosirils  projecting;  body  thick  7:i 
stout;  tail  compressed  vertically,  and  nearly  aa  long  a<  li'- 
body ;  legs  stout  and  short ;  colour  slaty  with  dark  spuis  ', 
the  body;  a  dark  line  runs  through  the  eyes. 

This  ia  Ihe  Ttoeeg  of  the  Indians ;  HeUbender,  Mud  D-v '. 
Ground  Pappy,  and  young  Alligator  of  ibe  Anglo-Amiti 
cans;  and  Fiichtalamander  ot  ihe  Genuani. 

Locality. — The  Obiu  and  Alleghany  river*. 

Habiti,  ifc.— This  balrachiaii  is  carnivoroaa  and  Tt:i 
voraciuuB  ;  nothing  that  it  can  devour  is  spared  by  it.  Tin 
llshermen  dread  it  very  much,  and  believe  it  to  be  poiMinuus 
Indeed  the  appearance  of  the  animal  a  altogether  uiicu.ij 
and  forbidding. 

Michaiix  appears  to  have  been  the  fint  traveller  who  d.<- 
covered  and  noticed  tlie  Menopoma.  He  slates  that  m  iht 
torrents  of  the  Alleghanies  is  found  a  species  of  Salamtn- 
der.  called  by  the  inhabitants  'Alligator  of  (he  mounia:ri, 
and  that  there  are  some  two  feet  in  length.  Boac  nuii^! 
Ibe  animal  which  Michaux  procured,  ana  wbich  was  plic.-! 
in  the  Paris  museum,  very  shortly  in  Ihe  article  Sataman^ri 
(Nnuv.  Diet.  d'Hisl.  Nal.).  Barton's  memoir  enien  i: 
some  length  into  the  subject.  There  is  a  well  prcMrrvN 
skeleton  of  Menopoma  AUeghamentit  in  tl~  ~ 
Ihe  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  London. 


rbi*  U  tb«  Abranehu'  and  Menopoma  of  Harlon ;  Pro- 


Sieboldtia. 
Genene  Character.—  Head  largo,  trigono-ovite;  nwtniT' 
produced,  vertex  convex ;  forehead  concave ;  aoairiU  m  : :  ■ 
anteriM  margin   of  the   moxilla,  approximate;   eyes   i.-. 
small,  hardly  distinguishablo  ;  no  parotids;  tongue  nut  '.  • 
linct;  palatine  teeth   numerous;   a  crest  on  ibe  anlf.  .- 
margin  of  the  vomers;  jmslerior  feet  with  cutaneous  ait- - 
dagea;   loei  small,  free,  with   depressed   culai]«aas  Ur, 
lobes;  tail  nill\er  round  at  Ibe  base,  very  much  denre**.. 
the  middle  and  behind,  head  thickly  covered  with  elan  i. 
body  depressed,  with  transverse  folds  and  a  long  thick  cu!t 
ncoUB  appendage  on  each  side. 

Cms  of  the  skull,  showing  the  teeth,  of  the  skf..  . 
of  Ibe  fore  hand,  and  of  some  of  tfae  verlebrK,  arc  ir  >  - 
above. 

This  is  the  genus  Megaiobalrae/iut  of  Tsehndi ;  but  f 
Prince  of  Canino'a  name,  Sieb^dlia,  has  Ibe  righl  ,' 
priority.  The  jienus  belongsto  the  subfamily  .,i«dr»aJ... 
if  the  Prince's  Salamandrida. 

Example.— Si>6oU(r'a  maxima.  This,  wbkli  is  th«  S> 
lamandra  marima  of  SchleRsI  iftuna" J<»on,  viL.  tab.  •■ 
VII.,  VIII.).  was  fuund  by  Dr.  Von  Siehold  in  a  Uk>  on  i 
bassllK^  mountain  in  Japan.  Ho  brought  away  a  male  ai:  J  i 
female ;  but  Ihe  former  devoured  the  TatlBr  durintr  the  ■  .- 
sage  IS  now  alive  at  Uyden.  about  a  yard  long,  and  feedi  .- 
small  flahes.  The  gill-aperture- si  it  always  remains  opm  ii. 
Metopoma.  but  in  this  great  newt  the  slits  arvcloKd  TIi.« 
animal  is  the  nearest  liring  analogue  of  Andriae  SWra.t- 
«er(.  the  celehraled  Homo  diliwii  tuttit  of  Scheurhi  - 
which  will  be  noticed  in  the  account  of  the  fo«U  Sa^xjb- 
dnda  at  the  end  of  Ibis  article. 
Triton. 
Generic   Cftoraeff*.— Head   lonudH    conrtx;    Twt.i 


continued;  but  he  found  eggs  u  early  u  the  middle  of 
Aiiril  and  as  late  ai  the  midole  of  July. 


TrtUn  aldtfiu.  fcnsla.  1b  ttu 
FludM  egg'  Thn  Icam  M6ei  bi 
b«u.hu.UU.  tR'UcMi.) 

The  following  figures,  given  by  the  same  author,  exhibit 
the  several  ilages  of  the  evolution  of  the  egg  which  was 
kept  on  iu  proper  leaf;  these  siagei  are  denoted  by  the 
ilalca  of  the  days  on  which  the  drawings  were  made.  Xhud 
the  figure  marked  2nrd  April  shows  the  egg  of  its  natural 
Bile,  and  the  Bgure  below  it  the  same  mBRniHed. 

The  lempetaturo  of  the  water  during  the  period  of  Ru». 
coni's  observation!  varied  from  22"  lo  27'  of  tlie  centigrade 
scale.  Tlie  globule  in  the  centre  of  the  ovum  is  while  with 
a  yellow  tml,  and  is  environed  wilh  a  glairy  matter,  lo 
whicti  It  19  not  attached,  so  that  it  can  move  ficely  in 
every  direction,  lis  envelope  is  membranous,  of  giasfiv 
transparence,  and  covorud  with  a  very  clear  viscid  mailer  ■ 
the  specific  gravily  of  ibis  matter  appears  to  be  le«s  than 
that  of  the  glubuie.  In  three  day,  ihe  globule  had  undoigoue 
th«  -hange  exhibited  at  April  as.  Under  Ihe  microscope 
observed  in  the  enibrjo  the  coumenoement  of  the  ' 
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parts  which  are  to  become  the  head,  the  belly,  and  iKe  !. ' 
The  globule  at  first  becomes  enlarged,  then  elongatcl.  - 
its  previouiily  smooth  surface  presents  some  small  <.' . 
nenccs.  If  it  has  not  been  fecundated,  or  fau  lotl  i<-  :  . 
liflc  power,  it  enlarges,  nevertheleit,  during  the  fltii  '  . . 
as  in  ordinary  cases,  but  afterwards  changes  so  as  tu  r,.  -  . 
ble  a  vesicle  half  filled  with  water :  when  this  appear.^ 
came  on,  the  egg  had  lost  its  vitality. 

On  the  S8th  ApriUflfth  day) Ihe  embryohas  grown  f, : 
that  it  becomes  bent  in  order  to  accommodate  itself  !■- 
circumscribed  envelope.     Now  the  head,  abdomen,  ar.i  i. 
are  easily  distinguishable,  and  near  tho  head  (the  lar^L.  ■< 
Iremity)  small  clevationK  (Ihe  rudiments  of  gills  and  i  -" 
feet)  are  perceptible.     These  parts  become  more  ap;*. 
by  the  3UIh,  when  in  the  concave  side  of  the  erabt>  >  ^ 
towards  Ihe  head  a  small  furrow  is   seen  which  Kp:: 
the  head  from  the  abdomen,  and  the  rudiments  of  a  ■) 
are  distinctly  visible  along  its  convex  border. 

By  Ihe  2nd  or  May  the  position  of  ihe  embm)  ischi'  . 
and  the  tail  has  already  assumed  its  oar  like  form.  Tt. 
is  not  as  yet  any  appearance  of  mouth  or  eyes;  but  to>.., 
Ihe  extremity  of  the  bead  small  blackish  points  mat  b<' 
served,  and  a  sliglit  degree  of  contraction  between  the  i 
ments  of  the  gi!1s  and  those  of  the  fore-feet,  distingui^: 
Ihe  head  from  the  chest.  Now  the  embryo  begins  to  ci 
and  its  heart  may  be  seen  lo  beat ;  colour  too  begins  i 
present  This  appears  to  he  a  critical  slate  of  the  cm'  - 
for  almost  half  of  those  whose  development  waswntcl.i:  , 
Rusconi  died  at  this  period  or  soon  after. 

:)rd  May.     The  embryo,  which  has  changed  its  pn. 
three  or  fourlimea  during  the  last  twenty-four  hourk.  >/ 
in  that  which  it  here  presents  all  the  upper  part  of  iir' 
which  is  sprinkled  with  little  blackish   spots  disposol  . 
two  longitudinal  bands,  which  extend  from  the  bead  i< 
tail.     On  the  side  of  the  head,  and  before  the  two  t\-  ■ 
tions  which  are  the  rudiments  of  the  fore-feet,  Olamei.-- 
the  number  of  four  on  each  side  may  be  obtertetl.     7. 
two  Btii  are  not  gills,  as  some  authors  suppose,  but  j^.- 
eans  of  station,  which  the  author  designates  bs  cla«pv:>    - 
hooks  fcrochela)  on  account  of  their  analogy   lo   itic  i 
hooks  by  which  the  embryos  of   the  green  frog  sujj-.' 
themselves  to  the  leaves  of  the  lentil. 

4lh  May.   The  chaiigesof  position  become  more  fieit:  . 
In  that  here  presented  the  embryo  shows  the  loaer  pir: 
its  head  and  trunk,  nhich  is  white  inclining  la  groco.     t' 
the  chest  between  the  gills  of  Ihe  two  aides,  where  IK<'  ;    . 
SBlions  of  the  heart  are  seen,  small  irregular  biacki^b  •:     ■ 
are  observable.     Before  the  two  claspera  are  sacD  also  ^ " 
blackish  sputa,  forming  Ihe  junction  of  the  two  bands  nt 
run  along  the  back,  as  shown  in  Ihe  preceding  figuiie.    "i 
circulation  of  Ihe  blood,  which  is  simple,  and  pcrformi.-] 
a  single    curved   vessel,   is  seen  in   the  gills  which  .    . 
of  a  glassy  transparence,  and  consist  only  of  a  tingle  i'   , 
ment  without  leaflets  as  yet     The  blood  is  white.     T' 
claspers  or  hooks  in  front  of  the  gills  are  lengthened,  a-  . 
larger  lowurds  their  ends  Ihan  at  Iheir  origin.      TTie  >. 
of  the  embryo  are  dolled  wilh  deep  green  in  two  irre.;-    • 
bands,  extending  from  the  fore-feet  to  the  exircmili  ^f  :■ 
abdomen. 

Sth  May.    Traces  of  Iho  eyes  may  now  be  just  seen :  i 
the  rudiments  of  two  leaflets   are  perceptible  on  the  t-.- 
longest  (jills.     The  embryo  now  ohangoiils  potitionraj:  .  ■ 
and  appears  constrained  by  the  confinement  of  iis  pr.».'- 
It  tries  lo  extend  itself  in  a  straight  line,  tod  centiuwi.' 


Lad  ilif*  of  iIm  tadpole  otTriLaneilrtiUu. 

On  the  ISthof  JuIythufoungsakiDander,  as  represented 
■bot'e,  had  arrived  at  Ilie  roatuHl;  of  its  tadpole  Btate,  and 
it  is  represented  watcliing  a   Email   mollusk   to  ascertalti 
whether  it  a  Ijvine  and  fit  for  prey.    Kiisconi  found  that  on 
this  day  the  niH<>  appeared  rather  siiorter  than  on  the  day 
before.     On  the  next  day  the  leaflets  at  the  extremities  of 
Ibe  gflls  were  obliterated,  and  llie  giir-slem  itself  was  short' 
ened.     This  shortening  and  obliteration  «ent  on  daily,  till, 
at  the  end  of  Bve  days,  they  were  reduced  to  mere  hud-like 
eminences  covered  with  a  oonlinuation  of  the  skin  of  the 
head.     While  lhi«  was  li^oing  on,  the  dupticature  of  akin, 
which  partially  covered   the  branchial  aperturen,  became 
graduallr  united  to  the  chest;  the  trenchant  membranous 
crL-Bts,  which  tho  arches  bore  eiternHlly,  were  obliterBit 
the  aperture  at  the  cars,  through  which  the  water  taken 
at  the  mouth  was  discharged,  was  dnily  more  and  more  ci 
tracted ;  and  the  crest  of  the  tail,  which  extended  uji  to  i 
head,  was  contracted  also.   Within,  other  great  changes  had 
been  in  prt^ress.     Both  jaws,  but  especially  the  lower,  were 
much  OSS i Bed,  and  the  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw  were  hard 
enough  to  resist  the  point  of  a  needle  strongly.     Ru: 
remarks  that  if  he  were  to  arrange  the  component  parts  of 
the  skeleton  at  this  period,  ac[:urding  to  their  hardness,  the 
lower  jaw  would  stand  flcst,  then  the  upper  one,  then  the 
bones   of   the  skull,  ihevertebrra,  and  those  of  the   fo 
limbs.     On  the  27th  of  July  the  salamander  had  lost  evi 
Ihq  smallest  trace  either  of  gills  or  of  branchial  apertun 
it  respiro'l  atmospheric  air  only,  and  having  arrived  at 
perfect  atale,  made  strong  ettbrts  to  escape  from  the  vessel 
which  it  bad  undergone  its  metamorphosis. 

In  its  cumplete  state  this  species  habitually  lives  in  t 
water,  and  is  seldom  to  be  found  on  land  unless  the  pond 
which  has  been  its  abode  is  dried  up,  and  the  animal  finds 
itselloli'iigid  lo  walk  in  March  of  another. 


Mr.  Bell  conSrms  the  interesting  details  given  by  Rus- 

Boni,  remarking   that   he  had  observed  the  process  many 

'Tid  long  before  he  was   acquainted  with  Ruscotii's 

t  be  allows  that  Ruaooai  baa  the  merit  of  flnt 


publishing  an  accurate  account  of  the  development  of  tb  > 

The  development  of  the  common  smooth  newt.  LUfirr- 
ton  putKlatui,  Bell;  Tritoit  punctatut,  AuM.;  Tm  t 
palutln'i,  Laur.  1  Salamandra  punelala.  Daud. :  if  _■' 
punctata,  Merr, ;  Salmandra  ertgua.  Ruse;  and  Hr-w  . 
Lizard  at  Pennant,  was  also  observed  by  Ruseout ;  but  / 
did  not  require  particular  notice,  being  very  Minilar  lu  i'  .: 
of  Triton  erittatuM.  TWloit  punctatut  ionattx  cbix,  , 
itself  much  the  more  brisk  animal  of  the  two;  and  Ibe  l-i-.^- 
ings  of  the  tail  of  the  male  in  his  approaches  to  the  feiu  .\. 
were  much  more  rapid. 

Salamandra. 

Generic  Character. — Head  thick;  eyas  laffte;  papr  ■ 
the  mouth  ample;  toni^e  broad;  palat toe  teeth  amii.''  : 
in  two  long  series;  parotids  largo;  body  sprinkled  i-,:  . 
many  small  glands ;  toes  free :  tail  rather  smoolb. 

Example,  Salavuindra  macalota,  Laur. 

Dfsmption. — Black  with  yellow  spots ;  nnnieitMi^  j"  - 
minent  warty  excrescences  on  the  sides;  tongue  Ten  lar.-' 
palatine  teeth  spatuliform ;  toes  smooth. 

This  is  the  Sa/a/mmrfraof  Gesner;  Salanttmdnt  Irrr,- 
tris  of  Aldrovandus,  Ray,  and  others;  Salamandra de  irt" 
of  the  French ;   and  GeJIeehle  Erd-SaUanander  of  ibc  Ci^.- 

ZocoJtf^.— Central  Europe  and  the  moiiDtaimtiu  part*  >! 
thp  south  ofEuropo. 

ffenwafton,  ffoWi*.  4-e.— Thialan(18alaoialideri«.iini  \; 
the  Tritons,  ovovivipsrous,  thou(;h  the  youn^,  at  flnt.  i' - 
habit  the  water  and  undergo  metamorphosis  bll  tbey  arri<,- 
at  the  mature  slate  which  fits  them  for  living  upon  liril 
where  they  haunt  coo!  and  moist  places,  being  not  ur  ir  - 
quently  found  about  bllcn  timber  or  old  walla.  The  r> 
principally  consisis  of  insects,  worms,  and  nuall  mollu^o'  i 
animals.  In  llie  winter  it  retires  to  some  hollow  tree  or  h  . 
in  an  old  wall. or  even  in  the  ground,  where  it  coils  itself  > 
and  remains  in  a  torpid  state  till  the  spring  again  car.\  : 
forth.  As  it  increases  in  size,  it  oonstantly  sbeds  it*  s>.:t<. 
which  is  muullcd  in  flakes;  at  least  such  was  Ibe  pri'Ti--' 
in  Stiamandra  subvinlacea,  observed  by  Dr.  Barton. 

We  have  seen  that  the  body  of  the  8alamai>der  is  tar.-.:; 
covered  with  warty  glands.     These  secrete  a  niilkjr  llii^  '. 
n  glutinous  and  acrid  nature  like  that  of  tbe  toad  {i'w 
vol.  X.,  p.  49^],  which,  if  not  capable  of  affecting  tbr  U'  ' 
and  more  highly  organiiod  animals,  appeara  lo  bo  a 
struclivo   agent   to  some  of  those  which   are   less   h.^  • 
orgou'icd.     Thus  I.«urenti  provoked  two  grey  liiar:;» 
biic  a  salamander,  which  at  lirst  attempted  to  eecape  (   ■ 
them,  but  being  still  persecuted,  ejected  some  of  ihn  ll 
into  thvir  mouths;  one  of  th^  lizards  died  inslantlj,  an'I  ■! 
other  fell  into  convulsions  for  two  minutv*  and  then  eip-i 
Some  of  this  juice  was  inlroduoed  into  the  mouth  oran< ' 
liiard;   it  became  convulsed,  was  paralytic  on  Ibe  vbolf 
one   side,   end  soon  died.     According  to  Dr.  Barton  i 
Huid.— which  the  animal  secretes  in  large  quaniiiics  ■:   ■ 
irritated,  and  is  then  capable  of  ejecting  it  to  somedittanrr.^ 
is  not  soluble  in  water,  though  it  dissolvea  readily  in  tr 
of  wine.     He  found  the  taste  of  the  juice  ot  Salomon  ■ 
lubviolacea  eitrcmoty  acrid,  resembling  corrosive  subl.cii  - 
and  very  astnni;cnt. 

Such  is  iheesteiit  ofthe  foundation  fortbe.]ongGtieri?'. ' 
assertion  that  the  Salamandra  was  one  of  the  most  ir*:  ;- 
ons  of  animuls.  Nicandcr,  in  his  AleTipharmacA,  guv  ' 
appalling  picture  of  tbe  symptoms  produced  ly  it*  i'  ■ 
The  Romans  looked  on  it  with  horror,  ns  moat  d«>trtir'.>  ■ 
and  considered  it  as  deadly  a  paK  of  the  poitoner'a  lab  -. 
lory  as  aconite  or  hetnlock.  Hence  came  a  provei^i  i 
he  who  was  bitten  by  a  Salamander  had  need  ofa*  ci. 

e)-sirians  as  ihe  animal  had  spots;  and  another  still  r- 
peless, — '  If   a   Salamander    biles    you,    put    on    > 
shroud.' 

Not  only  was  its  bitoconsideredfataland  tbe  adminislT:- 
of  the  animal  itself  taken  internally  believed  to  be  deadlv.'' 
anything  that  its  saliva  had  touched  was  said  to  becaRM-  -- 
soDous.     Thus,  if  it  crept  over  an  apple-tree,  it  waa  5upp<'-. 
to  poison  all  the  fruit  with  its  saliva;    and  even   hcfS 
which  the  fluid  fell  were  believed  to  aflect  those  who  U>^' 
them  with  vomiting.     These  fables  bad  taken  such  5l-"j 
hold,  that  it  was  thought  worthy  of  record  in  tho.4rfti.l- >■' 
Nat-  Cur.  that  a  man  had  eaten  a  salamander,  whi  h  I 
wife  had  put  into  bin  food  in  the  hope  of  becoming  a  nil  •  ■• 
without  suffering  any  iDconTenience.    Maupertuia  a)  p. 
tbe  teeth  «f  a  salamander  to  tbe  thigh  of  ft  fowl  from  wrii-^ 


SAL  'di 

liibet  parlein,ftedbaiiemullas,imapeDe  d  i  mid  iura  scale  ton. 
Quia  non  duntasat  impressa  flgura,  ex  quavnga  et  Bupetba 
imaginatio  Bogere  possit  quidlibel  ex  quolibet,  Bed  ipia 
lapidi  immersa  subsUntia  osiium,  imo  carniuin,  ot  parlium 
carnibUB  mollioruni,  prtecisa  in  inagiiiLudiDe  proportio: 
Terbo  Xii^avDv  maledictffi  illius  et  aquU  Bepultte  guotia, 
UDum  ex  rarisiimia.'  He  givsB  no  bad  figure  of  the  fosBil 
in  tab.  xXix..  of  the  work  last  quoted.  Wbenve  look  at  tbat 
figure,  it  is  diffieutt  to  conceive  bow  Bucb  temains  could 
have  appeared  to  a  pbyaiciaD,  wbo  must  have  had  Eame 
acquaiutaoce  with  osteology,  to  be  those  of  man;  and  we 
can  only  account  for  it  by  the  blindneiB  which  an  excited 
imaginnlion  and  a  determined  adherence  to  theory  can  pro- 
duce. The  iteration  and  determinalion  of  Scbsuchzer  iind 
its  etTccI,  and  naluraliata  adopled  hii  opiniona.  Gesner 
( 1 7S8)  appears  to  have  been  the  first  irho  threw  deserved 
doubt  on  (he  a11ei>ed  nature  of  the  fossil ;  for  though  he 
quotes  it  as  an  a nlliro polite,  he  nevertheless,  having  become 
possessed  of  a  similar  specimen,  oBera  hia  conjecture  tbat  it 
was  a  fossil  fish  {Siluru)  Glanii,  Linn,),  and  the  obsequiou* 
notarolistswcre  nowos  ready  to  follow  him  as  Ihey  had  been 
eager  to  run  after  Scheuchier. 

Gcsner's  specimen  does  not  appear  to  have  been  engraved, 
nor  another  which  was  said  to  be  in  the  convent  of  Aukus- 
tinB  at  CEiiingon  ;  but  a  third  specimen,  more  complete 
than  Scheuchzer's.CBme  into  the  posse<sionof  Dr.  Atnmann 
of  Ziirich,  and  Is  now  in  the  British  Museum.  A  flgure  of 
thi4  was  published  byKarg,  in  the  'Memoirs  of  the  Society 
of  Naturalists  of  Suabia.' 

Cuvier  well  observes  that  a  comparison  of  the  specimen 
nilh  the  skeleton  of  man  must  at  once  have  destroyed  the 
idea  that  it  was  an  anthropolile ;  and  it  would  be  a  waste  of 
space  to  repeat  here  the  details  of  that  comparison  which 
Cuvier  so  well  follows  out,  and  lo  which  we  refer,  (Owtf- 
meni  Foiti/es,  torn,  v.,  pt.  2,  p.  .isa,  ed.  1824.) 

Karg,  after  figuring  Dr.  Ammann's  specimen,  expressly 
stated  that  he  had  no  doubt  that  the  toss\\  was  a  Siluriu, 
an  opinion  which  Jieger  refuted  by  placing  by  the  side  of 
the  Bgure  of  the  fossil,  one  of  the  Bkeleton  of  Silunu  gU 
Cuvier  disposes  of  this  opinion  with  the  same  succei 
nllcnds  his  former  demon  si  ration. 
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tail  evidence  in  favour  of  the  Uit-naiDod  |enuc  He  adds 
that  he  leaint  with  great  pleaiure,  from  tbe  noto  apficB>le<l 
by  Jmget  to  Karg's  memoir,  thai  M.  Kielmeyer  bad  et>ier- 
tained  the  same  idea;  and  be  obcerven  thai  in  a  Icitrr  fiina 
Pierre  Camper  to  Burtin,  the  former  remarks  ibat  a  petrilitd 
lizard  hai  been  able  lo  paM  for  an  anlhropolite. 

Cuvier,beiag  at  Haarlem  in  ISILoblained  parmiauon  tv 
work  upon  the  atone  which  contained  the  pretended  aniliTB- 
polite  of  Scheuchier,  for  the  purpose  of  unrui-crink;  ai.i 
a  which  might  be  slill  hidden  there.  During  the  i>]t~ 
n,  the  figure  of  tbe  Ekelelun  of  a  •alamander  «a*  pUn  -i 
before  the  openitoTBi  and  Cuvier  relates  the  plea*ur« 
which  ibey  felt,  as  they  saw,  while  the  chisel  cbipiMd  j»  . 
pieces  of  the  slone,  the  bones  which  Ihe  Bgure  bad  alira  ^,> 
announced. 


Tlic  rounded  head  and  grent  orbils  of  I  he  fossil  struck 
Cuvier  as  slronply  resembling  the  head  of  a  frog  or  a  sala- 
mander ;    and   he  slates  that,  as  soon  as  ho  beheld  Kare's 
1,  be  perceived  in  the  vosligos  of  tbe  hind  feet  uid  the 


AR 


AndtU*  SolmiclivTL  Tirhadj,  »*n  IVom  aIvtv.    (Oiit.> 

it  by  far  the  finest  head  of  Andria*  8eb«ocbien  iti- 
gured  by  Tschudi,  in  his  work  above  quoted,  lab.  3 ;  arJ 
many  most  interesting  details  are  given  in  tab.  4  and  tab.  :■ 
These  show  how  nearly  allied  this  gigantic  fouil  iiewl  **> 
'    Sirboldlia  marima. 

Salamatidra  fgt/gia,  Goldf.,  is  found  in  the  Braanknhi* 
aerliaty),  where  also  Triton  Noae/uau,  GoMf..  occurs 
TVi'fon  paiuttrit  t /ottilii  of  Karg  is  ftora  tlio  (Snin^^ ;. 
alale. 


creating  Id  number  at  the  tooth  djmJDiihei  in  tbickneu, 
and  disappenhnz  nbuut  half  an  inch  from  the  summit  of  the 
tooth.  Each  fold  of  content  penotrales  lets  deeply  aa  the 
groove  Bpproachei  its  tennlnation ;  and  Mr.  Owen  conceive* 


been  able  to  extend  hii  inveiti gallon*  to  IL 

'  The  dentine  coniiiita  of  a  slender,  central,  cod ical  column, 
or  "niadiolus,"  hollow  for  a  certain  distance  from  its  base, 
and  radiating  outwards  from  its  citcumference  a  series  of 
vertical  plates,  which  divide  into  two.  once  or  twice,  before 
they  terminate  at  the  periphery  of  the  tooth.  Each  of  these 
diverging  and  dicholomizing  vertical  plates  eiveaolT  through- 
out ii*  course  narrower  vertical  plates,  whlcQ  stand  at  neorly 
right  angles  to  the  main  plate,  in  relation  to  which  iheyare 
generally  opposite,  but  lomelimei  alternate.  Many  of  the 
secondary  plates  which  are  given  off  near  the  centre  of  the 
tnuth  also  divide  into  two  before  Ihey  lerminale.  They  par- 
take of  all  the  undulations  which  characlerite  the  inflected 
folds  of  the  cement. 

'The  central  pulpcavily  is  reduced  to  t  line,  about  the 
upper  third  of  the  tooth  ;  but  flssurea  radiate  from  it,  eor- 
rcsporiiliiig  in  number  with  the  radiating  plaiei  of  the  den- 
tine. One  of  these  lissurcs  is  conlinuea  along  the  middle 
of  eoch  plate,  dividing  where  it  divides,  and  penalralic;; 
oach  hifurcation  and  process;  the  main  fissures  extend  to 
within  a  line  or  half  a  lino  of  ihu  periphery  of  the  looih; 
tho  terminations  of  these,  as  well  as  tho  Bssures  of  the 
latcnil  procci;sc3,  suddenly  dilating  into  subcircular,  oral,  or 
pyriforra  spaces.  All  these  apacca  constitute  centres  of 
roilintion  of  the  fine  calcigcrous  tubes,  which,  wiih  their 
uniting  clear  suhslancc,  conaiilulo  the  dentine.  The  num- 
ber of  Iheso  culci^crous  tube<(.  which  are  the  centres  of 
minor  ramifications,  defies  all  calculation.  Their  diameter 
is  the  nkt'h  of  a  line,  with  interspaces  equal  to  sevon  dia- 
ueli-rs  uf  their  cavities. 

'  Mr.  Owen  then  compares  thoelruclure  of  the  section  of  the 
tooth  procured  in  the  sandstone  of  Coton-End  Quarry,  and 
lent  to  him  by  Dr.  Lloyd  of  Leamington.  The  tooth  nearly 
resembles  in  slie  and  form  the  smaller  teeth  of  Labyrinlko- 
don  Sgureil  by  Prof.  Jiii^cr.  All  the  peculiarities  of  the 
labyrinthic  structure  of  the  Keupcr  loath  are  aa  clearly  pre- 
served in  this  specimen,  that  the  differences  are  merely  of  a 

'  At  the  upper  part  of  the  tooth  a  thin  layer  of  enamel,* 
besides  a  coaling  of  cement,  is  inflected  at  each  groove  to- 
wards the  centre  of  the  dentine;  hut  about  the  middle  of 
the  toolh  the  enamel  disappears,  and  tho  convolutions  con- 
sist of  interblended  layers  of  cement  and  dentine.  Thus, 
on  tho  supposition  that  tlie  looih  of  the  Labyrinlhodnn  of 
the  German  Keupcr  is  capped  with  enamel,  its  extent  must 
be  Il'ss  than  in  the  tooth  ol  the  Warwick  sandstone. 

'The  inllected  folds  are  continued  for  a  greater  relative 
distance  before  the  lateral  inflections  commence  than  in  ihe 
German  species,  and  the  anfracluositicj  are  fewer  in  num- 
ber, and  some  of  the  folils  arc  reflected  backwards  from 
near  the  central  pulp-cavity  for  a  short  distance  before  they 

'The  modincations  of  the  complex  divcri^ing  plulcs  of  the 
dentine  liardly  exceed  those  of  a  specific  cliaructer,  and  the 
dentine  itself  is  comiMScd  of  calcigerous  lubes  of  the  same 
relative  size  end  disposition  as  in  the  Labyrinthodon 
Jufgeri. 

'In  the  section  taken  from  the  middle  of  a  smaller  and 
relatively  broailcrand  shorter  conical  toolh  from  the  War- 
wick sandstone,  Mr.  Owen  found  that  the  anfractuoaitics 
were  more  complicated,  with  numerous  scconilary  and  ter- 
tiary foldin:5s.  and  ihe  e.^ternai  layer  of  cement  was  rela- 
Iivi-iy  thicker  than  in  the  Lab.  Jaegeri. 

'  The  generic  identity  of  llic  reptiles  indicated  by  the  teeth 
from  the  Warwick  sandstones,  with  Ihe  Moitmlontaurus  of 
the  German  Keupcr.  Mr.  Owen  bt:lieve»  to  he  fully  estab- 
lished by  the  concordance  of  their  peculiar  dental  structure 
above  described.  And  in  conclusion  he  observed,  that  if  on 
the  ono  hand  geology  has  in  this  instance  really  derived  any 
essential  aid  fiom  minute  anatomy;  on  Ihe  other  hand,  in 
no  instance  has  the  comparalivc  anatomist  been  more  in- 
debted 10  geology  than  for  the  fossils  which  have  revealed 
the  most  singular  and  complicated  modiScalion  of  denial 
■truelure  hillierlo  known,  and  of  which  not  the  slightest 


conception  eould  haTs  been  gaiood  froB  ^  innai'mii  u. 
however  close  and  exienaive,  of  \h»  laetk  of  «xMliiic  aai. 
mals.' 

By  the  permission  of  Professor  Owes  va  w«  enabled  lo 
give  a  section  of  tbii  highly  compliestad  looth.  f>oa  b  i 
elaborate  Odontography  (pi.  64,  A.),  in  wbiob  iha  subj«i 
i>  trealed  with  minute  detail  (part  ii,,p.  Ui,  fcc.). 


le  ndliw ;  1.  Hnal. 
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We  havo  now 
Ic 

and  success,  and  has  become  of  such  importtii 
as  lo  be  considered  a  distinct  branch  of  inquiry  uudct  i^i 
name  of  Ichttolcgi/* 

This  deparlmcnt  of  geological  investigation  is  oonve^i-: 
with  the  phenomena  of  footsteps  impreued  by  uiimali  ^ 
the  strata  of  the  earth. 

In  1628  Mr.  Duncan's  account  of  Iracki  and  (ootmuk 
of  animals  impressed  on  sandstone  in  Ihe  quarry  of  Ci 
(Jocklo  Muir,  Dumfriesshire,  appeared  in  the  TVanMirii  ■ 
Sot-  -  "  ■  ■  ■  -  -  ■■ 
livins  Emyt  : 
clay,  and  paste  or  unbaked  pie-cruiL  He  found  the  r  t  . 
spondence  of  the  footsteps  of  the  latter  with  the  fouil  [.  ■ 
steps  BuiTicicnlly  close,  ailouing  for  difibrenceor  specie-, 
render  it  highly  probable  that  the  fossil  footsleps  were  ,:(. 
pressed  by  Tettudo Grteea.  In  lS3lMr.  G.Poutelt  Sfi"  ■ 
found,  afier  visiting  the  Dumfries  quarries,  minute  ui  i. 
lalions  resembling  the  ripple-marks  of  walerupoo  >■'  '. 
to|>etber  with  numerous  foot-lracki  of  small  animals  li-:':- 
laceans  probably)  on  the  sirala  of  forest  marble  near  B':. 
[Ripple-Mark.]  The  foot  steps  of  the  so-called  Chir .  - 
Hum  of  Hessbei'g  and  Ihe  Ornithic  a  Niraa  of  Conn«-i  r . 
are  amoni;  the  most  interesting  of  the  discoveries  in  t.  j 
dopartmcnt. 

:  it  is  not  in  the  older  beds  alone  that  Ifaooe  tncr* 
aniraala  have  been  noticed.     Dr.  Buckland  IJdAvtt,  t  •■ 
observes,  that  in  recent  excnvaltous  for  making  a  iItI  -: 
Pcmbray  near  Llanelly,   in  Pembrokeshire,  Imcks  of  ■'. 
and  of  Urge  oxen  have  been  found  on  clay  suhjacent   •■■  ■ 
bed  of  jieai,  the  lower  peat  being  moulded  into  ItxAx-.r-. 
similar  impressions  were  alto  found  upon  the  uppet  siirS  > 
of  the  peat  benealh  a  bed  of  silt,  and  bones  both  of    '" 
and  oxen  in  the  peat  itselF.     Footmarks  of  deer  baw   b"  ■ 
also  uoliced,  he  adds,  in  Mr.  Talbot's  eicavaiiona  for  »  1.. 
hour  near  Margam  burrowi  on  ihe  east  of  Neath. 

Bui  we  rauht  now  return  to  the  impresaioiu  left  upon  t'- 
more  anlienl  strata,  and  to  the  tracks  of  theso-called  C*.  - 
lAeriwn. 

In  Saxony,  at  the  village  of  Heitbe^  near  Htldbnrgliiiu- 

fossil  footsteps  were,  a  lew  years  ^o,  discovered  in   m-< 

quarries  of  grey  quarlioso  sandstone  atleraatiDg  with  bni-    . 

red-sandslonc.  nearly  of  Ihe  awe  at   ibe  red-saadslonr 

Corncockle  Muir.     Dr.  Hobnbaum  and  ProfMior    Ki-- 

atale  that  those  impressions  of  feet  ai«  partly  ooockic  > 

partly   in   relief;   the   depresMons  are   oeicnbed  aa   t»-  r, 

upon  the  upper  aurfacet  of  the  sandstone  aUbi^  bat  :: 

fooUnarks  in  relief  are  only  upon  tha  lower  anrbces.  s  . 

eorat  tho  depressions.    In  short,  tba  footmarks  at  t«licf  an 

• 'IXWC■aiBM■^«4UyK.■««-n., 
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externally,  but  that  it  was  protected,  on  certaiu  parts  at 
least,  by  bony  scutella. 


u  ~ 


LabyrinthudoQ  pachygaafhw. 


Fore  nad  hind  foot  of  the  aame. 

Specimens  of  the  foot-prints  may  be  seen  in  the  British 
Museum  and  in  that  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in 

London. 
SALAM ANDROPS,  Wagler's  name  for  the  Menopome. 

[Salamandridx.] 

SA'LAMIS  (SoXaiiic),  now.Koliiri,  is  a  small  island  ad- 
jacent to  the  coast  of  Attica.  It  forms  the  southern  bound- 
ary of  the  beautiful  Bay  of  Eleusis,  and  is  only  separated 
from  the  mainland,  at  the  eastern  and  western  extremities 
respectively,  by  a  narrow  winding  channel.  The  bay  is 
surrounded  on  the  west,  north,  and  east  by  the  high  land 
of  Attica,  of  which  the  northern  shore  of  Salamis  seems 
like  a  continuation,  and  thus  the  bay  has  the  appearance  of 
a  large  lake.  The  two  channels  have  deep  water,  and  a 
vessel  may  enter  the  Bay  of  Eleusis  through  them  with  any 
wind. 

The  form  of  the  island  is  very  irregular.  On  the  west 
aide  it  is  indented  by  the  deep  Bav  of  Koluri,  on  which  the 
village  of  Koluri  stands,  and  on  the  east  side  a  long  narrow 
peninsula  projects  towards  the  coast  of  Attica.  Its  greatest 
length  from  north  to  south  is  about  ten  miles,  and  the 
longest  line  than  can  be  drawn  in  the  island,  from  about  east 
to  west,  is  a  little  more ;  but  the  area  is  probably  not  above 
50  square  miles.  The  soil,  though  scanty,  is  productive; 
and  some  districts  are  well  suited  to  the  olive.  It  produces 
good  honey,  and  with  proper  care  excellent  wine  might  be 
made.  There  is  only  one  stream  in  the  island,  which  enters 
the  sea  on  the  south-west  coast,  and  is  probably  the  Bo- 
caros  or  Bocalias  of  Strabo.  The  village  of  Koluri,  with 
two  others  called  Mulki  and  Ambel&kia  (vineyards),  and  a 
convent,  contained  a  few  years  ago  the  whole  population  of 
the  island. 

The  old  city  of  Salamis,  which  was  deserted  in  the  time 
of  Strabo,  stood  on  the  south  coast  opposite  to  Aegina ;  but 
the  city  Salamis  of  Strabo's  time  was  on  the  small  Bay  of 
Ambelakia,  and  near  the  peninsula  which  projects  from  the 
eastern  part  of  the  island  lo  the  shores  of  Attica,  and  termi- 
nates in  Cape  Cynosura.  (Herod.,  viii.  76.)  This  cape 
was  aUo  called  Sileniae  and  Tropaeft.  About  midway  be- 
tween this  peninsula  and  the  Piraeus,  but  not  exactly  in 
the  strait  leading  to  the  Bay  of  Eleusis,  is  the  small  island 
of  Psyttaleia,  now  Lipsokut&li,  which  makes  a  conspicuous 
fl^uro  in  the  battle  of  Salamis.  (Herod.,  viii.  95.)  It  is 
about  a  mile  long,  and  from  two  to  three  hundred  yards 
wulo,  low,  rocky,  and  covered  with  shrubs.  Between  the 
Bay  of  Koluri  and  the  strait  at  the  western  extremity  of  the 
i»lutid  there  is  a  mountainous  peninsula  called  Budorus  by 
ThucydideH  (ii.  93,  94)  and  Strabo.  The  western  extremity 
of  the  peninsula  is  only  three  miles  from  Nisssa,  the  port  of 
M«'^ara. 

The  unticnt  names  of  Salamis  were  Seiras  and  Cychreia, 
ilc rived  from  antient  heroes.  It  was  also  calle<l  Pityussa 
ffoiu  the  piiufii  that  grew  in  it.  In  Homer,  the  island  is 
orily  called  SaUmit,  a  name  said  to  be  derived  from  Sala- 
mi*, the  mother  of  Asopus.  Before  the  Trojan  war,  the 
island  was  possessed  by  the  Aeacidae  under  Telamon  from 
Aegina ;  and  Apax,  the  son  of  Telamon,  accompanied  the 
eipedition  to  Troy  with  twelve  Salaminian  ships.  About 
-  of  Solon  and  Piststratus,  there  was  a  dispute 


about  the  island  between  Mcnris  and  Attiet*  wUeb  termi- 
nated in  favour  of  Attica,  and  from  that  time  the  ialaucl  i-e- 
came  one  of  the  Attic  demi.  In  the  con  teat  between  U  «- 
Sander  and  the  Athenians,  the  Salamiiiiaat  aunwoditt : 
their  island  to  the  Macedonians,  for  which  they  wete  |  •.  - 
ished  by  the  Athenians,  who  destroyed  their  city.  Id  ti«* 
time  of  Pausanias  it  was  in  a  ruined  stale,  but  be  coii. 
trace  the  remains  of  the  agora,  itnd  there  waa  m  iempU  i 
Ajax  with  a  statue  of  ebony. 

The  great  event  in  the  history  of  Salamis  is  the  na*/. 
battle  fought  b.c.  480,  between  the  combined  Grecian  tl*  • : 
and  the  Persian  fleet  under  Xerxes.    The  battle  took  p.i- « 
chiefly  in  the  eastern  strait,  which,  being  a  contrmetcd  »f  a  ..-, 
was  very  unfavourable  to  the  enormous  fleet  of  the  Per»*.«..- 
According  to  Heredotus,  the  Greek  fleet  amounted  u»  j  : 
triremes  and  five  penteconters.    The  Persian  fleet  ia  >:a    ; 
by  various  antient  authorities  at  1200  ships,  but  it  was  ;  ^ 
bably  somewhat  less.  The  Persian  king  saw  the  battle  t      i 
the  Attic  coast,  where  he  had  his  seat  at  the  foot  of  Mt'i.r /. 
Aegaleos,  with  his  secretaries  by  his  side  to  register  *< 
events  of  the  action.     (Herod.,  viii.  90.)    The  pio^i  - 
position  of  the  Persian  king,  according  to  Leake,  wms  nea » 
shore,  'on  the  summit  of  a  ridge  which  descends  from  the 
of  Mount  Aegaleos,  about  a  mile  from  the  western  m(J«.  ■ 
Port  Phoron,  and  opposite  to  the  centre  of  the  Persian  tl^vt. 
The  result  was  the  complete  defeat  of  the  Persian  arw  - 
ment  After  making  a  femt  to  build  a  mole  from  the  ma... 
land  to  Salamis,  as  if  he  wished  to  shut  up  the  Greek  tli  r . 
which  had  retired  into  the  bay  after  the  action,  Xci\ 
suddenly  ordered  his  fleet  to  retreat  to  the  Hellespont. 

(Herodotus,  viii.;  Aeschylus,  Persae;  Strslx^  p.  .'r;:. 
Pausanias,  i.  35;  Leake,  On  the  Demi  qf  Aiiica;  A:r. 
the  articles  Aeschylus,  Aristidrs,  THK]fiSTOCi.Ks,  ao  1 

XXRXBS.) 

SALAYER   ISLANDS  are  a  small  group  in  the  In 
dian  Archipelago,  situated  between  5^  40^  and  6**  20'  S.  Ij:  . 
and  between  120°  and  121°  E.  long.      The  group  r.  :i 
sists  of  a  larger  and  several  smaller  islands.    The  »mjil  r 
islands  are  uninhabited,  with  the  exception  of  Iwoca'i-i 
Bonaratte  and  Olauwe.     Salayer,  or  the  principal  is]an«l.  • 
about  30  miles  long,  with  an  average  width  of  eight  m\\* « . 
and  it  is  divided  from  Cape  Lassoa  in  Celebes  by  a  sii 
about  eight  miles  wide.     In  the  strait  there  are  three  >r. 
rocky  islands,  called  the  Budjeroons,  which  are  unitihub  i   . 

A  ridge  of  high  hills  traverses  the  island  from  nortii  ' 
south,  and  descends  to  the  east  and  west  with  a  rapid  »)  ' 
These  hills  are  entirely  covered  with  wood,  and  abuun  :  » 
deer.    Along  the  base  of  the  hills  there  are  trarts  of  i 
land,  which  are  carefully  cultivated.    They  produce  n-t'  - 
roots  and  grains  common  in  the  archipelaeo,  but  esfiec    . 
botta^  a  kind  of  millet,  which  constitutes  the  diief  articu 
food  of  the  inhabitants.    Cotton  is  also  grown  to  a  ^^r^ . 
extent,  and  the  inhabitants  manufacture  it  into  coarse  . ! 
striped  blue  and  white,  which  is  partly  used  in  the  i^  ^ 
and  partly  exported.     Among  the  trees  there  are  se\t' 
kinds  of  palms,   and  also  the  tallow- tree,  the  sub»t.ir. 
obtained  firom  which  is  used  for  burning,  as  it  is  in  Ci.    • 
The  inhabitants,  who  are  stated  to  amount  to  about  6u.i  • 
are  Malays,  and  seem  to  be  more  industrious  than  * 
natives  of  other  islands,  as  they  apply  themselves  to  a^r* 
ture,  and,  as  already  observed,  manufkcturo  cotton  5t 
The  island  is  divided  among  several  petty  princes,  wh    * 
dependent  on  the  Dutch  at  Macassar,  but  it  seems  that  \  *   « 
are  not  bound  to  any  other  dutv  than  to  resort  e\'ery  }«  >.* . 
Fort  Rotterdam  to  perform  the  customary  ceremor..^* 
vassalage.    On  the  eastern  side  of  the  island  the  I>v 
have  a  small  fort,  or  rather  a  redoubt,  called  Fort  Di^h  a 
(Stavorinus's  Voyages  to  the  East  Indies.) 

SALDANHA   BAY  is  a  spacious  bay  on  the  vi^->' 
shore  of  South  Africa,  about  70  miles  north  of  Table  I  •  • 
between  33**  3'  and  33°  20'  S.  lat  and  near  18^  E.  1  ■  . 
This  bay  is  about  15  miles  in  lensth  from  north-north- r  ^ 
to  south-south-east,  and  it  affonu  at  all  seasons  exct..   . 
shelter  and  anchorage.    It  is  divided  from  the  Atlann    . 
a  ridge  of  granite  rocks  of  moderate  elevation,  in   «K    ■ 
there  is  an  opening  about  three  miles  wide,  which  is  thv  f^ . 
trance  to  the  bay.    There  are  two  small  rocky  islands  m  ;.  - 
entrance,  and  the  channel  for  vessels  hes  between  t^- 
The  bay  contains  several  excellent  anchorages,  both  lova    ' 
the  north  and  south,  and  also  along  the  granite  ridge  vi  " 
separates  the  bay  from  the  sea.    The  country  ea5t  i»; 
'bay  is  of  moderate  fertility;  but  being  tolerably  well  •: 
bited  and  cultivated,  all  kinds  of  proirisions  are  ea«il«  •'• 
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mlthough  the  ttatote  does  not  enact  thtt  it  shftU  be  so,  but 
only  attaches  a  penalty  to  an  infringement  of  its  provisions. 
Sales  of  contraband  articles  are  also  void ;  and  even  in  the 
case  of  a  foreigner  selling  goods  abroad,  to  be  delivered  in 
this  country,  the  sale  will  be  invalid,  if  he  be  cognizant 
of  and  aiding  in  an  attempt  to  introduce  them  into  this 
country  in  contravention  of  the  revenue  laws.  A  sale  of 
property  in  the  ordinary  course  of  a  party's  trade  is  void  if 
made  on  a  Sunday,  although  the  sale  of  the  same  article  bv  | 
another  person  whose  ordinary  dealings  are  not  in  sucn 
matters  would  be  valid. 

In  the  case  of  a  sale  of  lands,  it  is  assumed  that  the  seller 
has  a  good  title  to  them,  and  that  he  will  deliver  over  the 
title-deeds  to  the  buyer.  In  failure  of  either  of  these  par- 
ticulars the  sale  cannot  be  enforced.  The  right  to  receive 
a  good  title  is  one  which  is  conferred  upon  the  buyer  by  the 
law,  independently  of  any  agreement  between  the  parties. 

By  the  statute  29  Charles  II.,  c.  3,  s.  4,  certain  forms  were 
required  in  order  to  give  effect  to  a  sale  of  *  lands,  tene- 
ments, or  hereditaments,  or  any  interest  in  or  concerning 
them.'  Such  forms  are  no  part  of  the  sale,  which  consists 
in  the  consent  of  parties  who  are  competent  to  consent,  | 
but  the  statute  merely  declares  that  such  consent  shall, 
in  certain  cases,  have  no  legal  effect,  unless  the  pre- 
scribed forms  are  observed.  If  an  agreement  for  sale  has 
been  made  without  the  requisite  formalities,  and  has 
been  carried  into  effect  in  some  material  part,  a  court 
of  equity  will  enforce  the  performance  of  the  whole  con- 
tract, on  the  ground  that  the  informal  contract,  having 
been  partly  completed,  is  not  a  case  within  the  statute.  In 
all  other  cases  of  contracts  as  to  interests  in  land,  '  the 
agreement,  or  some  memorandum  or  note  thereof,  shall  be  in 
writing,  and  signed  by  the  party  to  be  charged  therewith, 
or  by  some  other  person  thereunto  by  him  lawfully  autho- 
rised.* The  agreement  binds  the  party  who  signs  it,  although 
it  is  not  signed  by  the  other  party.  No  establbhed  form  is 
tequisite,  and  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  agreement  should 
be  contained  in  one  instrument :  it  may  be  collected  from  a 
aeries  of  letters,  or  a  written  offer  followed  by  a  written  ac- 
oeptance,  or  from  documents  referred  to  by  a  letter.  The 
signature  may  be  attached  to  any  part  of  it.  An  agent  may 
be  appointed  verbally,  and  the  same  person  may  act  as 
agent  for  both  parties  to  the  sale.  An  auctioneer  is  such 
agent,  and  his  writing  down  the  name  of  the  highest  bidder 
in  his  book  is  a  sufficient  signature. 

The  law  which  relates  to  the  construction  of  agreements 
for  sale  falls  under  the  ordinary  rules  as  to  the  construction 
of  agreements  generally.  The  same  observation  applies  as  to 
the  remedies  which  parties  possess  for  the  enforcement  of 
them.  When  the  contmet  for  the  sale  of  an  estate  is  com- 
pleted, the  estate  is,  in  equity,  considered  to  be  sold,  and 
the  buyej  is  viewed  as  the  owner  of  the  estate,  and  the  seller 
as  only  a  trustee  for  the  buyer,  while  the  buyer  is  considered 
as  a  trustee  of  the  purchase  money  for  the  seller.  If  there- 
fore a  party  has  contracted  for  the  sale  of  an  estate  of  in- 
heritance, and  dies  before  payment  of  the  purchase  money, 
the  money  will  be  cx)n8iderecl  as  part  of  his  personal  estate, 
and  his  executors  will  be  entitled  to  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  party  who  has  contracted  to  buy  the  estate  die  before 
it  is  conveyed  to  him,  his  heir  or  devisee  will  be  entitled  to 
the  estate,  and  the  executors  must  pay  the  purchase  money 
out  of  the  personal  estate  of  the  buyer,  if  they  have  suffi- 
cient assets.  It  is  a  consequence  of  this  equitable  doctrine, 
that  the  buyer  must,  as  a  general  rule,  bear  any  loss  which 
happens  to  the  estate  after  the  completion  of  the  contract  of 
sale.  A  person  who  has  obtained  such  an  equitable  owner- 
ship, may  deal  with  the  property  in  all  respects  as  if  it  were 
his  own ;  and  such  dealings,  though  not  valid  at  law,  are 
viewed  as  valid  transactions  in  a  court  of  equity. 

With  respect  to  sales  of  personal  property,  the  common 
law  required  no  formalities.  The  terms  of  sale  might  be 
agreed  on  either  verbally  or  in  writing ;  and  thev  might  be 
proved  by  any  evidence  legally  applicable  to  the  proof  of 
other  matters.  Sales  of  g(x>ds  maae  at  one  time,  and  not 
together  exceeding  in  price  10/.,  still  remain  on  this  footing. 
By  the  same  statute  (29  Charles  II.,  c.  3)  which  pre- 
scribed certain  formalities  in  sales  of  land,  it  was  enacted 
(s.  1 7)  that  '  no  contract  for  the  sale  of  any  goods,  wares, 
and  merchandise  for  the  price  of  10/.  sterling  and  upwards 
shall  be  allowed  to  be  good  except  the  buyer  shall  accept 
part  of  the  goods  so  sold  and  actually  receive  the  same,  or 
give  something  in  earnest  to  bind  the  bargain,  or  in  part 
payment,  or  that  some  note  or  memorandum  in  writing  of 


the  said  bargain  be  made  and  tigood  by  th«  pwtiea  to  U 
charged  by  such  contract  or  their  agenU  thereunto  lavfuiU 
authorised.'  By  the  9  Geo.  IV.,  c.  14,  a.  7.  the  etwcimti.i  ^ 
of  this  act  are  extended  to  all  contractt  for  the  sale  of  goi>  i. 
of  the  value  of  10/.  sterling  and  upwards,  notwtthataiidiM  r 
the  goods  may  be  intended  to  be  deliveied  at  some  future- 
lime,  or  may  not  at  the  time  of  the  eontract  be  actu;ii.r 
made  or  fit  for  delivery.  The  atotutory  reqatsilM  mre  Ui.i« 
four  in  number: — 

1.  Delivery  and  receipt  of  part  of  the  goods. 

2.  Payment  of  earnest. 

3.  Pavment  of  part  of  the  price. 

4.  A  signature  of  a  memorandum  of  the  bargain  by  t- ' 
party  or  his  agent.  By  tlie  performance  of  any  one  of  Uh-« 
requisites  the  parties  to  the  sale  are  bound. 

If  the  goods  themselves  are  delivered  to  the  buyer  Uiib>^  *'. 
and  accepted  by  him,  of  course  no  question  can  arise  as  tu  ihr 
completion  of  the  bargain.  Where  however  the  deUver%  >« 
not  to  him  personally,  many  cases  of  nicety  oceur  ai  :* 
whether  or  not  a  delivery  has  taken  place,  so  as  at>M>lut<]k 
to  vest  the  property  of  the  goods  in  the  buyer.  A  delu  <  r« 
which  would  be  sufficient,  if  not  afterwards  interfi^red  «iia 
by  the  seller,  to  accomplish  the  requisite  of  the  atatuu-.  i. 
complete  as  soon  as  the  goods  have  been  delivered  to  a  cai^ 
rier  for  the  purpose  of  being  conveyed  to  the  Uu>cr. 
even  although  tne  carrier  has  not  been  selected  by  the  bu.tfi. 
But  during  the  course  of  actual  transit  to  the  place  n.  ii 
cated  by  the  buyer  to  the  seller  as  the  place  of  destiuatio'j. 
the  goods  are  subject  under  certain  circum»tauoea  to  a  r\o.\ 
of  the  seller  to  detain  them.  This  is  called  the  x\^\x\  f 
stoppage  in  transitu,  and  the  time  and  place  when  it  ccam« 
are  often  a  question  of  great  nicety.  [Stoppaos  iv  Tr%^- 
siTU.]  Where  no  delivery  of  part  of  the  goods  thembeKt-* 
has  been  made  by  actual  removal,  a  constructive  delnm 
may  effect  the  same  purpose:  a  delivery  of  the  t*  • 
of  the  warehouse  where  the  goods  lie;  the  receiot  of  u  a 
for  their  warehouse-room  by  the  seller;  the  eDdorsemmt 
and  delivery  of  a  bill  of  lading  or  a  dock  warrant ;  an  f*n:  r 
to  a  wharfinger  to  deliver,  &o.,  amount  to  a  delivery.  Int. 
such  cases  however  it  must  be  understood  that  the  deU\.  *• 
is  not  complete  if  anything  yet  remains  to  be  done  to  k  • 
goods  on  the  part  of  the  seller,  such  as  their  aeperatioa  \  * 
weighing  or  measurement  from  a  laraer  bulk.  Again,  t 
exercise  of  ownership  over  the  goocu  by  the  buyer,  «  •« 
permission  of  the  seller,  is  an  act  legally  equivalent  to  u 
livery :  such  as  marking  the  goods,  tasting  vine,  and  c  i/. 
ting  off  the  pegs  from  the  cask«  &o.  But  in  these  cab*--  *\ 
must  distinctly  appear  that  the  act  which  is  done  is  an  j  : 
of  ownership ;  if  done  with  any  other  view,  aa  Ibr  the  f  ^  •  - 
pose  merely  of  identifying  the  property,  it  will  of  cuu:  . 
afford  no  ground  from  which  a  delivery  may  be  infet  r..  i 
Where  a  sample  is  taken  out  of  the  whole  bulk  aold,  a  d. . 
very  of  the  sample  operates  as  a  part  delivery. 

2.  The  earnest-money  paid  must  be  retained.    In  a  r?  • 
where  a  shilling  had  been  paid   to  bind  a  bargain,  ^ 
was  returned,  it  was  held  that  this  was  not  a  compl.^^.r 
with  the  requisite  of  the  statute. 

3.  The  part  payment  need  not  necessarily  be  mai'.o  i.. 
cash ;  a  payment  bv  acceptance  of  a  bill,  or  by  a  protni^  • 
note,  will,  while  the  instruments  remain  UDdislionou:^  l 
have  the  same  effect  as  by  actual  money. 

4.  The  general  observations  which  have  been  made  x%  • 
a  note  or  memorandum  in  writing  relative  to  salea  ol  li- 
will  apply  equally  to  one  relative  to  sales  of  goods. 

(Sugden,  On  tne  Law  ofVendmrtand Pui^haMert ;  R.-  v 
Treatise  on  the  Law  qf  Vendors  and  Purchasers  o/  /-  " 
sonal  ProperUf,^ 

SALE,  GEORGE,  a  learned  oriental  scholar,  was  b«>!r 
in  1680.  Very  little  is  known  of  his  private  life,  except  ti.- 
lie  was  a  lawyer.    He  was  a  contributor  to  the  "IT. 
versal  Historv,'  edited  by  Swinton,  Dr.  Campbell,  .. 
others,  and  he  wrote  for  that  work  the  eoamo|(ony.  («- 
sides  several  valuable  fragments  of  oriental  histvT\, 
which  he  was  deeply  versed.    He  was  likewise  one  o(  t  • 
authors  of  the  'General  Dictionary'  (Lend.,  1734,  to  «    « 
4to.),  which  contains  a  translation  of  that  of  Bayle.     t*~ 
the  work  by  which  he  is  best  known  is  a  translalton  of  .r 
Kor&n  into  English,  from  the  original  Arabic,  with  r\r 
natory  notes  and  quotations  from  Zamashkhari  Bc>c! 
and  the  most  a|)proved  commentators.    [Korax.]    to  : 
version,  which  in  point  of  fidelity  will  bear  a  oomva'  >- 
with  the  excellent  Latin  translation  by  Uarraoei,  pulli*:.*  . 
in  1698,  Sale  prefixed  a  preliminaiy  ditcourae  on  the  ^* 
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mborate  of  soda,  it  ihickens  into  a  solid  glue-like  substance. 
This  may  be  of  service  in  the  arts.  But  the  chief  use  of 
salep  is  as  a  mild  and  digestible  article  of  food :  and  as  the 
orchis  abounds  in  our  meadows,  a  large  supply  of  nourish- 
ment might  be  obtained  by  digging  up  the  tubers  and  dry- 
ing them,  as  above  stated,  and  as  was,  recommended  in  the 
last  century  by  Dr.  Percival  (On  ike  Preparation^  Cul* 
iure,  and  Ute  qf  the  Orchis-root,  1773).  In  that  work  it 
IS  stated  that  salep  has  the  property  of  concealing  the  taste 
of  salt-water  (see  also  Fhilot,  Magazine,  vol.  xviii.,  161) ; 
'a  property,*  observes  Sir  Whitelaw  Ainslie,  '  which  might 
be  turned  to  good  account  in  long  voyages ;  the  mucilage  is 
best  to  be  us^  for  this  purpose '  {Materia  Indica), 

Salep  is  composed  chiefly  of  bassorine,  some  soluble  gum, 
and  a  little  starch ;  by  some  it  is  considered  as  containing 
the  largest  portion  of  nutritious  matter  in  the  smallest  space. 

SALERNITA'NA  SCHOLA,  or  School  qf  Salerno,  the 
earliest  school  in  Christian  Europe  where  medicine  was 
professed,  taught,  and  practised.  Salerno,  from  its  con- 
nection with  Constantinople  and  the  Saracens,  became  the 
centre  of  the  united  learning  of  the  Latins,  the  Greeks,  and 
the  Arabians ;  and  hence  it  was  one  of  the  first  cities  in 
Europe  where  the  sciences  awoke  from  the  slumber  of  bar- 
barism. Amongst  other  arts,  it  was  celebrated  very  early 
for  the  profession  of  medicine,*  and  its  first  fame  was  de- 
rived from  the  extraordinary  cures  said  to  have  been  per- 
formed by  the  relics  of  Saint  Archelais.  This  lady,  with  two 
other  holy  virgins,  Thecla  and  Susanna,  suffered  martyrdom 
in  the  persecution  of  Diocletian,  about  the  year  293,  and 
their  remains  were  at  length  deposited  in  the  church  of  the 
Benedictine  nuns  of  Saint  George  at  Salerno.  (Anton. 
Mazsa,  Hittor.  Epit.  de  Rebus  Salern,,  Neap..  1681,  4to., 
cap.  vi.)  In  an  antient  chronicle,  quoted  by  Mazza,  it  is 
said  that  the  first  founders  of  the  school  of  Salerno  were 
RabinusElinus,aJew;  Pontus,  a  Greek ;  Adala,  a  Saracen ; 
and  Salernus,aLatin,  who  taught  medicine  in  their  respective 
languages,  but  at  what  sera  is  not  mentioned.  ( Anton.  Mazza, 
Saiem,  Hist.,  cap.  ix.)  Though  medical  works  had  never  been 
wanting  in  the  dark  ages,  and  the  works  of  Hippocrates  and 
Galen  were  translated  into  Latin  as  early  as  the  sixth  cen- 
tury ,t  yet  this  art  was  principally  derived  firom  the  Arabians, 
who  likewise  learned  it  from  the  Greeks.  After  that  war- 
like people  had  softened  into  habiU  of  peace  and  luxury, 
by  the  encouragement  of  their  khalifs,  and  particularly  ot 
Al-Mamoiin,  at  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century,  they 
applied  themselves  to  learning.  Many  of  the  Greek  writers 
were  translated  into  Arebic ;  and  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle, 
and  the  art  of  medicine  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen,  became 
their  favourite  studies.  In  their  frequent  visits  to  the  port  of 
Siilcruo,  the  knowledge  which  they  freely  communicated 
was  eagerly  received  there  and  diligently  cultivated.  For 
many  centuries  the  most  able  professors  of  medicine  were 
the  higher  prelates  and  the  superior  monks. t 

Connected  with  the  city  of  Salerno  by  its  vicinity,  and  the 
similarity  of  its  literary  pursuits,  was  the  monastery  of  Mount 
Casino.  Here  and  at  Salerno  great  progress  in  the  sciences 
had  been  made,  when  the  arrival  of  (^onstantinus  Afer  com- 
menced a  new  cera  of  learning  and  fame.  This  celebrated 
man  was  born  at  Carthage.  After  thirty-nine  years  bpent 
in  study  at  Bagdad  and  in  travel,  he  returned  to  his  native 
country,  master  of  all  the  learning  then  current  in  the 
world,  and  particularly  of  medicine.  His  talents  excited 
the  jealousy  of  his  rivals,  he  was  obliged  to  Hy,  and  took 
refuge  at  Salerno  in  1060.  He  was  di>covered  by  the 
brother  of  the  khahf  of  E^ypt,  who  happened  to  be  in  that 
city,  and  who  recommended  him  to  Robert  Guiscard.  By 
this  prince  ho  was  patronised,  and  made,  his  secretary. 
Having  been  converted  to  Christianity,  he  became  a  monk, 
and  retired  to  the  monastery  of  Mount  (i^sino  about  the 
year  1075,  where  Desiderius  was  the  abbot  He  died  in 
1087,  after  having,  by  his  wonderful  cures,  the  multitude 
of  books  he  wrote,  and  the  number  and  fame  of  his  scho- 
lars, raised  the  reputation  of  the  School  of  Salerno  to  the 
greatest  height.  Some  of  his  works  have  been  printed  (Basil., 


t  About  th*-  year  560,  r»Mto(loru«  r««oTnmeiicle<l  to  Jiis  monks  '  I.rffite  II ip- 
pocratcni  el  Galenum  Laliu/i  liujjai  coawisos:*  Miixatori,'  Auliq.  lUl.,'  >ol.  iii., 
ool.  930.  od.  M'hImI.  1740.  fol. 


1536, 1589, 2  vols.  fbl.X  and  others  remain  in  manusci .  •  * 
rhe  names  of  few  of  his  disciples  have  been  re<  v: ;  i. 
We  find  mention  however  of  Atto,  chaplain  to  the  eiui  .  i 
Agnes,  who  translated  the  works  of  his  master  from  \&j. 
languages  into  Latin.     (Pet.  Diac,  De  Virxs  Ilhatr,.„\ 
xxix.)    Another  of  his  pupils  was  John,  the  pb)8ic:dr.  i.. 
eloquent  and  learned  man,  who  published  a  book  of  4- .. » 
risms,  and  died  at  Naples,  where  he  deposited  thr  }.'  ^ 
written  by  his  master.    Gariopontus  seems  likewiie  tu  i..tt 
been  a  contemporary.   (Moreau,  Prolegotn^  P-  1  !•)   It  r  .• 
not  be  uninteresting  to  ascertain  the  other  celebrated  { s. 
sicians  of  Salerno  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  soon  after  !l- 
time  when  the  *  Regimen  Sanitatis  Salemitanum '  «a&  q:  '• 
ten.    The  earliest  whose  name  occurs  is  NicolauK  « 
amongst  other  works,  wrote  a  book,  still  exunt,cn'.- 
'  Antidotarium,'  upon  medicines,  which  was  thought  to  1  .•. 
been  the  summit  of  medical  knowledge.    [NicoLirs  V.  • 
posiTUS.]    It  was  commented  upon  by  John  Platea;. -.«   . 
the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  many  other  .\r ; 
Musandinus  wrote  upon  diet,  Maurus  upon  urine  and  ; 
botomy.    The  specific  works  of  John  Casta1iu»,  Ma; ; 
Solomon,  and  Ricardus  Senior  are  not  enumeraie<!.    7 
were  other  learned  men  who  studied  medicine  at  .S  i!t ; 
that  century,  but  removed  to  other  places,  such  uv  s 
Bruno,  bishop  of  Signia,  afterwards  abbot  of  Casu:  • 
again  bishop,  who  died  in  1 126 :  Romualdus  theaeconti .. 
bishop  of  Salerno  from  1 1 57  to  1181,  who  attended  W.. . 
king  of  Sicily,  as  his  physician,  in  1127;  Saladinu^  A 
lanua,  physician  to  the  prince  of  Turentum  in  1163.   i  v 
gidiUs  Corbol. ;  PetrusDiac. ;   Mazza;  &c)    Nomu  -. 
healing  art  confined  to  men  only :  there  were  many  • '  . 
fair  sex  who  were  celebrated  for  their  medical  Ml   I* 
time  when  most  of  them  lived  is  uncertain,  but  prubu^  >  . 
the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth  centuries.    Otfiir    « 
Vitalis  speaks  of  a  woman  unequalled  in  medicine  m  l< 

*  Rodulfus  cognomento  Mala- Corona,  Physics  &c:>  i: 
tam  copiose  habuit,  ut  in  urbe  Psalerniianil,  ubi  inj\  n. 
medioorum  scholse  ah  antique  tempore  habenlur,  nv\i\ ' 
in  medicinali  arte,  proeter  quandam  sapientem  matr< . 
sibi  parem  inveniret'  {Hist.  EccL,  lib.  iii.,  ad  an.  ; 
p.  477).  Abella  wrote  a  poem  in  two  books, 'DeAtnib. 
ae  Naturd  Seminis  Humani.'    Mercurialis  compoMf'l  ^• 

*  De  Crisibus,'  •  De  Febre  Pestilenti,*  '  De  Curaiicu.e  \ . 
nerum.'  *  De  Unguentis.*     Rebecca,  a  work  '  De  F<  t: 
de  Urinis,  et  de  Embryone.'      Trotta  or  Trottula>  i- 

*  De  Mulierum  Passion ibus  ante,  in,  et  post  Partin/ 
allowed  to  be  a  forgery.t    Sentia  Guerna  lectured  on  n 
cine,  and  Constantia  Caleuila  received  the  honour  *( 
doclornle. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  mention  all  the  learned  nic:. 
studied  physic  at  Salerno  after  the  twelfth  century,  if  •«- 
Mazza  has  given  a  long   catalogue.     From  tht^*  >u 
however  except  John  de  Procida,a  nobleman  and  \\'m 
of  Salerno,  the  friend  and  physician  of  Manfred,  V\'.: 
Sicily,  and  the  adviser  of  the  Sicilian  Vespers. 

When  the  'Regimen  Sanitatis '  was  written,  tbc  ]: -^  - 
contented  themselves  with  the  humble  title  of  tlie  n^' 
Salerno.     By  the  privileges  of  subsequent  severe ig^iN  >'• ' 
gradually  constituted  a  regular  university.    Riigi::ir . 
of  Sicily,  about  the  year  1137,  enacted  a  law  tlut 
designed  to  practise  medicine  should  be  examined  :■. 
proved  by  bis  officials  and  judges,  under  the  pcnaUt 
confiscation  of  all  their  goods.    By  '  officials '  it  i.>  »><. 
that  the  physicians  of  Salerno  were  understood,  a^  \ 
recently  given  great  privileges  to  that  city.    Tbt «.-   • 
Frederic  II.,  having  established  likewise  a  unn^r- 
Naples,  published  edicts  for  its  government,  «h«  !> 
finally   promulgated  in  1231.     Xne  study  of  ph\i- 
lectures  in  that  art  were  restrained  to  those  two  i^ 
sities.     Students  were   to   apply   themselves  to  io:  '- 
three  years  before  they  commenced  the  study  of  mt> 
which  they  were  to  pursue  for  five  years;  norwc:^ 
then  admitted  till  they  had  practised  for  one  }ear  un^ 
expert  physician.  After  a  public  examination,  the  ur.  ''^  - 
of  Salerno  had  full  power  to  grant  a  licence  to  prj    - 
that  of  Naples  could  only  certify  the  sufficiency  of  il»'' 


I  Subv><iucud3r,  by  lh#  counHIt  of  L^taran  in  1139.  of  Touw  In  1163,  and 
Ui«  ilfcti  ^  of  Huootiu*  III.  in  IS16,the  clcrvry  and  mimkv  were  iirohituteil  fium 
vxcicuing  the  piofeajiiuiu  of  adTCcaU*  and  phyticiant,  but  the}  kiill  cuntiuued 


*  HU  Iu»toi7  appear*  orvpoally  in  Leoun  OttieiMb  *  ChiWkM  (. 
Neap..  4to.  1616,  lib  iii.,  eai  "  "^ 


cap 


xxxT. :    and  Petnta  Dia«oaus.  *  iw  > 


Casiiiena.;  cap.  xxiil.  (in  '  BIbl.  Max.  \H.  Pair..*  torn.  xxl.  p.  »«.  v     ■ 
1677).    From  ilience  m  MnraL,  •  Ant.  lul.,*  toI.  iii.,  diaa.  kDt .  P^^ 
»ol.  ii..  p.  123;   Fabrioii  •  Biblioth.  Grwca,"  vol.  xiii.,  p.  183^  •*•  ^'• 

I  liotb.  Med.  Latin..'  tuI.  i..  p.  119i.  &c. 

t  See  a  diuerUtioQ  bv  C.  G.  Gi  oner.  enti%t«d  *  K«qnc  Eim.  o«n<  *■  > 
9ed  S«l«rnilaou6  qnidam  Medioua,  iaqtte  Cb  Tiatkasua,  auettf  Ube>lt  t«i  . 

1  Morbit  Mulierum  iokcribitttr/  4to.,  Jenc,  1'773> 
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The  town  of  Policastro  was  formerly  of  some  importance, 
but  being  sacked  and  half  destroyed  bv  the  Turks  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  it  has  never  recovered,  and  is  now  an  in- 
signilicant  place.  Sapri,  which  is  farther  east  in  the  inner- 
mubt  recess  of  tlie  gulf  of  Policastro,  is  a  place  of  some  trade, 
and  has  a  natural  harbour. 

The  southern  coast  of  the  peninsula  of  Sorrento,  at  far  as 
Cape  Campanella,  belongs  also  to  the  province  of  Salerno. 
The  towns  of  Vietri,  La  Scala,  Positano,  Amalfl,  and  Ma- 
jori  are  in  this  district,  which  is  remarkably  populous  and 
healthy.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly  engaged '  in  maritime 
trade.     [Amalfi.] 

A  long  ridge,  which  is  an  offset  of  the  central  Apennines, 
runs  in  a  westward  direction,  dividing  the  province  of 
Sulerno  from  that  of  Avellino  or  Principato  Ultra,  and  then 
running  along  the  whole  length  of  the  peninsula  of  Sorrento. 
This  ridge  forms  a  natural  boundary  between  the  plain  of 
Campania  and  the  basin  of  the  Sele.  The  administrative 
province  of  Salerno  however  includes  also  a  district  north  of 
this  ridge,  extending  to  the  banks  of  the  Sarno.  The  towns 
of  Nocora  and  Sarno  arc- in  this  district.  [Nocera  oei 
Paoani.] 

Salerno  (the  Roman  Salemum),  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince, and  an  archbishop's  see,  is'a  walled  town  of  11,0U0 
inhabitants, .finely  situated  on  the  sea-coast,  and  surrounded 
by  a  beautiful  tract  of  country  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains. 
An  old  Norman  castle  rises  on  a  cliff  above  the  top.  The 
harbour  of  Salerno  is  only  suited  for  small  vessels.  Salerno 
has  a  royal  lyceum,  a  court  of  justice  for  the  province,  a 
tlieatre,  and  many  churches  and  convents.  The  most  re- 
markable building  is  the  cathedral,  built  or  restored  in  the 
eleventh  century,  by  Robert  Guiscard,  the  Norman  con- 
queror, who  adorned  it  with  columns  of  porphyry,  a  mosaic 
pavement,  and  other  remains  of  antiquity  which  he  took 
from  Psestum.  Among  the  modern  buildings  the  palace  of 
the  intendente,  or  governor,  is  considered  handsome.  The 
quay  along  the  sea-shore  is  a  fine  promenade.  An  annual 
fair  of  both  native  and  foreign  goods  is  held  at  Salerno  in 
the  month  of  September,  which  is  the  most  considerable  in 
the  kingdom,  and  is  resorted  to  by  all  the  merchants  from 
Naples. 

The  other  towns  of  the  province,  besides  those  already 
mentioned,  are :  1,  La  Cava,  a  town  of  5000  inhabitants, 
and  a  bishop*8  see,  delightfully  situated  in  a  valley  of  the 
Apennines,  on  the  high  road  from  Naples  to  Salerno.  Tlie 
population  is  chiefhr  employed  in  manufacturing  linen, 
silk  and  cotton  stuffs,  ana  pottery.  The  neighbouring  Be- 
nedictine convent  has  a  valuable  library  of-MSS.  and  some 
good  paintings.  2,  Sarno,  a  considerable  town  in  the  plain 
of  Campania,  near  the  river  of  the  same  name,  five  miles 
north  of  Nocera,  has  several  convents  and  churches,  and 
about  10,000  inhabitants.  3,  Eboli,  in  a  plain  south-east  of 
Salerno,  and  on  the  high  road  to  Calabria,  where  the  road  to 
Peestum  branches  off  to  the  south,  is  a  poor  town  with  about 
5000  inbabitahts.  4,  Moliterno,  a  town  in  the  Apennines, 
on  the  borders  of  Basilicata,  and  near  the  sources  of  the 
Agri,  has  GUOO  inhabitants,  and  gives  the  title  of  prince  to  a 
Neapolitan  family,  the  late  representative  of  which  figured 
in  tho  revolutions  of  the  country  at  the  close  of  the  last 
century. 

The  population  of  the  province  amounts  to  about  513,000 
inhabitants,  distributed  among  161  communes.  Of  this  po- 
pulation about  94.000  are  owners  of  land  or  houses,  233.U00 
are  agricultural  labourerii,  4700  are  seafaring  men,  2500 
priest:},  1080  monks,  and  980  nuns.  The  number  of  vessels 
Delonging  to  the  province  consists  of  about  275,  including 
fishing-boats.  (Serristori,  Statistica  d Italia;  Petroni, 
Cen^mento  de  Reali  Dominj.) 

SALFORD,  one  of  the  six  hundreds  into  which  the 
county  of  Lancaster  is  divided  [Lancashire],  contains  seven 
market-towns — Manchester,  Bolton,  Bury,  Ashlon-under- 
Lync.  Oldham,  Rochdale,  and  Salford;  and  consists  of  the 
following  eleven  parishes: — 1,  Bolton  Division — Bolton, 
Bury,  Dean.  Radcliffe,  Wigan ;  2,  Manchester  Division— 
Bcswick  (extra  parochial),  Eccles.  Manchester,  Prestwich- 
cum-Oldham;  3,  Middlcton  Division— Middleton.  Prest- 
wich-cum  Oldham,  Rochdale.  These  parishes  comprise  one 
hundred  townships.  The  district  contains  the  folk)wing 
canals:  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater's,  the  Bolton,  Bury,  and 
Manchester,  the  Stockport,  the  Rochdale,  the  Worsley  and 
Wigan.  and  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool.  From  Manchester, 
h  may  be  practically  considered  as  its  centre,  railways 
run  in  almost  e\ery  direction — to  Liverpool,  Bolton, 


Leedq,  Birmingliam,  London,  Stockport,  Proton.  TIm  prin- 
cipal rivers  and  rivulets  are  the  Meraey,  Irwell,  Tame,  Mid- 
lock,  Irk,  Roch,  and  Calder.  The  hundred  is  twenty-iv.> 
miles  in  length  from  cast  to  west,  and  nineteen  in  Ureadia 
from  south  to  north. 

At  the  original  division  of  parishes  Salford  was  thiri) 
peopled,  which  accounts  fur  there  being  so  few  in  this  nviw 
crowded  district.  Few  of  the  great  landed  proprietors  re».dc 
in  their  antient  mansions,  most  of  them  having  sought  ^ 
retreat  where  land  is  less  valuable  and  rural  enjoy  menu  u<r 
less  encroached  on  by  manufacturing  occupations. 

There  is  a  great  contrast  between  this  hundred  at  t : . 
time  of  the  Conouest  and  at  the  present  day.  At  the  Ua  v.* 
time  it  containea  only  the  towns  of  Salford,  Mancbosicr.  R-4<i 
cliffe,  and  Rochdale.    At  present  the  whole  region  is  co\i  t  *  : 
with  towns  and  villages ;  and  instead  of  sending  to  the  gt<-. 
council  of  the  nation  one  baron,  the  hundred  of  Sallurd  i.*- 
sends  ten  members  to  Parliament,  exelustve  of  the  kn.w-    < 
of  the  shire.    In  the  time  of  the  (Jonfcssor,  the  bumlic«i  a 
Salford,  then  held  of  the  king,  yielded  only  37/.  44,  to  tJ  - 
royal  revenue;  while  in   tlie  year  1829  its  parishe*   s   j 
townships  were  valued  at  1,554,314/.  per  annum,  and  (>^* 
3238/.  to  the  county  rate,  upon  an  assessment  of  one  h^  .• 
penny  in  the  pound. 

Within  the  last  century  the  increase  of  population  and  •>' 
property  in  Salford  hundred  has  been  very  great,  ovi  •  j 
chieliy  to  its  being  the  great  seat  of  thecotton-manufnrti.H. 
In  1831   it  had  of  families  chicfiy  employed  in  agnc<jti..ro 
5130,  and  of  families  chiefly  employed  in  trade  and  in;jh.- 
factures  96,172.      In    L801    the   population  was    2a  1.4:  . 
which  in  1811  had  risen  to  356,734,  and  in  1831  had  roa^i^'i 
612,414.      This  growth   has   been  most    decided    in    t! 
vicinity  of  Manchester.     The   following  table,  exhih.t.. 
the  rateable  value  in   twenty  different  townshipi»  at  ii. 
different  periods,  shows  the  great  increase  which  ha»  tj«%  . 
place  in  this  manufacturing  district  :•» 

Assessment  for  County  Rate  in  Twenty  TowMhi^t. 


Towokhiiis. 

Manchester   • 

Salford 

Chorl  t  on-  on  -Medlock 

Ardwick 

Pendleton 

Chcctham 

Ashton-under-Lyno 

Oldham 

Bury     . 

Blackburn 

Preston  .         , 

Great  Bolton 

Little  Bolton 

Over  Darwin 

Haslingdcn    • 

Crumpsall 

Fails  worth 

S  tret  ford 


Yfl»rty  Value, 
1815. 


Pilkinglon 
Prestwich 


.  £303,732 

47.910 

19.484 

11,097 

16.425 

8.524 

33.548 

29,970 

16.546 

37,624 

34,936 

27.861 

11,755 

6,629 

8,472 

2,910 

4.641 

7,060 

12.193 

5,699 


Yo  riy  VaIu*. 
IS. 9. 

£371,749 

100,068 

66.645 

13.004 

26.835 

24.090 

71,837 

54.798 

34.954 

52.073 

80,984 

63,865 

2^.680 

10.207 

11,469 

4,933 

5,450 

12.357 

26.611 

9,361 


Yrjfl*  \ 

£72*i  M  lo 

16U. ;  ••'. 

137.f3| 

39,'. •■ 

35I,-**  : 
1^3.^^. 

I07.:''" 

52.*-. 

83.ro  I' 

l29.:o 

93, 'J ; 

47,110 
1f#,'»»  ■ 
1  7,.'  » 

o,««  J  * 

32/.:*. 


£647,416  £1,064,980  £l,938.i».tN 

The  increase,  great  at  it  is  in  the  yearly  value  of  r.  * 
able  property  in  the  township  of  Manchester,  vfaii-h  \.\ 
more  than  doubled  since  1815.  is  yet  in  a  le»  ratio  of  p  • 
crease  than   many    other  townships;  and  the  ag^riv*** 
amount  of  value  of  the  twenty  townships  baa  nearly  tn '  • 
within  the  twenty-five  years.    The  aggregate  value  of  ii\: 
able  property  in  all  the  twenty  townships  (including  M-> 
Chester)  in  1815,  viz.  647,416/',  is  exceeded  by  the  pr^*^-: 
value  of  property  in  the  township  of  Manchester  alone,  \ » 
722.640/. 

For  many  years  a  house  of  correction  at  Hunt*s  BunV.  * 
Manchester,  now  occupied  as  the  Castle  Inn»  had  setviil .  - 
a  common  gaol,  as  well  for  the  town  of  Manchester  as  \  • 
the  hundred  of  Salford;  but  in  the  year  1782  an  acv  .: 
parliament  was  obtained  for  the  erection  of  the  AVic  /v  *  % 
Prison  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Irwell,  and  on  the  ij..- 
May,  !  787,  the  foundations  of  the  gaol  were  laid,  P^rt  ' 
the  inscription  on  the  foundation-stone  runs  thus:  *tr.. 
there  may  remain  to  posterity  a  monument  of  the  affc^*  . 
and  gratitude  of  this  county  to  that  most  excellent  per-, 
who  hath  so  fully  proved  the  wisdom  and  huiaanity    ; 
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SALFORD,  a  market-town  in  the  parish  of  Manchester 
and  hundred  of  Salford,  is  divided  from  Manchester  by  the 
river  Irwell,  over  which  there  are,  five  bridges  from  one 
})lace  to  the  other.  Till  the  passing  of  the  Bteform  Act  it 
waii  considered  as  little  more  than  a  suburb  of  Manchester, 
Willi  which  it  is  still  intimately  connected  by  oommercial» 
social,  and  domestio  relations.  It  is  now  however  a  large. 
populous,  and  improving  town,  having  its  own  municipal 
8;oyernment,  and  returning  a  member  to  parliament.  Sal- 
f\)rd  may  be  viewed  either  as  a  township  in  the  parish  of 
Manchester,  or  as  a  borough  comprising  three  other  town* 
ships. 

in  1773-4  an  enumeration  of  the  houses  and  inhabitanls 
in  the  town  and  parish  of  Manchester  was  taken  from  an 
actual  survey,  and  deposited  by  Dr.  John  Whittaker,  April 
27,  in  the  college  library.     [Manchkstbr.] 


Man- 
chester 
Sal  ford 


Houtei. 


3402 


866 


Familiea. 


5317 


Males. 


10,548 


Females. 


11,933 


1099   1  2,248    2.517 


Married. 


7724 


1775 


WiTpi. 


432 


89' 


Widow*. 


1064 


149 


In  1801  the  population  of  the  township  was  13,61],  and 
in  1831  it  had  reached  40,786. 

History. — According  to  Whittaker,  Salford.  signifies  the 
Sal  or  Hall  at  the  Ford,  that  is,  the  passage  across  the  Irwell 
near  which  the  mansion  of  the  thane  was  situated.  It  gave 
its  name  to  the  hundred,  of  which  originally  it  was  the  head. 
On  the  general  partition  of  the  country,  the  hundred  was 
retained  by  the  crown,  and  for  this  reason  the  town  of  Sal- 
ford  has  ever  been  independent  of  the  Lord  of  Manchester, 
and  continues  to  the  present  time  annexed  to  the  duchy  of 
Lancaster.  In  lieu  of  the  provisions  which  the  township  of 
Salford  originally  supplied  to  the  officers  of  the  crown,  in 
the  reign  of  the  Confessor  it  contributed  to  the  Bxchequer 
the  annual  sum  of  37/.  4^.,  including  the  farmed  profits  of 
the  hundred  court,  as  well  as  the  rents  of  the  demesne 
lands.  The  town  of  Salford  with  the  lands  between  the 
Ribble  and  the  Mersey  were  purchased  in  the  year  1227, 
from  Roger  de  Marcsey  by  Ranulph  de  Blundeville,  earl  of 
Chester,  who  in  the  13(h  Henry  III.  received  a  confirma- 
tion of  his  purchase,  and  thereupon  granted  a  charter  creat- 
ing Salford  a  free  borough.  In  consequence  of  this  grant, 
the  boroughreeve,  constables,  and  burgesses  of  Salford 
determined,  at  a  seneral  meeting  held  on  the  16th  June, 
1 830,  to  adopt  and  use  as  a  common  seal  for  the  borough 
of  Salford,  the  arms  of  Ranulph  de  Blundeville.  This 
charter  is  substantially  the  same  as  the  Manchester  charter, 
granted  by  Thomas  de  Grelley  nearly  a  century  afterwards, 
the  principal  difference  consisting  in  a  provision  *  that  every 
burgess  shall  have  one  acre  attached  to  his  burgage,  paying 
twelve  pence  for  all  rents  belonging  to  that  burgage. 

Salford  is  under  the  government  of  a  boroughreeve  and 
constables.  Antiently  the  duty  of  the  boroughreeve  was  to 
collect  the  rents  and  tolls  of  the  land  for  the  lord,  as  his 
bailiff,  and  to  be  the  chief  pledge  for  the  preservation  of  the 
peace.  At  present  the  duties  of  the  boroughreeve  are  to 
convene  and  preside  at  public  meetings,  to  correspond  with 
public  bodies,  and  to  distribute  certain  charitable  bequests. 
These  officers  are  elected  by  a  jury,  summoned  by  the 
deputy-steward  of  the  hundred,  at  the  king's  Michaelmas 
Leet  of  Salford  hundred.  By  an  act  of  parliament  obtained 
in  the  year  1829,  the  police  of  Salford  was  separated  from 
that  of  Manchester,  and  placed  under  a  body  of  men  nomi- 
nated •  the  Commissioners  for  better  cleansing,  lighting, 
watching,  and  regulating  the  town  of  Salford,*  under  whose 
control  the  township  still  remains.  The  commissioners 
are  the  boroughreeve  and  constables  for  the  time  being,  and 
120  persons  occupiers  of  one  or  more  tenements  assessed 
at  20/.  a  year  clear,  or  persons  rated  below  that  amount  but 
being  owners  of  property  producing  30/.  a  year  clear,  to  be 
elected  commissioners  by  all  persons  assessed  to  the  relief 
of  the  poor.  The  commissioners  nominate  the  surveyors  of 
highways.  In  1820  Messrs.  Appleby,  Clay,  and  Fisher 
erected  gas-works  in  Clowes  Street,  from  which  Salford 
was  supplied  by  contract  until  December,  1831.  The  pre- 
sent gas-works  are  in  Lamb  Lane,  near  the  centre  of  the 
township,  and  are  the  property  of  the  lay-payers.  They  were 
erected  in  1835,  under  an  act  of  parliament;  the  profits  are 
appropriated  to  the  improvement  of  the  town,  the  extension 
of  the  works,  and  the  liquidation  of  the  debt.  The  quantity 
of  gas  made  in  1838  was  twenty-six  millions  of  cubic  feet; 


the  prioeb  8f.  per  1000  cubic  feet.  The  works  mre  mauag>^\ 
by  a  Board  of  Directors  chosen  annually  Arom  the  g«nc  . 
body  of  eommissionen.  The  expenditnre  of  the  rr^iAmr*- 
sioners  of  police,  from  June,  1 839,  to  Juiie^  1 840,  vbs  h  r  i  i . 
Within  the  sane  time  3810/.  were  expended  by  the  *  lu.* 
provement  Committee.' 

Salford  it  rich  in  foundations  for  the  relief  of  the  p<x:f. 
which  materially  diminish  the  poors'  rate.    Some  of  Uifs* 
chariUee  would  have  been  more  productive,  if  they  bad  b«f : 
formerly  as  well  managed  as  they  are  at  present    lu  l^  ••' 
Salford  came  under  the  regulations  of  the  New  Poor  Li .« 
The  following  atatementa  rest  on  the  authority  of  one  i  / 
Uie  constables: — ^Tbe  average  number  of  paupen  for  SuU  '. 
(the  township)  for  the  quarter  ending  December,  1840. 
Receiving  out-door  relief    •     •     •     790 
Receiving  in-door  relief      .     .     .     31$ 

Average  relief  per  head  about  U,  Ojef.  a  week. 

AiiessmenU  in  Salford  for  the  Ihori^  Mate,  1840. 

10/.  and  upwards  3779         Net  rental  £104,6^ J  i: 

Under  10/.     .        •     7827  Do.  47,03o  i; 

The  assessment  is  taken  on  the  gross  rental,  allow n.f 

5  per  cent  for  repairs  on  propertv  above  10/.,  and  10  p. : 

cent  on  all  under  10/.,  ana  this  forms  the  net  rental  a^  1 

the  assessments  as  above. 

The  expenses  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  and  other  chajr-'- 
except  those  of  county  and  parish  highways,  are  as  t-. 
lows: — 

1834-5         •  .  .      £4,974  11     4 

1834-5         .  .  .         4,399  17     2 

1835-6         .  .  .         4.061     1     8 

1836-7         .  .  .         4,367     5     2 

1837-8,  the  last  year  before  )  «  <^q  i  ^    n 


the  Union 


] 


Total  in  5  years         .    £26,346     9    4 
Yearly  average         •        5,269    5  10 
Expenditure  firom  25th  Decem- 
ber, 1839,  to  25th  December, 
1840   (being  the   first  year 
under  the  Unk>n)  •         •        6,592  17    9 


Paid   for   county   and   parish 

highway-rates  for  the  5  years 

previous  to  the  Union  •  7,520  9  4 
Yearly  average  •  •  .  1,504  1  10 
Paid  last  year    .         •        •        2,094     1     1 


£1,323   II   It 


669   Jl> 


Making  together  an  annual  increase  of      £  1,913  1 1    : 

Salford  Borough,— 'By  the  Act '  For  amending  the  rt  y  •  *- 
sentatioD  of  England  and  Wales,*  Salford  was  eonstituu..  i 
parliamentary  borough,  with  the  privilege  of  sending  ••: . 
member  to  the  House  of  Commons.  The  boroogh  induv  . 
the  townships  of  Salford,  in  the  parish  of  Manchester.  \ 

Sulation  in  1831,  40,876 ;  of  Broughton,  in  the  parl^ii  «  ' 
lanchester,  population  1589;  of  Pendleton,  in  the  adj.  - 
ing  parish  of  Eccles,  population  8435  ;  and  Pendlebui>  i. 
Eccles  also,  population  1556 :  making  in  the  whole  a  po:  . 
lation  of  52,456.    Since  1831  the  population  has  incrxu^*! 
very  much,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  increase  of  the  r-*-  * 
liamentary  constituency.  The  total  number  of  persons  v  1. .«? 
names  stood  at  the  first  election  in  1832  on  the  revised  : 
was  1498  ;  in  1834  the  number  had  risen  to  2I6&;  in  \^  . 
to  2335;  in  1836  to  2638.    In  1839,  in  consequence  of  l.  . 
times,  it  had  fallen  to  2549,  which  number  was  diminu.    . 
in  ]  840  to  2443,  showing  an  increase  of  about  m  thou<o   . 
voters  to  the  constituency  in  eight  years,  three  of  which  «i— 
years  of  great  commercial  difficulty.    The  first  clectioo  « :  • 
in  1 832. 

The  rise  in  the  value  of  property  in  Salford  has  been  ti  -. 
great    In  1704  Thomas  I>ickinson  gave  for  the  use  uf  t. 
poor  a  house  and  land  in  Salford,  which  then  pn>dL.>. 
8/.  10#.  a  year,  but  in  1798.  40/.  a  year.    In  1630  Hu:.. 
phrey  Booth  gave  lands  in  Oldfield  Lane  and  Gra\cl  Lt 
for  the  repairs  of  Salford  chapel  and  the  surplus  for  t*  > 
poor,  value  44/.  annual  rent,  which  in  1798  produced  ::.. 
1  Of.,  and  in  1840  not  less  than  629/.    Ofthetownshp  .. 
Broughton,  consisting  of  1 004  statute  acres,  870  are  posK>  •  . 
by  the  Rev.  John  Clowes,  an  esUte  which,  in  the  lsi.i  i-t 
years,  has  more  than  doubled  its  rental,  although  liitlo  xLvt 
than  200  aeres  have  been  aold  in  the  whole. 
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blanches  of  knowledge  most  suited  for  females  in  the  ma- 
nufacturing district ;  tbo  newspaper  press— a  news-room  is 
supphed  with  journals  of  all  political  opinions;  useful  re- 
creation— there  are  classes  for  vocal  and  instrumental  musici 
conceris    and    musical  meetings,  and  social  and  festive 
parties;  cheapness— the  subscription  is  only^two  shillings  a 
quarter.    From  the  Report  for  1840  it  appears  the  number 
of  2017  subscriptions  had  been  received  llrom  the  24th  of 
January,  1839,  to  the  24th  March,  1840,  which  are  classed 
as  follows  :— 
Merchants,  manufacturers,  and  professional  men      48 
Bookkeepers,  clerks,  salesmen,  and  warehouse- 
men        ...••..       253 
Mechanics,  engineers,  founders,  and  mill-hands      838 
Engravers,  pattern-designers,  and  calico-printers     285 
Joiners,  plumbers,  carvers  and  gilders,  masons, 

and  painters 179 

Butchers,  bakers,  and  brewers  .  •  •  27 
Shopkeepers,  tailors,  drapers,  and  shoemakers  113 
Letter- press  printers  and  bookbinders  •  •  53 
Hairdressers  .  .  .  •  •  •  11 
Boys  and  females  undescribed  •  •  •  169 
Und^scribed  males 41 

Total  .  ,  .2017 
The  library  consisted  of  about  1 500  volumes ;  the  number 
of  deliveries  averaged  about  70  each  evening,  and  there 
were  generally  above  400  volumes  in  circulation  at  one  time. 
The  loilowing  classes  for  males  were  in  operation: — 
Reading,  weekly  average  attendance  50  pupils ;  arithmetic 
and  writing,  163  pupils;  grammar  and  geography,  40  pupils; 
elocution,  20  pupils.  Classes  were  also  held  for  females 
in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  sewing,  and  embroidery; 
classes  for  vocal  and  instrumental  music  met  every  week. 
An  essay  and  discussion  society,  of  SO  members,  held  its 
meetings  each  alternate  Thursday.  The  directors,  ever 
aiming  at  affording  rational  amusement  to  the  working 
classes,  held  several  tea-parties,  making  for  admission  a 
small  extra  charge,  which,  though  sufficiently  moderate  to 
occasion  the  assembling  of  considerable  numbers,  was  found 
equal  to  defray  the  expenses  incurred;  the  amusements 
consisted  of  glees,  songs,  recitations,  musical  promenades, 
accompanied  by  an  instrumental  band.  During  the  year, 
32  lectures  were  delivered  on  various  subjects,  as  astronomy, 
oratory,  comio  literature  and  ballads,  geology,  natural  theo* 
logy,  anatomy;  21  of  these  lectures  were  given  gratui- 
tously. The  directors  state  that  they  have  full  confidence 
that  '  the  subscription,  under  judicious  management,  will 
to  a  very  great  extent  meet  the  current  expenditure, 
although  to  do  this  the  union  of  large  numbers  is  indispen- 
sably necessary.'  The 'Financial  Statement' for  1839-40 
shows  a  small  balance  in  favour  of  the  institution,  the  total 
outlay  being  about  500/. 

Previous  to  the  year  1827  the  working  classes  of  Salford 
and  the  suburbs  were. dependent  on  the  public  institutions 
of  Manchester  for  gratuitous  medical  relief.  The  rapidly 
increasing  population  rendering  it  absolutely  necessary  that 
some  additional  assistance  should  be  provided,  a  public  meet- 
ing was  held  on  the  2nd  of  May,  1827,  at  which  the  imme- 
diate establishment  of  a  public  aispensary  was  resolved  upon. 
A  building  was  taken  in  a  central  situation ;  and  on  the  10th 
of  September  the  dispensary  was  opened  for  the  admission 
of  patients.  But  the  wants  of  the  poor  were  soon  found  so 
pressing  as  to  require  a  larger  building.  Measures  were  ac- 
cordingly taken,  and  a  new  edifice,  designated  the  Salford 
and  Pendleton  Royal  Dispensary,  was  completed  early  in 
1831,  at  an  expense  of  2546/.;  and  on  the  25th  of  March, 
1831,  the  business  of  the  charity  was  removed  to  it.  The 
p>vemmeQt  of  the  Institution  is  vested  in  a  committee.  It 
IS  supported  by  the  voluntary  subscriptions  of  the  inhabi- 
UnU. 

The  following  table  gives  the  relative  number  of  patients 
admitted  since  the  opening  of  the  establishment,  and  the 
exponditure  for  each  year.  The  out-patients  are  those 
capable  of  attending  at  the  dispensary ;  and  the  home,  those 
whose  complaints  require  them  to  be  visited  at  their  own 
residence.  Accidents  constitute  a  larce  proportion  of  the 
whole  number  of  cases,  many  of  which  are  caused  by  the 
mvAunery  in  the  numerous  mills  and  manufactories  in  the 
Vic.Qity  of  the  Institution: — 
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ne  Public  Buildingt  in  Salford  are  not  distineui^h^^'  f  * 
architectural  beauty.  The  oldest  place  of  wonhip.  In  ;. 
chapel,  was  foundea  (1635)  by  Humphrey  Booth,  a  |>.  v 
perous  merchant  of  Salford,  and  was  rebuilt  in  Mil,  li* 
town-hall,  situated  in  Chapel-street,  is  a  neat  buildme  i 
stone,  of  modern  date,  after  a  design  by  Mr.  Lane.  Tl- 
Salford  police-office  occupies  one  portion  of  the  buil'j.:, 
other  parts  are  occupied  bv  the  officers  of  the  gotrdum  <•: 
the  poor,  the  clerks  of  tne  police  commissionen,  &c.  1: 
contains  a  large  room  used  for  public  meetings,  conn  r^i, 
lectures,  &c.  The  Zoological  Gardens  in  Higher  Broue'  •  - 
were  opened  May  31st,  1838.  They  ooeuny  neariy  Ifi  a  . 
of  land,  laid  out  in  the  best  style  of  lanoscape  j^rdt-r  • : 
They  have  a  fine  collection  of  animals,  and  are  m  • 
mended  by  their  locality,  as  well  as  by  the  taste  ind  li . 
displayed  in  laying  out  the  land  and  erecting  the  boiM  r;> 

Mminent  IndmdudU. — Dr.  Clarke,  profeisor  or  h.^'r^ 
geography,  and    experimental  philosophy  at  the  R  • 
Military  College,  Sandhurst,  was  born  at  Salford  in  i.'; 
John  Byrom,  of  the  ancient  family  of  Byn^n  of  Keiv'   - 
the  borough  of  Salford,  inventor  of  a  system  of  sh<u'^. 
and  a  respectable  poet,  was  born  at  Kersall  in  1691.  W.  . 
Crabtree  [Hoerocks]  was  born  at  Broughton  in  tbelK>M. . 
of  Salford,  in  1610;  Ivsptised  in  the  Collegiate  cburrh  M. 
cheater,  July  29 ;  educated  at  Cambridge;  married  S^yit.. 
her,  1633 ;  and  was  buried  in  the  Collegiate  churrli,  Mc  : 
1,  1644.    By  observation  made  on  Kersall  Moor  be  i- 
that  the  planet  Venus  would  pass  the  sun*s  disk.  «* 
phenomenon  took  place  Nov.  24,  1639.    The  only  p**  • 
who  appear  to  have  any  knowledge  of  it  were  Cr.i' 
and  his  friend  Horrocks,  to  whom  he  had  commuti,* 
the  fact. 

(Communication  from  Salford.    For  fhrtber  inform.*  * 
see  Baines*s  History  of  Lancashire;  Manchester  as  r  .■ 
Annah  of  ^fanc?lester  ;  Reports,  &,c.) 

SALTAN.    [KuR.] 

SAUC  LAW.    LPhilippe  V. ;  Philipto  VI] 

SALICA'C£^,  or  Saficinice,  a  iiaf  iiral  order  of  ap^i 
Exogens  possessing  the  following  characters  :~tluwi  r*  >< 
pistils  or  stamens  alone,  growing  ou  the  same  or  d:ff. 
plants,  and  arranged  in  the  form  of  an  amentum;  ^'-'^ 
separate,  or  united  together  with  two-celled  anthers ;  s«. 
rior  ovary,  with  one  or  two  cells;  numerous  erect  ou  • 
style  single,  with  two  stigmas,  or  absent ;  many-see^)" 
mose,  1 0-  12-celled,  coriaceous  fruit ;  seeds  comose,  tn^ :  ' 
attached  to  the  lower  part  of  the  axis  of  each  %ilw  or :  ' 
base  of  the  cell ;  albumen  absent ;  embryo  erect ;  rad .  1 
ferior.  They  are  trees  or  shrubs,  with  simple  altemitr ' 
and  deciduous  or  persistent  stipules.    Combiued  witl  v 
lacesB  and  Betulaceae,  they  formed  part  of  the  nstun:  ' 
Amentaces  of  Jussieu,  but  they  have  been  scpsn' * 
Richard.    Thev  are  distinguish^  from  Corylacea:  1 
absence  of  a  calvx,  and  frequently  by  the  venation  •  i 
leaves:    from  Betulaces  they  are  known  by  titer  :■ 
seeds  and  polyspermous  two-valved  fruit.  They  sreprr't 
found  inhabiting  woods  in  the  northern  districts  of  K 
Asia,  and  America.    The  most  northern  woody  p)«nt  i 
known,  the  Salix  aretiea^  belongs  to  this  order.    T." ' 
only  two  genera  in  this  order,  Salix  and  Populus:  b  •' 
are  of  great  importance  on  aeeount  of  their  timber 
various  economical  uses. 

The  genus  Populus  (ftom  the  Latin  pogmku)  iscfasrtr' '  • 
by  possessing  dicecious,  cylindrical,  many*flower«d  r  .-^ 
wedge-shaped,  single-flowered,  jagged  bracteit  cr  - 
turbinate  calyx,  tubular  below,  and  dilated  in  thf  '^ ' 
The  barren  flowers  have  eight  or  more  capillaxy  ^f')  * 
filaments,  and  large  drooping  quadrangular  anthers    > 
fertile  flowers  have  an  ovate  pointed  ovary»  no  »'^' 
awl-shaped  stigmas ;  ovate  capsule,  with  two  conra^  <  •     " 
and  one  cell ;   numerous  small  ovate  seeds,  eacb  r- 
with  a  tufl  of  fine  hairs.    All  the  species  of  this  S^^^ » « 
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by  Messrs.  Dickson,  nurserymen,  from  North  America.  In 
America  however  it  is  called  lulian  poplar,  and  in  France 
Peuplier  Suisse.  It  is  probably  a  variety  of  an  European 
species  that  has  been  introduced  into  America.  It  is  the 
most  rapid-growing  of  all  the  poplars,  and  in  this  country  the 
timber  is  considered  equal  if  hot  superior  to  that  of  any  other 
species.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  it  has  been 
known  to  grow  30  or  40  feet  in  height  in  seven  years. 
In  America  it  attains  a  height  of  only  about  70  or  80  feet, 
but  in  England  it  reaches  100  or  120  feet  and  upwards. 
There  are  two  varieties  cultivated  in  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety's garden,  London,  P.  m.  Lindleyana,  with  wavy  leaves, 
and  P,  m./olus  variesatis,  with  variegated  leaves.  In  the 
middle  of  May  it  sheds  its  seeds,  which  are  covered  with  a 
cottony  down,  and  when  lying  on  the  ground  look  like 
snow.  These  seeds  adhere  to  everything  in  their  vicinity, 
and  become  in  consequence  a  great  nuisance  when  planted 
near  houses.  For  this  reason,  male  plants  alone  should  be 
planted  near  habitations.  1 1  requires  a  fertile  soil  near  water, 
and  grows  very  freely  from  cuttings. 

Populus  fastigiata,  the  Lorabardy  poplar:   leaf  deltoid, 
wider  than  long,  crenulated,  glabrous,  in  the  bud  involutely 
folded,   petiole  compressed.     This  tree  is  readily  distin- 
guished among  the  species  by  its  peculiar  conical  cypress- 
like form,  and  the  total  absence  of  horizontal  branches.     It 
grows  to  the  height  of  100  and  120  feet,  and  sometimes  150 
feet.    It  is  a  native  of  Italy  on  the  banks  of  the  Po.  and  also 
of  Persia  and  the  Himalaya.     It  was  introduced  from  Italy 
into  Britain  about  the  year  1758,  and  is  now  very  generally 
diffused,  some  parts  of  the  country  exhibiting  magnificent 
specimens.    The  wood  of  the  Lombardy  is  inferior  to  that  of 
the  black  poplar  and  the  black  Italian  poplar.   It  is  used  for 
making  packing-cases,  rafters,  small  beams,  studs,  boards, 
&c.    But  the  great  use  of  the  tree  in  this  country  is  in 
ornamental  planting,  and  for  this  purpose  its  spiry  straight 
form  adapts  it  exceedingly  well  as  a  contrast  to  the  round- 
headed  trees   that  are  so  numerous.      It  is  well  adapted 
for   growing  in  villages,  towns,  and   near  houses,  as  the 
branches,  not  being  horizontal  like  most  other  trees,  will 
not  interfere  with  the  walls  nor  obstruct  the  entrance  of 
light  through  windows.     In  ornamental  planting,  it  may  be 
placed  near  bridges,   viaducts,  rows  of  houses,  and  long 
uuildings,  as  the  perpendicular  lines  formed  by  the  tree  re- 
lieve the  horizontal  lines  of  the  building.   It  requires  a  good 
soil,  but  will  not  even  then  grow  well  unless  near  water. 

Ihpulus  balsamifera,  balsam-bearing  poplar,  or  Tacama- 
hac  tree:  leaves  ovate-oblong,  quite  smooth,  with  fine 
glandular  serratures,  deep  green  above,  almost  white  but 
smooth  underneath.  Sometimes  2  glands  at  the  apex  of  the 
petiole.  Buds  covered,  in  the  spring,  with  an  abundance  of 
frat^rant,  viscid,  balsamic  juice.  It  is  a  native  of  North 
America,  Da-uria,  and  the  Altai,  and  attains  a  height  of  80 
feet.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  balsamic  secretion,  which  was 
formerly  collected  in  Canada  in  shells,  and,  under  the  name 
of  baume/ocot,  was  sent  in  considerable  quantities  to  various 
parts  of  North  America.  In  Siberia  a  tincture  is  prepared 
from  the  buds,  which  is  said  to  be  antiscorbutic.  But  in 
Europe  the  principal  use  of  the  Tacamahac  and  its  varieties, 
of  which  there  are  several  from  various  districts,  is  in  orna- 
mental planting,  for  which  it  may  be  used  instead  of  the 
Lombardy  poplar. 

P.  betult/olia,  heterophylla,  angulata,  and  candicans, 
American  species,  have  also  been  cultivated  in  this  country, 
and  deserve  a  place  in  all  collections  of  these  plants. 

SALICIN,  a  neutral  principle  obtained  from  several 
species  of  salix:  it  is  white,  crystallizes  in  scales,  inodorous, 
very  bitter,  fusible  below  212°,  and  does  not  lose  water  at 
392^  It  is  much  more  soluble  in  hot  water  than  in  cold; 
it  is  dissolved  by  alcohol,  but  is  insoluble  in  asther  and  vo- 
latile oils. 

According  to  Piria,  anhydrous  salicin  is  composed  of— 
Hydrogen      .     .       5 '79  or  24  equivalents. 
Carbon      .      .      .     60 '  25   „    42  „ 

Oxygen     •     .     .     33"96   „     9  „ 

100* 
In  its  crystalline  state  it  contains  two  equivalents  of  water. 
When  treated  with  very  dilute  and  hot  hydrochloric  or  sul- 

{)huric  acid,  a  resinous  substance  is  formed,  to  which  Piria 
las  given  the  name  of  salicetin  ;  it  rises  to  the  surface  of 
the  li(juid  as  it  forms,  and  is  of  a  white  or  yellowish  colour: 
it  differs  in  properties  and  composition  from  salicin. 
By  the  action  of  oxidizing  agents  salicin  is  converted  into 


saHeyle^  which  baa  not  been  obtained  \u  «  wpanie  «2a'r 
but  is  capable  of  combining,  hke  a  sinnple  sub»(an(v  % , . 
different  bodies.  When  hydrate  of  sahcyle  i^  jjcaie .  v  ;< 
potaah,  an  acid  is  formed,  which  is  separable  ffx)m  the  uv\. 
by  means  of  stronger  acids,  and  being  but  slif^btly  n  ..  , 
in  water,  it  is  precipitated  in  crystals  resembling  Uu  r 
acid  in  appearance.  Salicin  possesses  tonic  properiK%  ?»• 
logons  to  those  of  disulphate  of  quina.  and  it  is  stat^.-^i  i  be 
less  liable  to  irritate  the  stomach. 
SALICI'NIJS.  [Salicackje.] 
SALICOQUES.  [Shrimps.] 
SALICO'RNIA  (from  boI^  salt,  and  comu,  a  bom,  ir.  re- 
ference to  the  taste  and  form  of  the  plant),  the  sjsit'n.,  c 
name  of  the  Glassworts,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging' : .  .r,t 
natural  order  Chenopodiaceas.  They  are  charactcnM  .  s\ 
a  single,  turbinate,  fleshy,  ob'scurely-lobed  perianth;  W-  '; 
stamens ;  short  style ;  bi-trifid  stigmas ;  fruit  a  utru  !o  v  !.i 
a  single  seed.  They  are  mostly  weeds  inhabiting  ti><>.>t  ^ .; 
districts  on  the  coasts  of  the  ^forth  of  Europe,  Africa. .  •' 
America.  S.  herbacea^  jointed  glasswort^is  a  comnxu. ;  .\, 
in  the  salt  marshes  and  on  the  banks  of  salt  rivers  in  (>ri%t 
Britain.  It  is  known  by  its  herbaceous  stem,  co^]]1rt•^t-. 
and  notched  articulations  somewliat  thickened  u{>«:  «, 
and  cylindrical  spikes  shghtly  tapering  at  the extrtin  -v 
This,  and  many  other  species  belonging  to  the  (^nus  umt' 
the  other  genera  of  the  same  natural  family,  yield  a  n.^ .; 
quantity  of  soda,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  vhtch  i  •. 
are  collected  on  the  coasts  of  the  South  of  £uro]X!  am  '.  • 
North  of  Africa.  This  species  is  often  eaten  aft  a  ^a  >i  ; 
pickle  under  the  name  of  samphire,  but  is  a  difTerent  p.  \ 
from  the  true  samphire  {Crithmum  maritimtwiu  vtl.  .  j 
found  on  the  cliffs  at  Dover,  and  has  been  immorlal-M  i  i) 
Shakspere.  The  only  other  British  species  is  »9.  ru//  ..' 
which  by  some  botanists  is  considered  a  variety  of  tin-  lu: 
with  a  creeping  stem.  S./rutieota,  shrubby  joint  id  ;':  *• 
wort,  is  a  doubtful  native  of  Great  Britain,  but  grows  1..::  ij 
in  the  South  of  Europe  and  in  North  America,  aii'l  i^  (.^  . 
for  the  same  purposes  as  the  above.  The  species  nf  :  ,i. 
genus  are  rather  numerous,  but  most  of  them  posH'^^ ;: 
perties  in  common  with  the  foregoing. 

Some  of  the  species  are  very  common  on  the  Cornmar '.. 
coast,  whence  Dr.  Roxburgh,  in  his*  Flora  Indica,  rv  •:• 
mends  the  manufactui-e  of  alkali,  which,  from  the  ch-^t. 
ness  of  labour,  he  conceives  might  be  made  there  st  >•  .>f 
a  rate  as  to  admit  of  its  being  profitably  sent  to  Eu;  ,* 
[Salsola.] 

SALIENT,  a  term  applied  to  an  angle  which  present*  '4 
point  to  the  outside  of  the  figure,  as  opposed  to  re  enii-r  » 
or  re-entrant,  which  is  applied  to  an  angle  pre>euti].:  '-' 
point  to  the  inside  of  the  figure.  These  terms  nrc  u- 
quently  used  in  fortification,  and  seldom  in  geometry. 

SALIE'RI,  ANTONIO,  a  composer  of  great  emu-  . 
in  his  day,  was  born  at  Legnano,  in  the  Venetian  terr* 
in  1 750.     When  only  fifteen  years  of  age  he  lost  hi»  u    r 
a  respectable  merchant,  and  then  immediately  detem: 
to  make  music,  which  he  had  studied  only  as  an  accum^ . 
ment,  his  profession.    His  first  master  was  Giovanni  T^* 
cetti,  and  his  next  Leopold  Gasmann.     The  latter  t.x  ^ 
pupil   to   Vienna,  where    he    made   the    acquaint.;: 
Gluck,  who,  at  that  time  declining  in  health,  enin  • 
Salieri  with  the  ch&rge  of  composing  Z^s  DanaiiU'^.  *•    - 
the  great  German  master  had  engaged  to  produce  t\>;   . 
Academie  Roy  ale  de  Musique.    It  was  performed  wi . 
most  brilliant  success  in  raris,  and  not  only  made  ii<^  - 
putation  of  the  author,  but  added  nearly  20,000  Ux:  ^ 
his   fortune.      He   afterwards   brought   out,   at    d  v 
theatres,  many  operas,  among  which  his  Tararf,o'^  ^' 
Roi  d'Ormus,  and  La  Grotta  di  Trqfonio,  were  ibt  u  -: 
popular,  and  are  now  best  known.     He  died  at  Vienr  .>. . 
1823.     Salieri  was  a  kind  of  rival  of  Mozart,  and,  ^t- 
to  relate,  his  music  was  much  preferred  by  the  C'l.:  «  ' 
fashionable  circles  of  Vienna  to  that  of  the  greater:  .  *- 
matic  composer  that  then  or  has  ever  since  lived. 
SALIES.    [Pyrenees,  Basses.] 
SALIFEROUS  SYSTEM.     In  geology,  the  ser.s  .' 
calcareous,  argillaceous,  and  sandy  strata,  locall)  a\i '    • 
quently  productive  of  rock  salt  or  brine  springs,  and  of  g.«  y-  •  < 
is  thus  designated.    The  equivalent  terms  are.  New  H  • 
System,  from  the  prevalence  of  a  particular  colour   ' 
sandstones  and  clays;  and  Poicilitio  System,  from  '•'>'  *>* 
nous  colours  of  the  rocks.    The  term  saliferous  is  fonr- 
the  same  model  as  carboniferous,  oolitic,  &c.,  salt  bem.:  -< 
oharacteristio  portion  of  its  component  masses.    ^**'*  ^ 
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hf  dtseovering  that  Ibnhim  Ben  Salili,  the  consiii  of  the 
khalif,  \vhom  Jabril  Ben  Bacbtishua  had  pronounced  te  be 
dead,  was  only  apparentlv  so,*  of  which  event  the  same 
author  gives  a  curious  and  circumstantial  account.  It  ap- 
pears that  he  first  went  alone  into  the  room  where  Ibrahim 
fay,  and  immediately  there  was  '  heard  a  sound  as  of  one 
striking  the  body  with  the  palm  of  the  hand.'  Then  the 
khalif  and  some  others  were  admitted,  and  in  order  to  prove 
that  Ibrahim  was  alive, '  Salih  took  out  a  needle  that  he  had 
with  him,  and  thrust  it  in  between  the  nail  and  the  tiesh  of 
the  thumb  of  his  left  hand,  when  he  immediately  plucked 
away  his  hand  and  drew  it  towards  his  body.'  He  then 
ordered  that  his  burial  clothes  should  be  taken  off  him,  and 
that  he  should  be  washed  till  the  scent  of  the  hanutt  was 
removed ;  after  which  he  called  for  some  kundus,  and  blew 
some  of  it  up  his  nose.  In  about  ten  minutes  his  body 
began  to  move ;  then  he  sneezed,  and  sat  up  in  his  bed, 
supposing  that  he  had  been  asleep,  and  complaining  only 
that  he  had  been  bitten  by  a  dog  in  the  thumb,  and  that  he 
still  felt  the  pain,  at  the  same  time  showing  the  thumb  into 
which  Salih  had  thrust  the  needle.  Ibrahim  lived  a  long 
time  after  this  circumstance,  and  married  the  Princess  Alab- 
basah,  daughter  of  Almahadi,  and  obtained  the  government 
of  Egypt  and  Palestine,  and  died  in  Egypt. 

With  respect  to  the  kundus,  we  are  told  in  the  '  Kamus ' 
that '  it  is  the  root  of  a  plant  which  is  yellow  inside  and 
black  out.  It  operates  as  an  emetic  and  a  purging  medicine, 
and  clears  away  the  ringworm.  When  it  is  reduced  to 
powder  and  blown  up  the  nose,  it  causes  sneezing  and  en- 
lightens the  weary  eyes,  and  stops  blindness.'  See  Avicenna 
(uanon,  lib.  ii.,  tract  2,  cap.  137,  p.  280,  ed.  Venet.  1564), 
where  a  description  of  its  medical  properties  is  given.  Spren- 
gel  iComment,  in  Diotcnr,  de  Mater.  Med.,  lib.  ii.,  cap.  192) 
supposes  it  to  be  the  same  as  the  Greek  vrpSvBiov,  on  which 
there  is  a  chapter  in  Dioscorides  {loco  ciL),  and  which  he 
identifies  with  the  '  Saponaria  ofiicinalis,'  or  soapwort. 

S  A'LII  were  twelve  priests  of  Mars  Gradivus,  who  formed 
an  ecclesiastical  collegium  or  corporation  at  Rome.  They 
were  chosen  from  the  patricians,  and  established  by  Numa 
to  take  care  of  the  twelve  ancilia,  or  sacred  shields  of  Mars. 
The  original  ancile  was  said  to  have  been  found  in  the 

Eslace  of  Numa,  and  was  supposed  to  have  fallen  from 
eaven.  To  secure  its  preservation,  Numa  commanded  the 
armourer  Mamurius  Veturius  to  make  eleven  other  shields 
exactly  like  it ;  and  the  twelve  were  deposited  in  the  temple 
of  Mars  on  the  Palatine  hill,  and  committed  to  the  care  of 
the  Sahi.  (liv.,  i.  20 ;  Dionys.,  ii.  70,  71 ;  Cic,  Rep.,  ii.  14; 
Ovid,  FasLt  iii.  387;  Festus,  s.  v.  Mam.  Vet) 

On  the  calends  of  March,  and  on  several  successive  days, 
the  feast  of  Mars  was  celebrated  by  the  Salii,  on  which  occa- 
sion they  carried  the  shields  through  the  city  dressed  in  their 
oflloial  garments,  which  consisted  of  an  embroidered  tunic 
with  a  brazen  belt,  the  trabea,  and  the  apex,  or  conical  cap, 
with  a  sword  by  their  side,  and  a  spear  or  staff  in  their  right 
hand.  They  at  the  same  time  performed  a  dance,  and  sung 
hymns  or  songs  called  Axamenta  (Festus,  «.  v.)  in  honour 
of  Mamurius  Veturius,  and  all  the  celestial  deities,  with 
the  exception  of  Venus.  (Macrob.,  Sat,,  i.  12;  Virg.,  ^n., 
viii.  286  ;  Varro,  De  Ling,  Lat,,  vii.  26,  ed.  Miiller.)  These 
songs  were  in  later  times  scarcely  understood  even  by  the 
priests  themselves.  (Quint,  i.  6.  p.  54,  Bipont. ;  Hon,  Ep., 
ii.  ],  86.)  At  this  festival  the  Salii  were  accustomed  to  par- 
take of  an  entertainment  in  the  temple  of  Mars,  which  was 
proverbial  for  its  magnificence  and  excellence.  {SueX.,Claud,, 
33 ;  Cic.  ad.Att.,  v.  9 ;  Hor.,  Carm,,  u  37,)  There  was  a 
magister  at  the  head  of  the  collegium. 

Another  corporation  of  Salii,  also  consisting  of  twelve 
members  chosen  from  the  patricians,  was  established  by 
Tuilus  Hostilius  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow  which  he  made  in  a 
war  with  the  Sabincs.  These  Salii  were  also  called  CoUini  or 
Agonenses,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  Salii  established 
by  Numa,  who  were  sumamed  Palatini.  (Dionys.,  ii.  70 ; 
iii.  32;  V^irro,  De  Ling.  Lat.,  vi.  14;  Gotlling,  Geschichte 
der  Romieehen  iS/aa/^v^i/aMun^,  p.  192  ;  Ambrosch,  Sti^ 
dien  und  Andeutungen  im  Gebiet  dee  aUrbmischen  Bodens, 
p.  1 43,  8cc. ;  Dictionary  of  Greek  a$ui  Roman  Antiquities, 
article  Aneile.) 

SAU'NAS,  FRANCISCUS,  a  profoundly  learned  mu- 
sioal  theorist,  was  bom  in  1613,  at  Burgos,  the  capiUl  of 
Old  Castile,  of  which  city  his  fkther  was  qunstor  or  trea- 

^lUocef,  o««  lb«  note  on  Rhaict.  p.  445. 
I  DUB*  of  everj  JOad  of  fcvnt  Uwt  ii  miied  for  ctoad  bodiM.* 


surer.  Blind  from  hit  birth,  he  had  recounc  to  tha  atody  of 
music,  an  art  to  which  his  deprivation  naturally  led  k.m. 
In  ihis  his  progress  was,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases»  rapid,  an'l 
he  became  a  superior  organist.  While  yet  a  boy  he  « u 
instructed  in  Latin  by  a  young  woman  famous  for  h«rr 
knowledge  of  that  language,  his  success  in  which  l«t 
to  his  being  entered  at  the  university  of  Salamanca,  vhe^e 
he  applied  most  assiduously  to  the  Greek  language,  as  w  cil 
as  to  philosophy,  and  then  commenced  reading  the  Gr(.«-w 
authors  on  the  science  of  music,  with  whose  writings  he 
made  himself  thoroughly  acquainted,  commenting  on  tbeu 
in  an  equally  learned  and  ingenious  manner,  and  correct,  n^ 
errors  not  before  detected,  but  seen  and  admitted  on  h^ 
pointing  them  out  in  his  great  work,  *  De  Musica,'  &c«  a 
treatise  in  seven  books,  published  at  Salamanca  in  16  7:. 
The  first  book  of  this  is  on  musical  ratios ;  the  seeond,  on 
musical  intervals;  the  third  is  a  elear  dcscriptioii  of  iIm 
various  antient  genera ;  and  the  fourth  is  on  the  diapav  ri 
and  octave,  and  on  the  doctrines  of  Pythagoras,  AristoxrrA  us 
Ptolemy,  &c.  The  remaining  three  books  chiolly  relate  !) 
rhythm  and  the  feet  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  veraif&catii  ^n. 

Salinas  died,  according  to  Tliuanas,in  1590.  Ho  mu 
highly  esteemed  by  pope  Paul  IV^  who  created  hitn  abU>( 
of  St.  Pancratio,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  A  full  »r>«i 
clear  analysis  of  his  work  is  given  by  Sir  John  Hsuku^ 
{History  qf  Music,  iii.  123) ;  to  which  Dr.  Boroev  hii 
made  some  interesting  additions  in  the  third  volunae  (p^g« 
290)  of  his  History. 

SAL1NS.    [Jura,  Department.] 

SALISBURY,  or  NEW  SARUM.  a  city  in  Wilts>*ti^ 
locally  in  the  hundred  of  Underditch,  but  having  scfiarr  « 
jurisdiction,  85  miles  from  the  General  Post-oflSce,  Lond«.i). 
by  railroad  to  Basingstoke,  and  from  thence  by  Overton  si.<: 
Andover. 

This    city  had  its  origin  in   the    thirteenth    centur; 
The  bishop  and  canons  of  the  cathedral,  which  fia.v  il>  •* 
within  the  fortifications  of  Old  Sarum  [SARnic].  bein;r    ^ 
posed  to  injury  from  the  captains  of  that  fortress,  m    h 
whom  they  were  at  feud,  determined  to  remove  tbcir  chui'-: 
to  another  site ;  and  Herbert  Pauper  or  Poore,  who  hchl  t  ^  • 
see,  having  obtained  an  indulgence  from  the  jiopc,  dete  r 
mined  on  commencing  a  new  church  4)n  the  lands  belong  i^« 
to  the  see  on  the  site  of  the  present  cathedral  (a.d.  1*2::  > 
The  inhabitants  of  Old  Sarum   being  attached    to   the:* 
bishops  and  clergy,  determined  on  removing  also,  and  tl.*r 
the  city  of  New  Sarum  or  Salisbury  rose  into  exist cncc    A 
charter  granted  by  Heniy  III.,  making  it  *a  free  ciiy/  &•% 
giving  to  the  inhabitants  a  fair  and  a  market,  contribntrrJ  •■> 
its  prosperity,  and  in  the  succeeding  reigns  several  par'<' 
ments  were  held  here.   It  was  fortified  by  a  wall  and  ditr 
and  the  erection  of  a  bridge  over  the  Avon  at  Hartib.  .i 
brought  the  great  western  road  (which  had  previoosly  (a>-. . 
through  Old  Sarum)  through  this  town.    Salisbury' was  i.  .• 
place  of  rendezvous  for  Richard  III.'s  army  on  occasim.  i 
the  duke  of  Buckingham's  rebellion;  and  that  nobleii. 
was  brought  here  and  beheaded  in  the  market-place,  \  x 
1483.     During  the  protectorate  of  Cromwell  (a.d.   U'i 
Salisbury  was  occupied  by  a  band  of  200  royalist  insurg*  • 
under  Sir  Joseph  Wagstnffe,  who  had  come  over  from  • ' 
Continent,  Penruddock,  Grove,  Jones,  and  other  gentltrr.} 
of  Wiltshire,  who  seized  the  sheriff  and  judges  then  hoJJ  t 
the  assizes,  and  proclaimed  Charles  II.  king.    The  r>  -  z 
was  speedily  put  down ;  and  the  leaders,  except  Wagstif-. 
who  escaped,  wero  executed. 

The  city,  before  the  late  alteration  in  its  boundane«.  '^ 
cupied  part  of  a  peninsula  formed  by  the  river  Avon  or  t: 
west  and  south,  and  by  the  river  Bourne  on  the  oast.     V* 
village  of  Fisherton  Anger,  now  included  in  the  munK  r  • 
and  parliamentary  limits,  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  A\<  -. 
at  the  junction  with  that  river  of  the  united  stream  t»f  t  f 
Wily  and  tbe  Nadder,  which  meet  at  Bemerton.  two  m    • 
west  of  their  junction  with  the  Avon.    The  principal  t-  : 
of  the  city  lies  immediately  to  the  north  of  tl«e  extcr^  * 
cathedral  close,  and  comprehends  the  three  parishes  of  > 
Edmuud,  St. Thomas, and  St  Martin:  it  consists  of  >ef.  *■ 
streets  regularly  laid  out  at  right  angles  to  each  or    - 
Most  of  the  houses  are  of  brick,  of  comparatively  iuoc-*-i 
erection,  and  several  of  them   of  handsome   appeann-- 
The  paving  and  lighting  of  the  town   have  been  mu  : 
improved  of  late  years;  and  the  principal  streets  bait  i 
stream  of  water  from  the  rivers  conducted  through  ti^  - 
by  canals  lined  with  brick.     Fisherton  Anger  is  on  t.« 
road  to  Bath.    South  of  the  Avon  is  the  suburban  vilUcf 
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by  the  duet  of  the  submaxillary,  into  which  seyerai  of  its 
ducts  open ;  others  have  their  orifices  on  the  surface  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  by  the  side  of  the  freenum 
lingusB,  and  further  outwards.  Besides  these  larger  glands 
there  are  a  vast  number  more  which  secrete  saliva,  and 
which  are  situated  in  the  substance  of  the  lips  and  cheeks 
immediately  beneath  their  mucous  membrane,  on  whose 
surface  their  ducts  open.  Indeed  the  whole  interior  of  the 
lips  and  cheeks  is  lined  by  a  congeries  of  small  glands, 
wnich  in  structure  closely  resemble  the  salivary,  and  pro- 
bably do  not  differ  from  them  in  function. 

The  saliva  which  is  secreted  by  these  glands,  according  to 
the  general  laws  of  secretion  [Gland;  Secretion],  is, 
when  not  mixed  with  air,  a  transparent,  rather  viscid  fluid, 
which  is  usually  weakly  alkaline,  but  during' the  mastication 
of  food  is  often  slightly  acid.  It  is  composed  of  a  sreat  pro- 
portion of  water,  mixed  with  portions  of  the  epitbelium  of 
the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  mouth,  and  holding  in 
solution  about  seven  parts  in  one  thousand  of  albumen,  sali- 
vine  (a  principle  almost  peculiar  to  itself ),  and  other  animal 
matters,  together  with  the  saline  substances  found  in  the 
blood,  and  a  very  minute  quantity  of  sulpho-cyanide  of 
potassium. 

The  purpose  served  by  the  saliva  seems  to  be  the  soften- 
ing of  the  food,  with  which  it  is  intimately  mixed  in  mas- 
tication. Whether  it  is  of  any  further  use  in  digestion  than 
thus  to  fit  solid  food  to  pass  along  the  oesophagus  without 
pain,  is  at  present  uncertain.  But  for  this  purpose  it  is 
absolutely  necessary ;  and  glands  for  its  formation  exist  in 
all  classes  of  animals  from  the  insects  upwards  (with  the 
exception  of  fish),  and  even  in  many  that  are  lower  in  the 
animal  kingdom  than  the  insects.  In  all  these  it  appears  to 
serve  the  same  purpose ;  the  peculiar  properties  ascribed  to 
the  saliva  of  some  animals  being  for  the  most  part  drawn 
from  erroneous  observations.  The  poison  of  venomous 
snakes,  for  example,  is  secreted  by  glands  quite  distinct  from 
those  which  form  their  saliva ;  the  saliva  of  the  toad  is  per- 
fectly harmless ;  and  that  of  rabid  animals  is  probably  not 
more  poisonous  than  the  other  fluids  of  their  bodies;  only 
under  ordinary  circumstances  it  alone  is  inserted  into  the 
wounded  part.' 

The  quantity  of  saliva  secreted^when  the  mouth  is  at  rest 
is  only  sufficient  to  keep  its  internal  membrane  moist  and 
slippery.  When,  however,  the  jaws  are  actively  moved,  and 
especially  during  feeding,  or  even  at  the  thought  of  a  meal 
or  of  certain  kinds  of  palatable  food,  the  quantity  is  greatly 
increased.  During  the  twenty-four  bours  it  is  probable  that 
from  sixty  to  ninety  grains  of  saliva  are  secreted  by  one 
parotid  gland  (Mitscherlich),  and  the  quantity  produced  by 
all  the  salivary  glands  of  an  adult  man  together  may  there- 
fore be  estimated  at  from  four  to  five  hundred  grains. 

With  the  exception  of  the  parotid,  which  is  often  the  seat 
of  inflammation  [Mumps],  abcess,  and  malignant  disease 
[Parotid  Gland],  the  salivary  glands  are  remarkably  little 
obnoxious  to  disorder.  The  most  common  affection  is  an 
accidental  closure  of  their  ducts  by  calculous  matter  or 
otherwise,  when  small  cysts  similar  to  those  called  Ranulee 
[Ranula]  form.  These  are  often  met  with  about  the  lips ; 
they  rarely  need  surgical  treatment,  but  when  they  do,  that 
adapted  to  ranula  may  be  employed.  The  only  other  affec- 
tion worth  noticing  is  treated  of  in  the  following  article. 

SALIVATION,  or  PTYALISM,  is  a  superabundant 
secretion  of  saliva.  This  sometimes  occurs  as  an  idiopathic 
disease,  originating  without  any  evident  cause.  Dr.  Chris- 
tison  {Treatise  on  Poisons)  has  collected  several  such  cases, 
in  some  of  which  the  quantity  of  saliva  discharged  amounted 
to  three  or  more  pints  daily.  Irritation  of  the  salivary 
glands,  aciompanied  with  profuse  secretion,  is  also  an  occa- 
sional attendant  on  common  inflammations  of  the  throat 
and  mouth,  and  on  those  that  accompany  eruptive  diseases, 
especially  small-pox.  But  far  more  frequently  salivation  is 
the  effect  of  medicines  or  poisons.  Some  preparations  of 
gold,  copper,  antimony,  and  iodine,  croton  oil,  digitalis,  and 
even  opium,  are  apt  to  produce  it ;  and  it  is  almost  a  con- 
stant effect  of  the  long-continued  or  copious  administration 
of  mercury. 

The  quantity  of  mercury  required  to  produce  salivation 
varies  greatly  in  different  persons.  In  some,  two  or  three 
grains  of  calomel  are  sufficient ;  but  by  other  persons  such 
large  quantities  may  be  taken  with  impunity,  that  they 
appear  insusceptible  of  its  action.  No  general  rule  there- 
fore respecting  the  quantity  of  mercury  that  may  be  safely 
given  to  any  one  can  be  made ;  but  in  no  case  can  there  be 


safety  without  caution  and  careAil  watching  of  the  ciferts 
produced  by  it. 

Salivation  from  the  use  of  mercury  is  distingutsbed  frjZ'^ 
that  which  arises  from  other  causes,  by  its  being  preo«:il''I 
by  a  peculiar  brassv  taste  in  the  mouth,  faster  of  the  bn-a  . 
and  tenderness,  redness,  and  sponginest  of  the  gums.  Tut  t 
are  soon  followed  by  the  increased  flow  of  aaliva,  ai;«l  .f 
mercury  be  still  taken,  or  if  the  quantity  already  taken  ^  ^4 
very  large,  they  increase ;  the  whole  mouth,  tongue,  U  «f. 
and  throat  become  swollen  and  tender,  and  tueers  si..: 
sloughs  quickly  form  on  the  mucous  membrane.  In  ex- 
treme cases  the  mouth  and  cheeks  and  throat  become  ex- 
tensively gangrenous,  the  teeth  fall  out,  the  guma  swell  .j} 
as  they  do  in  scurvy,  the  jaws  are  affected  with  necrosis,  a:. : 
by  the  spreading  of  the  disease  to  important  parts  it  ua'« 
prove  fatal ;  or  the  patient  may  die  exhausted  by  the  \  - 
fuse  discharge  of  saliva,  or  by  the  peculiar  nervous  a:.: 
other  constitutional  disturbances  that  often  acoompau}  1.1. 
poisonous  influence  of  mercury.    [Mxrcury.] 

The  best  treatment  of  mercurial  salivation  is  exposure  :./ 
cool  pure  air,  a  nutritious  diet,  and  mild  purgatives,  i» or- 
gies of  chloride  of  soda  are  useful  in  correcting  the  fostur  f 
the  breath ;  and  honey,  or  the  Mei  BoraciSt  may  be  eppi  •  -1 
to  the  smaller  ulcers  in  the  mouth.  The  more  exten*^^  i- 
ulcerations  and  the  gangrene  can  be  treated  only  by  main- 
taining  the  patient's  strength  by  tonics  and  stimulants,  I'l  : 
by  the  usual  local  applications  to  such  diseaaet.  The  1  \  * 
pathio  kinds  of  salivation  usually  require  only  cool  air  ai. •: 
gently  reducing  measures. 

SALIX  (Latin,  scdiXt  a  willow),  the  name  of  a  genus  .  f 
plants,  which,  in  conjunction  with  Populus  [Salicacl  ^  . 
constitutes  the  natural  order  Salicaceee.  In  many  re»(v«t« 
this  is  one  of  the  most  important  genera  of  plants:  ttie  n 
piditv  of  their  growth,  the  toughness  and  lightness  of  tit-  r 
wood,  and  their  uses  in  medicine  and  the  arts,  have  cuu<^-; 
them  to  be  extensively  cultivated.  But  although  Urs:*  ^ 
cultivated  and  well  known  in  most  parts  of  the  world,  \Ut 
botanical  arrangement  of  these  plants  presents  consideral.* 
difficulties,  and  few  genera  have  had  more  time  and  lab  •  :r 
spent  upon  them  than  Salix;  and  up  to  the  present  tn..- 
the  most  able  botanists  differ  as  to  the  real  nature  of  ma:.* 
species  or  varieties. 

The  genus  Salix  is  known  by  possessing  dicecious  flowi-i  • 
catkins  many-flowered,  imbricated,  composed  of  a  h\x\^i 
flowered  flexible  bract.      The  barren  flowers  have  a  »nul. 
lateral  abrupt  gland,  sometimes  double;  filaments  I,  ^,  . 
5,  or  more,  longer  than  the  bract,  and  in  some  parti)  n. '. 
biued;  2  lobed  anthers,  opening  longitudinally.    The  fcit 
flowers  with  a  nectariferous  gland;  ovate,  1-celled,  mai* 
seeded  ovary;   nermanent  terminal  style,  with  2  sti^..   - 
which  are  notched  and  obtuse  or  cloven  acute,  and  »|k  < . 
ing;  ovate  capsule  composed  of  2  revolute  concave  t.*!'- 
and  one  cell;  numerous  minute  oval  seeds,  tufted  with  t   \ 
simple,  upright  hairs.     The  willows  are  chiefly  natf^t« 
the  colder  parts  of  the  temperate  regions  of  the  north '-. 
hemisphere.     5.  herbacea  and  S,  arctica  are  found  ncux' 
the  pole  than  any  other  woody  plants.     5.  Babyloniox  .« 1 
native  of  China,  Japan,  Armenia,  and  the  north  of  M^*.* 
Of  all  the  species  enumerated,  only  17  are  extra-Eurup..- 

The  willow  was  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romao^ ;   ^ 
fact  little  has  been  added  to  our  knowledge  of  the  propert- ^ 
and  uses  of  these  plants  since  their  time.    On  acoi»an' 
the  flexible  nature  of  their  shoots  and  the  toughness  of  tl  *  ' 
woody  fibre,  they  have  always  been  used  as  maicnaU 
making  baskets,  hoops,  crates,  &c.,  and  for  ihese  purv  <"  • 
great  quantities  are  cultivated  in  this  and  other  cvuntri'- 
The  bark  is  made  use  of  in  the  north  of  Europe  for  » 
purpose  of  forming  mats  in  the  same  manner  as  ihe  ba-\ 
the  common  linden-tree.     In   Tartary  the  woudy  flbn   .• 
macerated  and  separated,  and  then  spun  into  threads  ^r 
which  cloth  is  woven.    Willows  are  much  used  in  the  *.  1 
nufacture  of  charcoal ;  and  it  has  been  proved  that  v  '    • 
charcoal  is  superior  to  that  procured  from  the  wo^d  uf  u^  < 
other  trees  for  the  preparation  of  gunpowder.     The  bai  k 
all  the  willows  contains  the  tanning  principle,  and,  ace  .  . 
ing  to  Sir  H.  Davy,  some  of  the  species,  e&peciall}  5.  /  *>' 
selliatio^  S.  alba,  and  &\  purpurea,  contain  as  much  a>  • 
oak  itself.      From  tbe  bark  of  some  is  obtained  a  vc^tu^  t 
principle  called  salicin,  which  acts  upon  the  system"  m     t 
same  manner  as  quinine,  and  is  used  for  the  same  purpv  ^.  . 
The  willow  is  considered  as  the  emblem  of  despairing  U^- 
It  is  often  lissociated  with  the  yew  and  the  eypma  in  L^r 
churchyard. 
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fbliage.  Hie  bark  ia  mncli  used  for  tanning,  and  the  wood 
is  used  for  making  implements  of  husbandry.  It  is  also 
grown  for  hoop -making,  and  in  medicine  the  bark  is  some- 
times used  as  a  substitute  for  cinchona. 

Osiers. 

The  species  of  Salix  called  mostly  by  this  name  belong  to 
Borrer's  group  Viminales,  which  are  described  as  trees  of  a 
more  or  less  considerable  size  with  long  pliant  branches 
aud  lanceolate  leaves ;  ovaries  nearly  sessile,  hairy  or  silky ; 
iheir  styles  elongated ;  their  stigmas  linear,  mostly  entire. 
Any  willow  however  that  has  long  pliant  twiggy  branches 
and  is  grown  on  this  account  is  called  an  Osier. 

Salix  viminalis,  common  osier :  leaves  linear^lanceolate, 
obscurely  crenate.  white,  and  silky  beneath ;  stipules  very 
smalU  sublanceolate,  branches  straight  and  twiggy ;  ovary 
upon  very  short  stalks,  lanceolate ;  style  elongated ;  stigmas 
long,  linear,  mostly  entire.  This  is  the  species  that  is  used 
for  the  various  kinds  of  basket-work,  bands,  &c.,  and  for 
this  purpose  is  largely  cultivated  in  this  country. 

Salix  siipularis,  auricled  osier :  leaves  lanceolate, 
pointed,  sligntly  wavy,  obscurely  crenate,  soft  and  nearly 
naked  above,  white  and  downy  beneath ;  stipules  half-heart 
shaped,  stalked,  very  large ;  gland  cylindrical ;  ovary  ovate, 
nearly  sessile,  stigmas  linear,  undivided.  It  is  a  native  of 
Bngland,  and  may  be  employed  for  the  same  purposes  as 
S.  viminalis,  but  is  inferior  to  that  species. 

Salix  incana,  hoary  osier :  leaves  linear-lanceolate,  den- 
ticulated, covered  on  the  under  surface  with  a  hoary  tomen- 
tum ;  catkins  arched,  slender,  almost  sessile,  subtended  at 
the  base  with  small  leaves ;  capsule  ovate-lanceolate,  gla- 
brous, stalked ;  the  stalk  twice  the  length  of  the  gland ;  style 
elongated ;  stigmas  bifid ;  bracteas  sub-glabrous,  ciliate, 
with  short  hairs.  This  species  is  found  wild  in  the  lower 
Alpine  valleys,  on  the  Pyrenees,  Cevennes,  Alps  of  Dau- 

Shiny,   Switzerland,  Tyrol,   Austria,  and  Carpathia.      Its 
istinct  character  renders  it  au  interesting  species  to  the 
botanist. 

Willows. 
Amongst  these  we  shall  include  a  few  species  useful  in 
the  arts  and  medicine,  belonging  to  the  various  groups  into 
which  Koch  and  Borrer  have  distributed   the  species  of 
Salix. 

Salix  Busselliana,  Russell  or  Bedford  willow:  leaves 
lanceolate,  tapering  at  each  end,  serrated  throughout,  very 
glabrous;  foot-stalks  glandular  or  leafy;  ovary  tapering, 
•talked,  longer  than  the  bractesB;  style  as  lung  as  the 
Btigmas.  A  native  of  Britain,  growing  in  marshy  woods, 
osier-grounds,  &c.  This  tree  was  first  brought  into  notice 
by  the  late  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  has  on  that  account 
received  its  present  name.  The  best  history  of  it  is  to  be 
found  in  the  introduction  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  splendid 
work  on  willows,  the  Salictum  Woburnense.  It  was  a  tree 
of  this  species  that  was  a  favourite  with  Dr.  Johnson  at 
Lichfield,  and  hence  called  Johnson's  willow.  It  was 
lately  destroyed  by  a  hurricane,  having  attained  a  height  of 
60  feet  and  a  girth  of  1 3  feet.  The  growth  of  this  species  is 
very  rapid,  and  as  it  may  be  extensively  used  for  poles,  &c., 
it  ia  a  profitable  tree  for  growing  in  plantations.  Its  bark 
ia  said  to  contain  as  much  tannin  as  the  oak.  The  medical 
properties  attributed  to  the  bark  of  £•.  fragilis  belong  pro- 
perly to  thia  apeciea.    It  acts  as  an  astringent  and  tonic. 

Salix  alba,  common  white  willow :  leaves  elliptical-lan- 
Molate,  pointed,  aercated,  silky  on  both  sides ;  lower  serra- 
turea  glandular;  atamena  hairy;  ovary  smooth,  almoat 
aeaailu;  stigmas  deeply  cloven;  acalea  notched.  It  is  a 
native  of  most  countries  of  Europe,  and  is  more  extensively 
planted  as  a  timber-tree  than  any  other  species.  It  grows 
rapidly,  attaining  a  height  of  30  feet  in  10  or  12  years. 
Hundreds  of  miles  of  road  between  Moacow  and  the  Aus- 
trian frontier  are  planted  with  this  tree.  The  bark  is  used 
in  tiiu  north  of  Europe  both  for  tanning  and  dyeing.  The 
W(mmI  is  very  useful,  and  ia  employed  for  making  the  handles 
of  sit  fturts  of  instruments,  in  turnery,  millwork,  coopery, 
wuttiliur-boarding,  &o.  Willow  hats  and  bonnets  are  made 
from  ihu  shavings  of  this  willow.  The  bark  may  be  used 
ill  medicine  instead  of  S.  Rutselliana,  but  it  is  not  so  valu- 
able. It  iii  frequently  called  the  '  Huntingdon  Willow,' 
and  under  that  name  is  recommended  by  Gilpin  and  others 
as  iiM  ornamental  tree. 

Huiix  liahylonica,  the  weeping  willow:   leaves  lanceo- 

ImIu  uruintnale,  finely  serrated,  glabrous,  glaucous  beneath ; 

4uiikMi»  protruded  at  the  same  time  with  the  leaves;  ovary 

1,  Mtsiitt,  glabrous.    Thia,  the  most  favourite  speciea  of 


the  genua,  ia  a  native  of  Aaia,  on  the  banka  of  tbeBimhratcs 
near  Babylon,  whence  its  name;  also  of  China,  of  £•;> .  t, 
and  other  parts  of  North  Afirica.  It  is  said  that  this  wum  « 
was  introduced  into  England  by  the  poet  Pope,  who,  be.r.r 
with  I^y  Suffolk  when  she  received  apaivd  bom  S\^iii 
bound  with  withea,  which  appeared  alive,  took  one,  j-  -i 
planted  it  in  hia  garden,  which  grew  up,  and  afterwards  i*-:- 
came  so  well  known  as  Pope's  willow  at  Twickenham.  Jt 
is  however  more  probable  that  it  was  introduced  b>  ti.> 
botanist  Tournefort  into  Europe.  Thia  tree  is  increaMu^.? 
cultivated  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent.  It  is  ci.  • 
of  the  greatest  favourites  in  China,  as  might  be  inferred  fr  m 
its  constant  introduction  into  Chinese  pictures.  Grown  ^ 
on  the  banks  of  its  native  Euphrates,  it  was  the  willow  oo 
which  the  weeping  daughters  of  Zion  '  hanged  thetr  har|r«  * 
(PscUms,  cxxxvii.) 

Salix  pentofidra,  sweet  bay-leaved  willow:  atamens  3: 
leaves  elliptico-lanceolate,  acuminate,  serrated  with  glan<i% 
glabrous,  with  several  glands  at  the  base;  ovarv  lance<i»)au, 
glabrous,  nearly  sessile ;  style  email ;  atigmas  bifid.  It  ,% 
one  of  the  latest  flowering  willows,  not  expanding  its  flov  i  n 
till  the  beginning  of  June.  The  flowers  are  very  fragra:.:. 
especially  when  bruised,  resembling  in  some  meaaure  f'  • 
sweet  bay  (Laurus  nobilis),  hence  its  name.  It  Is  one  of 
the  most  desirable  speciea  for  planting  in  shrubberies,  on  ac- 
count of  its  late  flowers,  its  deep  green  almost  eveigrc'n 
leaves,  its  powerful  fragrance,  and  compact  growth.  It 
may  be  used  for  basket-work.  Nees  von  Esenbeck  prvfirv 
its  bark  as  a  medicine  to  that  of  any  other  species,  on  a  ^- 
count  of  its  aroma. 

Salix  purpurea,  purple  willow :  branches  trailing,  decum  • 
bent ;  leavea  partly  opposite,  obovate-laneeolate,  serrated,  x*- 1 
smooth,  narrow  at  the  baae;  atamen  I ;  atigmas  very  iU>r 
ovate,  nearly  sessile.    It  is  a  native  of  Britain,  and  is  a  sh  r .  i 
2  or  3  feet  high.    It  is  characterised  by  the  elegant  slemU  r- 
ness  of  its  twigs  and  the  redness  of  itscatkina,  which  iiiat>'% 
it  desirable  for  the  shrubbery.    Of  all  the  willows  it  f  •  - 
sesses  the  largest  amount  of  bitter  principle  in  ita  bark,  a-  •. 
on  this  account  has  been  recommended  uir  medicinal  u>-.* 

Salix  vitellina,  the  yellow  willow :  leaves  lanceolate  v  i  i 
glandular  serratures,  acuminate,  more  or  leas  silky  benei  .. 
often  so  above;  ovaries  lanceolate,  sessile,  glabrous;  *u. 
short;  stigmas  bipartile ;  scales  lanceolate.  It  is  a  nat^* . 
of  Great  Britain  in  hedges,  osier-grounds,  and  other  pi..i^  ^ 
As  an  ornamental  tree,  it  is  very  striking,  both  among  o  t  -• 
green  and  deciduous  shrubs,  on  account  of  its  bark  posse-  *- 
ing  conspicuous  colours. 

Among  these  we  have  not  referred  to  the  following  Br  i*  ^l 
species,  which  will  be  found  fit  for  timber  growth,  as  t^-  . 
attain  a  height  of  30  or  40  feet  in  20  years: — S.  trian-'  i. 
long-leaved  triandrous  willow ;  S.  Meyeriana^  Hever's  ^  U 
low ;  S.  Amygdalina*  almond-leaved  willow ;  uid  ^.  .;.*^- 
minata,  long-leaved  willow. 

SALIX,  Medical  Properties  of.  The  barks  of  sever  1 
species  of  willow  have  been  long  celebrated  for  their  astr  -- 
gent  and  antifebrile  qualities;  but  from  the  great  difllc. .  ^ 
of  determining  the  species,  it  is  not  ascertained  which  K    . 
is  entitled  to  the  preference.    The  Salix  Rusiellianaapt--    ^ 
to  possess  the  greatest  quantity  of  tannin  ;  but  the  piVL.    - 
principle  termed  salicin  seems  to  exist  in  the  larger  |  -. 
portion  in  the  S.  Helix,  or  Rose  Willow ;  while  the  S.   •.- 
tandra,  L.  (sen  Lauresa,  s.  Laureolse,  the  sweet  or  bay-l*  w* 
willow)  possesses,  both  in  its  bark  and  leavea,  the  Ur^ .  >. 
amount  of  bitterness  and  resin,  and  a  most  balaamic  c*  r. 
The  barks  of  S.  alba.  S.  fragilis,  and  S.  caprea  are  »  - 
gathered,  often  indiscriminately.      Whichever    species   u 
selected,  the  bark  should  be  stripped  in  spring  from  orani*-  ^ 
not  less  than  three  years  or  more  than  six  years  old,  ^ 
from  trees  growing  in  moist  rather  than  swampy  places. 
should  be  carefully  dried  in  the  shade.    The  fresh  bark  *   < 
a  faint  odour  somewhat  resembling  bitter  almonds;    :. 
dried  bark  is  devoid  of  odour.    The  taste  ia  at  first  mui 
ginous,  afterwards  bitter  and  astringent.    The  6e^T\>f 
astringency  may  bo  easily  tested  by  adding  to  a  dcr«»«-. 
of  the  bark  a  solution  of  gelatine.    Tincture  of  nut-v    • 
does  not  affect  it.    ( Davy's  Agricult.  ChenuMtry^  d.  B3.  fo ^ . 
edit.)     According  to  the  analysis  of  Pelletier  and  Caw n:    . 
the  bark  of  S.  alba  contains  a  green  fatty  matter  aimiW  ( 
that  of  Cinchona,  a  yellow  slightly  bitter  oolouring^matur. 
tannin,  resinous  extract,  gum,  wax,  woody  fibre,  and  . 
acid,  which  with  magnesia  forms  a  salt  easily  soluble    i 
water  and  alcohol.    Since  these  analyse^  aalieiA  liaa  br.^ 
found. 
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BALLUSTIUS,  a  Platonic  philosopher,  vbo  lived  m  the 
fourth  century  of  the  Christian  eara.  He  wrote  a  work  in 
Greek,  *  On  the  (Sods  and  the  World,'  which  was  originally 
published  by  Leo  AUatius,  Rome,  1638,  12mo.  The  best 
edition  of  this  work  is  by  Orelli,  Zurich,  1821,  8vo.  It  has 
been  translated  into  French  by  Formey,  BerU  1 748,  8vo., 
and  into  German,  by  Schulthess,  Zurich,  1779,  8vo. 

SALM.  As  far  back  as  the  tenth  century,  there  have 
been  in  Germany  two  counties  bearing  the  name  of  Salm : 
the  county  of  Ober-Salm  (with  the  rank  of  a  principality)  in 
the  Vosges  mountains,  between  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  in  the 
circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine ;  and  the  county  of  Nieder-Salm, 
in  the  Ardennes,  between  the  duchy  of  Luxemburg  and  the 
bishopric  of  Li^ge,  which  subsequently  made  part  of  the 
circle  of  Burgundy.  It  would  be  equally  tedious  and  use- 
less to  trace  the  division  of  the  family  of  the  counts  of  Salm 
into  different  branches,  and  the  various  changes  of  territory 
during  a  period  of  eight  centuries.  The  two  principal  lines, 
subdivided  into  several  branches,  subsisted  till  the  French 
revolution,  during  which  their  territories  were  annexed  to 
France,  and  in  the  sequel  other  possessions  were  assigned 
them  from  the  secularizations  on  the  east  of  the  Rhine.  At 
present,  the  elder  line  is  divided  into  three  branches : — 

1.  Salm-Salm,  which  possesses  revenues  firom  estates  in 
Brabant  and  Holland,  to  the  amount  of  600,000  florins. 

2,  Salm-Kyrberg,  whose  revenues  may  amount  to  180,000 
or  200,000  florins.  3,  Salm-Horstmar,  which,  after  various 
changes  during  the  French  revolution,  v^as  placed,  with  the 
rank  of  a  principality,  under  Prussia,  from  which  it  receives 
a  perpetual  annuity  of  20,000  dollars,  as  an  indemnity  for 
the  cession  of  the  judicial  and  civil  administration.  The 
second  line  is  that  of  Salm-Reifferscheid,  divided  into  the 
four  branches  of  1,  Salm-Reifferscbeid-Kramtheim ;  2,  Salm- 
Reifferscheid-Raitz ;  3,  Salm-Reifferscheid-Hamspach ;  and 
4,  Salm-Reifierscheid-Dyk.  Some  ofthese  are  called  princes, 
and  others  counts;  they  are  all  mediatised,  that  is,  they 
have  lost  the  exercise  of  their  right  as  sovereigns,  which 
is  transferred  to  the  members  of  ^e  German  confederation 
in  whose  dominions  their  possessions  are. 

SALMA'SIUS,  CLAU'DIUS,  the  Latinized  form  of 
his  real  name  CLAUDE  D£  S  AUMAISK,  was  born  near 
S^mur  in  Auxois,  in  the  year  1588  or  1596,  more  probably 
the  latter.  His  father,  who  was  a  member  of  the  parlia- 
ment of  Burgundy,  was  a  person  of  considerable  learning; 
he  translated  the  work  or  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  into 
French  verse,  Paris,  1597,  12mo.  Young  Salmasius  was 
educated  at  home  by  his  father,  and  is  said  to  have  made 
such  astonishing  progress  in  his  studies  as  to  be  able  to  read 
Pindar  at  ten  years  of  age,  and  to  write  Greek  and  Latin 
verses  with  fluency  and  correctness.  At  the  age  of  sixteen 
he  was  sent  to  Paris  to  prosecute  his  studies,  where  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  Casaubon,  by  whose  influence  he  was 
induced,  contrary  to  the  wish  of  his  father,  to  embrace  the 
Reformed  faith.  From  Paris  he  went  to  Heidelberg,  where 
he  made  a  formal  renunciation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  re- 
ligion, in  which  he  had  been  educated.  At  Heidelberg  he 
obtained  the  friendship  of  the  jurist  Denys  Godefroy  and 
of  Gruter,  who  appreciated  his  talents,  and  recommended 
him  to  the  notice  of  all  the  great  literary  men  in  Germany. 
During  his  stay  in  this  city,  he  prosecuted  his  studies  with 
the  greatest  perseverance,  and  perused  not  only  the  Greek 
and  Latin  writers  which  were  then  published,  but  also  nu- 
merous others,  which  existed  in  manuscript  in  the  uni- 
versity library.  He  devoted  the  whole  of  every  third  night 
entirely  to  study,  till  at  length  his  excessive  application  oc- 
casioned a  long  and  serious  attack  of  illness.  About  this 
time  (1608)  his  first  publication  appeared,  which  was  an 
edition  of  a  treatise  in  Greek  by  Nilus,  archbishop  of  Thes- 
salonica,  on  the  primacy  of  the  pope,  and  also  of  another 
work  on  the  same  subject,  by  a  monk  of  the  name  of  Bar- 
laam,  both  of  which  were  accompanied  with  a  Latin  version 
and  a  few  notes.  He  published  soon  afterwards  an  edition 
of  Florus,  Par.,  1609,  8vo.,  which  he  dedicated  to  Gruter. 
After  spending  three  years  in  Germany,  he  returned  to 
France,  and  shortly  after  his  return  published  a  short 
treatise  '  De  Suburbicariis  Regionibus  et  Ecclesiis,'  in  oppo- 
sition  to  Sirmondus.  In  1620  he  published  his  edition  of 
the  'HistorioD  Augustce  Scriptores  Sex,'  fol.,  which  Casau- 
bon, shortly  before  his  death,  had  intended  to  edit  as  a 
sequel  to  his  edition  of  Suetonius.  The  commentary  of 
Salmasius  on  these  writers  is  full  of  valuable  information, 
and  may  still  be  consulted  with  profit.  In  1 622  Salmasius 
published  his  edition  of  TertuUian's  work  *  De  Pallio/  with 


a  commentary,  in  which  he  treats  ^  great  length  of  the 
different  garments  worn  by  the  antients* 

In   the  following  year  (1623)   Salmasms  marrivd  il.t 
daughter  of  Mercier,  who  was  a  person  of  elevated  nnk.  4.  <. 
is  frequently  mentioned  by  his  son-in-law  in  t«nss  of  t:  t 
highest  praise  both  for  his  learning  and  talents.     From  i  i 
time  of  his  marriage  Salmasius  resided  for  many  year*  in  t  i 
neighbourhood  of  Paris,  chiefly  engaged  in  the  prepar^i  > . 
of  his  great  work,  which  was  published  at  Paris  in  K.; ».  . 
vols,  fol.,  under  the  title  of '  Plinianse  Exercitationes  lu  i  . 
Julii  Solini  Polyhistora,'  and  reprinted  at  Leyden  in  i«.  ^,. 
with  an  appendix  entitled  *De  Homonymis  Hyles  luu.-v 
Exercitationes,  necnon  de  Manna  et  Saccharo.'  The  tri-i:  ^• 
of  Solinus  [SoLiNus]  was  evidently  selected  by  Saluiu>..* 
on  account  of  its  treating  of  so  many  various  subject*  m  u: 
tiquity,  and  thus  enabling  him  to  discuss  without  the  tii>ut  - 
of  systematic  arrangement  almost  any  subject  which  . 
chose.    It  is  a  work  of  astonishing  erudition ;  not  on  U  c    > 
it  embrace  questions  connected  with  Greek  and  Roman  \.  • 
tory,  geography,  and  arcbseology,  but  it  also  treats  at  er  . 
length  of  the  plants,  herbs,  and  minerals  known  Ur  the  ^:> 
tients.    In  order  to  qualify  himself  more  completely  for  v 
work,  Salmasius  studied  the  Hebrew,  Persian,  and  Ar<i' 
languages,  with  which  he  shows  an  extensive  acquaintatu.. 
The  work  is  however  written  in  a  very  confused  manrir  . 
and  embraces  too  many  subjects  to  be  thoroughly  treate^i  u 
by  one  ihan.    In   this,  as  well  as  in  most  of  his  otl.<  : 
writings,  Salmasius   frequently  shows  great  carelesfut^* 
in  the  statement  of  facts,  combined  with  much  arrogx.  t 
and  pretension. 

Upon  the  publication  of  this  work  the  reputation  of  S..- 
masius  reached  its  greatest  height.  He  was  aolicitcd  it 
various  princes  and  states  to  settle  in  their  dominions.  Ii'< 
was  invited  by  the  Venetians,  by  the  university  of  Oxf^.  •. 
and  even  by  the  pope ;  but  he  declined  all  these  in  vita  ti  :.?. 
and  at  length  settled  at  Leyden  in  1632,  where  he  recvi\  -i 
a  public  salary,  but  did  not  discharge  any  duties  as  \\  - 
fessor. 

Upon  the  death  of  his  father  in  1640,  Salmaaiua  returr..  i 
to  France  to  settle  his  father's  affairs ;  and  while  then 
Richelieu  pressed  him  to  remain  in  his  native  countr;.  i .  1 
also  offered  him  a  very  large  pension  if  be  would  write  l.* 
Life.    After  the  death  of  Richelieu,  Masarin  renewed  t 
offers  of  Richelieu,  but  Salmasius  resisted  all  their  soh^ .  .- 
tions,  and  returned  to  Leyden,  where  he  remained  till  {•>;  . 
when  he  went  to  Sweden  to  pay  a  visit  to  Queen  Chr^^i.-. 
who  had  written  him  the  most  pressing  invitation,  and  . 
said  she  could  not  live  happy  without  him.    The  cliniat«-  . 
Sweden  however  did  not  agree  with  him,  and  he  acconlu. 
returned  in  the  following  year. 

After  the  death  of  Charles  I.  of  England,  Salmasius  v  . 
employed  by  Charles  IL,  who  was  then  in  Holland,  to  « .  f 
a  defence  of  his  father  and  of  monarchy,  and  which  Iw  ».- 
cordingly  did,  and  published  under  the  title  of  *  Deku* 
Regia  pro  Carolo  I.,'  1649 ;  to  which  Milton  replied  ii-  t  - 
'  Defensio  pro  Populo  Anglicano.*  [Milton.I  Salman. >.» 
prepared  a  reply  to  Milton,  but  did  not  livedo  finish  it.  U  • 
died  in  September,  1 653. 

In  addition  to  the  works  which  have  been  mentioneJ   r 
the  course  oftliis  article,  Salmasius  also  wrote  and  ctlii>  . 
the  following  works:  '  De  Usuris,'  Leyd*,  1638»  hvo,  '  !» 
Modo  Usurarum,'  Leyd.,  1639,  8vo. ; '  Dissertalio  de  Fcrr.i   • 
Trapezitico,  in  tres  Ubros  divisa.'  Leyd.,  1640 ;  *  Nota^ 
Pervigilium  Veneris,'  Leyd.,  1638,  Time;   Coninie&ta.r. ^* 
in  Simplicii  Enchiridion  Epicteti,'  Leyd.,  1640.  4lo. ;  *  I. 
terpretatio  Hippocratei  Aphorismi  de  Calculo,'  Leyd.,  \( 
8vo. ;    '  De   Hellenistica  Com  men  tar  i  us  Controvefsiam    • 
Lingua  Hellenistica  decidens,  et   plenissime    pertrac:  ..> 
Origines  et  Dialectos  Graeca)  Lim^u®/  Leyd.,  1646,  ?\  i 
'  Observationes  in  Jus  Atticum  et  Uomauum,*  Leyd«,  P' 
8vo.    A  collection  of  Salmasius's  Letters  was  publshcRl  .  • 
Antony  Clement  after  his  death,  to  which  his  Liie  is  |cv- 
fixed,  Leyd.,  1656. 

SALMON,  NATHANIEL,  the  son  of  the  Rcr.  Th  a--- 
Salmon,  was  admitted  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambt   :. 
in  1690.  He  entered  into  holy  orders,  and  obtained  a  curz.  . 
in  Hertfordshire,  but  abandoned  the  cleriosl  profes^a  ci 
that  of  medicine,  in  the  practice  of  which,  and  in  the  »: . 
of  antiquities,  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life.    He  t*  .  . 
on  the  2nd  of  April,  1742. 

His  principal  works  are:  'A  Sur\'ey  of  the  Rotnan  >'  - 
tions  in  Britain  according  to  the  Roman  Itinenrv/  tr. 
8vo.;  'A  Survey  of  the  Roman  Stations  in  the  iijiU-  .. 
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flsh.  These  I  also  trantferred  to  a  pond  prepared  for  the  pnr- 
pof«»  and  by  the  end  of  April  thev  too  assumed  the  cha- 
racters  of  the  salmon-fry ;  tne  bars  beooming  overlaid  by  the 
new  silvery  scales,  which  parrs  of  two  years  old  invariably 
assume  before  departing  towards  the  tea.  From  these  ex- 
periments I  had  no  doubt  that  the  larger  parrs  observable 
in  rivers  in  autumn«  winter,  and  early  spring,  were  in  realitj 
the  actual  salmon- fry  advancing  to  the  condution  ^  thetr 
second  yeart  and  that  the  smaller  summer  parrs  (called,  in 
Dumfriesshire,  May  parrs)  were  the  same  species,  but 
younger  as  individuals,  and  only  entering  upon  their  second 
year.  This  then  I  conceived  to  be  the  detection  of  the  main 
error  of  preceding  observers,  who  had  uniformly  alleged 
that  Balmon*fry  attain  a  sixe  of  six  or  eight  inches  in  as 
many  weeks,  and  after  the  lapse  of  this  brief  period  take 
their  departure  to  the  sea.  It  is  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  two-year-old  parr  assumes  the  aspect  of  the  kalmon-fry 
that  has  led  to  this  false  conclusion ;  and  superficial  or  hasty 
observers,  taking  cognisance,  1st,  of  the  hatching  of  the  ova 
in  early  spring,  and  2ndly,  of  the  seaward  emigration  of  smolls 
soon  afterwaras,  have  imagined  these  two  facts  to  take  place  in 
immediate  or  speedy  succession.'  The  author  next  proceeds 
with  the  history  of  the  young  salmon  during  its  early  stages 
up  to  the  time  of  its  becoming  what  is  termed  the  May  or 
summer  parr,  and  then  gives  ue  results  of  his  various  ex- 
periments on  the  ova  of  tne  salmon,  undertaken  with  a  view 
to  prove  the  identity  of  these  two  fish.  Having  procured 
the  eggs  of  the  salmon*  he  placed  them  in  a  pond  made  for 
the  purpose,  and  succeeded  in  rearing  them.  'On  its  first 
exclusion  the  little  flsh  has  a  very  singular  appearance. 
The  head  is  large  in  proportion  to  the  body,  which  is  ex- 
fseedingly  small,  about  five-eighths  of  an  inch  in  length,  of 
a  pole  blue  or  peach-blossom  colour.  But  the  moat  singu- 
lar part  of  the  fish  is  the  conical  bag-like  appendage  which 
adheres  by  its  base  to  the  abdomen.  This  Ing  is  about  two- 
eighths  of  an  inch  in  length,  of  a  beautiful  transparent  red, 
very  much  resembling  a  light-red  currant ;  and  in  conse- 
quence of  its  colour,  may  be  seen  at  the  bottom  of  the  water 
when  the  fish  itself  can  with  difiiculty  be  perceived.  The 
body  also  presents  another  singular  appearance,  namely,  a 
fin  or  fringe,  resembling  that  of  the  tail  of  the  tadpole, 
which  runs  from  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins  to  the  termination 
of  the  tail,  and  is  slightly  indented.  This  little  fish  does 
not  leave  the  gravel  immediately  after  its  exclusion  from 
the  egg,  but  remains  for  several  weeks  beneath  it  with  the 
hag  attached,  and  containing  a  supply  of  nourishment,  on 
the  same  principle,  no  doubt,  as  the  umbilical  vessel  is 
known  to  nourish  other  embryo  animals  By  the  end  of 
fifty  days,  or  the  30th  of  May,  the  bag  eontracted  and  dis- 
appeared. The  fin  or  tadpole-like  fringe  also  disappeared 
by  dividing  itself  into  the  dqrsal,  adipose,  and  anal  fins,  all 
of  which  then  became  perfectly  developed.  The  little  trans- 
verse bars,  which  fi>r  a  period  of  two  years  (as  I  have  al- 
ready sliown )  characterixe  it  as  the  parr,  also  made  their  ap- 
pearance. Tlius  from  the  10th  of  January  to  the  end  of  May, 
a  period  of  upwards  of  140  days  was  required  to  perfect  this 
little  fish,  which  even  then  measured  little  more  than  one 
inch  in  length,  and  corresponded  in  all  respects  with  those 
on  which  I  had  formeriy  experimented,  as  well  as  with  such 
as  existed  at  that  same  time  in  great  numbers  in  the  na- 
tural streama/  More  experiments  were  aAerwards  made, 
with  still  greater  precaution,  by  Mr.  Shaw,  and  the  same 
conclusions  were  arrived  at. 

The  salmon  has  been  known  to  attain  upwards  of  eighty 
pounds  weight,  but  a  salmon  of  half  that  sixe  is  considered 
a  fine  fish :  *  the  largest  known,  as  &r  as  I  am  aware,'  ob- 
serves Mr.  Yarrell,  *  came  into  the  poasession  of  Mr.  Groves, 
the  fishmonger  of  Bond  Street,  about  the  season  1821. 
This  salmon,  a  female,  weighed  eighty-three  pounds;  was  a 
abort  fish  for  the  weight,  but  of  very  unusual  thickness  and 
depth.  When  cut  up^  the  flesh  was  fine  in  colour,  and 
proved  of  exoellent  quality.' 
Salmon  have  been  kept  in  fresh-water  lakes  and  other 
eeea  of  water  having  no  outlet  to  the  sea;  these  fiUi 
>wever.  though  of  tolmble  ^ood  eolour  and  flavour,  did 
not  obtain  the  sixe  of  those  which  visited  the  sea  annually. 
They  are  caught  by  neU  of  various  kinds,  whieh  ara  de- 
scribed in  Mr.  YarreU*s '  History  of  British  Fishes.'  where 
there  wfll  ahM  be  found  an  aooount  of  the  various  other 
British  species  of  Saimo,  The  following  are  the  principal 
genera  of  the  Saimomid^:'^ 

Genus  (3liiii#nif.— Of  this  genus  tne  common   smelt 
(OsMentf  eperlamye)  affords  a  fiunUiar  oarnpla.    The 
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smelts  differ  firom  the  species  of  Seine  fai 
ranges  of  teeth  in  each  pwtine  bonob  hut  there  are  only  a 
few  in  front  of  the  vomer:  they  have  eight  branehiostegoos 
rays ;  the  ventral  fin  is  on  a  line  with  the  anterior  doraaL 
They  are  taken  in  theses,  and  at  the  mouths  of  great  nvers. 
Mr.  Yarrell,  in  the  supplement  to  his  vdumas  on  British 
fishes,  describes  a  new  species  of  the  present  geous,  which 
he  names  the  Hebridal  Smelt  iOementt  HebridicuM\  a 
name  suggested  by  the  locality  in  which  the  apecimen  was 
found. 

Genus  MaUoiuip  Cuvier.— This  genus  is  founded  -on  a 
single  species,  the  Salmo  Qrwniandieue  of  Bloch,  a  smalt 
fish  employed  as  a  bait  in  the  cod  fisheries:  its  teeth  ai« 
dense,  like  the  pile  on  velvet,  in  both  jaws,  as  well  as  tlie 
palate  and  tongue;  the  branchioategous  rays  are  eight  ta 
number;  the  £)d^  is  elongated  and  covered  with  small 
scales ;  the  anterior  dorsal  and  ventrals  are  situated  rather 
behind  the  middle  of  the  body ;  tlie  pectorals  are  large  and 
rounded,  and  almost  meet  beneath. 

Genus  TTtymallue,  Cuvier.^Of  this  genus  the  Grayling 
(7*Ayiiiai/ii#  vulgarii)  is  the  tvpe.  This  fish  is  common  m 
some  of  our  streams,  but  is  a  local  species ;  it  diflets  diicfly 
from  the  t routs  or  salmons  in  having  the  mouth  less  deeply 
cleft,  the  orifice  square,  the  anterior  dorsal  very  high,  and 
the  scales  larger. 

Genus  Coregomu^  Cuvier.— Here  the  teeth  are  very 
Fmall,  and  the  species  are  often  edentate ;  the  scales  aiw 
very  large,  and  the  first  dorsal  is  not  so  long  aa  it  is  high 
in  front.  Numerous  species  of  this  genus  are  found  m 
Europe.  The  Gwvniad  {Coregonue  /era,  Yarrell)  and  the 
Vendace  (C  Wiuughbiu  Jardine)  afford  British  examples 
of  the  genus.  *  The  Gwyniad  of  Wales.'  says  Mr.  Yarrell. 
'was  formerly  very  numerous  in  liyn  Tegid  (Fair  l^kci 
at  Bala,  until  the  year  1803.  when  pike  were  pot  iiito  thr 
lake,  which  have  very  much  reduced  their  numberm.*  It  u 
very  numerous  in  UUwater  and  other  large  lakes  in  Cum- 
berland. 

.  The  Vendace  was  originally  described  bv  Sir  William 
Jardine,  in  the  third  volume  of  tho  "Bdinburgb  Joonal 
of  Natural  and  Geographical  Science.'  This  author  euo- 
sidered  the  fish  in  question  as  very  closely  allied  to  the 
Salmo  albuia  of  Linnssus,  but  the  difficulty  of  determining 
this  point  has  induced  him  to  apply  to  it  the  name  of  our 
distinguished  naturalist  It  is  only  known  to  inhabit  the 
looks  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lochmaben  in  Damfhea- 
shire. 

Crenus  Argentina,  Linnmus. — But  one  speeies  {Argem^ 
tina  »phyr€ena,  Linn.)  of  this  genus  is  known,  aa  inhahit- 
ant  of  the  Mediterranean.  This  fish  has  the  mouth  Imrt- 
xontally  depressed ;  the  tongue  is  armed,  as  in  the  troats 
and  smelts,  with  strong  curved  teeth;  in  front  of  the  vo- 
mer is  a  transverse  range  of  little  teeth ;  the  hnuiehioete- 
gous  rays  sre  six  in  number ;  the  air-bladder  is  very  tiiM>k« 
and  loaded  with  that  silvery  substanee  which  ia  itsed  m 
colouring  artificial  pearls. 

Genus  Oinnaia,  Cuvie  .^These  are  Salwwmdm  with  tor 
same  general  form  and  small  mouth,  as  observed  in  the 
Graylings,  but  differ  in  the  number  of  the  bruichioatcfoas 
raya. 

Genus  Anoitomue  of  Cuvier  differs  ehiefly  from  the  last 
in  having  the  lower  jaw  turned  up  in  front  of  the  upper 
one,  and  gibbous,  so  that  the  little  mouth  appeara  like  a 
vertical  slit  at  the  end  of  the  mosxle.  The  species  iahaba 
the  rivers  of  South  America. 

The  genus  GaeieropUeiue  of  Btoeh  also  has  the  opettuig 
of  the  mouth  directed  upwards,  but  the  abdomen  ts  com- 
pressed and  prominent;  the  ventrals  are  veiy  small  and  tae 
back ;  the  first  dorsal  fin  is  situated  over  the  anal,  which  m 
long;  in  the  upper  jaw  are  conical  teeth,  and  an  the  lowvr 
the  teeth  are  sharp  and  denticulated. 

The  apecies  of  the  next  genus,  Seraeolmo,  are  rsttarka- 
ble  for  the  short,  hif  h,  and  compreased  form  of  the  body, 
which  is  furnished  with  small  sealea ;  their  teeth  aiw  almrp. 
of  a  triangular  form,  and  denUculaied ;  there  is  uften  aa 
adpressed  spine  in  front  of  the  dorsal  fin.  They  inhabit  the 
rivers  of  SEouth  Americs.  To  thMe  may  be  added  the 
genera  Tetragonopterue  of  Artedi,  Chaieeme,  Myieiea,  Hy 
droeyon,  Citharinu$,  Sawrue.  Seopelme,  and  A^tepm  ^f 
Cuvier,  end  Siemopteryx  of  Herman* 

SALOMON,  J()HA>^^N-PBTBR«  a  cenpoeer  of  aMtil. 
a  violiniat  of  the  very  highest  rank,  and  a  moat  aeiivw,  c«- 
terprisina  promoter  of  music,  was  bom  at  Bonn,  in  the  year 
1745,  and  educated  for  the  proleasion  of  the  civillaw;  Vut, 
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the  anus  the  aperture  U  traosverse,  wide,  and  fUmithed  with 
a  valvule,  whica  permits  the  entrance  hut  not  the  departure 
of  the  water ;  on  the  Bide  of  the  mouth  it  is  simply  tuhular. 
Muscular  bands  embrace  the  mantle  and  contract  the  body. 
The  animal  moves  in  making  the  water  enter  at  the  pos- 
terior aperture,  which  has  the  valvule,  and  in  forcing  it  to 
go  out  by  that  on  the  side  of  the  mouth,  so  that  it  is  always 
pushed  backwards,  which  caused  many  naturalists,  Cha- 
misso  and  others,  to  take  the  posterior  aperture  for  the  true 
mouth ;  but  it  is  evident  that  it  is  no  reason  for  changing 
the  denominations  of  these  parts  because  an  animal  swims 
on  its  back  (which  the  Biphores  generally  do)  with  the 
head  behind.  Thus  it  was  that  the  organization  of  the  Ptero- 
tracheee  (which  always  swim  with  the  back  downwards,  as 
is  the  case  with  an  infinitv  of  Gsstropods  with  and  without 
shells)  was  mistaken.    The  branchisB  form  a  single  tube  or 
riband  furnished  with  regular  vessels,  placed  scarfwise  in 
the  middle  of  the  tubular  cavity  of  the  mantle,  so  that  the 
water  strikes  it  incessantly  in  traversing  the  cavity.*    The 
heart,  the  viscera,  and  the  liver  are  knotted  into  a  nucleus 
ipetotonnds)  near  the  mouth  and  on  the  side  of  the  back; 
but  the  position  of  the  ovary  varies.    The  mantle  and  its 
envelope  sparkle  in  the  sun  with  iridescent  colours,  and  are 
BO  transparent  that  one  sees  through  them  the  anatomy  of 
the  animal ;  in  many  species  they  are  provided  with  per- 
forated tubercles.    The  animal  has  been  sometimes  seen  to 
go  out  of  its  envelope  without  appearing  to  suffer.    But  one 
of  the  most  curious  phenomena  attending  the  Biphores  is 
that  during  a  long  time  they  remain  united  together,  as  if 
they  were  in  the  ovary,  and  tiius  swim  in  long  chains,  where 
the  individuals  are  disposed  in  different  orders,  but  always 
in  the  same  order  in  each  particular  species.    M.  de  Cha- 
misso  declares  that  he  has  proved  a  fact  still  more  singular, 
namely  that  individuals  which  have  thus  come  forth  from  a 
multiple  ovary  have  not  a  similar  one,  but  produce  only  iso- 
lated individuals  differing  in  form,  which  in  their  turn  yield 
ovaries  similar  to  that  from  which  their  mother  came  rorth, 
so  that  there  is  alternately  a  less  numerous  generation  of 
isolated  individuals,  and  a  numerous  generation  of  aggre- 
gated   individuals.     These   alternate  generations  do  not 
resemble  each  other.    It  is  certain,  continues  Cuvier,  that 
one  observes  in  some  species  small  individuals  adhering  in 
the  interior  of  great  ones  by  a  sort  of  peculiar  sucker,  and 
of  a  different  form  from  those  which  contain  them.  He  adds 
that  these  animals  are  found  abundantly  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  warm  parts  of  the  ocean,  and  that  they  are 
often  endowed  with  phosphorescence.     {Regne  Animal.) 

M.  Rang  (1829)  adopts  the  arrangement  of  M.  de  Blain- 
ville,  but  as  provisional  only,  remarking  that  there  is  the 
greatest  want  of  information  with  regard  to  the  Hetero- 
branchiata,  and  that  it  is  most  difficult  to  procure.  He 
states  that  M.  de  Blainville  is  right  when  he  says  that 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  aperture  is  the  mouth  or  the 
anus,  for,  as  Cuvier  had  demonstrated  in  his  anatomical 
memoir  on  the  Biphores,  the  mouth  and  the  anus  are  very 
small  apertures,  hidden  in  the  bottom  of  a  vast  canal  which 
forms  the  envelope  of  the  animal ;  for  the  rest  M.  Rang  is 
of  opinion  that  the  term  anterior  should  be  applied  to  the 
extremity  where  the  nucleus  is  found,  and  posterior  to  its 
opposite;  he  had  remarked  that  the  animal,  which  generally 
receives  the  water  by  the  posterior  aperture,  can  also  take 
it  in  by  the  anterior  opening.  He  admits  the  division  pro- 
posed by  M.  de  Blainville,  because,  although  it  is  very  true 
that  the  Biphores  unite  either  in  a  linear  or  radiating  direc- 
tion, he  has  satisfied  himself,  after  numerous  observations, 
that  this  disposition  only  takes  place  when  the  animals  are 
young.  But  it  is  not  the  same  with  Pyrosoma;  the  animals 
which  that  form  comprises  are  probably  aggregated  through- 
out life.  M.  Rang  arranges  the  following  genera  under 
this  family : — 

Simple  Salpaceans. 

Genera,  Salpa,  Cuv. ;  TimoriensiSt  Quoy  et  Gaim. ;  Mo- 
nophorus,  Quoy  et  Gaim. ;  Phylliroe,  f  ^ron  et  Lesu. 

Aggregated  Salpaceans. 
Genus,  Pyrosoma^  P6ron. 

The  circulation  of  the  Biphores  formerly  observed  by 

Kuhl  and  Van  Hasselt,  and  since  bv  MM.  Quoy  and  Gai- 

'ppears  to  be  very  singular.  The  current  is  stated  to 

its  direction  periodically;    and,  according  to  the 


lesearelief  of  M.  liilne  Bdwirds,  referred  to  as  inedited  in 
the  last  edition  of  Lamarck  (1840),  the  ease  is  the  saiue 
with  all  the  Tunicaia. 

Salpa. 

M.  de  Blainville  divides  the  genus  into  the  following  sec- 
tions and  subdivisions  :— 

Species  as  it  were  truncated,  without  wxj  prolongati  ^r. 
going  beyond  the  apertures. 

A. 

Recurved  species;  the  two  texminal  orifices  very  a.u  .< 
approximated :  aggregation  ? 

Example,  Salpa polymorf ha,  Quoy  et  Gaim. 


Balp*  polymotpba. 

B. 

Straight  species ;  the  orifices  distant  and  terminal :  ( !'  • 
cartilaginous  envelope  consisting  of  three  pieces ;  aggnv  ** 
tion  linear,  obliaue,  two  and  two. 

Example,  Saipa  vaginata.    Length  two  inches. 

Locality, — Straits  of  Sunda. 

C. 

Straight  species :  the  orifices  distant ;  the  envelope  of  & 
single  piece ;  aggi*egation  circular. 

Exaniple,  SaljM  pinnata.  The  body  is  marked  with  tv  : 
dorsal  lines,  one  yellow,  the  other  white,  and  on  e&cb  %*.  .1 
of  the  belly  is  a  violet  line.  There  is  also  a  variety  with  i  .- 
terrupted  lateral  lines. 

Locality,— The  Mediterranean  Sea. 

Body  pointed  at  one  or  both  extremities,  arising  from  . 
prolongation  reaching  more  or  less  beyond  the  apertures. 

D. 

A  prolongation  at  the  anal  extremity  only;  the  aj-ortr. 
of  the  side  very  small ;  aggregation?    (Genus  Jfono;  h  ,ru^ . 
Quoy  et  Gaim.) 

Example,  Salpa  conica,  Quoy  et  Gaim.  (  Voyage  u 
VUranie), 

£. 

A  prolongation  nearly  of  the  same  sise  at  each  extrea)i'.\  . 
mode  of  aggregation  linear,  oblique,  two  and  two  or  thrl^ 
and  three. 

1.  Prolongation  to  the  left. 
Example,  Salpa  fusi/brmis. 


Salptt  fivdrorroiB. 

2.  Ptolongation  to  the  right. 

Example,  Salpa  Zonaria.     Sheath  flesh-colour;  tooes 
yellow. 

LocaUiy, — ^The  ocean  near  Antigua. 


....  luneesi  ana  caui 

.  Ill  a  note.  Mj-t,   Some  aathort  rtato  that  thU  tube  it  pierced  at  the     Oii^o  ^^t  n»'w^  \ 
Qi\  ihat  H\e  water  travers«i  it;  a  fact  of  which  I  have  In  rain  sought  I  V""y  ©*  uaim.) 

>>*«>^'  I     Example,  Salpa ^roloidea. 


Salpa  Zooaria. 

^  F. 

A  prolongation  at  each  extremity ;  the  anterior  much  th^ 
longest  and  caudiform ;  aggregation  f   (Genus  T^monemstt. 
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laxatton  slow  and  gradual.  Their  substance  was  a  clear 
transparent  jelly,  enclosed  in  a  very  fine  capsule :  at  one  ex- 
tremity was  an  opaque  central  snot  or  globule,  of  a  dull  red 
colour,  from  which  lines  appearea  to  radiate  towards  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  body/  (MS.  note  by  John  Howship, 
Esq.) 

No.  124  presents  a  fine  specimen  of  Salpa  Tileni.    The 
cartilaginous  protuberance  covers  the  stomach  and  liver. 
Upon  the  protuberance  are  many    cartilaginous    spines; 
others  may  be  observed  scattered  over  different  parts  of  the. 
outer  sac. 

In  127,  Salpa  maxima,  the  outer  tunic  is  laid  open,  and 
a  bristle  passed  into  the  stomach. 

In  128  {Salpa  maxima  also)  the  specimen  is  laid  open, 
and  the  stomach,  oblique  intestine,  and  transverse  mus- 
cular bands  are  more  completely  exposed.  {Cat^  part  iv., 
fasc.  i.) 

M.  de  Blainville  is  of  opinion  that  Pyura  MoUntje  forms 
the  passage  between  the  simple  and  the  aggregated  Asci- 
dians. 

SALSETTE.  an  island  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  close  to  the 
west  coast  of  Hindustan,  and  included  in  the  British  presi- 
dency of  Bombay  and  the  province  of  Aurungabad.  It  is  a 
little  to  the  north  of  the  island  of  Bombay,  with  which  it  is 
united  by  a  causeway  which  was  constructed  in  1805.  This 
causeway  is  very  usefiil  to  the  natives  of  Salsette,  who  bring 
vegetables  and  other  produce  by  it  to  the  Bombay  market, 
but  it  is  so  narrow  and  inconvenient  as  to  be  rarely  used  by 
carriages.  Salsette  extends  from  19°  4'  to  19**  17'  N.  lat., 
and  from  72''  50'  to  73**  2'  £.  long.,  with  an  average  length 
of  about  16  miles  and  an  average  breadth  of  about  10;  its 
area  is  therefore  about  160  square  miles. 

The  island  consists  for  the  most  part  of  rocky  hills,  in 
some  parts  of  considerable  elevation,  but  covered  with  un- 
derwood to  their  tops;  the  jungle  in  many  parts  being  very 
thick,  while  in  the  valleys  there  are  groves  of  mangoes  and 
palms,  and  some  fine  timber-trees.  The  tara-palm  and 
cocoa-nut  grow  almost  spontaneously  among  the  jungle, 
bat  some  care  is  bestowed  on  their  cultivation,  though  little 
on  anything  else.  Tliere  are  tigers  in  the  jungle,  and  great 
numbers  of  monkeys  and  jungle-fowl.  The  island  is  said  to 
be  fertile,  and  capable  of  much  improvement,  but  little  has 
been  done  for  it  by  the  British  government,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  an  excellent  road  which  has  been  made  round  it. 
Tannah  and  Gorabunder  are  the  only  towns.  The  latter  is 
little  better  than  a  poor  village,  but  Tannah  is  a  neat  and 
flourishing  town  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  island,  chiefly 
inhabited  by  descendants  of  Portuguese  and  by  Hindus. 
The  Portuguese  are  Roman  Catholics,  and  have  converted 
a  great  number  of  the  Hindus,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
themselves  have  adopted  most  of  the  habits  of  the  Hindus, 
and  have  become  almost  as  dark -coloured.  There  is  a 
small  but  regular  fortress,  and  a  considerable  cantonment  of 
British  troops  at  Tannah.  A  wild  race  of  people  inhabit  the 
hills,  who  are  charcoal-burners.  They  have  no  intercourse 
with  thu  Hindus,  who  inhabit  the  lower  grounds,  but  brin^ 
down  their  charcoal  to  particular  spots,  whence  it  is  carried 
away  by  the  Hindus,  who  deposit  in  its  place  a  settled  pay- 
ment of  rice,  clothing,  iron  tools,  or  other  necessaries. 

The  chief  objects  of  curiosity  in  Salsette  are  the  temple 
caves  of  Kennery,  which  resemble  those  of  Elora,  Elephanta, 
and  Carlee.  [Elora;  Elephanta;  Poonah.]  They  aie 
nutnorous,  but  for  the  most  part  small,  cut  in  two  of  the 
sides  of  a  hill,  at  different  heights,  and  of  various  forms. 
Some  of  the  smaller  ones  seem  as  if  they  had  been  the  resi- 
dences of  monks  or  hermits.  The  largest  cave  is  a  Budd- 
hist temple,  a  rectangle  about  50  feet  long  by  20  wide, 
terminated  by  a  semicircle.  The  entrance  is  formed 
by  a  loftv  portico,  over  which,  but  detached  and  a  little  to 
the  left-nand,  there  is  a  high  octagonal  column,  with  three 
lions  sculptured  on  the  top,  seated  back  to  back.  A  colossal 
statue  of  Buddha,  with  his  hands  raised  in  supplication,  is  on 
the  east  side  of  the  portico.  A  number  of  male  and  female 
figures,  which  seem  to  represent  dancers,  nearly  naked,  but 
not  indecent,  are  carved  above  the  screen  which  separates 
the  vestibule  from  the  temple.  The  temple  is  entered  by  a 
largo  door,  above  which  are  three  windows  contained  in  a 
semicircular  arch.  A  colonnade  of  octagonal  pillars  sur- 
rounds the  temple  on  everv  side  except  the  entrance.  In 
the  centre  of  the  semicircle  a  mass  of  rock  has  been  left, 
cut  in  the  form  of  a  dome,  with  a  sort  of  spreading  orna- 
—  The  top  like  the  capital  of  a  column.  The  ceiling 
>  is  a  semiciroular  arch,  curiously  ornamented 


v;ith  slender  ribs  of  teak-wood,  of  the  tame  curve  at  \\'r 
ceiling,  which  they  seem  to  support;  Ibis  however  is  u  >i 
the  case. 

Sabette  is  supposed  to  contain  about  50,000  inhabit?^ '-. 
who  are  chiefly  occupied  in  fishing,  of  whom  about  l^/. 
are  of  Portuguese  origin.    The  Portuguese  obtained  y  « 
session  of  the  island  in  the  16th  century;  but  it  was  Uk'.< 
from  them  by  the  Mahrattas  in  1750,  and  conquered  fi  •*.< 
the  Mahrattas  by  the  British  in  1774. 

(Heber*s  Narrative  qfa  Journey  through  the  Upper  Pr  *- 
vinces  of  India  in  1824-5.) 

SA'LSOLA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  famil\  « f 
Chenopodiacese,  so  named  from  saUua, '  salt,*  in  con»cq uc  :•  % 
of  many  of  the  species  yielding  kelp  and  barilla.  The  ^i^-.-  > 
are  chiefly  found  on  the  sea-shore  in  temperate  parts  of  *  - 
world,  and  also  in  hot  parts  of  the  world  where  the  ^ji'  .% 
saline  or  there  is  salt  water  in  the  vicinity.  The  |«<»nii«  •• 
characterised  by  having  perfect  flowers;  the  perianth  C*-"- 
cleft,  persistent,  enveloping  the  firuit  with  its -base,  r.- 
crowning  it  with  its  enlarged  scariose  limb;  stamens  fi%*^ 
styles  two ;  embryo  spiral ;  herbs  or  small  shrubs,  smoutii  ^r 
pubescent;  leaves  alternate  or  opposite,  roundish,  aeW  a 
flat ;  flowers  axillary  and  sessile. 

S.  kali,  so  named  from  yielding  barilla  or  kali,  that  its  a>- 
kali,  is  found  on  the  coasts  of  Europe,  and  of  many  fnrtf  f 
the  world,  and  is  one  of  the  species  which  is  burnt  fur  t.c 
purpose  of  yielding  kelp  and  barilla.  S.  sativa  is  a  sfici-t 
found  on  the  southern  coast  of  Spain,  where  some  pain«  -  r* 
taken  to  extend  both  it  and  the  following  species  by  rt.  n- 
vation,  for  the  purpose  of  yielding  barilla  when  burnt : — ^T  ? 
crop  is  cut  in  September,  and  laid  in  small  heaps  to  <!•  \ 
These  heaps  are  collected  and  burned,  forty  or  fiAy  of  the... 
in  a  hole  in  the  ground. 

S.  soda  is  found  on  the  southern  coast  of  Europe,  am!  .i. 
the  north  of  Africa. 

Meret  and  Delens  conceive  that  the  species  which  \  »'  % 
the  soda  of  Alicant  is  a  new  species,  and  not  yet  dcssc- 1^   : 
which  they  propose  calling  S.  beril.    Other  species  are  *- 
scribed  by  Forskol  as  yielding  soda  on  the  coasts  of  i'» 
Red  Sea. 

S.  nudiflora  Dr.  Roxburgh  describes  as  a  native  of  *->.: 
barren  lands  near  the  sea,  where  it  is  gathered  for  fuel  oi  !. 
but  as  the  taste  is  strongly  saline,  it  would  no  doubt  >  • 
good  fossil  alkali,  and  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  tins  y\  »t : 
with  two  Indian  species  of  Salicornia,  might  be  ma<if  .  • 
yield  barilla  sulficient  to  make  soap  and  glass  for  the  «li  ^ 
world. 

8.  indica  is  another  Indian  species,  growing  in  sim  .r 
localities.    The  green  leaves  are  eaten  by  the  natives. 

SALT.    [Soda;  Sodium;  Manurk.] 

SALT  TRADE.    The  principal  part  of  the  aalt  of  Fr  •• 
land  is  made   in  the  valley  of  the  Weaver  in  Chr»!.  .• 
[Cheshire,  vii.,  43.]    When  the  salt  duty  was  rcpciilt-! 
1 824,  there  were  seventy-five  works  where  salt  was  r.  - 
in  a  fossil  state:    thirty-four  were  at  Northwich.  tweni>-  - 
at  Winsford,  three  at  Middlewich,  and  two  at  Nan  twirl.  . 
in  Cheshire;    two  were  at  Shirley  Wich  in  StafforrUti   t 
six  at  Droitwich  in  Gloucestershire ;  and  two  in  Durh-  t 
There  were  at  the  same  time  thirty-five  works  at  which  « 
was  made  by  evaporation  from  sea- water,  twenty-nu.r    . 
which  were  in  Hampshire  and  the  Isle  of  Wight  '  In  n  -  - 
land,  at  the  same  time,  there  were  fifteen  salt-works  >  - 
in  all  of  them  salt  was  made  from  sea-water.    The  rock—: 
is  used  to  strengthen  the  brine  firom  salt-springs,  from  « . 
the  salt  used  for  domestic  purposes  in  England,  and  aU  •  a 
large  portion  of  what  is  exported,  is  produced  by  eraporu* 
The    Cheshire  brine-springs  are   from    twenty    to    f. . 
yards   in   depth,   and  are  very  productive.     [Chesm?  • 
The  process  of  solar  evaporation  is  now  entirely   dt>  >.  . 
Nearly  the  whole  of  the  salt  exported  is  made  in  Clu>>h  -  . 
aiid  is  sent  down  the  river  Weaver,  which  commuuic^   > 
with  the  Mersey,  to  Liverpool.    In  the  years  lb3S-.>-»  . 
the  quantity  of  salt  sent  by  the  Weaver  averaged   4*4... 
tons  for   each    vear.    Mr.  Porter  states  {Ptogre^M  .;/  ..■ 
Nation,  i.  346)  that  by  adding  100,000  tons  for  the  pr^...-  < 
of  other  counties,  and  for  that  part  of  the  Cbc«hLrc  -. 
which  is  not  sent  to.  Liverpool,  *  it  is  probable  that  thv  i 
produre  of  this  mineral  in  England  will  be  very  ntv  •  . 
ascertained.*    It  may  not  therefore  be  far  from  the  trui  .    > 
estimate    the  annual    production  of   suit  in  En^n>:    a; 
500.000  tons.    The  sources  of  supply  are  said  to  be    .-.  *.> 
haustible ;  and  latterly  the  salt-manufacturers  have  %o    .: 
Extended  their  works,  that  the  opening  of  new  inaikc^ 
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ammonia  hydrochloric  acid  fonns  the  salt  called  sal-am- 
moniac ;  but  it  is  questioned  whether  this  is  not  analogous 
to  the  chlorides,  chloride  of  ammonium  being  formed  by  the 
conversion  of  the  ammonia  into  ammonium,  by  the  trans- 
ference of  the  hydrogen  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  am- 
monia, which  is  theoretically  supposed  to  consist  of  one 
equivalent  of  azote  and  four  equivalents  of  hydrogen,  instead 
of  one  equivalent  of  azote  and  three  equivalents  of  hydro- 
gen, which  exist  in  ammonia. 

The  Oxy-salts  form  another  numerous  and  important 
class  of  compounds:  these  are  formed  when  an  oxacid  is 
made  to  combine  with  an  oxidized  base ;  as,  for  example, 
when  sulphuric  acid  unites  with  soda,  the  result  being  sul- 
phate of  soda.  The  sulphates  of  potash,  lime,  magnesia, 
&c.  are  similarly  constituted;  but  a  question  has  lately 
arisen  whether  tnese  salts  are  not  also  analogous  to  the 
chlorides,  in  containing  a  metal  rather  than  an  oxide; 
thus,  instead  of  supposing  that  sulphuric  acid,  composed  of 
one  equivalent  of  sulphur,  and  three  equivalents  of  oxygen, 
is  combinefl  with  soda  formed  of  one  equivalent  each  of 
sodium  and  oxygen,  it  has  been,  and  with  some  plausibility, 
supposed  that  the  oxygen  is  transferred  to  the  sulphuric 
acid,  forming  a  compound  which  has  never  yet  been  isolated, 
consisting  of  one  equivalent  of  sulphur  and  four  equiva- 
lents of  oxygen,  and  that  this  is  combined  with  sodium. 
Professor  Daniell  has  proposed  the  same  of  oxysulphion 
of  sodium  for  such  compound,  while  Professor  Graham 
denominates  it  a  wlphat-oxide  composed  oi  sulphai-oxygen 
and  sodium. 

Another  class  of  bodies  has  been  described  by  Bcrzelius 
as  coming  within  the  description  of  salts ;  namely,  the  sul- 
phur-salts. In  this  country  however  they  generally  are 
classed  together  as  double  sulphurets;  thus,  according  to 
Berzelius,  the  well-known  copper  pyrites,  or  double  sul- 
phuret  of  iron  and  copper,  is  a  sulphur-salt.  Electro-posi- 
tive sulphurets,  termed  sulphur-bases,  are  usually  the  proto- 
sulphurets  of  electro-positive  metals,  and  therefore  corre- 
spond to  the  alkaline  bases  of  those  metals ;  and  the  electro- 
negative sulphurets,  sulphur'Ocids,  are  the  sulphurets  of 
the  electro-negative  metals,  and  are  proportional  in  com- 
position to  the  acids  which  the  same  metals  form  with  oxygen. 
Hence,  if  the  sulphur  of  a  sulphur-salt  were  replaced  by 
an  equivalent  quantity  of  oxygen,  an  oxy-salt  would  result. 

In  general  properties  the  various  classes  of  Salts,  and  in- 
deed the  individuals  of  the  same  class,  differ  as  widely  as 
possible;  some  are  crystallizable,  others  uncrystallizable ; 
they  are  colourless,  and  of  various  colours;  sapid  and 
insipid ;  soluble  and  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  other 
menstrua ;  volatile  and  fixed  in  the  fire ;  decomposable  or 
undecomposable  by  the  same  reagent.  Such  salts  as  de- 
compose each  other  when  brought  into  contact  are  called 
incompatible  salts. 

Salts  have  been  conveniently,  though  not  quite  correctly, 
divided  into  alkaline,  earthy,  and  metallic  salts ;  for  strictly 
speaking  most  of  the  two  former  belong  to  the  latter,  and 
to  these  classes  must  be  added  the  ammoniacal  salts  and 
the  salts  of  the  vegetable  alkalis.  Again,  salts  constituted 
of  the  same  elements  may  contain  one  or  other  in  excess ; 
thus  soda  and  various  other  bases  combine  with  three  dif- 
ferent portions  of  carbonic  acid.  The  first  is  the  neutral 
carbonate,  containing  one  equivalent  each  of  acid  and  of 
base ;  the  second  contains  one-half  more  carbonic  acid,  and 
is  called  the  sesqui-carbonate ;  and  the  third  contains  twice 
as  much  carbonic  acid  as  the  first,  and  is  the  bi-carbonate. 

Super-salts  are  such  as  contain  an  excess  of  chlorine  or  of 
acids,  and  sub-salts  such  as  contain  excess  of  base.  Dr. 
Thomson  has  proposed,  and  it  is  very  conveniently  adopted 
in  practice,  to  describe  the  degree  of  excess  of  acid  in  the 
super-salt  by  Latin  terms,  and  that  of  the  excess  of  base  by 
Greek :  thus  while  a  compound  of  two  equivalents  of  chlorine 
and  one  of  a  base,  or  of  an  acid  and  base,  is  called  a  bi- 
chloride or  bi-sulphate,  as  the  case  may  be ;  a  compound 
containing  one  equivalent  of  chlorine  or  acid  to  two  of  base, 
is  termed  a  di-chloride,  &c. 

SALUZZO,  a  province  of  the  Sardinian  states,  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  provinces  of  Pignerol  and  Turin,  east 
by  the  provinces  of  Alba  and  Mondovi,  south  by  the  pro- 
vince of  Cuneo,  and  west  by  the  chain  of  the  Cottian  and 
Maritime  Alps,  which  divides  it  from  France.  The  western 
->f  the  province  stretches  alone  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
^>rming  several  transverse  valleyB,  through  wnich  flow 
,  the  Vraita,  the  Maira,  and  some  minor  streams,  all 
ih  at  first  run  eastwards,  but  after  emerging  from  the 


highlands,  turn  to  the  north  and  flow  through  a  wide  and 
fertile  plain  which  opens  between  the  lower  offsets  of  t^* 
Alps  and  the  hills  of  Monferrato,  where  they  all  jotn  t^  e 
Po  above  the  town  of  Carignano.  [Po,  Basin  op.]  Tb:t 
plain,  which  belongs  partly  to  the  province  of  Saluzzo  and 
partly  to  those  of  Aloa  and  Turin,  abounds  in  com,  wir.e, 
pulse,  fruit,  hemp,  and  rich  pasture,  being  inigateU  \  % 
canals.  The  rearing  of  silkworms  ia  also  a  considetah.o 
branch  of  industry.  The  mountains  are  covered  with  cli«v- 
nut  trees,  which  supply  food  to  a  great  part  of  the  pc^is-ifj- 
try.  The  population  of  the  province  of  Saluzzo  ana ou^^'i 
to  about  136,000,  distributed  in  62  communes. 

The  principal  towns  are, — 1,  Saluzzo, a  bishop's  sec  &rid 
a  considerable  town,  built  on  the  itlope  of  a  hill  whicli  ts 
ono  of  the  lowest  projections  of  the  group  of  Mount  Vi-.*  * 
it  has  an  old  castle,  once  the  residence  of  the  marquibci 
Saluzzo,  a  sovereign  house  of  the  middle  ages;  a  haDd*>  u.-.> 
cathedral,  several  other  fine  churches,  a  royal  college,  an  I  *>- 
pital,  and  about  10,000  inhabitants,  who  carry  onacons-  -.-r- 
able  trade  in  the  products  of  the  soil,  and  have  also  va^i..^- 
fdctures  of  silk,  leather,  hats,  linen,  and  iron.  2,  Savi^ltAi  •». 
a  town  of  15,000  inhabitants,  10  miles  cast  of  Salu2Zi).  •  -^ 
the  banks  of  the  Maira,  on  the  road  from  Turin  to  Nuj  i, 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  fine  plain  above  mentioned.  It '-  -i> 
some  good  streets,  a  fine  market-place,  a  collegiate  chut  ;>.. 
several  other  churches  adorned  with  paintings  by  MuIit.^'.. 

a  native  of  the  place,  two  hospitals,  ana  manufactories  oft 

cloth,  and  liucn.  Many  of  the  provincial  nobility  and  lat.**  <i 
proprietors  have  their  residence  at  Savigliano.  3.  K^.*- 
conigi,  six  miles  north  of  Savigliano,  a  town  of  ;»!>  -  : 
10,000  inhabitants,  situated  in  a  very  fruitful  country,  ti ..' 
garden  of  Piedmont,  is  just  above  the  confluence  of  :!  / 
Grana  and  the  Maira;  it  has  a  handsome  country  resile  -.- 
of  the  princes  of  Carignano.  4,  Dronero,  in  the  vallt-v  > : 
the  Maira,  a  busy  town  on  the  mountain- road  Ic:  i  :  ^ 
across  the  Alps  to  Barcellonette  in  France.  5,  Rc^cr.  >.  I 
small  town  which  gives  the  title  of  count  to  a  distinguisl  _ 
family  of  Piedmont.  6,  Barga,  in  the  upper  valley  of  : .  . 
Po,  a  town  with  7000  inhabitants. 

(Serristori;  Neigebaur;  Denina,  Tableau  Gcograyhix^.,* 
et  Statistique  de  la  Haute  Italie,) 

S ALVADO'R,  SAN,  the  capital  of  the  sUte  of  SaU  a  !  :, 
and  until  lately  the  seat  of  the  federal  government  ot  :-  *. 
United  States  of  Central  America,  is  situated  in  \Z^  Ai'  N 
lat.  and  89''  10'  W.  lone.    The  town  is  built  on  undulat ::  j 
ground,  in  a  kind  of  valley,  surrounded  by  high  hilU  co\r.^-  \ 
with  wood,  among  which,  in  a  norlb-eastern  direction,  a:  ! 
at  a  distance  of  about  nine  or  ten  miles,  is  the  volcan  ■    ' 
S.  Salvador,  which  at  different  periods  has  caused  %r*  -i 
devastation  by  its  eruptions.    The  Rio  de  Aselhuate.  a  mi: 
river,  rises  about  seven  miles  south  of  the  town,  pa&>«f«>  :  • 
the  south  of  it,  and  falls  into  the  river  Lempa.     It  i«  w  -- 
posed  that  the  site  of  the  town  is  more  than  2000  feet  aU. . . 
the  level  of  the  sea.    Accordingly  it  enjoys  a  very  tempt* :  z  . 
climate,  which  however   is  warm  enough  for  the  cuU  \^- 
tion  of  sugar,  the  plantations  of  which  alternate    in  t. 
vicinity  of  the  town  with  extensive  orchards.     The  t   - . 
itself  is  laid  out  with  considerable  regularity,  the  ^\wz  ^ 
crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  except  in  the  subur  • 
where  this  plan  has   not  been  strictly  adhered  to.      1  ..• 
pavement  is  very  bad.     The  houses  are  low,  consist    i 
mostly  of  a  ground-floor.     In  the  centre  of  the  city  l-  : 
plaza,   or  square,    three   sides   of  which  arc    lined  u    . 
shops,  with  porticos  before   them,  supported   by  a  r.  :  * 
nade.     On   the  fourth  side  is   the   cathedral,  an  »  '.' 
which  has  no  great  claims  to  architectural  beauty.     1 .. 
population  is  about  16,000.    There  are  some  manufUotu'-  - 
of  iron,  especially  of  cutlery,  and  the  articles  made  h*:. 
are  highly  prized  all  over  Central  America.    Many  cx^  ^ 
cotton-stufiis  are  also  made  here.     The  number  of  vl  \ 
families  is  not  great,  and  the  mestizoes,  or  ladinos.  as  it    - 
are  called  here,  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  population.    T  . 
commerce  is  not  great.     Some  sugar  and  indigo  are  ^  ' 
to  Acajutla  and  to  Puerto  de  la  Libertad,  which  are  rr- 
spectively  50  and  30  miles  distant  from  the  town.     In  •>- 
vicinity  there  are  some   warm   and   some   cold  rivua** 
which  afterwards  unite,  and  thus  afford  to  the  inhabtL..* 
the  advantage  of  having  natural  baths  of  every  degree    ( 
temperature. 

(Juarros,  History  qf  the  Kingdom  ftf  Guatemala  ;  U  i:  *- 
kens,  Reize  naar  Guatemala ;  Haef kens*  Central  An* en-  . 
and  Montgomery's  Narrotit^e  qf  a  Jourtiey  to  Guatrmiu^  > 

SAiiVADOR,  SAN,  DE  BAYA'MO,  is  a  town  m  t.  • 
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declivities  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  make  roads  over  them 
on  vbich  carriages  can  he  used.  The  expenses  of  transport 
for  heavy  goods  are  therefore  very  great,  and  most  of  them 
cannot  reach  a  market.  But  from  Bahia  the  country  to- 
wards the  interior  does  not  rise  by  steep  ranges,  but  by  long 
slopes  and  wide  terraces,  and  in  these  parts  there  are  no 
obstacles  to  making  roads.  The  state  of  the  country  and 
the  population  have  not  been  such  that  their  want  is  yet 
felt,  but  these  advanta^s  are  so  obvious,  that  the  cotton  of 
Minas  Geraes  and  of  Goyax  is  already  brought  to  Bahia, 
even  from  places  which  are  nearer  to  Rio  Janeiro  than  to 
Bahia.  Three  roads  lead  from  Bahia  to  the  interior.  The 
roost  northern  goes  to  the  Sertao  de  Pernambuco  and  the 
province  of  Piauhy,  traversing  Cachoeira,  Jacobina,  or 
Villa  Nova  da  Rainha,  and  Joazeiro;  the  last-mentioned 
town  stands  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  de  Santo  Francisco. 
The  central  road  goes  to  Goyaz  and  Matto  Grosso,  begin- 
ning at  Cachoeira,  and  passing  through  the  towns  of  Cincora 
and  Villa  do  Rio  de  Contas  and  Caytete  to  Carynhanha  on 
the  banks  of  the  Rio  de  Santo  Francisco,  whence  it  passes 
into  the  southern  districts  of  Goyaz.  The  most  southern 
road  begins  at  Jaguaripe,  opposite  the  island  of  Itaparica,  and 
passes  thence  in  a  south-western  direction  to  Conquista  and 
Kio  Pardo,  whence  it  traverses  the  Serra  do  Gram  Moq;u1, 
and  enters  that  portion  of  Minas  Geraes  which  is  called 
Minas  Novas,  where  the  cultivation  of  cotton  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing. By  these  roads  the  foreign  goods  which  are  con- 
sumed in  the  interior  of  Brazil  reach  the  places  of  con- 
sumption, and  the  produce  of  the  country  is  brought  to 
market.  But  only  a  very  small  portion  of  the  goods  ex- 
ported from  Bahia  is  brought  to  the  place  of  embarkation 
from  the  interior.  By  far  the  larger  part  is  collected  iu  the 
Reconcavo  [Bahia,  vol.  iii.,  279] ;  but  considerable  addi- 
tions are  also  made  to  the  exports  from  the  countries  north 
of  Cape  Santo  Antonio,  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  de 
Santo  Francisco,  and  even  the  town  of  Maceyo  in  Alagoas. 
The  provinces  of  Sergipe  and  Alagoas,  having  no  harbours 
which  admit  large  vessels,  send  their  sugar  and  cotton  to 
Bahia.  The  coast  south  of  Bahia,  as  far  as  Porto  Seguro, 
has  also  no  harbours  for  large  vessels,  with  the  exception  of 
that  of  Camamij,  which  however  is  not  used  on  account  of 
its  vicinity  to  Bahia.  Thus  the  countries  adjacent  to  this 
coast  must  likewise  send  their  produce  to  Bahia ;  but  it  is 
not  of  such  a  description  as  to  add  much  to  the  exports 
of  Bahia,  as  it  consists  chiefly  of  provisions  that  are  con- 
sumed in  the  town.  The  rice  exported  from  Bahia  is  brought 
from  these  parts. 

The  goods  collected  for  exportation  from  all  these  coun- 
tries consist  of  sugar,  cotton,  tobacco,  hides,  rice,  and  coffee; 
also  of  rum,  molasses,  train-oil,  tallow,  hides,  horns,  fustic, 
braziletto,  and  small  quantities  of  ipecacuanha,  cacao,  ginger, 
indigo,  and  isinglass.  The  largest  articles  are  sugar  and 
cotton.  The  production  of  sugar  has  rapidly  increased.  In 
1817  it  amounted  to  27,300  cases,  and  in  the  following  year 
to  29,675.  About  eight  years  ago  it  was  estimated  at 
50,000  cases,  and  last  year  (1840)  the  exportation  of  this 
article  alone  was  between  60,000  and  70,000  cases.  Each 
case  weighs  about  1200  lbs.  Thus  the  present  exportation 
of  sugar  is  between  72  and  84  millions  of  pounds.  The 
largest  quantity,  about  36,000  cases,  (^oes  to  Grermany.  22,000 
cases  through  Hamburg,  and  14,000  cases  through  Trieste, 
and  between  12,000  and  15.000  cases  go  to  Lisbon  and 
Oporto.  Smaller  quantities  are  taken  to  France,  Italy,  and 
other  countries  of  Europe.  The  most  important  article 
next  to  sugar  is  cotton,  of  which  more  than  50,000  bags 
are  exported,  nearly  the  whole  of  which  goes  to  Liverpool ; 
a  small  quantity  goes  to  Bordeaux.  The  tobacco,  amounting 
to  between  300,000  and  400,000  arobas,  goes  mostly  to  Por- 
tugal, the  Mediterranean,  Hamburg,  and  Africa.  The  hides, 
between  80,000  and  100,000  pieces,  are  sent  to  Portugal.  Am- 
sterdam, Antwerp,  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  United  States 
of  North  America.  Rice,  about  100.000  ai'obas.is  only  ex- 
ported to  Portugal.  Coffee,  amounting  to  20,000  arobas,  is 
mostly  sent  to  Hamburg.  Bahia  carries  on  an  active  com- 
merce with  the  province  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  and  with 
Monte  Video  and  Buenos  Ay  res :  it  receives  from  these 
places  chiefly  jerked  beef,  which  is  the  common  food  of  the 
slaves,  and  sends  in  return  sugar,  coffee,  tobacco,  and  cacao. 
Tobacco  is  also  sent  to  Rio  Janeiro.  The  exports  are  said 
to^mount  in  value  to  2,000,000/. 

"**  '  sports  amount  nearly  to  the  same  sum.  Tliose  brought 
and  consist  of  different  kmds  of  cotton  fabrics,  wool- 
and  cloth,  linen,  brass  and  copper  ware,  china  aud 


earthenware,  iron  and  steel,  wrought  and  nnwrought,  hard- 
ware and  cutlery,  tin,  hats,  ropes,  arms  and  ammunition,  but 
ter  and  cheese,  porter,  soap  and  candles.  Many  cargoes  of  i  * 
are  sent  to  Bahia  from  the  British  fisheries  in  North  Atu*  - 
rica.  France  senda  from  Nantes  and  Bordeaux  some  artu  !  % 
of  fashion,  furniture,  hats,  dry  fruits,  wine,  and  brari<K. 
From  Holland  and  Belgium  are  brought  beer,  glasawaxe. 
linen,  geneva,  and  paper ;  from  Germany,  glass,  linen,  ir  :< 
and  brass  utensils ;  from  Russia  and  Sweden,  iron  and  co{  j  cr 
utensils,  sail-cloth,  cords,  ropes,  and  tar;  from  Portu<:.:. 
wine,  brandy,  fruits,  hats,  and  European  manufactutv«  . 
from  the  United  States,  wheat,  flour,  biscuits,  leather,  boat; «. 
pitch,  potashes,  and  some  articles  of  rough  furniture,  ai.*l 
coarse  cotton-cloth.  From  the  Cape  Verde  Islands  are  uu- 
ported  sulphur,  gum-arabic,  and  salt 

The  number  of  vessels  annually  entering  the  harbour  of 
Bahia  with  cargoes,  amounted,  in  1803.  only  to  about  fif*  •. 
but  now  they  exceed  two  hundred,  and  probably  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty.  Many  vessels  bound  to  the  East  liuL'  % 
resort  to  this  place  to  get  water  and  fresh  provisions. 

The  bay  was  discovered  in  1503  by  Christovam  Jaoquc-. 
and  received  from  him  the  name  of  Bahia  de  Todos  .,<» 
Santos.    The  town  was  built  in  1549  by  Tbom$  de  Sou7^ 
It  was  taken  by  the  Dutch  in  1 624,  but  in  the  following  \\'  u 
was  retaken  by  the  Portuguese.    In  1638,  the  Dutch.  un^Jct 
the  command  of  Prince  Maurice  of  Nassau,  laid  siege  to  r, 
but  were  not  able  to  take  it.    When  the  independence  of 
Brazil  was  declared  in  1822,  the  Portuguese  general  Mailers 
refused  to    surrender  Bahia,  and  it  was    taken   by  tha 
Brazilian  troops,  after  a  long  siege,  on   the  2nd  of   Jul> 
1823.     Since  that  time  the  peace  has  frec^uently  been  d:^ 
turbed  by  insurrections  among  the  slaves,  which  Inre  led  t^ 
much  bloodshed  and  even  to  civil  war. 

(Lindlcy's  Narrative  of  a  Voyage  to  Brazil;  Hendct 
son's  History  of  Brazil;  Spix  and  Martins,  Beise  tn  Bt  i 
zilien.) 

S  ALVADO'R  A,  a  genus  of  plants  which  has  been  plarrl 
in  different  families,  but  usually  in  Chenopodeae.    Endlirhvr 
attaches  it  to  Plumbaginese,  but  under  the  name  of  Salva 
doraces.    The  species  are  few  in  number,  and  found  onh  ta 
warin  and  dry  parts  of  the  world,    as  in  India,   Persia, 
Arabia,  and  on  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  whence  tlu  \ 
extend  along  the  north  of  Africa,  from  the  Nile  to  Ser.« 
gambia.    The  genus  is  characterised  by  having  a  small  fiur 
leaved  calyx ;  corol  united  into  a  single  piece,  quadripartite, 
membranaceous;  stamens  four,  perigynous,  connecting  tiiJ 
lobes  of  the  corol ;  anthers  subglobular,  two-oelled,  openin  j 
inwards  and  vertically ;  ovary  free,  one-cAled ;  ovule  single, 
erect  from  the  base,  anatropous;  stigma  sessile,  iindividt>I, 
berry  single-seeded,  seed  erect;  cotyledons  fleshy;  plar..* 
convex  peltate,  including  the  inferior  radicle ;  the  shrub>  ar* 
smooth,  and  have  a  hoary  and  glaucous  appearance.    TLo 
stem  is  jointed,  the  leaves  opposite,  stalked,  very  entire,  U-^- 
thery,  obscurely  veined;  flowers  minute,  loosely  panicled.  Tr..- 
small  branches  of  S.  indica,  being  cut  and  then  bruised,  src 
used  by  the  natives  of  India  for  cleaning  the  leeih.    1  ^: « 
leaves  of  this  species,  being  purgative,  are  called  ra-itun : 
The  bark  of  S.  persica  is  acrid,  and  raises  blisters;  a  deco^ 
tion  is  considered  tonic,  and  the  berries  are  said  to  be  edibif. 
SALVADORA'CEiE,  a  natural  order  of  monopetaluo 
Exogens,  comprising  only  one  genus,  Salvadora.     Ii   u 
characterised  by  possessing  a  superior  ovary,  regular  flo«crs 
single  carpel,  single  style  with  a  simple  stigma,  and  a  one- 
celled  fruit  with  a  single  seed.    The  position  of  the  genu* 
Salvadora  has  always  been  doubtful :  by  one  author  it  ha» 
been  referred  to  Chenopodiaces,  although  it  has  a  mono- 
petalous  coi^oUa;   by  others  it  is  referred  to  Myrsinaccs, 
from  which  it  differs  in  the  position  of  its  stamens  and  iIk* 
structure  of  the  ovary  and  seeds.    It  is  most  nearly  al:,c.i 
to  Plumbaginacea3  atid  Plant aginacess;  with  the  former  ii 
agrees  in  habit,  and  with  the  latter  in  the  number  of  the 
parts  of  the  flower,  its  membranous  corolla,  and  airop!.* 
style.    They  are  Indian  and  North  African  plants,  w.ib 
eatable  fruit. 
SALVAGE.    [Shipping.] 
SALVATOR.    [Sauvbgardk.] 
SALVATOR  ROSA.    [Rosa.  Salvator.] 
SA'LVIA  (perhaps  from  salvus.  healtliy),  a  genns  cf 
plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Lamiacese  o/LAburi. 
It  belongs  to  the  Monopetalous  division  of  Exogenous  plants, 
and  is  known  by  its  2-lipped  tubular  or  campanulate  caltx; 
bilabiate  corolla,  with  the  upper  lip  usually  arched ;  2  sta* 
mens  with  halved  anthers,  having  a  flat  dilated  conuecUte. 
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forming  at  last  a  magnificent  arch.  There  are  other  very 
fine  cascades.  The  climate  is  much  more  severe  than  we 
should  expect  in  a  country  situated  between  46°  60'  and 
48®  N.  lat.  Even  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Saliburg  the 
hills,  which  are  much  lower  than  those  of  the  south,  are 
covered  with  snow  by  the  end  of  September,  though  it  does 
not  lie  permanently  till  November.  In  the  south  the 
winter  lasts,  with  little  intermission,  from  the  beginning  of 
November  till  April,  and  storms  and  frosts  do  not  cease  till 
the  end  of  June.  The  heat  in  the  summer  is  very  great  in 
the  valleys,  and  vegetation  is  rapidly  brought  forward. 
Most  of  the  valleys  are  very  fruitful,  and  produce  com,  flax, 
and  fruit,  which  thrives  even  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains. 
The  middle  mountain-region  is  covered  with  forests,  and  the 
upper  with  fine  Alpine  pastures,  which  afford  subsistence  to 
numerous  herds  of  cattle,  and  to  a  breed  of  remarkably 
strong  and  large  horses.  Wild  animals  become  more  and 
more  scarce,  but  there  are  still  chamois  goats,  marmots, 
bustards,  and  heath-cocks.  The  corn  produced  is  in  general 
of  excellent  auality,  but  not  sufficient  for  the  home  con- 
sumption. The  products  of  the  mineral  kingdom  are  gold, 
silver,  copper,  iron,  lead,  cobalt,  arsenic,  rock  crystal, 
marble,  saltpetre,  salt,  sulphur,  asbestos,  and  serpentine. 
The  once  celebrated  mines  of  gold  and  silver  now  yield 
little;  those  of  copper,  iron,  lead,  and  arsenic  are  very  pro- 
ductive, and  the  salt-works  and  marble-quarries  are  very 
important.  There  are  properly  speaking  no  manufactures ; 
the  country  people  make  their  own  clothing.  The  inhabi- 
tants are  a  robust  race ;  they  are  characterised  by  supersti- 
tious prejudices,  but  also  by  natural  good  sense,  honesty,  and 
industry,  and  are  much  attached  to  their  antient  festivals 
and  sports. 

Salzburg  was  formerly  governed  by  archbishops,  who 
possessed  very  great  privileges.  In  1802  it  was  secularised, 
and,  together  with  Berchtesgaden,  Eichstadt,  and  the  greater 
part  of  Passau,  assigned  to  Ferdinand,  grand-duke  of  Tus- 
cany, as  an  indemnity  for  that  country,  which  was  taken 
firom  him  by  the  treaty  of  Luncville,  in  1801,  and  erected 
into  the  kingdom  of  Etruria.  Ferdinand  was  an  elector  of 
the  German  empire.  By  the  treaty  of  Presburg,  in  1805, 
Salzburg  was  allotted  to  Austria,  and  Eichstadt  and  Pas- 
sau to  Bavaria.  Ferdinand,  in  exchange,  received  the 
principality  of  Wiirzburg,  which  had  been  secularised  and 
given  to  Bavaria  in  1802.  By  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  1809, 
Austria  ceded  Salzburg  to  Napoleon,  who  gave  it  to  Bavaria 
in  1810.  After  the  peace  of  Paris,  in  1814,  Salzburg  was 
restored  to  Austria,  and  Wiirzburg  to  Bavaria,  and  Ferdi- 
nand was  reinstated  in  his  Italian  dominions.  The  religion 
of  the  majority  is  the  Roman  Catholic ;  formerly  the  Pro- 
cstnnts  were  numerous,  but  Count  Firmian,  prince  arch- 
bishop of  Salzburg  (who  presided  over  the  diocese  from  1729 
to  1733),  oppressed  and  persecuted  them  in  so  cruel  a  man- 
ner, that  above  30,000  emigrated  to  other  countries  in  Ger- 
many, especially  Prussia,  to  England,  Holland,  Russia, 
Sweden,  and  North  America,  where  their  industry  and  skill 
proved  highly  beneficial. 

In  antient  times  we  find  Salzburg  inhabited  by  the  Celts, 
who,  as  dwellers  on  the  Tauern  (which  is  tho  name  they 
still  give  in  their  language  to  the  mountains),  were  called 
by  the  Romans  Taurisci.  Under  the  Romans  Salzburg 
belonged  to  the  province  of  Noricum,  and  Juvavia  was 
built  by  Hadrian  on  the  place  where  Salzburg  now  stands. 
The  decline  of  the  Roman  power  led  to  the  ruin  of  Ju- 
vavia, which  was  plundered  and  destroyed  by  the  German 
tribes.  The  country  was  nearly  a  desert  when  the  pious 
Scotchman,  Hrodberl  (Ruprecht  or  Rupert),  arrived  there 
towards  the  end  of  the  seventh  century,  under  the  reign 
of  Theodo  II.,  of  the  family  of  the  Agilolsfingers.  He 
built  a  chapel  on  an  island  in  the  Waller  lake,  and 
preached  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  to  the  ignorant 
mhabitants,  who  were  gradually  attracted  in  considerable 
numbers.  Theodo  had  a  monastery  and  church  built  for 
him,  which  was  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  and  was  richly  en- 
dowed. Arno,  the  seventh  successor  of  Rupert,  w^as  raised 
in  798,  by  Pope  Leo  HI.,  to  the  archiepiscopal  dignity  by 
the  consent  of  the  emperor  Charlemagne. 

SALZBURG,  the  capital  of  the  province,  is  situated  in 
47'  13'  N.  lat.  and  13"  E.  long.,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Salza,  over  which  there  is  a  bridge  370  feet  long  and  40 
wide.  Tlic  situation  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  in  Ger- 
many. Tho  city  is  surrounded  with  an  amphitheatre  of 
infVv  Wj^St  which  form  a  noble  background  to  the  view. 
n  nma  betweeu  two  isolated  mountains,  the  Moncha* ' 


berg  on  the  left  and  the  Capucinerberg  on  the  n^Kt, 
leaving  in  many  places  only  a  narrow  space  on  the  UaiiK«. 
on  which  the  city  is  built.  The  streets  are  narrow  hwk 
crooked,  and  the  squares  small,  but  regular.  The  huuvi-, 
are  built  of  red  marble  from  the  neighbouring  quar..'-, 
with  flat  roofs.  The  magnificence  of  the  archbisho. « 
adorned  the  city  with  so  many  splendid  buildings,  chic.U 
in  the  Italian  style,  that  Salzburg  waa  called  L^t. - 
Rome.  It  is  surrounded  with  walls  and  bastions,  and  b .« 
eight  gates,  one  of  which,  called  the  new  gmte»  is  a  pa>- 
sage  cut  through  the  Monchsberg,  300  feet  long,  30  fr*  t 
high,  and  24  broad.  Salzburg  is  still  the  see  of  an  au..- 
bishop  and  chapter.  The  university,  founded  in  lG2u,  «..% 
abolished  in  1800,  and  a  lyceum  or  academy  estabhslicd  -i 
its  stead,  which  has  a  library  of  30,000  volumes,  a  bout.x-^. 

fardeu,  and  a  geological  museum.  The  monastery  of  nl 
*eter  has  a  library  of  40,000  volumes.  The  city  i:3»  x 
theatre,  four  hospitals,  a  lunatic  asylum,  and  many  oti .  - 
charitable  and  useful  public  institutions.  The  catbcUr .! 
was  built  in  the  seventeenth  century  (1614-1668)  by  S  ».. 
tino  Solari  of  Como,  in  the  Roman  style,  with  a  fura/Ic  '  r 
white  marble.  It  is  adorned  with  many  statuea  of  «h.  • 
marble,  and  good  pahi tings  by  Sandrart,  Remsi,  and  ot) .  -  - 
St.  Peter*s  church  contains  the  tombs  of  Haydn  and  St.  R  :  - 
pert.  The  fine  church  of  the  antient  university  waa  built  t-. 
1696-1707,  in  a  mixed  Greek  and  Roman  style.  S: 
Margaret*s,  a  handsome  edifice,  was  built  in  14S5.  Hi*.- 
church  of  the  Benedictine  nuns  has  some  beautiful  naiiiti  ■<  - 
glass  windows  executed  in  1480.  The  palace  callt^  u - 
Winter  Residence  is  a  very  extensive  building  ornament*-'! 
with  columns,  but  destitute  of  symmetry :  it  is  now  used  !•'.- 
public  offices.  The  square  in  front  of  it  is  adorned  w/:i 
ihh  finest  fountain  in  Germany,  45  feet  high,  made  ei.- 
tirely  of  white  marble.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  squ.i:.- 
is  a  magnificent  palace  called  the  Neubau.  The  to« re- 
house and  the  palace  of  Count  Kerenburg  are  also  splenil  d 
buildings.  The  stables  for  130  horses  are  accounted  t.-- 
handsomest  in  Europe.  A  stream  called  the  Alberla^:: 
flows  through  them ;  the  racks  are  of  white  marble.  Two  f:  ..- 
riding-schools,  one  for  the  summer,  and  one  for  the  win>r, 
are  attached  to  the  stables.  There  are  many  other  bu-:!- 
ings,  for  instance  some  of  the  26  churches,  that  desen  r 
notice.  In  1818  Salzburg  was  visited  by  a  dreadful  mr.- 
flagration,  which  destroyed  the  beautiful  church  of  i:.i* 
Holy  Trinity,  the  twy  palaces  of  Count  Ledron,  the  luna:  . 
asylum,  the  splendid  palace  of  Mirabell,  which  was  the  M.t  - 
mer  residence  of  the  archbishops,  and  the  church  of  ^ 
Sebastian,  with  the  tomb  of  Paracelsus,  and  many  oi!:  : 
public  buildings,  with  100  houses.  The  damage  wast^'  - 
mated  at  above  five  millions  of  florins.  The  palace  of  M  tr . 
bell  and  the  church  of  St.  Sebastian  have  been  rebu:  u 
Salzbure  is  rich  in  Roman  antiquities.  One  of  the  m-  -: 
remarkable  is  a  Roman  bath,  now  in  the  court-yard  of  M 
John's  HospitaL  A  very  fine  mosaic  pavement  baa  bet  'j 
removed  to  Vienna,  and  the  important  collection  of  ait: - 
quities,  unrivalled  in  Germany,  made  by  Mr.  Rosenberg: 
on  his  estate  near  Salzburg,  is  now  at  Munich.  The  r  . 
tress  of  Hohensalza,  commanding  the  town,  from  vh 
there  is  a  most  interesting  prospect,  is  now  used  as  a  p;:^  <• 
There  are  in  the  town  one  military  and  three  civil  bosf  n*. 
an  hospital  for  incurable  patients,  several  schools,  and  ma:  % 
other  useful  and  charitable  institutions.  The  iobabitaMv 
about  13,000,  manufacture  calicos,  leather,  and  bardvn:* 
and  derive  considerable  benefit  from  two  ii*ell  ati^i.l.  \ 
fairs,  and  from  an  important  transit  trade  between  t  ••* 
eastern  Austrian  provinces  and  Bavaria,  and  between  t :  - 
latter  and  Italy.  The  environs  of  Salzburg  are  in  mi  . 
respects  highly  interesting;  the  prospects  from  some  po.i..* 
arc  most  extensive,  embracing  a  great  variety  of  grand  o:  i 
picturesque  scenery. 

(Jenny,  Handduch  fiir  Reisende  in  dem  Oesifrn^ich 
chen   KaiserstacUe ;    Oesterreichische    National    Em 
padie ;   Blumenbach,  Gemdlde  der  Oesterreichisch^n    ' '  - 
narchie;    Conversations  Lexicon^  8th  edition;   MastvN-... 
Diciionnaire  de  Gcographie.) 

SALZWEDEL  is  the  chief  town  of  a  circle  of  the  ^s. 
name,  in  the  government  of  Magdeburg  and  prorin<*t-    : 
Saxony,  in  Prussia,  which  is  470  square  miles  in  ex  • .  t. 
and  contains  40,000  inhabitants.    The  town  is  situate:!  • 
the  river  Jeetze,  at  its  confluence  with  the  Demme,  a:'':  - 
which  junction  it  becomes  navigable.  It  is  surrounded  «<:' 
walk  and  moatsi  and  has  six  gates.    It  is  divided  by  t":** 
Jeetie  into  the  old  and  tho  new  town,  and  haatwo  snbuxK 
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and  Darius  Clodomannus,  and  thus  placed  Sanballat  in  the 
reign  of  the  latter;  vhercas  he  actually  lived  in  the  reign 
of  the  former,  and  was  the  great  opponent  of  Nehetniah,  by 
whom  he  is  mentioned  as  having  a  son-in-law,  who  was  a 
son  of  the  high-priest  Joiada,  and  was  expelled  from  Jeru- 
salem on  account  of  his  marriage  with  Sanballat's  daughter. 
(Nehem.,  xiii.  28 ;  comp.  Prideaux's  Connections,  i.,  p.  591 ; 
Jahn's  Biblische  Archdologie,  ii.  1,  p.  278 ;  Winer's  Bib- 
lisches  Realworterbuch,  art. '  Nehemias/)  The  building  of 
the  temple  on  Gerizim  seems  to  have  put  a  final  stop  to 
the  remains  of  idolatry  among  the  Samaritans,  but  it 
widened  4he  breach  between  them  and  the  Jews,  and  from 
this  period  Samaria  became  an  asylum  for  offenders  against 
tlie  Jewish  laws.  The  Samaritans  readily  submitted  to 
Alexander,  and  aided  him  in  the  siege  of  Tyre  with  seven 
thousand  men.  When  Alexander  marched  into  Palestine 
(B.C.  332),  the  inhabitants  of  S  ichem,  one  of  the  chief  cities 
of  Samaria,  requested  exemption  from  tribute  in  the  Sab- 
batical year,  asserting  that  they  were  of  Hebrew  extraction ; 
but  when,  in  answer  to  the  question  '  whether  they  were 
Jews,'  they  replied  that  they  were  not,  Alexander  promised 
to  consider  of  their  request  after  his  return  from  Egypt. 
Thither  he  took  with  him  the  Samaritans  who  had  joined 
him  before  Tyre,  and  gave  them  lands  in  the  Thebais.  The 
next  year,  while  Alexander  was  in  Egypt,  some  Samaritans 
put  to  death  Andromachus,  the  Macedonian  governor  of 
Samaria.  The  other  Samaritans  gave  up  the  culprits  to 
Alexander,  who,  not  content  with  punishing  them,  drove 
out  the  inhabitants  of  Samaria,  and  planted  in  it  a  Mace- 
donian colony.  From  this  period  Shechem,  or  Sichem,  was 
the  metropolis  of  the  Samaritans.  During  the  persecution 
of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  the  Samaritans  disclaimed  all 
kindred  with  the  Jews,  and  dedicated  their  temple  on  Ge- 
rizim to  Jupiter  Hellenius  (167  b.c.).  John  Hyrcanus  made 
war  upon  them,  conquered  Sichem,  and  destroyed  the  temple 
on  Gerizim,  after  it  had  stood  about  two  hundred  years 
(about  129  B.C.) ;  but  the  Samaritans  still  continued  their 
worship  on  that  mountain.  {John,  iv.  20.)  Samaria  formed 
a  province  of  the  kingdom  of  Herod  the  Great,  who  rebuilt 
the  city  of  Samaria,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Sebaste.  After 
Herod's  death,  it  was  subject  to  Archelaus,  and  was  after- 
wards united  to  the  Roman  province  of  Syria.  Samaritans 
are  still  found  in  their  old  country,  especially  at  Nablous, 
near  Sichem,  and  also  in  Egypt ;  and  they  have  at  various 
times  corresponded  with  learned  Europeans. 

The  religion  of  the  Samaritans,  at  least  after  the  building 
of  the  temple  on  Gerizim,  differed  but  little  from  that  of  the 
Jews.  They  received  however  no  part  of  the  Hebrew  scrip- 
tures except  the  Pentateuch  [Pentateuch,  Samaritan],  but 
they  expected  a  Messiah,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  their 
notions  of  his  office  were  more  correct  than  those  of  the 
Jews.  {John,  iv. ;  Horsley's  Sermons,  24-26.)  They  have 
been  accused  by  Christian  writers  of  Sadducean  tenets. 
( Josephus,  Anti^,,  xi.,  xii. ;  Prideaux's  Connections  ;  Jahn's 
BibliscPu  ArchdoL;  Winer's  Biblisches  Realtoorterbuch ; 
Calmet's  Dictionary  ;  Kitto's  History  qf  Palestine.) 

SAMBAWA.    [SuMBAWA.] 

SAMBORy  one  of  the  nineteen  circles  of  Austrian  Ga- 
licia,  has  an  area  of  2124  square  miles,  with  300,000  in^ 
habitants,  of  whom  above  16,000  are  Jews.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  north-west  by  the  circle  of  Przemysl,  on  the  north- 
east by  Lemberg  and  Brzezani,  on  the  south-west  by  Stry, 
on  the  west  by  Sanok,  and  on  the  south  by  the  kingdom  of 
Hungary.  The  southern  half  of  the  circle  is  mountainous, 
with  large  forests ;  the  soil  in  many  parts  is  stony.  The 
northern  half  is  a  plain  and  very  fertile.  The  Dniester  and 
the  Stry  are  the  two  principal  rivers,  both  of  which  rise  in 
the  Carpathian  Mountains.  The  circle  produces  corn,  pulse, 
and  timber.  Iron  is  found  in  the  mountains,  which  sup- 
plies some  smelting-houses.  The  salt-springs  are  of  more 
importance.  The  breed  of  cattle  is  indifferent.  The  manu- 
factures are  inconsiderable ;  there  are  some  of  linen,  hempen- 
cloth,  thread,  and  wooden  utensils. 

Sambor,  the  capital  of  the  circle,  is  situated  in  49"*  31' 
N.  lat.  and  23^  14'  E.  long.,  in  a  beautiful  and  fertile 
plain  on  the  banks  of  the  Dniester,  46  miles  south-west 
of  Lemberg.  It  is  tolerably  well  built,  and  with  the  suburbs, 
which  are  much  more  considerable  than  the  town  itself,  has 
9000  inhabitants.  There  are  here  the  civil  tribunal  for  the 
circle,  a  criminal  court,  a  district  court  for  miners,  a  gymna- 
sium, a  high  school,  and  other  nublic  institutions.  The  inha- 
bitants manufacture  and  bleach  linen,  especially  very  fine  da- 
inuk*  Xh«  making  of  salt  likewise  employs  numerous  haudi. 


There  is  a  government  magazine  for  salt  and  tobacco ;  and 
in  the  environs  there  are  extensive  plantations  of  rhubaiti. 
The  town  of  Drohobiez,  to  which  Scblieben,  in  1633,  gi%-.« 
only  3116  inhabitants  (vii.  478  Christians  and  2638  Jcim»>. 
is  stated  by  Stein  in  1818  to  have  7140  inhabitanu;  \  \ 
Hassel,  1819,  7200 ;  by  Horschelmann.  1834,  11.300  ;  uu  I 
by  Cannabich,  1836,  11,290  inhabitants:  we  cannot  accjuiit 
for  this  strange  diversity. 

SAMBRE.    [France.] 

SAMBU'CUS  (from  eofitvKfi,  a  musical  instrument),  tie 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural  ordvr 
CaprifoliacesD.  It  is  known  by  possessing  a  five-deft  cal>  \  ; 
rotate,  urceolate,  five-cleft  corolla;  five  stamens;  three  w*- 
sile  stigmas;  a  roundish  pulpy  one-celled  berry,  hai>!., 
crowned  by  the  remains  of  the  calyx,  with  three  or  fu  jV 
seeds.  The  species  are  low  deciduous  trees  inhabiting  Eu- 
rope and  North  America.  The  best  known  of  the  spccio 
is  the  common  or  black  elder,  Sambueus  nigra,  Ic  i*  a 
small  tree  or  large  bush;  the  stem  is  irregularly,  but  alwa^  % 
oppositely,  branched;  the  young  branches  are  clothed  viiui 
a  smooth  grey  bark,  and  filled  with  a  light  spongy  pith; 
the  leaflets  are  deep  green  and  smooth,  usually  with  an  url<l 
one;  the  inflorescence  is  a  cyme  composed  of  numerous 
cream-coloured  flowers,  with  a  sweetish  out  faint  and  bea\y 
smell ;  fruit  a  globular  purplish-black  berry,  with  redduh 
stalks.  This  plant  is  a  native  of  Europe,  the  north  of  Afx  *», 
and  the  colder  parts  of  Asia.  It  is  very  common  in  mot 
parts  of  Great  Britain,  and  is  generally  found  near  humaii 
habitations.  Considerable  medicinal  value  has  at  all  time« 
been  popularly  attributed  to  this  plant,  and  it  is  only  n 
cently  that  it  has  fallen  into  comparative  disuse  aiiioDg*>i 
medical  practitioners.  The  berriesv  flowers*  and  ]ea%t>» 
have  been  all  used  in  medicine,  and  expectorant  and  dit- 
phoretic  properties  have  been  attributed  to  them.  In  tb« 
rural  districts  of  England  a  wine  is  made  from  the  bemttk, 
which  is  in  great  repute,  and  when  drunk  hot,  is  an  agree- 
able stimulant.  The  flowers  are  employed  for  making  a 
distilled  water,  which  is  frequently  used  as  a  refrigerant,  ami 
on  account  of  its  agreeable  odour  is  introduced  into  many  ar- 
tides  of  confectionery.  The  first  year*s  branches,  when  il<^ 
prived  of  their  abundant  pith,  are  in  great  demand  amon'^>( 
schoolboys  for  making  pop-guns,  miniature  muskets,  &•. 
They  have  also  been  very  generally  emplojed  for  nukii  ^ 
flutes  and  rustic  pipes.  The  pith,  on  account  of  its  soUdi:y 
and  great  lightness,  is  used  for  making  small  figures  and 
balls  for  electrical  experiments.  The  undeveloped  bud.s 
when  pickled,  form  a  good  substitute  for  capers.  In  pUi.:- 
ing,  it  is  recommended  as  a  good  nurse  for  plantations  ncji 
the  sea-shore,  but  it  does  not  bear  fruit  in  such  situationiL 
In  the  county  of  Kent,  it  is  grown  in  orchards  and  garde r» 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  fruit.  The  elder  require*  i 
good  soil  in  a  moist  situation,  and,  for  the  production  at  .:> 
fruit  in  perfection,  should  be  fireely  exposed  to  light  and  s;r. 
It  will  erow  readily  from  cuttings  and  truncheons. 

8.  Eoulus,  dwarf  elder  or  danewort,  is  distinguished  b* 
its  cymes  with  three  principal  branches,  lanceolate  leaTc«. 
foliaceous  stipules,  and  herbaceous  stem.  It  is  not  an  un- 
common plant  in  England  and  Scotland  in  way-aides  a  .  1 
waste  places.  It  has  a  very  fetid  smell,  and  the  roots  j.e 
violently  purgative. 

S,  Canadensis,  Canadian  elder :  cymes  with  fire  pnocipi] 
branches;  leaflets,  four  pairs  and  an  odd  one,  oblong,  uvsi. 
acuminated  more  or  less,  pubescent  beneath.  The  flowers 
are  nearly  scentless.  It  is  a  native  of  North  Ame: « . 
throughout  Canada  to  the  Carolinas. 

S,  racemosa,  red- berried  elder:  leaflets  five,  membrane i.«. 
oblong,  acuminated,  serrated,  unequal  at  the  base;  petiv.'-^ 
glabrous;  flowers  of  a  whitish-green  colour.  It  i»a  natn« 
of  .the  south  of  Europe  and  Siberia.  It  is  a  showy  pUuc. 
and  has  a  splendid  appearance  when  covered  with  it^  fii : 
large  scarlet  fruit  Many  other  species  of  this  geiiu.<  a: 
worth  cultivation  on  account  of  their  flowers,  fruit,  t-  : 
foliage.  Amongst  these,  iS.  laeiniata,  the  parsley-leiuj 
elder,  and  Sf.  puSens,  the  downy  elder,  may  be  mentiooeJ 

SAMIEL1  is  the  Turkish  name  of  a  wind  which  il- 
Arabs  call  samoom  or  simoom,  which  in  Egypt  is  rallf  i 
khamsin,  and  in  Senegambia  and  Guinea  harmattan^  it 
occurs  in  most  countries  which  are  situated  at  no  great  d.?- 
tance  from  sandy  deserts,  and  it  blows  always  from  tUi: 
quarter  in  which  the  desert  is  situated.    Thus   in  S^- 1- 

Simbia  and  Guinea  it  blows  from  the  north-east«  iu  *tc 
elta  of  the  Nile  from  the  south-south-west  and  south  nn*. 
on  the  eastern  shores  of  the  gulf  of  Sues  from  the  BurtU 
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messengers  ordered  the  prefects  of  the  cohorts  to  proceed 
without  delay  to  devastate  the  Campanian  territory.  Upon 
hearing  this,  the  senate  sent  the  feciales  to  declare  war 
against  the  Samnites.  Two  armies  were  ordered  out,  one, 
under  the  consul  M.  Valerius  Corvus,  into  Campania,  and 
the  other,  under  A.  Cornelius  Cossus,  into  Samnium.  Va- 
lerius,  after  an  obstinate  fight,  routed  the  Samnites,  who 
abandoned  their  camp  in  the  night.  The  Romans  acknow- 
ledged that  they  never  before  met  such  stubborn  enemies. 
The  other  consul  having  entered  the  confines  of  Samnium 
by  the  valley  of  Saticula,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tifata,  found 
himself  surrounded  by  the  Samnites,  who  were  posted  on 
the  heights.  A  legionary  tribune  named  Decius  Mus,  by 
his  intrepidity  and  quickness  in  marching  up  to  a  height 
yet  unoccupied  by  the  enemy,  was  the  means  of  extricating 
the  Roman  army,  which  attacked  and  defeated  the  Samnites. 
A  third  battle  took  place  near  Suessola,  in  the  plain  of 
Campania,  in  which  the  Samnites  were  again  defeated. 
The  two  consuls  re-entered  Rome  in  triumph.  In  the  fol- 
lowinfi;  year  a  formidable  mutiny,  which  broke  out  in  the 
Roman  army,  and  which  was  with  difficulty  quelled  by  the 
dictator  Valerius  Corvus,  prevented  any  active  operations  in 
the  field.  In  the  subsequent  year,  the  consul  L.  Aemilius 
Mamertinus,  entered  the  country  of  the  Saqanites,  who 
sued  for  peace,  and  obtained  it.  'This  was  followed  by  a  war 
between  the  Samnites  on  one  side,  and  the  Sidicini,  Latini, 
and  Cam  pan  ions  on  the  other,  which  led  to  the  final  war  be- 
tween the  Latins  themselves  and  the  Romans,  and  the  total 
subjection  of  the  former.  [Latini.]  In  this  last  war  the 
Samnites  appeared  as  auxiliaries  of  Rome. 

In  the  year  323  B.C.  a  new  war  broke  out  with  the  Sam- 
nites, on  the  occasion  of  the  Romans  besieging  the  Greek 
town  of  PalcDopolis,  which  was  garrisoned  by  a  party  of 
Samnites,  but  which  the  Romans  took  by  a  secret  un- 
derstanding with  the  inhabitants.  The  Samnites  were 
joined  bv  the  Lucanians.  L.  Papirius  Cursor  being  ap- 
pointed dictator  to  carry  on  the  war,  his  master  of  the  horse, 
Q.  Fabius  Maximus  Rullianus,  attacked  the  Samnites  in  his 
absence  and  against  his  orders,  and  defeated  them,  but  for 
this  breach  of  discipline  he  was  condemned  to  death  by  the 
dictator,  and  only  saved  by  the  interference  of  the  soldiers 
and  of  the  people  of  Rome.  [Papirii.]  Papirius  himself 
defeated  the  Samnites,  who  asked  for  and  obtained  one  year's 
truce.  But  before  the  expiration  of  the  truce,  the  Samnites 
having  again  attacked  the  Roman  territor}%  the  dictator,  A. 
Cornelius  Arvina,  with  M.  Fabius  Ambustus,  his  master  of 
the  horse,  was  sent  against  them.  The  Roman  army,  being 
surprised  by  the  enemy  in  an  unfavourable  position,  after  five 
hours'  desperate  fighting  was  in  danger  of  being  totally  de- 
feated, when  the  Samnite  cavalry,  seeing  the  baggage  of 
the  Romans  moving  away  in  the  rear  without  protection, 
rushed  forward  in  disorder  for  the  sake  of  plunder.  The 
dictator,  who  expected  this,  allowed  them  to  begin  plunder- 
ing, and  then  ordered  his  own  cavalry,  which  he  had  kept 
in  reserve,  to  fall  upon  the  enemy's  horse,  which  were  cut 
to  pieces.  The  Roman  cavalry  then  returning?,  attacked  the 
Samnite  infantry  in  the  rear,  while  the  Roman  legions 
pressed  them  in  front  with  renewed  ardour.  At  last  the 
Samnites  gave  way,  and  the  defeat  was  complete.  Their 
general  was  among  the  killed.  This  disaster  disheartened 
the  Samnites,  who  exclaimed  that  this  was  a  conspquence 
of  their  having  broken  the  truce,  so  that  the  wrath  of  the 
gods  ought  to  be  appeased.  Accordingly  the  magistrates 
decreed  that  Brutulus  Papius,  one  of  the  chief  men  in  the 
country,  who  had  instigated  the  renewal  of  the  war,  should 
be  given  up  to  the  Romans,  together  with  his  property,  as 
Well  as  the  Roman  prisoners  who  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
Samnites.  But  Brutulus  killed  himself,  and  his  body  was 
sent  to  Rome,  together  with  the  prisoners.  The  Roman 
senate  declined  taking  the  property  of  Brutulus,  and  also 
refused  to  grant  peace  to  the  Samnites.    (Livy,  viii.  23,  39.) 

In  the  following  year,  321  b.c  the  Samnites  having  made 
great  preparations  for  war.  gave  the  command  of  their  forces 
to  Caiua  Pontius,  son  of  Herennius,  an  experienced  officer, 
who  had  already  served  against  the  Romans.  He  placed 
his  troops  in  ambuscade  in  a  defile  between  Mount  Tabumus 
and  an  offset  of  the  Tifata  ridge,  through  which  flows  the 
small  river  Isclerus,  an  affluent  of  the  Vulturnus.  This 
was  the  direct  road  for  the  Roman  army,  which  was  posted 
at  Calatia.  north  of  the  Vulturnus,  to  proceed  by  to  Malu- 
entum.  [Benkvkxto.]  Pontius  sent  emissaries,  disguised 
■-  -i.-^pherds,  towards  the  Roman  outposts,  who,  being  seized 
rationed  said  that  the  Samnite  forces  were  then  en- 


gaged in  besieging  Luceria,  a  town  of  Apulia,  which  ii^«  ir. 
alliance  with  Rome.    The  consuls  T.  Veturius  Calvino^  i* 
Sp.  Posthumius,  after  some  consultation,  resolved  lo  mui«  - 
to  the  assistance  of  Luceria  by  the  most  direct  way,  wL 
was  across  the  Vulturnus,  at  the  conftaenceof  the  IsuUt.:*, 
and  then  through  the  defile  towards  Maluentum.     A*- 
vancing  through  a  narrow  gorge,  they  came  to  a  little  vail*  > 
between  the  mountains,  and  farther  on  to  another  nam  *« 
defile,  which  they  found  barricaded  with  trunks  of  trees  aii ! 
pieces  of  rock,  and  looking  up  they  saw  the  Samnites  post<.  : 
on  the  hills.    The  Romans  thought  of  retneing  their  stt- t  ». 
and  recrossing  the  little  valley,  but  they  found  the  cttKr 
narrow  pass,  leading  to  the  banks  of  the  Vulturnus.  3  *■ 
barricaded  and  defended.    The  consuls  then  ordered  i!.- 
army  to  encamp  in  the  plain  and  to  fortify  themselves.  1 : 
Romans  spent  the  night  in  a  state  of  discouragement,  «h..«: 
the  Samnites  held  council  concerning  what  was  to  be  <]•«'  r. 
with  the  Roman  soldiers  when  they  surrendered.    Ti    « 
sent  to  consult  Herennius,  the  father  of  their  general. ; 
old  man,  retired  from  active  life,  who  had  a  great  repuia-  • 
for  wisdom.    His  answer  was,  to  open  a  passage  for  the  K 
mans  and  let  them  retire  without  molestation.     Thi4  &- 
peared  absurd  to  the  Samnite  officers,  who  sent  a  icr 
message  to  Herennius,  who  then  said  that  they  should  ■  i : 
to  death  the  whole  Roman  army.    Puzzled  at  time  contr 
dictory  opinions,  the  Samnites  sent  for  Herennius  btcs^. 
who  was  brought  in  a  cart  to  the  camp,  and  appearini:    - 
the  military  council,  explained  his  meaning  :~*  If}  ou  f*. ' 
my  first  advice,'  said  he,  *your  generosity  will  win  yru  »  • 
affection  and  friendship  of  a  powerful  nation ;  if  you  r.  *' 
that,  then  you  must  destroy  the  Roman  army,  by  «< 
means  you  will  render  Rome  unable  to  annoy  you  for  a  !•  :  j 
time  to  come.'    'But,'  said  bis  son,  and  others  wiib  h    .. 
'supposing  we  take  a  middle  course,  and  •dismiss  the  H 
mans  after  imposing  upon  them   those  conditions  wi 
befit  a  conquered  armyp*    'By  this  means  you   ne.t  • 
make  friends  nor  get  rid  of  enemies ;  you  spare  those  v 
will  never  forgive  you  for  their  own  humiliation,  and  *. . 
will  take  the  first  opportunity  of  revenging  them«f'I\ -- 
The  advice  of  Herennius  however  was  rejected.     The  H 
mans,  after  attempting  to  break  through  the  surrouno  , 
enemy,  and  feehng  the  want  of  provisions,  sent  mcsser.j* 
to  ask  for  honourable  conditions.     Pontius  told  them  t 
they  must  consider  themselves  his  prisoners,  and  as  *>«, 
give  up  their  arms  and  file  off,  under  a  yoke  or  gallon  ^  ' 
presence  of  the  whole  Samnite  army,  after  which  thei  « 
be  allowed  to  return  home ;  that  at  the  same  time  p 
should  be  concluded  between  the  two  nations  on  fair  c*r: 
tions ;  that  the  Romans  should  evacuate  the  Samnitr  ti  r 
tory  and  withdraw  the  colonies  which  they  had  placfi 
the  border,  and  a  treaty  of  mutual  alliance  be  entered  m 
The  consuls,  after  much  hesitation,  replied  that  they  c- 
not  conclude  an  alliance  without  the  consent  of  the  R<  i  . 
people,  but  they  and  all  the  officers,  submitting  to  necp^-  :* 
subscribed  to  the  conditions  of  peace  dictated  by  Pu.t.  » 
they  and  the  legionary  tribunes  becoming  personally  jrua: 
tee  for  their  fulfilment,  besides  leaving  six  hundred  1k»^:  . 
in  the  hands  of  the  Samnites.    Then  came  the  cerenit:> 
passing  under  a  yoke  one  by  one.  the  consuls  first,  de^p 
of  their  consular  robes  and  other  insignia  of  their  rank.  ■ :    . 
the  officers  in  like  manner,  and  lastly  the  common  «--»)•: 
amidst  the  taunts  and  threats  of  the  surrounding  Sam;: 
who  struck  and  even  killed  those  of  the  Romans  who  sh.  . 
any  resentment  for  the  insult     The  spot  on  whirh  :    . 
transaction  occurred  became  known  by  the  name  of  ' 
'  Caudine  Forks,'  from  its  being  in  the  neighbourhocal 
Caudium. 

When  the  news  of  this  mishap  reached  Rome,  it  fyn»'    * 
universal  consternation.    The  conditions  of  the  peace  l< 
discussed  in  the  senate,  the  consnl  Posthumius  propi»*- 1 
annul  the  treaty,  offering  to  surrender  himself,   and    * 
tribunes  who  had  sic;ned  it,  to  the  Samnites.    Two  of 
tribunes  of  the  people  contended  that  this  was  not  ri  ■ 
cicnt  to  annul  the  solemn  engagement  made  with   :'  - 
Samnites,  but  they  were  overruled,  and  Postbumius 
the  legionary  tribunes,   escorted  by  a  fecialis.   wer«    . 
back  to  the  Samnite    camp,    with   their   hands    U^:'  - 
and  'given  up  to  Pontius,  the  fecialis  8a}ing  that  t 
were    guilty  of  concluding  a  treaty  without    tuthor'^ 
Posthumius,   pretending  to  be  offended,    struck   the  : 
cialis,   and    then    drawmg  back,   cried  out,    that  as    . 
was  now  a  Samnite,  and  as  such  had  struck  an  ennn 
Rome,  he  had  thereby  afforded  a  sufficient  reason  to  Rc^  •. 
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Pontius  appeared  with  his  hands  tied  behind  his  back :  after 
the  ceremony,  he  was  beheaded. 

In  the  year  290  B.C.  the  Samnites,  worn  out  by  their  re- 
peated defeats,  sued  for  peace,  which  the  Romans,  likewise 
exhausted  by  their  dearly-bought  victories,  felt  disposed  to 
grant.  The  consul  M.  Curius  Dentatus,  being  charged 
with  the  negociatiou,  concluded  a  peace,  the  conditions  of 
which  are  not  known.  (Livy,  Epitome^  xi.)  •  Thus,'  says 
Eutropius  (ii.  9), '  ended  the  Samnite  war,  which  had  lasted 
forty-nine  years,  against  the  most  persevering  enemy  that 
the  Romans  had  to  encounter  within  the  boundaries  of 
Italy.'  The  result  of  this  war,  or  succession  of  wars,  was  that 
the  Romans  extended  their  power  over  South  Italy,  Cam- 
pania, and  Apulia,  and  thus  became  neighbours,  and  soon 
after  enemies,  of  the  Tarentines.  The  Tarentine  war  brought 
on  the  expedition  of  Pyrrhus  into  Italy,  and  the  first  war  of 
the  Romans  with  an  enemy  from  beyond  the  limits  of  Italy. 
In  the  war  of  Pyrrhus,  the  Samnites  joined  that  prince, 
after  whose  second  retreat  from  Italy  and  subsequent  death 
they  found  themselves  attacked  by  two  Roman  armies, 
under  their  old  antagonists  L.  Papirius  Cursor  the  younger 
and  S.  Carvilius,  who  utterly  defeated  them  (272  B.C.).  It 
was  then  that  Samnium  became  a  conquered  country,  and 
the  Romans  sent  colonies  to  Maluentum  and  other  places. 
Florus  says  that  Samnium  ceased  to  exist,  meaning  as 
an  independent  state;  and  those  who  reckon  this  as  the 
end  of  the  Samnite  war,  give  it  a  duration  of  seventy 
years,  in  which  however  there  were  considerable  interrup- 
tions. 

In  the  war  of  Hannibal  the  Hirpini  joined  the  Cartha- 
ginians after  the  battle  of  CannsEr,  but  the  Pentri  did  not, 
At  last,  in  the  Social  War,  the  Samnites  having  joined  the 
Marsi,  Vcstini,  Peligni,  and  others  in  the  common  league 
against  Rome,  remained  last  in  the  fielpl,  and  were  defeated 
and  slaughtered  without  mercy  by  Sulla,  who  exclaimed 
that  Rome  could  enjoy  no  repose  as  long  as  a  number  of 
Samnites  could  collect  together.  The  devastation  of  Sam- 
nium by  Sulla  was  most  effectual ;  the  towns  were  burnt  and 
razed  to  the  ground  ;  Beneventum  alone  was  spared.  The 
last  time  the  Samnites  appear  iu  history  is  during  the  war 
of  Sulla  against  the  younger  Marius.when  Pontius  Telesinus, 
who  had  joined  the  latter  at  the  head  of  40,000  Samnites 
and  Lucanians,  stole  a  march  upon  Sulla,  who  was  besieging 
Prceneste,  and  advanced  within  ten  stadia  of  Rome,  which 
was  without  any  adequate  defence.  Telesinus  told  his  own 
Samnites  that  he  was  the  enemy  of  both  Marius  and  Sulla, 
and  that  his  object  was  to  destroy  Rome  and  restore  free- 
dom to  Italy.  Sulla  however  came  in  time  to  save  the  city. 
A  desperate  battle  ensued ;  the  Samnites  defeated  the  left 
wing  of  the  Romans,  commanded  by  Sulla  himself;  but 
Crassus,  who  commanded  the  right  wing,  having  defeated 
Carina,  a  Roman  officer  of  the  party  of  Marius,  who  was 
opposed  to  him,  fell  upon  the  flank  of  the  Samnites,  who 
were  obliged  to  retire  to  Antemnoe,  where  Telesinus  was 
killed.  Between  seven  and  eight  thousand  Samnites  sui> 
rendered  to  Sulla,  who  marched  them  to  Rome ;  and  having 
shut  them  up  in  the  Circus  Maximus,  had  them  all  butchered 
in  cold  blood,  while  ho  was  haranguing  the  senate  in  the 
neighbouring  temple  of  Bellona.  The  remainder  of  the 
Samnites  were  slaughtered  in  the  same  manner  at  the 
taking  of  Prceneste. 

SAiVIOGl'TIA,  now  only  an  historical  name,  is  an  ex- 
toiiMive  tract  of  the  antient  duchy  of  Lithuania,  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Courland  and  the  Baltic,  on  the  west  by  the 
BuUic  and  Prussia,  and  on  the  south  and  east  by  Lithuania 
Proper.  It  produces  abundance  of  corn,  honey,  wax,  timber, 
liorHUH,  and  game.  It  now  forms  part  of  the  Russian  go- 
vernment of  Wilna.  The  inhabitants  have  retained  in 
greater  purity  than  any  others  the  peculiar  customs  and  Ian- 
K»agQ  of  the  Lithuanians.  The  places  deservine^  of  notice 
ttto.  Kioydani,  a  colony  founded  by  Prince  Radzewill  for 
Momo  Scotch  emigrants,  where  they  long  flourished;  and 
Polnn^on,  the  harbour  of  which,  once  of  considerable 
iniportuiice,  was  filled  up  with  earth  by  the  Swedes  at  the 
iiiMti;;iiiion  of  the  merchants  of  Riga. 

8 AMOS,  an  iMlund  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  called 
t»y  the  Turks  Susam  AdaH,  lying  between  37**  35'  and 
;j7'  W  N.  iut.,  and  extending  from  26" -30'  to  27^*  8' E. 
long.,  Mtuated  on  the  coattt  of  Asia  Minor,  at  the  distance 
of  about  a  mile  from  the  promontory  of  Trogilium,  or 
f  .'upu  Santa  Marin,  which  lies  between  the  gulf  of  Scala 
a  and  that  of  Balat. 
0  word  Samos,  m  we  are  told  by  Strabo  (viii.  503), 


means  a  mountainous  height,  and  therefore  may  be  r  . . 
sidered  as  characterising  the  physical  features  of  the  i«l~ 
while  the  names  Dryusa,  Anthemura,  Melamph}Uii«,  u*  . 
Cyparissia,  given  to  it  by  the  Greeks,  are  descriptive  <if  . 
fertility  and  varied  produce.  Its  early  history  is  mixed  r.  •  . 
fable.    We  find  mention  of  Ancsus  ruling  here  o\cr  • 
Carians  and  Leleges,  and  of  a  subsequent  establish rui  .<:. 
after  the  return  of  the  Heraclidoi,  of  Lesbians  led  bv  Ci  J  .- 
laus,  and  lonians  expelled  from  Epidaurus  under  Teaibr  • 
the  Carians  consenting  to  incorporate  the  new  comer «  ir  '  • 
their  city.    The  date  of  this  settlement  is  probably  al  « .* 
988  B.C. 

Very   soon  after  the   year  776  b.c.,  the  Samians   ^< 
came    remarkable    for    maritime    enterprise    and    c^m 
merce.    They  were  the  first  to  avail    themselves  of  ti  • 
improvements    in    ship-building,    originating,  as   Thu'-> 
dides  tells  us,  at  Corinth  (Thucyd.,  i.  13),  bc.  704.     \\r 
find  them  trading  with  Egypt  under  the  protection    <  f 
Psammetichus,  who  gave  them  a  settlement  there :  ab'  '-! 
B.C.  630,  a  Samian  merchant,  Colceus,  made  a  succe««r 
voyage  to  Tartessus  in  the  extreme  west  of  the  Antiv./. 
World,  and  brought  back,  as  Herodotus  tells  us,  the  lare  • » 
private  fortune  he  had  ever  known  made  by  trade  (iv.  \^:  . 
During  this  period  they  founded  several  colonies,  Ssid  » 
thrace,  Anoea.  Perinlhus,  Bisanthe,  Amorgus,  and  join   '. 
the  confederacy  on  the  Asiatic  continent,  called  the  Pa^.  • 
mum,  consisting  of  twelve  cities.    Scattered  notices  of  ihcir 
early  kings  and  petty  wars  with  Ephesus,  Priene,  &c.  i>r*  ur 
in  the  antient  historians,  and  have  been  well  colleclvd  i*; 
Panof ka,  in  his  work, '  Res  Samiorum.* 

In  the  time  of  Cyrus  and  Pisistratus,  the  government  of  >: -.- 
island  was  in  the  hands  of  Polycrates,  the  most  lemarWi  : 
of  the  tyrants  of  his  day.    Having  obtained  the  govern  Ui't.t 
of  the  island  by  stratagem,  he  established  himself  then-  i«  * 
tyrant,  and  became  very  powerful :  he  extended  his  swa)  t.\ 
the  neighbouring  states,  Lesbos,  Miletus,  &c.,and  had  a  l.r :  x 
navy  than  any  other  Grecian  prince  or  state  of  his  tinK  . 
he  was  also  strengthened  by  his  alliance  with   Ama-^.v 
king  of  Egypt.    Shortly  after  the  invasion  of  Egypt  ^•y 
Cambyses,  Polycrates  became  engaged  in  a  war  wiih  Lati- 
dsemon,  in  which  the  Spartans  were  finallv  repulsed  fr  r-. 
the  island.     His  increasing  power  at  lengtn  provoked  t. 
jealousy  of  the   Persian  monarch  Darius,  whose   satD^ 
Oroetes.  allured  him  by  treacherous  promises  to  trust  biiD>r  f 
in  his  power,  and  then  murdered  him.    Herodotus  (lii.  1 . . 
says  of  Polycrates  that  he  perished  in  a  manner  uuwoii  jv 
of  himself  and  his  high  designs,  and  that  none  of  the  Gn « ^ 
tyrants,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  Syracuse,  were  to  i. 
compared  with  him  in  greatness  of  character.    This  prais*   • 
consistent  with  all  wo  read  of  Polycrates.     He  seem«  \^ 
have  designed  to  make  Samos  the  mistress  of  the  Am 
pelago,  and  to  have  neglected  nothing  that  could  eohatx- 
her  greatness,  either  by  the  skilful  conduct  of  wars  j.  i 
foreign  policy,  or  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  of  ctvilixat  <  • 
He  surrounded  himself  with  all  the  princely  luxuries  «l 
the   wealth  of  that  time  oould  procure.     Demooede«    i< 
physician  and  Anacreon  the  poet  were  in  his  court.     lU-  a 
said  to  have  transported  superior  breeds  of  animals  fr-*^ 
other  countries.     (Athenseus,  lib.  xii.,  p.  540,  Caa.)     H  . 
seal  was  made  by  Theodorus,  a  celebrated  artist    O:!- 
curious  anecdotes  of  him  may  be  found  in  the  passai;c  > 
Athenrous  just  quoted.      The  mole    in    the   harbour 
Samos,  of  which  Herodotus  speaks,  was  probably  cxccuti . 
under  his  directions. 

During  his  reign,  Samos,  enriched  by  her  trad*  u.  . 
Egypt  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  stren^^thened  by  ir 
decline  of  the  states  on  the  Asiatic  continent,  exicr.«i.  . 
her  sovereignly  over  the  Archipelago  iu  such  a  manner    « 
to  provoke  the  jealousy  of  the  Persian  government.     Aj. 
the  treacherously-contrived  death  of  Polycrates,  the  i>la 
deprived  of  his  guidance,  and  a  prey  to  civil  war,  fcil  n- 
the  hands  of  Darius,  who  appointed  Syloson.  the  broihrr    . 
Polycrates,  as  governor.    The  resistance  of  the  inbab:t;«r.'- 
to  this  measure  led  Otanes,  the  Persian  general  in  c* . 
mand,  to  order  a  general  massacre,  and  Samos  was  dehv » :   . 
up  to  Syloson  almost  unpeopled. 

Shortly  after  this,  we  find  the  Samians  joining  in 
revolt  of  Ionia,  and  expelling  their  tyrant,  Aeaces,  broit    r 
of  Syloson.     They  contributed  a  large  force  at  the  battle 
Lade,  but  treacherously  withdrew  from  the  engagement,  t 
obtain   favour  with  Darius,   (o   whose  empire    ihev   vie 
a^rain  made  subject,  but  were  released  from  it  alW  iitv 
battle  of  Mycale. 
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modern  town  of  Cora,  or  l&tyaKfi  x^pf^  the  largest  in  the 
island,  containing,  in  Pococke*8  time,  about  twelve  small 
churches  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  houses.  On  the  south 
side  of  the  city  is  a  large  plain  called  Megalocampus,  which 
has  become  a  stagnant  marsh.  To  the  west  of  Cora  is  tho 
river  Imbrasius,  on  which  is  the  small  village  of  Mily.  At 
the  mouth  of  this  river  the  laud  juts  out  to  the  south,  ter- 
minating in  Cape  Colon na,  opposite  to  the  small  island  of 
Samopoula.  To  the  west  of  this  promontory  is  the  village 
of  Marathrocampos,  about  forty  miles  distant  from  Patmos. 
Three  miles  from  this  village,  opposite  (o  the  island  of  Ni- 
caria.  and  distant  from  it  about  twelve  miles,  is  a  hermitage 
calWd  St.  George's,  with  a  grotto  near  it,  on  the  lop  of 
Mount  Kerkis,  called  Panagia  Phaneromena.  The  summit 
of  this  mountain  is  covered  with  snow  all  the  year  round, 
and  has  a  lake  at  the  top. 

Five  miles  from  Marathrocampos  towards  the  north  is 
the  village  of  Castany.  Proceeding  along  the  coast  in  a 
north  east  direction  we  come  to  Carlovassi,  the  most  con- 
siderable town  in  the  island  after  Cora.  The  port  is  a  bad 
one,  being  much  exposed  to  the  north  wind.  Three  miles 
to  the  east  of  this  town  is  Farni,  a  village,  ten  miles  from 
which,  in  a  deep  bay,  is  Valhi.  atown  with  a  good  harbour  ca- 
capable  of  holding  a  large  tleet.  There  is  a  small  harbour 
four  miles  to  the  north-east,  the  mouth  of  which  is  well  pro- 
tected by  little  islands.  On  the  east  side  of  the  island  is 
another  port,  which  Tourncfort  ( Voyage  du  Levant)  calls 
the  Port  des  Galdres.  The.-^e  are  the  principal  geographical 
points  in  the  island.  The  soil  of  Samos  is  very  fertile,  and 
produces  very  ^ood  wine,  though  this  was  not  the  case 
formerly,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  antients.  The 
muscat  grape  is  much  cultivated.  There  is  good  timber  on 
the  hills,  which  have  quarries  of  while  marble  in  abun- 
dance. 

Samos  was  formerly  celebrated  for  its  pottery,  which 
was  made  from  a  particular  kind  of  clay  found  in  the 
ibiand. 

Travellers  speak  of  the  abundance  of  game  and  wild  ani- 
mals in  the  island. 

The  inhabitants,  about  15,000  in  number,  living  in 
eighteen  villages,  are  nearly  all  Greeks ;  they  are  described 
by  Midland  and  Poujoulat  {Correspondance  d* Orient, 
1 833)  as  being  wretched  in  their  condition  and  habits,  and 
of  a  savage  appearance.  They  are  governed  by  a  waiwodo 
and  cadi;  the  former  has  the  care  of  the  revenue,  and  the 
latter  administers  justice.  There  is  also  a  Christian  governor, 
called  an  aga,  cnosen  by  the  people.  From  Pococke*s 
Travels  in  the  East  we  get  the  following  statement  of  the 
amount  of  the  revenue  yearly  accruing  from  Samos  in  his 
time: — land-tax,  22  purses;  haraoh  or  poll-tax,  20  purses; 
avancos,  or  fines  on  deaths  and  for  crimes,  10  purses. 
Samos  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  who  is  also  bishop  of 
Icaria.  His  lands,  with  those  belonging  to  the  papas  or 
priests,  and  caloyers  or  monks,  are  more  than  half  of  the 
whole  island.  A  minute  account  of  the  state  of  the  Greek 
church  in  Samos  may  be  found  in  a  rare  work  translated 
into  English,  under  the  following  title :  '  A  Description  of 
the  Present  State  of  Samos,  Nicaria,  Patmos,  and  Mount 
Athos,  by  Joseph  Georgirenes,  archbishop  of  Samos,'  Lon- 
don, 1677;  which  may  be  also  referred  to  generally  for  an 
account  of  the  condition  of  the  island  during  the  seven- 
teenth century. 

For  further  information  see  Dapper's  History  qf.  the 
Archipelago;  Panofka,  Res  Samioritm ;  Toumefort,  Voyage 
du  Levant;  and  Beauvau,  Voyage  du  Levant,  Nancy,  1619 ; 
in  which  work  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  island  is  given. 

SAMOTHRA'CE  (2a/io0p^'icty),  a  small  island  opposite 
the  mouth  of  the  Hebrus  in  Thrace,  from  which  it  was  38 
miles  distant  according  to  Pliny  (iv.  23).  It  was  chiefly 
celebrated  for  the  worship  of  the  Cabiri,  which  was  said  to 
have  originated  in  this  island.  [Cabiri.]  According  to 
Herodotus  (ii.  51),  Samothrace  was  originally  inhabited  by 
tiie  Pelasgians,  from  whom  the  inhabitants  learnt  the  re- 
ligious mysteries  which  they  solemnized. 

In  Homer  the  island  is  usually  called  Samos  (//.,  xxiv. 
78,  753),  or  the  Thraciun  Samos  (//.,  xiii.  12),  and  was  said, 
according  to  some  accounts,  to  have  derived  its  name  from 
a  colony  from  the  island  of  Samos  on  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  who  settled  there  (Paus.,  vii.  4,  s.  3;  Strabo,  x., 
p.  457);  but  Strabo,  who  did  not  believe  this  account, 
derived  its  name  from  samos,  which  meant  a  height,  or 
from  the  Saii,  whom  he  supposed  to  be  the  antient  in- 
habitants of  the   country.    Other  accounts  state  that  it 


was  originally  called  Dardania,  and  that  DardanuK  ibe 
founder  ofTroy,  passed  over  from  this  island  lo  A>ia  M-iu*: 
(Strabo,,  vii.,  p.  331.) 

The  iSamothi-acians  joined  the  army  of  Xerxes  when  le 
invaded  Greece,  and  one  of  their  ships  distinguLsbed  j;»c.f 
at  the  battle  of  Salamis.  (Herod.,  viiu  90.)  lu  the  time  uf 
Pliny  it  was  a  free  state. 

Samothrace,  according  to  Pliny»  was  32  miles  in  circurc- 
feronce.  It  contains  a  very  high  mountain,  called  Soix^e 
by  Pliny,  from  which  Homer  says  that  Troy  could  be  ^-cl. 
(7/.,  xiii.  12.) 

SAMOYEDES,  one  of  the  most  widely  spread  noinau  - 
nations  of  Northern  Asia.  The  tribes  of  the  Sam o >«.(!• 
inhabit  two  large  tracts,  one  of  which  extends  along  the  &hot  v « 
of  the  Polar  Sea,  and  the  other  on  both  sides  of  the  Ait..i 
Mountains.  Thus  there  aro  northern  and  soutkexn  b.- 
moyedes. 

The  Northern  Samoyedes  wander  about  in  tho  count:* 
which  occupies  the  western  portion  of  the  coast  of  Siber.i 
The  tnost  eastern  point  at  which  they  are  found  is  the  Gulf 
of  Taimooras,  which  lies  west  of  the  peninsula  that  turiu  • 
nates  in  the  North-east  Cape,  the  most  northern  potut  • : 
Asia.  From  this  gulf  westward  they  occupy  th«  \i  hulc 
coast  to  the  Ural  Mountains,  and  they  are  even  found  ^«*: 
of  that  range,  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Pechora,  as  i^  a^ 
the  banks  of  the  river  Mezen.  Thus  they  inhabit  iho  c  --m' 
of  the  Polar  Sea  between  45°  and  100°  E.  long.  The;.  ;*iv- 
of  short  stature,  seldom  attaining  ^ye  feet,  and  restLj  • 
the  Tungooses  in  the  conformation  of  their  body.  They  h  j  ' .: 
round,  broad,  and  flat  faces,  thick  lips,  a  broad  and  o;  * . 
nose,  very  little  beard,  and  very  coarse  black  hair.  T: 
are  stout,  and  have  muscular  limbs.  They  have  hcni^  •  i 
rein- deer,  but  they  use  this  animal  only  for  drawing  tU ;? 
sledges.  They  do  not  milk  them,  nor  do  they  eat  tLt  r 
flesh.  They  live  chiefly  on  the  produce  of  the  cha^.  if 
which  the  principal  object  is  the  wild  rein-deer,  with  wbicL 
their  country  abounds,  and  which  supphcs  all  their  wuuu. 
They  take  also  several  kinds  of  fur- bearing animali.  e»}(.- 
cially  foxes.  The  sea  supplies  them  with  white  liears  ai  i 
some  other  animals,  and  dead  whales  are  occasionally  can  ,^'i 
to  their  shores.  From  time  to  time  they  occupy  tbemsehi* 
with  fishing  in  the  rivers  and  lakes,  but  the  chase  u  lUir 
principal  employment.  They  are  heathens,  and  profess 
the  religion  called  Shamanism.  It  is  stated  that  the  nu> 
merous  tribes  which  belong  to  the  Northern  Satno>edc^ 
contain  70,000  individuals. 

The  Northern  Samoyedes  are  divided  from  their  southr: 
kinsmen  by  an  immense  tract  of  country,  occupied  by  li.*. 
Ostiaks,  and  several  tribes  that  belong  to  the  Toogooc 
especially  the  Tchapogires. 

The    Southern  Samoyedes   inhabit   that   part    of    tl 
Altai   Mountains   which    extends    from    the    sowxres    • 
the  river    Tshulyshman,   one  of  the  principal   braucbt> 
of  the  river  Obi  (near  88°  E.  long.),  to  thesoutb-we^tent 
extremity  of  Lake  Baikal,  or  to  105°  £.  long^  wberv  il'  \ 
approach  the  banks  of  the  river  Selenga.    The  prim.:  ^i 
seat  of  the  Samoyedes  in  this  part  is  the  valley  between  t. : 
two  chains,  called  Erghik  Targak  Taiga,  on  the  nonh.  a;  i 
theTangnu  051a,  on  the  south  [Altai  Mountains,  vol. .. 
p.  398],    in  which  the    two    principal  branches    of   tt 
Venesei  river,  the  Ta-Kimu  and  the  Kemtshyk,  have  thc»r 
origin.    This  country  is  included  within  the  territories  .  f 
the  Chinese  empire;  and  these  Samoyedes,  called  Sofvtt>, 
are  tributary  to  the  emperor  of  China,  and  obliged  to  u.. 
military  service  along  the  frontier.     Some  small  tribes  < 
Samoyedes  inhabit  the  northern  declivity  of  the  Er^i.  . 
Targak  Taiga' range,  where  they  are  subject  to  Russu,  *i.  • 
pay  a  tribute  of  furs.    They  extend  northward  along  : ' . 
banks  of  the  Yenesei  to  Abakansk,  and  along  the  Uda.  . 
tributary  of  the  Upper  Tunguska,   to  Nishnei    Udm^» 
Some  of  these  tribes  live  entirely  on  the  produce  of  .  i 
chase,  such  as  elks  and  different  kinds  of  deer,  espei%a].\  * 
large  species  called  marali.      They  also  take  sables  a;  •] 
squirrels,  with  the  furs  of  which  they  pay  their   tr;l»i/t 
Other  tribes  have  herds  of  rein-deer,  their  country  U... 
the  most  southern  region  in  which  that  animal  is  met  \^  .* 
in  Asia.    They  use  the  males  as  hunting  animaU,  ard  it.. 
females  supply  them  with  milk.    A  few  have  adopted  a.:    - 
culture,  but  they  cat  also  the  roots  and  stems  of  some  *» :   .- 
growing  plants.    The  Soyotes, or  Chinese  Samoyedes,  bo  .  - 
ever,  inhabit  a  rich  pasture  country,  and  Uve  on  the  prvtl  i  < 
of  their  herds,  consisting  of  horses,  black  cattle,  and  camvN. 
These  Southern  Samoyedes  exactly  resemble  their  norUiv:;. 
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pals  mora  or  less  cobering  at  the  base ;  stamens  perigynous, 
two,  three,  or  four  times  as  numerous  as  the  sepals,  with 
monadelphous  filamenU;  superior  one-celled  ovary;  inde- 
finite ovules  attached  to  parietal  placentae;  capsules  with 
from  three  to  five  valves;  numerous  seeds  fixed  to  the 
valves ;  fleshy  albumen  and  a  radicle  pointing  away  from  the 
hilum.  The  leaves  are  alternate  with  stipules,  marked  with 
round  and  linear  pellucid  dots.  The  apetalous  flowers  and 
fruit  of  this  order  approximate  it  to  Bixace®,  and  its  peri- 

fynous  stamens  and  alternate  stipulate  leaves  ally  it  to 
LosacefiB.  It  is  an  entirely  tropical  order,  composed  of 
small  trees  or  shrubs.  The  bark  and  leaves  are  slightly  as- 
tringent. One  of  the  species,  Casearia  ulmifolia,  is  used  in 
Brazil  as  a  remedy  against  the  bite  of  snakes,  for  which  pur- 
pose the  leaves  are  applied  to  the  wound,  and  an  infusion 
of  them  is  taken  internally.  . 

SAN  BLAS,  a  town  on  the  western  coast  of  Mexico, 
in  the  state  of  Xalisco,  formerly  the  province  of  Guada- 
laxara,  is  situated  on  an  island  formed  by  two  mouths  of 
the  Rio  Grande  de  Santiago  as  it  enters  the  Pacific.  It  is 
the  seaport  of  Topic,  and  the  chief  maritime  station  in  Xa- 
lisco. It  stands  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  l*rt)m  the 
shore,  on  a  very  remarkable  isolated  rock,  rising  abruptly 
out  of  a  low,  swampy,  wooded  plain  or  sa^nnah,  to  the 
height  of  150  feet,  inaccessible  on  three  sides,  and  with  a 
surface  of  about  500  yards  each  way  ;  within  which  limits 
the  town  is  of  course'  confined.  From  the  plain,  which  is 
always  more  or  less  under  water,  rise  exhalations  and  mias- 
mata, which  render  the  town  very  unhealthy  by  causing  a 
low  fever,  besides  giving  birth  to  myriads  of  mosquitoes  and 
sand-flies.  During  the  rainy  season,  from  June  to  Novem- 
ber, the  place  is  perfectly  uninhabitable  from  the  torrents 
of  rain,  which  destroy  the  houses,  and  perfectly  insulate 
the  rock.  At  this  season,  all  the  inhabitants  who  can  afford 
ir,  remove  not  only  themselves  but  most  of  their  property 
to  Topic,  and  the  population  is  in  a  few  days  reduced  from 
3000  to  150. 

At  the  shore  is  a  Milage  called  La  Play  a.  inhabited  prin- 
cipally by  fishermen  and  those  connected  with  the  arsenal, 
wliich,  though  now  in  a  dilapidated  state,  was  once  of  great 
importance.  A  good  ropewulk  still  remains.  A  small 
icstuary,  the  northern  branch  of  the  Rio  Grande,  affords  a 
sttfo  boat-harbour  and  landing-place,  but  the  anchorage  in 
tirn  roods,  which  is  commanded  by  two  batteries,  is  much 
tfxposod  to  wcHturly  winds.  San  Bias  affords  ^ood  supplies 
of  moat,  A'liit,  and  ve^;Gtablc«,  but  the  climate  is  very  hot  in 
tho  summer.  Sil**  32'  N.  lat,,  105''  18'  W.  long.  High- 
wntur,  full  and  change,  at  9h.  40m. ;  rise  between  6  and  7  feet. 

(Coptain  HallVn  South  Amm*ica;  Captain  Beechey's 
J^ni/iti^ft  to  th»  Purific:  Sailing  Directions,  &c.) 

SAN  KRANClStX),  a  port  in  the  Mexican  dominions, 
in  tho  province  of  Now  Culil'ornia,  on  the  shores  of  tho  North 
Paridc.  It  is  only  on  account  of  its  size,  and  the  perfect 
■pcurity  which  it  ollurM  to  vessels  of  any  burden,  that  it 
hu«  nt  proMont  any  claim  to  notice,  though  there  can  be 
liltlo  doubt  that  it  will  ultimately  arrive  at  greater  im- 
]>ortanoo  C\\m\  tho  fertility  of  its  soil  and  delightful  di- 
niiilu.  Tho  ontranoo  is  narrow,  lying  between  land  of  con- 
ki durable  olovation,  on  tho  southern  point  of  which  stands 
a  (ort  to  ^uurd  tho  passage.  After  running  in  a  westerly 
diriMMinn  about  six  miles,  it  divides  into  two  branches,  one 
oxlonding  :10  tnilo«  to  tho  Bouili-eost  between  two  ridges  of 
hilU  with  low  land  at  the  base  reaching  to  the  shores  and 
lunninutinK  in  small  winding  crocks;  tne  other  taking  a 
nitrthnrn  diroclion,  uflor  about  four  miles  opens  out  into  a 
rupuoiouM  ImniM  10  miles  in  diameter,  ord  after  converging 
In  a  nooond  strait,  a/ain  expands,  and  is  connected  with 
thruu  lihv.o  riMM's,  called  Jesu  Maria,  Sacramento,  and 
Niin  ilmtoliiin.  The  greater  part  of  the  south>east  arm  is 
vitry  iiluillow,  hmving  only  a  narrow  channel  up  the  centre, 
snd  tho  IniulihK  is  bud.  There  are  several  islands  and  some 
diMi^iMouH  rorkN  and  shoals,  but  the  anchorages  are  safe 
■  nd  widl  nholturi'd.  A  bar  of  sand  lies  eight  miles  off  the 
•«iilnini'i!,  with  only  25  to  30  feet  water;  and  with  a  high 
Wind  u  homy  nmx  breaks  over  it. 

It  is  not  liowuvor  devoid  of  interest  in  other  respects, 
being  one  of  tho  ourlieiit  settlements  of  the  Old  Spaniards 
for  the  charitable  purpose  of  converting  the  Indians  to 
Christianity.  Their  fort  or  stronghold,  called  the  Presidio, 
was  fixed  near  tho  entrance,  on  the  southern  shore,  about 
'\e  inland.  It  is  a  square  en(dosure,  the  sides  of 
sbout  300  yards  in  length,  and  were  formerly  sur- 


rounded by  a  mud  wall  about  15  feet  high,  pierced  for  xrn«. 
ketry.     Against  the  inner  sides  of  these  walls  ar**   :  r 
dwellings  of  the  settlers,  the  centre  being  left  clear     - 
exercise  and  military  evolutions.    These  walls  arc  tiv*^  . 
ruins. 

From  this  primary  settlement  emanated  the  five  f«.:i  -.  • 
ing  missions,  which  were  established  in  various  parts  «>t  - 
adjacent  country  under  the  protection  of  the  Presidio  — 

San   Francisco,  founded  in   1776;    Santa  Clara.   \::': 
San  Jos6,  1797  ;   San  Francisco  Solano,  IS23;  San  Ra.. 
1827. 

As  they  are  nearly  similar  in  appearance  and  in  tV-  ' 
pcditical  organization,   they  may  all  come  under  ilu-  f 
lowing  brief  dcscrintion.    The  most  conspicuous  obi»-t    . 
the  church,  arouna  which  are  congregated  the  dwo!...... 

of  the  padres,  and  of  the  soldiers  and  attendants  of  ti.. 
establishment,  which  are  built  with  some  pretcn<^iijn«  * 
order  and  comfort;  and  at  a  little  distance  stand  the  m*  i 
huts  of  the  Indians,  placed  in  squares  with  great  resrul:..    \ 
It  is  the  business  of  the  Indians,  who  are  under  the  a'  -<■ 
lute  control  of  the  padres,  to  cultivate  the  soil*  find  t  ^ 
care  of  the  herds  of  sheep  and  cattle  in  which  constat  ^  ' ' 
wealth  of  the  missions;  the  hides  and  tallow  sent  to  M  ■>. 
terey  for  shipment  form  their  chief  source  of  rcvr:. 
Some  of  tho  missions  possess  as  many  as  10,000  heaJ  -! 
cattle. 

San  Francisco  is  situated  about  three  miles  to  the  <  -  * ' 
east  of  the  Presidio,  in  the  midst  of  a  beautiful  and  i**r 
plain.   Santa  Clara  is  in  an  extensive  plain  not  far  frum 
head  of  the  southern  arm  of  the  port,     San  JosA  is  a!  t 
foot  of  the  bills  to  the  south-east ;  and  the  two  more  ro    ! 
missions  are  near  the  shores  of  the  northern  arm.     Su|  y. 
of  meat  and  vegetables  are  plentiful,  and  the  coui   -• 
abounds  with  game  and  wild  fowl. 

The  Presidio  is  in  37**  48'  N.  lat  and  122*  26'  W,  I 
High-water  at  full  and  change,  lOh.  60m. ;  the  rise  i>  »-t , 
feet. 

(Captam  Beechey  s  Voyaf^e  to  the  Pacific) 
SAN  MARI'NO,  Republic  of,  is  a  small  territory,  r  • 
sisting  chiefly  of  a  steep  mountain  with  its  offsets  and>a:  • . 
covering  an  area  of  about  27  square  miles.  It  is  situated  v    . 
in  the  papal  province  of  Urbmo,  and  about  ten  mile«>  \ 
the  coast  of  the  Adriatic.    The  whole  population  amoui.:  • 
about  7000.  The  town  of  San  Marino  stands  on  the  upj  er  * 
of  the  mountain,  the  summit  of  which  is  crowned  b>  m. 
castle  with  three  towers,  on  which  the  standard  of  th? 
public  waves.  The  town  is  ill  built  and  ill  p.ived  ;  the  ^t- 
are  steep,  and  only  practicable  for  mules  and  donkey «.    i 
square  before  the  town -house   is  large,  and  comni:.     * 
fine  view  of  the  neighbouring  Apennuies.    The  ch/ 
the  Capuchins  contains  a  fine   painting  represent  in;; 
Descent  from  the  Cross.  Outside  of  the  town  is  il  Boi.^*  . 
suburb;  and  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  are  thrve  •>:  : 
villages,  Serravalle,  Acquariva,  Feglio,  &c.    The   \u' 
ants  have  cultivated  every  slip  of  ground  that  c.in  bo  i 
productive;  they  make  some  very  good  wine,  some  <)•!. 
rear  silk-worms,  the  produce  of  which  constitutes  an  :ir. 
of  trade.    They  have  also  some  good  cattle.     The)  .l 
corn  from  the  neighbouring  Papal  State. 

The  origin  of  the  republic  of   San  Marino  x$  I'^-t 
the  obscurity  of  the  dark  ages.    Marinus,  a  hoU  h»  : 
from   Dalmatia,  is  said  to  have  retired  to  this  m  r 
in  the  fourth  century  of  our  cDra,  and  after  his  d«' 
church  was  raised  to  his  memory,  and  a  village  g.'  • 
round  the  spot.    In  the  tenth  centur)-  it  became  a  r 
town  by  the  name  of  *  Plebs  Santi  Marini  cum  Castu!  -    . 
seems  to  have  governed  itself  as  an  independent  n* 
pality ;  and  we  find  in  the  twelfth  ccntuiy  that  the  cti  ;t 
of  San  Marino  purchased  some  lands  from  the  iH'ii.'l 
ing  counts  of  Montefeltro,  lofds  of  Urbino.      V>kv\  >  «- 
wars  of  tho   Guclphs  and  Guibclins,  the   people   •  f    ^ 
Marino  took  the  part  of  the  latter,  together  with    : 
neighbours  ofMontefeltro,and  as  such  weree\o<m.niiM  . 
by  Innocent  IV.    Towards  the  end  of  the  fourto^  nt  i 
tury,  the  popes,  in  consemicnco  of  the  cession  ni..  • 
Rudolph  of  Ilabsburg  [Papal  State],    began    t.>    - 
rectors  to  the  Romagna,  to  enforce  the  suzerain:>liip  .  ' 
papal  see  ovur  the  towns  and  lords  of  the  count: y.     < ' 
of  these  vicars,  Hildebrandinus,  bishop  of  Arczzo,ab  >i'. ' 
year  1291,  comnlained  that,  with  theexceptii>n  of  lb'-  • 
of  Cesena,  no  other  place  in  Romagna  would  obey  ht^  tr> 
tions.  This  rector  appointed  a  certain  Theodmric,  canun  I.t  ^ « 
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February  16, 1676.  Having  entered  early  into  the  order  of 
Jesuits,  he  became  professor  of  rhetoric  first  at  Caen,  and 
afterwards  at  Paris.  On  the  death  of  Pdre  Ducerceau,  he 
vas  appointed  tutor  to  the  Prince  de  C!onti,  through  whose 
influence  he  became,  in  1 728,  librarian  of  the  CoUdge  de 
Louis  le  Grand,  which  situation  he  held  till  his  death,  Oc- 
tober 22,  1733. 

The  PSre  Sanadon  was  possessed  of  considerable  erudi- 
tion, and  was  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  Huet  and  most  of 
the  other  learned  men  of  his  time.  He  is  the  author  of  a 
prose  translation  of  Horace,  *  Les  Poesies  d' Horace,  dis- 
posdes  suivant  TOrdre  chronologique,  et  traduitos  en  Fran- 
cais,  avec  des  Remarques  et  des  Dissertations  critiques,' 
Paris  and  Amsterdam,  1728,  2  vols.  4to.  There  is  a  subse- 
quent edition  in  8  vols.  12mo.,  1759.  This  translation  is 
better  than  that  of  Dacier,  and  has  smoothed  the  way  for 
following  translators,  but  it  possesses  few  of  the  beauties 
of  Horace.  Sanadon  is  the  author  of  a  Latin  heroic  poem, 
'Nicanor-Moricns,'  which  contains  some  pleasing  imitations 
of  Theocritus,  Anacreon,  and  other  Greek  poets.  '  He  wrote 
also  some  Latin  lyric  poems,  '  Carminum  Libri  Quatuor,* 
Paris,  1715,  12mo.,  and  translated  the  *  Pervigilium  Ve- 
neris,' Paris,  1 728,  1 2mo.  Many  of  his  Latin  verses  and 
Latin  discourses  have  been  published  separately,  of  which 
a  detail  is  given  in  Moreh's  *  Dictionnaire  Historique,*  edi- 
tion of  1759. 

SANCERRE.     [Chkr.1 

SANCHEZ,  FRANCISCO,  commonly  called  *  El  Bro- 
cense,'  an  eminent  classical  scholar  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
was  born  at  Las  Bro9a8,  in  the  province  of  Estremadura  in 
Spain,  in  1523.  He  commenced  his  studies  at  the  univer- 
sity of  Valladolid,  where  he  took  his  degree  of  bachelor  of 
arts  in  1551.  From  thence  he  went  to  iSalamanca,  where, 
having  been  incorporated  in  the  university,  he  obtained,  in 
1554,  the  chair  of  rhetoric,  and  also  taught  Greek  and 
Latin  with  the  highest  reputation.  Justus  Lipsius,  Sciop- 
pius,  and  other  learned  scholars  of  his  time  speak  in  the 
highest  terms  of  him.  The  former  bestows  on  him  the 
epithets  '  divine'  and  '  admirable,'  and  in  one  of  his  letters 
(Ad  Italo9  et  Hispanos,  p.  89)  calls  him  '  Mercurius  atque 
Apollo  Hispaniee.'  In  1574  Sanchez  took  the  doctor's  degree. 
He  had  already  edited  Persius,  Pomponius Mela,  the  'Ibis' of 
Ovidius,  Virgil's  •  Bucolics,'  and  Horace's  *  Art  of  Poetry.' 
He  now  devoted  all  his  leisure  to  the  composition  of  the 
work  which  gained  him  most  reputation,  namely,  his  '  Mi- 
nerva ;  seu  de  Causis  Linguae  Latins  Commentarius,'  which 
appeared  for  the  first  time  at  Salamanca  in  1587,  6vo.,  and 
was  often  reprinted  during  the  sixteenth  century,  and  in  more 
modern  times  at  Amsterdam,  1754,  1 76 1,  Svo.,  with  remarks 
by  Scioppiusand  numerous  annotations  by  James  Voorbroek. 
[Perizonius]  Another  edition  was  published  at  Utrecht, 
1795.  with  the  additions  of  Everard  Scheid.  The 'Minerva* 
is  a  work  in  which  the  rules  of  Latin  syntax  are  explained 
by  means  of  quotations  from  the  classic  authors.  It  gained 
its  author  great  reputation  amon^  the  learned  of  his  time. 
In  1 593  Sanchez  resi^^ned  the  chair  of  rhetoric  in  favour  of  his 
son-in-law  Bartholom6  de  Cespedes,  and  reserved  for  himself 
those  of  Latin  and  Greek  grammar,  which  he  filled  till  the 
time  of  his  death.  Sanchez  died  on  the  17th  January, 
1601,  at  the  age  of  77,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  the 
convent  of  San  Francisco.  Besides  the  above-mentioned 
he  wrote  the  following  works : — *  Verce  brevisque  Gram- 
matices  Latinse  Institutiones '  (Salamanca,  1587,  8vo.), 
which  he  subsequently  published  in  Spanish  under  the 
title  *  Arte  para  saber  J-.atin  (Sal.,  1595,  8vo.);  *  Gramma- 
tics) GrcBcre  Compendium'  (Salam.,  1592,  Antw.,  1581, 
8vo.);  *  De  Arle  Diccndi,'  Salara.,  1556;  *  De  Interpre- 
tandis  Auctoribus,  sive  de  Exercitatione,' Antw.,  1582  and 
1592;  *  Paradoxa.' Antw.,  15«2,  8vo. ;  *  Organum  Dialec- 
ticum  et  Rhetoricum,'  Salam.,  1588,  8vo. ;  *  De  Nonnullis 
Porphyrii  aliorumque  in  Dialectica  Erroribus  Scholso  Dia- 
lecticro,'  Salam.,  1588  and  1597.  He  also  published  a  very 
learned  Commentary  on  the  'Emblems'  of  Andrea  Alciati, 
Leyden,  1 563 ;  on  the  *  Sylvee'  of  Angelo  Politiano,  Salam., 
1554;  on  the  Poems  of  Juan  de  Mena  [Mena];  on  the 
works  of  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega,  Salam.,  1574.  All  his 
minor  works,  with  the  exception  of  the  'Minerva,'  were 
collected  and  published  at  Geneva  in  1766,  4  vols.  8vo.; 
prefixed  to  the  first  volume  is  the  life  of  the  author  by 
Gregorio  Mayans. 

Sanchez,' Francisco,  an  eminent  physician,  who  lived 

at  the  same  time  as  the  subject  of  the  preceding  article,  has 

>en  been  mistaken  for  him.    He  was  born  of  Jewish 


parents,  but  embraced  the  Christian  religion.  He  dii-d  in 
1632.  'His  works,  among  which  is  a  valuable  Comme:i'.i:> 
on  the  Physics  of  Aristotle,  were  published  ailer  hi«  d«,«'..:. 
Toulouse,  1636,  4to. 

SANCHEZ,  THOMAS,  a  learned  theologian,  va^.  ^ .    . 
at  Cordova  in  1550,  of  noble  parents.    At  the  age  of  -.i- 
teen  he  entered  the  Society  of  the  Jesuits,  and  in  oour>t     ' 
time  became  director  of  the  noviciate  at   Granada.     I '.  > 
reputation  for  sanctitv  and  theological  learning  wa^  > .  : 
that  he  was  consuUea  on  difficult  cases  of  couftciencf   ^ . 
persons  from  all  parts  of  Spain  and  Italy.    This  ind  . 
him  to  write  his  '  Disputationes  de  Sancto  Matrimonii  Si  -. 
men  to,'  which  he  intended  as  a  sort  of  manual   for  '   . 
fessors.    This  work,  in  which  the  author  displayed  cr<  •• 
learning,  has  been  the  subject  of   much    animadve.-- 
(Bayle's  Diet,  vol.  ix.,  p.  45),  owing  to  the  free  ma:    . 
in  which  the  subject  is  treated.    It  was  first  priiiiei   .- 
Geneva,  1602,  folio,  and  has  subsequently  gone   thnn.. 
fifteen  different  editions.  He  also  wrote 'Opus  Morale  in  P.  a 
cepta  Decalogi,'  Mad.,  1613;  and  *  Consilia,  seu  Opuvu  *. 
Moralia,' Lyon,  1634-5.     Sanchez  died  19th  May,  16 it.  .: 
Granada,  where  he  was  interred  with  great  pomp. 

SANCHEZ  DE  ARE'VALO.  RODRrGO.  gene      v 
known  as  Rodericua  Sanctius,  a  Spanish  prelate,  much    . 
mired  for  his  writings  on  ecclesiastical  history  and  • 
subjects,  was  born  at  Santa  Maria  de  Nieva,  in  the  di      >. 
of  Segovia,  in  1404.     After  receiving  his  classical  eu.. 
tion  at  the  university  of  Salamanca,  and  obtaining  the 
gree  of  doctor,  he  entered  the  church,  and  was  madf  «. 
cessively  archdeacon  of  Trevino  in  the  diocese  of  Bu  ^  • 
dean  of  Leon,.and  dean  of  Seville.    About  1440,  Juhu  U  . 
king  of  Castile,  wishing  to  send  an  ambassador  to  Frc  i.- 
III.,  chose  Sanchez  for  that  purpose.    Sanchez  succe*. 
so  well  in  the  object  of  his  mission,  that  when  Calixtua  IP 
became  pope,  he.was  sent  by  Henry  IV.  of  Castile  to  i  • . 
gratulate  his  holiness  on  his  accession.    In  all  his  emba^.- .  - 
Sanchez  made  Latin  harangues  to  the  different  princ^  ^ 
whom  he  was  sent.    Thesd  harangues  are  still  preset  xt-ii  > 
manuscript  in  the  Vatican  library.    On  the  access*:  :. 
Paul  II.,  Sanchez,  who  had  been  prevailed  upon  b)    i 
predecessor  to  settle  at  Rome,  was  appointed  by  that  i 
governor  of  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and  keeper  ot  :: 
jewels  and  treasures  of  the  Roman  church;  and  in  c«m.  . 
of  time  promoted  to  the  bishoprics  of  Zamora,  Calah  •  r., 
and  Palencia,  which  he  however  governed  without  quii;.. 
Rome.    He  employed  all  the  time  he  could  spans  fruck  ;  • 
official  duties  in  composing  several  works,  most  of  « 
have  never  been  printed.    He  died  at  Rome,  Oct  4th,  14 
and  was  interred  in  the  church  of  Santiago  dei  Sp^;;:. .  . 

He  wrote  the  following  works : — *  Speculum  Vit»  H  uuj 

&c.,'  being  a  treatise  on  morals,  divided  into  two  bot/K»,   . 
which  very  heavy  censure  is  passed  on  the  de^-,  R- 
1468,  folio;  'Epistola  de  Expugnatione  Nigroponlis,'  i  .  . 
without    date,  but    probably  before  the    author*s    dt.. 
*Compendiosa  Historia  Hispanic^i*  (Rome,  1470,  4to  ). 
dicated  to  Henry  IV.  of  Castile;  this  was  subsoiiu^.    . 
reprinted  in  the  collection  entitled ' Hispania  IUu»  r... 
by  Andrea    Schott,   vol.  i.  (Frankfort.  1603).     •LiU-: 
Origine  ac  Differentia  Principatus,  &c.,'  being  a  in  .   • 
wherein  the  author  labours  to  prove  tlie  supremac}  ot 
pope  over  all  other  sovereigns,  Rome,  1521.    He  aI»o  vi 
many  more  works  on  different  subjects,  which  are  ft  .,  . 
manuscript  in  the  Vatican  library,  and  the  catalogue  of  h  t..  . 
may  be  seen  in  Nicolas  Antonio,  •  Bib.,'  vol.  i.,  p.  297. 

SANCHUNIATHON,  a  Phoenician  writer,  who^  a  . 
is  not  certain :  some  make  him  a  coutemporary  of  qu*.'**. 
Semiramis   (Euseb.,  Pmp,  Evang.,  i.,  p.  31 ;   x.,  p.  4^;- 
and  others  say  that  he  lived  about  the  time  of  the  Tr  ,  <^ 
war.  (Porphyr.  ap.  Euseb.,  1.  c. ;  Suidas.  s.  v.  ^ayx^ri  'cL. 
His  birthplace,  according  to  the  general  opinion,  was  U.    - 
tus,  though  AthenoDus  (iii.,  p.  126,  where  however  the  c     - 
mbn  reading  is  Sowia^^uiy)  and  Suidas  call  him  a  T\  i  .  . 
He  was  the  contemporary  of  Adonilibnaa,  a  king  of  B\  t>'.  ^ 
to  whom  he  was  engaged  as  secretary ;  and  it  was  at  :  . 
request  of  this  king  that  he  wrote  his  principal  work.  Su    .- 
mentions  the  titles  of  two  works  of  Sanchuniaihon,  ^   .* 
called  wtpt  r^^  *Epfu>v  ^vtruikoytat ;  another  Aiyvwruuc^  ^>  - 
\oyia.  Athenoeus  speaks  of  4»otyuncd  of  Sanchuuiathon.  i . 
•  A  History  of  Phoenicia,'  which  by  other  antieni  writer  .» 
called  ^oiviKiKf^  Urropia,  or  ^tvucMy  dioXoyio.   (Porphyr-  i> 
AbHin,  ab  Anim,,  ii.,  p.  94 :  Theodoret,  p.  34.)     But  tnc«« 
three  titles  probably  refer  to  different  portions  of  the  saat 
work,  namely,  to  hia  '  Hiitory  of  PhcDoioift '  in  which  hs 
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layt  HaUer, '  ut  tedium  lectkmb  Yix  ferai.*  3. '  An  de 
Statici  Medicina  Seetionibus  Aphorismoruni  Septom 
oomimheDsa,' Venet.,  1614,  12mo.  Thii  is  the  work  by 
which  his  name  is  best  known,  of  which  there  were  name- 
lotts  editions,  and  which  was  translated  into  several  modern 
languages.  The  latest  edition  that  the  writer  has  seen 
quoted  is  that  with  a  Commentary  by  A.  C.  Lorry,  Paris, 
1770,  l2mo.  There  is  a  French  translation  by  Le  Breton, 
Paris,  1 722,  Svo^  and  by  Pierre  Noguez,  1 725, 1 2mo^  2  vols. ; 
an  Italian  one  be  F.  Chiori,  Venice,  1 743 ;  a  German  one, 
Bremen,  1736,  ^vo. ;  and  an  Enfflish  one,  Lond.,  1676, 12mo., 
and  another  by  Dr.  Quincy,  third  edit.,  Lond.,  1723,  8vo. 
It  contains  the  results  of  a  long  series  of  observations  made 
upon  the  weight  of  his  own  b^y,  and  the  external  causes 
which  influenced  its  increase  or  diminution.  He  treats 
especially  of  insensible  perspiration,  on  the  due  amount 
of  which  he  makes  healtn  and  disease  depend.  There  is 
much  curious  and  valuable  matter  in  the  work,  though 
the  advances  of  modern  science  have  thrown  some  doubt 
upon  the  inftllibility  of  some  of  his  aphorisms.  He 
unquestionably  conferred  a  benefit  on  medical  science  by 
directing  the  observations  of  medical  men  to  the  functions 
of  the  skin ;  but  unfortunately  the  doctrines  were  extended 
much  too  far ;  and  coinciding  with  the  mechanical  princi- 
ples which  were  coming  into  vogue  after  the  discovery  of 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  as  well  as  with  the  chemical 
notions  which  were  not  yet  exploded,  they  contributed  to  com- 
plete the  establishment  of  the  humom  pathology*  under 
the  shackles  of  which  the  practice  of  medicine  continued 
almost  to  our  own  times.  4,  *  Commentarins  in  Primum 
Fen  Primi  libri  Canon  is  Avicennn,'  Venet,  1626,  fol.  '  Me- 
morabile  opus,'  says  Haller, '  plenumque  propriorum  in- 
ventorum  et  cogitationum  apud  auctorem  primum  nata- 
rum.'  In  it  he  describes  an  instrument  that  he  had  in- 
vented for  measuring  the  force  of  the  pulse,  and  several  new 
instruments  of  surgery.  He  was  also  the  first  physician 
who  attempted  to  measure  by  the  thermometer  (then  newly 
invented)  the  heat  of  the  skin  in  different  diseases,  and  at 
different  periods  of  the  same  disease.  5,  *  Commentarins  in 
Primam  Sectionem  Aphorismorum  Hippooratis,'  Venet., 
1629,  8vo.  A  work  not  of  much  value.  6,  'Liber  de  Re- 
mediorum  Inventione»'  Venet,  1629,  8vo.,  contains  nothing 
remarkable  except  the  account  of  some  post  mortem  exami- 
nations. A  letter  by  Sanctorius, '  De  Calculo,'  is  inserted 
in  Jo.  van  Beverwyok's '  De  Calculo  Renum  et  Vesieie  Liber 
Singularis,  cum  Eptstolis  et  Consultatiouibus  Magnorum 
Virorum,'  Lugd.  Bat.,  1638,  12mo.  All  his  works  were  col- 
lected and  published  in  fourvolumes,  4to.,  Venet,  1660. 

SANCTUARY,  in  English  law,  a  consecrated  place 
which  gives  protection  to  a  criminal  taking  refuge  there. 
The  word  also  signifies  the  privilege  of  sanctuary,  which 
was  granted  by  the  king  for  the  protection  of  the  life 
of  an  offender.  Among  the  Saxons  the  privil^e  of 
sanctuary  was  regulated  by  law,  and  all  persons  were 
prohibited  from  violating  it  by  taking  away  or  molest- 
ing the  offender,  who  had  a  right  to  remain  in  sanc- 
tuary thirty  days,  after  which  he  was  to  be  delivered  safe 
to  his  relations.  The  institution  was  probably  beneficial 
in  those  times.  It  took  away  from  parties  the  opportunity 
of  avenging  their  wrongs  upon  the  offender,  and  gave  him 
time  to  collect  the  mulct,  which  was  then  tlie  legal  penalty 
for  many  crimes.  The  same  custom  prevailed  after  the  Con- 
quest ;  but  under  the  dominion  of  the  Normans  there  appear 
early  to  have  existed  two  kinds  of  sanctuary,  one  general, 
which  belonged  to  every  church,  and  another  peculiar, 
which  commenced  and  lud  its  force  in  a  grant  by  charter 
from  the  king.  This  peculiar  sanctuary  ooula  not  be 
claimed  br  prescription  only,  and  it  was  also  necessary  that 
it  should  be  supported  by  usage  within  lega]  memory,  and 
allowance  before  the  justices  in  eyre.  These  two  kinds 
differed  Arom  each  other  with  respect  to  some  of  their  privi- 
leges. The  general  sanctuary  afforded  a  refuge  to  those 
omy  who  had  been  guilty  of  capital  felonies.  On  reaching 
it  the  felon  was  bound  to  declare  that  he  had  committed 
felony,  and  came  to  save  his  life.  If  he  neglected  to  do 
Ibis,  be  might  immediately  be  dragged  ftom  the  place. 
After  this  declaration,  he  had  the  option,  within  forty  days, 
either  of  surrendering  himself  to  justice,  or  of  stating  before 
the  coroner  the  particular  circumstances  of  his  offence,  and 
Ukingihe  oath  of  abjuration,  by  which  he  swore  forthwith  to 
leave  Bnglaod.  and  never  to  return  without  the  king's  per- 
miaakm.  The  eomequenee  of  abjnratton  was  the  attainder 
of  his  blood,  and  the  oonaeqtieiil  foifoitura  of  all  his  goods 


and  chattels.  After  taking  the  oath,  a  port  was  aangned  to 
him  by  which  to  quit  the  kingdom,  and  a  certain  time  was 
allowed  for  this  purpose.  It  seems  however  that  if  be 
refused  to  leave  the  sanctuary,  the  lay  officers  bad  no  au- 
thority to  remove  him ;  and  in  case  the  spiritual  authuntt«s 
declined  to  act,  there  were  no  means  of  removing  him  ex- 
cept by  starving  him  out  If  during  the  forty  days,  a  af.cr 
the  oath  of  abjuration,  and  during  nis  journey  for  the  pur- 
pose of  quitting  the  realm,  he  was  legally  proceeded  against 
ne  might  plead  his'  m'ivilege  of  sanctusiry  to  an  appeal  or 
indictment  A  peculiar  sanctuary  might  if  such  privilege 
was  granted  by  the  charter,  afford  a  place  of  refuge  even  fur 
those  who  had  committed  high  or  petty  treason ;  and  a 
party  escaping  thither  might  if  he  chose,  remain  undu- 
turbed  for  life.  He  still  however  had  the  option  to  take 
the  oath  of  abjuration  and  ouit  the  realm.  Sanctuary 
seems  in  neither  case  to  have  been  allowed  as  a  protection 
to  those  who  escaped  from  the  sheriff  after  being  deli- 
vered to  him  for  the  purpose  of  execution.  It  appears  altu 
that  it  was  not  allowed  in  cases  of  sacrilege.  Durtng  the 
latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL,  at  the  time  «bea 
the  religious  houses  were  dissolved,  several  statutes  wc-re 
passed  (26  Henry  VIII.,  c.  13;  27  Henry  VUL,  o.  19;  u 
Henry  VIII.,  c  12),  which  regulated,  limited,  and  partiatly 
abolished  the  privilege  of  sanctuary,  both  as  regaitlcd  tU* 
number  and  classes  of  criminals  entitled  to  it  and  aUo  the 
places  possessing  the  privilege.  Finally,  by  21  James  I« 
c  28,  s.  7,  it  was  enacted  that  no  sanctuary  or  privilege  of 
sanctuarv  should  thereafter  be  admitted  or  allowed  in  any 
case.    [Asylum.] 

(Reeves's  History  of  the  Englith  Law;  Comyn*s  Dfgf%t, 
tit.  '  Abjuration  ;*  4  BU  Com:) 

SAND.  A  mass  of  any  comminuted  minerals  i«  m 
popular  language  called  sand ;  but  the  most  abundant  in- 
gredient  in  the  extensive  sands  of  the  deserts,  sea-sboic% 
river-banks,  and  soil,  is  granular  quarts  or  flint. 

Little  attention  has  b^n  paid  by  geologists  to  this  abnti 
dant  covering  of  the  earth's  surface.  Mu»t  of  the  k&i.  U 
which  we  observe  are  the  ruins  of  disintegrated  rocks  ;  n«., 
white,  grey, black,  according  to  the  rocks  ftom  which  iL4% 
were  derived.  On  examining  these  rocks  themselves.  ««• 
find  them  composed  of  grains  of  such  sand,  not  crystalliji.^1 
grains,  but  worn  and  rounded  on  their  surfaces  like  sauil 
pebbles.  The  parts  of  these  solid  rocks  then  have  omu 
existed  as  mere  loose  sand,  and  we  seem  to  return  in  a  cuc'c 
to  the  point  of  departure.  The  origin  of  sand  is  bowetcr 
seen  in  volcanic  dust  and  ashes — in  the  disintegration  of 
granitic  porphyritic,  and  other  pyrogenous  rocks ;  toe  agi; ro- 
gation of  them  is  easily  understood  by  examining  miIUtun<^ 
grit,  new  red-sandstone,  or  the  gr^-^e-Fontainbleau ;  and 
the  disintegration  of  sandstones  is  too  common  a  pheuo- 
menon  in  Bnglish  Gothic  buildinn. 

Soil  often  contains  sand,  thougn  the  subjaocnt  ati«t«  be 
wholly  calcareous  or  finely  argillaoeous.  This  is  a  phen^ 
menon  of  the  same  order  as  the  accumulation  of  detntus 
(boulders,  gravel,  clay,  &c.)  in  aituations  far  from  the  na- 
tive place  of  such  materials.  It  proves  that  the  aurfoee  has 
been  traversed  by  currents  of  water ;  and  there  can  be  httle 
doubt  in  the  mind  of  an  observing  agriculturist  that  these 
washings  of  the  earth's  surface,  by  mixing  materials  of 
different  Qualities,  have  been  in  many  cases  the  canae  of  the 
fertility  of  soils. 

Some  sands  impregnated  with  oxide  of  iron  (and  tbu« 
often  blackened  or  rendered  ochraceous)  and  otbera  which 
are  nearly  white,  are  very  sterile ;  others  of  a  grey  or  grtrtk 
brown,  or  redder  hue,  are  often  fertile.  The  latter  aiiiK»*t 
always  oontain  argillaceous  io{(redients  (often  a  proportac 
of  felspar),  and  probably  it  is  in  a  great  degree  to  the  pre- 
sence of  potash  in  the  felspar  or  Uie  day  &at  their  supe- 
riority is  owing.    [Manvrs.] 

SAND  GROUSE.'  H'btraonidjl] 

SAND  MARTIN.    [SwAtLOwa.] 

SANDALWOOD.    [Sawtalacb* ;  SANTAtm.) 

SANDAL-WOOD.  RED,  or  Red  Saunden  WiNMl  of 
Comroeree.    [Ptbrocarpus.] 

SANDARAC  (incorrectly  called  a  gum,  being  ah  - 
gether  destitute  of  that  principle,  and  consisting  of  a  ma- 
ture of  two  different  kinds  of  resin  and  a  httle  vttUtile  ^  1 1 
is  a  secretion  from  the  Callitris  quadrivalvis  (Thtt}a  arti- 
culate. Deaf.),  a  tree  of  enormous  site,  native  of  the  appec 
part  of  the  province  of  Temme  in  the  kingdom  of  Marooo^ 
and  there  called  Arar.  (Jackson,  TVavrit  in  Mar*xn\ 
p.  78.)   It  exudes  tpontaneouily  ftom  tba  bark«  aad 
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base,  and  1-seeded.  S.  indicum^  the  only  species,  is  an  ele- 
gant tree  of  considerable  size,  which  is  found  in  the  Mo- 
lucca and  Philippine  Islands,  as  well  as  in  the  southern 
parts  of  India.  The  leaves  are  alternate  and  trifoUolate, 
leaflets  entire,  panicles  axillary,  with  the  flowers  crowded 
on  the  short  partial  peduncles.  The  fruit  is  acid,  and  suffi- 
ciently agreeable  to  be  mixed  with  syrups  to  make  cooling 
drinks:  its  root  is  bitter,  and  used  in  medicine  in  bowel 
complaints.  It  is  sometimes  called  false  mangosteen,  from 
some  resemblance  to  its  fruit,  and  al§o  Indian  sandal- wood. 
SANDOVAO,,  FRAY  PRUDENCIO  DE,  an  eminent 
Spanish  historian,  was  born  at  Valladolid,  others  say  at 
Monterey  in  the  province  of  Galicia,  about  1560.  His 
parents  having  educated  him  for  the  church,  he  took  the 
monastic  orders  at  the  Benedictine  convent  of  Santa  Maria 
la  Real  de  Naxera,  where  he  passed  several  years,  devoting 
all  his  attention  to  the  study  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiasticGd 
antiquities  of  Spain.  Having  gained  some  reputation  by 
his  writings,  he  was  made  abbot  of  San  Isidro  de  Guengua 
at  Valladolid,  and  soon  after  appointed  historiographer  to 
Philip  HI.  This  monarch  charged  him  with  the  continua- 
tion of  the  'Cronica  General^  of  Ambrosio  de  Morales 
[Morales],  which  Sandoval  published  under   the  title  of 

•  Historia  de  los  Reyes  de  Castilla  y  de  Leon.'  Other  his- 
torical works  which  he  published  at  the  same  time,  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  Philip,  and  he  was  rewarded  bv  him 
with  the  bishopric  of  Tuy.in  Galicia,  which  Sandoval  held 
until  he  was  translated  to  that  of  Pamplona  in  1612.  San- 
doval's whole  life  was  spent  in  visiting  the  public  archives 
and  principal  libraries  in  Spain,  where  he  found  many  inte- 
resting documents.  He  died  at  Pamplona,  March  1 7, 1621, 
at  the  age  of  sixty-one.  Besides  the  above,  Sandoval  wrote 
several  other  works  on  the  history  and  antiquities  of  his 
native  country,  among  which  the  following  are  the  most 
deserving  of  notice : — '  Cronica  del  Inclyto  Emperador  de 
Espaiia  Don  Alonso  VH.,*  Mad.  1600,  fol. :  this  is  a  chro- 
nicle of  Alfonso  VII.,  king  of  Castile  and  Leon,  surnamed 

*  the  Emperor/  *  Historia  de  la  Vida  v  Heches  del  Emperador 
Carlos  V.,'  in  two  parte  (Valladolid,  1604,  fol.),  Pamplona, 
1614,  and  Antw.,  1681.  This  work  is  greatly  praised  by 
Robertson,  who  used  it  for  his  'History  of  Charles  V.* 
There  are  two  old  English  translations,  or  rather  abridg- 
ments, of  it ;  one  by  James  Wadsworth,  under  the  title  of 
'The  Civil  Wars  of  Spain,*  Lend.,  1652,  fol. ;  the  other  by 
Capt.  John  Steyens,  *  History  of  Charles  V.,'  Lend.,  1 703, 
8vo.  '  Antiguedad  de  la  Ciudad  y  Iglesia  Cathedral  de 
Tuy,*  Braga,  1620,  4to.  '  Catalogo  de  los  Obispos  de  Pam- 
plona,* Parap.,  1604,  fol.  '  Regla  e  Instruccion  de  San 
Lcandro,'  Valladolid,  1604,  8vo.  H^  also  edited  the  chro- 
nicles of  Isidorus  Pacensis,  Sebastianus  Salmanticensis, 
Sampirus,  bishop  of  Astorga,  and  Pelagius  Ovetensis,  all 
writers  of  the  twelfth  century,  the  whole  being  published 
in  a  volume  under  the  title  of '  Las  Cronicaa  de  los  Quatro 
Obispos,*  Pampl.»  1615  and  1634,  fol.  Sandoval  is  justly 
considered  by  Spaniards  one  of  their  best  historians.  His 
style  is  clear  ana  unaffected,  and  his  erudition  vast,  though, 
like  most  writers  of  his  time,  he  is  occasionally  led  away 
by  a  strong  spirit  of  nationality. 

SANDPIPER.    [ScoLOPACiDfi.] 

SANDSTONE.  The  aggregation  of  sands  into  stone  takes 
place  by  the  entire  confluence  of  the  grains  (through  a  sort 
of  semi  fusion),  as  in  quartz  rock,  and  in  common  gritetones 
which  adjoin  trap-dykes  or  great  faults;  by  mere  cohe- 
rence of  grains,  as  in. many  white  sandstones ;  by  interposi- 
tion of  finer  particles  of  carbonate  of  lime,  clay,  oxide  of 
iron,  &c.,  as  in  the  sandstones  of  coal  tracts ;  or  by  a  com- 
plete infiltration  of  sub-crystallized  carbonate  of  lime,  as  in 
some  of  the  Hastings  sandstones,  gr&-de-Fontainbleau, 
&c.  In  regard  to  structure,  we  have  laminar  sandstones, 
the  lamintD  plane,  waved,  or  even  slightly  concentric ;  and 
freestones,  in  which,  without  any  real  lamination,  the 
grains  are  arranged  unsymmetrically  and  indiscriminately, 
so  as  to  present  in  the  mass  equal  resistances  in  every  direc- 
tion. The  laminar  sandstones  can  be  split ;  the  freestones 
may  be  worked  with  ease  in  any  direction.  Sandstones,  in 
popular  language,  occupy  a  station  intermediate  between 
sand  and  gritstone ;  but  there  is  little  consistency  in  the 
geological  application  of  the  term. 

SANDRART,  JOACHIM  VON,  well  known  as  a  pain- 
ter and  engraver,  but  more  celebrated  for  bis  writings  on  the 
— ^  ^as  born  at  Frankfort  on  theMain^in  1606.  Having 
^  a  good  general  'education,  he  devoted  himself  to 
f  of  the  arts,  an.d  was  first  instructed  in  engraving 


by  Theodore  de  Bry  and  Matthew  Merian.  When  be  wu 
only  fifteen  years  of  age,  he  went  to  Pn^ue,  where  he  •^-« 
for  some  time  instructed  in  engraving  by  Giles  Sadeler,  w^  ■» 
however  advised  him  to  apply  to  painting,  which  he  judg'.\ 
to  be  better  suited  to  his  genius.  He  accordingly  vent  u 
Utrecht,  where  he  became  a  pupil  of  Gerhard  Honiborst. 
Under  this  able  teacher  he  made  great  progreas*  so  as  to  U- 
shortly  able  to  assist  his  master  in  many  of  his  most  imp.r- 
tant  works. 

Descamps  afi&rms  that  when  Honthorst  was  invited  f? 
England  by  Charles  I.«  he  engaged  Sandrart  to  acoomps-.y 
him,  that  the  king  bespoke  many  pictures  of  him.  tlu* 
he  copied  several  portraits  by  Holbein  for  the  Earl  of  Aiuo 
del,  and  that  he  remained  in  England  till  1627  (in  i»h:  .. 
case  he  would  have  been  only  twenty-one  years  of  a«(-i. 
when  he  went  to  Venice.  Pilkington's  Dictionary,  c<i..-  i 
by  Fuseli  (1818),  gives  a  similar  account.  But  Bryan  (!•-,•  . 
says  '  there  appears  to  be  very  little  authority  for  thu  ac- 
count. No  picture  of  Sandrart's  is  mentioned  in  k.nr 
Charles's  collection,  and  what  renders  the  story  of  his  hav  ;i  ^ 
been  in  England  more  improbable,  is  that  he  takes  xui  ^  .- 
tice  of  it  himself  in  his  Life  of  Honthorst,  though  be  m^:  • 
tions  that  artist's  journey  to  England,  and  gives  an  accouiit  t 
his  works  here.'  We  may  add  that  Dr.  Waagen  does  nut  mKir- 
tion  a  single  picture  by  Sandrart  among  the  numerous  Ln^- 
lish  collections  which  he  describes.  It  is  certain  that  iv 
spent  several  years  in  Italy.  At  Venice  he  copied  the  fiu<  *: 
pictures  of  Titian  and  Paul  Veronese,  and  at  Rome  was  mv>  -. 
employed  by  Cardinal  Barberini  and  Prince  Giustinut.:. 
After  a  long  residence  in  Italy  he  returned  to  Frankfort,  4:. : 
executed  many  considerable  works  for  the  emperor  Ferdinand 
and  for  Maximilian,  duke  of  Bavaria.  He  passed  the  Uii'*: 
years  of  his  life  at  Niirnberg,  where  he  died  in  1683,  a;.^1 
77  years.  At  Niirnberg  he  published  several  works,  p^-'*- 
cularly  his  Lives  of  the  Painters,  under  the  title  of '  A<  a- 
demia  Artis  Pictorise.' 

SANDWICH,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  borou^*! 
in  the  county  of  Kent,  about  67^  miles  from  the  Genen 
Post-office,    London,   through  Rochester  and  Canttrrb^rr 
It  was  early  a  place  of  importance,  and  an  original  mecn'  ^r 
of  the  Cinque  Ports.    [Cinqub  Poets.]    It  nrobably  ^7  - 
out  of  the  decay  of  the  Roman  Ritupoe.    [Kent,  vol.  \x  . 
p.  191,  col.  2.]    The  name  Sondwic  occurs  as  early  as  %  i- 
665.     (Boys's  Hist.  o/Sandtcich,  p.  833.)    The  Dane^  «- 
defeated  here,  a.d.  851  or  852,  by  Athelstan,8on  of  Ethel  \ir.  ■ 
They  were  at  Sandwich  again  in  a.d.  993  or  994.  and  m  •  : 
1006  or  1007;  the  Anglo-Saxon  fleet  was  at  Sand «  kl 
A.D.   1008,  and  the  Danish  fleet  in  a.d.   1013  and    K 
Canute  landed  here  in  a.d.  1016.    It  is  again  nienti  :• 
as  a  place  of  rendezvous  for  naval  armaments  in  tlie  tinu 
Edward  the  Confessor,  in  whose  reicn  the  to«n  had 
inhabited  houses.     At  the  time  of  uie  Domesday  8uT.t- 
there  were  383.  At  this  time  the  port  belonged  to  the  a. 
bishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  monks  of  Christchurch,  C^r.ti  - 
bury.  Partof  the  rent  received  by  the  archbishop  consi» I'  : 
40,000  herrings  for  the  monks'  food.     In  the  reigns  uf  K  \ 
ward  I.  and  III.  the  archbishop  and  monks  gave  up  ^.t 
wich  to  the  crown,  in  exchange  for  lauds  granted  el>eTvh<  > 
In  the  time  of  Henry  III.  the  town  was  burnt  by  the  Frv: 
In  the  French  wars  of  Edward  III.  it  is  mentioned  j.>  : 
place  of  rendezvous  or  of  landing.    In  the  reign  of  Ht^.    • 
Vl.  the  French  took  and  plundered  the  town  three  iiu:<  - 
To  prevent  similar  disasters,  Edward  IV.    renewed  i 
fortifications ;  and  in  following  reigns  attempts  were  yr  - 
posed  or  made  to  preserve  or  improve  the  harboar,  vlit 
was  beginning  to  decay  from  the  accumulation  of  sa. 
This  choking  up  of  the  harbour  led  to  the  decline  uf  * 
town,  which  was   however  revived  by  the   settlemen*- 
the  Flemish  refugees,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  : 
introduction  by  them  of  the  manufacture  of  baise  and  c-::  <* 
woollens.    The  same  emigrants  cultivated  the  landa  r^j:  . 
the  town  for  vegetables,  flax,  and  canary  seed. 

The  town  stands  in  the  marsh  lands  which  border  on  t: 
Isle  of  Thanet,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Stour,  near  its  tn.  -  . 
in  Pegwel  Bay.  It  is  irregularly  and  inconveniently  laid «  .»' 
the  streets  and  lanes  are  paved  and  lighted,  but  thev  . 
very  narrow.  The  antient  municipal  limits  comprehend : 
three  parishes  of  St  Mary,  St.  Peter,  and  St.  Clement  1 
the  extra-parochial  distiict  of  St.  Bartholomew,   and  i. . 
town  is  partly  in  each.    The  area  comprehended  in  tl.t-^ 
limits  is  1960  acres;  the  population,  in  1831,  was  as  t 
lows:--St  Mary's  parish,  952;  St  Peter*s»  1220;  St  C 
ment'B,912;  district  of  St  Bartholomew,  52 :   total,  ,^ls. 
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the  south,  and  adjacent  to  the  volcano  of  Kirauea,  is  a 
desert  of  rugged  lava,  extending  40  miles  along  the  shores, 
where  no  cultivation  occurs,  and  which  is  only  inhabited  by 
fishermen.  Along  the  north-eastern  coast,  nearly  from 
Byron  Bay  to  Cape  Upolu,  the  most  northern  point  of  the 
Island,  the  coast  is  bold  and  steep,  and  intersected  by  nume- 
rous valleys  and  ravines,  in  which,  as  well  as  on  the  declivi- 
ties, the  huts  of  the  natives  are  built.  Though  the  rocks,  on 
which  a  thin  soil  rests,  are  volcanic,  consisting  generally  of 
a  brown  resinous  lava,  it  is  rather  a  fertile  tract,  with  abun- 
dant herbage.  The  western  coast  of  the  island  is  of  a  simi- 
lar description,  except  that  it  comes  down  to  the  sea  with  a 
gentle  slope. 

Byron  Bay,  on  the  eastern  shore,  is  a  spacious  harbour, 
which  lies  south  and  north :  it  is  protected  from  the  north- 
east wind  by  a  coral  reef,  half  a  mile  wide,  which  extends 
from  the  eastern  point  in  a  north-western  direction  two-thirds 
across  the  bay,  leaving  a  channel  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
wide,  and  from  ten  to  eleven  fathoms  deep.  It  is  the  best 
harbour  and  the  only  one  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  island. 
On  the  western  coast  are  the  harbours  of  Towaihae  and 
Karakakoa.  The  first  is  not  safe  in  winter,  and  in  summer 
fresh  water  can  only  be  obtained  on  this  side  of  the  island, 
at  a  distance  of  from  four  to  six  miles.  Karakakoa  is  not 
safe,  on  account  of  its  great  depth,  so  that  vessels  are  obliged 
to  anchor  too  near  to  a  rocky  shore.  In  this  harbour  Cook 
was  killed,  in  1779. 

The  population  of  Hawaii  is  stated  to  be  81,000.  The 
abodes  of  the  inhabitants  in  no  part  extend  more  than 
four  miles  from  the  shore. 

McojUt  or  Mowee,  is  situated  north-west  of  Hawaii,  and 
separated  from  it  by  a  strait  24  miles  wide.  It  extends  from 
east-south-east  to  west-north-west.  48  miles,  and  is,  in  the 
widest  part,  29  miles  across.  It  is  composed  of  two  masses 
of  rock,  surrounded  by  a  narrow  tract  of  low  land,  and 
united  by  a  low  and  sandy  isthmus  which  is  nine  miles  in 
width.  Tbe  surface  is  estimated  at  about  600  square  miles, 
which  is  equal  to  that  of  Hertfordshire.  The  larger  moun- 
tain-mass, which  occupies  the  eastern  portion  of  the  island, 
is  supposed  to  rise  nearly  10,000  feet  above  the  sea,  but  it 
contains  only  a  small  portion  of  low  and  cultivable  land. 
The  smaller  mountain-mass  or  peninsula  has  a  fine  tract  of 
level  land  along  the  south-western  coast  It  extends  three 
miles  along  the  beach,  and  runs  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
inland.  At  the  back  of  it  there  are  well- wooded  slopes, 
with  broad  valleys,  which  terminate,  towards  the  summit  of 
the  mountains,  in  deep  ravines.  The  mountains,  which  rise 
to  about  5000  feet,  are  also  well  wooded.  The  harbour  of 
Laheina,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  plain,  is  formed  by  two 
low  projecting  rocks,  two  miles  distant  from  each  other.  La- 
heina consists  of  a  number  of  scattered  huts,  and  it  contains 
an  establishment  for  converting  the  natives  to  Christianity, 
and  for  diffusing  useful  knowledge  among  them. 

Tahaurawe  lies  south-west  of  tbe  larger  peninsula  of 
MauV.  It  is  about  1 1  miles  long  from  east  to  west,  and  8 
wide  in  the  broadest  part.  The  surface  hardly  exceeds  60 
sauare  miles.  Like  the  other  islands,  it  is  composed  of  lava, 
which  however  rises  only  to  a  moderate  elevation.  The  soil 
is  thin,  and  covered  with  a  species  of  coarse  grass.  The 
population  is  small.  Between  this  island  and  Maui  is  that 
of  Morokini,  which  is  a  small  and  barren  rock  of  some 
elevation  ;  it  is  only  occasionally  visited  by  fishermen. 

JRanat,  which  lies  west  of  the  smaller  peninsula  of 
Maui,  is  separated  from  that  island  by  a  strait  nine  or  ten 
miles  wide.  It  is  17  miles  long  and  about  nine  miles  wide, 
and  may  cover  a  surface  of  somewhat  more  than  100  square 
miles,  or  about  half  the  area  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  or  the 
county  of  Rutland.  It  is  likewise  a  mass  of  volcanic  rocks, 
but  it  does  not  rise  to  a  great  elevation,  nor  is  tbe  surface 
so  broken  and  irregular  as  that  of  the  other  islands.  A  great 
part  of  it  is  barren,  and  the  remainder  is  only  of  moderate 
fertility,  the  soil  being  shallow,  so  that  trees  grow  only  in 
the  ravines  and  glens  The  population  is  estimated  to 
amount  to  2000. 

Morokai,  or  Moroioi,  lies  north-west  of  Maui  and  north 
of  Ranai ;  it  extends  40  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  seven 
from  south  to  north.  The  area  may  be  200  square  miles, 
which  is  equal  to  that  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  It  consists  of 
one  mass  of  rocks,  the  most  elevated  portion  of  which  rises 
about  5000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  sides  are  furrowed 
by  deep  ravines  full  of  trees.  Level  tracts  of  small  extent 
occur  along  the  shores,  and  many  of  them  are  fertile.  The 
number  of  inhabitants  is  said  not  to  exceed  3000. 


Oahu,  or  JVoahoo,  lies  north-west  frtun  Morokai,  and  ex* 
tends  46  miles  in  length  from  south-east  to  north-west,  and 
is  23  miles  across  in  the  widest  part.  The  surface  probably 
occupies  700  square  miles,  and  is  equal  to  that  of  the  tftla:»d 
of  Skye.  It  is  at  present  the  most  important  island  of  tiM 
whole  group,  being  the  seat  of  government  and  the  place  tn 
which  the  foreign  commerce  is  concentrated.  It  coDtaint 
also  a  larger  proportion  of  cultivated  land  than  the  ocui  r 
islands. 

A  mountain-range  traverses  the  island :  it  begins  at  tt»: 
north-eastern  point,  called  Mocapu,  and  runs  flrvt  sout'i- 
ward  and  afterwards  inclines  to  the  south-west,  terni- 
nating,  at  Diamond  Point  the  south-western  cape  of  (l.t- 
island,  in  a  hill  about  400  feet  high.  This  range  is  m.:^ 
than  3000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and,  with  the  %al:«\» 
by  which  it  is  intersected,  covers  about  half  the  surface  ..I 
the  island.  Another  mountain-mass  occupies  the  north- 
western part,  but  it  is  not  connected  with  the  chain,  bo.ttc 
separated  from  it  by  a  plain  extending  from  the  mouth  •! 
Pearl  River  to  Waiarua  on  the  northern  coast,  a  dtifttan. . 
of  nearly  20  miles.  It  is  called  the  Plain  of  Eva,  and  i« 
fertile  and  well  wooded,  but  not  much  cultivated.  The  v  . 
consists  of  a  deep  mould  resting  on  lava.  The  countr;. 
along  the  southern  shores,  from  the  mouth  of  the  IV  -: 
River  to  the  vicinity  of  Honoruru,  has  a  very  broken  an  ■ 
hilly  surface,  and  varies  greatly  in  fertility,  some  of  the  de- 
pressions having  a  rich  soil,  whilst  most  of  the  higher  tr^**% 
are  nearly  destitute  of  vegetation.  But  the  plain  of  Ho- . 
ruru,  which  follows,  and  extends  about  t^n  miles  along  lu 
shore,  with  a  width  varying  from  two  to  three  miles,  has  i. 
very  rich  alluvial  soil,  and  is  carefullv  cultivated^  Sevcr^ 
wide  valleys,  which  extend  northward  into  the  mounts  :• 
range,  open  into  this  plain,  and  are  also  cultivated  to  t.t 
distance  of  six  or  seven  miles  from  the  shore,  where  ti.«:\ 
begin  to  be  narrow,  and  to  be  enclosed  by  steep  mounts.:  \ 
on  each  side.  South-east  of  the  Plain  of  Honoruru.  uy*  ' 
Diamond  Point,  the  country  is  more  uneven  and  less  fer'.w 
The  country  which  lies  between  the  mountains  and  the  tkt:  .• 
eastern  shore  is  very  hilly,  and  much  less  fertile  sAd  ! 
populous  tban  that  along  the  southern  coast  The  declr. .  ^ 
of  the  range  towards  this  level  plain  is  exceedingl)  »to,. 
and  there  is  only  a  path  through  the  fertile  valley  of  A:, 
anu,  which  constitutes  the  communication  between  the  -- 
posite  sides  of  the  island.  The  population  of  Oahn  n 
stated  not  to  exceed  20,000,  which  however  seems  to  I .  i 
low  estimate. 

■ 

Honoruru,  the  capital  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  < . 
residence  of  the  king,  contains  about  8000  inhtbitanu.    I: 
consists  of  about  a  dozen  stone  houses  built  by  foreign  n:.  - 
chants,  and  a  number  of  huts  of  the  natives  not  arran.. 
in  regular  streeta.    The  residenoe  of  the  king  resebbU'.  . 
Dutch  barn.    The  harbour  is  small,  being  not  more  1 1 
half  a  mile  long  and  a  quarter  broad ;  but  it  is  to\ei . 
deep,  and  perfectly  safe.   It  is  formed  by  a  coral  reef,  mh 
extends  along  the  shores  at  the  distance  of  some  bun  ^■ 
yards,  and  against  which  the  swell  of  Uie  sea  breaks.  T .  <« 
reefs  have  a  considerable  width,  and  are  dry  at  lov-v:.'. 
A  narrow  opening  in  them  opposite  to  Honoruru  form- ' 
entrance  to  the  port,  which  however  is  not  deep  enuui:.;  : 
large  vessels,  and  they  remain  in  the  roadstead,  whi'^  .- 
capacious,  but  has  a  rocky  and  uneven  bottom. 

Tauai,  or  Atodi,  west-north-west  of  Oahu,  is  about  f  •-  « 
miles  long,  and  more   than    twentv-four  miles   bros : 
the  widest  place.    The  surface  is  between  600  and  * 
square  miles.    It  is  a  mountain-mass  sloping  on  all  >.    - 
towards  the  sea,  where  it  terminates  with  a  rather  b  . ' 
coast.      Wide  valleys  run  from  the  shores  towards    t 
centre  of  the  island,  and  they  are  well  cultivated  and  U  r: 
thou|j;h  less  so  than  the  most  fertile  districts  in  Oa^.i. 
Maui.    On  the  southern  coast,  at  Waime&,  there  is  a  ri*j 
stead,  but  there  is  no  other  anchorage  round  the  i»U.. ' 
The  number  of  inhabitants  is  stated  to  be  10,000. 

Nihau,  or  Oneehow^  the  most  western  of  these  islan<!« 
about  20  miles  long  from  north  to  south,  and  seven  sc 
where  widest    The  surface  may  cover  about  100  9)x. 
miles.    The  most  southern  point  rises  abruptly  to  a  c  - 
siderable  height;  but  about  five  mUes  north,  the  roeky  as  ^ 
sinks  down  to  a  moderate  elevation,  and  afterwards  rw» 
again,  but  not  so  hi^h  as  before.   It  is  said  that  the  f>op>..  - 
tion  is  small,  but  this  is  opposed  by  the  fiict  that  they  ruLKt 
a  great  number  of  painted  and  variesated  mats,  which  i** 
extensively  used  in  all  the  other  islanos,  and  thai  tbe  t«'  »■ 
produces  abundance  of  yams,  which  alao  go  to  the  ot^^ 
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these  seas,  and  they  were  soon  followed  hy  fur-traders; 
all  these  vessels  put  into  some  of  the  ports  for  provisions. 
At  that  time  each  island  had  its  sovereign  and  several 
other  chiefs.  One  of  the  latter,  Tamehameha,  hegan  to 
plan  the  conquest  of  the  islands,  and  be  succeeded  in 
subduing  all  of  them,  except  Taua'i  and  Nihau,  whose  so- 
vereign, after  the  death  of  Tamehameba  acknowledged  the 
successor  of  that  prince  as  his  king.  As  Tamehameba  had 
only  succeeded  in  his  enterprise  by  the  aid  of  Europeans, 
and  the  assistance  which"  he  derived  from  their  visits,  he 
favoured  their  settlement  in  the  islands,  and  in  1817  he 
placed  his  kingdom  under  the  protection  of  England.  His 
successor,  Rhio-Rhio,  came  to  London,  where  be  died  in 
1824.  Soon  after  the  death  of  his  father  he  had  succeeded 
in  abolishing  idolatry  and  in  the  conversion  of  the  natives 
to  Christianity  (1619).  Since  that  time  many  English  and 
American  missionaries  have  resorted  to  these  islands,  and 
their  labours  have  been  attended  with  considerable  success. 
At  present,  perhaps  half  of  the  population  are  Christians. 
Several  books  have  already  been  printed  in  the  native  lan- 
guage at  Honoruru  and  Laheina,  and  even  a  map  of  the 
island  has  been  engraved  at  Laheina. 

There  are  four  distinct  ranks  in  society.  The  first  con- 
sists of  the  royal  family ;  the  second,  of  the  first  class  of 
chiei^  whose  dignity  is  hereditary ;  the  third  class  is  com- 
poswl  of  the  minor  chiefs,  who  pay  a  ground-rent  for  the  use  of 
the  lands  in  their  districts ;  the  bulk  of  the  people,  compre- 
hending the  whole  productive  class,  constitutes  the  lowest 
section  of  the  nation.  The  king  is  considered  as  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  ground,  which  he  has  divided  among  the 
chiefs,  who  in  return  are  bound  to  military  service  and  to 
pay  ground-rents.  Every  island  has  a  governor,  and  is 
divided  into  several  districts,  each  of  which  is  under  a  chief 
The  taxes  to  the  king  are  paid  by  the  chief  or  governor 
of  the  island,  who  collects  them  from  the  minor  chiefs,  and 
these  again  from  the  people,  with  the  addition  of  something 
for  their  trouble. 

(Cook's  Third  Voyage  to  the  Pacific ;  Portlock's  Voyage 
round  the  World;  lird  Byron's  Voyage  qfH.M.S*  Blonde 
to  the  Sandwich  Islands ;  Ellis,  Tour  through  Hawaii ; 
Stewart's  Journal  qfa  Residence  in  the  Sandwich  Islands; 
Douglas,  '  On  the  Volcanoes  of  the  Island  of  Hawaii,'  in 
London  Geographical  Journals  vol.  iv. ;  and  Bennet's  '  Jour- 
nal of  a  Voyage  round  the  World,*  in  London  Geographi- 
cal Journal,  vol.  vii.) 

SANDWICH  LAND  is  the  name  given  by  Cook  to  a 
number  of  islands  in  the  Southern  Atlantic,  between 
57°  K^  and  69°  40'  S.  lat  and  between  24"  and  27°  42°  W. 
long.. They  extend  from  north  to  south.  The  most  northern 
group  is  called  Candlemas  Islands,  and  the  most  southern 
b  named  the  Southern  Thule.  They  are  all  of  volcanic 
origin,  and  nine  burning  volcanos  were  seen  on  them  by 
Morell.  Some  of  them  are  very  high,  and  covered  with 
perpetual  snow.  Others  are  bare  rocky  masses,  slightly 
elevated  above  the  sea-level,  but  all  of  them  are  without 
any  trace  of  vegetation.  The  surrounding  sea  contains  sea- 
elephants  and  cetaceous  animals. 

(Cook's  Second  Voyage  round  the  World ;  Morell's  Nar- 
rative qf  Four  Voyages  to  the  South  Sea^  <J«.) 

SANDYHOOlt.    [New  York.] 

SANDYS,  GEORGE,  an  Ent^lish  poet,  was  born  in 
1 577,  at  the  palace  of  Bisbopsthorpe,  his  father.  Dr.  Edwin 
Sandys,  being  then  Archbishop  of  York.  In  1589,  the  year 
after  his  father's  death,  he  was  sent  to  Oxford,  and  be- 
came a  member,  first  of  St.  Mary  Hall,  and  aflerwards,  as 
Wood  thinks,  of  Ck)rpus  Christi  College.  {Athen.  Oxon,)  We 
have  no  account  how  ho  passed  his  time  between  this  period 
and  the  year  1610,  when  he  commenced  his  travels  in  the 
East,  returning,  as  Wood  supposes,  *  in  1612,  or  after,  much 
improved  in  several  respects,  being  master  of  several  lan- 
guages, of  a  tiuent  and  ready  discourse,  and  of  excellent 
comportment;  having  naturally  a  poetical  fancy,  and  a 
leulous  inclination  to  all  human  learning,  which  made  his 
company  desired  and  most  acceptable  to  most  virtuous  men 
and  scholars  of  his  time.'  II is  account  of  his  travels  was 
published  in  1615.  being  dedicated  to  Charles,  then  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  entitled  *  A  Relation  of  a  Journey  begun  in 
1 6 1 0.  in  Four  Books,  containing  a  Description  of  the  Turkish 
Empire,  of  Egypt*  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  of  the  remote  parts 
of  Italy  and  islands  adjoining.* 

After  this  Sandys  went  to  America,  and  appears  to  have 

Qceoded  his  brother  as  treasurer  for  the  English  colony  of 
rginia.   During  his  residence  he  completed  his  translation 


of  the  '  Metamorphosis*  of  Ovid,  on  which  he  had  been  f  >r 
some  time  engaged.  On  his  return  to  England  be  wa«  -  \*' 
pointed  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  privy  chamber  to  tbe  k  ii.  j 
In  1636  he  published  a  *  Paraphrase  upon  the  P»alms,'  i^- 
two  years  afterwards  '  Paraphrases  on  the  Book  of  .Job.  K«' 
clesiastes,  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  and  Son^  t^  - 
lected  out  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament ;'  in  1639  a Irai  ■> 
lation  of  '  Christ's  Passion,'  a  tragedy  by  Grotiut.  II  • 
last  work  was  the  poetical  version  of  the  '  Song  of  8ulom< ... 
in  1642.  He  died  at  Bexley  Abbey,  in  Kent,  Marcb,  16^> ;. 

The  writings  of  Sandys  are  simple,  earnest,  and  dev<».it : 
his  travels  are  learned  without  pedantry,  and  circumatan:. 
without  being  tedious ;  and  are  valuable  for  the  picture  t;  •  i 
give  of  the  East  in  his  time,  particularly  of  Jerusalem.  U 
poetical  writings  contributed,  like  those  of  Carew  and  H*?- 
rick,  to  the  formation  of  a  well-tuned  and  harmonious  ^ .  r- 
sification,  the  natural  accompaniment  of  the  refined  punty  - 
thought  and  expression  for  which  they  are  di&lineu}»;  L 
His  merits  in.  this  respect  have  been  acknowlecured  l\ 
Waller,  Dryden,  and  Warton.  Specimens  of  b)&  td  -^^ 
beautiful  compositions,  both  in  poetiy  and  prose,  are  c*-^'  r 
in  the  Memoir  of  his  Life,  by  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Todd,  pn  :>  \c . 
to  *  Selections  from  Sandys's  Metrical  Parapbxase&s'  ^f^ 
London,  1839,  from  which  biography  this  sketch  is  taken. 

SANGALLO,  or  SAN  GALLO,  a  family  of  di-::  - 
guisbed  Italian  artists  and  architects,  whoao  original  nimc 
was  Giamberti. 

1,  GiuLiANO  Giamberti,  born  in  1443,  was  the  »'.>n  •  * 
Francisco  Giamberti,  who  was  himself  an  arehitecl  of  «*  n  > 
repute  in  the  service  of  Cosmo  de'  Medici.      At  fir^t  y^'  '  \ 
he  and  his  brother  Antonio  chiefly  practised  car%ia§    -. 
wood,  in  which  they  acquired  some  celebrity.    Giuliani  ^  .^ 
next  employed  in  the  capacity  of  military  engineer  by  L-- 
renzo  de    Medici,  who  rated  his  services  very  highly.      S 
patronised,  Giuliano  determined  on  pursuing  arcbitectnrr  .* 
nis  profession ;  and  he  had  soon  an  opportunity  of  dtsp:i>- 
ing  his  talent  in  the  fore-court  or  cloister  of  toe  church  v* 
Santa  Maddalena  de' Pazzi  at  Florence,  wherein  he  ii.tr  - 
duced  an  Ionic  order,  whose  capitals  are  remarkable  i  . 
having  an  ornamental  necking,  at  that  time  an  innovatw^rx 
and  said  to  have  been  imitated  from  an  antique  fr&zmc. '. 
found  at  Fiesole.    He  was  afterwards  commissioned  b>  1/  • 
renzo  himself  to  erect  a  large  convent  (destroyed  durins:  t:  - 
siege    in  1530)    near    the  gate  of  SanGallo;  wbencs  .•• 
obtained  the  name  of  da  San  Gallot  at  first  jestingly  be- 
stowed on  him  by  his  patron,  and  afterwarda  adopted  ' 
himself  and  the  rest  of  the  family.     In  1490  he  oommenM  ' 
the  Palazzo  Gondi  for  a  wealthy  merchant  of  that  name  :•:.'. 
owing  to  the  death  of  the  latter,  the  building  was  not  orr 
pleted;  nevertheless,  what  was  executed  is  a  fine  speciuKii 
of  the  Florentine  style,  though  the  irregularity  both  of  tW- 
courses  and  lengths  of  the  rustics  [Rustication]  is  r«r  »<  r 
a  defect.    Among  his  numerous  other  works  was  a  \n\\  .-f 
erected  by  him  at  Savona,  for  his  patron  the  Cardinal  •)*-  * 
Rovere  (now  converted  into  the  convent  of  Santa  Cbiani< 
besides  other  buildings  for  the  same  prelate.  When  Ro%«  -- 
was  elevated  to  the  pontificate  by  tlie  title  of  Juhus  11. 
Sansrallo  expected  to  be  employed  as  architect  of  the  n-- 
St.  Peter's  church ;  but  being  supplanted  by  Bramante.  :• 
retired  in  disgust  to  Florence.    On  the  election  of  Leo  X. 
he  returned  to  Rome,  and  on  the  death  of  Bramanie  xr^« 
offered  the  appointment  of  architect  of  St  Peter's,  but  t 
declined  it  on  account  of  his  age  and  infirmities,  and  retur:  - 
ing  to  Florence,  died  there  two  years  afterwards  (151 'k  a: 
the  age  of  74. 

Giuliano  had  a  son  named  Francesco,  who  is  spoken  of  hy 
Vasari  as  a  skilful  sculptor  then  living,  and  who  escf  \iT.  • 
the  mausoleum  erected  at  Monte  (Jassiuo  by  Clement  VII. 
in  honour  of  Piero  de'  Medici. 

2,  Antonio  Sanoallo,  brother  of  the  preceding,  yn .« 
induced  by  him  to  quit  the  profession  of  seulpture  for  t..^ 
of  Architect,  and  was  left  by  him  to  complete  the  pal*.x 
he  had  begun  at  Savona.     He  afterwards  visited  K  r 
where  he  ingratiated  himself  with  Alexander  VI..  to  «  v 
he  proposed  to  convert  Hadrian's  mausoleum  into  a  fortio^N 
and  he  altered  that  building  into  its  present  form.  ».  - 
which  time  it  has  been  called  the  Castle  of  St.  Auc 
This  work  gave  so  much  satisfkction,  both  to  the  pope  .'. 
to  his  son  the  Duke  Valentino,  that  the  latter  empl  ^ . 
him  to  erect  the  fortress  of  Civita  Castellana,  and  att.r 
wards  that  of  Monte fiascone.    He  likewise  erected  &«v«  r 
churches,  among  which  that  of  the  Madonna  at  Mont«!  •..• 
ciano  is  esteemed  his  best  production  of  ttuit  class.     Sl ...« 
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courts  in  each  town  of  Judaea,  consisting  of  twenty-three 
members,  to  which  the  same  name  is  sometimes  applied. 
From  these  courts  an  appeal  could  be  made  to  the  San- 
hedrim. 

(Jahn,  ArchdoL  Biid.,  th.  ii.,  b.  ii.,  $  186;  Calmet's 
Dictionary  ;  Lightfool's  Works  ;  Winer's  BibL  Realwrter- 
buck,  *  Synedrium.') 

SANJAK,aword  primarily  signifying  a  standard,  is  also 
applied  to  a  military  division  such  as  those  into  which  the 
whole  Turkish  empire  is  divided :  in  this  sense,  it  signifies, 
as  much  as  is  congregated  under  one  standard.  The  com- 
mander of  such  a  division  is  styled  Sanjak,  Sanjak  Be}% 
or  simply  Bey,  and  the  supreme  general  of  all  the  Sanjaks  of 
a  province  is  styled  the  Beglerbey  (commander  of  com- 
manders). The  word  is  found  under  the  forms  Sangiak 
and  Sandahak,  the  French  and  Grerman  modes  of  rendering 
the  Turkish  word. 

SANKHYA.  [Sanscrit  Language  and  Litbraturb.I 

SANMICHE'U,  MICHE'LE,  a  master  equally  celebrated 
for  his  works  in  civil  and  military  architecture,  was  born 
in  1484,  at  Verona,  where  both  his  father  Giovanni  and  his 
uncle  Bartolomeo  pursued  the  same  profession.  By  them 
he  was  instructed  in  the  elements  of  the  art,  but  he  caught 
its  spirit  from  studying  the  amphitheatre  and  other  remains 
of  antiquity  in  his  native  city ;  and  their  influence,  especially 
that  of  the  former,  is  visible  in  many  of  his  designs,  wherein 
he  greatly  affected  massive  rusticated  work.  About  the  year 
1600  he  set  out  for  Rome,  and  remained  either  there  or  in 
other  parts  of  the  ecclesiastical  states  till  the  time  of 
Clement  VII.,  and  was  intimate  with  all  the  more  celebrated 
artists  of  the  time — Bramante,  Michael  Angelo,  the  San- 
galli,  Sansovino,  and  others.  While  he  was  in  that  part  of 
Italy,  he  erected  the  cathedral  of  Montefiascone  (the  cupola 
of  which  was  destroyed  by  fire  at  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  has  since  been  rebuilt  in  a  tasteless 
manner),  and  the  church  of  San  Domenico  at  Orvieto. 
Returning  to  the  Venetian  territory,  he  was  employed  by 
the  republic  (1525)  to  construct  the  new  fortifications  of 
Verona,  when  he  first  introduced  the  use  of  triangular  and 
pentangular  bastions,  and  thereby  entirely  changed  the  sys- 
tem of  military  architecture,  that  method  being  thenceforth 
adopted  by  other  eno^ineers.  Here  it  will  be  sufficient 
merely  to  allude  to  his  works  of  that  class,  as  they  belong 
to  construction  rather  than  design,  though  some  of  them  are 
remarkable  even  in  the  latter  respect;  for  instance,  the 
stately  rusticated  facade  of  the  fortress  or  Castello  di  S. 
Andrea  on  the  Lido  at  Venice,  and  the  three  fortified  gates 
at  Verona,  Porta  Nuova,  Porta  del  Palio,  and  Porta  Zenone. 

He  was  next  employed  by  the  republic  in  fortifying  many 
places  in  Istria  and  Dalmatia,  Cyprus  and  Candia,  some  of 
which  works  he  confided  to  the  execution  of  his  nephew 
Gian-Girolamo.  In  consequence  of  their  reputation,  both 
tincle  and  nephew  were  invited  by  Francis  I.  and  the  em- 
peror Charles  V.  to  enter  their  service,  which  flattering  ofi*ers 
thuy  novortheloss  rejected.  Whether  these  numerous  eu- 
gBgunionts  and  his  divided  application  to  two  such  very 
0)ipuMite  studies  did  not  prevent  Sanmicholi  from  attaining 
to  thai  excellence  in  the  latter  which  he  might  else  iiavo 
reached,  nmy  fuiily  bo  questioned ;  for  with  many  merits, 
his (litNi(^nMui\un  exhibit  glaring  faults,  which,  if  he  had  con- 
fined hunsclf  entirely  to  the  study  and  practice  of  civil  ar- 
ehiteoturu,  he  would  perhaps  nut  have  fallen  into.  In 
fnrt,  the  bost  of  his  palazzi  and  other  works  of  that  class 
are  fur  from  being  models,  except  as  to  their  facades  a^d  ex- 
teriors, bein(|^  muMt  inconvenient  in  their  plans,  besides 
abounding,  with  munbtrous  defoimitics,  such  as  rooms  quite 
out  of  Miuuro,  and  somotinics  with  no  two  sides  pa- 
rnllul;  una  in  one  instance  (Palazzo  Bevilacqua)  he  has 
phirocl  the  principal  stuircaxo  in  an  open  court,  without 
any  protection  whntover  from  the  weather.  His  exterior 
arohitoolure  exhibits  less  of  niannerinm,  and  more  both  of 
invention  and  nobleness  of  taste  than  that  of  Palladio,  but 
aUo  not  a  little  that  is  decidedly  faulty  and  ofiensive.  Almost 
all  his  buildings  are  marked  by  a  disagreeable  ine<)uality  of 
denign,  there  being  a  singular  mixture  of  parts  highly  en- 
riched and  others  nakedly  plain  in  the  same  composition. 
His  balustrades  to  windows  and  pedestals  to  columns  are 
too  high,  and  in  more  than  one  instance  he  has  raised  his 
oulumns  on  a  second  pedestal  over  the  first  one.  His  style 
shows  itself  to  most  advantage  in  his  lofty  rusticated  base- 
ments, which  generally  possess  an  air  of  dignity.  Among 
the  palazzi  erected  by  him  are  the  P.  Grimani  and  the  P. 
'ornaro  &  S.  Paolo  at  Venice,  and  the  P.  Canossa,  Bevi- 


lacqua, Verza,  Pelligrini,  and  Pompei  at  Verona.  In  Ve- 
rona he  also  built  the  church  of  the  Madonna  dt  Cam- 
pagna,  and  the  much  admired  Cappella  Pellegrini,  for  bo^L 
which  we  refer  to  the  table  accompanying  Rotvkda.  Whi  ^ 
Sanmicheli  was  enjoying  a  tranquil  and  oonourable  old  a^r. 
esteemed  by  all  no  less  for  his  personal  qualities  than  U  r 
his  talents,  he  received  the  intelligence  of  the  death  of  h\ 
nephew  and  pupil  Gian-Girolamo,  who  died  in  the  isbr.d 
of  Cypms  at  the  age  of  fortv-four ;  and  it  had  such  an  efftc; 
upon  him,  that  he  survived  the  fatal  news  only  a  few  d^;.  x 
dying  in  1 559,  in  his  seventy-fifth  year. 

SANNAZA'RO,  JA'COPO,  born  at  Naplea.  in  l4v>.  A 
a  noble  family  originally  from  Spain,  stuoied  at  Na;  U  . 
and  afterwards,  being  disappointed  in  love,  left  his  cour>'.f 
and  travelled  to  France,  where  he  began  writing  his  *  .\r- 
cadia,'  a  pastoral  fable  in  Italian,  in  which  he  deacnbe^  • 
poetical  colours  the  scenes  and  occupations  of  pastoral  1  u 
It  is  a  mixed  composition  of  prose  and  verse,  and  han  h  -'. 
much  admired  for  the  elegance  of  the  style  and  the  pur.;-. 
of  the  language.    Indeed  Sannaxaro  is  considered  a^  >:«. 
of  the  best  Italian  classics.  The '  Arcadia*  has  i(one  tbn*t.jh 
numerous  editions.    Sannazaro  also  wroteaXaiin  p«>  : 
'  De  Partu  Virginia,*  which  was  highly  applauded,   .^:.\ 
which  obtained  for  the  author  the  sanction  of  two  p^;   -. 
Leo  X.  and  Clement  VII.,  expressed  in  two  briefs.     \\  ■ 
also  wrote  Piscatory  Eclogues  in   I^tin  verse.      On   !.  « 
return  to  Naples,  where  he  was  highly  esteemed  by  K  : . 
Ferdinand  I.  and  his  sons  Alfonso  and  Frederic,  he  fiw 
his  residence  on  the  delightful  shore  of  MergelUna,  at  i..- 
foot  of  Mount  Posilipo,  where  Frederic,  the  last  k.r.?   •: 
Naples  of  the  Aragonese  dynasty,  had  given  him  m  cuur/  rv 
house,  and  where  he  saw  before  him  the  daily  occo|vit   • 
of  the  fishermen  under  a  sky  and  in  a  climate  which  rii.*   - 
their  labours  less  irksome,  and  impart  to  tbeai  a  s<»r:  < ' 
poetical  appearance.    When  the  Aragonese  dvnast^^  *■  • 
driven  away  from  Naples  by  the  treachery  of  their  re!  .t    - 
Ferdinand  the  Catholic  of  Spain,  Sannazaro  accoii)(pn  o'. 
patron  King  Frederic  in  his  exile,  and  remained  with  \ 
in  France  till  Frederic's  death,  after  which  he  returr.fi 
Naples,   where  he  died  in   1530.     He  was  bun<*d  n  « 
church  on  the  slope  of  Posilipo.  which  he  had  built  u:. 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  and  where  his  monument  u  >: 
seen. 

SA'NNIO,  a  province  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  Ibmi    ' 
called  Contado  di  Molise,  lies  chiefly  on  the  east  side  c4  i 
central  ridge  of  the  Apennines,  and  extends  as  far  a.«  • 
Adriatic  coast.  The  district  of  Isemia  however,  which  be:  < 
to  the  administrative  province  of  Sannio,  lies  on  the  west  ^.  •  . 
of  the  Apennines,  and  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Voi:^' . 
Sannio  is  bounded  on  the  north-west  by  the  provm^o 
Abruzzo  Citra ;  north  and  north-east  by  the  Adriatic ;  sou  *  .• 
east  by  Canitanata ;  south  by  Principalo  Ultra,  or  the  r    - 
vince  of  Avellino;  and   south-west  by  Terra  di  Lat'  - 
The  province  is  crossed  in  its  length  by  the  river  B)tc>n 
the  antient  Tifernus,  which  rises  from  two  sources  ir,  :^. 
high  Apennines  near  Bojano,  and  flowing  north-e«tt  ent>  -^ 
the  Adriatic  near  the  town  of  Termoli,  after  a  tortuous  d  it  > 
of  about  60  miles.    The  other  principal  nver  of  the  \^  - 
vince  is  the  Trigno,  which  flows  nearly  parmllel  to^  but  * 
the  north  of  the  Biferno. 

In  the  lower  part  of  its  course  the  Trigno  marks   t./ 
boundary  between  Sannio  and  the  province  of  Abruiso  C     l 
South  of  the  Biferno,  the  Tortore  constitutes,  during  fur  ■ 
its  course,  the  boundary  between  Sannio  and  C^pitansi 
The  geographical  character  of  the  province  of  Sanniu  rc^*. 
bles  that  of  the  neighbouring  provinces  of  Abrusa     J  ^ 
central  ridge  of  the  Apennines,  which  runs  in  a  f^en* . 
direction   from  north-west  to  south-east,  sends  out  se^** 
ofiTsets,  which  run  in  a  north-east  direction  to  the  Adr 
coast.    Between  these  offsets  there  are  valleys    thr« 
which  the  rivers  flow  with  a  rapid  course.      The  imo  ] 
cipal  valle^-s  are  those  of  the  Tngno  and  the  Btfemo.     1 
valleys  and  the  lower  hills  are  very  fertile,  and  produce  r  : 
Indian  corn,  pulse,  oil,  wine,  and  fruits.    Agriculturr    • 
however  in  a  very  low  condition.    The  highlands  are  rh. 
used  for  summer  pasture.     The  forests  with  which    *. 
higher  Apennines  were  once  covered,  have  been  wast«r«. 
destroyed,  and  the  mountains  are  now  nearly  bare.  The  a*. . 
of  the  province  of  Sannio  is  reckoned  at  about  1500  sqv  .  - 
miles,  and  the  population,  by  the  census  of  )b3r,  aroouu 
to  342,778.    Or  the  male  part  of  this  population  53,7ilo  .-. 
proprietors  of  land  or  houses,  139,000  agricultural 
en,  6000  shepherds  or  ^erdsmeUi  1700 
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the  sacred  language  of  the  Buddhiats,  who,  when  they  abro- 
gated the  institution  of  castes,  required  a  language  which, 
at  least  for  works  not  strictly  scientific,  should  not  he  ex- 
clusively understood  by  the  privileged  classes.  Having  been 
carried  by 'the  Buddhists  from  Northern  India  fo  Cey- 
lon, the  Pali  has  continued  to  exist  in  that  island,  and 
possesses  a  copious  literature.  (Bumouf  and  Lassen,  *  Essai 
sur  le  Pali,'  Paris,  1826  ;  Clough, '  Pali  Grammar,*  Colombo, 
1832.)  The  language  which,  in  a  peculiar  sense,  is  called 
Pracrit,  properly  Mahdrdshtft  (for  its  local  origin  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  country  of  the  Mahrattas),  differs  little  from 
the  Pali ;  it  is  used  by  the  Jains.  The  MdgcuUa  and  the 
Sauraseni,  the  former  originally  spoken  in  Behar,  and  the 
latter  on  the  banks  of  the  Jumna,  are  only  a  little  farther 
removed  from  the  Sanscrit.  (Lassen, '  Inatitutiones  Linguaa 
Pracriticse,'  Bonn,  1838.)  In  addition  to  these  there  are  nu- 
merous more  modern  dialects,  among  which  we  shall  only 
distinguish  the  Vrajabhash^  (Brij  Bhakha),  on  account  of  the 
excellence  of  its  poetical  literature,  and  as  being  the  parent 
of  the  Hiiidustani. 

The  formation  of  the  Pracrita  languages  out  of  the 
Sanscrit  flowed  naturally  from  the  character  of  the  parent 
tongue,  and  this  tendency  is  manifested  even  in  the  ear^ 
liest  shape  of  the  Sanscrit.  This  appears,  to  take  a  single 
instance,  jn  the  substitution  of  the  cA  and  j  (the  Italian  ei 
and^t)  for  the  original  k  and  g^  just  as  the  Italian  gieh  is 
formed  from^«/ti).  In  like  manner,  it  was  perfectly  consist- 
ent with  the  character  of  the  classical  Sanscrit  to  adopt  the 
verbal  forms  of  the  Pracrit,  and  to  retain  them  together 
with  the  legitimate  and  settled  forms,  which  is  a  proof 
that  the  two  languages  must  have  co-existed  for  a  long 
period. 

The  Pali  appears  as  a  perfectly-formed  language  in  the 
Buddhist  works  carried  to  Ceylon,  which  we  cannot  fix  at  a 
later  date  than  the  fourth  century  before  Christ ;  and  the 
M^hadi  dialect  has  been  found  distinctly  recorded,  in  the 
middle  of  the  third  century  B.C.,  in  the  inscriptions  of  King 
Asoka,  which  have  for  the  most  part  been  correctly  deci- 
phered by  Prinsep.  (*  Jour.  Asiat.  Soc.  Beng.,'  1837,  pp. 
566,  794,  963.)  A  Pracrit  language  likewise  appears  on  the 
coins  of  the  Greek  kings  found  in  Caubul,  and  near  the 
Indus,  most  of  which  have  been  deciphered  by  Lassen. 
Many  of  the  names  also  which  have  been  transmitted  to  us 
by  the  Greeks  are  Pracrit ;  that  of  the  Deccan,  for  instance, 
in  the  Periplus  of  the  Erythrsean  Sea,  Aaxivafiditig,  does 
not  correipond  to  the  Sanscrit  dakshinapaiha,  but  strictly 
to  the  Pracrit  dakkhinabadha.  Hence  it  follows,  that  in 
the  last  five  centuries  ^c.  the  Pracrit  must  have  become 
completely  the  language  of  the  people;  and  indeed  the 
dramas  which  were  written  about  this  time  show  the  relation 
of  the  two  languages  in  the  most  distinct  manner,  the  men 
speaking  Sanscrit,  and  the  women  and  inferior  characters 
Pracrit ;  which  is  likewise  a  proof  that  the  Sanscrit  was 
actually  a  living  tongue,  and  was  used  in  conversation  by  all 
educated  people.  This  is  proved  by  many  other  circum- 
stances ;  and  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  view  the  San- 
scrit as  having  become  from  this  time  merely  a  learned 
language.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  the  language  of  the 
court  of  Cashmere  as  late  as  the  12th  century  a.d.>  and  was 
probably  in  use  in  the  small  independent  courts  of  Raj  poo- 
tana  even  in  the  1 4th  and  15th  centuries.  It  is  consistent 
with  all  that  we  know,  that  the  language  should  be  in  a 
different  oondition  in  the  different  provinoes  of  India.  The 
Mohammedan  conquest  however  gave  the  final  blow  to  the 
language,  and  it  is  now  used  only  in  learned  disputations  in 
the  colleges  of  the  Brahmins. 

Literature, — ^The  Sanscrit  literature  begins  with  the 
Vedas,  and  is  founded  entirely  upon  them.  [Vedas.]  The 
rest  of  the  literature  may  be  thvided  into  the  poetical  and 
the  scientific.  The  poetical  literature  may  be  referred  to 
two  distinct  periods,  one  of  which  is  chiefly  distinguished  by 
the  composition  of  the  great  epic  poems,  and  the  other  may 
be  cliaracterised  as  the  period  of  artificial  poetry.  In  the 
former,  the  interest  is  a  national  one,  and  arises  from  the 
subject ;  in  the  latter,  it  depends  upon  the  form. 

Epic  Bjeiry.-^Vfe  possess  the  epic  poetry  only  in  its  most 
perfect  state,  and  consequently  its  ongin  is  involved  in  ob- 
scurity, and  must  be  looked  for  among  therhapsodists,  whom 
the '  RSmdyaua'  presents  to  us  pretty  much  in  the  same  cha- 
n\cter  as  that  in  which  they  appear  among  the  later  princes 
of  India.  The  materials  of  the  epic  consisted  primarily  of 
the  genealogies  of  the  princely  families  whom  the  rhapso- 
dists  served,  and  next,  of  certain  promioent  oTonts  in  the 


family  Ubtory*  which  were  at  first  sung  aeparately.  bot 
afterwards  incorporated  in  the  genealogy  itself.  It  is  puMi'ulu 
therefore  that  there  may  have  been  as  many  epic  poems  as 
there  were  princely  races.  In  the  lapse  of  time  hovevri 
all  these  poems  have  beiien  lost  except  two,  which  are  .Ij* 
debted  for  their  preservation  parUy  to  their  poetical  mcr>r. 
and  still  more  to  the  interest' of  the  subject:  these  arc  t{>< 
*  R&mdyana'  and  the  *  Mahfibhflrata.'  But  even  thoMs  ba*. «. 
undergone  many  important  alteraiioni  since  they  caxae  i:  r. 
the  hands  of  the  authors;  in  fact,  they  have  been  entir*  . 
remodelled  in  accordance  with  the  interests  of  the  pne*ttii'<  . 
by  the  addition  of  those  parts  in  which  Rftma  and  KtihI.i.^. 
originally  no  more  than  mortal  heroes,  appear  as  tncartu- 
tions  of  Vishnu;  these  additions  however  have  bevn  &. 
loosely  attached,  that  they  might  easily  be  separated  witli.-s.. 
detriment  to  the  whole.  In  the  '  Mah&bhirata,*  the  objt> '. 
has  been  kept  in  view  of  including  in  one  coUectiuu  >  \ 
whole  cycle  of  tradition ;  and  as  the  epic  pooms  were  ..t- 
tended  for  the  instruction  and  amusement  of  the  war.-,  r 
caste,  not  only  was  everything  added  which  could  inc.ci«^r 
their  reverence  for  the  Brahmins,  but  there  are  «l  •: 
books,  of  considerable  length,  in  which  tlueir  syfrteui*  <  i 
cosmogony,  philosophy,  and  law  are  explained  in  a  p<j{.w  .; 
manner.  * 

Thei  Bdmdyana.—The  subject  of  the  '  lUmSyana  *  i<«  i  • 
descent  of  Vishnu,  for  the  purpose  of  averting  the  thn*a.t  1 1- 
destruction  of  the  whole  world  by  the  prince  of  the  dii*m 
Rfivana.      Rdma,  the  son  of  Dasaratha,  king  of  Dude.  »• 
brought  up  by  wise  Brahmins,  especially  VisvSraitra :  w  \ 
yet  very  young  he  overcame  the  dflamons  in  several  hau    « 
and  by  his  superhuman  strength  obtained  the  hand  ot  u. 
beautiful  Slt6.    He  was  about  to  be  appointed  sucee»«>  • 
his  aged  father  and  to  be  his  partner  on  itie  throne, «  hci.  .  ^ 
plan  was  frustrated  by  a  oourt  intrigue,  and  he  wa»  <\  .  • 

Eelled  to  wander  abroad  as  an  exile.    With  8it&  ai.fi  ...- 
rother  Lakshmana,  who  also  participated  in  the  <liv«  .* 
nature  of  Vishnu,  he  dwelt  in  the  inhospitable  wild^  uf  * 
Deccan,  in  the  forest  of  Dandaka,  at  the  sourcea  of  the  d  - 
davery.    This  course  of  events  was  necessary  in  order  :. 
bring  him  and  R&vana  together,  for  here  Rima  madi:  1.i:l 
self  terrible  to  the  daemons,  and  having  mutilated,  acn.t  . 
others,  Sfirpanakhfi,  the  sister  of  Havana,  the  dsMnon-pnr.*  .*. 
partly  out  of  revenge  for  this  outrage,  and  partly  inlianii : 
by  violent  love  for  Sit£,  carried  her  off,  and  brought  her  .- 
safety  to   his  residence  at  Lankfi  (Ceylon).      R&ma  a:  : 
Lakshmana,  unacquainted  with  the  abode  of  Rdvana.  v&r  • 
dered  about  in  the  peninsula  in  search  of  Sitfi.    The  a;  •  - 
king  Sugrtva,  who  had  been  dethroned  by  his  own  liTot:..-. 
Bfili,  was  restored  to  his  kingdom  by  R&ma,  and  from  a  fo  :- 
ing  of  gratitude  sends  out  a  host  of  apes  for  the  purpg^  ••/ 
finding  the  abode  of  Stt£.     The  ape  UanumSn  at  ler.s  i 
discovers  it,  passes  across  the  strait,  seeks  out  and  ^peaw- 
with  Stt&,  sets  fire  to  Lank^  and  conveys  the  intelligvi.  . 
to  R|ma»  who  proceeds  with  the  whole  army  of  apes  \o  «:.£ 
southern  point  of  the  peninsula,  when  an  enormous  br:  !.^- 
is  formed  by  throwing  mountains  into  the  sea.     A*  li.- 
army  is  about  to  march  upon  the  island,  R£ma  is  encow.- 
tered  by  Vibhlshana,  Ritvana*s  brother,  and  a  Titanian  c^*r- 
flict  commences,  the  description  of  which  is  one  of  the  n»  -. 
admired  parts  of  the  poem :  but  the  dopmons  are  at  koit;' . 
subdued;  Rivana  falls  by  the  hand  of  lUma ;  and  Siti  .« 
recovered,  and  having  been  found  pure,  as  well  b%   i.^- 
ordeal  of  the  gods  as  by  the  word  of  Brahma  hioMeif,  ^'-r 
is  again  united  to  Rfima,  who.  returning  to  Ayodhva,  n- 
oeives  fbom  the  hand  of  his  brother  Bharata  the  doiuiiif  ;. 
to  which  he  is  entitled. 

These  are  the  contenti  of  the  first  six  books,  and  here  tl  «^ 
poem  terminates.  But  there  is  a  seventh  book,  whirl.  ,% 
obviousl]^  a  later  addition,  and  consists  of  matters  which  air 
entirely  independent  of  the  former  narrative :  Sf la  i«  a::  j.  , 
separated  from  Rdma,  and  bears  two  sons,  Kusa  and  L3\  t. 
to  Vfllmiki.  After  her  innocence  has  been  a^n  t*^t&- 
blished,  she  is  carried  away  by  the  goddess  Earih«  Kum 
and  Lava  have  learned  the  poem  from  Valmiki,  ita  m>th<^ 
logical  author,  and  recite  it  at  a  great  sacrificial  fe»tiTs.. 
whereupon  Rdma  acknowledges  them  as  his  sons.  TL.» 
is  obviously  an  etymological  myth,  derived  from  the  Sj-. 
scrit  name  of  the  rhapsodists,  hunlava.  This  agmes  w  i: '» 
the  present  introduction  to  the  first  book,  in  which  t :  - 
origin  of  the  poem  is  told  in' the  same  way,  and  both  y  ^T\^ 
must  therefore  be  regarded  as  additions  made  by  the  U^ 
editor.  That  the  *  Rfim&yana*  has  undergone  many  oihvc 
altenUions,  may  easily  be  shown.     It  eoDtains»  in  &?€&• 
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19, 114,  Mfidado  daddaduddddt  ditd^do  diidadtdado  dudda- 
dan  dadade  dudde  dud&dadadado  dada,'  which  indeed 
is  not  very  clear,  but  still  has  a  meaning),  or  two  con- 
sonants or  more  are  used.  These  poems  were  printed  at 
Calcutta,  1614,  1815,  with  the  commentary  of  Mallinfitba. 
The  *  Bhattik&vya,*  written  in  the  fifth  or  sixth  century,  in 
Vallabht,  the  chief  town  of  Guzerat,  narrates  the  history  of 
Rdma,  but  only  for  the  purpose  of  elucidating  the  more 
rare  grammatical  forms,  every  canto  being  written  in  a  cer- 
tain tense,  &c.  (Published  at  Calcutta,  1828,  with  two 
grammatical  commentaries.)  The  'Nalodaya,'  falsely  as- 
cribed to  Cfilid^a,  gives  the  history  of  Nala  out  of  the 
Mah&bhfirata,  but  only  to  show  the  skill  of  the  poet  in  an 
incessant  play  of  words  and  rhymes.  The  most  artificial  of 
all  these  poems  is  the  *  R&ghavapdndavtya'  of  Kavirdja.  It 
is  written  with  such  a  purposed  double  meaning,  that  the 
same  words  give  us  the  histories  of  R&ma  and  also  of  the 
sons  of  Pandu,  which  is  only  possible  in  consequence  of 
most  of  the  Sanscrit  proper  names  having  also  a  perfect  ap- 
pellative meaning,  so  that  in  the  one  history  the  proper 
names  must  be  dropped,  and  in  the  other  the  appellative 
meanings.  This  poem  has  not  yet  been  published.  We 
shall  mention  in  the  last  place  the  '  Naishadfya  *  of  8rt- 
harsha,  kin^  of  Cashmere  in  the  twelfth  century.  It  treats 
of  the  marriage  of  Nala,  and  nothing  else,  in  twenty-two 
long  cantos,  written  throughout  in  a  very  artificial  manner, 
which  however  makes  it  a  great  favourite  among  the 
Indians ;  the  descriptions  in  this  poem  exceed  in  length  and 
number  all  reasonable  bounds,  and  there  can  hardly  be  said 
to  be  any  action  at  all. 

Lyric  poetry,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  did  not 
exist  among  the  natives  or  India  at  this  period,  for  even 
here  their  fondness  for  description  has  taken  the  place  of 
everything  eUe ;  and  instead  of  lyric  poetry,  we  have  the 
epigrammatic,  didactic,  and  descriptive.  Even  their  ama- 
tory poetry  appears  to  be  not  so  much  the  expression  and 
effusion  of  feeling,  as  a  studied  and  laboured  display  of 
situations.  An  agreeable  work  of  this  description,  the 
'AmarOsatakam,*  consists  of  100  single  small  poems,  each 
of  them  being  nothing  more  than  a  stanza  which  represents 
an  amatory  scene,  and  which  we  should  call  an  epigram. 
(Published  at  Calcutta.)  To  this  class  belongs  also  the 
'  SringSratilaka,'  which  has  been  improperly  ascribed  to 
Cllid&sa.  To  these  must  be  added  the  first  book  of  the 
'Centuries'  of  Bhartrihara,  while  the  two  other  books  con- 
tain didactic  poetry.  The  work  has  been  ascribed  to  the 
brother  of  King  Vikramftditya,  who  lived  in  the  first  cen- 
tury B.C.,  but  improperly,  for  it  belongs  to  a  much  later 
J  period,  and  indeed  it  is  not  an  original  work,  but  a  compi- 
ation.  (First  edited  at  Serampore,  with  the  '  Hitopadesa,' 
1804;  and  at  Berlin,  1834,  by  Bohlen.)  Among  the 
poems  properly  called  descriptive,  by  far  the  best  is  the 
'  MeghadCita,*  certainly  a  genuine  work  of  Ctliddsa,  which, 
in  a  style  of  the  utmost  elegance  and  simplicity,  describes 
the  course  of  a  cloud  over  a  part  of  India,  the  residence  of 
the  god  of  riches  and  of  the  wife  of  a  demigod  who  had 
been  banished  to  earth  [Calidasa]  :  the  poem  is  put  in  the 
mouth  of  the  demigod  himself.  The  value  of  this  poem  as  a 
work  of  art  lies  chiefly  in  this,  that  every  single  external 
phenomenon  receives  a  spiritual  meaning,  and  all  nature 
seems  to  be  endowed  with  life.  It  is  very  different 
in  the  later  poems  of  this  class,  which  are  properly  only 
rhetorical  centos  and  collections  of  all  the  current  expres- 
sions and  comparisons  of  previous  poets.  A  work  of  this 
kind  on  the  seasons,  a  subject  indeed  irhich  is  frequently 
introduced  in  the  epic  poems,  the  '  Ritusanhdra,'  has  been 
improperly  ascribea  to  Cfiliddsa.  (Printed  at  Calcutta 
.in  1792,  and  at  Leinzig  in  1839.)  A  similar  one  on  amatory 
common-places,  '  Cnaurapanchasikft '  (in  Bohlen's  *Bhar* 
triharis '),  is  bombastic  and  spiritless.  This  branch  of  litera- 
ture must  have  been  very  rich,  and  many  of  the  older  works 
have  undoubtedly  been  lost. 

The  Drama, — In  the  opinion  of  the  natives  the  Indian 
drama  had  its  origin  dn  very  antient  times,  as  appears  from 
the  fact  of  their  attributing  the  invention  of  it  to  the  gods. 
We  are  unable  to  trace  it  historically,  for  we  know  it 
only  in  lU  perfected  form.  Thus  much  is  certain,  that  its 
development  is  due  to  the  sacred  solemnities,  and  partly  to 
the  dances  ;  and  accordingly  the  technical  name  for  drama, 
ndtaka  (dance),  still  remains  (though  in  the  extant  dramas 
*^ere  is  no  dancing) ;  and  partly  to  the  puppets,  which  are 
^  used  in  Java  in  the  representation  of  pieces  taken  from 
Indian  mythology :  a  trace  of  this  latter  origin  is  pre-  ^ 


served  in  the  name  of  the  stage-director,  iiUradk&ra,  wh:ca 
signifies  thread-holder. 

Such  performances  are  still  retained  in  their  original  form 
at  the  festivals  of  Rima  and  Krishna.  The  character  uf 
the  pieces  come  forward  one  after  another,  and  sing  a  Kir.^' 
accompanied  with  gesture.  It  is  obvious  that  aoon»idci- 
able  time  must  have  elapsed  before  so  simple  a  b^inniLz 
could  have  grown  into  a  regular  dialogue  and  a  ooinplicar*>: 
action,  in  which  mythological,  and  domestic,  and  even  h:«' 
torical  materials  are  interwoven  into  the  repreaentatuio. 
But  the  Indian  drama,  even  in  ita  highest  state,  is  still  i.. 
a  low  condition.  Among  the  Greeks  and  the  modems,  *\- 
dividual  action  and  the  collision  of  moral  power*  form  t^  t 
moving  forces  of  the  drama ;  but  that  of  India  is  rmther  4 
series  of  events  and  situations  which  are  exhibited  in  tur> 
cession  to  the  spectator.  The  distinction  between  tra::^!) 
and  comedy  is  unknown,  and  the  Indian  drama  moat  ne^rtv 
resembles  the  modem  opera.  The  Indian  dramatiats  havp 
not  yet  arrived  at  the  discrimination  of  character ;  the  berr«.-» 
and  heroines  resemble  one  another  more  or  less  in  all  tht<.; 
dramas;  and  the  species  rather  than  the  individual  » 
everywhere  represented.  There  are  also  standing  cbanf* 
ters,  such  as  the  vitOj  who  is  the  graeioto  of  the  Span  %a 
stage,  and  the  vidtuthaka,  who  is  the  clown  of  the  old  £iic« 
lish.  This  latter  personage  is  always  the  necessary  attendant 
of  the  principal  hero,  whom  he  parodies,  and  whose  itkai 
wishes  he  contrasts  with  his  own  practical  views,  and  xhi»< 
contrasts  are  often  very  strongly  coloured.  The  strict  rule^  •  f 
the  Greek  drama  are  unknown  to'that  of  India,  and  even  .'. 
many  external  particulars  it  is  comparatively  unfettered, 
as  for  instance  in  the  number  of  acts,  of  which  there  mar 
be  as  many  as  ten.  In  the  form  there  are  two  peculiant.<n 
which  especially  require  notice:  first,  the  interchange  <f 
dialects  in  the  dialogue,  which  is  in  general  akilfulh  jr.-; 
delicately  managed,  and  gives  us  a  high  idea  of  tbeWici.. 
cultivation  of  the  Indians  in  those  remote  times  lit  ha*  :•  • 
ready  been  observed  that  the  heroes  speak  Sanscrit,  but  li  a! 
the  women  and  inferior  characters  speak  various  dialecu  >' 
Pracrit) ;  and,  second,  (he  interchange  of  proae  and  \cr-r 
The  dialogue  b  entirely  in  proto,  but  is  interspersed  «r' 
verses  in  the  lyric  metres,  always  of  the  descriptive  charac  >.* 
before  mentioned,  which  sometimes  exhibit  a  feeling  <>r  x 
situation,  and  sometimes  describe  something  which  cart  : 
be  actually  represented  on  the  stage,  as  the  rapid  irave.i  r 
.of  a  vehicle.  As  to  the  scenic  representation  our  inforun- 
tion  is  hmited.  It  maybe  inferred  from  their  rhetor. -: 
books  that  great  care  was  bestowed  on  the  declama:.  .. 
and  the  costume,  but  the  stage- management  and  the  <icM- 
rations  appear  to  have  been  verv  rude.  Still  the  dramst^' 
literature  of  India  is  beyond  all  doubt  much  richer  than  vc 
are  yet  aware  of.  The  names  of  about  60  pieces  are  km  « 
to  us,  of  which  1 0  have  been  edited,  and  we  are  indebted  to 
Professor  Wilson  for  longer  or  shorter  notices  of  22  othf  r* 
(•Theatre  of  the  Hindus,'  2nd  edit.,  Lond.,  1835.)  Fu-.u 
nately  the  pieces  which  have  been  edited  art  rolBc  ■ 
to  enable  us  to  take  a  rapid  view  of  all  the  »ras  and  d.^i- 
sions  of  this  branch  of  their  literature. 

The  classic  age  of  the  Indian  drama  may  be  dividetl  \r 
three  periods:  the  first  includes  the  time  before  OS  i  it}'.* 
of  which  only  one  piece  remains,  '  Mrtchhakati/  *! 
Toy-Cart,*  by  King  SAdra.    It  is  easy  to  discover  that  •!.- 
piece  belongs  to  the  early  period  of  art :  the  poet  has : 
contend  with  materials  which  he  does  not  well  know  \  i 
to  handle.    There  is  a  certain  clumsiness  in  the  manac-. 
ment  of  the  acts  and  scenes,  and  the  exoesa  of  deaeripii*- 
poetry  is  fatiguing,  a  whole  act,  for  instance,  being  occup  t  - 
with  the  description  of  a  storm.    In  other  respects   ti   .• 
strikingly  original,  and  contains  few  of  the  oommon-pla'v^ 
which  occur  in  the  other  poets ;  the  different  dialecU  of  i:^ 
Pracrit  also  are  more  closely  amalgamated  than  in  the  o  >  r 
pieces.    To  Europeans  this  drama  is  particularly  vatuat  -. 
as  giving  a  representation  of  Indian  mannera  which  cmnr  ■ 
be  found  in  any  other  work.    Though  it  is  the  only  rema  - 
ing  piece  of  this  period,  many  others  must  have  existed  be.' 
C&lidfisa;  for  the  general  theory  of  the  dramatic  art  «a«  i 
ready  perfected,  which  is  obvious  from  his  frequent  alios.. c . 
to  it.  ^ 

The  second  period  begins  with  Cllidisa,  under  eh  - 
the  I  n  dian  drama  reached  its  highest  degree  of  perfection  W 
have  twopiecesby  him,*Sakuntair  and'VikranH>na*r  [Ci- 
lidasa],  of  which  the  last  has  been  denied  to  be  liia,  but.  • 
judge  from  the  style  and  spirit,  it  must  certainly  be  ascr.L--. 
to  him.    C&lidfisa  is  indeed  the  most  perfect  of  the  lod.«.« 
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at  Calcutta,  1835,  4to. ;  and  lastly,  the  first  six  books,  vith 
a  Flench  translation  by  Troyer,  were  published  at  Paris  in 
1840.  The  Buddhists,  on  the  other  hand,  have  a  history, 
chronologically  wortliy  ol*  credit,  which  is  continued  accord- 
ing to  the  series  of  their  patriarchs.  Hitherto  the  only 
publication  of  the  original  Ipdian  text  has  been  that  of  the 
•  Mahdvansa,'  in  Pali,  by  Tumour.  (Colombo,  1837,  vol.  i., 
4to.)  This  deficiency  of  historical  literature  is  in  some 
degree  compensated  by  numerous  inscriptions  of  various 
ages,  which  have  been  found  in  all  parts  of  India,  but  of 
which  hitherto  very  few  have  been  deciphered  and  published. 
As  most  of  them  contain  genealogies  and  other  matters 
which  indicate  the  time  when  they  were  written,  they  are  of 
inestimable  value  for  historical  inquiries,  being  almost  the 
only  documents  which  we  possess.  As  to  any  other  his- 
torical notices,  we  are  entirely  indebted  to  the  writings  of 
the  Greeks,  the  Chinese,  and  the  Arabians,  which  have  been 
very  useful,  at  least  for  settling  dates. 

Scientific  Li ieraiure.— The  sciences  to  which  the  natives 
of  India  have  been  original  contributors,  are  philosophy, 
grammar,  and  astronomy,  together  with  algebra. 

Philosophy  is  of  great  antiquity  in  India.  The  contem- 
plative character  of  the  natives  must  have  early  led  them  to 
metaphysical  speculations,  and  the  collision  which  must 
800U  have  occurred  between  the  results  of  those  speculations 
and  the  revealed  word  of  tfie  Vedas,  would  become  a  princi- 
pal cause  of  the  wider  extension  of  philosophy.  Uence 
arose  many  systems ;  of  those  w  hich  are  held  to  be  orthodox 
we  are  specially  acquainted  only  with  six;  but  as  these  six 
are  related  to  each  other  by  twos,  they  can  only  be  regarded 
as  three  distinct  systems.  We  are  acquainted  with  them 
only  in  their  complete  form,  in  which  they  have  a  mutual 
relation  to  each  other,  and  we  are  not  able  to  point  out  their 
historical  development. 

The  Sdnkhya  system  however  must  be  regarded  as  the 
first  and  most  aniient,  and  this  system,  on  certain  mytho- 
logical grounds,  has  been  traced  back  to  Kapila.  It 
is  founded  on  a  duality  of  soul  and  matter  (or  nature) ; 
the  first  being  the  free,  pure,  uncreated,  and  unrreating 
principle  ;  the  second,  the  creating  power  of  nature,  blind 
and  purposeless.  The  one  cannot  be  thought  of  without 
the  other;  they  form  for.  themselves  the  yet  undeveloped 
being,  and  from  them  proceeds,  by  a  regular  gradation,  from 
the  spiritual  to  the  intellectual,  and  then  to  the  most  cor- 
poreal, the  whole  visible  woild.  Every  human  being  in- 
deed possesses  the  spirit,  but  in  union  with  the  senses; 
and  his  task  is,  by  the  conquest  of  the  senses  through  the 
medium  of  the  intellect,  to  attain  to  the  final  deliv  erance,'  mok- 
iha,'  or  blessedness,  which  is  accomplished  in  the  '  jn&na,' 
that  is,  the  *  gnosis,'  knowledge.  But  this  system  had  an 
appearance  of  atheism,  and  therefore  underwent  a  reforma- 
tion in  the  Yoga  system  of  the  PStanjali.  It  is  here  esla- 
blished,  that  knowledge  is  the  way  to  attain  to  the  final  de- 
liverance, but  knowledge  itself  can  only  be  obtained  through 
'  yoga,'  absorption  into  God  and  mystical  union  with  him, 
and  a  perfect  abstraction  fiom  everyihin^  which  can  disturb 
the  mind  or  awake  the  passions.  The  system  further 
assumes,  that  the  pure  spirit  i:rthe  creator,  and  thus  it  con- 
nects itself  with  the  notions  which  belong  to  religion  ;  it  also 
adopts  the  metempsychosis,  inasmuch  as  it  fixes  degrees  of 
the  yoga;  the  spirit  comes  back  to  inhabit  new  bodies  till 
it  has  attained  the  highest  degree  of  the  yoga.  The  Vedas 
are  also  held  in  esteem  as  means  of  knowledge,  but  they  are 
not  valued  more  highly  than  other  means,  since  a  man  is 
to  perform  what  is  said  in  the  Vedas  freely,  and  not  merely 
on  account  of  the  written  word.  Hence  has  arisen  tho  say- 
ing, that  the  '  yogin '  is  exalted  above  the  Vedas. 

The  doctrines  of  the  Buddhists  are  founded-  on  the  Sdn- 
khya system,  which  they  carry  out  into  all  its  consequences, 
both  in  their  religion  and  politics.     [Buddha.] 

The  second  system  is  the  Nydya^  of  which  Gotama  is  the 
author.    This  system  is  entirely  confined  to  logic  and  dia- 
lectic, on  which  it  has  been  constructed  even  in  the  most 
minute  particulars.  It  is  therefore  more  in  accordance  than 
the  Sdnkhya  with  the  other  systems;  and  as  the  natives  of 
India  generally  have  bestowed  much  labour  on  the  study  of 
log^ic,  so  philosophers  also  of  all  the  different  sects  have 
occupied  themselves  with  it    The  number  of  the  Ny&ya 
writings  is  very  great.    The    Vaiseshika  system  may   be 
looked  upon  as  a  reformation  of  the  Ny4va.    It  is  derived 
^nada.  It  applies  the  logical  principle  to  nature,  and 
»d  at  a  completentomio  doctrine  by  the  resolution  of 
kuoes  into  their  elements.  It  asserts  that  there  is  a 


union  of  atoms,  which  however  is  purely  meehmnicbl ,  -^ 
that,  contrary  to  the  8finkhya,  in  iu  consequences  it  nt«  •  - 
sanly  leads  to  materialism. 

The  third  system,  the  Mim&nsd^  the  first  teacher  of  w  .. 
was  called  Jaimini,  is  directly  opposed  to  the  two  fur-i-. 
It  maintains  religion  and  the  revealed  word  of  ibe  \  «  i 
and  is  a  positive  theological  system.   Aocordiogly  it  u  c  <  - 
pied  chietiy  in  commenting  upon  the  Vedas,  and  in  ter..(i' 
ing  their  contradictions.    The  first,  part  of  this  system    . 
predominantly  practical ;   it  is  called  *  PQnramimftnsd.'  *  t 
first  MimSnsS;'  here  also  it  is  affirmed  tlial  the  final  dtl.  . 
ance  must  be  worked  out  by  knowledge,  but  it  iim*:-  :  - 
knowledge  to  that  of  the  duties  prescribed  m  the  W-. 
The  meiaphysiral  part  of  this  system  is  displayed  m    . 
t///aramtm(!iwa,  commonly  called  the  yeddnla.     Here 
knowledge  is  considered  as  the  condition  of  delivt.i. 
but  still  the  sacred  word  of  the  Vedas  is  the  great  rii*   . . 
which  all  thought  is  to  be  regulated.  The  Ved&nta  tc<j    : 
philosophy  and  dialectic,  and  has  therefore  adopted   i. 
the  other  systems  everything  not  contradictory  to  lU  ot..v.  . 
the  consequence  of  which  is,  that  one-half  of  the  phily> 
is  given  up.  and  the  Vedinta  is  intermediate  between  ; 
losophy  and  dogmatism,  as  was  the  case  in  the  Cbr.- 
system  of  the  schoolmen.    It  has  been  however  of  .  . 
service  in  the  later  corrupted  times,  in  regenerating  ih:     . 
religious  and  political  system,  and  in  maintaining  it  to  . 
present  time.  The  two  greatest  restorers  of  ihissy»tem  '.v 
Kuminlabhatla  in  the  sixth  century  a.d,  and  SarAi. . 
chfiiya  in  the  seventh  and  eighth,  both  of  whom  oontutM. 
largely  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Buddhists.    The  lalicr  i; . 
veiled  through  the  whole  of  India,  combating  and  rtfot  . 
the  opposite  secU.     The  system  is  indebted  to  him  f  r 
perfection,  and  it  is  even  now  universally  reoeired  ihrou 
out  India  in  the  form  into  which  he  brought  it. 

The  heterodox  systems  are  chiefly  known  to  us  ihr  ^ 
the  refutations  of  them  by  their  opponents,  especialU  s  J 
karSchftrya,   for  the  writings  themselves   have   been 
teniionally  destroyed.      They  are  alluded    to    in    M. 
and   they  are  combated  in  the  •RSmayana;'  whiru   ■ 
proofe  of  their  antiquity.  The  most  important  amon^r  il 
IS  that  of  the  Lokduatikas,  a  connected  continoation 
development  of  the  Vaiseshika  doctrine,  and  a  perfect  u  ^ 
rialism.    Those  who  adopt  this  system  do  not  ann  m 
a  final  deliverance  as  the  highest  aim.  but  deny  a  dr 
existence,  and  regard  the  soul  as  a  material  substance,   i 
only  source  of  knowleds/e  is  considered  to  be  thai  of  a  m 
perception  by  means  of  the  senses ;  and  the  world  i^  :. 
to  be  uncreated  and  eternal;  they  consequently  deji\  \ 
first  cause  of  things,  and  are  perfect  atheists. 

(Colebrooke,  'On  the  Philosophy  of  the  Hindoo*/  Ei.  -- 
J  «l';   •  Sankhyakarikfi,'  ed id.  Lassen,  Bonn.   ls.V2,  i. 
ed. Wilson, London.  1839, 4to. ;  •Bhagavad'giiJi.'ed. Stbit 
?o"r'J^^^'   *,^^^>^  SQtra  Vritii.'  Calcutta.   Ihjs,  ^^ 
Bsash&  Parichheda  and  Siddhdnta  Muktdvali/  Calc 
1827,  8vo.;   *  VedSntasSra.'  by  Sadanaiida,  Calcutla.  .- 
8vo. ;    •  Sartraka  Mimfinsd  BhS^hya,'  by   Sankaiic;    - 
Calcutta,    1829.   4lo. ;    •  Sankara.   sive  de  Theolojruro 
Vedanticorum.  auct.  Windischmann,'  Bonn,  1838,  bwi  • 

Grammar.— The  Philological  Sciences  arise  ainoa  • 
antient  people  as  soon  as  a  sacred  literature  gives  octL- 
to  their  growth.    The  Vedas  were  written  in  a  lanrv 
which  soon  became  obsolete.    The  necessity  of  d«ifci- 
them  against  corruption  and  innovation,  and  of  prpser-. 
their  correct  interpretation,  naturally  led  to  namm-a: 
inquiries ;  and  as  the  Sanscrit  language  la  io  itseif  v 
ginal,  regular,  and  perfect,  ihat  its  laws  are   eaMly 
covered,  philology  has  become  the  most  valuable  pan  -j  1 
dian  hlerature.     The  Indian  grammariaua  are  Ikr  :. 
those  of  any  other  aniient  people;  and  they  have  a  f- 
predilection  for  this  science,  and  htLve  treated  of  tt  m  n 
berless  writings.    The  first  beginnings  of  Sanscrit  cram    - 
reach  back  to  very  remote  times,  and  are  inelndA  ", 
collected  system  of  the  Vedas.    The  oldest  erararos; 
appear  also  as  the  authors  of  the  '  Upanishaden/     Hen- 
we  are  unable  to  trace  the  gradual  formation  of  the  sc;^    . 
the  system  appears  at  once  in  iU  comfrfete  state  m    • 
•  batras.  or  Aphorisms,  of  PSnini,  who  certainly  lived  n 
middle  of  the  fourth  century  before  Christ,  He  takes  ^. 
of  a  series  of  older  grammarians,  as  well  as  of  schools     . 
though  m  certain  particulars  there  wis  eome  ranar. 
what  they  taught,  yet  in  general  the  system  was  the  «. 
and  they  had  the  same  technical  terms.   The  tbrm  in  v : 
grammar  is  presented  is  one  peculiar  to  the  natives  of  i. 
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of  Iheso  work9|  ohiofly  on  the  law  of  inheritance  and  adop- 
tion, ond  on  procedure;  others  have  been  translated* into 
English.  Besides  Mann,  which  vaa  translated  by  Sir  William 
Jones,  Colebrooke's  *Two  Treatises  of  Inheritance*  (Cal- 
cutta, 1810, '4to.),  and  his  'Digest  of  Hindu  Law  on  C!on- 
tracts  and  Snccessions,'  1797,  which  is  translated  from  a 
modern  compilation,  particularly  deser\'e  mention. 

Medicine.— There  are  many  Indian  works  on  medicine, 
and  the  systems  are  various.  Many  parts  of  the  medical 
science  of  India  are  valuable  even  to  us,  as  for  instance  the 
Materia  Medica,  in  which  they  wore  much  favoured  by  na- 
ture. The  Indian  physicians  were  highly  esteemed  by  the 
Greeks.  In. surgery  especially  they  have  made  considerable 
progress,  and  have  even  discovered  and  performed  difficult 
operations,  as  for  instance  the  restoring  of  noses.  The  most 
celebrated  medical  work, '  Susruta,'  has  been  printed  (Cal- 
cutta, 1835,  2  vols.  8vo.);  and  Ainsley,  and  more  recently 
Royle,  have  done  much  to  make  known  the  Indian  systems 
of  medicine. 

Natural  History.— The  observation  of  external  nature 
still  remains  in  a  very  low  state  among  the  natives  of  India, 
and  they  seem  never  to  have  made  any  progress  even  to- 
wards the  commencement  of  a  scientific  system  of  natural 
history ;  at  least  no  works  of  this  kind  are  known. 

Study  of  San8crii.--The  Sanscrit  language  was  for  many 
years  considered  unattainable,  but  towards  the  close  of  the 
.8^t  century  this  study  received  a  powerful  impulse,  partly 
from  the  necessities  of  the  English  government  in  India, 
and  partly  from  a  desire  of  knowledge  among  the  learned 
of  Europe.  The  study  of  the  language  having  been  once 
commenced,  its  progress  was  extremely  rapid,  the  acquisi- 
tion of  it  being  much  facilitated  by  the  previous  labours  of 
native  grammarians;  and  by  the  printing  of  a  great  number 
of  their  most  important  works,  a  large  part  of  the  literature 
became  generally  accessible,  an  advantage  which  the  other 
orientiil  languages  have  not  enjoyed.  In  India  this  progress 
has  been  connected  with  the  names  of  Wilkins,  Jones,  Cole- 
brooke,  Wilson,  and  Prinsep.  But  Europe  did  not  remain 
behind ;  and  the  rich  collection  of  manuscripts  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  East  India  Company  in  London,  and  ihat  of 
the  library  of  Paris,  have  been  abundant  sources,  and  per- 
haps more  than  sufficient  to  compensate  for  the  peculiar  ad- 
vantages enjoyed  by  India.  In  England,  the  study  of  San- 
scrit is  moiit  indebted  to  Haughton  and  Rosen  [Rosen]  ; 
in  France,  where  it  was  chiefly  introduced  through  Hamil- 
ton in  1804,  to  Ch^zy  and  Burnouf.  In  Germany  however 
Sanscrit  has  experienced  the  most  cordial  reception,  though, 
owing  to  the  want  of  manuscripts,  the  study  of  it  has  been 
prosecuted  under  the  greatest  disadvantages.  In  that  country, 
the  knowledge  of  Sanscrit  has  been  chietiv  diffused  by 
A.  W.  von  Schle^^el  and  Bopp,  both  of  whom  learnt  it  about 
the  same  time  in  Paris.  The  latter  however  has  only  had 
in  view  comparative  grammar,  a  science  which  has  been 
called  into  existence  by  the  study  of  Sanscrit  But  A.  W. 
Ton  Schlegel  and  Lassen  have  founded  in  Bonn  a  Sanscrit 
school,  the  object  of  which  is  a  well-grounded  and  complete 
knowledge  of  the  language  as  well  as  of  the  literature  and 
antiquities  of  India.  With  what  success  this  attempt  has 
been  attended,  appears  from  a  series  of  works  which  have 
already  issued  from  this  school,  and  which  embrace  the 
most  varied  branches  of  Indian  philology. 

SANSEVIE'RA,  a  genus  of  Liliaceous  plants,  found  on 
the  coasts  of  Western  Africa,  of  Ceylon,  and  other  Eastern 
islands,  as  well  as  of  India,  remarkable  for  the  strength  and 
fineness  of  the  fibres  of  their  leaves.  The  genus  is  charac- 
terised by  having  a  corol-like  funnel-shaped  perianth,  which 
has  a  long  rather  straight  tube,  a  sexifid  limb,  of  which  the 
divisions  are  either  spreading  or  revolute.  Stamens  six,  in- 
serted into  the  throat ;  filaments  filiform  ;  ovary  three- 
celled  ;  ovules  solitary ;  stylo  filiform ;  stigmas  obtuse,  ob- 
scurely three-lobed.  Berry  3-celIed,  3-seeded,  or,  from 
becoming  abortive,  1 -celled  and  single-seeded.  The  plants 
have  a  thick  creeping  root-stock,  with  radical  equitant 
leaves,  which  are  fleshy  and  often  spotted ;  the  stem-leaves 
are  scale-like,  and  the  flowers  in  racemes  or  thyrsi.  They 
are  easily  cultivated  and  propagated  in  sandy  loam  in  bark 
stoves. 

Sanseviera  zeylanica,  a  species  found  in  Ceylon,  has 
smooth  oblong,  apute,  fiat,  and  linear-lanceolate,  channelled, 
glaucous  leaves,  which  are  shorter  than  the  scape;  the  style 
as  long  as  the  stamens,  the  bracts  equalling  the  peduncle 
' ""  length.    This,  like  some  of  the  other  species,  is  remark- 

^  for  the  tenacity  and  fineness  of  the  fibres  of  its  leaves. 
Roxburghiana  is  a  species,  according  to  Mr.  Hawortb, 


which  was  confounded  with  the  former  by  Dr.  Roxhurgfu 
and  which  the  latter  has  figured  in  his  Coromandel  Plan'i. 
It  has  linear  ensiform  eaves,  which  are  channelled.  keelH. 
subulate  at  the  apex,  green,  and  longer  than  the  tr,ipe. 
Style  as  long  as  the  stamens ;  the  bracts  minute.  Dr.  Rot- 
burgh  describes  this  plant,  and  says  it  is  called  mofimi  m 
Sanscrit,  and  in  Bengalee  tnoorba^  that  in  English  it 
may  be  called  bow-string  hemp,  and  that  it  grows  x^rj 
commonly  under  bushes  in  the  jungles  in  almost  ever>'  tci 
in  the  southern  parts  of  India  ;  it  flowers  from  January  t.i 
May.  In  a  good  soil,  and  where  the  plants  are  regulars- 
watered,  the  leaves  become  three  or  four  feet  long,  and  cim- 
tain  a  number  of  fine  remarkably  strong  white  fibres,  wh  trU 
run  their  whole  lens^th.  The  natives  make  their  b>; 
bow-strings  of  these  fibres,  which  are  separated  by  tb«  lea\ci 
being  placed  upon  a  flat  strone  table,  when  one  end  i% 
pressed  down  with  the  foot,  and  the  rest  scraped  wtth  t 
piece  of  hard  wood  held  in  both  hands.  Forty  pound»  nf 
leaves  thus  scraped  yield  about  one  pound  of  dean  dry 
fibres. 

The  fibres  may  be  applied  to  a  great  variety  of  uses.  Dr. 
Roxburgh  was  inclined  to  think  that  the  fine  line  cuWri 
China  grass  is  made  of  these  fibres.  As  the  plant  pr^-rs 
readily  from  the  slips  which  issue  in  great  abundance  t.vic 
the  roots,  and  as  they  require  little  or  no  care,Dr.Roxbur.  i 
recommended  their  cultivation  in  sandy  soil».  It  has  Ij!fi\ 
been  proposed  in  Calcutta  to  try  the  fibre  on  a  Urge  tczlc 
for  rope-making. 

8.  lanuginosa  is  a  third  species,  found  on  the  sands  I'f 
Malabar,  while  S.  guineensisis  a  species  found  along  a  great 
extent  of  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  and  which,  from  aiF.>nii"^ 
fibres  which,  like  those  of  the  Indian  species,  are  fine  iui 
strong,  has  been  called  African  bow-string  hemp.  Th fs  Ut* 
been  proposed  as  a  substitute  for  and  considered  even  »-.  - 
perior  to  New  Zealand  flax.  S.  guineensis  is  dtsUngui«^be(l 
by  having  uniform  lanceolate  leaves,  the  style  tit  ice  a^ 
long  as  the  stamens  ;  the  bracts  only  a  third  of  the  length 
of  the  tube  of  the  corolla ;  the  flowers  sessile. 

SANSON,  NICOLAS,  designated,  by  a  writer  in  tbf 
'  Biographic  Universelle,*  the  creator  of  geography  in  Franck-, 
was  born  at  Abbeville,  December  20,  1600.  His  father.  <  f 
the  same  name,*  being  passionately  fond  of  geography, 
wished  all  his  sons  to  cultivate  that  science,  but  Nicx>i«.^ 
responded  best  to  his  desire.  He  was  educated  at  tb<* 
Jesuits*  college  at  Amiens,  on  leaving  which  be  returned  to 
his  family,  and  for  a  time  devoted  himself  wholly  to  the 
study  of  geography.  At  an  early  age  (barely  aixteen.  ir- 
cording  to  the  Biog.  Unh),  he  laid  down  a  map  of  antico; 
Gnul,  superior  to  those  of  Orielius  and  Gerard  Mercatwr ; 
but  he  did  not  immediately  publish  it,  lest,  according  t> 
some  authorities,  it  should  be  attributed  to  his  father ;  cr 
perhaps,  from  not  thinking  it  sufiiciently  correct  for  publ  - 
cation.  Sanson  married  early,  and  applied  hinuelf  to  c^tn  - 
merce,  to  meet  the  claims  of  his  family :  but  so  much  of  h.« 
time  was  devoted  to  his  favourite  studies,  that  his  afliir» 
became  embarrassed,  and,  having  suffered  great  losses.  t.4> 
ceded  his  remaining  eflfects  to  his  creditors,  and  in  Ujr 
went  to  Paris,  taking  with  him  his  map  of  GauL  XUm 
talent  displayed  in  this  production,  which  was  publi^hei  w. 
the  year  just  mentioned,  obtained  for  him  the  patronage 
Richelieu,  by  whom  he  was  introduced  to  Louis  XIII.,  «t  « 
took  lessons  in  geography  from  him,  and  employed  him  is 
an  engineer  in  Picardie.  He  soon  went  to  his  de»tina*  .  . 
examining  the  works  of  the  towns  in  that  province,  and  rv^ 
turned  to  Abbeville,  where  he  superintended  the  re|uir  . 
the  fortifications.  In  1638,  Louis  XIII.  beinff  in  Pir.iri 
to  direct  the  operations  of  the  army,  lodged,  while  at  Ab.o- 
ville,  in  Sanson's  house,  and  displayed  great  regard  tcr  i.*: 
geographer,  who  frequently  accompanied  him  on  his  exn 
sions,  and  had  the  honour  of  being  several  times  calli-t  t  ^ 
the  council.  His  duties  as  engineer  did  not  dimiui^h  I  • 
zeal  for  geography,  and  he  published  many  iDap«;  t  .: 
having  disagreed  with  the  person  who  managed  ibetr  4c  . 
Sanson  established  himself  at  Paris,  about  1640,  to  suf<eri  •- 
tend  their  publication  in  person.  Soon  after  this  lie  >  — 
ceived  the  brevet  of  geographer  to  the  king,  and  a  pens-  ■  -: 
of  2000  livres.  He  was  also  made  a  counsellor  of  alAtr,  '. . : 
did  not  assume  the  rank  and  titles  of  that  office.  le»t  .i 
children  should  be  induced  to  abandon  the  study  cf  ^  -• 
favourite  science.    His  incessant  labours  brought  ea  an  *. 

*  The  Identity  of  name  between  the  fubjeet  of  tUt  atliel«».  hie  btWr.  «»•  *-  • 
eldett  ion.  hat  led  to  wme  conAieioa.    In  Watt's  •  Biblioth»«m  lint^ 
lome  wotkt  of  Mioolas  Sautoa  tht  tteomi  avt  erioo««iuly  atmbttu^  %^  s^ 
fiithcSi 
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ffMtem  Cout  of  Africa,'  in  the  London  QtograpMeal 
Jouraat.  vol.  vi.)  , 

SA'NTA  MA'URA,  the  inlient  Leu eai. called  Leuca>lia 
by  ibe  inoJern  Gieuks.  and  Sanla  Maura  by  the  lialiani, 
in  honour  of  a  saint  of  that  name,  it  one  of  the  aeven  loniftn 
IiUndi.  It  lies  west  of  the  coast  of  Acarnnnia,  between  au* 
48'  and  39°  6'  N.  lat.  It  is  about  iO  miles  long,  and  the 
breadth  varies  from  fi  to  H  miles.  The  nor1h>«atl  eKtreroily 
of  the  island  lies  very  near  the  mainland,  being  separated 
from  it  by  a  narroor  and  shallow  channel  which  is  crossed 
by  a  sand-bank,  dry  in  soma  jiarls,  and  having  fcom  three 
to  four  feel  naler  upon  it  in  other*.  This  is  the  Leuca- 
dian  isthmus  mentioned  by  Tbucydides  (iii.  81  ;  iv.  8).  The 
strong  furlress  of  Sanla  Maura  stands  on  an  island  in  the 
middle  of  the  channel,  surrounded  by  lagoons,  uhieli  can 
be  crossed  only  by  monoxyla,  or  canoes,  made  of  the  holiow 
trunk  of  a  tree,  and  drawing  no  more  than  one  font  of 
waier.  An  aqueduct  nearly  a  mile  and  u  half  long,  tup- 
parted  by  about  300  arches,  which  serves  also  as  a  footpath 
across  the  lagoon,  connecli  the  fortress  wilb  ibe  town  of 
Amaxiclii.  which  lies  aouthward  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
itiland,  and  supplies  the  fortress  with  good  ipriii^- water. 
It  wan  built  by  the  Turks  under  Sultan  Bayaiid  II.,  and  is 
a  remarkable  structure. 

The  surface  of  the  inland  is  covered  with  calcareous  hill* 
from  1000  to  1500  fuet  high;  one  summit,  called  Mount 
(jt.  Elias,  atiains  the  height  of  3UU0  feel.  The  island 
has    DO    rivers,    but   there    are    levcral  springs    of  good 

In  the  north-east  part  towards  Amaxicbi  there  it  a  fine 
plain  six  miles  long  and  about  two  miles  wide,  which  pro- 
duces corn,  Indian  corn,  flax,  cotton,  pulse,  oni)  all  kinds  of 
fruit.  Oil  and  some  wine  are  the  chief  produce  of  the  hdla. 
Some  sheep  and  goats  are  bred;  and  mules  ore  used  for 
riding  and  carrying  burdens.  Fisbinf^  ii  a  great  resource 
of  ihe  innebilauts.  and  a  large  quantily  of  salt  ia  collected 
in  the  lagoons.  The  populaliua  is  about  18,000.  [loHikH 
Islands.] 

Aroaxichi,  the  head  town  of  the  island,  bat  S40S  inbabit- 
anlB,  several  churches  and  convents,  and  is  the  residence 
of  the  authorities,  at  well  as  of  a  Greek  bishop.  It  standt 
in  a  flne  plain  on  Ihe  sea'coast.  The  air  ia  considered  un- 
healthy. South  of  Amaxicbi,  at  Iha  southern  entrance  of 
the  channel,  is  the  port  of  Drepatio,  which  it  Ihe  chief  an- 
choring ■  place  in  the  island.  There  are  alto  about  3D 
villages  and  baraiets  scattered  about  the  country. 

Cape  Ducalo,  the  southern  extremity  of  the  island  facing 
the  island  of  C^efalonia.  which  is  about  Ate  mile*  distant,  is 
tbe  rock  of  Leuras  spoken  of  in  antient  history.  [Sappbo.] 
Tiiere  ere  hardly  any  vcsiigei  left  of  the  temple  of  Apollo 
which  once  stood  here.  The  antient  tonn  of  icucat  stood 
near  the  site  of  Amaxirhi. 

The  small  island  of  Mpganiti,  or  Megolonisi.  lies  along 
the  suuth-eastern  oiiast  of  Santa  Maura,  end  belongs  to  it. 
It  is  inhabited,  and  has  olive  iilantaliona  and  pasture  for 
vheep.     iNeigebaur.  lonitche  laieln.) 

Leuces  was  a  Curinihian  colony.  (Tbucyd..  i.  30.)  It  i* 
roentioue']  by  Livy  (xxx.  17)  aa  forming  part  of  Acarnanis. 
and  the  town  of  Leucas  as  the  place  of  assembly  of  the 
Acariianian  council.  It  wat  taken  by  Plamininud  in  the 
war  against  Philip  of  Macedonia.  It  afierwards  madu  part 
of  the  Roman  proiince  of  Epirus.  Alter  the  division  of 
the  empire  it  belon|ii;ed  to  Ihe  Byianiine  emperors  till  the 
twelfth  century,  when  the  Franks  or  Latins  esiablislied  a 
new  dynasty  at  Constantinople,  and  creatt4  aei-erni  great 
Hefa  in  the  provinces.  Leuiai  was  for  a  lime  subject  to  ibe 
counts  of  Tocco,  who  bore  the  name  of  despots  of  Achaia. 
and  who  raided  ibe  fortress  of  Sanla  Maura,  which  uave  us 
name  to  the  island.  It  alterwards  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Ihe  Venetians,  was  taken  by  ibe  Turks  unrler  Sullen  Baya- 
iid II.  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  end  was 
^ain  restored  to  the  Venetians  by  the  peace  ofCnrlowiti 
in  leob.  Aftrr  the  fall  of  Venice  it  was  occupied  by  ihc 
Fretii:h,  and  attacked  unsuccessfully  by  Ali  Pasha  of  Joan- 
nine,  and  was  at  lust  taken  from  the  French  by  thu  English 
at  the  same  time  as  Cefalonia  aiid  the  rott  of  the  Ionian 

SANTALA'CEAi.  a  natural  order  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  claiu  of  Exogcns  and  subrloKS  Incomplete.  They 
■re  trees,  shrubs,  or  herbaceous  plants,  wilb  round  or  irie- 
gulur'iy-ani(led  brancliei;  sliernaleor  nearly-opposile  undi- 
vidcil  leaves,  sumeiimes  minute,  and  resembling  stipules. 
'^''~  llowera  are  small,  in  spikei,  racemes,  umbels, or  aolitary. 
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Tha  calyx  superior  4-  or  5-cleft.  SUtacnt  4  or  5,  ikpposi'' 
the  aegmeiiia  of  the  calyx.  Ovary  1-celled.  with  fiun  ' 
4  ovules.  Fruit  l-seeded,  hard,  dry,  and  drupar«ou»  ,\  - 
bumen  tlesby.  This  order  is  closely  allied  to  ElKwgnanr 
and  Thymeleacee.  One  of  ita  most  remarkable  cbararu  i 
is  that  its  unilocular  ovary  coniaint  alwayt  more  o^ul.* 
than  one,  which  are  pendulous  and  attached  to  ibe  apex  •■■ 
a.  cenlral  receptacle.  In  ihe  form  of  weeds  the  gciieta 
Sanialacea  are  found  in  Europe  and  North  America;  .: 
New  Holland,  the  East  Indies,  and  the  Souili  S«a  KUd'I. 
they  exist  as  lertce  sbruht  or  small  trees. 

The  0»yris  belonfts  to  this  order,  alihougb  it  differ*  is 
having  dioecious  dowers  and  •  IriDd  calyx.  Thia  i«  t—*- 
ever  a  different  plant  from  the  Osyris  of  Pliny,  which  p  — 
seased  in  former  times  a  reputation  for  curing  every  diMii^- 
The  modern  genus  pouesses  no  icn^ible  properties  ai  t 
medicine,  and  is  principally  employed  for  the  mknufa^t  ;r: 
of  besoms,  for  which  its  long  blonder  branches  well  fit  ■ 
The  Ogeehee  lime,  which  is  used  on  the  Misiiuippi  in-tv:- 
of  olives,  is  the  fruit  of  Nysta  cimdioant.  Ttie  .Vyi  -• 
form  trees  of  great  beauty,  and  their  wood  is  while.  -  " 
compact,  and  light.  The  most  valuable  genua  in  thi*  o  :. 
is  its  tvpe,  the  Sanlalum.  of  which  the  specie*  S.  aJiu-i 
forms  Ibe  true  landol-wood  of 
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SANTALIN.  the  colouring  matter  at  the  Plenearj . 
tantalinut,  or  red  sandal- wood.  It  wasexamined  byPvl:«^. 
in  I8H,  and  is  readdy  obtained  by  digettnig  th«  ratir 
wood  in  alcohol,  and  ihen  diluting  the  clear  solution  v  . 
water,  by  which  the  solution  is  precipiiated  of  a  beau'.' 
red  colour;  it  is  lasieless,  nearly  iiiu>luble  in  watif.  t 
dissolved  by  alcohol,  letlier,  alkaline  solutions,  and  sli^'...i 
by  the  oils  of  lavender  and  rosemary. 

The  alcoholic  solution  of  sautalin  gives  diflercDt  cu',ai--.  : 
precipitates  with  metallic  solutions ;  thus  wiib  tin  it  .'  ■,' 
a  beautiful  purple,  with  lead  a  violet,  iron  a  deep  brv< 
sdver  a  reddish  brown. 

Sanlalin  is  decomposed  by  the  stronger  acida,  vi(b  ':. 
usual  phenomena  and  products. 

According  to  I'elleiier,  sanialin  i*  composed  of 
Eight  equivalents  of  hydrogen  .       8 

Sixteenequivalentsofcerbon  .         .     96 
Tluce  equivalent!  of  oxygeD  .        .     S4 

Equivalent  .1-^ 

Sanialin,  or  rather  the  red  sanders  wbicb  conttim  it,  -i 
little  used  in  tbit  country  as  a  dye  stuff,  but  ia  U'lii  .< 
is  employed  both  in  dyelug  tilk  and  cotton ;  it  Ja  t>ed  j 
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remnins.  It  contains  sonoe  very  fine  xrood-carvings,  and 
richly-painted  windows.  In  a  subterraneous  chapel  under- 
neath the  principal  altar,  pious  Catholics  adore  what  are 
believed  to  be  the  bodies  of  St.  James  and  two  of  his  dis- 
eiples»  Athanasius  and  Theodorus,  which,  according  to  tra- 
dition, were  discovered  at  the  time  when  the  cathedral  was 
built.  This  circumstance  made  Compostella  the  resort  of  in- 
numerable pilgrims  from  all  the  Catholic  countries  in  Europe. 
In  1428  the  number  who  left  the  shores  of  England 
amounted  to  916 ;  and  in  1433  it  was  increased  to  2480.  It 
vas  the  practice  for  the  crown  to  grant  licences  to  masters 
of  ships  ior  carrying  out  a  limited  number  of  pilgrims,  who 
generally  took  with  them  large  sums  of  money  to  defray 
their  travelling  expenses,  and  to  present  offerings  to  the 
church.  Pilgrims  from  France,  Italy,  and  all  parts  of  Ger- 
many went  thither  by  land  across  the  Pyrenees,  and  tra- 
versed Biscay  and  Asturias.  In  order  to  encourage  their 
visits,  the  canons  of  San  Eloy,  a  church  outside  of 
Compostella,  built  several  hospitals  on  the  route  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  pilgrims,  and  formed  themselves 
into  a  brotherhood  to  protect  them  against  the  attacks  of 
the  Moslems.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  celebrated  order 
of  Santiago  (Mariana,  Higt,  Gen,  deEsp^  lib.  xi.,  cap.  xiii.), 
instituted  by  Ferdinand  II.  of  Leon,  in  1158.  It  was  long 
believed  that  from  the  offerings  made  by  the  pilgrims  the 
canons  attached  to  the  church  had  been  enabled  to  amass 
immense  riches.  These  however  had  been  greatly  exagge- 
rated; for.  in  1809,  when  Marshal  Ney  took  possession  of 
the  city,  and  compelled  the  chapter  to  exhibit  their  treasure, 
and  give  him  half  of  itfor  the  pay  of  his  troops,  it  was  found 
to  consist  only  of  about  40,000/.  The  gold  statue  of  St. 
James  turned  out  to  be  of  gilt  brass,  and  his  diamond  eyes 
imitation  stones.  The  convent  of  San  Martin,  founded  by 
Sisenando,  bishop  of  Compostella,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
tenth  centurv,  is  another  building  remarkable  for  its  great 
antic^uity  and  excellent  preservation.  There  is  likewise  an 
hospital  for  the  use  of  the  pilgrims,  erected  by  the  command 
and  at  the  expense  of  Ferainand  and  Isabella,  about  the 
close  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

Santiago  was  one  of  the  first  towns  wrested  from  the 
Arabs  by  the  successors  of  Pelayo.  [Moors  ]  They  main- 
tained themselves  in  it  until  a.d.  997,  when  the  celebrated 
Al-Mansur  took  the  city,  destroyed  the  temple,  and  carried 
away  its  bells  to  Cordova,  there  to  be  suspended  from  the 
ceiling  of  the  mosque,  where  they  remained  in  the  place 
of  chandeliers,  until,  on  the  taking  of  Cordova.  Fernando  III. 
caused  them  to  be  taken  back  to  Santiago  on  the  shoulders 
of  his  Moslem  captives.  (Al-Makkari,  Aloham,  Dynast,  in 
Spaint  Lend.,  1840,  vol.  i.,  p.  41.) 

Santiago  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  and  the  seat  of  a 
university,  founded  in  1533,  but  which  is  seldom  frequented 
by  any  students  except  those  who  are  natives  of  Galicia.  The 
trade  of  the  place  is  of  little  importance,  consisting  only  of 
a  few  tan-yards  and  manufactures  of  coarse  linen-stuffs  for 
the  country  people.  In  former  times  there  was  a  consider- 
able trade  in  images,  chaplets,  &c.  for  the  pilgrims,  but 
this^has  long  ago  ceased  to  be  a  source  of  profit.  The  popu- 
lation is  computed  at  20,000.  It  is  98  miles  from  Astorga ; 
in  42°  52'  N.  lat.,  8*»  30'  W.  long. 

SANTIA'GO,  the  capital  of  the  republic  of  Chile,  in 
South  America,  is  situated  in  33**  20'  S.  lat  and  70"*  40'  W. 
long.,  in  a  large  plain  which  extends  eighty  miles  north 
and  south,  and  about  fifty  miles  east  and  west.  This  plain 
borders,  on  the  east,  on  the  high  range  of  the  Andes,  which 
are  covered  with  snow  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year, 
and  on  the  west  on  a  range  of  hills  called  the  Cuesta  de 
Prudo,  which  divides  it  from  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  This 
plain  is  about  1850  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  unfit 
for  agricultural  purposes,  except  where  it  is  irrigated  along 
the  banks  of  some  small  rivers,  and  a  canal  which  brings 
water  from  the  river  Maypu  to  the  vicinity  of  ihe  town,  and 
fertilizes  a  tract  more  than  twenty  miles  in  length  and 
several  miles  in  width. 

Santiago  b  one  of  the  finest  cities  in  America  in  respect 
to  buildings,  convenience,  and  healthiness.  It  stands  on  a 
very  gentle  slope  towards  the  west;  and  it  is  regularly  laid 
out,  being  divided,  like  other  Spanish  towns, into  rectangular 
and  equal  squares,  called  quadras.  The  principal  streets, 
which  are  about  forty-five  feet  wide,  eight  in  number,  run 
south-east  and  north-west,  and  are  crossed  by  twelve  other 
streets,  all  of  equal  width.  The  streets  are  paved  with  small 

•inded  stones  taken  from  the  bed  of  the  river  Mapocho, 
have  a  gutter  in  the  middle,  through  which  a  current 


of  water,  flowing  from  the  river,  is  suffered  to  mn  dot  iiit 
two  hours  in  the  day,  by  which  means  the  sireetA  arc  kf\*. 
clean.     Most  of  the  streets  are  paved  on  one  side  with  ^i*''  « 
of  red  porphyry  quarried  from  the  neighbouring  bill  uf  St  i 
Christoval ;  the  width  of  this  pavement  is  nine  feet.     1  «• 
houses  are  usually  only  one  story  high,  on  account  of  ii.- 
earthquakes,  but  they  are  very  large,  and  contain  man\  rot-i^ts 
arranged  round  three  quadrangular  squares*  called  pa^-* 
The  entrance  of  the  house  is  through  a  wide  and  Uii- 
archway,  which  leads  to  the  front  patio,  which  is  naved*  u  ••' 
separated  from  the  second  by  a  large  sala  and  dor  nit  (or 
The  second  patio  is  laid  out  with  flowers,  and  the  tUiri  . 
used  for  domestic  purposes.     The  windows  of  the  r^'.-r. 
looking  into  the  front  patio,  and  especially  the  large  \»i. 
dows  of  the  sala,  are  protected  by  bandlsoroe  fancifuii> 
wrought  gratings,  which  are  sometimes  gilt,  but  the  ro  ::.< 
in  the  other  patios  have  no  windows.    The  front  of  :... 
houses  along  the  street  is  occupied  by  small  rooms,  n  U 
have  no  communication  with  the  interior  of  the  iiouiie.  o:.< 
serve  as  shops  for  mechanics  and  retailera.    The  walUul    ' 
houses  are  four  feet  thick,  and  built  of  large  bricks  uu 
of  baked  mud,  but  they  are  all  whitewashed  or  pain' 
which  gives  them  an  agreeable  appearaDc«.  They  arc  n/.  .  . 
with  red  tiles. 

The  Plaza,  or  great  square,  stands  nearly  in  the  midd  • 
the  city ;  it  occupies  the  space  of  a  whole  quadra.     I :  i 
a  handsome  bronze  fountain  in  the  centre,  surrounded  I;  . 
basin  of  hewn  stone,  fVom  which  the  inhabitants  are  rl 
plied  with  water  by  water-carriers.    The  building»  an  *. 
north-west  side  are,  the  go%'ernment  palace,  the  prison,  s 
the  chamber  of  justice.     On  the  south-west  side  stand  ' . 
cathedral  and  the  palace  of  the  bishop ;  on  the  souih-t   - 
side  are  a  number  of  little  shops,  and  on  the  north  t 
there  are  private  residences.    The  palace  is  an  cxter.«. 
building,  in  the  Moorish  style,  of  which  it  is  a  giKtd  «:f 
men.  The  cathedral  is  the  only  stone  building  in^i^air  ... 
though  somewhat  heavy,  it  is  ornamented,  but  not  ^»'u>) 
The  other  public  buildings  of  the  town  arc  in  a  good  ^: 
but  they  are  not  large,  except  the  Casa  de  Moneda.  or  >1 
Tills  building  occupies  a  whole  quadra,  or  about  2:»v«  {^ 
every  way,  is  two  stories  high,  has  three  couri-vard-s  . 
a  great  number  of  apartments  for  those  who  were  forme 
officers  of  the  establishment.     But  no  money  has   !>• 
coined  there  for  some  years,  and  the  machinery  ha<(  U  • 
removed  to  Coquimbo.  There  are  several  handsome  chur- 
and  convents  in  Santiago,  especially  those  of  San  Doiii:... 
San  Francisco,  and  San  Augustin. 

At  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  town  is  a  small  r-  ' 
eminence,  on  which  the  fort  of  Santa  Lucia  is  built,  « . 
is  much  visited  by  foreigners  on  account  of  the  brau* 
view  which  it  affords  of  the  Andes.    Adjacent  to  the  b:.: 
the  north  is  theTajamar,  or  breakwater.  The  river  Map*- 
skirts  the  northern  side  of  the  town,  and  though  in  Uu 
season  a  small  river,  it  swells  in  the  rainy  season  and  du 
the  melting  of  the  snow  in  the  mountains  to  such  a  :• 
dable  size  that  it  would  inundate  the  town  if  li  were  • 
kept  off  by  the  Tajamar.    This  breakwater  is  of  subsiir 
brick  and  mortar  masonry,  about  six  feet  across  at  thr  * 
widening  towards  the  ground,  with  a  parapet  of  a  »m  . 
brick  in  thickness,  and  three  feet  high:  it  is  neatly  pa;* 
the  whole  of  its  extent,  which  is  two  miles,  with  suiall  U. 
pebbles.    It  was  formerly  used  as  a  public  walk.     At 
western  extremity  of  the  Tajamar  is  a  handsome  b.   1. 
over  the  Mapocho,  of  eight  arches,  which  lead%   to 
suburb  of  Cbimba.    Along  the  south-western  aide  at 
city  is  the  Canada,  which  is  a  large  open  place,  plan t<«J  -. 
four  magnificent  rows  of  poplars,  which  are   w«.trrcj 
small  canals  constantlv  full  of  clear  running  water.    7 
is  at  present  the  public  walk.    TheCaiiada  aepamtef  : 
city  from  the  large  suburb  called  La  Cantdilla.     A:  : 
western   extremity  of  the  [city  is  the   small  suburb 
Chuchunco.  *  • 

As  no  census  has  been  taken,  the  population  of  Sar*  « 
is  ^ot  exactly  known.    Thirty  years  ago  it  was  esttmair-l 
40,000,  but  modern  travellers  have  made  it  60,000.    Thi 
habitants  are  nearly  all  of  pure  European  blood ;  only  a  - 
have  a  slight  mixture  of  Indian  blood.    The  town  owe* 
flourishing  condition  to  the  circumstance  of  having  l^^::  * 
many  years  the  seat  of  government  and  the  residcncv  U  i- 
great  landed  proprietors.    The  state  of  society  has  tb^.- 
improved  since  the  country  acquired  its  independent 
many  schools  have  been  established,  and  there  areetr 
several  school^  for  femtlea,  whose  education  it  a)nK«t  % 
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which  the  Sauue  is  tributary.  The  line  of  separation  be- 
iy/een  the  two  basins  in  formed  by  the  Cbarolais  heights, 
the  country  on  the  east  of  then)  being  di-ained  by  tfaeSadoe, 
and  I  he  country  on  tlic  west  by  the  Loire.  The  Sadne  itself 
cntei-s  ihe  department  on  the  north-east  side,  between  Seurre 
(Cute  (fOr)  and  Verduu-sur-Saone:  it  pursues  a  winding 
course  suuth-south-west  past  Verdun  and  Cb^onsrsur-Sadne, 
from  which  town  its  course  is  more  directly  south,  to  the 
junction  of  the  Reyssouce,  near  Pont-de-Vaux  (Ain),  where 
it  reaches  the  boundary  of  the  department,  aud  has  its 
course  along  it  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Thoisscy  (Ain). 
where  it  quits  the  department  altogether.  Its  length  wiihm 
or  upon  the  border  may  be  estimated  at  72  miles  navigable 
throughout.  Its  principal  atlluents  are  the  Doubs  (of  which 
about  17  miles  are  within  or  upon  the  boundary  of  the  de- 
partment), and  the  Seille(of  whose  course  about  41  miles, 
27  uf  them,  viz.  from  Louhans,  navigable,  belong  to  this 
dcpnrlmont),  on  the  left  bank;  and  the  Dheuue  (38  miles 
long),  the  Gayo  (40  miles  long),  and  the  Grone  (50  miles 
long),  on  the  right  or  east  bank.  The  Doubs  receives  the 
GiMotte  on  its  left  bank,  and  tlie  Seille  receives  the  Solman 
aud  the  Sane  on  its  left  bank. 

The  Loire  caters  the  department  on  the  south-west  side, 
crosses  the  southwest  coiner,  and  for  the  remainder  of  its 
course,  until  it  quits  the  department  altogether,  forms  the 
western  boundary ;  about  53  miles  of  its  course,  all  navigable, 
belong  to  this  department,  but  the  navigation  is  so  incon- 
venient, that  a  lateral  canal  through  this  part  of  its  course 
is  in  execution.  It  receives  the  Arconce,  or  Reconce  (40 
miles  long)^;  the  Arroux  (65  miles  long),  which  has  12pQiles 
of  navigation,  and  receives  the  Creusevaux  (25  miles  long), 
the  Bourbince  (42  miles  long),  and  other  streams;  the 
Son^me  and  the  Tannay,  all  on  its  right  or  east  bank.  There 
are  a  number  of  small  lakes,  some  of  them,,  as  those  of 
Montchanainand  Long  j^endu.  amid  the  Charolais  heights, 
on  the  limit  of  the  two  river-basins. 

The  canals  are  as  follows: —the Canal  du  Centre  (formerly 
called  Canal  du  Charolais)  unites  the  Loire  and  the  Sadne : 
it  was  commenced  a.d.  1783,  and  finished  a.d.  1792.  It 
commences  in  the  Loire  at  Di}(oin,  and  follows  thevidley  of 
the  Arrou.\  for  a  very  sliort  distance,  then  that  of  the  Boiii^ 
bince,  at  the  head  of  which  valley  is  its  summit-level,  about 
two  miles  long,  where  the  canal  crosses  a  depression  in  the 
Charolais  heights:  it  then  descends  by  the  valley  of  the 
Dheune  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Chagny,  where  it  turns  off, 
and  joins  ttie  Saone  at  Chalons.  Its  length  may  be  esti- 
mated at  75  miles,  all  in  this  department.  The  lateral  canal 
to  the  Loire  consists  of  two  parts,  one  extending  from 
Roannc,  in  the  depaitmeni  of  Loire,  to  Digoin,  in  this  de- 
partment ;  tho  otlier  from  Digoin  to  Briare,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Loiret.  We  are  not  informed  what  progress  has 
hcoa  made  in  the  formation  of  these  canals;  tlie  last  men- 
tioned part,  the  earliest  in  poitit  of  time,  was  commenced 
by  virtue  of  a' law  passed  in  \H22. 

Tho  otiicial  statement  of  the  navigation  of  the  department 
is  as  follows: — 

Rivers. — Ss6ne  ...         73  miles 

Doubs  ...  9 

Seille  ...         25 

Loire  .         .         .         67 

Arroux        .         .         .         12 

—  176 
QonaUf — Cunaldu  Centra  .         .       73 

Canal  lateral  k  la  Loiro»  from 

Roan  no  to  Digoin      •       1 1 
Canal  lateral  &  la  Loire,  from 

Digoin  to  Briare       •         3 

—  87 
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The  number  of  Routes  Royales,  or  government  roads,  is 
seven,  having  an  aggregate  length  (Jan.  1,  1837)  of  343 
miies,  viz.  256  miles  in  good  repair,  48  miles  out  of  repair, 
and  39  miles  unfinished.  The  principal  road  is  that  fram 
Paris  to  Lyon  by  Sens  and  Auxerre,  which  enters  the  de- 
partment on  the  north-west  side,  and  runs  to  Lucenay 
L'£v6que  and  Autun,  from  whence  it  proceeds  south-east 
across  the  Charolais  heights,  by  Conches  and  Bourgueuf, 
to  Ch&lons-sur-Saone :  here  it  turns  south,  and  follows  the 
valley  of  the  SaOne,  by  Grand  Senecey,Tournus,  and  MScon, 
into  the  adjacent  department  of  Rhone.  This  road  formerly 
followed  another  hne  from  Saulieu  (department  of  Cdte 
d*Or)  to  Chalons,  avoiding  Autun,  entering  the  department 


at  Chagny  on  the  northern  boundary,  and  pasting  f:  rr. 
tbence  to  Chdlons ;  but  this  line,  though  the  shorter  of  p  • 
two,  has  been  abandoned,  in  order  to  take  in  Autun.    A 
second  road  from  Paris  to  Lyon  by  Dijon  enters  Ihb  dr( .  i\- 
ment  at  Chagny,  and  runs  to  Cb^on:*.    A  number  of  p  w.* 
unite  at  Autun ;    one  from  Nevers  and  Cklteau  Ctnnun.  r 
the  department  of  NiSvre;    another  from  Mouhn^,  to  \l 
department  of  Allier;   a  third  from  Dijon  and  Beaune.  ' 
tlie  department  of  Cofe  d'Or;    and  a  fourth  from  Muc 
Roada  run,  one  from  Chdlons  across  to  the  Sadue  to  Louh  •  ^  •. 
and  from  thence  to  Lons-le-SauInier,  in  the  depart tueiti 
Jura;   another  fVom   Tournus  across  the  Sadne  and     i 
Seille,  byCuisery  and  Romenay,  to  Bour^-en-Bre&>e,  m  <.  •- 
department  of  Ain  ;  and  two  others  from  Mucun.  one  by  Cu  - 
rolles,  Paray,  Digoin,  Bourbon,  Laney,  andCrona  orCi«- 
to  Nevers;  and  the  second  across  the  Sadne  to  Bourg.   7 
Routes.  Depart  men  tales,  or  departmental  roads,  bad.  at    . 
same  date,  an  aggrei^ate  length  of  492  miles,  viz.  3%^  . 
repair,  68  out  of  repair,  and  39  unfinished.    The  b\e  (• :  I 
had  an- aggregate  length  of  nearly  8000milcit.    Theitr    '  • 
few  departments  so  well  provided  with  the  means  of  cvu 
municaiion  both  by  land  and  water. 

The  climate   is  changeable    in    the  Charolais   be.;>b  • 
where  intermittent  fevers  are  common:  it  is  too  cold  in  ' 
part  to  allow  the  culture  of  the  vine.     In  the  rich  pU.i)  t  -:• 
tending  from  these  heights  to  the  Sadne,  the  climate  i*  • .- 
lightful.    The  area  of  the  department  may  be  eiititi>ati?d 
round  numbers  at  2,140,000  acres,  of  which  1.140,000  scr.  • 
or  more  than  half,  are  under  the  plough.    The  pruducf 
com  and  potatoes,  taken  together,  is  about  equal  to  '... 
consumption  of  the  people,  with  the  exception  uf  oa>v  • 
which  the  produce  is  far  below  the  demand.    In  r>ei'. 
maslin  (wheat  and  rye  sown  together),  and  still  m'.r-:  i- 
maize,  the  produce  is  above  the  average:    in  barleys., 
buckwheat,  and  in  potatoes,  though  these  last  furui  > : 
staple  food  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  heights,  the  pio^liK  c    • 
below  the  average.    That  part  of  tlte  department  which  . 
on  the  oast  of  the  Sadne  is  chiefly  a  coni-growin«f  dtvtr « ' 
the  parts  immediately  adjacent  to  the  river  are  produciKc 
wine  and  pastuiage,  as  well  as  in  com;  and  the  plat:i  l 
tween  the  heights  and  the  Loire  abounds  in  pasture.     1 
meadows  and  grass-lands  have  an  extent  of  320.(it)0  arr. » 
nearly,  beside  64,0UU  to  65.000  acres  of  heath  or  other  i  , 
pasture-gix>und.    The  number  of  horses  is  comparai.M  - 
small;   that  of  homed  cattle,  especially  oxen,  is  al>oto  « 
average.     The  beef  of  the  district  is  very  good:  the  pr-i  •. 
pal  supply  of  Lyon  is  from  this  department.     The  nun., 
of  sheep  is  very  small  indeed,  scarcely  amounting.  *•!. 
computed  relatively  to  the  population,  to  one^seventh  y    - 
of  the  average  of  France.     A  considerable  number  of  y  ^• 
are  bred.     Oxen  are  veiy  generally  em plo)ed  in  the  laU>    • 
of  agriculture,  and  a  con>iderable  number  are  sent  from  \   * 
neighbourhood  of  Charolles  for  the  supply  of  the  marked  ^  ^ 
Paris.     The  vineyards  occupy  about  95,O0H  aere«,  aiid  » 
of  the  wines  are  in  high  repute:  those  of  Les  T^nns  # 
Chenas  are  among  the  red  wines  of  the  first  class;  aiM  u..-- 
of  Fleury,  La  Chapel le  Gninchey,  and  Lai  Romanerh.. 
the  second  class:    the  white  wines  of  Pouilley  and  Fu  ^v 
are  first-class  wines;   and  those  of  Cheinlr§,  SolutnV.  : 
Davay^  are  of  the  second  class.     These  are  mostly  gro^  i 
the  neighbourhood  of  Macon.    The  great  bulk  of  the  Vii>.  -. 
ranks  however  only  a^  common   table-wine;    but  ihj« 
Mficonnais,  or  the  district  of  Mstcon,  which  is  sent  to  Vx;  < 
is  the  best  of  its  class.    That  of  Charolais^  or  the  di&tri  t  • 
Charolles,  which  is  ch icily  sent  to  Lyon,  is,  on   the  c.     - 
hand,  among  the  worst,  and  has  nothing  to  recomioeud  it  l .: 
its  low  price. 

The  woodlands  occupy  nearly  400,000  acres:   the  titr.' 
is  chieHy  oak,  beech,  ash.  pine,  fir,  and  chcsnut.     Tlc  » 
and  the  wild  boar  are  found  in  those  woods  which  crcw 
the  Charolais  heights. 

The  department  is  divided  into  five  arrondisMneuis  t* 
follows:  — 

Name  and  SUuaUoo.  An^Ain   Cmb-  Coat-  p0|i«lat>&Q. 

Sq.  Miles,  tons.  muDct.        1831.  l*.tEL. 

Macon  .  .  S.E.  477  9  133  114.061  115  r.T 
Autun  •  .  N.W.  727  8  85  85,485  87..;  -. 
Charolles  ,  S.W.  963  13  138  120,651  l:Jj,r^:.4 
Chdlons-sur- 

Sadne 
Louhans 


^'}    N.E.        668     10     155     190,461    UA..\^^ 
B.    ,     481       8       81       83.412     S6.3>^ 


8316     48     593    5?3,970  53S,5ur 
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Sacrovir  was  put  down  by  Silius  (Tacit.,  Annalium^  lib.  iii., 
cap.  45,  46),  inust  have  been  near  Couches,  between  Autun 
and  Cb&lons.  The  subsequent  changes  of  this  part  of  France 
are  noticed  elsewhere.    |.])ourgogn£.] 

SAONE,  HAUTE,  a  department  in  the  eastern  part 
of  France,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  department  of 
Yosges,  on  the  east  by  that  of  Haut  Rhin,  on  the  south  by 
that  of  Doubs,  on  the  south-west  by  that  of  Jura,  on  the 
west  by  that  of  Cdte  d'Or,  and  on  the  north-west  by  that  of 
Haute  Mame.  Its  form  is  tolerably  compact,  approximating 
to  an  oval.  The  greatest  length  is  from  east-north-east  to 
west-south'West,  from  thejunction  of  the  three  departments 
of  Vosges,  Haute  Sa6ne,  and  Haut  Rhin,  to  the  border  near 
Gray,  72  miles ;  the  greatest  breadth,  at  right  angles  to  the 
length,  is  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Jonvelle,  on  the 
Sadne,  to  the  bank  of  the  Oignon  near  Rougemont  in  the 
department  of  Doubs,  38  miles,  llie  area  of  the  department 
•  is  estimated  at  2056  square  miles.  The  population  in  1831 
was  338,910;  in  1836,  343.2§8:  showing  an  increase  in  five 
years  of  4388,  or  rather  more  than  I  per  ceflt^  and  giving 
167  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile.  In  area  and  amount  of  po- 
pulation it  is  below  the  average  of  the  French  departments ; 
but  in  density  of  population  is  just  about  the  average.  In 
area  it  may  be  compared  with  the  English  county  of  Nor- 
folk; but  falls  short  of  it  both  in  amount  and  density  of 
population.  Vesoul,  the  chief  tuwn,  is  on  the  Drcjon,  a 
feeder  of  the  Saone,  193  miles  in  adirect.line  south-east  of 
Paris,  or  210  miles  by  the  road  through  Provins,  Troyes, 
Chaumont,  and  Langres. 

The  eastern  side  of  the  department  is  occupied  by  the 
branches  of  the  Vosges,  the  main  ridge  of  which  b  just 
upon  the  border.  The  principal  elevations  are  Le 
Ballon  de  Servance,  3'J67  feet ;  and  Ijc  Ballon  de  Lure. 
3718  feel.  A  range  of  he  lights  branching  from  the  Vosges 
skirts  the  ri^ht  bank  of  the  Oignon,  as  far  as  the  road  be- 
tween Vesoul  and  Besan^on.  and  indeed  rather  farther ;  and 
some  of  the  branches  of  tlie  Fauc:lles  overspread  the  north- 
ern poriiou  of  I  he  depariment,  near  the  banks  of  the  Saonc 
ftnd  the  Semou^e. 

The  eastern  extremity  of  the  department  is  occupied  by 
the  primary  rocks  which  form  the  nucleus  of  the  Vo>ges. 
The  count r)'  on  the  west  and  south  of  this  primary  district 
is  occupied  by  the  sandstone  of  I  he  Vosges  and  other  of  the 
lower  secondary  formations,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  de- 
partment IS  oi*cupied  by  the  secondary  formations  which  in- 
tervene bet  vcvmi  the  cretaceous  group  and  the  i«ndstone  of 
theVo^JCes^  The  minerals  are  granite  (red  and  grey),  porphyry 
(purple  and  ;'reen>,  freestone,  stone  for  lithography,  and  excel- 
lent grindstones,  in  psum,  and  a  while  sand  valuable  for  the 
manufaclure  of  glass.  There  were  in  1834  four  coal-pita  in 
work,  giving  employment  to  between  400  and  600  miners  and 
others^  and  yielding  that  year  36.303  tons  of  coal.  In  1835 
the  produce  was  only  16,128  tons.  Peat  is  also  procured. 
Iron  ore  is  abundant:  there  were,  in  1834,45  establishments 
for  the  manufacture  of  pig  and  wrought  iron  and  steel, 
comprehending  37  Airnat^s  for  the  making  of  pig-iron,  63 
forges  for  the'production  of  wrought-iron,  and  6  Ibrges  for 
steel.     Charcoal  was  the  fuel  almost  exclusively  employed. 

There  are  several  mineral-springs,  of  which  those  of 
Luxeuil.  a  town  at  the  foot  of  the  Vosges,  on  the  river 
Breuchin,  are  the  most  frequented. 

The  department  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Sa6ne,  a  sub- 
division of  the  moie  extensive  basin  of  the  Rhdne.  The 
Sadae  enters  the  depart ment  on-  the  north  side,  at  about 
S5  or  3U  miles  from  its  source,  between  Chfitillon-sur-SaAne 
and  Jonvelle:  it  flows  southward,  though  with  some  consi- 
dei-able  bends,  to  the  junction  of  the  Drejon ;  after  which 
it  turns  to  the  south-west,  and  flows  in  a  very  winding 
channel  past  Seveux  and  Gray,  into  the  department  of 
Colo  d'Or.  That  part  of  its  course  which  belongs  lo  this 
dopArtment  may  be  estimated  at  about  80  miles ;  the  navi- 
gation, which,  according  to  Bru6's  Map  of  France,  oom- 
meuces  at  Soveux  above  Gray,  may  be  estimated  at  nearly 
30  miles;  but  the  official  statements  give  the  navigation 
at  only  16  miles.  The  principal  tributaries  which  it  re- 
ctivos  nm  the  Coney,  the  Superbe,  the  Lantenne  or  Lau- 
|»rn«.  the  Drvjon,  the  Romain,  the  Morte.  and  the  Oignon, 
on  thi>  loft  bank ;  and  the  Amance,  the  Gourgeon,  and 
tha  Snuloh  on  the  riiiht  hank.  Of  these  the  Oignon  is  the 
liumt  int)H)iiAUt:  it  rise^  near  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
iWpaiiniHtt  amid  the  Vosges,  and  flows  south-west,  partly 
wiihin,  pniily  u|)ou  the  border*  90  miles  into  the  8a6ue. 
«tt^  no  cuiiali* 


There  are  five  government  roada,  having  mi  aggreKa'r* 
length  (on  Ist  Jan.,  1837)  of  180  miles;  viz.   145  mile^    z. 
good  repair,  29  out  of  repair,  and  6  unfinished.    The  prii. 
cipal  road  is  that  from  Paris  to  Vesoul,  B^fort.  and  B  le  •  r 
Basel  in  Switzerland,  which  enters  the  deoartroent  h^\.%t  \ 
Fay-le- Billot  (Haute  Marne).  and  runs  through  Port  >..r. 
Sadne  to  Vesoul ;  and  from  thence  by  Lure  to  B^fort.   R  •-  *  i 
branching  from  this,  one  at  Lang  res  (Haute  MameKan-i  t: 
other  between  Fay-le- Billot  and  Port-sur-Sadoe,  run  * 
Gray,  from  which  town  there  are  roads  to  Dijon  and  Beia;.- 
con,  in  the  adjacent  departments  of  C6te  d'Or  and  Duu'r .. 
Roads  run  from  Vesoul  to  Besan^on,  and  to  Spinal  in  :i. 
department  of  Vosges.     The  departmental  roada  have  ^ 
aggregate  length  of  262  miles,  all  in  good  repair:  the  \i\  - 
roads  have  an  extent  of  above  2000  miles. 

The  climate  of  the  department  is  milder  than  that  of  • 
neighbouring  departments;  the  heat  of  summer  anU  * 
cold  of  winter  are  less  intense,  and  the  autumn  is  U'vu  > 
fine  ;  but  the  sprine  is  variable  owing  to  the  changes  of  it    • 

Cerature  profluced  by  the  melting  of  the  snows  in  the  n* .. 
ouring  mountains.    The  soil  is  on  the  whole  fertile.      l 
area  may  be  estimated  at  1,300,000  acres  in  round  iium^  .  -  • 
of  which  about  640,000  acres,  or  almost  one  half,  are  ui. 
the  plough.    The  quantity  of  wheat  raised   is  about  • 
average  produce  cf  the  departments,  in  r)*e and  maslin  («:•-. 
and  rye  mixed),  in  maize,  barley,  and  oats  conbiderabl)  l  e  .  .- 
the  average,  especially  in  oats.     From  the  extent  howc^i  - 
which  the  potato  is  cultivated,  the  inhabitants  are  en*\>  • 
to  spare  their  corn,  of  which  a  considerable  quantity  is  - 
to  the  departmenU  of  the  south.    Millet,  beet-ro^i.  v  -  ^ 
and  seeds  for  oil  are  also  grown.    The  meadows  orcup«  > 
area  of  nearly  160,000  acres:  they  are  chiefly  along  '  i  ..- 
banks  of  the  Sadne  and  Oignon,  and  aflbrd  abuuda..r« 
good  pasture.       The  heaths  and  open    passages    en  ■ . 
nearly  55.000  acres.    The   number  of  horned  cattle,  t-r,  - 
cially  oxen,  is  above  the  average  ;  but  the  number  of  hur- 
and  still  more  of  sheep,  is  below  the  average.     The  dm-  «    . 
horses  are  in  good  repute.  Pigs,  goats,  and  asses  are  r»-jr. 
but  the  mule  is  rare.    The  vineyards  occupy  nearly  3u  • 
acres,   and   the  produce  is  about  equal   to    the    avc:  ;• 
of  the  departments,  hut  the  wine  is  of  very  ordinary  qujl. 
The  woods  occupy  nearly  400.000  acres,  and  contain  aL  - 
dance  of  oak,  beach,  and  hornbeam ;    on  the  »ki(i«*« 
the  Vosges  there  is  abundance  of  fir  timber:  tbe  dm.  . 
ash,  the  maple,  and  the  aspen  are  not  common.     Tbr  vt 
the  fox,  the  squirrel,  and  the  otter  are  common.     Gazi' 
tolerably  plentiful,  especially  the  hare,  the  rabbit,  the  r  - 
ridge,  the  rail,  the  woodcock,  the  snipe,  the  mild  du<  «. 

Suail,  the  thrush,  and  the  ortolan.   The  rivers  abound  - 
sh.  including  trout,  carp,  pike,  barbel  eels,  and  rrayfi^h 
The  department  \a  divided  into  three  arrondiaaeiDcn:>  :• 
follows  :— 

Com-        •   ' 

Aim  in  PopolalkNi.  enum 

8lt«tioo.      8q.M.  1831.  1836.  !«;.        . 

Vesoul      Central       740       113,200     114,018       252        4 

Lure  N.E.         701       137.473     139,381       2U        , 

Gray  S.W.        615         88,237       89.899       1S8  : 


2056       338,910     343.298       651 

The  namber  of  cantons  or  districts,  each  under  a  j  u^ 
of  the  peace,  has,  since  the  above  Return,  been  increaaoi 
twenty-eight 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Vesoul  are— Vesoul,  popub* 
in  1831,  5482  town,  or  5583  whole  commune;  in  l(r36.  r  -  - 
for  the  commune,  on  the  Drejon ;  Jonvelle.  Port-sur-S. 
population^  1965  town,  or  2067  whole  commune,  oud  > 
on  the  Saone;  Jusaey,  population  2705,  on  the  Aoiar 
Amance,  on  the  Superbe;    Faverney,  on   the   Laiuc.i 
Monibozon,  on  the  Oignon;   and  Noroy-rArchexeque, 
the  heights  which  skirt  the  valley  of  the  Oignon. 

Vesoul  is  not  mentioned  in  history  before  the  tenth  r 
tury.    In  the  middle  ages  it  was  a  place  of  some  atrer- 
About  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  although  tL^. 
German  town,  it  was  assailed  by  a  German  army,  which,  r. 
turning  from  an  expedition  into  Bresso.  determined  t< .  p. . 
it;  a  sudden  inundation   however  alarmed   tbe  assails: 
and  saved  the  place.    In  1644  it  was  taken  byTurl 
whoviolaied  the  terms  of  capitulation,  and  ga\e  it  or  • 
pillage.     Upon  the  union  of  La  Fianche  Comi6  to  F.-« 
the  prosperity  of  the  town  increased,  and  ae\*eral    p 
buildings  were  constructed.   It  is  well  built,  and  is  ^dct 
with  handaome  public  walk*,    Jhere  are  a  church,  « .: .. 
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Prima.  The  Sequani,  in  the  subdivision  oF  Belgica,  were 
included  in  the  province  of  Maxima  Sequanorum.  The 
following  Roman  towns  appear  to  have  been  included  in  the 
limits  of  the  department: — Portus  Abucini,  and  Luxovtuu 
or  Lixovium,  already  noticed;  Didattium,  supposed  to  be  in 
the  tteifvhbourhood  of  Jussey,  at  a  place  where  the  remains 
of  vast  huildiiif»;s  and  roads,  htatucs,  reliefs,  and  medals  have 
been  found ;  Se^obodium,  now  Seveux,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  navigation  of  the  Saone,  above  Gray;  Velato- 
durum  or  Vela tudu rum,  probably  on  the  Oi^non,  not  far 
from  Monlbo2on;  and  Amagetobriga  or  Admagetobrit^a 
(the  spot  where  Ariovistus  the  Germi^n  defeated  the  Aedui 
just  before  Cadsaf's  conquest  of  Gaul),  |)laced  by  some  at 
the  junction  of  the  Oignon  and  the  Saone,  just  on,  or 
perhaps  beyond,  the  boundary  of  the  depart men<t.  These 
were  all  in  the  territory  of  the  Sequani.  Tlie  only  town  of 
*  the  Lingones,  which  is  supposed  to  hare  been  in  this  de- 
partment, was  Varcia,  which  appears  to  have  been  about 
6  or  9  miles  nor tii- west  of  Seveux,  on  a  site  not  ascer- 
tained. In  the  middle  ages  ibis  department  formed  part  of 
La  Comt£  de  Bourgogne,  or  tbe  province  of  La  Fraacbe 
Conit^.    [Franchb  Comte'.] 

SAP,  in  vegetable  physiology,  is  the  fluid  which  plants 
imbibe  from  the  soil  in  wiiich  ihey  are  phioed.  aad  is  the 
greai  source  from  which  they  are  nourished,  and  their 
various  peculiar  -secretions  produced.  One  of  the  most 
important  eondiiions  of  the  growth  of  plants  is,  that  they 
be  placed  in  circumstances  to  absorb  from  the  soil  Ukose  con- 
stituents of  which  tlieir  sap  is  composed.  The  constituents 
of  Mip  may  be  divided  into  those  which  are  essential,  or 
nece96ary  for  the  growth  of  all  plants,  and  those  which  are 
special,  or  necessary  only  for  the  growth  of  particular  plants 
or  families  of  plants.  The  elementary  bodies  which  form 
the  eMential  constituents  of  sup  are  carbon,  oxygen,  hydro- 
gen, and  nitrogen.  Tliese  bodies  are  capable  of  uoiling 
with  each  oiher  and  forming  a  great  aumber  of  secondary 
combinations,  and  are  seldom,  if  ever,  absorbed  in  a  pure 
state  by  plants.  The  forfiis  in  which  they  enter  the  plant 
and  constitute  Ha  essential  ingredients  are  tliose  of  carbonic 
acid,  water,  and  ammonia.  The  sources  from  whence  plants 
meetly  derive  these  «Lre  the  soil  in  which  they  grow  and  the 
atmosphere.  It  is  not  precisely  known  from  which  of  these 
two  sources  plants  derive  the  greater  proportion  of  the  con- 
stitueuts  of  their  sap.  The  atmosphere  appears  to  be  the 
great  source  from  whenco  tlie  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia 
is  supplied,  and  the  soil  would  appear  to  supply  the  (greatest 
quantity  of  water.  But  whateser  may  be  the  amount  of 
these  ingredients  absorbed  by  plants  from  the  atmospliere 
through  the  agency  of  their  bark  and  leaves,  all  of  them 
are  foimd  to  enter  ilie  st«n8  of  plaais  through  absorptioa 
by  their  roots. 

Tlie  <^nstitueots  of  the  aap  which  are  not  necessary  for 
the  growth  of  all  plaota  are  principally  the  metallic  oxides, 
which  it  is  well  knowa  «nter  very  largely  into  the  compo- 
sition of  siHne  plants.  The  most  common  of  these  are  the 
oxides  of  potassium,  sodium,  calcium,  and  maj^nesium. 
These  oxides  occur  in  combination  with  various  acids,  but 
the  acid  is  not  found  4o  exercise  so  much  influence  on  the 
plant  as  tlie  ba.«e.  Altliough  any  of  these  oxides  when 
presented  in  aelutioa  would  be  absorbed  by  plants,  it  would 
be  only  those  adapted  to  the  peculiar  habit  of  the  plant 
that  wouid  be  appropriated.  Thus  plants  which  grow  na- 
turally on  the  sea-sliore,  and  require  soda  for  their  growth, 
will  take  up  potassa  when  presented  to  them  in  combina- 
tioa  with  eoda,  but  they  would  reject  the  potassa  by  excre- 
tion and  retain  the  soda.  [Root.}  The  sap  Uierefore  which 
as  found  in  plants  varies  in  composition  both  from  the 
nature  of  the  soil  and  the  nature  of  the  plant. 

From  the  soil  the  sap  is  conveyed  by  the  roots  into  the 
plant,  and  is  not  long  before  it  undergoes  certain  changes 
in  its  composition,  but  the  nature  of  these  changes,  and 
the  period  at  which  they  take  place,  ere  not  well  known. 
It  is  however  a  f*ct  that  the  nearer  a  tree  is  tapped  to  its 
root,  the  more  tluid  is  the  sap  which  exudes.  The  channels 
through  which  the  sap  passes  in  its  upward  course  are  also 
a  subject  of  difficulty.  Various  observers  have  contended  for 
each  of  the  different  tissues  being  the  sole  conveyor  of  this  flukl, 
but  it  is  most  probable  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  spiral 
vessels,  which  seem  appropriated  to  the  conveyance  of  air, 
all  the  tissues  of  a  plant  are  engaged  in  conveying  sap. 
There  are  some  parts  which  seem  to  convey  more  than 
others,  and  the  younger  tissues  are  always  moie  filled  with 
fluid  than  the  older.    Thus,  when  the  trunk  of  a  tree  is 


cut  through  in  spring,  sap  will  be  aecn  to  exude  frniu  :/' 
parts  of  the  cut  surface,  but  in  greatest  quantities  frucn    i.- 
alburnum  or  sapwood,  the  most  recently  formed  pori«.  i.  • 
the  limber. 

By  whatever  channels  the  sap  pursues  its  upward  c: ..'  - 
we  find  that  it  undergoes  great  changes  between  tlie  f^. 
of  its  absorption  from  the  soil  and  its  ultimate  disi"*'^. 
in  the  secretions  of  the  plant.   The  most  imporUiitt  of  h.c 
changes  is  the  loss  of  a  large  portion  of  that  water  wbi-     ». 
possessed  when  first  absorbed.  This  water  is  got  rid  of  by    . . 
process  of  exhalation,  which  is  not  the  mereevai^ratKin  • 
the  wuter,  but  consists  in  a  vital  process,  uhich  appeui:  • 
be  analogous  to  insensible  perspiration  in  animal*.     In    .   • 
way  it  has  been  aseert^tiued  that  a  common  sunflower,  t  :/ 
feet  in  heigh t«  will  lose  one  pound  four  ounces  of  »3  - 
every  day  ;  aad  a  common  cabbage  one  pound  three  ou:*'-: . 
Hales  contrived  to  measure  the  force  with  which  plan:>  ' 
haled  during  the  summer,  and  computed  tlkai  tu  *<  -..t 
plants  it  was  five  times  as  great  aa  that  which  impels  i'  . 
blood  in  tlie  crural  artery  of  a  hoise.    Tlie  part  of  ibe  pU*  . 
in  which  this  process  goes  on  most  rapidly  iaiUe  leal,  i»  •. 
from  its  extensive  surface  and   delicate  structure,  is  <■<-.. 
adapted  for  the  pei'for trance  of  the  function.     For  iht*  f  ..- 
pose   however   the  leaf  is  endowed  with  especial  or.^i** 
called  stoma  tes.     The  stoma  tea  are  small  opeuiofs  in 
cuticle  of  the  leaf,  the  niimber  of  which  varies  exceediu^-i  < 
in  different  leaves,  and  the  process  of  exhalation  beaf»  t. 
direct  proportion  to  their  number.    Exhalation  gon 
principally  during  the  day,  under  the  influence  of  tlhe  !.>    . 
of  the  sun,  and  almost  completely  ceases  when  the  aun** :  & .  • 
are  withdrawn.     It  is  on  this  account  that  plants  lu(to«  ^^ 
rapidly  their  freshness  on  exposure  to  the  light  of  the  & 
when  they  have  been  plucked,  or  otherwise  deprived  of  .    . 
means  of  obtaining  a  fresh  supply  of  water.     Fruit  iu    r  - 
pical  climates  is  thus  kept  constantly  cool  whilst  on   ... 
plant  by  the  loss  of  moisture  from  its  aurface,  and  a  r.c«- 
slant  supply  of  fresh  juices  from  the  cool  earth.    Tlu<^  Sz 
may  be  taken  advantage  of  in  horticulture,  in  tratt6{>l  i. 
ing,  which  should  be  avoide<l  in  hot  weather,  and  whtrii  i.. 
plant  is  full  of  leaves,  as  under   these  circu instances   l 
would  be  likely  to  be  destroyed  by  exhalation. 

Subsequently  to  the  process  of  exhalation,  the  sap  in  t  .- 
leaves  was  at  one  time  supposed  to  undergo  a  p^oc^l>M  •  Mil- 
iar to  that  of  respiration  in  animals,  during  which    . 
carbon  of  the  sap  united  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air.  in-. 
carhouic  acid,  was  given  off.    This  process  ap^ieared  to  u  .  c 
place  in  the  upper  surfac:e  of  the  leaves;  and  it  wa»  r.   >• 
eluded  that  the  upper  layer  of  cells  in  the  leaf  were  devut    . 
to  respiration,  and  the  under  to  digestion.    The  conclu^i   . 
that  plants  respired  aa  well  as  animals  was  arrived  at  i:  .: 
the  fact  of  plants  constantly  giving  out  a  small  porlu>n  • 
carbonic  acid  gas,  especially  at  nighL     This  Licbi)(  v:..  ^  ■ 
arises  from  the  carbonic  acid  which  plants  abeerb  not  be.?  ; 
entirely  decomposed,  and  again  returning  into  the  at .  - 
sphere.    Whilst  the  sap  is  in  the  leaf,  an  important  cb.-.  ^  • 
takes  place  which  has  been  called  digestion :  it  consists  p.  •.  - 
cipally  in  the  decomposition  of  carbonic  acid,  ifae  eivine  ••» 
its  oxygen  into  the  air,  and  the  combinatiaa  of  the  c«. .   : 
with  other  elenaents  to  form  the  various  secvetions  o( 
plant,  such  as  gum,  sugar,  starch,  lignine,  &e.    [Sscilkt.'  ^  •. 
Vegetablb.]     The  mode  in  which  the  carbonic  ac«i.     • 
introduced  into  the  leaf  was  at  one  time  suppoaed  K/  a  l  r 
from  the  union  of  the  carbon  of  the  sap  with  the  ox>g«n 
the  atmosphere;    but  from  the  statements  of  Liebi^.  i   t 
whole  of  the  carbonic  acid  could  not  be  derived  fiom   .' 
source,  as  plants  can  always  be  made  to  produce  motv  r:  - 
bon  after  their  growth  than  was  contained  in  ibe  sdu 
which  they  grew.    By  calculations  on  an  ext(»06i%e  s-    • 
Liebig  proves  that  there  must  be  aome  source  of  oarbo!.  . 
dependent  of  the  soil.     Besides  this,  aa  all  oarbooaci. 
matter  in  the  soil  roust  have  been  originally  derived  1.   . . 
plants,  it  is  necessary  that  the  first  plants  should  have  * 
soine  other  source  of  carbon.   This  source  is  thealvospL.  *  • 
which  is  constantly  supplied  with  carbonic  acid  from 
breathing  of  animals  and  other  means,  and  it  tin* 
abundant  magazine  of  food  for  the  vegetable  world.    I 
this  way  plants  perform  a  very  important  function  in  i 
economy  of  creation.    The  carbonic  acid  which,  arcuu    - 
\9iiia^  in  the  atmosphere,  would  become  iqjurioua  lo  amu 
life,  IS  removed;    and  not  only  ia  the  noxious  tn^rc*. 
removed,  but  it  is  decomposed ;  and  the  pure  oxyKca  « t. 
it  contains,  and  which  is  as  essential  toaniaai  kltus  cac 
bonic  acid  is  injurious,  is  p,i7«»n  out. 
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aboondg  with  minute  globulei  which  pfive  it  its  colour,  and 
aoo<A'ding  to  Sohuli  oonatituta  the  living  part  of  the  latex. 
These  globules  oscillate  in  the  latex,  and  when  the  latter  is 
separated  fVom  the  plant,  they  coagulate,  and  leave  a  fluid 
lymph  or  serum.  This  property  is  not  found  in  other  vege- 
table secretions,  and  in  this  respect  presents  a  remarkable 
similarity  to  the  blood  of  animals.  In  fact  the  latex  seems 
to  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  system  of  the  plant  that  the 
blood  does  to  the  system  of  the  animal,  and  to  be  the  imme- 
diate source  of  the  various  secretions  of  plants. 

The  cause  of  these  special  motions,  like  that  of  the  blood 
in  the  capillaries  of  animals,  is  involved  in  much  obscurity. 
That  they  should  continue,  several  conditions  are  necessary, 
such  as  heat,  light,  and  all  those  circumstances  essential  to 
the  existence  of  vital  irritability  in  plants,  but  none  of  the^e 
can  be  assigned  as  a  true  cause.  Under  such  circumstances 
perhaps  it  is  better  not  to  speculate  on  the  cause,  but  rather 
to  observe  the  facts. 

SAP  is  a  mode  of  executing  the  trenches  at  the  siege  of 
a  fortress,  -when  the  besiegers  arrive  within  such  a  distance 
from  the  covered-way  that  the  fire  from  thence  becomes  too 
dangerous  to  allow  the  men  to  work  on  the  ground  without 
being  protected  by  some  covering  objects,  as  gabions,  placed 
between  themselves  and  the  enemy. 

The  process  of  sapping  varies  with  the  distance  from  the 
works  of  the  fortress  and  the  degree  of  activity  with  which 
the  fire  of  the  defenders  is  kept  up.  It  is  therefore  divided 
into  what  is  called  ihe  Jlying  sap  and  the  complete  or  full 
sap.  In  ordinary  circumstances  the  firgt  begins  to  be  used 
in  forming  the  second  parallel  trench,  which  may  be  about 
320  yards  from  the  covered- way;  and  it. is  executed  in  the 
following  manner. 

If  the  distance  from  the  dep6t  of  siege-materials  to  the 
place  of  the  intended  trench  is  not  too  ^reat,  every  man 
carries  two  gabions,  one  on  each  side  of  him,  or  both  slung 
at  his  back ;  he  carries  also  a  pickaxe  and  a  spade,  and  in 
the  first  case  these  are  fixed  in  the  gabions,  but  in  the 
latter  he  carries  them  in  his  hands.  If  the  distance  which 
the  working  party  has  to  march  is  considerable,  this  burthen 
would  be  too  fatiguing,  and  then  each  man  carries  on  his 
shoulder  one  gabion  together  with  a  pickaxe  or  a  spade. 
The  work  is  begun  at  a  night,  and  when  the  sappers  have 
arrived  at  the  ground  where  the  Iracing-line  for  the  in* 
tended  trench  has  been  laid  down,  they  set  up  their  gabions 
a  few  inches  in  front  of  that  tracing-line,  the  officers  observ- 
ing that  the  row  of  gabions  in  its  whole  length  is  correctly 
placed.  The  portion  of  trench  to  be  executed  by  each  sap- 
per, or  workman,  is  equal  in  length  to  the  space  covered  by 
two  gabions  (about  4  feet) ;  the  men  sit  down  or  otherwise 
keep  themselves  covered  till  the  order  is  given  to  commence 
digging,  and  when  the  number  of  men  who  constitute  the 
working  party  is  greater  than  suffices  to  allow  one  man  to 
every  two  gabions,  those  who  have  not  room  to  work  retire 
to  a  little  distance  till  they  are  required  to  relieve  the 
others.  A  man  may  fill  his  two  gabions  with  earth  in  about 
a  quarter  of  nn  hour,  and  then  they  will  be  proof  against  a 
musket  bullet,  except  at  the  place  where  they  touch  each 
other ;  after  this  the  earth  obtained  in  executing  the  trench 
is  thrown  beyond  the  gabions  towards  the  fortress.  During 
the  progress  of  the  work  the  ^bions  are  pushed  a  little  way 
outwards  at  the  top,  in  order  that  they  may  effectually 
resist  the  pressure  of  the  earth  which  they  are  to  retain ; 
and  they  are  sometimes  crowned  by  two  or  three  rows  of 
fascines  which  are  laid  upon  them  in  a  direction  parallel 
to  the  trench. 

If  the  work  proceeds  by  day  and  night,  the  parties  are 
relieved  every  eight  hours ;  and  a  trench  executed  by  flying 
sap  may,  in  soil  of  medium  tenacity,  be  completed  by  three 
reliefs  of  men. 

When  the  approaches  of  the  besiegers  have  advanced  so 
near  the  covered- way  that  the  fire  of  the  defenders  will  no 
longer  permit  the  men  to  bring  the  gabions  openly  to  the 
ground,  the  full  sap  is  practised.  For  this  purpose  the  sappers 
are  divided  into  brigades  of  eight  men  each ;  and  of  these 
a  demi-brigade  only  of  four  men  is  employed  in  the  form- 
ation of  a  single  line  of  trench.  The  party  is  provided  with 
a  mantelet  (a  plate  of  iron  thick  enough  to  be  pusket-proof, 
and  capable  of  being  moved  forward  bv  being  mounted  on 
small  wheels)  by  which  the  men  may  be  covered  in  front ; 
or,  instead  of  this  machine,  there  is  provided  for  the  same 
purpose  a  great  gabion  called  a  sap-roller.  This  is  a  cylin- 
der of  basket-work,  6  feet  long,  and  about  4  feet  diameter, 
and  having  within  it  a  gabion  of  equal  length,  but  about 


2  feet  6  inches  diameter ;  the  asei  of  tba  twD  gBbUnu  m 
coincident,  and  the  space  between  the  exterior  of  onit  and 
the  interior  of  the  other  is  stuffed  with  ftociQca.  by  whicU 
means  it  is  rendered  musket-proof.    The  up-roUer  turning 
on  its  convex  surface  is  founa  to  be  more  manageable  tbau 
the  mantelet ;  and  when  it  is  intended  to  form  a  trench  iii 
any  proposed  direction,  by  breaking  out  from  one  «  hiclt 
has  been  already  executed,  it  is  raised  over  the  parapet  ul 
the  latter  trench,  and  gradually  lowered  an  the  exter.jr 
side,  being  guided  by  means  of  a  hook,  so  that  it  may  ba^e 
a  position  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  the  intended  trench 
The  leading  sapper  of  the  demi-brigade  then  cuts  lbrou|:h 
the  parapet,  and  pushing  the  sap- roller  forward  about  *2  feet, 
he  hastily  places  an  empty  gabion  in  rear  of  that  extremity 
of  the  sap- roller  which  is  nearest  to  the  enemy's  work,  iu 
order  that  he  may  be  covered  on  his  flank:  then  kneehng 
behind  the  gabion,  he  excavates  a  portion  of  a  trench,  i » 
inches  wide,  and  as  many  in  depth,  leaving  a  bermc  «bout 
12  inches  broad  between  the  gabion  and  the  nearest  edgv.  f 
the  excavation,   and  throwing  the  earth  into  the  gabion. 
When  this  portion  is  dug,  the  sap-roller  is  advanced  about  .' 
feet  farther,  and  another  gabion  is  set  up  in  its  rear,  wh*- 
cent  to  the  former,  and  in  the  line  of  the  intended  trtfOch; 
a  short  fascine,  or  two  sand-bags  (bags  full  of  earth),  are 
placed  one  above  another  in  the  hollow  between  the  tvu 
gabions,  in  order  that  a  musket-ball  may  not  be  able  to  pe- 
netrate through  the  screen  in  that  part.    The  sapper  ti*cfi 
excavates  as  before,  and  having  filled  the  second  gabion,  a 
third  is  handed  to  him,  which  he  places  and  fills  as  he  cin- 
tinues  to  advance.     The  second  sapper  of  the  squad  fMil^as 
the  first,  keeping  a  little  way  in  his  rear,  and  increase^  il'^ 
width  only  of  the  trench  by  20  inches  on  the  side  which  i* 
farthest  from  the  line  of  gabions,  and  he  also  throws  itc 
earth  into  and  beyond  the  gabions.  The  third  sapper  folluu^. 
and  increases  the  depth  only  by  1 8  inches  on  a  breadth  of  .  J 
inches  measured  from  the  rear  side  of  the  trench  tuuards 
the  gabions ;  and  the  fourth  sapper  excavates  a  portion  3  fri?t 
deep,  increasing  the  breadth  of  the  trench  towards  the  rear 
by  10  inches.     By  this  arrangement  the  la&ks  of  the  ^J^<t- 
ent  men  are  rendered  nearly  eaual,  and  complete  cover  -% 
obtained  when  the  work  of  the  third  man  is  executed.   Tb- 
four  men  thus  form  a  trench  4  feet  wide  and  3  feet  de«  p. 
and  a  step  is  left  on  the  side  nearest  to  the  gabions  for  con- 
venience in  standing  to  fire  over  the  parapet.    The  working 
parties  from  the  infantry  of  the  line  afterwards  complete  the 
trench  by  increasing  the  width  to  its  usual  extent,  about  1 2 
feet 

Since  the  head  sapper  has  the  most  dan^^erous  post*  th^ 
second,  third,  and  fourth  sappers  relieve  him  by  alternately 
taking  his  place ;  and  the  work  advances  about  8  or  10  fcvi 
per  hour,  according  to  the  tenacity  of  the  earth. 

If  the  fire  of  the  place  should  be  considerably  subdued 
by  the  action  of  the  besiegers'  batteries,  the  full  and  a>uig 
sap  may  be  combined  in  order  to  expedite  the  approaches. 
Thus  a  party  of  sappers  advancing  on  their  hands  and  knees. 
and  rolling  gabions  before  them,  on  arriving  atconvenicui 
places  set  up  the  latter  in  line ;  then  two  or  three  meu.  ai 
certain  intervals  from  each  other,  dig  pits  behind  ihegabi*  i\^ 
in  order  to  get  cover,  and  afterwards  work  towards  ejcb 
other,  making  a  small  trench,  and  filling  the  gabions  \i>it. 
earth.  The  trench  may  subsequently  be  made  of  the  tc- 
quired  width. 

When  the  distance  to  be  passed  over  is  short,  the  line  r  f 
trench  is  carried  on  directly  towards  the  place,  somctinit-« 
by  a  simple  trench,  with  traverses  at  intervals,  and  >ou.e- 
times  by  what  is  called  the  double  sap.  This  is  perfoimi-i 
by  two  squads  or  demi-brigades,  who  work  parallel  to  vzcb 
other,  each  being  covered  in  front  by  its  own  sap-roller,  aji  J 
there  is  a  tJiird  roller  in  rear  of  the  small  interval  b«iuv«n 
the  others.  A  row  of  gabions  is  placed  on  the  right  of  lii" 
trench  executed  by  one  squad,  and  on  the  left  of  that  wh.th 
is  executed  by  the  other :'  the  distances  between  the  rowsi  vt 
gabions  is  about  twelve  feet,  and  traverses  are  formed  in  the 
trench  at  intervals  as  the  work  advances.  These  proji<-: 
alternately  from  opposite  sides,  so  as  to  leave  a  serpentine 
passage  along  the  tiench. 

SAP-GREEN,  a  pigment,  prepared  by  evapotating  the 
juice  of  the  berries  of  the  Rhamnus  catharticus^  or  buck- 
thorn,  to  dryness,  mixed  with  lime.  It  is  soluble  in  water, 
less  so  in  alcohol,  and  insoluble  in  eather  and  oils.  A  cuts 
redden  it,  but  the  alkalis  and  alkaline  earths  restore  the 
green  colour. 

SA'PAJOUS,  the  name  generally  given  to  a  grotip  oC 
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South  AoMrinn  monlieft,  ineludinf;  in  iti  1*rg«r  noM  tbe 
Orditumf  Sapajoita  [ATii,*a:  Laopthhix}.  Midthsotbar 
Sapti/out  iCtbf,  Gaoff.).  TbcM  lut,  which  ve  tormed 
S^out,  have  tbs  bead  louad,  the  tbumba  dialinot,  but 
•carcely  oppoiaU*  on  the  fore  band*,  and  tba  Isil  ealirely 
covered  vHh  Uair,  althoogb  itiU  pnhanaile. 

The  ipaete*  ar*  vm;  namerona,  and  Cuvier  truly  tafi, 
thai  Ihey  are  nev))'  aa  difficult  to  eliaTsMeriie  aa  tboM  of 
UiD  Amerioan  Howlon.    [Htotbi.] 

Tbe  whale  of  Ifae  Sofoiu  are  very  aelive,  climb  admi- 
nbly,  and  are  aliogetber  wall  formed  fur  an  arbarwal  life. 
Tbe  fbte-handi  laffLT  by  eomparisDn  with  IhoM  of  tbe 'Old 
World  monkeit.  and  exhibit  a  leu  parbol  organiiaiion. 
Tfao  tfaamb  ia  longer,  hot  ii  more  on  a  line  wtlb  Itn  other 
flilger&  The  palms  bath  of  (he  fete  and  hinder  eilreroitiei 
•re  endowed  with  great  lenaibilily.  Small  in  atieand  playful 
ill  dispoiiiioR,  the  Sajou*  lead  a  greganou*  nerry  life, 
feeding  ehtaSy  on  fruita  and  taaeeta.  The  heM  uiffle  is 
about  eo*. 

One  of  the  nwit  eomnon  *pecie«  is  the  Wanfitr  (C#Aut 
ApeUay,  but  why  it  should  haveobtainedthiadolonitis  title  is 
nut  very  clear,  for  when  oonflned  it  is  good  tempered,  play- 
ful, an)  hardy.  The  fur  is  rather  rich,  inclining  lo  olive, 
with  «  euldea  tinge  on  the  lighter  parts ;  and  the  hce  ia 
borderea  with  a  paler  circle,  varying  eonsidcnbly  in  shad- 
ing and  broidih,  being  nearly  wanlini;  in  some  individuals. 
This  species  has  been  known  to  breed  in  conlhwnAnL 

Humboldt  describes  another  species,  Cftaf  aUi^fimM,  the 
OiuroapoBt  d»»  ealumetet,  about  the  same  liie  aa  tbe  lasl, 
wTtb  a  grey ish-Uue  face,  excepting  the  pure  white  orbits  and 
(orcheaa.  Tbe  eolonrof  tbe  restof  tbe  body  i*  greyish-olive; 
hut  the  hue  is  lightest  on  the  hack  and  belly. 

L-ieaMg.  Hdbilt,  ^.— The  distinguished  sootogift  above 
named  found  this  pretty  species  living  in  tmops  in  Ibe 
Turcsts  near  the  cataracts  of  the  Orinocn.  Mdd  and  active, 
lh«y  are  often  kept  by  the  Indians  as  playthings,  and  are 
lery  enterlainin^  Thus  Humboldt  saw  one  domesri- 
rated  Worthy  at  Maypures  that  caught  a  pi|;  every  mnrning. 
Slid  rude  him  about  while  he  was  feeding  in  the  savanna  the 
whole  day.  Another  in  tbe  house  of  a  missionary  bestrode 
a  cat  which  bnd  been  brought  up  with  it  aird  patiently  sub- 
milled  to  the  rider. 

We  proceed  to  illuslrmle  this  group  by  twaspeolea. 

I.   Ceiut fatuellur. 

DamriptitM. — Tn  this,  tbe  Sajou  eurmi  of  the  French, 
H'lrned  Sapqfoa  at  tbe  Bnghsb,  Srnii'a  /aluiUiMt  of  Lin- 
uaiiis,  we  have  a  varietv  of  the  forir.  marked  by  tb«extra- 
ordiiiary  direction  of  the  hair  on  Ifae  forehead.  Colour,  in 
wme  deup  brawoish  or  purplish  Mack;  in  olbetai  i«ddi^ 
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brown.  Tbe  ikm  on  the  naked  parts  dark  purf^  Tba 
hair  of  the  forehead  stands  up  like  a  crescent,  or  a  water- 
man's oap  with  the  front  elevated.  When  viewed  in  front 
it  exhibiti  ibe  appearanee  of  two  boras.  Tbe  tip*  of  these 
erect  hairs  and  of  those  on  the  cheeks  are  paler. 
Thbre  ia  a  variety  with  more  white  about  the  tofta  and 

LoeaHly. — French  Guiana. 

3.  Crmu  monm-AiM. 

Des^p/ion.— iTbiii,  the  Stn  A  grottg  lite  of  the  Fmwh, 
Largf^headed  Sapajnu  of  the  Engliab.  ha*  no  frontal  toft 
like  tbe  la«t.  On  the  contrary  the  bead  it  oovered  with 
short  whitlab  hairs  of  a  shorn  appearanee.  The  breast  and 
belly,  sides  of  the  cheeks,  and  all  the  front,  yellowish  wbM. 
Fore-arms,  hinder  extremities,  and  tail,  black.  Irreguhtr 
patches  of  Uaek  and  brawn  cover  the  rest  of  the  body. 


Fifteen  or  sixteen  speciDS  are  roeordei)  of  thi*  the  most 

iraerous  fp)Up  of  the  American  monkeys.  T^'J  ™>X  ^ 
coniidered  as  reiiresenling  in  that  continent  the  Guimoni 
of  the  Old  World,  which  are  also  very  numerous. 

SAPAN-WOOD,  a  dye-wood  which  is  yielded  by  a  spe- 
cies of  Caesalpmia,  as  Brasil-wood  is  bv  C.  braaiUentit, 
found  in  the  West  Indies,  and  by  C.  eehinata,  a.  native  of 
Braiil,  and  which  is  imported  tcvm  various  parts  of  tbe 
West  Indies  and  Elouth  America;  Sapan-wood,  which  it 
similar  in  properties,  is  a  produce  of  Asia,  and  yielded  hy 
C.  Sapan,  a  Ihorny  tree  whicb  has  been  fully  described  and 
flgurfHl  both  by  Kheede  and  Rumphius.  It  is  a  nalive  of 
the  southern  paru  of  Inilis,  of  Siam  and  Pegu,  as  well  as  of 
the  various  islands  of  tbe  Indian  Archipelago,  Fliilippinet, 
&c  The  wood  has  been  used  as  a  dye-wood  from  very 
early  times  in  India,  end  is  described  as  a  medicine  in 
Persisu  works,  under  tbe  name  bnokttm,  derivad  f^m  its 
common  Indian  name,  while  it  il  also  known  by  that  of 
pullung,  derived  from  the  Sanscrit  patanga.  Bapan  is  ita 
name  among  the  Ualays,  sccordinK  to  Ilurapbiu9. 

According  to  Dr.  Bancruft  K  l^und  ita  way  into  Europe 
some  time  before  the  discovery  of  America,  and  it  still 
continues  to  be  imported.  Its  colouring -matter  differs 
little  from  that  of  Braiil-wood,  but  the  best  sapan-wood 
does  not  yield  more  than  half  the  quantity  that  may  be 
obtained  from  an  equal  weight  of  Bra>il-wood,  and  Ibe 
colour  is  not  so  bright.  (Bancroft.)  Braiil-wood  therefbre 
brings  more  than  (fouble  ihe  price,  the  latter  telling  for  30J. 
and  upwards  a  ton,  and  the  Sapan-wood  from  Ml.  to  \il- 
The  import  of  Sapan-wood  into  Celenlla  omtninted,  in 
I837-3S,  to  16,172{  btnac  manndt  fhm  Pegu,  Singapoie, 
Bombay,  and  China.  Of  this  44iD4  miunds  were  re- 
ex  ported  to  Great  Britain. 

SAPINOA'CE^,  a  natural  order  of  plants  belonging  to 
theoalycosegToupofpolypetaloasExogent.  Il  consists  oft  reea 
or  ehraba,  rarely  herbaceous  plants,  with  erect  or  climbing 
aleflis,  with  alternate  often  compound  leaves,  rarely  simple, 
with  or  without  sliiHilew,  and  often  marked  with  lines  or 
■ollnoid  deta.  Their  inflorescence  is  racemose  or  panien- 
Vol.  XX.— 3  H 
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Ule,  with  uhU  vhite  or  row-coloured  ruelf  vellow  flowen, 
vhkb  are  leldom  barren  or  hemuphroilite.  The  calyx  con- 
•i(U  of  4-&  lepaU,  aUghtl;  coheriag  at  the  bate.  Tbe  petali 
■ra  tbe  ume  in  number  as  the  sepal*,  one  being  occasionally 
abortive.  They  are  in  general  fumiibad  vilb  a  petal-like 
■cat*,  but  are  •omelinies  naked.  They  have  a  Ueihy  glan- 
dular disk  occasionally  occupying  tbe  bate  of  the  calyx.  The 
•tamena  are  definite,  about  twice  tbe  Dumber  of  the  lepaU. 
Tbe  filaments  are  free  or  slightly  connate,  tbe  aniben 
a-«ellBd.  The  ovary  S-celled,  rarely  2-4  celled,  tbe  cells 
containing  1-2-3  ovules.  Style  undiviilea,  or  more  or  less 
deeply  2-  or  3-clefL  Tbe  seeds  have  usually  an  aril,  are 
vritbout  albumen,  and  have  a  curved  or  ipirsUy  twisted  em- 
bryo. They  are  inhabitants  of  most  parts  of  the  tropics, 
more  eq>ecially  at  South  America  and  India.  They  are  not 
found  in  Europe  or  the  United  States  of  America.  Oue 
genus  is  found  in  New  Hollaad,  Dodanea. 

This  order  is  closely  allied  to  Aceracen,  from  which  tbey 
only  differ  in  their  alternate  leaves  and  petals.  The  number 
of  their  alameos  eight,  with  five  unequal  sepals,  point  out  - 
relation  with  Polygalacen.  Their  climbing  habit  and  ten 
dency  to  produce  tendrils  give  them  a  remote  relalio 
to  Vilaces.  In  this  ocfler,  although  the  leaves,  branches, 
and  oiber  organs  act  in  a  deleterious  manner,  yet  their  fruit 
and  seeds  are  eatable  and  wholesome.  The  Lilchi  and 
Longan.  favourite  fruits  in  China,  are  produced  by  the 
genus  Euphoria.  These  fruits  are  sweet,  with  a  sub- 
arid  flavour,  and  when  dried  are  sometimes  brought 
this  country.  They  areconsidered  a  great  luxuiy  in  China, 
and  are  sent  at  a  great  expense  from  the  provinces  of  Fo. 
kieo  and  Quan-toog,  where  they  grow,  to  Pekin,  for  the 
eonsuinption  of  tbe  emperor.  Several  other  genera  bear 
fruits  which  are  lery  delicious,  and  ate  ealeu  in  Japan  and 
Braiil.  Tbe  Sapindus  is  remarkable  for  bearing  a  pulpy 
f^uit.  the  outer  pari  of  which  has  been  used,  on  account  of 
its  detergent  properties,  as  a  soap.  [SAPiimns  ]  Some  of 
the  species  of  this  genus  also  produce  eatable  fruits.  Pau- 
linia  it  another  genuii  which  bas  poisonous  properties  re- 
siding in  tbe  leaves  and  other  parti  of  the  plant,  whilst  the 
fruits  are  eatable.  Tbe  whole  of  tbe  order  partakes 
or  laaa  of  these  properties. 
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NAI'INIMiN,  luntriicted  tiam  Sapo  Indicus,  or  Indian 

(,  Niiil  <i|>|>l*'"'  '"  '  K»niia  of  plants  of  tbe  natural  order 
ii|>iii'lu>  "W.  M^liliih  lies  been  lo  called  in  consequenoe  t4 
ll,„  i„.|ilu<  <il  iiiaiiy  of  thu  species  being  employed  for  the 
■iillie  |iiif|'<i*'">  0*  ""'P'     I'llB  gunus  is  tropical,  containing 
Ii>|»<>f>l  <**"ily  "<>■'  thirty  HtHKiun.  which  are  found  m  the 
■    "rl.  hulli  of  lliu  Uld  and  New  World.     It  is  cba- 
'ly  liBVllig  thu  iiulyx   4.  to  i-parlile;    pelnls  ai 
itepaia,  a  liHle  luiiKsr,  naked  or  hairy,  or  with  a 
tlia  ulaar.    Torus  or  iJlsk  occupying  tbe  bottom 
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of  the  calyx.  Stamens  8  to  10,  inserted  between  the  mar- 
gin of  the  disk  and  ovary.  Ovary  3-  rarely  2-celled ;  ovu.. 
1,  entl  at  tbe  base  of  each  cell.  Style  with  a  3-  rare  ■ 
2-lobed  stigma.  Fruit  fleshy,  1-1  rarely  3-lobed,  carh  I  ' 
1'  to  S-  rarely  3-seedad,  with  the  seeds  furnished  wiib  i. 
aril.  The  species  consist  of  trees  having  leaves  without  •  - 
pules,  vilh  the  infloresoanee  in  raeemci  or  tenntnal  pm 
cles.  Flowers  small,  white,  or  greenish  white.  Bem^i  ^' 
red  and  saponaceous,  on  which  aceonnt  they  have  brcr<  en 
ployed  for  washing  woollens  and  olothea  of  various  kJDd«  ■• 
different  countries.  For  instance,  in  tbe  West  Indies  and  i'" 
continent  of  America,  8.  saponaria  yields  the  ao-cal,.  . 
soap-berries,  and  in  Java,  S.  rarak;  so  in  India  sevi-- 
species,  as  S.  acuminatus,  laurifolius,  emarginatua,  it. 
detergens,  yield  l>erries  which  are  called  rMlAo,  and  in  lb.  - 
dried  state  may  be  bought  in  every  bazaar,  as  tbev  a:« 
everywhere  employed  as  a  (obttitute  for  soap.  Tbe  Mr  ^> 
part  of  these  berries  is  viscid,  and  in  drying  atsumr*  ■ 
shining  semi-transparent  appearance;   when  rubbed  v 


owing  t, 


they  form  a  lather  like  soap.  This  is 
presence  of  a  principle  called  by  enen 
IS  ofien  united  with  an  acrid  princi|de,  wbenoe  these  berr  . 
are  said  to  injure  cloth  which  has  been  much  wa^ed  ii.ir 
them.  The  bark  and  root  have  similar  {nopertiea,  and  h^i^ 
been  employed  for  thesame  purpose,  a*  well  as  nedicina.  <.. 
in  tbe  countries  where  Ibey  are  indigenous.  Tbe  beri,-... 
which  affe  about  the  sise  of  eberries,  enclose  black  •bin',:,.- 
nnls,  which  used  formerly  to  be  much  imparled  and  i ". 
ployed  as  buttons  for  waistcoats,  after  having  been  tippr. 
with  gold,  silver,  or  other  metal.  The  kernel  of  tbcM  ni.t. 
contains  an  edible  oil,  which  is  sometimes  employed  I  : 
burning.  The  fruits  of  B.  senegalensii  and  of  S.  esculent 
are  eaten,  and  the  woodofsomeapecies.asof  8  rubigiuMi... 
is  close-grained  and  hard,  and  forms  valuable  timber. 

8AP0DILLA.     [Sapotace«.] 

SAPOTA'CE^.orSAPOO'EjS.anatnralarderofpli-i-- 
belonging  lo  tbe  polycarpous  gtoup  of  mooopetalous  E\ 
gens.     It  eoniists  of  trees  and  shrubs,  which  abound  « •  • 
milky  juice;  the  branches  are  round;  the  leaves  alterr,.'' 
simple,  entire,  coriaceouK,  dMiitule  of  ctipules ;  ttreir  un     r 
sideM  being  covered  by  a  silky  or  downy  pubescence.     1 
Oowers  are  axillary,  regular,  and  united ;  the  calyx  is  <  ~ 
cleft,  imbricate  in  tedtivalion ;   the  corolla  is  hypogyn   .  • 
regular,  and  cleft ;  the  lobes  are  equal  in  number  lo  the  - 
pals  and  alternate  with  them  ;  the  stamens  are  dcfln>lp  a    . 
distinct,  some  are  barren  and  some  fertile,  tbe  former  b<  ■  ,• 
alternate  with  the  sepals,  the  latter  opposite ;  tbe  ovan   '. 
superior,  with  several  cells,   in  each  of  which  is  one  er.--- 
ovule;    style   single;    stigma   undivided;    seeds   nul-l.t. 
sometimes  cohering  into  a  several -celled  putamen ;  eml,ri . 
large,  erect,  and  enclosed  in  Qesby  albumen.     This  tun    i 
of  plants  is  most  nearly  alliefl  lo  that  of  Ebenaccc.  n.::. 
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of  art*  tbey  would  undoubtedly  have  thrown  much  light  on 
the  condition  and  social  relations  of  women  in  some  parU  of 
Greece,  a  subject  now  involved  in  great  obscurity.  The 
antients  divided  her  poems  into  nine  books,  which  consisted 
of  erotic  odes,  epithalamia,  hymns  to  the  gods,  and  other 
poems.  The  rythmical  construction  of  her  odes  was  essen- 
tially the  same  a9  that  of  Alcieus,  though  with  many  varia- 
tions, and  in  harmony  with  the  softer  character  of  her 
poetry.  There  is  a  verse  called  the  Sapphic  verse,  which 
derives  its  name  from  the  Greek  poetess,  and  which  she  ia 
said  to  have  invented.    The  verse  is  as  follows : — 


« 


w    f    «     V    * 


The  Sapphic  strophe  consists  of  three  Sapphic  verses  fol* 
lowed  by  a  versus  Adooicus.  It  has  been  very  frequently 
iipitated  by  poets  of  antient  as  well  as  modern  times. 

The  fragments  of  the  poems  of  Sappho  are  generally 

Srinted  together  with  the  poems  ascribed  to  Anacreon. 
'he  best  separate  editions  are :  '  Sappho  Lesbia,  Carmina 
et  Fragmenta.  rec.  comment,  illustr.  schemata  musica  adj., 
&c..  H.  F.  M.  Volger,'  IJpsiaa,  1810, 8vo.;  Sappho, '  Fragm. 
Specimen  Operae  m  omnibus  art  is  Graecorum  Lyricm  reli- 
quiis,  &c.,  proposuit  C.  F.  Ncue,'  Berlin,  1 827,  4to.  The  best 
6erman  translation  is  by  K.  I^  Kannegiesser,  Berlin,  1827. 
(Miiller,  Hist,  of  Greek  Lit,,  i.,  p.  i  72-180;  Bode,  Get- 
chichie  der  Hellenischen  Dichikunst,  yol.  ii,  pt.  2,  p.  411, 
&c.) 

S APY'GID^,  a  family  of  Hymenopterous  insects  of  the 
section  Fbssores,  the  species  of  which  are  chiefly  distin- 
guished by  the  feet,  in  both  sexes,  being  slender,  and  little 
or  not  at  all  spinose ;  the  anteonn  are  at  least  as  long  as 
the  head  and  thorax  together,  and  generally  increase  in 
thickness  towards  the  extremity.  In  the  genus  Sapyga 
the  eyes  are  deeply  emarginate;  the  anteun»  are  subda- 
vate,  slightly  curved  outwards  at  the  a)iex  in  the  males, 
straight  in  the  females,  and  inserted  in  a  cavity  at  the  base 
of  the  clypeus,  with  an  elevated  ridge  between  them ;  the 
superior  wings  have  one  marginal  cell,  which  passes  beyond 
the  third  submarginal,  and  is  acuminate;  and  four  sub* 
maiiginal  cells,  the  second  the  smallest  and  receiving  the 
first  recurrent  nervure,  the  third  receiving  the  second,  and 
the  fourth  apical. 

The  species  of  this  genus  are  usually  of  moderate  siae. 
The  females  are  said  to  form  holes  in  the  mortar  of  walls, 
or  in  putrescent  wood,  in  which  they  deposit  their  eggs  with 
food  to  supply  the  larvee.  Latreifle  supposes  them  to  be 
parasitic  upon  some  of  the  wild  bees;  and  Mr.  Shuckard 
observes  that  he  has  caught  the  Sapyga  punctata  ^a  species 
found  in  this  country)  entering  the  cells  of  Osmia  bicornie. 
The  species  just  mentioned  is  from  4^  to  ^\  lines  in  length, 
and  of  a  black  colour,  exceptina;  the  abdomen,  which  is  red, 
and  has  a  transverse  white  spot  on  each  side  of  the  fourth, 
filth,  and  sixth  segments — such  is  the  colouring  of  the 
female :  the  male  has  the  body  black,  with  a  white  spot  on 
each  side  of  the  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  segments. 

A  second  species  of  this  genus,  the  S.  clavicornis,  is  also 
found  in  England.  Both  sexes  are  black,  and  have  inter- 
rupted yellow  bands  on  the  abdomen. 

The  genus  Thynnus,  according  to  Latreille,  also  belongs 
to  the  present  family,  and  the  species  are  readily  distin- 
guished by  the  antenno  being  filiform,  and  the  eyes  entire, 
i,g.  not  emarginate,  as  in  Sapyga. 

Jhlochrum, — ^This  genus,  like  JTiynnm,  has  the  antenns 
filiform,  but  the  eyes  are  emarginate,  as  in  Sapyga  ;  the 
mandibles  are  tridentate. 

SARACENA'RIA.    [Foraminipbra.  vol.  x.,  p.  348.] 

SARACENS,  a  name  improperly  given  by  the  Christian 
authors  of  the  middle  ages  to  the  Mohammedans  who  in- 
vaded France  and  settled  in  Sicily.  Concerning  the  etymo- 
logy of  this  word  there  have  been  various  opinions.  Du 
Cange  iGlottarium,  v.  *  Saraoeni')  derives  it  from  '  Sarah  ' 
the  wife  of  Abraham  ;  Hettinger  (Bib.  Or.)  from  the  Arabic 
word  ioraca,  which  means  *  to  steal,  to  p.lunder.'  Forster, 
in  his  '  Journey  from  Bengal  to  England,'  derives  it  from 
sakra^ '  a  desert.*  But  the  true  derivation  of  that  word  is 
sharkeyn^  which  means  in  Arabic '  the  eastern  people'— first 
corrupted  into  Saraceni  (Sapaciiyoc)  by  the  Greek,  and 
thence  into  Saraceni  by  the  Latin  writers.  Stepbanus  By- 
lantinus  aays  that  *  Saraka  is  a  region  of  Arabia,  adjoining 
the  Nabathai,  and  the  inhabitanu  are  oalled  *  Saraceni.' 
Ptolemy  (vi.  7)  makes  Saraka  a  city  of  Arabia  Felix.    The 

ne  Saraceni  occurs  in  Pliny  (vL  28),  and  it  wems  that  it 


began  to  be  used  about  the  first  oentonr  of  our  an,  aod  w  v  s 
applied  to  the  Bedouin  Arabs  who  ionabited  the  ceuDtri«'« 
between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  and  separated  it>r 
Roman  possessions  in  Asia  from  the  dommioBa  of  Utc  P»-- 
\hian  kings.  The  description  of  the  Saraceni  by  Ammiani.* 
Maroellinus  ixiv.,  c.  10)  exactly  corresponda  with  the  ha)>.  « 
of  the  Bedouins.  In  course  of  time  it  became  the  ierncf-»- 
name  of  all  the  Arabian  tribes  who  embraced  the  religH>n  *A 
Mohammed,  and  spread  their  conquests  over  the  g^rp^tv* 
portion  of  Asia  and  Africa.  For  the  history  of  lhe««  pi^^- 
pie  see  the  articles  Arabs,  Moors,  &e. 

6ARAGOSSA,  by  the  Spaniards  written  *Zaregoca.*  i 
large  and  wealthy  city  of  Spain,  the  capital  of  the  au:K  ' ' 
kingdom  of  Aragon,  is  situated  in  a  fertile  plain  on  the  i-  r-. 
bank  of  the  Ebro,  and  at  the  confiux  of  the  Galle|90  and  it..* 
Huerva.    The  Ebro,  which  is  navigable  the  greater  part  of 
the  year,  separates  the  city  from  its  suburbs.    A  fine  stcr- 
bridge  six  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  resting  on  «cv«  n 
arches,  is  the  only  means  of  communication  between  ih« 
two.    There  was  formerly  another  bridge  built  cntireli  of 
wood,  but  it  was  destroyed  in  a  sudden  overflowing  of  li.i 
river.    TheGallego,  a  considerable  strearai  which  rn^^  ir 
a  branoh  of  the  Pyrenees,  traverses  the  plain  in  which  Sai^  ■ 
gossa  stands,  and  falls  into  the  Ebro  at  a  short  di»laf.  •< 
below  the  city.    Nearly  opposite,  the  Huerva,  after  ninnn  / 
through  a  deep  cleft,  cuts  the  plain  on  the  riffht  bank,  :it  . 
passing  close  to  the  walls,  likewise  joins  tlie  Ebro.     Tl^:r( 
is  also  in  the  neighbourhood  a  eanal  called  *LaA<«y">i 
Imperial  de  Aragon,'  which  is  intended  for  purposes  at  ir.  .• 
gation,  as  well  as  to  form  a  communication  by  the Ebrn  fp.ia 
sea  to  sea  between  Santander  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  snd  T**'- 
tosa  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  a  distanee  of  m  "c 
than  one  hundred  Spanish  leagues.    It  was  begun  in  li.., 
under  Charles  V. ;  but  the  work,  which  has  been  ebaudoi.f  1 
and  resumed  several  times,   is  ftir  from  being  eomptt- 
What  little  is  done  however  spreads  wealth  and  abunciaiw  • 
over  the  neighbouring  districts;   the  plain  of  6anigo*-2 
which  is  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  being  much  b«nefr<  . 
by  it.      Most  of  the  streets  of  Saragosaa  are  narrow  c    . 
crooked;  the  houses  are  old,  but  regularly  built«       l.s 
city  however  has  many  remarkable  buildings.    The  L^/  - 
or  the  Exchange,  is  a  fine  stone  edifice,   round    «ri  •  • 
marble  busts  of  most  of  the  kings  of  Aragon  are  placed 
niches;  the  large  hall  is  the  place  where  thecorpor»t!  a 
assembles.    Nearly  op{H>site  to  the  Lonja   is  La  Casa  dr     r 
Diputaeion,  a  noble  building  erected  by  Alfonso  V.,  in      r 
principal  hall  of  ivhichare  portraits  of  the  kings  of  An^ 
It  serves  for  the  sittings  of  the  Atuh'eneia^  or  court  of  n  .- 
gistrates.    The  palace  of  La  Aljaferia^  formerly  the  r  t^  -  - 
dence  of  the  kings  of  Aragon,  is  a  fine  square  buildtog  -•    ^ 
towers  at  the  angles ;  it  wa!»  built  by  Abu  Jafar  Al-mus.'     • 
billah,  whence  its   present  name,  which  is  a  Ov>rruptioci  ^. 
Aljaferiyyah.  *  La  Casa  de  la  Misericord la/  or  Orphan  A-^i  * 
lum,  built  by  Ferdinand  V.,  the  last  king  of  Aragoii,  i>  &< 
much  admired  for  its  solidity  and  beeutiAil   proporti  -  > 
The  metropolitan  church,  called  'La  Seu,*  ia  distinf^ujst- 
by  its  elaborate  front  and  high  tower.    'Nuestra  Sedtn 
Pilar'  is  likewise  a  superb  building.    The  prineipel  at* 
built  entirely  of  alabaster,  in  the  GotWc  st\le,  is  ereeth  . 
mired  as  a  piece  of  antiunt  sculpture.    In  the  middle  of  »    - 
church,  under  a  high  dome,  stands  the  fiirure  of  the  Viri- 
on a  marble  pillar,  which  the  people  of  the  place  b«d.eA«  * 
be  the  same  on  which  she  is  supposed  to  have  made  her  «,- 
pearanoe  to  Santiago.    Many  other  roonastie  buildings  ar« 
deserving  of  attention:   iSan   Cayetano,  Santa  Lueta.   il-f 
palace  of  the  Inquisition,  and  Santa  Engraeia.  Moat  of  thc«» 
however  were  either  entirely  destroyed  or  riddled  ihroi.^  i 
with  shot  during  the  two  sieges  of  the  eity  bv  the  Frenr- 
Another  singular  edifice  in  Saragossa  ia  the  leanine  to«<*r 
(Torre  Nueva),  which  in  point  of  inelinatioa  rtv^s  if   : 
does  not  exceed  that  of  Pisa'.  It  has  remained  in  its  prwr' 
inclined  position  since  1594,  the  year  in  whirh  it  was  bu-i-. 
Saragossa  has  eight  gates,  besides  the  four  old  ones  in  tb. 
wall  of  Augustus,  part  of  which  may  still  be  traced.   Thrr<- 
is  a  university,  founded  in  the  year  1474,  and  nttendrd  i . 
about  1600  students,  chiefiv  natives  of  the  province.     A  *- 
ciety  of  Friends  of  the  Country  C  Amigos  del  Paia').  tn«'  r* 
tuted  about  the  end  of  the  last  cen  tury,  supports  pnfesaorsh:  i « 
of  nolttical economy,  botany,  agriculture,  ehemistry,dra»  i:  «. 
and  mathematics.      There  is  also    an    aeedeiny    ca)ii<«i 
'Academia  de  Nobles  Artes,'  which  in  former  times  pro- 
duced some  eminent  painte«tand  seulplofi;  Rod  r  pub:*.« 
libraiy. 
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North  America;  Arfwedson's  United  States  and  Canada 
in  1832-3-4;  and  as  to  the  conyention  of  Saratoga,  Buft- 

OOYNB.] 

SARATOW,  a  government  of  Asiatic  Russia,  lies  be- 
tween 48''  and  53°  N.  lat^  and  42"*  20'  and  50**  20'  E.  long. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Pensa,  Simbirsk,  and  Oren- 
burg, on  the  east  .and  south  by  Astrakhan,  and  on  the  west 
by  Tambow,  Voronesh,  and  the  country  of  the  Don  Cossacks. 
The  northern  frontier  is  375  miles  in  extent,  but  the  southern 
only  75  miles.  The  area,  according  to  Schubert,  is  90,000 
square  miles;  but  Koppen,  who  is  probably  correct,  makes 
it  73,000,  and  the  population  1,564,000.  The  soil  of  this 
government  is  very  unequal :  to  the  east  of  the  Volga,  which 
traverses  it  from  north  to  south,  and  divides  it  into  two  nearly 
equal  portions,  it  forms  an  immense  steppe,  destitute  of 
wood  and  fresh  water,  and  everywhere  exposed  to  the 
winds ;  on  the  west  of  the  Volga  the  surface  is  undulating 
and  varied  with  hills,  very  fruitful  in  the  northern  part,  but 
poor  and  stony  towards  the  south.  The  steppe  is  flat,  ex- 
cept towards  the  north,  where  the  last  branches  of  the 
Obchtchei  Syrt,  a  range  of  sand-hills,  extend  to  the  Volga. 
In  the  western  portion  there  are  hills  of  slate  and 
limestone,  which  are  pretty  elevated  in  the  south,  and  ac- 
company the  right  bank  of  the  Volga  as  far  as  Zaritzyn. 
These  hills  separate  the  Volga  from  the  Don,  which  ap- 
proaches it  near  Zaritzyn,  and  seem  to  form  an  invincible 
obstacle  to  the  junction  of  those  two  rivers,  which  was  con- 
templated by  Peter  the  Grreat.  The  Volga  traverses  the 
government  in  its  whole  length  from  north  to  south,  as  far 
as  Sarepta  below  Zaritiyn,  where  it  forms  an  elbow,  and, 
running  to  the  east,  divides  this  government  from  that  ojf 
Astrakhan.  It  receives  some  small  streams,  both  on  the 
east  and  west  To  the  west  of  the  Volga  there  are  some 
tributaries  of  the  Don,  which  run  from  south  to  north.  In 
the  eastern  part  there  are  many  lakes,  the  most  remark- 
able of  which  is  the  salt-lake  of  Elton,  on  the  south-east, 
towards  the  frontier  of  Astrakhan.  'The  appearance  of 
this  lake,*  says  Erdmann,  *is  very  singular:  in  the  hottest 
season  you  fancy  that  you  have  before  you  a  sea  covered 
with  ice  and  snow ;  so  great  is  the  illusion  produced  by  the 
crystallised  salt  along  the  banks  and  over  the  whole  surface.' 
On  the  north  side  the  banks  rise  rapidlv;  on  the  south 
access  to  it  is  easy.  The  lake  is  of  an  oval  form,  the  longest 
diameter  being  about  11  miles  and  the  shortest  nearly  9 
miles.  The  .su))erflcial  extent  is  45,500  English  acres.  It  yields 
annually  20  million  poods  (360  million  pounds),  producing, 
when  refined,  at  least  100,000  tons  of  pure  salt,  in  collect- 
ing which  10«000  workmen  are  enaployed.  There  are  some 
other  loss  considerable  salt  lakes.  The  climate  is  temperate, 
the  air  dry  and  healthy.  The  mean  summer  heat  is  64^ 
and  the  mean  winter  cold  23*;  the  greatest  oold  is 
<-*i;*  and  the  greatest  heat +97"*  of  Fahrenheit's  ther- 
luometor«  Violent  whirlwinds  are  frequent.  The  steppe 
b«youd  the  Volga  serves  only  for  pasturage,  and  it  is  only 
aloii^  the  bauk»  that  we  meet  with  a  Itttle  cuUtvation.  To 
Ihtf  wo*t  of  the  Vulva,  on  the  contrary,  agriculture  is  the 
ohiofooouimtiim  of  the  inhabitants;  and  in  the  north-west 
part  the  soil  is  so  rioli  as  to  nt«e<i  no  manure.  A  harvest 
wtiioh  do«»s  not  yield  flve-fold  is  cuusulered  to  be  a  bad^>ne. 
Tho  kind  of  grain  tuost  cuUivated  is  r>o;  then  wheat  and 
itats,  as  >vell  us  indWt  and  peas,  Max  and  hemp.  The  foreign 
iHiliHiisitA  hiive  intT\HUio«Hl  the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  hops, 
and  nmddrr.  Tlu«  inhabitants  cultivate  melons  (especially 
WuUmuoIouk),  tVua-tict^N  and  e\^a  vinea  about  Sarepta, 
and  niulhciiY*trtH>a  at  StuMiow.  The  forests,  which  are 
rlM«>My  to  tho  north* we«t,  tn>n»i»t  of  oak^s  pines,  maples,  and 
iio|»liu*»,  but  though  |uotty  extensixe,  they  do  not  sutlice  for 
ihi*  |{«M)t»)i«l  iHMt'iuniptiuiu  The  brcinling  of  rattle  is,  next  to 
HMH^'ultuiti,  tho  ohii^f  iHHnipation  of  the  inhabitants;  the 
hituMl  i«f  •h(H*)s  wlurh  >i0Ul  coarse  wix>l,  has  bten  improved 
iiv  tliu  iinnoi  tntuui  of  Inerinii*.  The  Tartars  keep  a  greut 
ijuniitilY  of  hmi«.  Oamo  is  still  abundant  in  the  north-west 
|Mii  In.  Tlui  (\>ih««i  it««  on  the  Vulv^a  not  only  supply  the  home 
riiii«iioi)iniin,  but  l^immh  a  lar\(e  surnlus  for  exportation. 
Till!  iihiimihU  ai'it  ■nit. nulUtonivi, and alittle  iron. 

Tliu  )it>)i(ilutuui  iif  ilua  government  is  iH^mposed  of  Rus- 
mIhiim.  'IttiliMn,  (*o«iiark«,  and  other  tribes,  besides  a  great 
mimiiIh'I  uI*  hiiiii||n  iMtltmuts.  At  the  accession  of  Catherine 
II  ,  lliu  |M)|MiUi(oii  wan  uKtreinely  scanty,  and  that  sovereign, 
v^ImIiIhh  M>  iiilMMluoe  agrioultui'u'and  nviliiation,  turned  her 
ii...iAi«iiitt  III  ihn  intfNlis  uf  nrQuiupluhiug  this  object.  As  no 
viiH^e  WAi  sultlotently  peopTod  to  spare  any  part 
nuts*  Iha  «iuprasi  mvitod  foreign  oolonista  to 


settle  in  lands  on  the  banks  of  the  Voln,  vliieb  «m  aUour-i 
to  them  with  very  great  privileges.  Afany  Swtsa  and  Q«t- 
roans  came  to  Saratow,  where  they  were  joined  by  aom« 
French  and  Swedish  frimilies;  the  whole  number  was  ncarN 
10,000.  They  were  received  at  ficat  in  16  large  barrack x 
near  the  town,  and  afterwards  hotiaea  were  baik  for  ibc  ta 
on  the  land  assigned  to  them ;  the  empresa  prewateil  tb«  '-j 
with  the  utensils,  floeka,  draught^cattle,  and  seed-o;r:.. 
and  provisions  for  their  subsiatenee  for  a  eonnderable  ttmr  . 
she  also  exempted  them  for  ten  years  from  all  tazea.  Tl  >  % 
they  soon  prospered,  and  gradually  founded  104  vtUa?^  -. 
some  of  which  are  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Volga,  near  ii>* 
river,  or  at  the  mouth  of  its  tributaries.  Moat  of  thctn  ho  e- 
ever  are  on  the  right  bank  between  Volgsk  and  Kamv 
schinst,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Medwedilsa  and  of  u*% 
Ilawlia,  which  fall  into  the  Don.  The  names  of  Solvu  «-. 
Schaffhausen,  Zurich,  Claris,  Lnceme,  Untcrwaldeo,  K. : . 
which  are  given  to  these  villages,  indicate  the  original  roti:»« 
try  of  the  founders.  Seventy-three  of  these  colomea  h4>« 
Protestant  churches ;  in  most  of  the  otben  the  peopie  [ ;  j 
fess  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  The  little  town  «•; 
Sarepta  was  founded  by  the  Moravian  brethren,  who  ar> 
still  its  only  inhabitants. 

In  the  year  1 836  the  population  of  these  oolonieaamoun!  ^  -. 
to  109,795,  and  it  appears  to  be  rapidly  increasing,  fcr  :: 
that  same  year  there  were  6330  births,  and  only  2108  dcaii*  v 
Yet  still  the  government  is  very  thinly  peopled,  there  be*  < 
only  21)  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile.  Tlie  emperor  t  • 
therefore  resolved,  by  a  decree  issued  in  March  thift  >e:r 
(1841),  to  remove  from  the  crown  lands  in  the  belter  peo}>i  : 
governments  many  thousand  peasants  to  those  of  SSsiai'  « 
Orenburg,  and  Ekatarinoslaf,  many  of  whom  will  doubtJi*- 
regret  leaving  their  homes,  but  will  be  indemnified  by  t..*. 
superior  advantages  they  will  find  in  their  new  oounir)-. 

Saratow,  the  capital,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank    ' 
the  Volga,  in  51"  3r  N.  lat.  and  46''  £.  long^  in  an  arid  i. 
barren  valley,  between  the  river  and  a  range  of  pretty  h  . 
calcareous  mountains.    The  town,  which  is  neither  hA-.  .• 
some  nor  regular,  is  divided  into  the  upper  and  lower  to«->-  ^ 
it  was  built  oti  its  present  site  in  1665,  and  has  been  :  .- 
quently  ravaged  by  fire.     In  the  year  1811,  1700  Imu*- 
were  reduced  to  ashes.    The  greater  part  of  the  city  t»  b^ 
of  wood,  there  being  at  present  only  360  houses  of  stone  •  • 
brick,  and  2874  of  wood.    Some  of  the  former  are  Yt:i 
handsome,  and  there  are   7  stone  and  several    wuod. 
churches,  2  convents,  and  a  very  large  market-place 
bazaar.    There  is  likewise  a  gymnasium  and  a  bota.  r 
garden.    Saratow  is  the  seat  of  a  consistory  for  the  Pr 
testaut  communities  (except  the  Moravians  at  SarepU;  .. 
the  governments  of  Saratow,  Astrakhan,  Voronesh,  Tan; 
bow,  Riiisan,  Pensa,  Simbirsk,  Kasan,  Orenburg,  and  Pvr  -  . 
amounting  to  above  600,000  souls,  moat  of  whom  are  forv*;.  j 
colonists.  The  inhabitants  were  officially  staled  to  be  2  < .:  « 
males  and  20.794  females.    The  increasing  population  of  - :. 
colonies  bus  bad  an  influence  on  that  of  the  chief  to«n,vh.  - . 
is  the  centre  of  every  extensive  and  advantageoua  tr^^- 
Volgsk,  with  8500  inhabitants,  is  a  very  pretty  town,  bi 
at  the  foot  of  a  high  mountain  on  the  riji^ht  bank  of  the  Vui.  a 
about  90  miles  above  Saratow:  it  is  inhabited  by  wcai'    . 
merchants,  who  carry  on  a  considerable  trade.    The  r.  « 
town  of  Sarepta  was  founded  in  1765.    All   the   stm:>. 
which  are  planted  with'  poplars,  terminate  in  a  very  Lar«.  > 
market-place,  with  a  fountain  in  the  eentre,  which  cupp  i«.^ 
every  house  with  water.     The  Moravians  intended  at  fir^: 
to  follow  agriculture,  but  in  the  midst  of  an  arid  steppe  ti.c/ 
could  ndt execute  this  project;  they  now  have  manufacluif^ 
of  linen,  clotli,  tobacco,  liqueurs,  &c.,  with  which  they  c^t  • 
on  considerable   trade  with  the  Calmuks.      Among  t 
public  buildings  tliere  are  three  deserving  of  notice 
the  Asylum  of  the  Sisters,  in  which  all   the   unman  . . 
women  reside;   2,  the  Asylum  of  the  Brethren,  for  all  .:- 
unmarried  young  men;  and  3,  that  for  widows:   m  ' 
first  two  there  are  schools.    The  gardens  RNind  the  i.>  ■  > 
are  cultivated  with  extreme  care. 

(Stein;  Cannabich;  Horschelmann ;  Schnitsler.) 

SARCOCELE  (from  eapK.  flesh,  and  c^.  a  tuni.ri  .* 
the  name  of  a  disease  by  which  the  testicle  becomes  alu  ( . 
fVom  its  natural  structure  and  converted  into  a  hard  flf^'  - 
like  substance.  The  term  however  is  of  aneh  general  •  '- 
port,  that  there  are  few  diseases  of  the  testicle  wluch  m.r 
not  be  included  under  it;  accordingly  the  older  writf* 
called  all  indurations  and  enlaraements  of  this  organ  sart  • 
celes,  whether  they  were  of  a  benign  or  of  a  nul^bsiit 
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itfllf  lleihf,  «Dd  tonlftinft  numerous  stiff  spicube  perpen- 
dicular to  the  surface. 

Example.— Cydonium   Mullen  ;   Akyonium    cydomum. 
(Hiillec,  Zool.  Dan.,  tab.  81,  Bg«.  3,  4.  i.)  Nonh  Sea. 
Genui  Pulmanellum,  Blainvilk. 

Aaimati  fmiform,  with  fix  simple  tentaeula  immersed 
in  K\  dentale  colls,  on  the  surface  of  a  spheroidal  lobed 
adherent  mius,  which  is  compoaed  of  a  llesb]'  substance 
and  spicule. 

Example.— Pu  I  mo  nellum  flcus.     Ellis, 'Cotnll.,  lab.  17, 

f.  b,   B.  C.  D. 

(EhrenberR  properly  doubts  the  propriety  of  Ihia  being 
retained  in  ihc  family  at  all.) 

Genus  Massavium,  Rlainville  fpart  of  Sympodium, 
Ehrenberg.) 

Animalt  conlained  in  Bve-tayed  cells,  on  the  surface  of 
&u amorphous  spongoid  mass.  (According  to  Ehrenberg  the 
polypi  are  really  octoleniaculate.) 

Example. — Massarium  massa.  (Miiller's  Zoohgia  Da- 
niea,  pi.  8 1 ,  Bga.  1 ,  2.)    North  Sea. 

Genus  Cliona,  Grant. 

Animalt  cylindric,  stc^ndor,  tians parent,  with  8  simple 
tenlacula,  cuntaiued  in  papiUoitO-tubutar  cclla ;  tnoMS  llushy, 
ipiculiferous,  anastomosed. 

Example. — Cliaua  celaia.  Grant.  English  Channel  and 
North  Sea. 

On  ruviewing  Ibis  series  of  genera  it  is  very  apparent 
that  the  group  is  not  by  any  meana  coniplutely  dcllned  or 
latlafactorily  divided.  If  the  tenlacula  may  be  pinnated,  or 
simple,  and  from  6  to  20  in  number,  end  the  substance 
transparent  or  coriaceous,  gelatinous,  or  fibrous,  the  hmily 
is  not  properly  characlerized. 

Most  of  (be  fossil  species  from  the  chalk  and  oolites,  often 
referred  to  AlcyonoTdea,  are  more  probably  of  the  spongoid 
type — the  AmorpbotDaria  of  Blainville, 

SARCXyMA  IS  a  morbid  tumour  nhose  tissue  is  fleshy 
and  moderately  Brm.  Several  species  uf  sarcoma  were  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Abernethy  in  bis  '  ClassiBca'ion  of  Tumours,' 
such  ai  the  common  vatcular  sarcoma,  the  adipose  or  fatty 
kind,  the  pancreatic,  the  mammary,  &e.  Some  of  these 
still  retain  the  same  names,  but  in  general  the  term  sar- 
coma has  no  other  meaning  in  surgical  norks  than  the  in- 
deSnite  one  already  giren,  and  includes  all  tieahy  tumours 
that  are  not  cancerous,  or  medullary,  or  melanotio.     [Td- 

SARCCPHAGUS  (from  a  Greek  word,  ffn^o^ayoc. 
which  literally  signifies  J{«(A-«a'fr),  the  name  given  to  llie 
Ejfyptian  stone  coffins.  It  it  not  known  when  this  strange 
term  was  first  applied  to  them,  nor  why.  Thcw  cofRns  con- 
sist of  two  parts,  a  case  formed  of  one  piece,  sud  open  at  the 
top,  in  which  the  mummy  was  to  be  deposited,  snd  a  lid  lo 
cover  the  opening.  As  these  sarcophagi  are  generally  of 
hard  slone.  and  often  extremely  haru,  the  working  of  them 
must  have  been  very  expensive,  and  they  could  only  have 
been  made  for  kings  and  very  rich  persons.  There  are 
several  Bne  specimens  in  the  British  Museum;  one,  which  was 
brought  from  Alexandria  after  the  capture  of  that  city  from 
Ihe  French,  is  probably  unequalled  by  any  other  yet  diH- 
oavered.  It  was  found  by  lbs  French  in  the  oourt  of  a 
mosque  of  St.  Albanosiui  at  Alexandria,  under  a  small 
building,  where  it  «■■  a  sort  erf'  object  of  adutalion  to  the 
U.uisulmant,  who  how»ter  had  drilled  two  large  boles  In 
the  bottom  of  it  in  order  lo  use  it  as  a  reservoir  of  water  or 
a  hatb.  The  material  Is  a  sort  uf  breccia,  similar  to  tlic 
Italian  frrscc/a  verde.aaA  is  compo^^ed  of  rounded  fragments 
of  granite  and  porphyry  set  in  a  basis  of  deep  green  rock. 
The  porphyry  ia  of  the  most  brilliant  and  varied  colours. 
Though  the  ilunc  is  excessively  hard  and  diihcult  lo  work, 
more  than  a  hundred  square  feet  of  its  surface  hare  been 
sculptured  with  hieroglyphics  of  the  most  delicate  trork- 
manshlp,  and  so  small  tbal  sometimes  ten  or  tnelve  are  in- 
cluded in  a  square  inch.  The  number  of  hieroglyphic  cha- 
nwiera  is  said  lo  exceed  2l,"00.  The  sarcophagus  is 
louided  at  the  head  and  Ifal  aC  the  feet,  the  rest  of  it  being 
like  a  large  box.  It  is  about  10  feet  3  inches  long,  4  feet  3 
inches  wide  at  the  feet,  1  feet  4  inches  wide  at  the  head,  and 
3  feet  9  inches  in  depth.  The  thickness,  measured  across 
the  Hat  rim  on  ibe  (op,  varies  from  about  9  lo  10  inches.  It 
is  sculptured  both  wllhin  and  wrlhout  »ith  various  Bgures 
of  men  and  animals,  many  of  theaninal  fbroM  boing  of  the 
asy  and  oorreot  «Utlin«.  Dr.  Qarka  vrole  a  disaer- 
}  preve  Ihat  lM(  Mroopbagvs  mm  tti*  u*  in  whkh 


other  citcumstanBee,  it  is  almost  demenilraUe  ihu  the  »!•' 
cophagus  was  not  made  far  him,  and  it  u  indead  unprutia  . 
that  his  body  was  ever  placed  in  it. 

Another  very  large  sarcDphagua  in  tba  HusatiB  ftpp'  "  ' 
to  be  madeof  a  species  of  black  basalt,  or  perbapi>abri-i.  .: 
It  has  lome  sculptures  upon  il,  wlikb  ba*«  b««n  ca:  •■. 
volutes,  but  to  which  in  reality  they  have  lillle  rmembUn'- 
liie  intaglios  upon  it  are  less  numerous  than  on  tbe  forcv.- 
but  many  of  them  are  of  a  larger  liie. 

There  is  one,  also  in  the  Mueeum,  which  i*  «  v«ry  f.i 
specimen  of  Egyptian  workmanship.  It  ia  mad*  »f  a  w  . . 
compact  black  stone.  Though  it  difliirs  very  little  m  £. 
neral  form  from  the  other  sarcophagi,  il  is  so  made  a*  i  -  :■ 
in  Tact  a  mummy-case  of  stone  initsad  of  wood,  tr-- 
tured  inside  so  as  to  give  room  for  the  round  parts  uf  < 
body  and  the  projecting  part  that  itidlcales  the  feet  it  o  .' 
probobly  intended  to  be  ^aced  ereol  hke  the  other  nutuii-i 

A  beautiful  sarcophagus  of  aTragonlle  was  diaeovetbl     • 
Belzoni  in  Ihe  great  tomb  whieb  he  opened  at  Tbebes.      i 
has  the  appearance  of  while  alabaMer,  atwl  is  Innalurr 
when  a  candle  ia  placed  in  it.     It  is  sculptured  wiihin  .- 
without  with  DgUTL-s  not  more  than  iwo  Inches  high.     It 
9  feet  5  inches  long,  3  feet  7   inches  wide,  and  -t  ii.  ■■ 
thick.      This   unique  specimen   was   bought  by  Sir   J-:.- 
Soano  from  Mr.  Salt. 

The  two  sarcophagi  found  in  the  two  great  pyraroiil> 
Jizeh  aie  of  white  granite.  There  ate  do  bierogiyi..  . 
sculptured  on  either  of  tliem. 

For   further  informBtion  see  the  Library  of  Entfr- 
ing  Knowledge,  'Egyptian  Antiquities,'  liom  whirh  ■•i. 
notice  has  been  abridged. 

SARCO'PHILUS.  the  name  by  vhich  M.  F.  Ce-. 
designates  a  genus  of  htursupialia,  founded  ea  Dojy. 
uitinut,  AucL,  Didelphyt  urtina,  Harris,  upon  es»i 
characters  which,  in  the  opinion  of  U.  F.  Cuvicr,  well 
tingulsh  il,  and  for  some  of  which  he  acknowledges  tliJi 
is  indi-bted  to  Professor  Onen,  who  coromoDicaled  Vj  i 
a  skull  of  the  animal. 

M.  F.  Cuvier  ataies  ihat  Sareophilut  approaches  ti<  ■. 
to  the  Thylacini  than  to  the  Dueuuri.  but  Ihat  it   i«  % 
different  from  oitlier.     These  dilferences  are  welt  u^n. 
oul  in  the  last  part  of  his  *  Histolie  Naturelle  dei  Ma^ii- 
f^res,'   where  a   very  good  figure  uf  tbe   animal  is   i;:-.. 
That  by  Harris,   in    '^Linn.  Trans.,'  from  which   tlic 
illuBiratlug  the  history  of  tbe  animal,  in  the  article  Mtx 
FiALiA  [vol  xlv.,  p.  465],  is  taken,  does  not  convey  a  i 
factory  idea  uf  the  form  which  we  have  seen  alive  in   ' 
country,   and  which  is  well  represented  in   H.    Cuv  .:  i 
Bgures,  of  which  tbe  subjoined  cuts  ate  copies. 
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Siicophilui  imnu.    (P.  Cvr.] 

SARCORAUPHUS.    (CoNsoit;  VoMcuns.) 
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above  the  sea,  called  Sa  giara  a  Serri,  from- the  neigh- 
bouring village  of  Serri.  This  plain  is  eovered  with  oak, 
ilesc  and  cork  trees*  while  its  northern  declivity  contains  rieh 
pasture.  North-west  of  this  plain  is  the  '  Giara/  or  lava 
bed  of  €iestori,  of  similar  formation,  which  has  proceeded 
from  a  crater  near  the  town  of  Ales :  it  is  strewed  with 
masses  of  obsidian  and  trachylic  and  cellular  lava,  so  as  to 
resemble  a  city  in  ruins.  At  Monastir,  in  the  plain  north 
of  Cagliari,  there  is  a  distinct  double  crater  no^nr  well 
wooded,  and  a  new  bridge  has  been  of  late  years  constructed 
there  of  fine  red  trap,  which,  with  the  bold  outline  of  the 
neighbourhood,  renders  the  entrance  to  the  village  by  the 
new  road  very  picturesque.  (Captain  8myth*s  Sketch  of 
iheprnent  State  qf  Sardima,  1828.) 

llie  principal  rivers  of  Sardinia  are — 1,  the  Tirst,  tlie 
Thyrsus  of  Ptolemy,  which  drains  the  central  part  of  the 
island:  it  rises  near  Buduso  on  the  west  side  of  the  Oal< 
lura  mountains,  flows  first  south  and  then  south<west,  along 
the  base  of  the  Gooeano  ridge,  nasses  through  the  fine 
valley  of  Ottana,  receiving  several  tributary  streams  from 
the  mountains  of  Genargentu,  and  then  flowing  by  For- 
dongianus,  enters  the  plain  of  Oristano,  passing  north  of 
that  town,  and  then  turning  abruptly  to  the  south  enters 
the  sea  after  a  tortuous  course  of  between  70  and  80  miles. 
In  very  dry  summers  it  is  fordable  near  its  mouth,  but  in 
winter  it  contains  a  vast  mass  of  water,  and  inundates  con- 
siderable tracts.  2.  The  Coguinas,  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  island,  rises  in  the  volcanic  region  of  Bonorva,  flows 
northwards  through  the  plains  of  Giavesu  and  Osieri, 
receives  several  streams  from  the  highlands  of  Goceano  and 
of  Gallura,  passes  between  Mount  sassu  and  the  Limbara 
ridge,  when  it  assumes  the  name  of  Rio  di  Partidas,  and 
flowing  through  a  romantic  ravine  below  the  clifi's  of  Oaistel 
Doiiot  enters  a  fine  plain  adjoining  the  sea:  it  forms  a 
small  lake  near  its  mouth,  a  few  miles  east  of  Castel  Sardo. 
The  course  of  the  Coguinas  is  between  50  and  GO  miles,  and 
it  ii  fordable  near  its  mouth,  except  in  rainy  seasons.  3. 
The  Flumendoso,  the  Soeprus  of  Ptolemy,  the  principal 
stream  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  island,  rises  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Cumo  di  Bue  and  runs  southwards  along  a  high 
valley  between  the  ridge  of  Genargentu  on  the  west  and 
the  Ogliastra  mountains  to  the  east,  passing  through  many 
solitary  glens:  it  then  turns  eastward  between  the  mountains 
of  Sarrabos  on  one  side  and  the  bills  of  Parte  Olla,  whicb 
divide  it  from  the  Campidano  or  plain  of  Cagliari,  and  after- 
wards winding  through  the  fertile  grounds  of  Villa 
Puxzu.  San  Vito,  and  Muravera  enters  the  sea  between 
two  low  rocky  points  on  whioh  stand  the  towers  of 
Xalinas  and  Coralk\  after  a  course  of  between  50  and  60 
miles.  As  it  runs  between  two  mountain-ridges,  the  basin 
of  the  Flumendoso  is  very  narrow  9  in  the  winter  it  is 
swelled  with  the  drainage  of  the  surrounding  mpuntain- 
region,  and  it  then  assumes  a  very  imposing  appearance. 
4.  The  Mannu  rises  in  the  fountain  of  the  Fig  in  the 
table-land  of  Sarcidanu  on  the  south  slope  of  tlie  Genar- 
gentu ridge,  and  flowing  southwards  through  the  plain  of 
the  Campidano  is  joined  by  the  Calarita  l^om  the  moun- 
tains of  Gergei  on  the  east  and  the  Sixerris  which  comes 
near  Islesias  from  the  west:  the  united  stream  enters  the 
lake  of  Cagliari,  which  lies  west  of  that  city  and  is  six  or 
seven  miles  long  by  three  or  Ibur  broad,  and  communicates 
with  the  sea  by  seven  cuts  through  a  narrow  strip  of  sand. 
This  lake  is  navigated  by  flat^bottomed  boats,  and  contains 
abtfndance  of  eeU,  mullets,  and  other  fishes ;  it  is  also  fre- 
quented by  flamingoa  and  pelicans,  which  migrate  thither 
in  the  winter,  probably  from  tlie  lakes  of  Bizerta  and  Tunis 
on  the  opposite  coast  of  Barbery.  Besides  these  fi>ur  rivers 
there  are  many  smaller  streams,  such  as  the  Turritano, 
which  flows  through  the  plain  of  Sassari,  and  is  crossed 
near  its  mouth  by  a  substantial  Roman  bridge  in  excellent 
preservation ;  the  Termo,  or  river  of  Bosa,  on  the  western 
coast;  the  Cedrino, or  river  of  Orosei,  which  is  navigable  hf 
boats  for  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  inland  on  the  eastern 
coast ;  it  is  an  abundant  and  impetuous  stream  from  its  source 
whioh  is  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Barbargia  mountains. 

The  climate  of  Sardinia  varies  greatly  according  to  the 
seasona  and  localities.  Along  the  coast  the  thermometer 
ranges  in  the  course  of  the  year,  from  34**  to  90* ;  but  it 
fells  »t  times  considerably  fewer  in  the  highlands.  Tlie 
summits  of  Genargentu  are  often  capped  with  snow  in  the 
oourseof  the  winter.  The  north-west  wind  is  the  healthiest, 
•nd  the  east  or  south-east  the  most  noxious.    Hail  and 

under-storms  are  rare,   but  rain  fells  copiously  in  the 
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autumn.     In  the  summer  the  country  is  subject  to  long 
droughty  but  the  heavy  dews  of  the  night  partly  oocnp^r- 
sate  for  the  want  of  rain.    Earthquakes  are  very  rare  a:  •. 
slight.    The  plains  and  some  of  the  lower  valleys  of  Sa.*. 
dinia  have  been  notoriously  unhealthy  ever  since  th«  i;tz.i 
of  the  Romans.    Cicero,  Strabo,  Martial,  and  in  later  timrj 
Dante,  all  speak  in  strong  terms  of  the  insalubrily  of  S^-- 
dinia.    The  malaria  of  Sardinia  is  oalled  by  the  nsuv«e "  if 
temperie,*  and  it  appears  to  be  somewhat  dilfecent  from  \u* 
malaria  of  Italy ;  it  does  not  always  produce  swelled  bodw- 
and  sallow  skins,  but  it  acta  mora  rapidly  than  the  Italic  • 
malaria,  especially  upon  strangers,  and  instances  are  ivlai«*  \ 
of  persons  carried  off  by  it  in  a  day  or  twe.   The  intompr  .« 
fever  is  caught  during  day  as  well  as  night,  a«ak«  or  aslee' . 
whilst  the  malaria  is  considered  most  fetal  at  night  ar-i 
during  sleep.    Exposure  to  the  midday  beat  and  to   ir.« 
dew  Off  the  evening  are  equally  fatal    The  satives  avoid  ^< 
much  as  possible  going  out  of  doors  until  an  hoar  after  ttin- 
rise,  and  they  hasten  home  before  sunset,  careftiUy  cloti'  { 
every  door  and  window,  and  if  they  are  obliged  to  go  uut 
they  hold  a  handkerchief  before  their  iMUtb.    It  is  a^:*> 
rally  agreed  that  fire  is  an  excellent  preservative  against  1) . 
intemperie,  and  the  former  lords  of  Oristano  used  to  bur  ■ 
large   fires    round   the  town  every  night     Most  peo;  .. 
remove  from  the  plains  to  the  higher  grounds  on  8l  Ju)»r/ 
day,  the  94th  of  June,  when  the  air  begins  to  be  unUealih« 
though  it  does  not  become  dangerous  till  Angust.   frtf*. 
whii£  time  it  continues  so  to  the  end  of  November,  wh* 
heavy  rains  precipitate  the  miasma  and  purify  tba  air.    Ti> 
intemperie  of  Sardinia  lasts  therefbre  fer  a  moatb  er  t  * 
later  t  nan  the  malaria  in  the  Maremme  of  Italy.  Tboee  pct/>  : 
who  are  obliged  by  eircumstances  lo  remain,  keep  the.  . 
selves  well  clad  in  thick  woollens  to  protect  thensfrlv-* 
against  the  burning  sun.    Exertion,  exposure  to  aomn 
showers,  and  fetigue  of  all  kinds  are  studiously  avottU 
and  a  spare  but  good  diet  is  adopted,  with  cool  aeiduUt 
drinks.    In  spite  of  these  precautions  however  nany  p^- 
sons  die  of  the  intemperie  every  yesr.    The  patient  h  fi 
attacked  by  headache  and  a  painful  tension  of  the  epiga^v  .. 
region,  with  alternate  fits  of  heat  and  obilliaesa;   fe«< 
ensues,  the  accesses  of  which  are  extremely  severe,  and  ar^ 
followed  by  great  debility,  whioh  is  injuriona  snrea  to  tlK'** 
who  are  accustomed  to  it,  and  generally  fetal  to  slisnfi^rr^ 
Exhalations  from  the  marshes  and  the  beds  of  rivers  wh 
are  nearly  dry  in  summer,  ami  putrescent  vegotatioo.  ai  • 
active  causes  of  the  intemperie,  though  in  Italy  Ihey  appt-.  ; 
not  to  be  the  only  causes.    [Roxa.  p.  9).]    By  dninm^  \ 
marshes,  embanking  the  rivers,  and  cultivating  the  *  id  - 
chie,'  or  desert  traots  which  cover  about  ono>Uiinl  of  t'lr 
surface  of  the  island,  the  intemperie  might  be  diminub^i 

Many  Sards  are  of  opinion  that  the  green  figs  of  infe«.  •? 
districts  are  particularly  deleterioua.  Com  grofwn  on  »u  - 
grounds,  on  the  contrary,  is  esteemed  the  finest.  Hedges  <*r 
the  *  Ficu  Morisco,*  or  Cactus  Opuntia,  are  supposed  to  •- 
crease  the  intemperie,  by  abstracting  the  evapotatioo  fr^v; 
the  earth,  without  absorbing  moisture  like  oilier  trvr* 
Wherever  the  oleander  flourishes,  intemperie  off  the  wwr»' 
kind  may  be  expected. 

The  migrations  caused  by  the  intemperie^  tbo  senrcitv  • 
cottages,  pastures,  and  enclosures,  and  the  nuaMrous  uscn 
of  uncultivated  land,  give  to  tho  plains  of  Sardinw  as  a^i^  -t 
of  depopulation,  especially  in  summer.  The  inhabuaoiA  •  ' 
the  plains  are  viewed  by  those  of  tho  highland  with  marked 
contempt  as  weak  and  degenerate. 

The  lands  of  Sardinia  aite  divided  iato  feudal  a&d  n  »i' 
feudal.     Sardinia    is  now  the  only  country  in  vmti 
Europe  in  which  the  feudal  system  renaiii*.    Tba  feu«i  ■ 
lands  either  belong  to   the  respective  nobleab  several  ■ ' 
whom  are  of  Spanish  femiHee  and  non-residcut,  who  « . 
trust  their  domains  to  indolent  *  podatarii,'  or  aiewariK.   « 
have  been  sold  to  private  individuals,  who  sttU  reoogr.  •» 
the  feudal  lord  by  paying  him  a  trifling  fee,  and  aro  wi  • . 
some  restrictions,  such  as  not  planting  vineyards  or  t>*- 
without  his  consent.   The  lands  not  feudal  boloae  cstbc  -  * 
communities  or  individuals,  and  can  be  let  ot  soM.  or  i;.i . 
away  at  the  will  of  the  owners.    A  small  part  of  thes*  Ur   . 
are  enclosed  and  well  cultivated,  and  ave  called  *TaticU 
but  the  larger  proportion  consist  of  '  Vidaaaouv*  tlut    - 
lands  belonging  to  communities;  they  are  moai^  ik'i**  ' 
into  three  parts,  each  of  which  is  cultivated  in  its  tmm,  st. ' 
while  under  culture  is  enclosed  with  a  lino  of  hurdles^  »  ' 
the  rest,  being  fellow,  is  open  to  tho  waadariof  laeka,  si. 
is  deen«d  common.    Tho  goveromoot  haa  dT  Islo  >«an 
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into  coarse  doth  for  the  peasantry.  A  hetter  quality  of  cloth 
is  made  of  lamhs'  wool,  and  also  a  fine  sort  of  flannel  called 
pannissu,  made  in  the  district  of  Sulcis.  Cotton  grows  very  well 
in  the  Campidano,  out  is  not  cultivated  to  any  great  extent. 
Madder  grows  wild,andisonly  used  by  the  peasants  for  dyeing 
their  coarse  cloth.  Some  rock  mosses  are  also  gathered  for 
dyeing.  But  the  beautiful  tincture  of  a  deUcate  Vermillion, 
mentioned  by  the  antients  by  the  name  of  tinctura  Sardi- 
niaca,  is  no  longer  known.  Barilla  is  forbidden  to  be  culti- 
yated,  except  in  certain  places,  from  an  opinion  that  it  im- 
poverishes the  land.  Bullocks*  hides,  sheep  and  goat  skins, 
and  kid  or  lamb  skins,  are  exported  in  great  quantities. 
Leather  is  imported  from  Marseille  and  other  places.  Among 
the  yearly  exports  are  from  four  to  five  thousand  fox-skins ; 
2000  martin  skins  and  60,000  rabbit  or  hare  skins.  The 
forests  abound  with  stags,  daini  or  small  deer,  wild  boars,  and 
mufioni,  or  'murvoni,*  a  species  of  large  sheep,  clothed  with 
hair  instead  of  wool. 

The  fisheries  of  Sardinia  are  yery  prodaetive,  especially 
the  'tonnare,'  or  establishments  for  taking  the  tunny-fish, 
which  are  at  the  Saline  on  the  north  coast,  at  Flumentargiu, 
Pono  PagUa  and  Porto  Sous  on  the  south-west  coast,  and  at 
Cala  Vinas^ra,  in  the  island  of  S.  Pielro ;  and  Cala  Sapone, 
in  that  of  S.  Antioco.  The  shoal  enters  the  Mediterranean 
from  the  Atlantic  in  the  spring,  skirts  the  shores  of  Spain 
and  France,  and  then  descending  along  the  western  coast  of 
Corsica,  part  of  it  finds  its  way  eastward  through  the  Straits 
of  Bonifacio,  while  the  rest  passes  towards  the  Black  Sea 
round  the  south  end  of  Sardinia,  remaining  on  the  coast  of 
the  island  from  April  till  July.  Most  of  the  tunnies  weigh 
from  100  to  300  pounds,  but  some  of  them  are  above  300. 
All  the  parts  of  the  fish  are  turned  to  account,  and  most  of 
them  are  sahed.  Captain  Smyth  gives  an  account  of  the 
expenses  and  receipt  of  a  tonnara  for  one  season,  in  which 
3680  tunnies  were  caught.  The  expenses  of  the  company, 
which  hired  the  tonnara  for  1125/.,  amounted  to  5174/.  The 
heaviest  item  besides  the  rent  is  the  wear  and  tear  of  the 
nets,  which  are  divided  into  several  compartments  called 
chambers,  and  made  very  strong,  as  the  fish  is  powerful,  and 
struggles  hard.  Then  there  is  the  oil  and  salt  for  pickling, 
the  cost  of  the  barrels,  the  wages  of  the  men,  &c  The 
receipts  amounted  to  14.690/.,  leaving  a  profit  of  96 1 6/.  Most 
of  the  tunneries  are  let  to  foreigners,  who  ship  off  the  pro- 
duce to  various  ports  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  a  oon- 
paratively  small  proportion  is  used  in  the  island. 

The  fishery  of  anchovies  and  sardines,  which  once  used  to 
be  very  productive,  is  much  fallen  off.  Coral  is  taken  off  the 
west  and  south  coasU,  especially  off  Alghero,  between  the 
months  of  March  and  October ;  but  this  branch  of  industry 
is  also  abandoned  by  the  natives  to  the  Neapolitans  and 
Genoese,  who  send  from  200  to  300  boats  annually,  and 
carry  off  the  produce,  paying  only  a  small  impost,  and 
a  small  duty  for  anchorage.  Each  felucca  or  boat  generally 
collects  coral  to  the  value  of  about  1500  dollars,  at  tlie  rate 
of  6id.  per  English  pound  weight  The  coral  is  polished 
and  worked  into  necklaces,  earrings,  and  other  ornaments,  at 
Genoa,  Leghorn,  Marseille,  and  Naples.  Pearls  of  an  inferior 
qualitv  are  obtained  from  the  pinna  nobil is,  which  abounds 
in  shallow  bays,  as  at  Porto  Conte  and  Liscia.  The  shell 
measures  from  15  to  27  inches  in  length,  and  is  sought 
chiefly  for  the  tufl  of  silky  hair,  the  byssus  of  the  antients, 
which  is  attached  to  it.  The  filaments  are  of  a  glossy  brown 
colour,  about  eight  inches  in  length,  and  are  easily  spun 
into  gloves,  stockings,  &c. 

Sardinia  was  noted  in  antient  times  for  its  mines,  which 
were  worked  to  a  great  extent,  as  is  attested  by  vast  excava- 
tions and  remains  of  founderies.  South-west  of  Iglesias  is 
Monte  d*Oru,  which  appears  to  have  derived  its  name  from 
the  gold  formerly  extracted  from  it;  the  mountain  has  been 
reduced  by  excavation  to  a  mere  shell.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  silver  was  found  in  considerable  quantities,  and  is  even 
now  procured  occasionally,  but  the  government  it  seems 
neither  undertakes  to  work  the  mines  nor  allows  private 
individuals  to  work  them.  A  vein  of  pure  mercury  being 
discovered  near  Oristano,  the  fiscal,  magistrate  seised  the 
place*  on  the  ground  that  the  walls  and  cisterns  of  the 
town  would  be  damaged  by  following  up  the  vein.  Iron 
and  lead  ore  are  found  in  abundance  in  many  places,  as  well 
as  copper.  The  government  has  however  of  late  years  sent 
mineralogists  to  explore  the  island.  In  the  eastern  moun- 
tains are  found  porphyry,  basalt,  alabaster,  and  marble. 
Cbaleedoniei,  jaspers^  cornelians,  sardonyx,  turquoises,  and 
rock  cryMal  are  found  in  the  districts  of  Sulcis  and  other 


mountains  of  the  west  Fossil  wood  is  found  at  Oxieri  ax>l 
Bonorva,  lignite  at  Villapuzzu,  Tonara,  and  the  neigbbour- 
hood  of  Sassari,  and  inferior  coals  at  Villacidrob  Mortis. 
Mandas,  Chiaramonte,  and  other  places.  Some  alum  •• 
found  in  the  erottoes  of  Sorrenti,  nitre  is  procured  at  h 
and  Sammogneu,  and  is  carried  toCagliari  for  the  ro)^ 
manufactory  of  gunpowder.  Amianthus  and  asbesto*  srt 
obtained  at  Ploaghe  and  IsilL  On  the  Espalroador  of  S,  Pir  *- ' 
there  is  a  grey  mixture  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  alumtr.* 
resembling  fullers'  earth,  which  is  used  by  the  Daiive^  .l 
washing,  and  is  called  terra  saponaria.  There  are  Dumrn  .» 
mineral  springs.  The  principal  are  those  of  Saidars,  V .  .i 
Cidro,  Fordongianus,  in  the  south,  and  Castel  Dona,  D   - 

gali,  Codrongianus,  and  Benetutti,  in  the  north.  They  x  « 
owever  unprovided  with  buildings  or  any  sort  of  accsomu^^ 
dation  for  invalids.  Vestiges  of  antient  tbermiB  ext>t  .' 
the  sulphureous  springs  or  Fordongianus,  on  the  left  ba^  i 
of  the  Tirsi,  but  they  are  now  quite  forsaken. 

The  population  of  Sardinia  amounted,  in  1833«  to491/«:.« 
The  island  is  divided  for  administrative  purposes  into  cici  t  r. 
prefetture,  or  small  provmces:  Cagliari,  Iglesias,  Isili*  Vmum- 
sei,  Nuoro,  Alghero,  Busachi,  Ozieri,  Cuglieri,  Tempi  • 
Sassari.  For  ecclesiastical  purposes  it  is  divided  into  e'evr  • 
dioceses:  CagUari,  Oristano,  Sassari,  Galtellt-Nuovo.  1?  <.- 
sias.  Ales,  Alghero,  Ampuriase  Civita.  Bosa,  Btsarcio.  ar  * 
Ogliastra,  which  are  subdivided  into  382  parishes.  C«^hi  . 
Susari,  and  Oristano  are  archbishop's  sees.  There  a.c 
also  three  mitred  abbots,  93  convents  of  monks,  and  IJ  ^ 
nuns.  {SerTiniori,  Si^aiUticadeir Italia;  CaUfidario  Sard',  i 
Few  of  the  convents  are  possessed  of  considerable  proper«f 
in  land,  the  majority  being  mendicants.  The  number  V 
monks  does  not  exceed  1500.  The  Roman  Catholic  is  tin 
only  religion  of  the  country,  no  other  is  tolerated,  and  tS? 
natives  boast  that  no  heresy  ever  spread  to  this  island.  1  'i.< 
court  of  the  Inquisition,  existing  for  centuries  under  tr^ 
Aragonese  and  Spanish  dynasties,  probably  contributed  'v 
this  result 

Sardinia  is  at  present  administered  by  a  viceroy,  appoint  ci 
by  the  king  for  three  years :  he  has  a  salary  of  60,000  frana 
Elvery  viceroy,  on  his  arrival  at  Cagliari,  takes  a  solemr 
oath  to  preserve  inviolate  the  statutes  and  privileges  of  i  r 
island.  Sardinia  has  a  representative  parliament,  eal.ti 
'Stamenti,'  consisting  of  the  three  orders  or  estates.  aAer  :b( 
manner  of  other  kingdoms  during  the  middle  ages :  nftme  * . 
the  ecclesiastic  stamento,  selected  from  the  prelaica,  *^* 
archbishop  of  Cagliari  president;  the  military  stamen* c, 
consisting  of  all  nobles,  with  or  without  fiefs,  under  lb«  p*«^ 
sidency  ofthe  roost  antient  feudal  nobleman  abo\'e  twcLiv 
years  of  age ;  and  the  royal  stamento,  composed  of  the  repf  r- 
sentatives  ofthe  towns,  under  the  Capogiurmto  of  Cagl-.m 
Each  stamento  holds  its  sittings  apart,  in  a  separate  i.*  i. 
and  after  separately  discussing  the  matt^  in  debate,  th.T 
communicate  by  deputies.  The  assembly  of  the  stara^r  \ 
is  convened  and  holden  by  and  during  the  king's  pleasure . 
and  can  therefore  constitute  no  permanent  opposition  to  t:' 
royal  will.  The  chief  topic  of  discussion  is  eoncemi-r 
*donativi,*  or  supplies  requested  by  the  sovereign.  St..: 
when  the  stamenti  have  not  been  convened  for  a  number  ■ 
years,  there  has  been  repeatedly  a  loud  outcry  for  xhsz-^ 
and  at  times  something  like  a  popular  insurrection. 

The  feudal  system  continues  in  activity,  though  cotu.dcr- 
ably  limited  by  the  interference  of  the  crown.  The  seigtKir  a. 
rights  vary  according  to  the  terms  of  the  investttnre,  but  *i  r 
feudal  lord  is  required,  in  all  cases,  to  assist  his  vassals  a:  . 
support  them  during  imprisonment    Nobles  ne  subject 
civil  and  criminal  prosecutions,  just  as  commoners  are,  «i'b 
the  privilege  however  of  delaying  their  answer  to  any  que*- 
tion  for  twenty-six  days.    The  children  of  noblemen,  unl^-. 
there  be  a  *  fide  commesso,'  or  entail,  in  which  case  the  fr  .- 
perty  goes  to  the  eldest,  generally  share  the   patnmt  ■» 
equally  among  them  at  the  father's  death,  except  the  man . . 
daughters,  who,  when  they  have  received  their  dowry,  tsi' 
no  further  claim.   Besides  manorial  peers,  of  whom  ool«  u.r 
the  lord  of  Anglona,  bears  the  title  of  prince,  the  otK-r« 
bein^  marquises  and  counts,  there  is  a  numertnis  H^»  «' 
infenor  nobles  and  knights,  who  have  the  privilege  of  car- 
rying  arms.    Like  the  priests,  they  pay  nothing  to  tb«  (euci: 
lord,  but  only  to  .the  king  and  to  the  clergy. 

Vassals  in  Sardinia  are  born  firee,  and  can  cbani^  t^.* 
lord  and  residence  at  will,  but  whfle  on  a  lord*s  estate  itw^ 
are  bound  to  feudal  services  and  tenures^  all  above  the  art 
of  eiffhteen  paying  annual  tribute,  either  in  money  or  Lil  c, 
besides  the  usual  imposts  on  the  land  and  stock  die  ceo- 
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gubstanttal  soup,  made  of  puUe,  cauliflowers,  or  herbs,  is  a 
national  dish,  as  in  Italy ;  and  maccaroni,  fideli,  and  paste  of 
various  sorts  are  manufactured  at  Cagliari  and  otherplaces* 
and  are  in  much  request. 

The  Sards  are  no  great  pedestrians :  the  only  mode  of 
travelling  for  both  sexes  is  on  horseback.  There  are  few 
coaches,  and  those  only  in  the  larse  towns,  and  the  country 
people  regard  them  as  articles  or  effeminate  luxury.  Till 
lately  there  were  no  carriage-roads  in  the  island,  but  by  a 
royal  decree  of  1822,  a  high  road  of  125  miles  in  length  was 
ordered  to  be  cut  from  Cagliari  to  Sassari  through  the  length 
of  the  island,  passing  by  Oristano,  and  keeping  as  much  as 
possible  along  the  western  plains.  It  was  however  neces- 
sary to  pass  the  ridge  of  Menomeni,  which  runs  across 
the  middle  of  the  island,  as  well  an  the  hills  south-east  of 
Sassari,  where  a  fine  zigzag  road,  called  *  Scala  di  Giocche,' 
has  been  cut  down  the  face  of  an  abrupt  declivity  600  feet 
high.  The  whole  of  the  road  is  now  finished,  as  well  as 
branch  roads  to  the  most  important  towns  in  the  interior. 
The  eastern  highlands  however  still  remain  difficult  of 
access. 

Field  sports,  such  as  hunting  the  boar,  stag,  or  mouf- 
flon, as  well  as  sporting  for  birds,  are  favourite  amusements 
with  the  Sards.  Their  religious  festivities  and  processions, 
to  which  they  are  much  attached,  afford  them  also  periodical 
seasons  for  rejoicing :  they  are  attended  with  great  pomp, 
and  generally  end  in  a  feast.  Weddings  are  celebrated  with 
much  ceremony  and  rejoicing.  Captain  Smyth  observed 
traces  of  many  customs  which  the  Sards  have  in  common 
with  the  modern  Greeks,  in  their  dances,  music,  arms, 
dresses,  marriage  ceremonies,  and  superstitions.  Some  of 
these  peculiarities  seem  to  be  derived  from  the  Romans, 
such  as  a  belief  in  badorjirood  omens,  the  evil  eye,  a  dislike 
to  mention  death,  and  the  bowlings  of  the  'accabadore/  a 
kind  of  prseficn,  who  are  hired  for  mourning.  The  '  aoca- 
badora'  in  the  mountainous  districts  of  Barbargia  and 
others  used  to  perform  another  office,  which  was  to  throttle 
or  suffocate  dying  persons  in  hopeless  cases,  in  order  to 
shorten  the  agony;  hence  the  name,  which  means  a 
*  finisher,'  but  Uie  practice  was  abolished  in  the  last  century 
throuj^h  the  remonstrances  and  exertions  of  a  missionary 
called  Padre  Vaasello.  A  belief  in  witchcraft  and  dasmoniacal 
possession  is  still  prevalent,  and  exorcisms  are  resorted  to  as 
a  cure  in  the  latter  case. 

The  laws  in  force  consist  of— 1,  'La Carta  deLogu,'  which 
is  a  code  written  in  the  Sardinian  dialect,  consisting  of  198 
chapters,  which  was  published  in  1395,  by  Eleanor '  Giudi- 
cessa,*  or  ruler  of  Arborea  and  of  the  greater  part  of  the  island. 
This  charter  or  code,  though  tinctured  with  the  barbarity  of 
the  times,  is  remarkable  for  its  equity  and  wisdom,  and  being 
well  adapted  to  the  habits  and  opinions  of  the  Sards,  has 
bi>en  adopted  all  ox'er  the  island ;  it  remains  in  force,  with 
few  modifications,  to  the  present  day.  9,  the  Royal  Prag- 
matics, a  body  of  laws  written  m  Spanish,  and  consisting  of 
A I  chapters,  which  was  promulgated  by  Philip  IV.  of  Spain, 
in  )f)J;l.  To  it  has  been  added  a  commentar>',  by  D.  Fran- 
ciatHt  do  Vico,  regent  of  the  supreme  council  of  Aregon.  3, 
('ii|)ituli  di  Corte.  Those  are  memorials  and  petitions  laid 
hi«foro  the  kings  of  Spain  by  the  national  stamenti,  with 
the  answers  and  diM^iHions  of  the  sovereiirn.  To  tliese  also 
hiu  hww  joined  a  romroontary,  by  D.  Giovanni  Dexart,  a 
Niirditiian  jurivt.  4.  The  royal  edicts,  and  the  *  Pregoni,*  or 
onlinnnres  of  the  viceroys  since  the  island  has  been  under 
the  dominion  of  the  house  of  Sa\*oy.  5,  The  new  civil  code, 
puhlinhod  in  IH:io,  by  the  late  king  Charles  Felix.  {Calen- 
(hno  Simid,  18.11.) 

Tins  mMliiplinty  of  laws,  upon  which  numerous  forms 
have  htHMi  giaAmli  fends  to  embarrass  the  course  of  justice, 
Hiitl  givos  rise  to  much  litigation  and  delay.    The  country 
iiilgi*!!  are  very  )H>or»  and  venality  is  of  common  occurrence. 
It>«i«les  this,  should  a  local  mugistrate  prove  more  than 
tiHually  active  in  his  olllce,  he  is  sure  to  rouse  the  vengeance 
uf  uiiiio  of  the  pltrlic^  and  Sardinian  revenge  res^pects  no 
iMunniu,  nuliher  tnAginlrates  nor  priests.    The  effect  of  the 
wImiIu  •yntoni,  e»peomlly  in  the  remote  districts,  is  a  fearful 
liisni'iirily  of  pttrson  and  property.    The  superior  courts 
«irhki*h  sit  In  the  towns  have  a  better  character  for  impar- 
tiality, hut  the  prormliiro  is  very  imperfect.    In  criminal 
naaits  thvjuiigfis  in  their  interrogatories  follow  the  old  prac- 
lh>H  (*rtit<liicinK  the  acrustMl  to  criminate  himself,  by  brow- 
and  etiduuvouriiig  to  entrap  him  by  insidious  ques- 
lullwid  ktiown  in  Italy  by  the  name  of  *interroga- 
{UAlivu  *    Torture  has  been  abolished  in  Sardinia^ 
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and  the  horrid  tree  for  mangling  and  disloeaUog  limbs, 
which  stood  on  one  of  the  bastions  of  Cagliari,  was  pu'.^i 
down  in  1821.  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  people.  Cul 
prits  are  still  sometimes  flogged  through  the  street*  upon  ^r 
ass  previous  to  execution.  Common  criminals  sentenced  i 
death  are  hanged,  but  nobles  and  lawyers  are  bebesdr': 
Nobles  accused  of  capita]  crimes  are  tried  by  a  jury  of  »e\  en 
peers. 

The  law  is  the  chief  profession  for  young  men  of  respc  -*• 
able  connections,  as  the  whole  regular  force  raieed  in  tti'^ 
island  consists  of  only  one  regiment,  which  is  usual!>   .- 
Piedmont.   The  liberal  arts  afford  no  employment*  and  tj  a  • «. 
and  commerce  are  considered  ignoble.    The  highest  lt«,» 
rank  is  that  of  a  member  of  the  'Supremo  ReafCunst^' 
for  the  affairs  of  Sardinia,  which  consists  of  seven  memlt  -%, 
and  sits  at  Turin.  It  is  a  supreme  court,  and  decides  fioa  y 
upon  all  important  matters,  appeals,  &c.    It  also  examii«^-« 
the  projects  of  law  for  the  island,  proposed  by  the  kir«^ » 
ministers.    The  high  court,  called  Reale  Udienza*  sits  s' 
Cagliari,  and  is  divided  into  two  sections,  one  for  cin)  an : 
the  other  for  criminal  cases.    It  is  also  a  kind  of  council    * 
state  for  the  viceroy,  and  it  proposes  to  the  king  candid&:^^ 
to  fill  up  the  vacant  bishoprics  and  the  judicial  and  juri- 
dical offices.    A  numerous  train  of  fiscal  advocates,  ^  ' 
tors,  advocates  for  the  poor,  assessors,  secretaries,  and  »-> 
taries  is  attached  to  the  court    The  Magistrato  delta  Rrs.' 
Governazione  is  a  high  court,  which  sits  at  Sassari  for  c  -  x 
and  criminal  matters  relating  to  the  northern  part  of  i..* 
island.    There  is  an  appeal  from  it  to  the  Real  Uonsij:h  j  t  \ 
Turin.    In  every  town  or  considerable  district  of  the  t^Uh 
there  is  a  magistrate  called  Vicar,  in  some  places  Pode»-I 
Consul  in  others,  who,  with  an  assessor  and  secretary,  jud^f- » 
in  the  first  instance  for  the  town  and  surrounding  terr.!.:* 
The  prefects  in  each  of  the  eleven  provinces  are  also  ju'J.;c« 
in  civil  matters.    There  is  a  commercial  court  at  Csgi  ■' 
called  *  Consolato,'  which  decides  all  commercial  auiiA.  t.* 
sides  which  the  '  Regie  (^apitania'  constitutes  a  sort  of  A  .- 
miralty  court  for  the  island.    A  court  called  'Tnbuti^ 
delle  Contensioni,'  decides  questions  which  ari«e  betweeii 
ecclesiastical  and  lav  powers;  it  C4}nsists  of  a  jud^  ct».  ^ 
'Caooelliere  Regie  Apostolico,'  who  is  a  clerical  dignit . 
and  a  secretary.    This  court  was  established  in  the  i.i*»> 
part  of  the  1 4th  century,  in  consequence  of  serious  differer .  *  - 
oetween  the  clergy  and  the  sovereign,  and  has  been  »:i!  • 
tioned  by  several  popes. 

Sardinia  is  free  from  the  burthen  of  the  conicnption,  w^.  - 
has  been  entailed  by  the  French  revolution   upon   n.* 
countries  of  continental  Europe.     It  furnishes  by  voiun*^  > 
enlistment  one  regiment  to  the  royal  army,  boudes  « 1 
it  has  its  militia,  an  irregular  force  of  about  6UO0  car4.'> 
and  1 200  infantry,  the  officers  of  which  wear  a  uniform,  u  > 
receive  no  pay.    The  privates  have  no  distinguishing  drv-k^. 
except  a  cockade  which  they  wear  on  particular  occas:  tr* 
they  are  armed  with  a  long  gun,  a  knife,  and  a  cutlass,  s?. 
are  expected  to  patrole  the  country  to  arrest  malef^cio'^ 
to  repair  to  any  point  which  might  be  invaded  by  an  er.c^' 
and  to  assist  the  Board  of  Health  in  preserving  the  c. .  -  « 
from  contagion.    Besides  these  there  is  a  kind  of  ycoms..- 
called  *BaraucelU,*  an   armed    association   for    proUc:    ; 
property,  especially  in  the  lowlands,  against  robbera.    K  w  • 
village  has  its  party,  under  a  captain  annuallv  aeloeted  f. 
among  the  mo&t  respectable  inhabitants,  and  be  chooMr»  -  " 
men.    They  maintain  a  strict  watch  during  the  nighu  f 
a  certain  hour  in  the  evening,  which  varies  according  to  *. 
season,  and  is  made  known  to  the  inhabitants  by  the  t<*^ 
of  a  bell,  after  which  no  one  is  allowed  to  be  out  of  door^  - 
the  tolling  of  the  morning  bell.    The  barancelli  are  obi  j    : 
to  make  restitution  tor  all  thefts.    To  become  a  barmr..  ,• 
a  man  must  have  property  to  a  certain  amount*  and  be  «v 
known  for  his  integrity.  Duringtheyearofhiaserrtoe.and : 
following  year  also,  he  is  exempt  from  royal  andbarooial  »< 
vice,  and  has  the  right  of  bearing  arms.    The  remuncra     * 
of  the  barancelli  arises  from  every  landholder  p«>inr  •' 
annual  sum,  the  aggresate  amount  of  which, after  dcdu.v    « 
the  losses  which  may  have  occurred,  is  divided  atnoni;  . 
men  at  the  end  of  the  year.  In  the  year  1819,  Count  £  .. 
the  viceroy,  disliking  so  many  armed  men  about  the  count  - 
wished  to  abolish  the  barancelli,  and  supply  their  place  «  ' 
regular  cavalry  from  Piedmont,  called  Royal  Garabic«-'  >. 
like  the  French  gendarmes,  but  as  thev  proved  rneff  r  •  - 
for  want  of  local  knowledge,  and  the  deadly  hatrvd  of 
peasantry  against  them,  the  king  was  obliged  to  reeuut- :  • 
baran6eUi  under  the  name  of '  Caceiatori  I^vinctali.'  Tb<  * 
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Strabo  (p.  225)  says  that  the  colonuU  of  lolatu  iDbabited 
the  island  jointly  with  the  barbarians,  who  were  Tyrrheni. 
From  an  inscription  found  at  Stampaoe,  it  appears  that 
Caralis  or  Cagliari  assumed  at  one  time  the  name  of  'Civitas 
lolsD.*  The  island  became  well  known  to  the  Greeks,  and 
Herodotus  (v.  106)  mentions  that  Histseus  of  Miletus  pro- 
mised to  Darius  the  son  of  Hystaspes  that  'he  would  render 
the  great  island  of  Sardo  (Sardinia)  tributary  to  his  power. 
According  to  Pliny.  Timseus  called  the  island  Sandaliotis, 
from  its  resemblance  to  a  sandal :  it  was  also  called  Ichnusa 
by  the  Greeks,  from  its  likeness  to  the  print  of  a  foot. 

Nura,  afterwards  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  the  island, 
is  particularly  noticed  in  th^  Roman  period  on  account 
of  the  inhabitants  having  accused  the  prtetor  8caurus 
of  malversation,  on  which  occasion  Scaurus  was  de- 
fended by  Cicero.  But  the  ante>Roman  origin  of  Nura 
is  proved  by  one  of  those  singular  structures  called  Nu- 
raggi,  which  is  a  large  cone,  constructed  of  coarse  blocks 
without  mortar,  and  Hanked  by  four  small  ones,  upon 
which  rests  the  foundation  of  a  Roman  aqueduct  that 
supplied  Nura  with  water.  There  are  also  at  Nura  other 
Roman  remains,  such  as  a  small  theatre,  baths,  &c.,  all  very 
much  defaced,  Nura  is  said  to  have  been  destroyed  in  the 
wars  of  the  Vandals.  The  Nuraggi  are  attributed  by  some 
to  Iberian  colonists  and  their  leader  Norax.  They  are  a  kind 
of  tower  in  the  form  of  a  truncated  cone,  constructed  of 
large  blocks  of  stone,  lava,  porphyry,  or  freestone,  without 
cement,  and  forming  two  concentric  walls,  between  which 
are  stairs  leading  to  the  summit  The  inner  part  has 
generally  two  vaulted  rooms,  one  above  the  other.  The 
entrance  at  the  base  is  very  low,  and  leads  through  both 
walls  to  the  lower  chamber.  The  stairs  give  access  to  the 
upper  chamber.  The  Nuraggi  are  of  two  sorts;  the  most 
common,  and  probably  the  most  antient,  bear  no  marks  of 
the  chisel,  and  are  constructed  of  massive  blocks,  with  irre- 
gular faces,  and  smaller  stones  in  the  interstices.  The  ex- 
terior materials  of  the  others  are  evidently  worked  by  tools ; 
and  though  the  stones  are  not  exactly  square,  they  are  placed 
in  horizontal  layers,  and  gradually  diminish  in  size  towards 
the  summit.  The  Nuraggi  stand  generally  on  the  summit  of 
hills  commanding  a  view  of  the  plains.  Some  rest  upon  a 
solid  and  spacious  substructure  or  platform  walled  round 
in  the  same  manner,  and  in  which  are  constructed  hidden 
chambers,  which  communicate  with  the  central  one  by  a 
covered  gallery.  Captain  Smyth  gives  the  plan  and  section 
of  one  of  these,  which  is  in  the  plain  of  Giavesu  near  Bonorva. 
It  is  about  40  feet  high,  including  the  substructure,  and 
the  cone  is  about  40  feet  in  diameter  where  it  rises  above 
the  substructure. '  One  of  the  loftiest  Nuraggi  is  between 
Samagheu  and  Fordungianus,  in  the  district  of  Busachi, 
east  of  Oristano :  it  is  nearly  60  feet  high,. and  is  called  by 
the  natives  *  Su  Nuraggi  longu.*  Nuraggi  are  scattered 
all  over  Sardinia,  to  the  number  of  several  hundred,  and  are 
seen  in  every  state,  some  nearly  perfect,  others  a  heap  of 
rubbish.  They  are  very  numerous  in  the  district  of  Sulcis, 
or  the  south-west  part  of  the  island,  and  also  in  the  hilly 
region  of  Le  Marghine,  north  of  Oristano.  There  are  also 
fine  specimens  of  them  in  the  Campo  d'  Ozieri,  and  at  Isili 
and  Genniuri  in  the  Campidano.  The  original  purpose  of 
these  buildings  was  probably  for  watch  and  defence,  though 
in  afler-ages  some  of  them  may  have  been  used  as  monu- 
ments for  the  dead,  fragments  of  Roman  terracotta  and  coins 
of  the  Empire  having  been  found  in  them ;  neither  literal 
nor  symbolical  characters  are  discovered  in  these  singular 
structures. 

The  first  Carthaginian  expedition  to  Sardinia,  of  which 
the  epoch  however  is  not  ascertained,  was  led  by  Ma- 
chaeus,  or  Malchua,  or  Melech,  who  landed  on  the  is- 
land, but  was  defeated  by  the  natives,  for  which  he  was 
banished  on  his  return  to  Carthage.  Sonie  time  after, 
about  490  B.C.,  Hasdrubal  and  Hamilcar,  sons  of  Mago,  led 
another  expedition  to  Sardinia,  which  gained  a  footing  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  island,  and  built  or  colonized  Ca- 
ralis and  Sulcis.  Hasdrubal  however  lost  his  life  in  fighting 
against  the  natives,  who  appear  to  have  struggled  bravely 
against  the  invaders. 

We  have  no  account  of  the  wan  of  the  Carthaginians  in 
Sardinia,  but  it  appears  that  they  never  reduced  it  entirely, 
as  the  natives  took  refuge  in  the  mountains,  over  ready  to 
rise  at  any  favourable  opportunity.  The  lower  country  how- 
ever was  permanently  in  possession  of  the  Carthaginians 
uptil  the  first  Punic  war.  Sulcis  was  one  of  their  chief 
^loniei,  but  the  lita  of  that  onoe  wealthy  town  ia  now  a 


subject  of  controversy,  some  placing  it  on  the  toutbcmevt^t, 
where  a  district  still  retains  the  name;  whilst  others.  n.\t\ 
more  plausibility,  place  it  in  the  small  island  opposite, 
called  S.  Antioco,  north  of  the  town  of  that  name.  »Vf  f 
considerable  remains  of  walls,  of  a  moat,  and  an  ex  ten  »r  t 
necropolis  are  seen,  and  where,  in  1819,  an  inscription  «  .* 
found,  in  which  Sulcis  is  styled  a  Roman  rounieimum.  ar.! 
the  name  of  the  chief  magistrate,  L.  Com.  Harceilas,  ts  iv 
corded.  In  the  same  neighbourhood,  in  1820.  part  of  a 
brass  armour  was  discovered,  which  is  now  in  tlie  mu^'Hs 


of  S.  Pietro  an  amphora  full  of  Carthaginian  braas  coin*  « .. 
found  by  a  farmer  in  ploughing  the  ground,  white  Capta  -. 
Smyth  was  at  anchor  near  the  spot. 

During  the  first  Puni?  war  the  Romans  attacked  and  i* 
feated  the  Carthaginian  fleet  at  Olbta.  where  Hanno.  t  - 
commander,  fell ;  and  again  they  gained  another  nmral  1 1-- 
tory  over  the  Carthaginians  at  Caralis,  but  they  do  n- 1 
seem  to  have  got  a  permanent  footing  on  the  tslaiMl*  wh.  -^ 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  war  still  belonged  to  Garthaf:^ 
But  the  mercenary  troops  that  garrisoned  the  island,  foU<'»- 
ing  the  example  of  those  at  Carthage,  revolted,  and  kilhr.; 
their  commander  Bostar  and  the  other  Cartbaginiani^  tc   i 
possession  of  the  principal  strongholds,  and  eommitied  9l 
kinds  of  depredations  on  the  natives,  who  roes  in  arms,  s'  . 
at  last  drove  them  away.    The  mercenaries   repaireu  t. 
Italy,  where  they  were  countenanced  by  the  Romatts.  ca^t : 
for  a  pretence  to  seize  upon  that  fine  island.    Taking  &-:- 
vantage  of  the  condition.of  their  rivals,  who  weva  just  -»• 
leased  from  the  horrors  of  the  war  of  the  mereenaries,  lU 
Romans  threatened  Carthage  with  a  new  war  onleas  Si.  • 
dinia  were  formally  made  over  to  them.  The  Cartha^xo'i:  - 
were  obliged  to  comply,  besides  paying  the  expenses  of  ;.- 
Roman  armament.    The  Romans,  under  T.  Manlius  T* . 
quatus  and  M.  P.  Matho,  met  with  considenble  resivts*.-. 
from  the  Sards,  but  they  succeeded  in  subjugating  tbepr- 
clpal  part  of  the  island,  which  was  incorporated,  with  Cor^  r . 
into  a  Roman  province,  under  a  prsBtor,  about  B.c.  S2S. 

After  the  breaking  out  of  the  second  Punic  war,  the  Sat ' 
weary  of  their  Roman  masters,  applied  to  Cartliaee  i 
assistance.  The  Roman  garrisons  were  in  a  weak  state,  a   '. 
the  pre  tor  Q.  M.  Scevola  was  ill  from  the  climate.    1 1  ■ 
senate  sent  T.  M.  Torquatus  with  reinforceoaents  to  8    - 
dinia,  where  he  found  the  natives  of  the  central  part  m  op 
insurrection,  under  a  chief  called  Arsieorus,  who  was  fc>- 
after  joined  by  a  Punic  (brce.    A  general  battle  took  p:. 
near  Caralis,  in  which  the  Sards  and  Carthacimans  «c 
utterly  defeated,  and  Comus.  the  stronghold  of  the  in%. 
gents,  surrendered  to  the  Romans.     (Liy.,  23,  c  40.  6; 
After  this  Sardinia  remained  quite  during  the  rest  of  i.-i 
Punic  war. 

About  178  B.C.,  Sardinia,  being  in  a  state  of  open  ic«. 
rection,  was  made  a  consular  province,  and  T.  Seapron*.  i 
Gracchus  was  sent  to  it  with  an  additional  Ibree  of  t*- 
legions  and  12.000  Latin  confederate  troops.  Semproniut  • . 
feated  the  Ilienses,  thesuppose^l  descendants  of  some  Tr  • 
emigrants,  and  the  Balari,  another  fierce  tnbe,  believe .  * 
be  the  descendants  of  Iberian  colonists^  who  lived  in  :  > . 
eastern  highlands.    All  the  people  of  Sardinia  relonicc  - 
the  allegiance  of  Rome,  ana  a  double  tribute  was  imp*- 
upon  them.  The  number  of  prisoners  brought  to  Rome. « 
there  sold  in  the  market  as  slaves,  gave  rise  to  the  pto%r  . 
*  Sardi  venales,*  which,  from  its  double  meaning,  was  af  •  r 
wards  construed  into  a  term  of  reproach.    It  was  stated  Li' 
80,000  Sards  had  either  fallen  or  been  made  prisoners. 

Caius  Gracchus,  the  son  of  Sempronius,  being  quse&ta- 
Sardinia,  the  Barbaricini,  or  mountaineers  of  the  di<^tr 
still  called  Barbargia,  revolted  again,  and  another  exf« 
tion  was  sent  from  Rome  to  subdue  them,  on  which  <«^-r 
sion  bloodhounds  were  employed.    Gracchus  was  aor«.^ 
by  his  enemies  at  Rome  of  courting  undue  popularity  v . 
the  Sards  to  the  detrimentof  his  own  country.    He  repi.r  . 
to  Rome,  and  eloquently  defended  himself  from  the  char., 
stating  that  it  was  tru^'  he  had  neither  exacted  forced  ^  . 
nor  torn  women  from  the  arms  of  their  husbands,  nor  htoliz  ^ 
away  vases  full  of  money  after  emptying  the  wine  oi  t 
them,  as  many  other  Roman  officers  had  done:  but  ilui  ' 
had  gone  to  Sardinia  with  a  full  purse  snd  had  re;urr.«- 
with  an  empty  one.'    His  vindication  so  pleased  tbe  pco/ 
of  Rome,  that  they  elected  him  tribnne. 

During  the  great  eivil  wan  Sardinia  shaxed  the  calam.- 
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forces  then  besieged  Iglesias,  and  after  several  months*  resis- 
tance the  Pisan  garrison  capitulated  through  famine.  The  In- 
fante then  proceeded  to  blockade  Caj^Uah  by  ^ea  and  land.  A 
Pisan  fleet  of  fifty-two  galleys  arrived  in  the  gulf  in  the  spring 
of  1324,  and  landed  a  body  of  troops,  which  were  joined  by 
some  of  the  natives,  but  being;  defeated  by  the  Aragonese, 
a  treaty  was  concluded  by  which  Sardinia  was  given  up  by 
the  republic  to  the  crown  of  Aragon,  on  condition  that  the 
Pisan  mhabitants  and  their  property  should  be  respected,  and 
that  the  castle  and  suburbs  of  Cagliari,  with  the  port,  and  the 
adjoining  lakes  should  remain  in  possession  of  Pisa,  on  pay- 
ment of  an  annual  tribute  as  a  sign  of  homage  to  the  king 
of  Aragon.  This  arian^eaient  did  not  last  long;  mutual  re- 
criminations took  place  between  the  parties,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  the  Pisan  squadron  beinq;  entirely  defeaied'by  the 
Aragonese  in  the  Bay  of  Cagliari,  the  town  was  evacuated,  and 
Sardinia  was  entirely  lost  to  Pisa.  But  the  judges  were  no 
more  inclined  to  submit  to  their  new  masters  than  to  the 
Pisans,  and  being  assisted  by  the  Genoe>e  colonists  of  Caslel 
Sardo  and  Castel  Duria  they  blockaded  Sassari,  and  carried 
on  fur  many  years  a  destructive  warfare  against  the  Arago- 
nese. At  last  Peter  th»Ceiemonious,  king  of  Aragon,  landed 
in  1334  with  a  strong  force  at  Porto  Conte,  and  having  tra- 
versed and  pacified  the  principal  part  of  the  island,  made 
his  public  entry  into  Cagliari,  where  in  April  of  the  follow- 
ing year,  with  a  view  of  checking  the  influence  of  the 
factious  chiefs,  he  convoked  a  general  parliament,  after  the 
model  of  the  Cortes  of  Spain,  consisting  of  prelates,  peers, 
and  commons,  which  was  called  *  Stamenti,'  or  Estates.  He 
thus  laid  the  foundation  of  a  representative  government  in 
Sardinia,  which,  although  on  a  contracted  basis,  has  been 
the  means  of  saving  the  island  from  military  despotism,  and 
still  subsists  at  the  present  day.  Neither  Mariano,  judge 
of  Arborea,  nor  Doria«  the  head  of  the  Genoese  faction,  at- 
tended the  congress;  and  after  Peter  had  returned  to  Spain, 
Mariano  intrigued  with  pope  Urban  V.  to  obtain  the  inves- 
titure of  the  island  for  himself.  His  death  in  the  plague  of 
1376  prevented  his  succeeding  in  his  projects,  and  his  son 
Hugo,  who  was  as  ambitious  as  his  father,  was  murdered  by 
his  own  subjects  at  Oristano  in  1383.  Brancaleone  Doria, 
who  had  married  Eleanor,  daughter  of  Mariano,  offered  his 
services  to  the  king  of  Aragun  to  bring  the  whole  of  Sar- 
dinia into  subjection ;  but  his  wife,  who  was  equally  as  am- 
bitious as  her  father  and  brother  had  been,  put  herself  at 
the  head  of  a  strong  party  of  natives,  who  named  her  son 
judge  of  Arborea.  Brancaleone,  who  had  gone  to  Spain, 
was  detained  there  as  a  hostage,  and  after  fruitless  negoci- 
ations,  Eleanor  took  the  field,  being  joined  by  the  people  of 
Gallura,  and  drove  the  Arau;onese  from  almost  the  whole 
northern  division  of  the  island.  She  ruled  for  several  years 
by  the  name  of  *  Giudicessa,'  but  in  fact  as  queen  of  Sardinia, 
and  she  compiled  for  her  subjects  the  'Carta  de  Logu,'  or 
code  of  laws  already  noticed.  This  remarkable  woman  died 
of  the  plague  in  1403,  and  her  only  son  dying  in  1407,  with- 
out issue,  the  Sards  invited  over  the  viscount  of  Narbonne, 
husband  of  Beatrice,  Eleanor's  sister.  But  the  viscount 
found  an  opponent  in  Brancaleone  Doria,  who  afier  his 
wife's  death  had  taken  possession  of  Arborea,  and  was  sup- 
ported by  the  Genoese  in  the  north.  Martin,  king  of  Sicily, 
son  of  Martin  of  Aragon,  being  then  in  Spain,  urged  his 
father  to  prepare  an  expedition  for  the  recovery  of  Sardinia. 
The  nobility  of  Catalonia,  Valencia,  and  Aragon  were  sum- 
moned for  the  purpose,  and  the  armament,  headed  by  the 
younger  Martin,  sailed  from  Barcelona  in  the  spring  of 
1489.  Having  landed  and  entered  Cagliari,  he  issued 
from  thence  with  80U0  foot  and  3000  horse  againi^t  the  forces 
of  both  Doria  and  the  Viscount,  who  had  united  against 
him.  A  battle  took  place  at  S.  Luri,  in  June,  1409,  in 
which  the  Aragonese  obtained  a  complete  victory,  Doria  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  the  Viscount  Ued  precipitately.  Martin 
however  died  shortly  after  of  the  malaria  fever,  and  the 
Viscount  continued  to  carry  on  the  war.  At  last  Alfonso 
V.  of  Aragon  obtained  the  formal  cession  of  the  province  of 
Arborea.  in  1428,  by  paying  100,000  gold  florins  to  the  heir 
of  the  late  viscount  of  Narbonne,  and  the  whole  island  be- 
came subject  to  the  crown  of  Aragon.  In  1492  Ferdinand 
the  Catholic  established  the  Inquisition  in  Sardinia,  and 
ordered  the  expulsion  of  all  Jews  who  refused  to  be  bap- 
tised, and  their  synagogues  to  be  converted  into  churches. 
From  that  time  tlie  Jews  have  not  been  tolerated  in  Sar- 
dinia. 

By  the  union  of  the  crowns  of  Aragon  and  Castile.  Sar- 
dinia became  an  appendage  of  the  vast  Spanish  monarchy. 


and  was  ruled  for  two  centuries  by  triennial  viceroys  rent 
from  Spain,  under  whoi>e  administration  the  country  %u\  k 
into  decay,  like  Sicily,  Naples,  and  the  rest  of  the  Spari.-*. 
dependencies.     In  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succeMion  u.t 
mountaineers  of  Gallura  having  declared  ihemM;Ke^    !  •: 
Charles  of  Austria,  an  English  fleet  under  Sir  John  Lci^- 
appeared  before  Cagliari,  and  the  viceroy  capitulateii,  a.  : 
the    island  acknowledged  Charles;    but   by  the   peace  v.f 
Utrecht,  in  17 13,  Charles  having  resigned  hib claims  to  S(  a  ' . 
Sardinia  was  given  to  him  as  emperor.     In  1717  Albv 
the  minister  of  Philip  V.,  sent  a  large  force  in  the  uni* 
peace,  under  the  Maiquis  de  Lede,  which  look  pos^^e^-. 
of  Suidinia  in  luss  than  two  months.    [Albero.ni.J     B\  '  .. 
treaty  of  London  of  1720,  Philip  waj*  obliged  lo  rotoir  >  • 
dinia,  which  was  finally  given  to  Victor  Aniadeiis,  dukf   •  ' 
Savoy,  who  then  assumed  the  kingly  tiile.     Fmra  that  t.-  ^ 
the  history  of  Sardinia  becomes  clo&ely  connecied  w  iiii  i. 
of  the  house  of  Savoy.     [Sardinian  St.\tes]     UnK'r  t   . 
government  of  that  dynasiy   Sardinia   has  matei>ali%     ... 
proved.     King  Charles  Emmanuel  III.,  in  particular.  : 
been  a  great  benefactor  to  Sardinia.     Overgrown  abus»« 
the  local  administration  were  corrected,  a  better  pid.>  l   « . 
formed,  the  national  laws  were  confirmed,  educaituii  v. 
encouraged,  Monti  Frumeniarii  were  founded  fur  the  a^^  -: 
aiice  of  small  farmers,  commercial  tribunals  were  «»lubir^. 
as  well  as  the  post  ofhce,  the  Board  of  Health,  and  Qiiivt  *  • 
stitutions  of  civilised  states. 

In  December,    1792,   the  National  Convention,  ^^^.  . 
declared  war  in  the  name  of  the  French  Republic  aj-. 
the  king  of  Sardinia,  sent  a  lage  fleet  under  Admiial  T 
guet  to  attack  the  island.    The  Sards  however  had  ii 
some  preparations  for  resistance,  and  the  French,  on  ai  o. 
ing   before  Cagliari,    in   Jaruary,   1793,  met    with   a    !    ' 
reception  from  the  forts  and  batteries,  whose  fire  ^u- 
damuged  their  ships.     They  landed  5000  men  near  Qu  ^ 
but  were  repulsed  by  the  natives,  who  are  general  1)  . 
maiksmen  and   accustomed   to   the  use   of  fire-arm)»      A 
storm  which  arobc  completed  the  discomfiture  of  U:c  -\- 
pediiion,  by  the  loss  of  a  lineof-battle  ship   and   m>\ • . 
smaller  ones.     The  Fiench  admiral,   after   u^eles^U    I- 
barding  the  town  for  several  days,  rcirobarked  the  s^m  ■•  • 
and   sailed  away,  leaving  several  hundred  men  kiliiti 
prisoners. 

The  king  of  Sardinia,  pleased  with  his  insular  ^x.hy  - ' 
invited   them  to  ask  for  anything  that  they  might  i. 
useful  for  the  ialand.     The  Sards  demanded,  1,  the  <    . 
cation  of  the  stainenti ;  2,  the  confirmation  of  their  I    •• 
customs,  and  piivileges;  3,  that  all   offices  in  ilie   t>    : 
except  that  of  viceroy,  should  be  held  by  native»;   i. 
establishment  of  a  council  to  advise  the  viceroy  ;  6,  pt-;:..  • 
sion  to  send  a  minister  to  reside  at  Turin  and  watch    • 
their  in1ere:>ts.    The  Piedinontese  ministers  hunev^r  •  • 
suaded  the  king  from  lisienin^^  to  the  petition;  kaiua 
continued  to  be  filled  with  Piedmontete.  and  the  conM:ii<  • ' 
was  that  insurrections  broke  out  in  1794  and  179a.  a:i<   • 
commander-in  chief  and  the  iutendant-g«;neral    were  L 
by  the  people  of  Cagliari.     By  the  mediation  however  vi  : 
archbi>hop  of  Cagliari  and  of  the  pope,  a  general  o(  * 
amnesty  was  proclaimed  in  1796,  and  some  of  the  dm  ^ 
of  the  islanders  were  granted.  .  When  King  Charles   h. 
manuel  IV.  was  driven  away  by  the  French  fruni  hi»  c  : 
nental  slates,  the  Stainenti  of  Sardinia  sent  a  deputa:. 
him  at  Leghorn  lo  assure  him  of  the  entire  devoduii  i 
people.  The  king  and  his  family  landed  at  Cagliai  i,  ui  M  j 
1799,  where  they  where  received  with  cnihubiu>ui.     \ 
king  however  returned  soon  afier  to  the  Continent,  u 
180*2  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  brother  Victor  £iuiua<  . 
who,  having  lost  all  hopes  of  recovering  his  contineniu. 
minions,  repaired  to  his  island  kingdom  in  FeLruan.  i  - 
Protected  from  external  attack  by  his  alliance  with  Ei.i . 
Victor  resided  in  Sardinia  till  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  in  .  ^ 
During  his  residence  at  Cagliari  he  paid  much  at  lent  u 
the  agriculture  of  the  island,  as  well  as  to  the  adcun:.* 
tion,  but  his  necuniary  means  were  very  limited.     Si  . 
was  liked,  although  the  expenses  attending  the  reM>!u 
of  a  court,  however  modest,  as  it  necessarily  was«  pu- 
heavily  upon  a  people  under  feudal  tenure.     Some  . 
disturbances  occurred  in  1807,  in  the  northern  |>ar(  of    . 
island,  the  people  of  which  have  alwa>s  been  more  v. >   « 
exciied  than  those  of  the  south.     On  this  occa^on  ih*- 
suriecion  assumed  something  of  the  character  of  a  ^^.i  • 
war,  the  peasantry  against  the  nobles^,  the  former  pieti  u 
to  be  zealous  for  the  predomiitance  of  the  king*a  auii.-.  4 
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on  the  Roman  and  canon  laws.  Xbe  penal  laws  were  very 
severe;  blasphemy  and  sacrilege  were  punished  by  the  gal- 
leys or  death ;  a  very  extensive  interpretation  was  given  to  the 
crime  of  high  treason,  which  was  punishable  in  most  cases  by 
death  and  confiscation ;  the  same  penalties  were  inflicted  on 
duellists;  domestic  theft  was  punished  in  most  cases  by 
death ;  the  body  of  a  suicide  was  hanged ;  usury  was  pun- 
ished by  confiscation ;  the  use  or  simple  possession  of  offen- 
nive  weapons  was  punishable  by  the  galleys ;  libels  were  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  judge,  who  could  inflict  even  the 
punishment  of  the  galleys  for  life,  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case.  Correctional  matters  were  left  entirely 
to  the  discretion  of  the  '  Tribunali  di  Prefettura.*  The 
method  of  proceeding  in  criminal  cases  is  the  same  as  it 
was  in  the  last  century  in  most  other  parts  of  continental 
Europe,  and  still  is  in  some,  that  is  to  say,  secret,  the  depo- 
sitions beins  taken  in  writing,  and  the  witnesses,  as  well  as 
the  accused,  being  examined  privately  by  the  instructing 
judge,  and  often  by  the  judge  di  mandamento,  or  local 
justice  of  the  district  where  the  offence  had  been  committed ; 
upon  which  the  fiscal  advocate,  or  kmg's  attorney,  draws  the 
act  of  accusation,  a  copy  of  which  is  given  to  the  accused, 
whose  counsel  replies  to  it  in  bis  defence.  One  of  the 
judges  delegated  for  the  purpose  examines  the  acts  of  the 
proceedings  for  and  against  the  accused,  and  makes  his 
report  to  the  court,  which,  after  examining  and  comparing 
the  conclusions  of  the  fiscal  advocate  with  those  of  the 
council  for  the  defence,  pronounces  its  sentence.  Neither 
the  accused  nor  the  witness  appears  before  the  court,  nor  is 
the  accused  confronted  with  the  witnesses  against  him, 
except  in  rare  cases. 

The  punishment  of  the  wheel,  which  was  in  use  in  1817, 
nas  been  abolished  since,  as  well  as  the  torture.  A 
new  code,  entitled  Codice  Albertino.  has  been  promul- 
gated very  lately  by  the  reigning  king  Carlo  Alberto,  but 
not  having  seen  it,  we  cannot  say  how  far  it  differs  from  the 
old  one. 

The  towns  a^d  other  communes  have  a  communal  council 
composed  of  notables  of  the  place,  at  the  head  of  which  is 
the  syndic,  who  is  appointed  by  the  king,  and  renewed  every 
two  years.  The  couucil  superintends  the  local  and  econo- 
mical administration  of  the  commune,  but  its  acts  are  sub- 
ject to  the  sanction  of  the  intendente  of  the  province.  The 
communes  vary  greatly  in  size,  and  especially  in  the  amount 
of  population,  from  200  inhabitants  to  120,000,  which  is  the 
population  of  that  of  Turin.  The  very  populous  communes, 
consisting  of  large  towns,  such  as  Turin,  Genoa,  Alessandria, 
&c.,  have  two  syndics. 

The  city  of  Turin  has  a  kind,  of  charter  with  peculiar 
and  extensive  privileges,  a  numerous  municipal  council 
called  Corpo  Decurionale  (council  of  civil  administration), 
and  a  Vicariate,  or  judicial  and  political  council,  which 
superintends  the  police  of  the  town;  a  Consiglio  degli 
Edili,  composed  of  architects  and  engineers,  to  superintend 
all  buildings,  works,  and  embellishments  of  the  capital,  and 
a  Segreteria,  or  finance  department,  the  city  of  Turin  being 
possessed  of  large  revenues  derived  from  the  octroi  and 
other  local  taxes,  besides  landed  property  and  manorial 
estates,  with  feudal  jurisdiction  over  several  villages.  It 
is  styled  in  public  documents,  Llllustrissima  Citta  di 
Torino.  Contessa  di  Grugliasco,  Signora  di  Beinasco.* 

The  government  in  the  Continental  states  of  the  house  of 
Saxoy  IB  an  absolute  monarchy,  the  king  being  the  sole 
source  of  law.  All  the  laws  emanate  from  him,  and  are 
promulgated  in  his  name.  He  can  abrogate  all  decisions 
and  sentences  even  of  judicial  bodies.  He  imposes  the 
taxes,  and  has  the  uncontrolled  administration  of  the  re- 
venue. He  or  his  delegates  in  his  name  appoint  to  all 
offices  civil,  military,  and  judicial.  This  form  of  pure 
monarchy  dates  from  the  reign  of  Duke  Emmanuel  Phili- 
bert.who,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  abolished  political  feu- 
dality, and  by  doing  away  with  the  military  services  of  the 
great  vassals,  and  substituting  a  payment  in  money,  formed 
a  stipendiary  regular  infantry,  and  created  the  militia  called 
provincial  battalions,  which  was  raised  from  every  province  in 
proportion  to  its  population,  and  being  exercised  once  every 
year,  and  receiving  one-third  of  the  regular  pay  in  time  of 
peace,  was  liable  to  be  called  out  in  time  of  war  to  join  the 
regular  forces.  This  system  continues  with  come  modifica- 
tions to  the  present  day  in  all  the  continental  states,  the 
army  being  recruited  yearly  by  means  of  a  conscription. 
S^ery  conscript,  unless  be  provides  a  substitute,  is  bound  to 
erve  eight  years  in  the  regular  army,  after  which  he  is  en- 


rolled for  eight  years  more  in  the  provincial  battalion  of  his 
respective  district    In  time  of  war  the  provincial  battalir  -  % 
are  called  into  active  service,  and  the  army  becomes  ihci  vi  j 
increased  to  100,000  men.  The  regular  regiment*  are  foiro 
into  brigades  of  two  regiments,  each  regiment  hanni^  tl..*-.- 
battalions;  the  battalion  consists  of  six  companies,  cacii  :> 
which  musters  176  rank  and  file.  There  are  ten  bnica<lc> 
infantry,  namely,  Guardi,  Regina,  Savoy,  Piemonte.  Ai^*  -. 
Cuneo,  Casale,  Pinerolo,  Savona,  and  Accjui.    The  ca\«..« 
consists  of  seven  regiments,  one  of  which  u  raised  by  vmI  *. 
tary  enlistment  in  the  island  of  Sardinia.    There  sro  t  ^  • 
regiments  of  artillery,  besides  the  train,  a  battalion  uf  »n.- 
pers  and  miners,  and  a  corps  of  engineers.    Tlie  cnr{>«  •  f 
carabineers,  a  numerous  and  most  effective  body  of  ca\  a!.  * 
consisting  of  picked  men,  is,  like  the  French  gendum  i*\ 
charged  with  the  police  of  the  country,  being  scrattercrl  . . 
stations  or  detachments  all  over  the  various  provinces    B"'  • 
men  and  officers  receive  much  higher  pay  than  the  line  i'  . 
are  handsomely  dressed  and  accoutred.    They  are  genera. .\ 
trusty  and  well-behaved  men,  above  temptation  or  bf  ibi*  ^ 
civil  to  travellers,  and  are  noted  fbr  their  devotedness  t^.)  •.:•'. 
monarchy,  of  which  they  gave  abundant  proofs  during  tl  • 
insurrectionary  movements  of  1821  and  1831. 

The  naval  force  consists  of  four  ships  of  war.  ft-  ' 
frigates,  two  corvettes,  and  t«'o  brigs  of  war,  carrying  tn  ...i 
526  guns,  and  manned  by  3450  men,  besides  1 1  compat.  '% 
of  cannoniers,  or  naval  artillerymen,  and  one  bat  tali  n  '  f 
marines.  The  stations  of  the  royal  navy  are  at  Ger  i. 
Villafranca,  and  in  the  island  of  Sardinia.  All  saiJury  wf 
merchant  vessels  and  craft  in  the  Continental  docmnio:-.* 
have  their  names  registered  in  their  respective  dt«lric is  bx  «: 
when  men  are  wanted  for  the  royal  navy,  each  diftnrt  :* 
obliged  to  furnish  its  quota.  The  same  system  prevaiU  in. 
France,  and  is  callefl  '  inscription  maritime;*  it  is  iii  Inct  a 
regularised  system  of  impi-ensment  under  another  name 
although  French  and  other  Continental  writers  are  apt  t> 
declaim  against  the  English  impressment,  which  the%  r 
tyrannical,  forgetting  their  own  much  more  oppre9«.r; 
conscription  of  landsmen,  and  their  *  inscription*  of  seafarc  ^ 
people. 

The  king*s  ministry  consists  of  a  secretary  of  state  f  - 
foreign  affairs,  a  secretary  of  war  and  marine,  a  seneti-i 
of  finances,  and  a  secretary  for  the  *  interno,'  or  home  depa:  * 
ment,  which  is  divided  into  the  following  offices  or  boai<.- 
— 1,  General   affairs,  king's  household,  ceremonials,   p.^i 
precedence;  2,  grace  and  justice;  3,  ecclesiastical  afr»tr<» 
Valdenses,  and  Jews;.  4,  communal  affairs,  public  w«>ri« 
waters, and  forests;  5,  board  of  trade  and  statistics,  srtentt-^ 
belles-lettres,  and  the  fine  arts:    6,  board  for  the  nffair^  .  f 
the  island  of  Sardinia;  7,  board  of  police.    There  are  r  -. 
a  grande  cancelleria,  or  board  for  receiving  and  examiti .  j 
memorials  to  the  king,  and  reporting  to  him  thereupon  ;  a 
intendant^  or  master  uf  the  royal  household,  with  many  sul  ^  - 
terns;  a  superintendant  of  the  private  domain  and  purse  t-" 
the  king;  and  a  private  secretary  of  his  majesty,  and  a  \cri 
numerous  household. 

The  public  revenue  of  the  Continental  states  is  sixty-r  -  - 
millions  of  Italian  livres  or  francs,  of  which  seventeen  m 
lions  are  derived  from  the  land-tax,  which  absorbs  one  »n' 
or  one-seventh  uf  the  annual  rent  of  the  land;    ihirt)  .». 
millions  proceed  from  the  gabelle,  or  customs  and  exc*' » 
the  rest  is  made  up  of  the  post-ofiice,  registry-duty,  m.:.  - 
poly  of  salt  and  tobacco,  and  other  sources.     The  (lI'  • 
debt  amounted  in  1834  to  eighty-seven  millions  of  ^uc*. 
(Serristori,  Siatistica  deW  Italia,) 

The  revenue  of  the  island  of  Sardinia  amounts  to  ab'*  ' 
2.750,000  francs,  derived  from  *  donaii%V  as  they  are  cal  -  ! 
voted  by  the  stameiiti,  and  by  indirect  taxes,  such  a»  r-  - 
toms,  salt,  tobacco,  and  gunpowder,  the  fisheries,  and  -»^ 
forage  and  royal  patrimony,  besides  a  small  subsid\  -. 
17,000  francs  paid  by  the  clergy. 

The    ecclesiastical    admi  nistration    of  tlie  Continen' . 
states  is  under  the  four  archbishops  of  Turin,  Chamb'  ' 
Genoa,  and  Vercelli,  and   twenty-six  bishopa,  of  M*  • 
rienne,  Tarantaise,  Annecy,  Aosta,  Susa,  Pinexvio,  Any  . 
Alba,  Afiti,  Cuneo,  Fossano,    Ivrea,    Mondovi,    Salur.-  . 
Alessandria,   Biella,  Casale.  Novara,  Vigevano^  Alber.^ 
Nizza,    Bobbio,    Sarzana,    Savona,   Tortona,   and    Vc" 
miglia.     The  number  of  parishes  is  3756,   that   of  <■   - 
legiate  churches,  besides  cathedrals,  is   74,   and   that 
clerical  seminaries  54.    In  1833  an  eoclesiastiea]  academe 
for  the  higher  theological  studies  was  institafed  at  Super..  \ 
near  Turin.    There  are  iii  all  the  Continental  states  C«. 
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Europe  durin(»  the  middle  ages.  The  origin  of  the  house 
of  Savoy  is  involved  in  the  greatest  obscurity.  Some 
genealogists  have  derived  it  from  Witikind,  the  Saxon  chief, 
vho  fought  against  Charlemagne ;  others  from  Adalbert, 
son  and  colleague  of  Berengarius  II.,  marquis  of  Irrea  and 
king  of  Italy.  The  first  historical  ancestor  of  the  house  of 
Savoy  is  Humbert,  called  the  *  while- handed,'  count  of 
Maurienne  and  great  vassal  of  Rudolf  III.,  the  last  king  of 
the  second  kingdom  of  Burgundy.  AVhen  Rudolf  died,  a.d. 
1032,  Conrad  the  Salic  king  of  the  Germans  and  emperor 
of  the  West,  who  had  married  Rudolf's  niece,  succeeded  to 
his  rich  inheritance.  He  found  a  willing  and  able  assistant 
in  the  count  of  Maurienne,  who,  commanding  the  passes  of 
the  Alps,  was  enabled  to  introduce  the  Italian  militia  of  the 
emperor  to  assist  in  reducing  the  other  refractory  Burgun- 
dian  vassals.  As  a  reward  for  these  services  Conrad  not 
only  confirmed  Humbert  in  his  extensive  fief  of  Maurienne, 
but  gave  him  military  jurisdiction  over  other  parts  of  Savoy, 
the  lower  Valais,  and  also  the  valley  of  Aosta,  on'the  Italian 
side  of  the  Alps,  which  was  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Bur- 
gundy. Count  Humbert  died  about  a.d.  1048,  and  was 
buried  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Jean  de  Maurienne.  His 
eldest  son  Amadous,  styled  I.,  succeeded  him,  but,  dying 
shortly  after,  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Oddo,  or  Otho, 
who,  by  his  marriage  with  Adelaide  of'Susa,  daughter  and 
heiress  of  Odelric  Magnifred.  or  Manfred,  count  of  Turin 
and  marquis  of  Italy,  extended  the  dominion  of  his  house  to 
the  banks  of  the  Po.  These  facts  have  been  established  by 
the  best  Pied montese  critics,  and  the  line  of  succession  from 
Amadous  I.  to  Oddo,  and  from  Oddo  to  his  son  Amadous 
II.,  is  adopted  in  the  official  genealogy  of  the  house  of  Savoy. 
(Cibrario,  Storia  delta  Mnnarchia  di  Savqja^  Turin,  1840.) 
Former  historians  had  confounded  Amadous  I.  with  Ama- 
dous II.,  and  had  left  out  Oddo  altogether.    [Amadbus  I.] 

The  Marquisate  or  March  of  Italy  embraced  the  valleys 
on  tlie  Italian  side  of  the  Cottian  Alps,  including  several 
counties,  of  which  that  of  Turin  was  the  principal.  The 
former  duchy  of  Turin,  which  in  the  time  of  the  Longo- 
burds  embraced  the  greater  part  of  the  actual  Piedmont, 
had  been  parcelled,  by  the  nolicy  of  the  Carlovingian  em- 
prors,  into  the  counties  of  Turin,  Auriate,  Bredolo,  Alba, 
Iscc*  After  the  Carlovingian  empire  became  dismembered 
hy  the  forced  abdication  of  Charles  the  Fat,  and  Italy  erected 
ilM'lr  into  avo{mrate  kingdom,  those.counties  whi«h adjoined 
ll)«i  C'uttinn  and  Uraian  Alps  became  the  frontier  on  the 
iki(li)  of  llio  now  kingdom  of  Burgundy,  and  the  military 
(UMntnand  over  the  whole  border  region  or  marches  was 
giviMi  bv  the  kings  of  Italy  to  a  high  noble,  called  marquis, 
who  had  jurisdiction  over  several  counties.  [Marches,  The.] 
Tim  munjuises  of  Italy  resided  generally  at  Susa,  from 
wluinco  they  watched  the  passes  of  Mont  Cenis  and  Mont 
UoMttvre,  and  they  are  accordingly  also  styled  in  the  chro- 
nirlus  marquises  of  Susa. 

The  first  husband  of  Adelaide  was  Hermann,  duke  of 
Suabia,  who,  after  the  death  of  her  father  Odelric,  about 
A.u.   1036,  became  marquis  of  Italy  in  right  of  his  wife. 
Hermann   d)ing    without   issue,  Adelaide  married,  about 
IU46,  Oddo,  count  of  Maurienne,  and  son  of  Humbert  the 
White  Handed,  who  by  this  marria^^e  became  marquis  of 
Italy   and  count  of  Turin,  and   muster   of  the   principal 
passes  of  the  Western  Alps;   for,  in    addition    to  thai  of 
Great  St.  Bernard  and  Little  St.  Bernard,    which    were 
already   within    his    Burgundian  jurisdiction,    which    ex- 
tended over  the  valley  of  Aosta,  he  became  possessed  of 
those   of   Mont   Cenis   and   Mont   Genevre.     Of  Oddu's 
life  we  have  no  other  historical   record,  except  an  act  of 
donation,  dated  a.d.  1056,  of  some  land   to   St.  Peter  of 
Tarantasia,  for  the  good  of  the  soul  of  his  father  Humbert. 
(Muratori,  Antiq.  ItaL,  i.  346.)     Oddo   must  have    died 
in  or  previous   to  the  year   10 GO,  as  appears  by  another 
donation  made  by  his  widow  Adelaide,  on  Trinity  Sunday 
of  that  year,  to  the  chapel  of  the  Trinity  in  the  cathedral  of 
Turin,  for  the  rest  of  his  soul,  in  which  it  is  mentioned  that 
Adelaide's  father,  Odelric  Manfred,  was  buried  in  that  chapel 
at  the  foot  of  the  altar.     Oddo  left  by  Adelaide  three  sons, 
Peter,  who  is  styled  marquis,  and  Amadeus,  who  is  called 
count,  having  respectively  assumed  those  titles  after  their 
falher*s  death,  and  lastly,  Oddo,  who  became  a  bishop ;  besides 
two  d  jughtet  s,  Bertha,  who  married  Henry,  afterwards  Henry 
IV.  of  Germany,  and  Adelaide,  who  married  Rudolf,  duke  of 
Suubia,  who  was  afterwards  elected  in  place  of  Henry  by 
hu  revolted  vassals,  during  the  famous  War  of  the  Investi- 
tures.  Adelaide,  the  mother,  appears  to  have  governed,  after 


the  death  of  her  husband,  as  regent  or  colleague  of  her  •rr.i« 
the  extensive  territories  belonging  to  them  on  both  i»idc*  A 
the  Alps.  Cardinal  Peter  Damianus,  her  contemporati. 
who  was  sent  into  North  Italy  as  apuslolic  legate  ti>  efT*  t : 
a  reform  in  the  clergy,  in  a  letter  addressed  lo  AdeU  '•, 
styles  her  duchess  and  marchioness  of  the  Cottian  Al|««.  ai.'i 
speaks  of  her  jurisdiction  as  extending  to  the  two  kingd'tn* 
of  Italy  and  Burgundy,  and  embracing  aevera)  dioce>e«:  l.v 
extols  her  firmness  in  bearing  the  cares  of  a  kingdom  wiJi- 
out  the  assistance  of  a  king.  Her  eldest  son,  Peter,  man  n- ' 
Agnes  of  Poitou,  by  whom  he  had  two  dauehtera,  Agr  ••«. 
who  married  Frederic  of  Monb^liard,  count  or  Monzonc,  1 1  li 
Alice,  who  married  the  marquis  Boniface  del  Vasiu,  fr  m 
whom  the  marquises  of  Saluzzo  derived  their  dex-cv 
After  the  death  of  Peter  about  1076,  his  brother  Amadou* 
became  count.  Amadeus  does  not  apnear  to  have  assum^.i 
the  title  of  marquis,  the  investiture  or  which,  it  is  behc^r-l 
by  some  writers,  was  given  to  Frederic  of  Monb^ia:!. 
who  had  married  the  eldest  daughter  of  Peter,  the  i.'o 
marquis. 

The  emperor  Henry  IV.,  being  excommunicated  a*  1 
deposed  by  pope  Gregory  YIL,  resolved  to  proceed  r  i 
Italy,  where  he  had  a  party  in  his  favour.  The  p  i  -  « 
of  the  Eastern  Alps  being  closed  against  him  by  the  dc  t 
of  Bavaria  and  other  revolted  vassals,  he  proceeded  throt  _tj 
Burgundy,  and  arrived  in  the  autumn  at  Vevay,  on  \..: 
banks  of  the  Leman  lake,  where  he  was  met  by  his  mothf-r- 
in-law  Adelaide,  and  by  Count  Amadeus,  his  brother-;.. - 
law,  whom  he  requested  to  allow  him  to  pasa  into  ltal>  v .  'i 
his  wife  Bertha  and  his  son  Conrad.  Adelaide,  being  airei.) 
ill-disposed  against  him  for  his  neglect  and  ill-treatm^m  r 
her  daughter  Bertha,  refused  him  the  passage,  in  orticr  *<* 
obtain  wnich  the  emperor  added  to  the  dominions  of  A  made :  % 
styled  count  of  Savoy,  a  fertile  province  of  Burgundy.  \.  : 
specified  by  the  chronicler  Lambert,  but  which  u  b-- 
heved  to  have  been  that  of  Bugey.  Henr^',  attended  ;  \ 
Adelaide  and  Amadeus,  crossed  the  Mens  Jovis.  or  Gu*.' 
St.  Bernard,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  they  all  repairt^l  i  - 
Canossa,  where  Gregory  was,  and  where,  partly  by  tit- 
mediation  of  Adelaide,  the  reconciliation  between  Henr} 
and  the  pope  took  place,  in  January,  1077,  after  a  sevt  \ 
trial  of  humiliation  on  the  part  of  the  emperor.  [Gregok^i 
VII.] 

Little  more  is  recorded  of  Adelaide,  who  appears  to  hav'.> 
exercised  the  chief  authority  in  the  name  of  her  son  Anvi- 
deus  II.  till  he  died,  leaving  by  bis  wife  Joan,  daughter  .  t 
the  Count  of  Geneva,  an  infant  son.  who  is  styled  Hunibv.n 
II.  The  Marchioness  Adelaide  continued  to  admmister  v> 
her  dominions,  as  guardian  to  her  grandson,  eleven  )car^ 
longer,  tdl  she  died  at  a  very  advanced  age  in  1091. 

Humbert  II.,  Count  of  Maurienne,  succeeded  to  I,  * 
father's  Burgundian  estates  in  Savoy,  and  even  tncrea>f  : 
them  by  the  acquisition  of  Tarantasia,  but  those  on  i:.. 
Italian  side  of  the  Alps  had  been  seized  upon  dunn'j  I  » 
minority  by  several  claimants.  Boniface  del  Vaato,  l^fnr- 
quis  of  Savona,  and  husband  of  Alice,  Humbert's  aunt. !«».  k 
possession  of  the  counties  of  Bredolo  and  Aurate,  wh  .  . 
had  belonged  to  the  Marchioness  Adelaide,  whiUt  bis  siv.i  :• 
in-law,  Agnes  of  Poitou  above  mentioned,  occupied  iJ  . 
county  of  Turin,  which  was  also  claimed  by  Conrad,  son  Mf 
Henry  IV.  of  Germany,  in  right  of  his  mother  Ben,  ^. 
In  the  midst  of  all  this  the  great  towns.  Turin,  Asti.  L'lnvt , 
and  others,  availed  themselves  of  the  general  confusion  ot- 
caaioned  by  the  long  struggle  between  the  pope  and  iIk: 
emperor  to  assert  their  independence  of  all  vassala^^e  ex- 
cept the  nominal  one  lo  the  Empire.  Humbert  cro$s«d  th; 
Alps  in  1097 ;  and  not  being  strong  enough  lo  attack  all  h  \ 
opponents,  he  made  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  town  <: 
commune  of  Asti  and  its  bishop  against  Boniface,  b\  *-  ".- 
firming  the  newly  acquired  liberties  of  the  citizens  of  A^' 
and  by  ceding  to  them  several  villages  and  territoties^  a'  . 
ensuring  to  ihtm  free  passage  and  protection  throm;!  n. : 
his  Burgundian  or  Transalpine  territories.  Duraiidi.  \u 
his  'Piemonte  Cispadano  antico,'  gives  the  text  of  tV  > 
treaty,  dated  July,  1 098,  between  '  the  honourable  and  p:.  ^: 
Lord  Count  Humbert  of  Savoy,  and  the  consuls  of  the  ir^ 
of  Asti,*  which  is  one  of  the  oldest  documents  in  vrhich  tt  . 
consuls  appear  as  first  magistrates  of  an  Italian  community 
Humbert  made  donations  to  several  churches  and  conxei:  ^ 
and  he  also  intended  to  proceed  to  Palestine  with  the  Cm^' 
ders;  but  he  died  in  Savoy  in  1 103.  and  was  buried  in  ir.: 
cathedral  of  Mouliers  in  Tarantasia.  By  his  wife  Gi^ia  • 
Burgundy  he  had  a  son,  who  succeeded  him  by  the  n&me  i  f 
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c.nint  of  Savoy,  in  1328,  led  a  body  of  men  to  join  King 
Philip  against  the  Flemish,  and  contributed  to  the  defeat  of 
the  latter  by  the  French  at  Mount  Cassel.  After  the  ter- 
mination of  that  war  Count  Edward  went  to  Paris,  where 
he  fell  ill  and  died,  in  November  1329,  leaving  no  male 
issue. 

1330-1343.  Aymon,  Edward's  brother,  was  proclaimed 
Itis  successor  by  the  states  of  Savoy,  in  preference  to  Ed- 
ward's daughter,  who  was  married  to  the  duke  of  Brittany. 
The  states  declared  on  that  occasion,  that  so  long  as  there 
weiti  any  male  descendants  or  collaterals  in  the  house  of 
Savoy,  no  female,  however  near  in  the  direct  line,  should 
reign. 

Aymon's  reign  was  peaceful,  and  the  count  applied  him- 
self to  improve  the  administration  of  Savoy  and  hid  other 
states  north  of  the  Alps.  He  created  the  office  of  chancellor 
as  the  head  of  the  judicial  order,  and  he  also  established  a 
supreme  council  of  justice  ai  Chamb6ry,  to  hear  appeals 
from  the  local  courts.  He  decreed,  by  an  edict  dated  1336, 
that  any  judge  in  his  dominions  mi,s;ht  be  summoned  before 
the  assizes  to  answer  charges  brought  against  him  by  private 
individuals. 

Aymon  married  Yolande,  daughter  of  Theodore  Pal^olo- 
gus,  marquis  of  Montferrato,  and  son  of  Andronicus  the 
Eider,  emperor  of  Constantinople.  In  the  marriage  con- 
tract it  was  stipulated  that  the  house  of  Savoy  should  in- 
herit Montferrato.  in  default  of  male  issue  of  the  marquis. 
Aymon  died  at  Montmelian,  in  1343. 

1343-1383.  Amadeus  VI.,  called  *  the  green  count,*  son 
of  Aymon,  succeeded  him.  His  long  reigo  was  eminently 
successful.  He  drove  away  the  Anjous  from  Southern 
Piedmont ;  he  defeated  the  marquis  of  Montferrato,  who  was 
eagufd  against  him  with  the  Visconliof  Milan  ;  he  received 
the  voluntary  allegiance  of  Chieri,  Mondovi,  and  other 
towns  ;  and  he  consolidated  and  greatly  extended  the  domi- 
nion of  the  house  of  Savoy  on  the  Italian  side  of  the  Alps. 
His  other  deeds  and  chivalric  adventures  are  related  under 
Ahadkus  VI. 

J  383-1391.  Amadeus  VII.,  styled  '  the  red  count,'  from 
the  colour  of  his  armour,  succeeded  his  father  Amadeus  VI. 
He  soon  after  proceeded  to  the  assistance  of  Charles  VI.  of 
France  against  tbe  united  Flemish  and  English,  an4  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  several  actions.  On  his  return  home, 
he  made  the  important  acquisition  of  the  county  of  Nice,  the 

?eople  of  which  chose  him  for  their  sovereign,  a.d.  1388. 
'hen,  for  the  first  time,  the  white  cross,  the  standard  of 
Savoy,  tioated  over  the  blue  waves  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Amadeus  died  in  1391,  of  a  fall  from  his  horse,  while  huni- 
ing  the  boar  in  the  forest  of  Lornes  in  the  Cbablais. 

1391-1440.  Amadeus  VIIL,  son  of  the  preceding,  suc- 
ceeded his  father.  His  long  reign  is  memorable  in  the 
annals  of  the  house  of  Savoy  for  his  having  consolidated 
and  enlarged  its  dominion  on  both  sides  of  the  Alps,  and 
that  mostly  by  peaceful  means.  By  the  extinction  of  the 
line  of  the  counts  of  Geneva,  he  inherited  the  county  of 
Grenevois,  and  the  suzerainty  over  the  imperial  city  of 
Geneva.  He  purchased  the  valley  of  Ossola  from  the 
Grisons.  [Novara,  Valli  di.]  He  obliged  the  marquises 
of  Saluzzo  and  of  Ceva  to  swear  allegiance  to  him ;  and  he 
obtained  of  Filippo  Maria  Visconti,  duke  of  Milan,  the 
cession  of  the  town  of  Vercelli  and  its  territory  west  of 
the  Sesia.  In  1418,  Louis  of  Savoy,  prince  of  Moreaand 
Aobaia,  and  prince  of  Piedmont,  dying  without  issue,  Ama- 
deus, his  next  heir,  reunited  the  principality  of  Piedmont 
to  his  other  dominions,  which  thus  extended  without  inter- 
ruption from  the  shores  of  the  Leman  lake  to  those  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  and  from  the  Rhdne  to  the  Sesia.  The 
emperor  Sigisround,  on  passing  through  Chamb6ry,  formally 
created  Amadeus  duke  of  Savoy,  in  1416,  confirming  all 
former  investitures  granted  by  his  predecessors,  and  more- 
over debarring  all  subjects  of  the  house  of  Savoy  from  a|>- 
pealing  to  the  imperial  chamber  from  judgments  pronounced 
by  the  duke  or  bis  successors. 

Amadeus  VUI.  bore  the  titles  of  duke  of  Savoy,  Chablais, 
and  Austa.  prince  of  Piedmont,  count  of  Genevois,  Bugey, 
and  N  ice,  baron  of  Vaiid  and  Faucigny,  and  marquis  of 
Italy,  and  from  bis  time  the  house  of  Savoy  assumed  a 
disiinguidied  place  among  the  sovereign  houses  of  Europe. 
He  collected  the  edicts  and  statutes  of  his  ancestors,  and 
from  them  and  the  '  droit  coutumier,'  or  customs  of  the 
Genevois  and  Faucigny,  he  compiled  a  code  of  laws  for 
*oy,  under  the  tiile  of  *  Staiuta  Sabaudiio/  which  he 
d  in  1430. 
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Other  particulars  of  the  life  and  vicissitudes  of  i Lis  re- 
markable prince,  who  assumed  for  a  time  the  papal  i.^a, 
are  given  under  Amadeus  VIII. 

1440-1465.  Luduvic,  or  Louis,  son  of  Amadeus  VI 11^  :-■ 
sumed  the  ducal  crown  in  consequence  of  bis  father**  al->«. 
cation  in  1440,  when  Amadeus  was  raised  to  the  papal  cub.;. 
Ludovic  had  married  Anna  Lusignan,  of  the  ro>al  dyu«v  , 
of  Cyprus,  who  exercised  a  great  iutluence  over  him.  l\.% 
second  son,  likewise  named  Ludovic,  marrie«l  Charli>tir. 
heiress  of  that  kingdom,  and  be  was  crowned  king  of  C>  pr  ^« 
in  1458 ;  but  he  and  his  wife  were  soon  after  driven  3«a%  l> 
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Charlotte's  illegitimate  brother,  and  the  island  uliimaic. 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Venetians.     [Cyprvs.]     Tbe  i  n.* 
of  king  of  Cyprus  and  Jerusalem  is  still  asbumed  by  ibe  re- 
presentative of  the  dynasty  of  Savoy.    Ludovic  established 
or  restored  the  university  of  Turin;   he  created  a  supreni. 
court  of  justice  for  Piedmont,  called  a  Senate;  mud  h«  ti'i 
mitted  the  barons  of  Piedmont  to  the  first  oflioea  of  li  .* 
state,  which  had  been  till  then  monopolised  by  ti-«e  Saint- 
ards.     Ludovic  died  at  Lyon,  in  January,  1465*.  whiUt  m^ 
oeeding  to  the  court  of  his  son-in-law  Louis  XL  of  Fratuv. 

1465-1472.  Amadeus  IX.,  son  of  Ludovic,  succeeded  li.x.i 
He  was  of  a  sickly  frame,  and  of  a  contemplative  turn  ui 
mind,  and  was  little  suited  to  the  cares  of  governmriiL 
[Amadeus  IX.] 

1472-1482.  Ph  il  ibert,  son  of  Amadeuft,  succeeded  hi »«  Li  : 
yet  a  minor  under  the  guardianship  of  his  mother  Volaudc. 
sister  of  Louis  XJ.  I'he  duchess  sent  a  body  of  troops  u 
join  the  army,  with  which  Charles  le  Tem6nire,  duae  i^f 
Burgundy,  invaded  Switzerland,  ad.  1476.  These  tio«-/pi 
however  almost  all  perished  in  the  battles  of  Granson  ani 
Morat;  and  Charles,  fearing  that  the  duchess  might  ti«r:i 
against  him  in  his  adversity,  gave  secret  orders  to  seise  her 
and  her  children,  which  was  effected  by  a  party  of  men  in 
ambuscade,  who  surprised  the  djichess  while  she  was  |ro- 
ceeding  to  Geneva  without  anyarmed  escort,  A  Piedmontev^ 
gentleman  succeeded  in  concealing  the  young  duke  Pluli- 
bert,  whom  he  carried  to  France,  to  his  uncle  Louis  XL,  «!;•• 
soon  after  sent  an  armed  party  to  deliver  tbe  duehesa  ff^ta 
the  castle  of  Rouvre,  where  she  was  confined  by  Cltailc- 
and  he  restored  both  her  and  her  son  to  their  dominions,  la 
1478  Yclande  died;  and  in  1482  Duke  Philibert,  being  n^w 
of  age,  went  to  Lyon  on  a  visit  to  King  Louis,  but  died  w.u 
after  in  tha(  city,  leaving  no  issue. 

1482-148l>.  Charles  1..  Philibert's  brother,  assumed  tl>> 
ducaa  cruwti,  end  in  November,  1463,  made  his  public  emt> 
into  Turin.  He  found  himself  engaged  in  a  war  against  li.c 
marquis  of  Saluzzo;  but  Charles  VIIL,  king  of  Framv, 
interfered,  an  the  plea  that  the  marquis  was  his  vassal,  &:>u 
proposed  himself  as  umpire  between  tbe  two  cooiend*!!,: 
parties.  Ai'ier  several  years  of  negotiations.  Char le»  feil  ... 
and  (lied  ai  Pignerol,  in  March,  14b9,  being  only  twe&iy-Ci.e 
years  of  a'/^e, 

1 489- 1 496.  Charles  John  Amadeus,  styled  Charles  IL.  $ud 
of  the  preceding,  was  a  mere  child  when  his  father  d.e>I 
His  mother,  Bianca  of  Montferrato,  was  proclaimed  re^e:<' 
with  the  assistance  of  a  council.  Turin  was  dellniinct 
chosen  for  the  residence  of  the  courL  From  that  lime  'in 
house  of  Savoy  became  really  Italian.  In  l494Cbarle»  Vli: 
of  France  passed  through* Turin  on  his  march  lo  in^-ade  il.' 
kingdom  of  Naples.  He  was  received  by  the  ducbe:K»  tc- 
gent  with  great  honours,  and  she  even  lent  to  the  kin;;  i..  - 
jewels,  as  he  was  in  great  want  of  money.  In  April,  u*.w . 
the  infant  duke  died  of  a  fall,  at  the  villa  of  Moncmlieri  utAz 
Turin. 

1496-1497.  Philip  IL,  count  of  Bresse,  and  asonof  DuLe 
Ludovic,  succeeded  as  duke  of  Savoy  and  prtneo  of  ^xrl- 
mont ;  but  he  died  after  eighteen  months*  reign,  in  Nuvem- 
her,  1497.  He  left  by  Margaret  of  Bourbon,  his  fltvt  »;h. 
a  son,  Philibert,  who  reigned  after  him,  and  a  daughter. 
Louisa,  who  married  the  duke  of  AngoulSme,  and  »as  tb« 
mother  of  Francis  I.  of  France ;  and  by  a  second  » tie 
Charles,  who  was  duke  of  Savoy  after  Philibert. 

1497-1504.  Philibert  II.  married  Margaret  of  Austria, 
daughter  of  the  emperor  Maximilian  I.  The  dominicMw  ui 
the  house  of  Savoy,  placed  as  they  were  between  Fr«i>c« 
and  the  German  empire,  whose  jurtSrbetton  extended  mtr 
North  Italy,  rendered  the  position  of  the  dukes  exirrmt'f 
delicate,  especially  in  the  long  wars  which  broke  out  iti  ihc 
sixteenth  century  between  the  house  of  Austria  and  Frstnt*. 
The  duke  of  Savoy  had  the  title  of  Imperial  vicar  in  Itait. 
and  \>as  by  interest  as  well  as  duty  attached  to  the  Impci  iJl 
cause.    Philibert  however  allowed  Louis  XIL  of  FVance  to 
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mont.  In  1640  Turin,  being  in  possession  of  Prince  Thomas 
and  the  Spaniards,  was  besieged  by  a  French  army,  which 
bad  possession  of  the  citadel,  and  the  I'Vench  were  in  their 
turn  surrounded  in  their  entrenchments  by  a  Spanish  army 
commanded  by  Count  Leganes.  At  last  Turin  capitulated, 
and  Leganes  withdrew.  The  duchess,  disgusted  with  the 
French,  and  the  princes  her  brothers-in-law,  weary  of  the 
Spaniards,  came  at  last  to  a  secret  understanding,  which 
was  facilitated  by  the  death  of  Richelieu  in  1 648.  Pied- 
mont was  freed  of  foreign  troops,  and  Charles  Emmanuel, 
being  of  age,  assumed  the  government,  and  named  his  uncle 
Pnnce  Thomas  governor  of  Asti  and  Alba,  and  Prince 
Maurice  lieutenant-general  for  the  county  of  Nice.  The 
peace  of  the  Pyrenees  in  1659  terminated  the  Italian  wars 
between  France  and  Spain,  which  had  lasted  with  little  in- 
terruption for  nearly  J90  years.  Duke  Charles  Emmanuel 
enjoyed  peace  duf-ing  the  remainder  of  his  reign,  lie  ap- 
plied himself  to  the  iraproveitient  of  his  dominions.  Among 
other  things  he  opened  the  Pass  des  fichelles  on  the  road 
from  Chamb^ry  to  Lytih,  for  Which  purpose  a  cut  was  made 
through  the  rock  for  the  distance  of  more  than  half  a  mile. 
He  died  in  1675.  generally  regretted. 

1675-1730.  Victor  Amicus  II.  succeeded  bis  father 
Charles  Emmanuel.  He  found  himself  harnssed  betweeh 
Louis  XIV.  of  France  on  one  side  and  the  house  of  Austria 
on  the  other.  The  imperious  jjouis  ftent  him  commands  as 
if  he  were  his  vassal ;  lie  ordered  hitn  to  persecute  the  Val* 
denses,  to  send  him  several  regiments  to  join  his  aritiy  ih 
Flanders,  and  lastly  to  give  up  to  him  the  citddel  of  Ttirin4 
Victor  Amadous  sunlmoned  rbund  him  tlie  nobles  of  Pied- 
mont, and  declared  war  ftigainst  France.  Being  joined  Mf 
an  Austrian  force,  he  disputed  every  inch  of  ground  against 
the  trench.  The  war  lasted  till  1696.  when  Louis  XIV., 
by  fair  promises^  succeeded  in  detaching  the  duke  of  Savoy 
from  the  emperor.  The  peafce  of  Ryswyck  restored  pebce 
to  Italy,  and  the  French  evacuated  all  the  territories  of  the 
Duke,  including  Pinerolo,  which  they  had  possessed  fur  about 
a  century.  In  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession  Victor 
Amadous  sided  first  with  the  French^  but  afterwards  joined 
the  empei-or,  because  he  considered  it  extraolely  d£ingerous 
for  his  dominions  to  allow  the  house  of  Bourbun  to  become 
possessed  of  the  Milanese  and  the  other  Spanis^h  territories 
in  Italy.  The  consequence  was  that  the  French  arthies 
Again  overran  and  devastated  Piedmont,  and  in  17U6  be- 
sieged Turin,  which  made  a  noble  defence.  Victor  Amd- 
dous,  being  joined  by  the  Austrian  army  Uiider  his  relative 
Prince  Eugene,  of  Savoy,  defeated  the  French  besiegtilg 
army  on  the  7th  September,  1706,  and  delivered  Turin.  By 
the  peace  of  Utrecht^  1 7 1 8,  he  obtained  the  Valsesia,  the  terri- 
tory of  I^toellino,  the  reriiainder  of  Montferrato,  and  other 
districts,  and  above  all  the  island  of  Sicily  with  the  title  of 
king,  and  he  was  crowned  at  Palermo,  in  December,  1713. 
By  the  subsequent  treaty  of  Loiidont  Victor  Amadeus  gave 
up  Sicily  to  the  emperor,  and  received  in  exchange  the 
island  of  Sardiilia  with  the  title  df  a  kingdom.  [SardeonA* 
History  o/J]  Thus  through  his  gallantry  and  perseverance 
the  house  of  Savoy  became  numbered  amohg  the  royal 
houses  of  Burdpe. 

Victor  Amadeus  employed  the  peaceful  period  which  fbl- 
lowed  to  improve  the  admihistration,  to  recruit  his  finances, 
and  to  encourage  agriculture  and  industry.  Thtoufrh  his 
care  the  cultivation  of  the  mulberry-tree  and  the  rearing  df 
silkworms  attained  in  Piedmont  that  perfection  which  they 
still  maintain.  He  also  reformed  the  university  of  Turin 
and  founded  several  Colleges.  In  1730  Victor  Amadeus 
aixiiratud  in  Ikvour  of  his  son  Charles  Emmanuel,  and  re- 
tired to  the  villa  of  Moncalieri,  where  he  died  in  1732.  He 
wn»  distinguished  both  as  a  general  and  a  statesman,  and 
WPH  well  worthy  bf  being  the  first  king  of  his  dynasty. 

King  Victor  Amadeus  was  married  to  Anne  Marie  of 
Orleans,  daughter  of  Philip,  duke  of  Orleans,  brother  of 
liuuis  XIV.,  and  of  Henrietta  Maria,  daughter  of  Charles  I. 
of  England.  This  allianee  is  the  origin  of  the  connection 
between  the  house  of  Savoy  and  the  kings  of  Great  Britain. 

1730-1773.  Charles  Emmanuel  III.,  King  of  Sardinia, 
Duke  of  Savoy,  Prince  of  Piedmont,  flee,  assumed  the  crown 
in  times  of  peace.  But  the  ambitioti  of  the  court  of  Spain, 
excited  by  Elisabeth  Fcrnese,  Wife  of  Philip  V.,  aimed  at 
recovering  its  lost  preponderance  in  Italy,  and  Spain  was 
•upported  by  France- in  consequence  of  the  family  alliance. 

e  contested  election  for  the  crown  of  Poland  became  the 
text  for  a  new  war  in  1733.  The  French  cabinet,  in 
3r  to  obtain  the  alliance  of  the  king  of  Sardinia,  pro- 1 


miscd  him  the  duchy  of  Milan,  which  was  to  he  (ak«u  fc^m 
Austria.  Charles  'Emmanuel  assented,  united  bis  I.  r  i 
to  the  rrellch  army  under  Villars,  and  the  Milanese  « u 
conquered  in  a  few  weeks.  Don  Carlos,  Infante  of  8pj. 
on  his  part  conauered  Naples.  In  September.  1734«  *.f 
battle  of  duastalla  took  place  between  the  Aostrians  on  <in« 
side,  and  the  Frehch  ana  Sardinian  troojM,  common drd  « 
King  Charles  Emmanuel,  on  the  other.  The  Atittriat.s  *•< 
8000  men,  and  were  obliged  to  retreat.  In  1735  llie  )  - 
liminaries  of  peace  were  signed,  and  Charles  EmfiAaut  , 
instead  of  the  duchy  of  Milan,  obtained  only  ibe  Nu^  jt  *'. 
and  Tortona.  This  was  the  last  war  in  which  tba  bou»e  «r 
Savoy  joined  France  Against  Austria. 

In  the  war  of  the  Austrian  succession,  King  Ch;,r   i 
Emmanuel  took  the  part  of  Maria  Theresa.     Hft  saw  u.  ' 
the  Bourbons  had  again  become  soffioiently  powerful  . . 
Italy  by  the  acquisition  of  Naples  tind  Sicily,  and  it  ws*^  - 
his  interest  to  favour  their  further  aggrandisement.     H  . 
policy  and  that  of  his  successors  was  therefore  to  be  oV'  -  < 
with  Austria  and  England,  and  to  prevent  the  Freuch  t- 
crossing  the  Alps.     In  1743  the  king  of  Sardinia  aigm^  . 
treaty  with  Maria  Theresa  and  England,  engaging  brnv-* 
to  defend  Lombardy  with  40.000  med.    England  agre^i  * 
pay  him  a  subsidy,  and  to  l^ep  a  tleet  in  the  Medtterra:  r . 
during  the  war.    The  French  and  Spanish  eombttMd  r.-r  .  < 
invaded  Piedmont  by  the  way  of  Nice,  and  laid  8H*^e   : 
Cuneo,  which  they  could  not  take.  In  1745  aootber  Frfi 
and  Spanish  army,  possing  the  Riviera  of  Gettoa*  euc 
Lombardyi  Und  took  Milan.     In  the  following  year  the  L  ■ . 
of  Sardinia,  united  with  the  Austriana,  drove  them  av. 
Ill  1747  a  French  force  of  fifty  balallions,  commandc". 
the  Chevalier  Belleisle,  movitig  from  Brian^n,   cr.  s< 
Mont  GenevTfe,  and  advanced  by  Cesane  and   Oulx.  tu  : 
pass  of  the  Col  de  VAssiette,  situated  between  the  ««  u'    < 
bf  the  Dora  and  those  of  the  Chisone,  where  tliv  P 
montese  troops  had  formed  an  entrenched  camp.  The  Fir. 
attacked  the  camp  oh  the  19th of  July;  but  after  the  r.>  - 
strenuous  efforts,  they  wertf  completely  repulsed,  h*Ting  . 
thbir  generkl,    between    400  and   500  offieera,  and    ^* 
tnen.    Thisdel^dt  put  an  end  to  all  atletopts  at  inv^'!    . 
Piedmont  for  hblf  a  century.    By  the  peaoe  of  Ai^  : 
Chapelle  the  king  of  Sardinia  obtained  the  upper  Nox  ar.   - 
or  Valli  di  Novara,    and  the  districts  of  Voghera   u 
Vigerano  near  the  Po. 

The  remainitig  twenty- Ave  years  of  the  reigd  of  Char   - 
Emmatiubl  IIL  Were  spent  in  peace,  and  employed  m  ' 
cares  of  administration,  in  which  he  was  ably  assisted  1»  i 
minister  Count  Bogino.      He  published  the'Cosim.k 
Heal i,' or  code  already  hietitioned;  he  effected  the  *eo'..>' 
or  general  survey  of  thb  land,  in  order  to  put  the  u^ 
meut  of  the  lalul-tax  on  an  equitable  basis ;  he  eBtabi>!# 
special  schools  bf  artillery  and  mineralogy,  and  sent  seu 
learned  men  on  scientific  Journeys ;  be  opened  new  r*.    < 
excavated  cknals,  gave  hew  privileges  to  the  town  of  N 
in  order  to  increase  its  commerce)  add  in  1771  he  pul  ;••; 
an  edict,  emptiwering  all  individuals  and  communes  ti>  r  i 
mute  the  feudal  services  to  whieh  they  might  be  subjrf-r.  i>  * 
an  equivalent  in  money,  to  be  fixed  by  a  eourt  creeled  i>t  ' 
purpose.    He  took  bfl"  all  the  extraordinary  imposts  t«  i 
had  been  put  on  during  the  long  preceding  wars,  anu  * 
the  revenue'  of  the  state  increasea  every  ye«r.     Chi . 
Emmanuel  died  at  Turin,  in  February,  1773,  at  7S  y  car« 
age,  regretted,  both  by  his  subjects  and  foreigners*  for  . 
able  public  conduct  and  his  unspotted  private  eharaclcr  1.- 
left  to  his  successor  a  compiict  and  extensive  temton   . 
thriving  population,  a  fine  army,  and  a  full  treasury. 

1773-1706.     Victor  Amadeus  IIL,  son  of  Charles  £• 
mattuel,  showed  himself  very  fbnd  of  military  petad«*  • 
exercises,  and  he  increased  his  army  in  time  of  firof  t 
peace.    The  finances  became  exhausted,  the  public 
increased,  and  fresh  taxes  were  laid  on  the  people.  The  k 
greatly  favoured  the  noblea,  giving  to  Ihem  almost  vx    . 
sively  the  public  offices,  civil,  military,  and  eerlesiaNi. 
At  the  satUe  time  king  Victor  edeouraged  useful  sibt:.«< 
he  reorganised  the  public  eolleges  &nd  sohouls  after  i 
expulsion  of  the  Jesuits,  and  he  rfttpoitited  fit  profes»cr*   • 
the  chairs  of  the  university  of  Tur  iit.  The  storms  of  the  Fn  • 
revolution  rendered  the  end  of  his  nign  calamitous ;  iie  . 
Savoy  and  Nice  in  1792,  Oneglia  io  1794.  and  •liti  ti. 
years  more  of  a  desultory  but  sanguinary  warfare  aking  t   . 
line  of  the  Alpe,  in  which  the  Piedmonteae  troops  dt^plai  i  : 
their  accustomed  valour  and  discipline,  the  line  of  dcft'Si^^ 
formed  by  the  Alps  was  tunied  by  the  French  t«s&::  / 
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true  readuiB,  which  was  afterwardi  CDndrmed  hy  mann- 
•cripti.  Tocomplete  tfao  miifbrtunee  oT  this  period,  Suidas 
hu  the  word  Saros,  but  it  was  omitted  from  hi*  Lexicon 
either  by  mistake  or  AiuUineu  of  inanuteripts,  until  Dr. 
Peanon  Testorad  it  (Bxp.  cf  the  Creed,  16B3,  fol.  59.  le- 
Gording  toWeidler),  and  even  then  it  gives  322  months  in- 
■tead  of  223,  whirb  was  again  correoted  by  Halley.  In  the 
time  of  Riccioli,  Geminus  and  Ptolemy  were  tbe  authori- 
ties cited  on  (bis  period,  end  tbe  name  Serm  was  not  applied 
to  it  Many  writers  (Costard  for  example)  confound  it 
with  tbe  Metonic  period  of  235  lunationa,  which  is  a  totally 
different  thing;  others  again,  asOeminus,andeven  Riccioli, 
appear  to  consider  it  as  a  period  for  tbe  determine  I  ion  of  the 
lunation  or  month ;  and  perhaps  the  ssserlion  made  by  some 
others,  that  the  Chaldnans  were  in  possession  of  iha  Hetonic 
cycle,  may  be  auotber  oonfuiion  betweeit  the  latter  and  tbe 

Leaving  the  authorities  on  the  subject,  we  know  [Moov, 
p.  373]  that  223  average  intervals  between  full  moon  and 
full   moon    make  up  very  nearly  242  nodical   montht,  or 

Sissages  of  tbe  mootis  from  one  node  to  the  same  again. 
o«  since  the  eclipses  entirely  depend  upon  the  manner  in 
which  the  full  and  new  moons  lake  place  relatively  to  the 
node,  it  is  obvious  that  if  223  lunations  were  exactly  !42 
nodical  months,  and  if  tbe  sun's  and  moon's  orbits  were  truly 
circular,  and  their  motions  uniform,  all  tbe  eclipses  of  one 
set  of  223  lunations  would  be  proiluced  again  precisely  in 
the  same  order  during  the  next  223  ;  that  is,  if  theie  weie 
(siiy)an  eclipse  of  the  sun  during  the  47lh  lunation,  reckon- 
ing friim  a  given  full  moon,  there  would  necessarily  be  an- 
other in  the  (47H-223)rd,  or  the  2;otb  lunation,  and  soon. 
-  All  thete  suppositions  are  near  enough  to  tlie  iruih 
to  make  this  sequence  of  eclipses  very  nearly  [ake 
place.  For  since  223  lunations  make  241029  sidereal 
months,  238-992  anomalislie  months,  and  241999  nodical 
months',  it  Is  obvious  that  at  the  end  of  a  tares  the  moon  is 
in  the  same  posilion  with  respect  to  the  sun,  nearly 
same  part  of  the  heavens,  nearly  in  the  same  part  of  ber 
orbit,  and  very  nearly  indeed  at  the  same  distance  from  her 
nodf  as  at  the  beginning  of  tbe  period.  Now  223  lunaliou* 
make  6585-32128  days,  or  GS85  days,  7  hours.  42  minute*, 
and  3S  seconds;  or  19  years  (of  3G5  days),  IS  days,  7  hours, 
4U  minutes,  and  38  seconds.  Consequently  a  saros  of  five 
leap  years  is  IS  years,  lOldays,  and  oneof  four  leap  years  is 
ISvean,  11 J  days,  nearly.  TheCbaldBian  period  is  G5B5J  days; 
and  to  avoid  fraclions  they  appear  to  have  put  together 
three  sucrh  periods,  making  19,756  days,  and  669  lunations. 
From  what  has  been  said  above,  it  might  be  inferred  that 
the  rotiition  of  the  moon's  node  is  made  in  nearly  a 
and  in  fuel  that  revolution  does  take  I8'6  years. 

It  is  to  bs  observed  however  that  the  end  of  eaob 
not  in  the  same  part  of  the  day  as  tbe  beginning,  which  is  of 
(loiiioiiuenca  as  to  the  solar  eolipset,  though  not  so  as  to  the 
lunar,  and  still  more  does  the  inexactness  of  the  period  afflect 
111*  nirmor.  For  a  saros  oontaint  34l'998fi59  mean  nodical 
ruv'iliiiloiiii ;  so  that  if  the  moon  be  in  her  node  at  Ibe  be- 
|(liiiiiiiii  i>r  uniiros,  ilie  win  want -(in  1 341  of  a  revolution  ol 
liuiiiK  III  Imr  noilu  at  the  end  of  il.  This  is  about  29',  nearly 
I  III!  Ill  iiiili'x  diameter,  which  makes  il  sometimes  hnppen  that 
a  Itiiini  ei'lipnu  winch  takea  place  in  a  certain  lunation  of 
uiiH  KUiii*  doca  not  lake  place  in  the  same  lunation  of  Ihe 
iiuxl,  M\d  very  often  causes  the  same  as  to  a  solar  eclipse. 
And  Iha  elTecl  must  be  that  at  last  the  eclipse  of  any  luna- 
ti<in  is  denlruyed,  by  the  accumulation  of  these  errors  of 
29'  each  time.  Nor  do  the  circumstances  of  one  saros  pre- 
oi"ely  resemble  those  of  another  until  a  longer  period  of 
ahuut  746  such  periods  haa  eiopsed.  But  in  the  same  man- 
ner that  eclipses  are  removed  out  of  one  lunation  by  the 
inexactness  of  tbe  period,  they  nra  carried  into  another. 
There  are  about  70  eclipse*  in  each  saroa,  30  lunar  and  40 

The  Metonie  ejfcle  of  23S  lunations  gives  255-011 
nodical  month*,  which  is  not  near  enough  to  a  whole  nnm< 
ber  to  produce  anytbinfr  like  a  return  of  limilar  eclipses. 
But  it  IS,  us  explained  [Mooif,  p.  3731.  n«ar  enough  to  an 
exact  number  of  yean  to  restore  the  full  moons  to  tbo  same 
days  of  the  year,  or  the  preceding  or  following  days.  Tbe 
Melonie  cycle  is  a  chronological  period;  that  is,  porliona  of 
lime  measured  from  a  given  epoch,  and  each  equal  to  19 
years,  are  used  in  chronology.  But  the  Saros  is  not  acbroiMK 
logical  period,  but  only  a  poHion  of  time  with  any  arbitrary 
-wment.  Hence  Ibe  tiadent  must  not  look  in 
ohtonology  for  any  inbrmatioa  upon  iL  (Riccioli, 
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Aim.  Nov. ;  Weidler,  HuL  Atfnn. ;    Bouillattd,  ^bfroi. 

mM. ;  Ferguson's  Atlronomy.) 

S^AROS.      [HtlNOARTj 

SARRACENIA'CBiS,  a  nalnnd  order  of  planb  plartd 
byLindleyin  tbealbuminouagroupof  polypetalousExo|;euL 
It  consist*  of  herbaceous  perennial  planla  inhabiting  bogi. 
with  fibrous  roots  and  radical  leaves,  with  a  hollow  um- 
thapedor  pitcher-ihaped  petiole,  at  tbe  point  of  which  uai'i- 
culatedlhelamina,oroladeortbeleaf,«faH:heonrathe  p«i:'. 
like  a  lid.  The  flowers  are  solitary  or  on  acapea.  and  itu 
petals  and  sepals  are  herbaceous.  Tbeealyxis  composed  .-fi 
persistent  sepals,  often  having  a  3-leaved  involucre  wiibui,t. 
imbricate  in  Kstivation.  CkiroUa  of  i  petals,  unguiculiv 
and  concave.  The  stamens  are  hypogynou*  and  iiulefliu'c. 
filaments  short,  anthers  2-celled,  bunting  langiludiiiiilv 
Ovary  superior,  S-celled,  with  a  central  many-seeded  pU- 


5  valves.   Seeds 


;  albumen  abundant. 


Tb. 


placed  near  Fapaveracen,  on  account  of  its  dilated  kiigtni. 
IndeQnile  stamens,  and  embryo  in  the  midst  of  a  cupi^M 
albumen,  Lindley  consider*  it  to  be  related  to  Diorc) 
[DiONiSA],  wherever  that  genus  may  be  oltimatelj  ptwi>: 
In  the  remarkable  structure  of  tlie  leaves  tbii  order  a^rrci 
with  Nepenthacem  and  Cepbslotacea. 

There  ii  only  one  genus  belonging  to  this  ordo-,  of  wh;'  i 
there  are  about  six  species,  all  of  them  inhabitants  of  i|.' 
bogs  and  swamps  of  North  America.  Of  their  propcrt  >> 
we  know  but  little  ;  tbey  are  chiefly  inlerasliO|i  «n  ai-cbi. 
of  Ibeir  pitcher-like  leaves,  which  are  capable  of  bol-i:: ; 
wBier.  and  are  ibu*  said  to  furnish  drink  to  wild  amir  ,- 
in  their  native  forests  during  periods  of  drought  Ti.. 
pilchers  frequently  contain  the  dead  bodies  of  diet  and  oi:  r- 
insects,  which  become  puirid  and  produce  an  unpliau- 
*mell  around  the  plant,  but  are  said  to  afford  to  the  pUiii  i 
source  of  nutrition. 


SARRALBE.    rMoiRLLi.) 
SARREAU.    [MoRBiHaw.l 
SARREGUEMINES.    [Mosillb.] 
SARRU'BA,  or  SARRUBC8.  fG»CKO.  vol.  jtL  n,  u 
SARSAPARILLA.    [SmilaxJ  ^ 

SAR8APARILLA,  EAST  INDIAN,  a  iwit  u*ed 
medicine,  and  lold  by  druggists  as  asubuitute  for  ur»'- 
nlla,  under  tbe-above  name.     Thia  is  imported  from  l.>, 
and  has  been  said  by  some  to  be  the   produce  «t   Stn.. 
aspera,  a  plant  not   known  to  he  found  within  the  Iiid.i.  . 
that  country.      Speciesof  Smilax  are  however  commo- 
India,  but  are  not  described  a*  being  employed  by  tbe  na'  > 
in  medicine.     Dr.Royle(/>™!.  *.^#toftc  Soe.,  June,  i^j- 
states  having  received  a  portion  of   thu  root,  which   1-.. 
been  brought  ftore  India  by  Mr.  Dodd,  and  that  b«  obt«ii  - 
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ness  of  engraving^  on  plate.  Being  noticed  by  Giovanni 
Barile,  a  painier  of  no  great  celebrity,  he  per&uaded  biv 
father  to  entrust  his  son  to  his  care.  With  bun  yount;  Sarto 
remained  three  years*  and  manifested  such  extraordinary 
talent  that  Barile  plaeed  him  with  Pietro  Cosimo,  who  was 
considered  one  of  the  best  painters  in  Italy.  On  leaving 
the  school  of  Cosimo  be  farmed  an  intimacy  with  Francisco 
Bigio,  with  whom  he  executed  some  works  in  the  public 
buildings  of  Florence,  which  gained  him  considerable  repu- 
tation. Lauzi  observes  that  his  improvement  was  not  so 
rapid  as  that  of  many  other  artists,  but  slow  and  gradual. 
It  has  been  erroneously  asserted  that  he  never  was  at  Rome, 
but  we  are  nssured  by  Vasari  that  he  passed  some  time  in 
that  city.  We  are  informed  that  it  was  after  his  return 
from  Rome  that  he  |  ainted  for  the  monastery  of  the  Salvi 
his  admired  pictures  of  ihe  Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the 
Birth  of  the  Virgin,  and  the  Last  Supper.  Of  the  last, 
Lansi  reports,  that  at  the  sietre  of  Florence  in  1529,  the 
soldiers,  after  having  destroyed  the  church  and  part  of  the 
convent,  when  they  entered  the  refectory,  stood  motionless 
before  it,  and  had  not  the  heart  to  demolish  it. 

Francis  I.,  king  of  France,  desiring  to  procure  specimens 
of  the  works  of  the  most  distinguished  painters  in  Italy, 
Andrea  del  Sarto  was  commissioned  to  paint  a  picture  for 
bis  Majesty,  and  sent  in  a  Dead  Christ,  with  the  Virgin,  St. 
John,  and  other  figures,  painted  in  his  b&it  manner,  which 
is  now  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  Gallery  of  the 
Louvre.  This  picture  being  universally  admired,  the  king 
invited  the  artist  to  Paris,  where  he  was  received  with  great 
distinction,  and  obtained  considerable  employment  uoth 
from  Francis  and  the  nobility.  Amidst  this  success  he 
received  a  letter  from  his  wife,  urging  him  to  return  to 
Florence.  He  accordingly  requested  leave  of  absence  for  a 
few  months,  promising  to  return  with  his  family  and  settle 
in  France.  The  king  granted  his  petition ;  and  not  only 
made  him  liberal  presents,  but  entrusted  him  with  large 
sums  of  money  for  the  purchase  of  statues,  pictures,  and 
drawings.  Andrea  however,  on  returning  to  Florence,  squan- 
dered away  the  whole  of  the  king's  money  as  well  as  his 
own.  At  last  he  was  reduced  to  poverty ;  and  his  conscience 
reproaching  him  with  his  ingratitude  to  bis  royal  bene- 
factor, he  sunk  into  despondency,  was  abandoned  by  his 
mrife  and  the  false  friends  with  whom  he  had  spent  his  pro- 
perty, and  at  last  his  aifiictions  were  ended  by  the  plague, 
which  carried  him  off  in  1630,  in  the  42nd  year  of  his  age. 

The  churches,  convents,  and  palaces  of  Florence  contain 
many  of  his  best  works.  Andrea  is  praised  by  Vasari  as 
the  prince  of  the  Tuscan  school,  for  having  committed 
fewer  faults  than  any  other  Florentine  painter. 

His  colouring  is  distinguished  by  sweetness  andtiarmony 
of  tone ;  and  he  is  remarkable  for  the  boldness  of  his  relief 
and  his  perfect  knowledge  of  chiaroscuro.  His  draperies 
are  easy  and  graceful,  and  his  design  extremely  correct. 
Yet  ho  seems  to  have  wanted  the  grandeur  which  charac- 
teriAON  the  greatest  masters. 

SAKUM.  We  propose  under  this  head  to  give  an  ac- 
rount  ot^  Old  Surum,  and  a  notice  of  the  bishopric  now 
AximI  at  Now  Surum,  or  Salisbury.    [Salisbury.] 

t)lil  Harum,  situated  about  a  mile  and  a  half  north  of 
Hnliiihury,  i*  gouorally  regarded  as  the  Sorbiodunum  of  the 
liuuinns.  Its  numc,  derived  fh)m  the  Celtic  words  «or6to, 
*  dry,'  and  duU,  *a  city  or  fortress,'  leads  to  the  conclusion 
thill  It  was  a  British  post;  it  probably  belonged  to  the 
Htiluui.  who  inhabited  this  part  of  Britain,  and  was  per 
|ia|)ti  una  of  the  towns  taken  by  Vespasian  when  engaged 
in  tlitf  Hulij ligation  of  this  part  of  the  island  under  the  em- 
peror Claudius.  [Britannia,  vol.  v.,  p.  442.]  The  number 
uf  Roman  roads  which  met  at  Old  Sarum,  and  the  men- 
tion of  the  place  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary,  show  that  the 
place  was  occupied  by  the  Romans,  but  the  remains  pre- 
sent little  resemblance  to  the  usual  form  of  their  posts. 
The  roads  led  to  Calleva  Atrebaium,  now  Silchester;  to 
Venta  Bel^arura,  now  Winchester ;  to  Durnovaria,  now 
Dorchester ;  and  to  the  shore  of  the  Bristol  Channel.  * 

In  the  Saxon  times,  Sarum,  under  the  somewhat  altered 
name  of  Searobyrig,  Serasbyria,  and  Sarisberia,  is  fre- 
fluently  noticed  by  historians.  Kenric,  son  of  Cerdic, 
defeated  the  Britons  in  this  neighbourhood,  a.d.  552 ;  and 
in  1U03  the  place  was  taken  and  burned  by  Swevn.  king  of 
Denmark.  Under  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Anglo-Norman 
Drinoes,  councils  ecclesiastical  and  civil  were  held  here,  and 
'own  became  the  seat  of  a  bishopric.  There  was  a 
or  fortress,  vhich  is  mentioned  as  early  as  the  time  of 


Alfred,  and  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  citadel ;  and  \\  «* 
city  was  defended  by  a  wall,  wilhm  the  enclosure  uf  «Uu.: 
the  cathedral  stood. 

Early  in  the  thirteenth  century  the  oppre^sion  of  \\ . 
castellans,  or  captains  of  the  castle,  and  their  di»put»  u.:'« 
the  bishops  and  clergy,  led  to  the  removal  of  the  caihe^lr.' 
to  its  present  site.    Many  or  most  of  the  citizens  al»o  r:- 
moved,  and  the  rise  of  New  Sarum  [Salisbury]  led  to  *!. 
decay  of  the  older  place:   so  that  in  the  time  of  L«tuu.I 
there  was  not  one  inhabited  house  in  it.    It  returned  roctn- 
hers  to  parliament  23  Edward  I.,  and  again  34  Edward  111 . 
from  which  latter  period  it  continued  to  return  tbeoa  ui.: 
it  was  disfranchised  by  the  Reform  Act.    It  was  contm"- ' 
referred  to  as  the  most  striking  instance  of  a  rotten  bur^/;>^  . 
continuing  to  return  members  when  it  had  neither  bou*. 
nor  inhabitant. 

The  earthworks  of  Old  Sarum  are  very  consptcuc  « 
They  are  on  the  right  of  the  road  from  Marlborough  :^ 
Salisbury,  and  consist  of  a  circular  or  rather  ovnl  entiench- 
ment;  a  smaller  entrenchment  of  similar  form  uithm  i 
first ;  and  some  eartlien  banks  extending  from  the  ini«f  i  t.^ 
the  outer  entrenchment,  and  subdividinf^  the  area  befwd  -> 
them.  The  outer  entrenchment,  consistmg  of  a  vallum  • 
rampart  surrounded  by  a  ditch,  encloses  an  area  of  tven'i- 
seven  acres  and  a  half:  the  outer  circumference  of  :.: 
ditch  is  just  above  seven  furlongs,  or  nearly  one  m  '«*. 
From  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  to  the  top  of  the  rani|iart  !.« 
height  is  106  feet.  The  height  of  the  rampart  of  the  it.i.»  r 
encloikure,  measured  in  a  similar  way,  is  about  lot)  f  ' 
There  are  a  few  fragments  of  walls.  The  outer  ettclosi  .• 
has  two  openings  or  entrances;  one,  defended  by  a  h<^  t.- 
work,  towardsnhe  east,  the  other  towards  the  west.  T' ' 
inner  enclosure  has  only  one  entrance,  namely  toward*  t.i 
east.    (Sir  R.  C.  Hoare^s  Antient  WilUhire.) 

The  diocese  arose  from  that  of  Sherborne,  wbtch  v  « 
formed,  in  the  reign  of  Ina  of  Weasex,  by  dismembermv:.: 
from  the  diocese  of  Winchester,  previously  tke  only  one  :' 
Wessex.  In  the  early  part  of  the  tenth  century »  the  diocc--.* 
of  Sherborne  was  divided  into  three ;  and  the  biabop  of  <  •  - 
of  these  bad  his  seat  successively  at  Ramsbury,  not  :^ 
from  Marlborough,  at  Wilton,  and  perhaps  at  Sunning  ■» 
Berkshire.  In  the  time  of  Bishop  Herman,  in  the  rei^^n  .  f 
Edward  the  Confessor,  this  diocese  and  that  of  Sherboiri- 
were  united,  and  the  seat  of  the  bishop  Axed  at  Old  Sam-w. 
from  whence,  as  already  noticed,  it  was  removed  to  Sali^^bu'  • . 
.  The  diocese,  before  the  late  alterations,  eomprehen-Jt . 
the  counties  of  Wilts  and  Berks,  the  former  eomprvhe.  u 
ing  the  archdeaconries  of  Salisbury  and  Wilts,  and  ;: 
latter  the  archdeaconry  of  Berks.  These  were^vid<*d  i:  '  • 
thirteen  rural  deaneries,  as  follows :  I.  Archdeaconrr  % : 
Salisbury— 1,  Amesbury;  2,  Chalk;  3,  Pottem  ;  4,  \\\:- 
ton;  5,  Wylye.  II.  Archdeaconry  of  WilU— 6,  Avebcr' 
7.  Marlborough ;  8,  Cricklade ;  9,  Malmsbuij*  UL  Ax . :  • 
deaconry  of  Berks — 10,  Abingdon;  11,  Newbury;  *.. 
Reading;    13,  Wallingford. 

By  the  recommendation  of  tbe  Church  Commissioners !' 
following  changes  have  been  made  or  are  to  l)e  made.    7 
whole  archdeaconry  of  Berks  is  transferred  to  the  di  cc  • 
of  Oxford;  and  the  deaneries  of  Cricklade  and  Malm«b  :  >. 
in  the  archdeaconry  of  Wilts,  to  that  of  Glouoe^er.     O 
the  other  band,  the  archdeaconry  of  Dorset,  oomprehef  •! : . 
the  five  rural  deaneries  of  Bridport,  Dorchester,  Pim;  t- r.-^i 
Shafton,  and  Whitchurcb,  has  been  added  from  the  d:uc«> 
of  Bristol.    The  number  of  archdeaconries  is  suU  ii^i<.. 
that  of  rural  deaneries  twelve. 

The  cathedral  clergy  oonsbt  of  tbe  dean,  prece*  - 
chancellor  of  the  church,  treasurer,  six  canons   rc»«:«. 
tiar}%  who  are    also    prebendaries,    sub-dean,    aocoea 
thirty-eight  prebendaries,  and  four  priest-vicars ;    bes 
singing-men,  choristers,  organist,  and  other  officers,     i. 
net  yearly  revenue  of  the  bishopric,  on  the  average  of  t  L    . 
years  ending  with  1831,  was  3939/.,  but  it  was  supr>  :•. 
that  on  a  more  extended  average  it  would  amount  tu  ^i 
or  from  that  to  6000/.  per  annum.    It  im  not  proposed  l\ 
commissioners  to  make  any  alteration  in  this  respecf.  '  T 
revenue  of  the  cathedral  at  the  same  period  averaged  ^ ' 
and  was  expected  to  decrease ;  tbe  corporatton  sbarini;  * '. 
revenue  consisted  of  the  de%n,  who  received  two-ri'^h:. 
and  six  canons,  who  received  one  eighth  each.     Tbe  il. . 
chancellor,    precentor,  treasurer,    and    prebendario    i: 
their  separate  revenues,  and  the  four  priest-vioars  formc-a  a    ' 
corporation  by  themselves. 

SARZA'NA.    [Spbzia.] 
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|)Brlicu1ar8  of  a  difTerent  nature.  (FeUus,  s,  v. ;  Diomed., 
lii.,  p.  483,  ed.  Putsch.)  The  Roman  satire  is  first  men* 
tioned  as  a  kind  of  dramatic  performance  (Liv.,  vii.  2)»  and 
apliears  to  have  been,  like  the  early  Atellanae  FabulsB.only 
B  rude  improvisatory  farce,  wiihout  dramatic  connection, 
but  full  of  raillery  and  >vit.  This  species  of  composition 
arose  fix)m  the  practice,  which  has  prevailed  in  Italy  from 
the  earliest  times  to  the  present  day,  of  the  country  people 
making  rude  extempore  verses  in  ridicule  of  one  another  at 
various  festivals,  and  especially  at  the  time  of  the  vintage. 
Such  were  the  Fescennini  verses,  which  Macrobius  tells  us 
{Saturn^t  ii.  4)  were  sometimes  written  as  satires  upon  per* 
sons.  The  old  dramatic  Saturas  continued  to  be  performed 
on  the  Roman  stage  till  a  late  period,  under  the  name  of 
Exodia,  which  were  laughable  interludes  in  verse,  and  were 
performed  between  the  different  Atellane  plays.  {Diction- 
ary qf  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities,  art.  Exodia.) 

The  name  of  satire  was  afterwards  limited  to  a  species  of 
poetry  peculiar  to  the  Romans,  in  which  Ennius  is  said 
to  have  been  the  first  writer.  The  satires  of  Ennius  ap- 
pear to  have  been  so  called  because  they  were  written  on 
a  variety  of  subjects,  and  in  many  different  metres;  but  as 
hardly  any  fragments  have  come  down  to  us,  we  know 
very  little  of  the  subjects  of  which  they  were  composed. 
Lucilius  however  was  the  first  who  constructed  satire  on 
tliose  principles  of  art  which  were  considered  in  the  time  of 
I{orace  as  essential  requisites  in  a  satiric  poem.  Lucilius 
principally  used  the  hexameter  metre,  which  was  afterwards 
almost  exclusively  employed  by  the  satiric  poets.  His 
pooms  were  not  only  satires  upon  the  vices  and  follies  of 
mankind  in  general,  but  also  contained  attacks  upon  private 
intlivtduals.  Tliev;  formed  the  model  on  which  Horace  wrote 
hi«  satires;  but  the  circumstanres  of  the  times  prevented 
Horace,  even  if  he  had  the  inclination,  from  attacking 
eminent  political  charaters,  as  Lucifius  had  done.  His 
own  easy  temner  and  happy  disposition,  as  well  as  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Epicurean  philosophy,  led  him  to  attack  the 
foihlo*  and  follies  of  mankind  in  a  style  of  playful  railler)-, 
winch  forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the  severe  invectives  of 
JuMMUil.  Thu  increased  corruption  of  morals  at  Rome  un- 
der the  early  emperors,  and  the  cruel  punishments  which 
htttl  been  iiiniotod  by  Domitian  upon  the  wise  and  the  good, 
nulurully  KhI  Juvenal  to  attack  the  vices  of  his  age  with 
H'verity  und  vigour.  The  works  of  the  other  Roman  sati- 
riNlH  »i'o  loMt,  with  the  exceotion  of  Pursius  and  a  few  verses  on 
thu  haniMhinent  of  the  philosophers  by  Domitian,  which  are 
itMriihod  to  Hulpicia,  who  is  supposed  by  some  writers  to  be 
tt  rontnnporary  of  Tibullus,  and  by  others  of  Ausonius.  A 
of  Iiitt  modern  authors  on  the  subject  of  the  Roman  Satire 
U  ^ivcn  in  the  article  Romb,  p.  116. 

{SATISFACTION,  in  Law,  is  said  to  exist  where  a  party, 
having  a  right  of  action,  accepts  from  the  party  against 
whom  he  has  it,  a  certain  and  valuable  thing,  or  the  pcr- 
funnance  of  a  certain  and  beneficial  act,  in  lieu  of  his  right 
of  action.  If  the  action  is  afterwards  brought,  the  satisfac- 
tion may  be  pleaded  in  bar  of  it.  Satisfaction  may  exist  as 
to  actions  in  which  damages  are  recoverable,  and  as  to  some 
olliers  (Blake*s  case,  6  Co.,  Hep.,  44;  Peytoe*s  case,  9  Co., 
RefK,  78) ;  but  it  cannot  operate  so  as  to  dispense  with  the 
performance  of  a  covenant  under  a  deed,  by  reason  of  the 
rule  of  law  that  a  deed  can  only  be  made  void  by  an  instru- 
ment of  the  same  nature,  and  therefore  implying  the  same 
dui^ree  of  deliberation.  Though  where  a  right  of  action 
npon  the  deed  has  vested,  in  consequence  of  some  wrong 
or  default  occurring  subsequent  to  the  execution  of  the  deed, 
as  in  the  case  of  a  breach  of  covenant  to  i*epair,  to  pay  rent, 
&c.,  t  here  may  be  satisfaction.  The  satisfaction,  to  be  valid, 
must  have  been  accepted  by  the  party  who  has  the  right,  and 
must  have  proceeded  from  the  party  who  is  liable. 

Not  hing  which  is  paid  or  done  to  a  third  party,  or  pro- 
ceeds from  him,  can  operate  as  a  satisfaction.     It  must  also 
be  certain,  that  is,  definite  as  to  time,  &c.,  and  available ; 
thus  where  the  satisfaction  is  by  a  mutual  agreement,  it 
must  be  such  an  agreement  as  an  action  may  be  maintained 
upon.     It  must  be  valuable ;  by  which  it  is  understood  not 
only  that  there  can  be  no  satisfaction  consequent  of  a  thing 
which  has  no  value,  as,  for  instance,  a  ruwh  ;  but  also  that 
the  value  must  be  at  least  not  obviously  inferior  in  amount 
to  that  for  which  it  is  given,  such  as  a  payment  of  a  less 
sum  of  money  at  the  same  or  a  subsequent  day  as  that  on 
which  a  greater  is  due.    Although  if  there  are  advantage- 
ous oircumstanoes  attendant  on  the  payment  of  a  less  sum, 
B  payment  before  the  day  when  the  larger  is  due,  or  at 


another  place  than  that  where  it  is  payable,'  tliis  nay  r>^  *  - 
rate  as  satisfaction.  But  the  giving  of  a  hors«  or  a  siai  * 
may  be  a  satisfaction  of  a  claim  for  a  sum  of  money,  it  .  - 
cepted  as  such,  though  the  horse  or  statue  be  in  reality  • . 
less  value  than  the  money. 

A  negotiable  instrument  may  operate  as  a  satisfactt*:.  • 
a  debt ;  and  if  the  party  who  accepts  it,  by  bis  own  n*  ^ 
gence  fail  to  recover  upon  it,  the  debtor  will  oevertti*.*  ■ 
continue  discharged.    The  performance  must  be  siiua 
executed ;  a  mere  endeavouri  or  a  readiness  to  perform,  >..' 
as  a  tender  of  money,  or  a  part  perfomianee,  cannot  opi. 
as  a  satisfaction.    It  must  be  beneficial ;  thus  where  out  : 
made  a  forcible  entry  on  the  lands  of  another,  it  is  ii<.  . 
satisfaction  for  the  wrungtul  entry  to  permit  tliat  utl.r:   . 
re-enter.     In  an  action  for  trespass  and  taking  raitii    . 
mere  redelivery  of  the  cattle  is  not  a  satisfaction.  ih>^i,: 
their  conveyance  to  another  place,  and  redelivery  there,  ir.a 
be  so.    The  benefit  also  must  be  one  pai'taking   in  •,  •< 
shape  of  a  pecuniary  oliaracier.    It  must  eiiher  be  mci.t  s, 
or  capable  of  being  measured  by  money.    Thus  •  6ut  i .  . 
ston  before  certain  persons  made  in  pursuance  of  tLv  ci  . 
of  a  court-martial,  or  an  acknowledgement  of  tbe  iimr, 
and  pmyer  for  forgiveness  kneeling,  though  a  Mti«ifar(to . 
honour,  is  not  such  satisfketion  as  to  deprive  the  parfy  vt  .<  - 
right  to  damages.    The  thing  must  be  given  or  clone  r 
accepted  in  heu  of  the  right  of  action ;  otherwise  it  « 
not  be  a  good  satisfaction.     Satisfaction  to  one  of  9<?\rr 
plainlifls  is  a  bar  to  all ;  and  saiisiaction  by  one  joint  wr  :)> 
doer  discharges  llie  others.     (Com.,  Dtg.,  tit  •Acci»fd.*i 

SATRAP  t^'flT'pdiriyc)  was  the  name  given  to  the  j:nn-  • 
of  a  province  of  the  Persian  empire.     He  was  appo.nteti  < 
the  king,  and  was  responsible  alone  to  him.     Such  a  >\«-> 
of  jfovernment  has  always  existed  in  the  large  Asiai.I 
pires;  but  the  advantage  which  the  Persian  system  hatl 
many  others  of  a  similar  kind,  was  the  caieful  sepnr  i' 
made  between  the  civil  and  military  powers.       The  ;: 
nors  of  tlie  garrisons  and  the  commanders  of  the  tro«"j>-  '^ 
independent   of  the  satraps,  and  responsible  only   u>    . 
king.    'Ihe  duties  of  the  satraps  arc  briefly  defiiit^i 
Xenophon  to  consist  in  governing  the  inhabitants,  rc^f.. 
the  tributes,  paying  the  garrisons,  and  attending  to  \\ 
ever  else  is  necessary.  {Cyrop.,  viii.  6,  }  1-3.)     In  the  ..i 
times  of  the  Persian  empire,  it  became  the  custoru  t 
point  the  satraps  to  the  command  of  the  troops  alsK).  ; 
cially   if  they  were  merabei*s  of  the  royal  family.     I..  • 
manner  the  younger  Cyrus  was  appointed  satrap  of  .- 
the  western  movinces  of  Asia  Minor,  and  at  the  >am- 
general  of  all  the   forces  which  assembled  in   the   | . . 
Caslolus.     (Xen.,  i4w(i6.,  i.  1,  $  2.)    The  practice  of  l:< 
the  civil  and  military  powers  in  one  person  tentlcd  t-' 
mote  revolt  among  the  satraps,  and  to  prepare  ibc  u  :v 
the  internal  dissolution  of  the  empire,    l^e  grcAlr.i  >^ 
the  command  entrusted  to  some  satraps  waa  also  dan  jv : 
to  the  royal  power.     An  instance  of  this  kind  ocr  .  ^ 
early  as  the  time  of  the  first  Darius,  in  the  case  of  O,o-. 
who  was  governor  of  Phrygia,  Lydia,  and  Ionia,  and  .  . 
powerful  that  Darius  dared  not  proceed  openly  agai:.%t  ; 
(Herod,  iii.  127.)      Subsequently  this  practice  heiatuo  • 
more  frequent;  Cyrus  had  the  command  of  the  Krcaier  \ 
of  the  western  provinces  ol    Asia  Minor;  and  vxxk 
death,  Tissaphenes  was  allowed  to  hold  them  in  ad.ha 
his  own.     From  this  period  we  frequently  read  of  rc%»  ..• 
the  satraps,  and  many  of  them  became  quite  iudojoii  . 
of  the  king  of  Persia.    (Heeren'a  Asiatic  Xattons,  \..    . 
p.  417-26.) 

The  woixl  satrap  is  evidently  of  Persian  origin,  bw 
etymology  is  not  certain.     Bohlen  iDas  AUe  Indi^fi,  s. 
p.  21)  supposes  it  to  be  only  another  form  of  Kshulrw  z 
that  is,  the  lord  or  master  of  the  kshatriyas,  or  warrior^, 
name  of  the  warrior  caste  of  the  Hindus.  But  this  el%  m< 
is  opposed  to  what  has  been  stated  above,  namelv,  iha    : 
satraps  were  civil  and  not  military  otiicers.     Malcolm  •  ; 
tory  (if  Persia,  vol.  i.,  p.  271)  supposes  it  to  be  anothci 
of  Shattrapatti,  *an  umbrella-carrier;'  while  oth»r  iti 
writers  connectit  with  the  Manser  a  kshetra,  a  plain  { f  roizx 
to  inhabit),  and  the  Persian  shehr,  a  city  (Pott.  hif. 
gische  Forschungen,  p.  Ixviii.) ;  but  none  of  these  c:i  s. 
giea  are  satisfactory.  In  the  Book  of  Estlier  the  satraps  .>: 
Persian  empire  are  called  Athashdarpenim  (D^JDt^,:T*S 

from  the  singular  Achaehdarpan,  which  Gesexuos    { I J 
Lex.)  appears  to  consider  rightly  as  merely  anotber  Tnui 
writing  the  word  satrap  or  kshatrap^  as  the  on  is  acotnc 
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The  rings  are  solid  circular  bodies,  rounded,  it  would 

seem,  at  the  edges,  and  two  in  number,  having  a  motion  of 

revolution  round  theu:  centres,  which  is  completed  in  '428 

of  a  day,  or  10  hours,  16  minutes;  about  13  minutes  less 

than  the  rotation  of  the  planet  itself:  this  is  also  the  table 

in  which  a  satellite  would  revolve  at  the  same  distance  from 

the  planet  as  the  middle  part  of  the  ring.    Sir  John  Hers- 

ohel  gives  the  following  as  the  result  of  Professor  Struve's 

observations  and  his  own : — 

Exterior  diameter  of  exterior  ring    =     176418   miles 

Interior  „  .,  =     155272 

Exterior  diameter  of  interior  ring    =r     151690 

Interior  „  „  =     117339 

Equatorial  diameter  of  the  body       =       79 160 

Interval  between  the  planet  and 

interior  ring  .         .         .     =       19090 

Interval  of  the  rings  •         .     =        1791 

Thickness  of  the  rings  not  exceeding  100       „ 

Several  observers  have  seen  concentric  black  lines  on  the 

outer  ring,  as  if  it  consisted  of  several  rings;  but  neither 

W.Herschel,  Sir  J.  Her schel,  nor  Professor  Struve,  with  the 

most  powerful  instruments,  could  detect  these  lines.    The 

question  is  a  curious  one,  because  if  it  were  the  consequence 

of  a  telescopic  defect,  it  is  difficult  to  say  why  the  external 

ring  only  snould  exhibit  these  appearances.    Captain  Kater 

sums  up  this  question  ('  Mem.  Astron.  Soc.,'  vol.  is^  p.  387) 

in  the  following  manner :   '  From  the  observations  which 

have  been  given  in  the  present  paper,  we  may  deduce  the 

following  conclusions  :•— 

*  That  the  exterior  ring  of  Saturn  was  observed  by  Short 
to  be  divided  into  three  or  four  concentric  rings. 

'  That  Professor  Quetelet,  in  December,  1823,  at  Paris, 
with  an  achromatic  telescope  of  ten  inches  aperture,  saw 
the  outer  ring  of  Saturn  divided  into  two  concentric  rings. 

'That  on  the  1 7th  December,  1825,  the  outer  ring  of 
Saturn  appeared  to  me  to  be  made  up  of  at  least  four  rings, 
the  widest  interval  being  in  the  middle.  That  on  the  1 6th 
and  17th  January,  1826,  I  again  remarked  these  divisions 
of  the  exterior  ring. 

'  That  these  divisions  were  also  observed  by  a  friend  who 
was  with  me  on  the  17th  December,  1825,  but  who  did  not 
remark  that  one  division  was  stron^r  than  the  others. 

*  That  another  friend,  who  was  with  me  on  the  same  even- 
ing, and  who  is  very  shortsighted,  saw  the  stronger  division, 
but  could  not  perceive  the  others.  I  think  it  will  be  allowed 
that  the  evidence  here  given  goes  far  to  establish  the  proba- 
bility of  the  outer  ring  of  Saturn  beinsr  composed  of  several 
concentric  rings.  On  the  other  hand  it  appears  that  Sir 
William  Herschel,  Mr.  Herschel,  and  Mr.  Struve,  though 
observing  with  very  superior  instruments,  could  perceive 
ne  such  divisions  as  those  which  I  have  described. 

'  On  the  22nd  January,  1828,  the  evening  being  perfectly 
favourable,  I  again  examined  Saturn  with  great  care  for 
several  hours,  but  no  divisions  of  the  outer  ring  were  then 
perceptible. 

'  It  has  been  remarked  by  Sir  TiVilliam  Herschel,  by  Mr. 
Struve,  and  by  most  persons  who  have  observed  Saturn,  that 
the  exterior  ring  is  much  less  brilliant  than  the  interior: 
may  not  this  want  of  light  in  the  outer  ring  arise  from  its 
having  a  very  dense  atmosphere :  and  may  not  this  atmo- 
sphere, in  certain  states,  admit  of  the  divisions  of  the  ex- 
terior ring  being  seen  through  it,  though  under  other  cir- 
cumstances they  remain  invisible.  With  respect  to  the 
form  of  the  edge  of  the  inner  ring  of  Saturn,  next  to  the 
planet,  the  appearance  under  favourable  circumstances  is 
such  as  to  leave  no  doubt  on  my  mind  of  its  being 
rounded.' 

The  physical  theory  of  the  rings  is  curious  as  having 
been  one  of  the  points  in  which  theory  outstripped  observa- 
tion. Supposing  the  figure  of  Saturn  a  perfect  spheroid, 
and  the  rings  to  be  perfectly  concentric  with  the  planet, 
and  perfectly  regular  in  figure,  it  is  obvious  that  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  planet  would  never  disturb  the  system,  since  it 
would  draw  all  sides  equally  towards  the  centre.  But  let 
the  slightest  disturbance  take  place,  that  is,  let  the  centre 
of  the  rings  be  thrown  in  the  smallest  degree  out  of  that  of 
the  planet,  and  one  side  begins  to  be  drawn  more  forcibly 
towards  the  planet  than  the  other,  and  this  effect  must  con- 
tinue and  become  stronger,  until  at  last  the  ring  is  thrown 
upon  the  pknet  at  one  point.  Laplace  showed  that  it  was 
essential  to  the  stability  of  this  system  that  the  centre  of 
he  rings,  instead  of  being  fixed  in  that  of  the  planet,  should 

scribe  a  small  orbit ;  that  is,  that  the  rings  should  have  a 

ght  osoiUatuig  motion  to  and  from  the  planet  combined 


with  an  oscillating  motion  of  their  planet;  and  reeent 
observations  have  shown  that  such  is  the  case.  iSir  J. 
Herschel,  Astronomy^  p.  284.) 

The  phenomena  of  the  rings  to  an  inliabitant  of  (sav)  the 
northern  hemisphere  of  the  planet  must  be  as  foilaws- 
when  the  sun  is  on  the  northern  side  of  the  equator,  a  pair 
of  luminous  arches  must  be  visible,  extending  fiom  borizpa 
to  horizon.  At  the  equator,  only  the  thickness  of  the  nsg 
will  be  seen  extending  over  head  from  east  to  wesL  Ir 
going  from  the  equator  towards  the  north  pole,  the  arcfa 
will  gradually  rise  and  set  farther  south,  but  its  mendun 
thickness  will  increase,  and  its  greatest  altitude  will  dimint^ 
At  about  40°  of  north  latitude,  the  lower  arch  will  ba\e  be- 
come a  luminous  segment  of  an  ellipse,  the  top  of  whirh 
will  become  lower  and  lower  until,  at  50°  or  thereabouts, 
the  higher  arch  will  have  become  only  a  segment ;  aiid  s 
few  degrees  more  of  north  latitude  will  make  it  van.^ 
altogether.  But  in  the  south  latitudes,  the  ring  will  not 
shine  at  all  while  the  sun  is  north  of  its  plane,  except  m  s 
portion  of  its  thickness ;  while  those  who  are  in  the  shaduv 
of  the  rings  will  not  see  the  sun  at  all,  sometimes  fur 
several  years.  For  many  days  together,  in  certain  attuatiom, 
the  only  day  will  be  the  emergence  of  a  part  of  the  suu 
from  the  ring  for  a  short  time. 

To  an  inhabitant  of  the  earth,  the  phenomena  of  the  rin^* 
are  as  follows: — They  are  projected  into  an  elUptieal  furoi. 
of  which  a  portion  is  sometimes  hidden  behind  the  planet ; 
when  this  is  the  case,  the  shadow  of  the  planet  is  seen  on 
the  ring.  When  the  sun  is  in  the  plane  of  the  ring,  wbiclj 
happens  twice  in  every  Satumian  year,  the  edge  only  of  ihj 
ring  is  enlightened,  and  it  can  only  be  seen  in  the  very  hc< 
telescopes:  the  next  arrival  of  this  disappearance  is  m 
December,  1847.  As  the  sun  (and  with  it  the  earth; 
leaves  the  plane  of  the  rings,  the  latter  appear  to  upca. 
and  the  opening  continues  during  a  quarter  of  the  SaturnuL 
year ;  when  the  opening  is  widest,  the  longer  dtameier  sf- 
pears  about  double  of  the  shorter  one.  The  north  or  south 
side  of  the  ring  is  seen,  according  as  the  sun  is  north  a 
south  of  its  plane. 

SATURN A'LIA,  a  festival  celebrated  by  the  Roman»  ji 
honour  of  the  god  Saturnus.    [Satuenus.]     Accordant  L' 
some  traditions,  it  had  been  celebrated  by  the  Abori^*ut.> 
long  before  the  building  of  the  city,  and  was  inMituted  ^« 
the  fabulous  king  Janus,  after  the  disappearance  of  Saiu.* 
nus  from  the  earth.     Others   said  that  it  was  insuiutoi 
by  the  Pelasgians,  or  by  the  followers  of  Hercules,  )ii :.  • 
had  been  left  behind  in  Italy.     (Macrob.,  Sai^  i.  7.)    A 
second  set  of  traditions  referred   the  institution  of  tb; 
Saturnalia  to  a  much  later  period ;  one  of  them  ascx ibid 
it  to  king  Tullus  Hostilius,  who,  after  a  auoeessful  ««.- 
against  the  Albans  and  Sabines,  was  said  to  have  foumi^ : 
the  temple  and  established  the  festival  of  Saturnus  at  lUme. 
(Macrob.,  Sai„  i.  8.)    Another  tradition,  adopted  by  Li » ? 
(ii.  21)  and  Dionysius  (vi.,  ab  tut/.)  which  refers  it  to  a  si.i 
later  time,  ascribed  the  institution  of  the  Saturnalia  to  tLf 
consuls  A.  Sempronius  and  M.  Minueius  (497  B.C.).    Thv 
apparent  incongruity  of  this  and  some  other  aocounu  oj*} 
easily  be  removed :  those  who  trace  the  Saturnalia  to  a  i  £- 
riod  antecedent  to  the  building  of  the  city,  can  only  mc^i 
that  the  worship  of  Saturnus  was  very  antient  in  ItA>. 
while  those  who  assign  a  later  date  to  the  institution   !&«.>: 
be  understood  to  refer  to  the  introduction  of  the  work  I. 
into  the  city  of  Rome;  and  although  festivals  in  hun.-. 
of  Saturnus  may  have  been  celebrated  at  hia  altar  in  :' 
Roman  Forum  previous  to  497  B.C.,  yet  the  regular  s.  : 
periodical  celebration  of  the  Saturnalia  may  not  have  lee  ^ 
established  before  this  time,  when  a  temple  waa  dedicai*  . 
to  the  god  in  the  clivus  leading  from  the  Foram  to  tt.. 
Capitol.    After  this  time  the  ^turnalia  were  celebra:. 
segularly  every  year,  on  the  19th  of  December,  the   wlv  . 
of  which  month  was  sacred  to  Saturnus ;  but  after  J.  LV^»: 
had  added  two  days  to  this  mouth,  the  celebration  began  >• 
the  17ih  (Macrob.,  Sai.,  i.  10).  and  the  people,  bein^  U- 
of  such  merry-makings,  continued  the  festivities  until  li 
nineteenth,  and  even  longer.    This  however  was  not  an  n 
novation  produced  by  the  alteration  of  the  odendar,  (br  I  • . 
before  that  event  the  Romans  had  been  in  the  hmb.i  . 
making  many  holidays  (generally  seven)  at  the  season  of  li 
Saturnalia,  though  it  was  known  that  the  festival  of  Satur-* 
itself  did  not  last  more  than  one  day.     Augnstos  at  lx> 
sanctioned  the  celebration  of  liie  Saturnalia  during  thnc 
days,  and  Caligula  and  Claudius  increued  the  number  ( 
five  days.    (Macrob.,  Sat^  I  10;  Sueton^  CaUg^  U ;  Di-o 
Cass.,  lix.,  p.  739.) 
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MYot  and  of  all  ages.  Trade  is  earri^  on  in  oorn,  pulse, 
while  wines  of  good  repute,  brandy,  vinegar,  bennp,  flax, 
and  plums  s  ihere  are  four  tolerably  large  fairs  in  the  year. 
Sandstone,  which  does  well  fur  building,  is  quarried  in  the 
neighbourhood:  a  considerable  quantity  is  sent  down  the 
Loire  to  Nantes. 

Sauniur  gave  name  to  the  district  of  Saumurais,  a  sub- 
divbion  of  Anjou.    It  was  the  birthplace  of  Madame  Da- 


cier. 


SAUNDERSON.  DR.  NICHOLAS,  an  Bngliab  scholar, 
particularly  distinguished  by  the  extent  of  his  acquirements 
in  classical  learning  and  mathematics,  under  the  disadvan* 
tageous  circumstance  of  having  become  blind  from  the 
sniall-pox  at  the  age  of  twelve  months. 

He  was  born  in  1682,  at  Thurleston  in  Yorkshire,  where 
his  father  held  an  appointment  in  the  Excise ;  and  at  an 
early  age  be  attended  the  free-school  at  Penniston,  where 
he  was  taught  the  rudiments  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  lan- 
guages. It  is  not  stated  by  what  means  the  youth  obtained 
a  knowled<ye  of  the  forms  of  letters  or  numbers ;  and  pro- 
bably the  first  instruction  which  he  received  in  literature 
and  science  was  conveyed  to  his  mind  by  oral  information 

only. 

The  elder  Saunderson  appears  to  have  very  soon  observed 
the  predilection  of  his  son  for  mathematical  subjects,  and 
though  burthened  with  the  duties  of  his  appointment  and 
the  cares  attending  a  numerous  family,  he  laboured  dili- 
gently to  make  him  acquainted  with  all  the  science  which 
it  was  in  his  power  to  communicate.  This  consisted  merely 
of  the  fii'st  elements  of  numbers;  and  low  as  these  may  be 
in  the  scale  of  knowledge,  it  will  be  readily  conceived  that 
the  anxious  parent  must  have  had  an  arduous  task  to 
perform  in  enabling  a  pupil  bereaved  of  sight  to  understand 
the  combinations  which  enter  even  into  the  rules  of  common 
arithmetic.  The  benevolence  of  Mr.  Richard  West  of 
Underbank  and  Dr.  Nettleton  came  however  in  furtherance 
of  the  father's  efforts ;  and  these  gentlemen  perceiving  the 
remarkable  talent  of  the  youth,  then  about  18  years  of  age, 
zealously  exerted  themselves  to  communicate  to  him  in- 
struction in  algebra  and  geometry.  By  the  kindness  of  his 
friends,  young  Saunderson  was  also  enabled  to  soend  some 
time  in  the  prosecution  of  his  studies  at  an  academy  near 
Sheffield.  From  this  time  his  progress  became  rapid.  By 
the  help  of  a  retentive  memory  he  succeeded  in  resolving 
the  questions  usuallv  given  as  exercises  in  elementary  works, 
and  by  the  power  of  his  genius  he  discovered  methods  of  in- 
vestigating propositions  of  considerable  intricacy.  His  ap> 
plication  to  mathematics  did  not  however  prevent  him  from 
continuing  to  cultivate  the  study  of  classical  literature ;  and 
it  is  stated  that,  besides  making  himself  familiar  with  Cicero, 
Virgil,  and  Horace,  he  became  enabled  to  understand  the 
works  of  Euclid,  Archimedes,  and  Diophantus,  whun  read 
to  him  in  the  original  Greek. 

Mr.  Saunderson  having  decided  on  making  an  effort  to 
establish  himself  at  Cambridge  as  a  teacher,  went  to  that 
university  in  1707.  He  resid<^  in  Christ's  College,  and  im- 
mediately commenced  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  Universal 
Arithmetic,  the  Optics,  and  the  Principia  of  Newton.  At 
this  time,  Mr.  Whiston,  the  Lucasian  professor  of  mathe- 
matics, was  engaged  in  the  delivery  of  lectures  on  the  same 
subjects;  and  it  is  honourable  to  the  benevolence  of  this 
gentleman,  that  he  readily  consented,  at  the  request  of  the 
friends  of  the  blind  youth,  that  the  latter  should  labour  in 
the  same  field.  The  peculiar  circumstances  under  which 
Saunderson  taught,  and  his  great  talents,  procured  for  him 
many  pupils,  and  were  the  means  of  bringing  him  into  a 
CQi-respondence  with  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  to  an  intimacy 
with  the  other  great  mathematicians  of  that  time.  When 
Whiston  was  removed  from  his  chair,  in  1711,  queen  Anne, 
at  the  recommendation  of  Sir  Isaac,  was  induced  to  confer 
on  Mr.  Saunderson  the  degree  of  M.A.,  in  order  that  he 
might  become  qualified  to  hold  the  place  which  had  become 
vacant  by  the  retirement  of  his  friend.  Saunderson,  on 
being  appointed,  pronounced  an  inaugural  discourse  in  Latin, 
and  from  that  time  devoted  himself  wholly  to  his  profes- 
sional duties.  In  1723  he  married  a  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Dickens,  rector  of  Coxworth;  and  in  1728,  when  the 
king,  George  II.,  visited  tlie  university,  he  was,  by  the 
royal  authority,  made  Doctor  in  Laws. 

Dr.  Saunderson  continued  to  enjoy  good  health  till  near 
-•nd  of  his  life.    He  died  on  the  19th  April,  1 739. 
•s  extraordinary  man  composed,  in  writing,  for  the  use 
pupils,  several  lectures  on  different  auhUcLs  ir  na- 


tural philosophy,  but  they  were  nevqr  prepared,  nor  pcrbs^- 
intended  for  publication.  A  valuable  treatise  which  he  h.  1 
composed  on  the  elements  of  algebra,  appeared  at  CVru- 
bridge  in  1740,  in  two  vols.  4to.;  and  anoloer  on  fluxiuit-  .n 
8vo,  including  a  commentary  on  some  parts  of  Newt^  i.'i 
'Principia,'  came  out  in  the  year  1756. 

In  order  to  perform  arithmetical  romputationt,  Saundvr- 
son  used  a  square  board  divided  by  lines  at  one-tenth  of  ta 
inch  asunder,  and  parallel  to  the  sides,  into  many  an.a.l 
squares,  each  of  which  was  pierced  with  nine  boles  in  thrt>j 

f>arallel  rows.  Small  pint  were  placed  by  the  hand  in  ti«t»c 
loles,  and  the  value  of  a  digit  was  indicated  by  the  particu:  r 
hole,  in  each  square,  in  which  the  pin  was  placed.  A  pin  v.-.i 
a  large  head  placed  in  the  centre  bole  denoted  aero,  and  •  i..' 
with  a  small  head  in  the  same  hole  indicated  unity.  A  lar^'.>- 
headed  pin  in  the  centre,  with  a  smalUheaded  pin  in  i;.c 
first  hole  of  the  first  row,  expressed  the  number  2 ;  e  Ur^.- 
heafled  pin  in  the  centre,  with  a  small^headed  pin  in  t... 
second  hole  of  the  first  row.  expressed  the  number  3:  ar  i 
so  on.  The  process  is  described  in  the  first  volume  uf  u  c 
*  Elements  of  Algebra,'  and  it  is  evident  that  by  snoh  mcf  ..t 
any  number  may  be  easily  expressed,  and  any  anthiuci  •  ^. 
operation  per  fprmed.  Housed  the  same  machine  fur  :«• 
presionting  geometrical  diagrams ;  the  pina  being  placel  n 
the  angles  of  the  figure,  and  connected  by  threads  vb  c^ 
indicated  the  lines. 

His  ideas  of  the  forms  which  plane  or  solid  figures  vi  i  : 
assume  when  viewed  by  an  eye  placed  in  a  given  ^to^it'i.^. 
were  remarkably  correct  and  distinct;  and  we  are  intutnu  : 
by  Dr.  Reid  {Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind,  ch.  6),  ih«'.  l.i 
understood  the  rules  of  perspective  and  the  prqjeclions  oi  t  H 
sphere.  But  the  mental  process  by  which  he  acquirvl  '.I  .• 
kind  of  information  was  probably  peculiar  to  himself  .  . 
Dr.  Reid  states  that  once  in  conversation  Saunderaon  i-- 
knowledged  that  be  had  found  great  difficulty  in  ui<'><-- 
standing  Dr.  Halley's  demonstration,  that  the  angle  u  »  i 
by  two  circles  of  the  sphere  was  equal  to  the  angle  u  a  i 
by  their  projections  on  a  plane,  adding  that  when  bv  <  t- 
sidered  the  proposition  in  bis  own  way  he  became  aw^iu  .f 
its  truth. 

Dr.  Saunderson  possessed  in  a  high  degree  the  aen^i »  ..f 
feeling  and  hearing.     It  is  said  that  he  could  disttn^ii..  .. 
true  from  counterfeit  Roman  medals  by  the  different  <  < 
grees  of  their  smoothness;  and  on  one  occasion,  when  v..  -  e 
students  were  taking  the  sun's  altitude  in  the  gani«  u  • 
Ciirisi's  College,  he  could  tell,  by  some  effect  of  the  air  uc 
his  person,  when  very  light  clouds  were  passing  over  t..< 
disk  of  the  luminary.    When  he  entered  a  room,  he  c*    .  1 
judge  of  its  magnitude  and  of  his  dii»tanre  from  the  uu..- 
by  the  sound  of  hi«  footsteps.     In  his  youth  he  bad  Iran.t  . 
to  play  on  the  flute ;  and  it  is  said  that  he  succeeded  ^^^  « .  . 
as  to  give  room  to  suppose  that  if  he  had  applied  him^Cif  i  • 
music,  he  might  have  excelled  in  it  to  as  great  a  degu-e  i« 
in  mathematics.  * 

Saunderson  is  described  as  having  been  extretneh  1 1«- 
sionate.  He  was  imbued  with  a  strong  sense  of  the  w  • 
portance  of  truth,  but  he  too  often  expressed  bis  sent^m* .  > 
with  a  freedom  which  caused  him  to  have  many  enen.  t« 
It  may  be  said  that  he  was  better  qualified  to  inspire  aiiu  - 
ration  than  to  make  or  preserve  friends.  He  is  accuv. . 
moreover  of  having  been  decidedly  a  sceptic  in  matters  i*'.. 
corning  religion. 

SAURAT,  a  town  in  France,  in  the  department  *l 
Ari^ge,  not  far  from  Tarascon.  The  inhabitants^  who,  .r. 
1831,  amounted  to  2563  for  the  town,  or  SOU  for  tbe  c^w.- 
mune,  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  wrought-i.wi. 
into  which  the  ore  is  immediately  eonverted.  Charcual  > 
the  fuel  exclusively  employed.  The  ore  is  obtained  lu  t... 
neighbourhood.    There  are  two  fairs  in  tbe  year. 

SAURIAN 3  (tfai/poc,  or  vaifpa,  a  liiard),  the  term  1 
which  the  great  family  of  Liiards  ia  generally  deaigt^uL  I 
The  animal  Ibrms  more  strictly  included  under  it  arv  \i.  ^ 
comprised  under  the  genus  Lacerta   of  Linnspus  (j   •: 
deducting  the  Crocodilians  and  the  Salamanders),  and  ui... 
the  genus  Draco  ot  the  same  author. 

To  these,  Cuvier  observes,  the  family  Angui»  mi&[ht  rr*- . 
be  joined,  because  their  osteology,  especially  that  of  i  . 
head,  reaemblea  the  osteons  structure  of 'many  of  ... 
Lizards. 

In  the  large  acceptation  of  the  term  Saurians.  tlic  Pu  i  - 
dactyles,  Enaliosaurians,  and  Crocodiles  are  included. 

The  general  arrangement  of  this  order  wtii  be  fcuiU 
under  the  article  RspriLBf. 
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apophysis,  which  is  behind  it,  for  the  digastric  muscle,  and 
has  oflen  even  a  small  epiphysis  at  the  extremity  of  this 
apophysis ;  it  advances  to  the  internal  surface^  and  even 
sometimes  along  the  inferior  *  border  to  the  opercnlar 
bone. 

The  angular  portion  extends  under  the  portion  of  the 
lower  border,  which  is  between  the  lower  angle  on  one  side, 
and  the  dental  or  opercular  portion  on  the  other.  It  is  not 
always  that  the  angle  of  the  jaw  entirely  belongs  to  this,  for 
the  opercular  bone  sometimes  contributes  to  form  it. 

The  surangular  portion  occupies  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
external  surStce  of  the  superior  moiety  between  the  four 
other  bones  which  are  seen  on  this  aspect.  It  forms  the 
upper  border  between  the  coronoi'd  apophysis  and  the  arti- 
culation. 

For  the  entrance  of  the  nerves  and  vessels  there  is  a  great 
opening  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  ooronoid  apophysis, 
between  the  complementary,  the  surangular,  and  the  arti- 
cular portions ;  and  for  their  exit  there  are  holes  at  the  ex- 
ternal surface  of  the  dental  bone  and  on  the  internal  surface 
of  the  opercular  bone.  The  number  and  the  position  of  these 
holes  vary  according  to  the  subgenera  ana  species.  The 
surangular  portion  generally  has  two. 

Such  are  the  general  dispesitions,  noticed  by  Cuvier, 
common  to  all  the  Saurians ;  and  he  proceeds  to  point  out 
the  principal  differences  obserrable  in  the  subgenera. 

The  same  distinguished  zoologist  remarks  that  the  oi 
hydides  becomes  important  in  proportion  as  we  approach 
the  fishes  ;  and  he  observes  that  in  man  it  is  composed  of 
five  parts :  viz.  a  body  in  the  form  of  a  flattened  transversal 
arch ;  two  anterior  and  very  long  horns,  which  proceed  to 
attach  themselves  to  the  temporal  bone  below  the  meatus 
auditoriuSf  and  of  which  the  upper  par!  is  there  soldered  at 
a  very  early  period,  and  takes  the  name  of  the  styloid  pro- 
cess of  the  temporal  bone ;  whilst  the  lower  part,  for  a  long 
time  simply  ligamentous,  has  below,  at  the  point  of  junction 
with  the  body,  an  osseous  grain  (cornu  minus) ;  and  finally, 
two  posterior  bony  comua  (comua  majora)  supporting  the 
larynx  by  means  of  a  ligament  which*  attaches  to  them  the 
thyroid  cartilage. 

The  numerous  variations  which  this  bone  of  the  tongue 
presents  in  the  class  Mammalia^  depend  on  the  form  of  its 
body,  on  the  more  or  less  psompt  soldering  which  takes 
place  with  the  posterior  cornua,  and  on  the  form  and  the 
proportion  of  the  pieces  of  the  anterior  cornua.  Very  often 
in  the  RuminanU,  the  Solipedes,  and  the  Cetaceans,  the 
body  takes,  in  becoming  soldered  to  the  posterior  cornua, 
the  shape  of  a  crescent;  and  it  often  happens  also,  espe- 
cially in  the  two  first  families,  that  it  produces  anteriorly  a 
more  or  less  long  apophysis;  but  the  anterior  horns  are 
always  suspended  to  the  cranium,  and  nearly  without  ex- 
ception to  a  small  apophysis  of  the  os  peirosum  and  to  the 
neighbouring  part  of  the  tympanic  cavity. 

This  suspension  does  not  take  place  in  those  birds  in 
which  the  anterior  horns  run  round  the  back  of  the  cranium 
[Woodpeckers  ;  TROCHiLiDiB],and  are  only  there  attached 
by  muscles  and  cellular  substai)ce. 

The  body  of  the  tongue-bone  is  most  frequently  of  a 
rhomboidal  form.  To  its  posterior  part  is  articulated  or 
soldered  a  slender  unequal  bone  on  which  the  larynx  re- 
poses, and  which  singly  represents  the  two  posterior  cornua; 
and  to  its  anterior  part  another  bone,  sometimes  double, 
which  penetrates  into  the  tongue,  and  which  Cuvier  names 
the  lingual  bone.  The  anterior  horns  consist  generally  of 
only  two  pieces. 

Cuvier  then  refers  to  a  prior  part  of  his  work,  in  which  he 
had  pointed  out  the  simplicity  of  the  os  hyoides  in  the  cro- 
codile, and  the  variety  of  that  bone  in  different  tortoises.  In 
the  Saurians  it  offers  some  relations  with  that  of  the  birds ; 
but  its  composition  is  more  complex.  It  generally  consists 
of  a  simple  body  and  two  pairs  of  comua,  to  which  a  thinl 
is  sometimes  added.  The  body  *alway's  gives  off  anteriorly  a 
slender  stem,  which  is  prolonged  more  or  less  into  a  carti- 
lage which  penetrates  into  the  tongue.  The  anterior  horns 
are  variously  rellected,  and  the  posterior  horns  diffierently 
directed  according  to  the  species.  With  regard  to  those  of 
the  third  pair,  ttiey  exist  but  rarely,  and  sometimes  are 
rather  posterior  productions  of  the  body  than  particular 
horns. 

Cuvier  then  proceeds  to  notice  the  diversities  in  the  dif- 
ferent families,  &c. ;  and  he  remarks  that  the  os  hyoides  of 
-irians  rontinues  with  little  change  to  the  Ophisaurit 
yets  {Anguish  and  the  An^huSceniff.    In  the  two 


former  the  anterior  horn  is  nearly  reduced  to  a  mcnibranoiis 
state;  but  the  posterior  one  is  well  ossified.  la  the  Am- 
phisbsbnn  the  second  articulation  of  the  anterior  bom  >s  re- 
Quced  to  a  simple  vestige.  There  is  none  in  the  tbinl  horn. 
The  OS  hyoides  in  the  true  serpents  is  reduced  to  two  long 
cartilaginous  filaments,  which  only  sustain  forwards,  as  tho 
sole  vestige  of  the  bodr,  a  species  of  membcane,  hardly  dis- 
cernible in  those  which  are  not  very  large. 

The  teeth  in  the  true  Saurians  are  not  placed  in  aoekeit 
nor  are  those  which  are  to  replace  the  teeth  which  are  lost  or 
shed  produced  in  the  cavities  of  the  old  teeth ;  but  the  gela- 
tinous germs  of  the  teeth  adhere  to  the  internal  surface  uf 
the  dental  bone  without  having  any  bony  partttiona  betvee;i 
them,  and  sometimes  without  being  guaroed  on  the  intrmal 
side  by  a  lamina  of  that  bone:  in  the  latter  case  their  boM.^ 
are  only  separated  from  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  by  Ibe  gun. 
The  base  is  not  divided  into  roots ;  but  when  the  tooth  grc»vs 
the  same  phenomenon  is  manifested  as  is  seen  in  fishes.  The 
gelatinous  nucleus  becomes  ossified;  it  unites  itself  inti- 
mately on  one  side  to  the  bone  of  the  jaw,  whilst  it  oontracl» 
on  the  other  an  intimate  adherence  with  the  tooth  which  tt 
has  exuded ;  the  tooth  then  appears  like  a  promineooe,  mn 
apophysis  of  the  jaw,  only  it  is  covered  with  enameU  whilst 
its  base  is  naked  and  purely  osseous,  and  around  Ihts  bs«<r 
are  to  be  seen  striae  and  little  pores  by  which  the  ve««el» 
have  penetrated  or  still  penetrate 'into  its  internal  cav  it «, 
and  which  also  mark  the  spot  where  the  rupture  will  uKe 
place  when  this  tooth  must  yield  up  its  place.  The  new 
teeth  spring  not  in  the  cavity  of  the  old  onea,  as  ia  Uke  cro- 
codile, but  near  the  internal  surface  of  their  bate,  or  in  cer- 
tain species  in  the  thickness  of  the  bone  above  or  below  the 
base  according  to  the  jaw.  In  the  last  case  which  take^ 
place,  for  example,  in  the  Monitors  and  the  Dra^ns^  tt 
forms  for  itself  in  the  bone  a  cavity  which  lodges  during  s 
certain  time  the  pulpy  nucleus  and  the  crown  which  u  pro- 
duced above.  This  cavity  opens  by  degrees  to  the  internal  sur- 
face of  the  dental  bone.  In  the  other  case  the  pnlpy  nucleuf 
is  developed  simply  under  the  gum ;  but  in  proportion  as  is 
crown  increases  in  growth,  it  often  forms  a  notch  in  the 
base  of  the  nearest  tooth,  where  it  is  partially  enckssefl. 
Then  it  is  that  one  might  believe  that  the  new  tooth  is  en- 
closed in  the  old  one,  but  it  is  never  entirely  enveloped  in  ir. 
But,  continues  Cuvier,  in  whatever  manner  the  new  tooth 
comes,  the  time  arrives  when  its  increase  entitely  puAh«^ 
out  the  old  tooth,  producing  on  its  ossified  base  a  species  cf 
necrosis,  which  breaks  off  its  adherence  to  the  jaw  ao'i 
causes  it  to  fall  out.  This  is  not  a  rupture  in  some  de<;rtc 
spontaneous,  like  that  of  the  old  antlers  of  staffs,  vi  hi  U 
fall  before  their  successors  have  budded.  iOseemens  t^s- 
sites.) 

Professor  Owen,  in  his  valuable  chapter  on  the  'Teeth  -^f 
Saurians'  (Odontognmhy,  pt.  ii.,p.  234,etseq.),  oomnieoct.^ 
his  inquiry  with  the  Uphisaurians,  observing  that  there  sra 
several  genera  of  reptiles,  which,  like  the  true  snakes,  ar« 
externally  devoid  of  locomotive  extremities,  or  have  them 
indicated  only  by  minute  rudiments,  but  are  covered  ty 
small  uniform  scales,  and  resemble  the  Saurians  much  mo'L 
than  the  Ophidians  in  their  anatomical  structure,  es|)eriAM« 
in  the  fixed  condition  of  the  jaws,  which  cannot  be  diva- 
ricated laterally,  or  rotated  backwards  and  forwards  up>n 
a  moveable  tympanic  pedicle.  Tliese  snake- lizarc!&.  Lc 
observes,  have  always  intermaxillary  as  well  as  maxUun 
teeth. 

In  the  Amphisbipnians,  Professor  Owen  remarks  th.t 
there  are  hot n  pleurodont  and  acrodont  species,  as  in  \lt 
true  Saurians ;  but  the  pleurodonts  are  the  moat  numeivus. 
and  have  their  teeth  applied  against  the  internal  surface  •*: 
an  external  alveolar  wall.  In  Trogonophis  however  tU 
teeth  are  blended  by  their  whole  Imie  with  the  aheol. : 
ridge,  are  so  closely  approximated  that  they  cohere,  ai>i 
are  unequal,  conical,  subcompressed,  and  obtuse.  Tl  s 
intermaxillary  teeth  are  in  unequal  number,  the  midii.£ 
azygos  tooth  beintc  longer  than  the  rest 

In  Chirotes,  Professor  Owen  found  the  teeth  a34*bt'T 
curved,  simple,  and  nearly  equal,  with  the  exception  of  i.*.- 
azygos  intermaxillary  tooth,  which  is  longer  than  the  rt^*. 
They  are  small  at  first,  but  increase  as  they  are  placed  baicl.- 
wards. 

In  Amfhisbana,  the  teeth  are  short  and  conical;  fivo 
are  fixed  to  the  intermaxillary  bone,  of  whiah  the  luiu.'..^* 
tooth  is  longest;  five  teeth  arc  on  each  superior  maxilian. 
and  eight  on  each  premandibular  bone ;  the  first  tooth  »hv .  '*. 
the  second  and  third  longest. 
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euiarii  rosembles  the  Trapeli  m  lU  dentition,  with  the 
exception  that  the  molar  teeth  behind  the  caninea  are  more 
conical. 

In  the  common  Calotei  the  inferior  maxillary  dental 
series  is  described  as  commencing  with  four  simple  conical 
teeth,  and  in  the  upper  jaw  with  six:  of  these  last,  Professor 
Owen  remarks  that  the  middle  smaller  ones  might  pass  fbr 
incisors,  and  the  external  ones  for  canines :  behind  these  he 
describes  a  series  of  molar  teeth  with  compressed  triangular 
and  tricuspid  crowns,  the  median  cusp  being  much  the 
longest  of  the  three :  these  teeth  increase  in  size  towards  the 
back  part  of  the  jaw. 

In  the  Geckoitam  [Gecko]  the  teeth  are  more  pointed, 
more  slender,  more  equable,  and  more  numerous  than  in 
the  preceding  group.  The  Professor  remarks  that  the  sum- 
mit of  the  tooth  is  always  simple,  and  that  the  base  is  ob- 
liquely soldered  to  the  internal  surface  of  an  outer  alveolar 
parapet  The  number  of  the  teeth  varies  verv  much  in  the 
different  subgenera ;  but  none  of  the  Geckotiaw  have  teeth 
on  the  roof  of  the  mouth. 

The  Jguanians  [Iguana]  are  next  noticed  by  Professor 
Owen  as  characterised,  like  the  preceding  groups,  by  a  short 
contractile  tongue,  slightly  notched  at  its  extremity,  but,  as 
he  remarks,  tney  are  distinguished  for  the  most  part  by 
having  teeth  on  the  pterygoid  bone,  and  also  by  th^  com- 
plicated form  of  the  crown  of  the  maXlUaiy  teeth  in  the 
typical  genera,  the  species  of  which  subsist  cliiefly  on  vege- 
table substances.  In  most  of  the  family  the  teeth  are  set 
in  a  common  shallow  oblique  alveolar  groove,  and  are  sol- 
dered to  excavations  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  outer  wall 
of  the  groove. 

The  following  genera  are  enumerated  by  MM.  Dum^ril 
and  Bibron  as  showing  the  pleurodont  type  of  dentition, 
and  as  being  also  furnished  With  pterygoid  teeth,  vis. : — 
Polychrutt  Urostrophta,  AnolU,  Corythophahei,  Basiliscus, 
Aploponotus,  Amblyrhytichus,  Iguana,  Metopoceros,  Cy- 
clurus,  Brachylfjpmts^  Leiosarus,  Hypsibates,  Proctotretes, 
Ecphymotes^  Stenocei'cut,  and  Opiums.  But  the  following 
pleurodontd,  Hyperanodon,  Tropidolepis,  PhrynoiomOt  and 
Callisaurui  have  no  pterygoYd  te^th. 

In  the  genera  tstiurus^  Caiotes,  Lovhyrus,  Otocryptist 
and  Chtamydosaurus  among  the  Acroaonts,  the  maxillary 
teeth  may.  Professor  Owen  observes,  be  divided  into  an- 
terior, laniary,  and  posterior  molar  teeth;  and  he  states 
that  no  Iguanian  lizard  has  teelh  on  the  palatine  bones. 

'The  most  strictly  vegetable-feeding  reptiles,*  says  the 
Professor, '  are  the  true  Jguanee  and  the  Amblyrhynchi  t 
yet  the  size  of  the  teeth,  their  mode  of  implantation,  and 
the  limited  motions  of  the  jaws  permit  only  an  imperfect 
comminution  of  the  food  by  these  inatruments ;  ana  their 
summits  are  rather  chipped  off"  than  ground  down  by  use. 
The  appearance  of  abrasion  is  greatest  in  the  posterior 
teeth ;  especially  in  the  Iguana  comuia,  in  which  the 
crowns  of  t^ie  teelh  are  thicker  than  in  the  Iguana  tuber- 
culata,  aiid  make  a  nearer  approach  to  the  very  remark- 
able form  of  tooth  that  characterises  the  gigantic  Igttano- 
don» 

*  Before  however  proceeding  to  describe  the  teeth  of  this 
extinct  lizard,  I  shall  offer  a  few  observations  on  the  micro- 
scopic structure  of  the  teeth  of  the  existing  Iguana.  In 
botti  the  common  and  horned  species  the  teeth  consist  of  a 
body  of  simple  compact  dentine,  with  the  crown  covered 
externally  by  a  thin  layer  of  enamel*  and  the  fang  with  an 
investment  of  cement  The  dentine,  viewed  by  transmitted 
light  in  a  thin  horizontal  section,  exhibits  minute  calcigerous 
tubes  in  a  clear  substance,  radiating  from  a  simple  conical 
pulp-cavity,  which  is  widely  open  at  the  base  of  the  tooth, 
and  continues  in  a  linear  form  into  the  crown  of  the  tooth ; 
the  calcigerous  tubes  at  the  base  of  the  tooth  proceed  in  an 
irregular  sinuous  course,  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the 
tooth :  above  this  part  they  sweep  outwards  in  a  graceful 
curve,  with  the  concavity  turned  towards  the  base  of  the 
tooth;  as  they  approach  the  summit  of  the  tooth,  they 
gradually  incline  towards  it,  and  those  from  the  apex  to  the 
pulp-fissure  proceed  directly  in  the  axis  of  the  tooth; 
throujghout  their  course  the  calcigerous  tubes  aie  disposed 
in  mmute  undulations,  and  they  send  off*  from  the  con- 
cave aide  of  the  primary  flexures  numerous  short  parallel 
branches,  at  an  angle  of  4d'';  the  branches  rise  less 
regularly  the  nearer  the  maiu  tube  is  to  its  origin  from 
the  pulp  cavity.  The  diameter  of  the  calcigerous  tubes  is 
g|gpth  of  an  inch :  their  interspaces  are  equal  to  between 
toree  or  four  of  their  diameters.    In  general  they  do  not 


divide  until  within  a  short  distance  from  the  periphery  of 
the  tooth,  near  which  they  subdivide  frequently.  .  .  .  The 
tubes  at  the  base  of  the  tooth  divide  nearer  their  oHzin,  and 
more  frequently.  .  .  The  pulp-cavity  in  old  teeth  becorr.t-4 
occupied  by  a  certain  coarse  bone,  characterised  by  tar^i 
irreeularly  shaped  calcigerous  cells,  and  the  interspaces  arc 
flllea  with  irregular  moss-like  reticulations  of  tubr«. 
Branches  of  the  pulp-cavity  are  never  continued  in  the 
form  of  medullary  canals  into  the  substance  of  the  dentino 
in  the  existing  Iguanse.  .  .  .  The  germs  of  the  succes^Momi 
teeth  are  developed  from  the  mucous  membrane  coven:- .^ 
the  inner  side  or  the  base  of  those  in  place.  The  apex  of 
the  dentated  crown  is  first  formed;  by  its  pressure  it  ex- 
cites absorption  of  the  base  of  the  fixed  tooth,  and  »  «  u 
undermines  it,  and  then  occupies  the  recess  in  the  alveaar 
plate  in  the  interspace  of  the  two  adjoining  fixed  teetii 
After  the  crown  is  completed,  the  rest  of  the  tooth  forms  a 
contracted  and  elongated  fang,  which  at  first  is  hollow,  tl.en 
becomes  consolidated  by  ossification  of  the  remaining  pulp, 
and  afterwards  a  second  time  excavated  by  the  prvssuxe  of 
a  new  tooth.' 

Professor  Owen,  after  Quoting  Dr.  Mantell  and  Ba?\ju 
Cuvier,  with  reference  to  tne  Iruanodon,  observes  ihaf  a 
subsequent  discovery  by  the  former  of  a  portion  of  the 
lower  jaw  of  this  extinct  lizard  confirmed  the  pre^iv^^LS 
inference  as  to  the  mode  of  attachment  of  the  teeth,  aiid 
approxindates  this  gigantic  species  to  the  pleurodont  ^tr- 
tion  of  the  Iguanians ;  whence,  he  remarks,  it  may  be  ioferfeti 
that  the  teeth  were  nearly  all  uniform  in  size  and  sUaj  e. 
at  least  not  divisible  into  laniaries  and  molaris  a»  in  tli« 
Acrodont  Iguanians.  He  further  states  that  the  portion  A 
the  lower  jaw  alluded  to,  which  is  now  in  the  Br;t.si 
Museum  with  the  rest  of  Dr.  MantelVs  noble  oollcciKn. 
shows  that  the  Iguanodon  differed  (rum  the  Crocodile  i:uC 
only  in  the  lateral  adhesion  of  the  teeth  to  an  al\«olai 
wall,  but  in  their  arrangement  in  a  close-set  series. 

Besides  the  opportunity  of  studying  this  fossil  and  tLe 
extensive  series  of  detached  teeth  in  the  Mantellian  co'.- 
lection  in  the  British  Museum,  Professor  Owen,  hav.f.s 
examined  the  private  collections  of  Dr.  Mantell  and  Mr. 
Dixon  of  Worthing^,  and  having  been  favoured  by  but » 
those  gentlemen  with  the  teeth  of  Iguanodon,  bad  sec- 
tions prepared  for  microscopical  examination,  with  the 
following  results:— 

'The  teeth  of  the  Iguanothn,  though  resembling  ma»t 
closely  those  of  the  Iguana,  do  not  present  an  exact  m^*;- 
nified  image  of  them,  but  differ  in  the  greater  reUt;te 
thickness  of  the  crown,  its  more  complicated  external  ^ur• 
face,  and,  still  more  essentially,  in  a  modification  of  i.-^^c- 
internal  structure,  by  which  the  Iguanodon  equally  ile- 
viates  from  every  other  known  reptile.  As  in  the  Iguaii^, 
the  base  of  the  tooth  is  elongated,  ooutracled,  and  sul>c)  i.ti- 
drical ;  the  crown  expanded,  and  smoothly  convex  on  th^  in- 
ner side ;  when  first  formed,  it  is  accuminated,  €ompres»«vl.  .is 
sloping  sides  ser rated,  and  its  external  surface  traversed  t>>  a. 
median  longitudinal  ridge,  and  coated  by  a  layer  of  enaiut . 
but  beyond  this  point  the  description  of  the  tooth  of  the  I>iu.- 
nodon  indicates  characters  peculiar  to  that  genus.  In  mu^t .  ( 
the  teeth  that  have  hitherto  been  found  three  longitudt.-. :. 
ridges  traverse  the  outer  surface  of  the  crown,  one  on  e  ji  u 
side  of  the  median  primitive  ridge;  these  aresepumt«dfri.ni 
each  other  and  from  the  serrated^marginsof  the  crown  by  A^cr 
wide  and  smooth  longitudinal  grooves.  The  relative  « lii :. 
of  these  grooves  varies  in  different  teeth ;  aometimes  a 
fourth  small  longitudinal  ridge  is  developed  on  the  outer  M-it 
of  the  crown.  The  marginal  serrations,  which  at  first  sul'^ 
appear  to  be  simple  notches,  as  in  Iguana,  present  under  » 
low  magnifying  power  the  forms  of  transverse  ridges,  them- 
selves  notched  so  as  to  resemble  the  mammillated  mar^:  \% 
of  the  unworn  plates  of  the  elephant's  grinder:  shgr^i 
grooves  lead  from  the  interspaces  of  these  notches  upon  :l< 
sides  of  the  marginal  ridges.  These  ridges  or  dentations  tio 
not  extend  beyond  the  expanded  part  of  the  crown  ;  ti:* 
longitudinal  ridges  are  continued  farther  down,  eapecu.  < 
the  median  ones,  which  do  not  subside  till  the  frns  of  t.  - 
tooth  begins  to  assume  ita  subcvUndrical  form.  Tm  xooi: 
at  first  increases  both  in  breadth  and  thickness;  it  thcu 
diminishes  in  breadth,  but  its  thickness  goes  on  increasir^ . 
in  the  larger  and  fully  formed  teeth  the  fang  devreases  i-: 
every  diameter,  and  sometimes  tapers  almost  to  a  point.*  A 
fracture  of  such  a  tooth,  figured  by  Professor  Owen,*  shows 
that  the  pulp  was  not  entirely  solidified ;  but  thai  its  cmvuy 
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eonet  to  the  teeth  w^ich  they  support.  A  shallow  soeket 
remaiDt  where  the  tooth  and  its  supporting  base  are  shed. 
The  form  of  the  teeth  differs  likewise  from  that  of  any  ex- 
isting Saurian  hitherto  observed ;  for  they  are  pyramidal 
with  the  outer  side  nearly  plane,  or  slightly  convex  and 
separated  by  two  sharp  ridges  from  the  remaining  surface 
of  the  tooth,  which  furms  a  halfcone.  The  teetii,  all  of 
which  are  ttlightly  recurved  and  smooth  on  their  peripheral 
surface,  are  implanted  on  the  intermaxillary,  maxillary,  pre- 
mandibular,  and  pterygoid  bones ;  the  series  placed  on  the 
pterygoids  are  much  smaller.  'The  superior  maxillary 
hone,  continues  Mr.  Owen,  '  in  the  great  cranium  pre- 
aerved  in  the  Paris  museum — the  most  celebrated  fossil  of 
the  present  species— contained  eleven  teeth.  Cuvier  cal- 
culates that  the  intermaxillary  bone  may  have  contained 
three  teeth;  meaning  probably  three  on  each  side.  The 
premandibular  element  of  the  lower  jaw  supported  fourteen 
teeth ;  the  number  of  the  teeth  thus  approximating  to  that 
which  characterises  the  Faranus  Nilotieta,  They  are  ar- 
ranged in  a  pretty  close  and  regular  aeries.  There  appear 
to  have  been  eight  teeth  on  each  pterygoid  bone.  In  the 
mode  and  place  of  development  of  the  successional  teeth  the 
Musasaurus  resembles  the  Iguans  and  most  other  Lacer- 
tians.  In  the  great  cranium  above  mentioned,  ^erms  of  new 
teeth  in  various  stages  of  growth  are  lodged  in  hollows  of 
corresponding  degrees  of  depth  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
bases  of  the  adherent  teeth,  and  have  evidently  owed  the 
commencement  of  their  formation  to  the  mucous  membrane 
which  originally  covered  those  supporting  cones  of  the 
teeth  in  place.  The  attention  of  Camper  waa  particularly 
arrested  by  the  observation  of  this  fact,  which  appeared  the 
more  singular  to  him,  as  this  mode  of  dental  succession, 
which  is  common  in  reptiles  and  osseous  fishes,  was  not 
then  known.' 

Professor  Owen,  after  quoting  the  passage  from  Camper 
bearing  out  the  last  proposition,  thus  continues:  'The 
crown  of  the  tooth  consists  of  a  body  of  simple  and  firm 
dentine,  invested  with  a  moderately  thick  coat  of  enamel ; 
the  expanded  base  is  composed  of  a  more  irregular  mass  of 
dentine,  which,  by  its  "progressive  subdivision  into  vertical 
columnar  processes,  assumes  a  structure  resembling  that  of 
true  bone;  this  part  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  cement, 
which  is  continued  as  an  extremely  thin  coat  upon  the 
enamel.  The  pulp-eavity  generally  remains  open  at  the 
middle  of  the  base  of  the  crown  of  the  tooth ;  irregular 
processes  of  the  cavity  extend  as  medullary  canals  into  the 
conical  base  of  the  tooth;  but  no  processes  of  the  pulp- 
cavity  are  continued,  as  in  the  Iguanodon,  into  the  sub- 
staoee  of  the  coronal  dentine.  This  substance  consists,  as 
in  the  Crocodile,  of  fine  and  close-set  calcigerous  tubes, 
arranged  according  to  the  usual  law,  and  much  resembling 
that  of  the  tooth  of  the  varanian  monitor  figured  in  plate 
67.  The  calcigerous  tubes  have  a  diameter  of  jj^ih  of  an 
inch,  with  interspaces  equalling  about  four  of  these  diame- 
ters: their  secondary  cunatures  and  branches  resemble 
those  in  the  tooth  of  the  yaranus,*  The  commencement 
of  the  subdivision  of  the  mass  of  dentine,  by  the  divergence 
of  the  calcigerous  tubes  from  secondary  centres,  after  quit- 
ting the  main  pulp*cavity,  is  shown  in  Mr.  Owen's  plate  69, 
fig,  3.  *  The  fibrous  structure  of  the  enamel  is  very  con- 
spicuous in  the  tooth  of  the  Mosasaur :  the  lines  to  which 
this  structure  is  due  seem  to  be  continued  from  die  peri- 
pheral cells  of  the  dentine ;  and  they  bifurcate  repeatedly  as 
tbe^  traverse  the  enamel.  This  subdivision  of  the  pulp- 
eavity,  and  multiplication  of  centres  of  radiation  for  the 
calcigerous  tubes,  increase  untH  the  piles  of  dentine  can  be 
scarcely  distinguished  from  the  Haversian  canals  of  the 
booe  of  the  jaw,  with  which  the  root  or  base  of  the  tooth  is 
confluent.  The  gradual  transition  from  the  simple  struc- 
ture of  the  compact  crown  to  the  multifld  denuiie  of  the 
anchylosed  base  of  the  tooth  was  not  known  to  Cuvier, 
otherviic  he  could  not  have  supposed  that  the  crown  and 
base  of  the  tooth  of  the  Mosasaurus  were  formed  by  vital 
processes  of  so  dissimilar  a  nature  as  to  forbid  him  con- 
sidering them  as  parts  of  one  and  ihe  same  body.  Cuvier 
had  originslly  described  the  expanded  bobo  of  the  tooth  of 
the  Mosasaur  as  the  root  of  the  tooth ;  but  afterwards  finding 
that  the  coire«ponding  base  became  anch>  losed  by  ossification 
of  the  remains  of  the  pulp  with  the  jaw,  he  conceived  that  it 
was  incorrect  to  regard  it  as  a  part  of  a  body  which  he  believed 
to  be  an  tiioriraoic  product  end  the  result  of  excretion.  The 
neeeMity  under  which  Cu%ier  felt  hmisclf  oompcllcd  to 
regard  the  crown  and  the  base  of  the  tooth  of  the  Mosa- 


saur as  two  distinct  parts,  is  at  onee  banished  by  the  rococ- 
nition  of  the  principle  that  the  proeessea  of  caleifieation  are 
essentially  the  same  at  every  part  of  a  tooth,  whether  il  be 
free  or  anchylosed ;  and  that  they  are  modified  only,  as  I 
have  shown  in  my  memoir  on  the  formation  of  the  te«ih 
of  the  shark  {Comptes  Rendus,  December  16, 1839),  aceoid- 
ing  to  the  density  of  the  part  to  be  produced.' 
A  fewvertebne  found  in  the  English  chal k- formations  a r» 

Kenerioally  if  not  specifically  related  to  the  Mosasaurus  of 
f  aestricht.  Dr.  Mantell,  in  his  fVondert  qfOtolo^,  notices 
the  only  teeth  there  found  (Norfolk  chalk)  approaching  ki 
form  to  that  genus,  as  belonging  to  an  unknown  reptile  o: 
sauro'id  fisih.  Professor  Owen  remarks  that  the  portion  of  the 
jaw  to  which  these  teeth  were  attached  exhibits  such  a  simi- 
larity of  attachment  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  their  near  re)a- 
tioniihip,  nor  does  he  think  it  by  any  means  improbable  that 
this  fragment  of  jaw  and  teeth  may  belong  to  the  same 
species  as  the  above  mentioned  vertebm.  He  suggests  il.  it 
till  this  conjecture  be  refuted,  the  fossil  may  be  indicated  b^ 
the  name  of  Leiodon,  from  the  smoothness  of  the  tte  n 
which  are  about  half  the  size  of  thoM  of  Mfystuaunu  //«/^ 
fnanni,  but  differ  in  having  their  outer  vide  ac  convex  as 
the  inner  side ;  their  base  is  circular. 

The  teeth  of  Geosaurttf,  which  appears  not  to  be'  happily 
named,  inasmuch  as  the  large  eyes  defended  by  broad  sclt^ 
rotic  plates  indicate,  as  Professor  Owen  observes,  that  the 
sea  was  its  dwelling-place,  resemble  those  of  the  large  I'a- 
ranians  in  their  compre«sed  subreeurved  crown,  »i;h  a 
tronchant  anterior  and  posterior  edge,  which  likewise  pre- 
sents a  fine  and  close  dentation.  A  very  fine  fragment,  we 
believe,  the  best  known,  is  in  the  British  Museum.  Sovm- 
mering*s  conjecture  that  Geosaurus  might  be  a  >oui'^ 
Mosasaur  is  no  longer  held  good,  and  Cuvier*s  ohser\'atti>u* 
on  the  diflference  of  their  teeih  are  acknowledged  to  be  ju«t. 
Professor  Owen  remarks  that  the  form  of  the  vertebne  cf 
Geo9awru9  indicates  its  near  affinity  to  the  croood  liriQ 
group,  and  that  the  Argenton  fossil  crocodile  presents  the 
same  subcompressed  teeth  with  dentated  margins  as  Gf  o- 
taurra. 

The  Varaniam  form  a  family  of  scaled  Saurians,  incluil- 
ing  the  Monitor*  of  the  Old  World :  some  of  the  specie* 
come  nearest  in  size  to  the  crocodiles.  This  family.  Pro- 
fessor Owen  remarks,  manifests  its  affinity  to  that  group  t:i 
the  absence  of  pterygoid  teeth,  and  in  the  number  of  auc- 
cessive  tooth-germs  which  may  be  observed  at  the  same  tiui« 
behind  the  fixed  and  functional  teeth.  Independently  <>f 
these  characters,  the  Varanians  must,  observes  the  PruKs- 
sor,  excite  our  interest  from  exhibiting  in  some  apet*«c^  a 
form  of  tooth  which  most  nearly  resembles  that  which 
characterises  Megaloiourus  and  other  very  remarkable 
extinct  terrestrial  species  of  gigantic  sauamate  Saunana. 

In  a  small  extinct  species  of  Liiaia  from  the  gault  and 
chalk  formations,  and  for  which  Professor  Owen  proposes 
the  name  of  Raphtoiounu,  the  teeth  were  awl-shaped,  about 
three  lines  in  length  above  the  alveolar  border,  clo»e-««:t. 
and  equal-sized.  Their  rounded  base  was  anchylosed  to 
the  alveolar  groove,  and  their  outer  side  attached  to  a  well- 
developed  external  alveolar  wall 

For  the  varieties  in  the  form  of  the  teeth  pmente<I  by 
the  exijiting  Varanians  we  must  refer  to  the  work  it«elf. 
observing  only  that  Professor  Owen  points  out  the  H^/'*- 
derm,  Varanut  Nilotieus,  VaranuM  arenanut,  K  7>jw 
rienstM,  V,  BengalemU,  F.  bivittaius,  V,  variegoht^  ax«<l 
V.  crocodilinui  as  the  principal  species  which  exhibit  sixh 
varieties. 

Professor  Owen  commences  the  family  of  the  Tktr^tnit^ 
extinct  Saurians  which  exhibit  a  mode  of  fixation  of  the 
teeth  difl!erent  from  the  AcrodunUund  PUurodomU,  with  the 
geiius  Thecodoniotaurui,  observing  that  these  Theeodvt9:t^ 
which  in  other  parts  of  their  organization  adhere  to  the 
squamate  or  Lacertine  division  of  the  order,  have  their  teeth 
implanted  in  sockets,  either  loosely,  or  confluent  with  th« 
bony  walls  of  the  cavity ;  and  to  this  group  the  most  aisciect 
Saurians  belong. 

The  TBxcoooNTOSAtJRus  discovered  by  Dr.  Riley  an<2 
Mr.  Stutchbury  in  the  dolomitic  oonglomerete  at  Redtafui 
near  Brbtol,  is,  as  well  as  their  PAi^JUMACars,  also  the  o 
found  by  them,  allied  in  the  form  of  the  teeth  to  tho  t}  p^&l 
Varanian  Monitory  but  Professor  Owen  remj^ks  that  t  c r 
differ  in  having  the  teeth  imbedded  in  distinct  sockets:  \* 
thiA  condition  however,  he  observes,  the  larttm  make  an 
approach  in  the  shallow  cavities  containing  the  base  of  I  tj« 
teeth  along  the  bottom  of  the  alveolar  groo^ti    Bot  to  tho 


mid  (lie  ill 
one:   ilia  I 

Ml  Size  lowardg  tbe  poHlenor  part  of  Itiejaw.  itia  iiui 
cif  leoih  supposKil  lo  have  been  roniained  in  each  ramus  of 
tlie  lowor  jaw  ii  supposed  lo  liave  been  twentj-one.  '  Tliese,' 
says  Mr.  Owen,  'are  conical,  rallier  Elcnder,  compressed 
mid  acutely  pointed,  wiib  an  anterior  and  posterior  finuly 
torriiml  edge,  the  serratures  being  diiGcled  tovrards  tbe 
a|>ex  or  Ibe  tooth ;  the  outer  surface  is  more  convex  llian 
llic  iiinsrone:  the  apex  is  alighlly  recurved:  the  base  of 
ilie  crowu  contract*  a  litlle  to  form  Ibo  fang,  which  h  Bub- 
cyliiidrical.  Tbe  pulp-cavity  rctnains  open  in  the  ba»e  of 
tjiu  croivD.  In  microGcopic  slrucluie  the  leeth  of  the  Pa- 
I'Pwiiuyut  closely  correspond  with  tbat  of  tbe  leeth  of  the 
Vuranus,  Monitor,  and  M.galosaurus.  The  body  of  Ihe 
lo-jili  consists  of  compact  dentine,  in  which  the  calcii^erous 
tiilies  diverije  from  the  open  pulp-cavity  at  nearly  right 
Diii.'lus  to  the  surface  of  tbe  luoth :  they  formaslight  curve 
at  their  origin,  with  the  concavity  directed  towards  (he  hase 
of  ihe  tool h,  then  proceed  itiaigbl,  and  at  the  periphery 
bend  upwards  in  the  contrary  direction.  The  diumeler  of 
tlicc,ilci)!cToug  lube  isj^th  of  an  inch.  The  ctowa  of  tbe 
\.j'A\t  ia  invested  with  asiiaple  coal  of  enamel.' 

Tim  examination,  as  Professor  Owen  remarks,  satisfac- 
liTily  establishes  the  dislinction  between  Ihe  Saurian  of  the 
}ill^ivll  con^bmerate  and  the  reptiles  of  Ihe  new  red-sand- 
slune  system  in  Warwickshire,  desi'iibed  under  the  generic 
luiiie  of  Labyrittlhodon.    [SALAHANDKO'iDG.t.] 

One  of  ihe  Iwo  teeih  of  Paltcnsaunts  found  by  Dr.  Biley 
ami  Mr.Stutchbury  is  compressed  and  po  in  led,  with  opposite 
irL-iu'liant  and  serrated  moigins;  but  ila  breadth  is  much 
{in;jtiu'  ihan  ils  lungih ;  this  they  ascribo  to  a  species  which 
iliey  name  Pala:oiaura>  pialyodnn :  tbe  other  they  refer  lo 
a  ».pceieii  designated  by  iheni  P.  cylindrudrm.  The  crown 
or  R  pla/yadon  measured  nine  lines  m  length  and  Ave  lines 
in  bre;idih.  and  is  flgured  in  Odonl'-gruphy,  pi.  62  A,  /ig.  7. 
TliG  purtiun  of  the  tooth  of  P.  I'ylindrodon  shows  a  sulicollt- 
]i]'i!>sed  crown  traversed  by  two  opposite  finely -serrated 
ridges,  and  is  five  lines  long  and  two  Imes  broad. 

Tlie  genus  C/iiiifioii»fi  (Owen)  derives  great  interest  from 
Invuig  been  found  itt  the  same  quarries  of  new  red-sand- 
Hioiie  (Keuper?)  at  Waniick  and  LeBmin)(ton  as  contained 
the  remains  of  Labyrinthodim.  '  In  their  compressed  form,' 
sajs  Professor  Owen,  'anterior  and  posterior  serrated  edges, 
sharp  points,  and  microscopic  struelure,  these  leeth  agree 
vith  those  of  the  Saurian  reptiles  of  the  Bristol  conglome- 
rate. In  their  breadth,  as  compared  wilh  their  length  and 
ihii'liue^s,  they  are  inlermediale  between  the  Thecodonto- 
Euurus  and  the  Ihiteetiiuunti  plali/odon ;  they  are  also  larger 
uiid  more  recurved,  and  thus  more  nearly  approach  the 
|..imcharacleris(icof  Iheteelhof  ^\^e  Meffulusaurus.  From 
Ihi'se  teeth  however  they  di tier  in  their  greater  degree  of 
cuii>|irCjsioD,  and  in  a  shflhl  contraction  of  ibe  baiie  of  Ihe 
ciouii.  I  propuse  thereruru  to  indicate  the  genu-t,  of  which, 
a>  yL'I,  only  Ihe  teeth  are  known,  by  the  name  of  Ctadeiodnn, 
unii  fur  the  species  from  the  Warwickshire  sandstone  the 
iijTiie  of  Cladeiiiditn  Lluydii,  in  testimony  of  the  friendly 
a  d  uf  Dr.  Lloyd  of  Leamington,  to  whose  exeriions  I  owe 
the  mnlerials  for  ihe  deiicripiiu''  of  iho  teeth  of  the  present 
genus,  and  the  still  mure  remarkable  onus  of  the  Briitiih 
spuric.  of  JJibyrinthodun,  with  which  the  teeth  of  Ibe  Cfo- 
d-.i"d'in  ate  a&isociatod.' 

Piiifessor  Owen  reiains  the  name  of  Protorosaurus  for 
■  he  small  species  of  Suurian  found  in  the  pyriiie  schisls  of 
Thuriiigia,  which,  he  observes,  like  Iho  dulomitic  breccia 
ne^r  Bristol,  rank  as  ihu  oldest  member  of  Ihe  new  red- 
sandstime.  S|>ener  Grit  described  it  as  a  sort  of  ciocodilc- 
tMncfUait^a  Beralinensia,  IJItl.)  Cuvier,  after  elaborate 
iiive.~iigalion,  camu  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  a  Monitor 
or  Tiipinambis,  and  Hermann  von  Meyer  gave  it  Ibe  name 
tit'  Priittrosaurut  Sj/«neri.  The  name  is  retained  by  Pro- 
ft'ssor  Owen,  because  the  species  in  qucsiion  aciually  differs 
fi-um  Ihe  existing  Monitors  and  other  Laceitians  by  the  same 
<')iaractCT  which  distinguishes  the  T/iecndontotaunit,  viz. 
the  implantation  of  ihe  ie>.-th  in  distinct  sockets.  'Of  these 
S'lcketa,'  remarks  Mr.  Owen.'  the  di^locatnl  ramus  of  the 
|.>wcr  jaw  in  Spcncr'i  specimen  exhibits  fuuricen,  whicli 
arc  of  a  square  sliape,  with  Iho  angles  rounded  olf,  close- set, 
snd  fiuheqiial.  Tho  teeth,  of  which  eighteen  may  be 
c.uiited  in  ihe  upper  jaw,  are  relatively  longer,  inoroslender, 
und  more  cylindrical  than  in  the  Thfcidon;  ihey  are  more 
(ir  U'ld  broken;  themoftt  pcrtecloflhem  measure  three  liuen 


like  tne  equally  anlient  repliles  of  the  Bristol  con|;lomeruie. 
had  the  teeth  armed  with  serrated  ridges.'  Profi-s^or  Owen 
adds  in  a  note,  that  besides  the  Thecodont  type  of  den  iiicn. 
the  ProtQTnsaunu  difiers  from  all  recent  Sauriaas,  and  le- 
semhles  the  Pterodactyls  in  the  great  relative  size  of  Ihe 
cervical  vertebra  and  the  ossified  tendons  of  the  muicles  of 
that  region  of  the  spine ;  it  ditTcrs  from  all  reptiles,  except 
the  extinct  Rachiroaaurut,  iti  Ihe  bifurcate  superior  spines 
of  the  caudal  verlebrec. 

After  observing  that  the  compressed  varanian  form  of 
looth,  with  trenchant  and  finely  denlated  margins,  which 
characterised  the  anlient  Palaosaur  and  Cladeiadon,  is 
cunlinued  in  the  comparatively  more  recent  and  gigantic 
Megalosauriis.  and  quoting  Dr.  Bucklaiid's  graphic  do- 
scription  uf  the  externa]  form  and  renewal  of  the  lecih 
iBridotwater  Trealise.  vol.  i.,  p.  237>,  Professor  Owen  in- 
forms US  that  thjy  consist  of  a  central  body  of  dentine,  wilh 
an  investment  of  enamel  upon  thecrowa,  andof  cemenl  over 
all,  but  thickest  upon  the  Ibng.  The  marginal  serrations 
are,  he  stales,  formed  almost  entirely  by  Ihe  enamel;  and 
when  slightly  magnified,  are  seen  lo  be  roui'ded  and  sepa- 
rated by  slight  basal  grooves:  the  smooth  and  polished 
enamel  upon  the  sides  of  the  crown  presents  a  finely  wrin- 
kled appearance,  and  the  remains  of  the  pittp  are  cunvericd 
into  a  coarse  Lone  in  the  completely  formed  tooth.  The 
dentine  he  describes  us  consisting  of  extremely  fino  and 
close-set  calcigerous  luiies,  without  admixture  of  medullary 
canals,  radiating  from  the  pulp-eavily  at  riyht  angles  with 
the  exiernal  surface  of  the  tooth ;  the  primary  curvatures 
corresponding  wilh  those  of  the  calcigerous  tubes  in  the 
monitor's  looth,  but  less  marked,  lo  that  the  lubes  appear 
slraighter.  Their  diameter  was  found  to  be  gii^gl))  uf  an 
inch,  wilh  interspaces  varving  between  two  nnd  tluee 
tiniea  that  dinnielar;  they  Sieholomise  sparingly,  but  the 
number  of  minute  secondary  branches  sent  olf  into  Iha 
intermediate  substance  ii  described  as  being  very  great. 
These  secondary  branches  were  seen  to  proeced  at  aculs 
angles  from  the  primary  tubes,  aud  Ihe  divisions  of  tho 
tubes  to  become  very  frequent  near  the  periphery  of  the 
dentine,  the  terminal  branches  dilating  into  or  inosculating 
with  a  stratum  of  caleigcrous  cells  which  separates  tbe 
dentine  from  ihe  enamel.  '  The  highly  organised  nature  or 
a  tooth,'  snys  Professor  Owen,  In  concluding  his  observations 
on  the  teelh  of  this  enormous  extinct  and  carnivorous  ter- 
restrial lizard,  '  is  well  illustrated  in  this  example  of  ono  of 
the  simplest  of  Saurian  leeth,  in  which,  in  addition  lo  the 
tubular  and  cellular  modiQealion  of  the  dentine,  there  is 
also  enamel,  cement,  and  an  internal  coarse  kind  of  bone. 
The  dentition  of  the  Megalosaurus,  besides  exemplifying  on 
a  larger  scale  the  raechanieal  advantages  of  ihe  varanian 
form  of  tooth,  exhibits  an  interesling  Iransiiional  character 
between  the  squamale  and  loricala  types  of  Saurians,  the 
distinct  sockets  niaking  the  approach  to  the  crocodiles,  while 
the  raised  external  alveolar  wall  shows  Ibe  retention  of  the 
Ueeriine  structure.' 

In  tbe  exiinct  Saurian  from  the  oolitic  formation  at  Neuf- 
fen  ia  Wiirlemberg  iThaiiinatosaurus  oolil/a'cus,  Mejcr), 
Professor  Owen  found  the  teeth  conical,  slightly  curied, 
straighter  on  the  inner  side  of  tbe  crown,  and  implunled  by 
a  long  and  strong  root,  rather  obliquely,  in  a  deep  socket. 
The  base  and  basal  poriion  of  the  crown  presented  a  nearly 
circular  transverse  section,  and  the  wide  pulp-cavity  in  Ibis 
part  of  the  tooth  exhibiled  aa  elUplical  transverse  contour; 
the  tootb  beeomes  slightly  compressed  towards  the  apex. 
Ill  implanted  base  is  staled  lu  be  the  broadest  part  oE 
Ihe  tooth;  the  breadth  of  the  crown  to  ils  height  is  as 
one  to  three;  the  crown  is  described  as  invested  wiih  a 
thin  layer  of  enamel,  Ihe  basal  half  of  which  is  marked  by 
longitudinal  strin;  these  stria)  seemed  to  consist  of  folds 
of  the  enamel,  which  do  not  extend  into  the  dentine. 
The  succe^sional  teelh  are  noticed  as  pcnetraling  inio  the 
interior  of  tbe  fixed  teelh  in  the  progress  of  their  develup- 

Tha  leeth  of  Ischyrodon,  a  gigantic  reptile  from  Ihe 
Jura  limcitune  of  the  cunlun  of  Aargau,  are  dvsenbcd  as 
somewhat  resembling  those  of  tho  Thnumatmnuria,  but 
tha  external  longitudinal  stria)  of  tho  crown  of  ihe  toolh  ai 
being  sharper  and  mora  elevated,  and  the  enamel  belween 
the strite  as  roughened  by  irregular  linear  risings;  whilst 
the  teelh  of  \'b9  Paciloi'kuron,  an  extiuct  leptilu,  also  of 
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gigantic  dimensions,  from  the  oolitic  beds  at  CaeOt  has, 
according  to  the  sinele  tooth  referred  to  that  species,  a  more 
compressed  crown  than  the  teeth  of  Thaumatosaurm  ;  the 
stri0>  are  also  described  as  wider  apart,  and  the  two  diame- 
tral ones  as  developed  into  ridgei  which  extend  to  the  apex 
of  the  tooth. 

Professor  Owen  had  not,  when  he  published  the  second 
part  of  his  •  Odontography,*  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  exa- 
mining the  microscopical  structure  of  an  undoubted  tooth  of 
a  Ptekodactylb  ;  but  the  dentition  had  been  justly  de- 
scribed by  Cuvier  as  presenting  nothing  equivocal,  the  teeth 
being  simple,  conical,  and  nearly  alike,  as  in  the  crocodiles, 
the  monitors,  and  other  lizards.    Professor  Owen  remarks 
that  the  disposition  of  the  teeth  in  the  jaws,  with  wide  inter- 
spaces, and  their  separate  implantation  in  distinct  sockets, ' 
are  characters  in  which  the  Pterodactyle  approximates  to 
the  extinct  Saurian  genera  Thecodon,  Megaiosaurus,  Pie- 
siosaurus,  and  the  Crocodilians.    After  describing  the  rela- 
tive number  of  teeth  in  different  species.  Professor  Owen 
observes  that  those  figured  in  his  plate  63  A.,/f .  7,  are  re- 
ferred bv  Dr.  Buckland  to  the  large  species  of  Pterodactyle 
iPler.  Macronyx)  discovered  by  the  latter  at  Lyme  Regis ; 
but  Professor  Owen  remarks  that  though  they  are  implanted, 
like  the  teeth  of  other  species  of  the  genus,  in  separate 
sockets,  in  the  breadth  and  shortness,  lateral  compression, 
and  trenchant  anterior  and  posterior  margins  of  the  pro- 
truded crown,  they  much  more  closely  resemble  the  teeth 
of  certain  Scomberoid  fishes,  which  are  similarly  implanted 
in  the  jaws.    He  further  calls  attention  to  H.  von  Meyer*s 
observation  that  the  jaw  of  a  Pterodactyle  from  the  lias  at 
Banz,  which  he  refers  to  the  species  Mocronya?,  contains  the 
sockets  of  only  fourteen  teeth,  whilst  the  fragment  of  jaw 
with  the  sphyrenoul 'teeth  from  Lyme  Regis  above  men- 
tioned must  have  contafned  a  much  greater  number.   After 
noticing  tlmt  some  portions  of  the  skeleton  of  a  large  Ptero- 
dactyle have  boon  uiscovered  by  Dr.  Buckland  in  the  oolite 
at  Stonesfleld,  Professor  Owen  goes  on  to  state  that  a  few 
teeth  from  the  same  formation  in  the  collection  of  the  Earl 
of  Bnniskillen  bear  the  same  proportion  to  these  bones  as 
do  the  tooth  of  Pier,  crassirostris  to  its  skeleton  ;  they  are, 
he  informs  us,  long,  slender,  conical,  slightly  curved,  and 
sharp'pointud ;  their  base  is  smooth,  the  enamelled  crown 
is  marked  with  fine  strioo  converging  obliquely  upwards  to  a 
longiludiiial  line  on  the  convex  side  of  the  tooth.    These 
teelh  vary  fVom  nine  to  fourteen  lines  in  length,  and  are  one 
linu  or  one  liiio  and  a  half  across  the  base. 

In  nol  icing  the  tuuih  of  the  En  alios  aurians,  Professor 
Owou  observes  that  those  of  the  Ichthyosauri  [IchthVo- 
■AtfRUs]  httvo  a  simple,  more  or  less  acutely  conical  form, 
with  a  lung  and  usually  expanded  or  ventricose  base  or  im- 
planted fangi  and  that  they  are  confined  to  the  intermaxillary, 
innxilhiry,  and  premandibular  hones,  in  which  they  are  ar- 
rauKod  in  a  pretty  close  and  uninterrupted  series,  and  are 
nourly  of  equal  size.  They  consist,  he  informs  us,  of  a  body 
ot  unvasoular  dentine,  invested  at  the  base  bya  thick  layer 
of  coment,  and  at  the  crown  by  a  layer  of  enamel,  which  is 
itself  covered  by  a  very  thin  coatof  cement;  the  pulp-cavity 
is  more  or  less  occupied,  in  fully-formed  teeth,  by  a  coarse 
butio.  He  observes  that  the  external  surface  of  the  tooth 
is  marked  by  longitudinal  impressions  and  ridges,  but  the 
teuth  vary  both  as  to  outward  sculpture  and  general  form 
in  the  different  species,  for  which  differences,  as  well  as 
tlieir  relative  numbers,  we  refer  to  the  work  itself.  The 
following  is  the  result  of  Professor  Owen's  microscopic  in- 
vestigation of  the  teeth  of  Icthynsauri  Platyodnn  and  in- 
termedius: — *The  dentine  has  the  same  simple  compact 
structure  as  in  the  teeth  of  existing  carnivorous  Saurians. 
The  caloigerous  tubes  present  a  diameter  of  nig^th  of  an  inch, 
with  interspaces  of  g^th  of  an  inch.  They  radiate  from 
the  pulp-cavity,  and  from  a  line  continued  from  its  upper  end 
to  near  the  apex  of  the  tooth,  according  to  their  usual  course, 
towards  the  periphery  of  the  tooth ;  they  describe  at  their 
origin  a  graceful  curve,  the  concavity  of  which  is  directed 
towards  the  base  of  the  tooth,  and  then  proceed  in  straight 
lines  at  right  angles  to  the  periphery  of  the  tooth.  The 
tecondary  curvatures  or  undulations  of  the  tubes  are  more 
regular,  more  numerous,  and  more  marked  than  in  the 
crocodile's  tooth;  the  tubes  divide  dicbotomously  many 
times  during  their  course,  and  send  off  lateral  branches  ob- 
ItnuAlv  into  the  dear  intermediate  substance,  and  principally 
'r  concave  aide;  the  terminal  divisions  or  the  calci- 
nes become  less  regular,  appear  to  decussate  and 
»te,  at  their  extremities,  either  directly  with  one 


another,  by  inosculating  loops,  or  through  the  laediua  of 
minute  cells. 

'  The  enamel  is  a  clear  dense  substance,  presenting  fm^A 
traces  of  a  fibrous  structure,  the  lines  being  vertical  to  the 
surface  of  the  tooth. 

'The  coronal  cement  appears  only  as  a  line  of  aobeUnce 
more  opaque  than  the  enamel  which  it  invests ;  it  augmeiiLs 
in  thickness  at  the  base  of  the  tooth,  where  the  radiated 
corpuscles  or  cells  that  characterise  its  structure  are  vtry 
conspicuous ;  the  cement  is  inflected  at  each  of  the  bea^i 
grooves,  in  the  form  of  a  short,  straight,  and  simple  vecticAi 
fold,  into  the  substance  of  the  dentine.  The  peripheral  |nir- 
tion  of  the  basal  dentine  is  thus  divided,  to  the  extent  re- 
presented in  plate  64  B,Jlg.  3,  into  a  corresponding  number  of 
processes;  fissures  of  the  pulp-cavity  radiate  to  ibeir  batei. 
becoming  there  the  centres  of  divergence  of  aa  many  seiK*^ 
of  calcigerous  tubes,  which  obey  in  their  course  ibe  u^uai 
law  of  verticality  to  the  external  surface  of  the  dentine. 
This  structure  can  be  seen  only  in  a  transverse  seciioo  vi 
the  base  of  the  tooth :  its  correspondence  with  that  of  the 
apex  of  the  crown  of  the  teeth  of  the  Labyrinihodoo  will  b« 
obvious  on  comparing  Jig.  3,  pi.  64  B,  witbyf^.  1,  pL  63  B, 
and,  as  has  been  already  stated,  it  gave  the  key  to  the 
nature  and  principle  of  the  complicated  labrynthic  inter- 
blending  of  dentine  and  cement,  which  was  first  obserrcd 
in  the  great  tusk  of  the  Labyrinthodon  Jaegm, 

'  The  remains  of  the  pulp,  after  the  formation  of  the  due 
c^uantity  of  dentine,  became  converted,  as  in  the  pleodont 
lizards,  by  a  process  of  coarse  ossification,  into  a  reticulate 
fibrous  or  spongy,  bone  ;^  but  it  continues  open  at  the 
crown  after  tne  basal  part  of  the  tooth  is  thus  conisolidaied, 
as  shown  in  the  longitudinal  section  (pi.  73,  J!g,  8),  vhereio 
a  is  the  pulp-cavity,  filled  with  crystallised  spaih;  b  the 
ossified  pulp  at  the  base  of  the  tooth.  The  radiated  celU  or 
corpuscles  are  very  conspicuous  in  both  this  bone  end  \ht 
external  cement. 

*  The  chief  peculiarity  of  the  dental  system  of  the  Ich- 
thyosaur  is  the  mode  of  implantation  of  the  teeth ;  instead 
of  being  ancbylosed  to  the  bottom  and  side  of  a  continue  1.4 
shallow  groove,  as  in  most  Lacertians,  or  implanttrd  m 
distinct  sockets,  as  in  the  Thecodon,  Megaloaaur,  or 
Pterodactyle,  they  are  "lodged  loosely  in  a  long  and  deep 
continuous  furrow,  and  retained  by  slight  ridges^  ex  ten '1- 
ing  between  the  teeth,  along  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the 
furrow  (pi.  73,  Jig,  Q),  and  by  the  gum  and  the  orgain%rd 
membranes  continued  into  the  groove  and  upon  the  base  i  f 
the  teeth. 

'  The  germs  of  the  new  teeth  are  developed  at  the  inner 
side  of  the  base  of  the  old  ones.  Mr.  Oonybeare  has  gi\ea 
a  figure  of  a  transverse  section  across  the  jaw-bone  (repro- 
duced at  pi.  7 3,  Jig.  7),  in  which  the  new  tooth  (c^  h.''** 
penetrated  the  osseous  substance  of  the  base  of  the  oia 
tooth  (6),  and  its  point  has  nearly  entered  the  remains  of 
the  pulp-cavity,  which  has  cor^tinued  open  in  the  crown  of 
the  tooth  (a). 

From  the  circumstance  of  the  consolidation  of  the  Vase  of 
the  teeth  in  the  Ichthyosaur,  Mr.  Oonybeare  infers  that  thi-y 
were  retained  longer  in  the  jaw  than  are  the  hollow  teeth  <.f 
the  crocodiles ;  but  the  analogy  of  other  Sa^^riana,  and  tbr 
observation  of  two  new  teeth  at  successive  stages  of  farms- 
tion,  at  the  base  of  an  old  tooth,  prove  that  the  succev>.<  ;> 
of  new  sets  of  teeth  was  repeated  more  than  once,  thougb 
probably  not  so  frequently  as  in  the  crocodile.* 

The  same  author  describes  the  teeth  of  the  PLseiosArRrf 
as  conical,  long,  slender,  and  sharp-pointed,  appearing  10 
retain  their  internal  cavity,  as  in  the  teeth  of  a  crocodile; 
the  very  long  round  ftmg  or  implanted  base  contracts,  in  uld 
teeth,  as  it  sinks  into  the  jaw,  and  terminates  almost  m  a 
point.  The  chief  distinction  offered  by  the  dental  sysioro 
between  the  Ichthyosauri  and  Piesiosauri  is  pointed  out  \y\ 
Professor  Owen  as  existing  in  the  loose  implantation  of  the 
teeth  of  the  latter  in  separate  alveoli.  In  this  deviation 
from  those  of  the  Ichthyosaur,  the  Plesiosaur,  obserTes  the 
Professor,  approximates  to  the  crocodilian  type,  and  thu 
affinity,  he  adds,  is  likewise  manifested  in  the  unequal  %\st 
of  the  teeth,  and  the  development  of  some  of  the  anteii  .* 
ones  into  large  tusks.  They  are  described  aa  betx.^ 
composed,  like  those  of  the  Ichthyosaur,  of  a  body  «/ 
hard  and  simple  dentine,  covered  at  the  crown  by  a  ciut 
of  enamel  and  at  the  base  by  a  coat  of  cement ;  but  the 

*  'Tlie  tooth  intbene  genen  beeoiMt  oomplotoly  eolkl.  itt  intoxtof  or  (7 
Iwinii  fliird  up  by  tho  ouificttion  of  tb«  palpy  •ubtteiiM.'-^OBybMi*,  iai 
oit.,  p.  106. 
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secondary  nndulationi,  and  brancbet  of  tbe  caleigerous 
tubes  coiTeapond  so  closely  wUb  those  of  the  teeth  of  the 
Pleftiosaur,  as  to  render  a  particular  description  of  them 
unnecessary. 

'  The  ^erms  of  the  successional  teeth  are  developed  at  tbe 
inner  side  of  the  bases  of  the  old  teeth,  but  do  not  penetrate 
these  teeth ;  the  apices  of  the  new  teeth  make  their  appearance 
through  foramina  situated  at  the  inner  side,  and  generally 
at  the  interspace  of  the  sockets  of  the  old  teeth.  Here 
iherefore,  as  perhaps  also  in  the  Ptcrodactyle,  the  growing 
teeth  may  be  included  in  closed  recesses  of  the  osseous  sub- 
stance of  the  jaw,  and  emerge  through  tracts  distinct  from 
the  Hockets  of  their  predecesiiors ;  but  this  is  an  exceptional 
condition  of  the  reproduction  of  the  teeth  in  Reptiles.' 

For  the  interesting  details  of  the  dentition  or  the  Croco- 
dtliang  [Crocodile]^  we  must  refer  to  the  work  itself— one 
of  tlie  most  important  to  the  general  physiologist  and  pali»- 
onlologist  that  has  yet  appeared ;  and  the  reader  will  now 
have  before  him  a  general  review,  collected  therefrom,  of 
the  various  modiB  cat  ions  of  the  teeth  in  the  wbole  of  the 
Saurian s,  taking  that  term  in  its  largest  acceptation. 

We  now  have  to  examine  the  other  parts  of  the  skeleton 
of  the  Saurians  in  th?  more  restricted  sense  mentioned 
towards  the  commencement  of  this  article.  That  of  the  Ena- 
liosauriam  is  noticed  in  the  articles  IcHTHYOSAuars  and 
Plesiosaurus  ;  that  of  the  Crocodilians,  under  the  article 
Crocodile;  and  we  shall  And,  as  in  other  departments 
of  the  animal  kingdom,  a  wonderful  adaptation  of  the  orga- 
nixation  to  the  progression  and  habits  of  life  of  the  animals. 
In  the  extinct  Pterodactyle,  we  have,  more  especially  in  the 
anterior  extremities,  a  modification  in  the  development  of 
the  bones,  to  enable  the  animal  to  move  through  the  air  with 
a  true  llight.  In  the  great  mass  of  the  terrestrial  Saurians, 
the  bones  of  the  extremities  are  elongated,  to  facilitate  pro- 
;!rcssion  on  the  earth,  on  trees,  or  even,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Geckos,  on  smooth  walls  and  ceilings.  When  we  come 
to  the  a^iuatic  groups,  we  have  in  the  Crocodilians  a  more 
compact  form  of  the  bones  of  the  hand  and  foot,  but  still 
adapted  to  occasional  progression  on  land,  till  at  last,  in  the 
Eualiosaurians,  the  short,  compact,  and  compressetl  bones 
of  the  extremities  become  mere  paddles  to  row  the  body 
through  the  water,  like  those  of  the  tortoises  among  the 
Reptiles,  and  of  the  seals  and  whales  (in  the  latter  as  far  as 
the  anterior  extremities  are  concerned)  among  the  Mammi- 
ferous  animals. 

Cuvier  remarks  that  the  study  of  the  vertebra  of  the  liv- 
ing Saurians  is  highly  necessary,  in  order  to  a  recognition 
of  the  numerous  fossil  bones  belonging  to  this  family,  and 
he  thus  proceeds  to  describe  those  orthe  former:— The  atUis 
of  the  Monitor  is  a  ring  composed  of  three  pieces ;  two  upper 
ones  united  to  each  other  at  tbe  dorsal  part,  notched  in 
front  and  behind  for  the  nerves,  and  one  lower  piece.  The 
anterior  surface  of  the  axis  ideniata),  or  rather  of  that  por- 
tion of  it  which  is  analoeous  to  tbe  odontoid,  penetrates  in 
the  ring  of  tbe  atlas  and  nils  nearly  half  its  width,  leaving  al- 
ways, in  front,  a  concavity  for  the  condyle  of  the  head. 
Below,  on  the  junction  of  tbe  atlas,  of  the  odontoid,  and  of 
the  body  of  the  axis,  is  a  triangular  piece  which  gives  off 
a  pointed  hook  directed  backwards.  The  axis  is  compressed ; 
its  annular  part  takes,  above,  the  form  of  a  longitudinal 
pointed  crest;  its  anterior  articular  facets  have  their  plane 
turned  outwards ;  the  posterior  ones  have  them  downwards ; 
the  body  terminates  in  a  transverse  convexity  of  a  kidney 
shape ;  on  each  of  its  lateral  surfaces  is  a  small  and  but 
slightly  projecting  crest,  which  has,  towards  its  anterior  third, 
a  small  point;  below,  there  is  a  crest,  under  the  posterior 
part,  which  is  enlarged  backwards.  The  sutures  wnich  dis- 
tinguish the  annular  part  of  the  body  are  soon  effaced;  but 
ior  a  lung  period  a  small  epiphysis  may  be  seen  at  the  pos- 
terior point  of  each  of  the  two  crestn.  The  five  succeedmg 
vortfbrsD  resemble  the  axis,  excepting  that  they  are  without 
an  odontoid ;  but  their  anterior  surface  has  a  concavity  pro- 
portioned to  the  convexity  of  the  preceding  vertebrtD.  their 
dofMit  or  vpinous  crest  or  process  is  elevated  and  shorter, 
and  their  transverse  processes  enlarge  slightly  and  present 
a  convex  facet  for  the  support  of  the  cervical  rib.  The 
lower  crest  exists;  and  this  is  what  distinguishes  the  cer- 
vical from  the  dor^l  vertebrse,  the  body  of  which  last  ia 
even  below,  with  the  exception  of  the  three  first,  which 
have  each  a  tubercle  becoming  gradually  less  and  less.  At 
the  point  of  these  crests  is  an  epiphysis,  which  in  the  other 
aubfccnera  forms  the  crest  by  itself.  The  dorsal  vertebne 
after  tbe  twelfth  have  alwa}f  a  squared  spinous  process*  an 


anterior  concave  and  a  posterior  convex  torlkcA,  both  ot  a 

kidney-shape,  horiiontal  articular  apophyses,  tbe  poatencr 
looking  downwards,  the  anterior  upwards;  and  on  each 
side  under  the  anterior  apophysis,  by  way  of  a  transverse 
apophysis,  a  vertical  oval -shaped  tubercle  for  auppv>rtiug 
the  rib.  The  number  of  these  vertebra  are  twenty-tao, 
there  being  no  lumbar  vertebra ;  for  there  are  rtbs  from  tbe 
neck  to  the  pelvis  amounting  to  twenty-seven  pairs,  includ* 
ing  the  five  cervical,  but  the  first  and  tbe  last  of  these  ribs 
are  very  small.  The  first  pair  of  ribs  is  attached  to  the 
third  cervical  vertebra.  The  five  first  pairs  aie  not  untied 
by  means  of  cartilages  to  the  sternum,  and  oil  this  circum- 
stance Cuvier  relies  to  distinguish  the  cervical  vertebiv. 
which,  adding  the  atlas  and  dentata  (these  last  b3>  ing  no 
ribs),  makes  their  number  se%*en,  as  in  the  crocodiles  an4 
mammals  generally.  The  three  first  dorsal  ribs  only  ate 
attached  to  the  sternum ;  the  seventeen  succeeding  ones  are 
false  ribs.  Cuvier  remarks  that  the  total  absence  uf  lumbar 
vertebra  appears  to  him  a  general  rule  in  the  family  of 
Saurians. 

There  are  two  sacral  vertebra  in  the  Monitor.  The  Cir*t 
has,  in  lieu  of  a  small  tubercle,  a  large  apophysis  con%4\ 
externally,  and  presenting  to  the  os^a  ilii  an  articular  sur- 
face notched  behind,  and  of  a  horse-shoe  shape.  Tbe  scc^n  1 
has  also  a  large  apophysis,  but  simply  widened  and  tlaite(ii«l 
horixontally.  The  caudal  vertebra  afier  tbe  eighth,  are 
very  numerous  (seventy,  eighty,  and  more);  they  may  be 
easily  recognised  by  their  spinous  and  transverse  apOfihyM^ 
or  processes,  which  are  long  and  narrow,  and  their  atiicu'ar 
apophyses  or  processes,  which  are  nearly  vertical,  the  ai.- 
terior  looking  inwards,  the  posterior  outwards;  and  also  b} 
having  on  their  lower  surface,  towards  the  binder  port,  tw.i 
small  tubercles  for  supporting  the  chevron  bone,  whir't 
occupies  the  place  of  a  lower  spinous  proce^.  These  t«o 
small  tubercles  are  placed  more  forward  in  tbe  Mont'ors 
than  in  the  other  subgenera;  for  in  the  latter  they  toum 
the  posterior  articulation,  so  that  the  chevron  bone  appears 
to  be  attached  to  the  vertebra.  All  the  caudal  vcrtrl  m« 
of  the  Monitor  have,  like  the  preceding,  the  anterior  sur- 
face concave  and  the  posterior  convex,  and  they  go  on  di- 
minishing in  proportion  as  they  approach  the  extxemtty  of 
the  tail,  their  prominences  finishing  by  being  reduced  al- 
most to  nothing. 

In  the  Sauvegarde  of  America,  Cuvier  found  tbe  lower 
crests  of  the  cervical  vertebra  showing  themselves  as  «,!- 
physes,  or  even  separate  little  bones  attached  on  the  art.t  u- 
lation  of  two  vertebra,  but  which  ended  in  being  soldered  i? 
the  anterior  one. 

The  cervical  vertebra,  determined  by  tbe  anterior  U\^ 
ribs,  are  eight  in  number,  that  is  to  say,  there  are  six  pair^ 
of  these  false  ribs,  and  this  number  is  found  in  many  otlvr 
subgenera,  particularly  in  the  Iguana,  the  Basil i&ks,  tbe 
Lixards,  the  Geckos,  the  Anolides,  the  Agama,and  the  Stel- 
lionea.  But  Cu\ier  remarks  that  it  should  be  avowed  tb^t 
the  two,  and  sometimes  the  three  last  ribs,  though  they  do 
not  reach  to  the  sternum,  yet  are  placed  under  the  aboulder. 
and  concur  in  the  formation  of  the  thorax,  so  that  the  vcr* 
tebra  which  support  them  may  be  placed  amoof  tbe  d  <r* 
sal,  which  would  reduce  to  five  the  number  of  vert<b.« 
really  belonging  to  the  neck.  In  the  ordinary  I^xards  tt>e 
Scinks,  and  slightly  in  the  Anolides  and  the  Geckoa,  u^ 
cervical  ribs  attached  to  the  fourth,  aAh,and  sixth  vertebra 
are  singulaily  compressed  and  widened  at  their  free  ex- 
tremity. The  differences  which  characterise  the  writ-bra 
of  the  different  sub<;enera.  independently  of  what  Cuv>«r  Lk  1 
already  remarked  as  to  tbe  position  of  the  tubercle*  uf  ibe 
caudal  vertebra  for  the  chevron  bones,  especially  con*  «r 
he  informs  us.  in  tbe  respective  length  and  stoutness  nf  tl «  r 
bodies,  and  the  respect i\e  length  and  wi<lth  cf  their  ap)- 
pliysen.  The  Ia:uana  has  the  spinous  processes  of  its  <^cr^: 
vertebra  less  lofty,  and  cut,  as  it  were,  more  obliquely.  1 ;« 
bodies  of  its  caudal  vertebra  are  more  elongated,  k>  x\  Jt 
with  a  less  number  they  form  a  greater  length.  Tb*.  r 
spinous  processes  decrease  more  rapidly.  Tbe  Basiluka  hit  v 
very  nearly  the  characters  of  tbe  Iguana),  but  ibetr  dorsal 
spinous  processes  are  high  and  narrow,  as  well  aa  tboae  / 
a  part  of  their  tail.  Tbe  A^ama  have  also  the  dorsal  »f  i< 
nous  procesj»eH  high,  straight,  and  narrow ;  but  tbe  S'c  t  a 
have  them  low.  In  the  Lixards  they  are  tolcrmbly  h^b, 
but  directed  somewhat  obliquely  backwards. 

Cuvier  considers  it  a  very  interesting  fact  that  agrtftt  fart 
of  the  caudal  vertebra  of  the  ordinary  lutarda  are  (l*vid«tj  to 
their  middle  vertically  into  two  portions,  which  separate  very 
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easilv,  even  much  more  easily  than  the  vertebne  at  the 
)}oint  of  their  articulation,  and  this  for  the  simple  reason  that 
the  ariiculation  is  complicated,  formed  by  many  apophyses, 
and  strengthened  by  ligaments,  whilst  the  solution  of  con- 
tinuity of  which  he  speaks  is  only  retained  by  the  perios- 
teum and  the  surrounding  tendons.  It  is  probably  on  ac- 
count of  this  ]Teculiarity  that  the  tails  of  lizards  break  so 
easily.  Cuvier  further  states  that  he  has  observed  this  pecu- 
luirity  in  the  Iffuarttp  and  the  Anolides,  and  he  is  of  opinion 
that  vestiges  of  it  would  probably  be  found  in  all  the  species 
vhere  this  rupture  of  the  tail  is  a  common  occurrence. 
Every  one  knows,  adds  Cuvier,  that  the  tail  shoots  out  again 
alier  having  been  broken,  but  neither  the  skeleton  nor  its 
integuments  are,  in  that  case,  the  same  as  before  the  rup- 
ture. The  scales  of  the  skin  are  generally  small,  without 
ridges  and  without  spines,  though  they  may  have  had  the 
contrary  qualities  in  the  original  tail ;  and  internally,  instead 
of  the  numerous  Tertebree,  with  all  their  apparatus  of  apo- 
physis and  ligaments,  there  is  nothing  but  a  long  cartilagi- 
nous cone  of  one  piece,  which  only  presents  annular  wriu- 
klts,  numerous  indeed,  but  scarcely  at  all  elevated. 

The  ribs  of  the  Saurians  are  slender,  round,  and  the  an- 
teiior  ones  only  have  the  costal  head  slightly  enlaiged  and 
compressed.  Cuvier  had  never  seen  any  of  them  with  a 
division  at  their  upper  extremity  into  a  head  and  tubercle. 
The  anterior  ribs  of  the  Monitors  are  a  little  more  widened 
in  I  he  upper  part  than  those  of  other  Saurians.  Instead  of 
those  simply  ventral  ribs  which  are  seen  in  the  crocodile, 
many  subgenera,  especially  in  the  Polychri^  Anolises,  and 
Chameleons,  after  the  ribs  which  are  united  to  the  sternum, 
have  others  which  unite  mutually  with  their  corresponding 
rib,  and  thus  surround  the  abdomen  with  entire  circles. 

Tlic  sternum  of  the  Saurians,  taken  together  with  their 
shoulder^  forms,  says  Cuvier,  a  kind  of  cuirass  for  the  heart 
and  large  blood-vessels.   It  is  more  complicated  than  in  the 
crocodiles,  and  formed  upon  a  plan  very  different  from  that 
of  the  tortoises.    It  consists  essentially  of  a  long,  narrow, 
flcpressed  bone,  which  gives  off  anteriorly  two  branches  di- 
rected to  each  side,  more  or  less  recurrent,  according  to  the 
species,  and  between  which  its  point  passes  sometimes  to 
advance  more  forward  under  the  neck.     This  bone  pene- 
trates with  its  posterior  part  into  a  cartilaginous  plate  of  a 
rhomboTdal  shape,  which  has  two  sides  forward  and  two 
backward,  and  which  often  shows  traces  of  a  longitudinal 
division  into  two  portions.     Its  interior  sides  are  continued 
with  the  edges  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  bone,  but  in  di- 
varicating to  the  right  and  left.    They  are  sometimes  ossi- 
ijcd,  particularly  their  edge,  which  has  a  groove,  in  order  to 
give  support,  like  a  mortise,  to  the  sternal  edge  of  the  clavi- 
cular bone.     The  posterior  sides  of  the  rhomboidal  cartilage 
serve  for  the  insertion  of  the  false  ribs.     So  far  there  is  no 
^'icat  difference  in  this  part  of  thd  organization  from  that  of 
tiio  crocodile,  except  in  the  anterior  branches  of  the  elon- 
gated bone,  which  give  it  the  form  of  a  T,  of  an  arrow,  or  of 
a  cross,  according  to  the  species  ;  but  a  more  considerable 
difference  is  apparent  in  the  development  of  the  coracoid 
bone,  and  in  the  constant  presence  of  a  clavicle  mor^  or  less 
largo.    The  coracoid  bone,  as  in  the  crocodiles,  the  tortoises, 
and  all  the  animals  which  have  a  true  arm,  concurs  in  the 
formation  of  the  glenoid  cavity,  and  in  the  true  Saurians 
affords  nearly  half  of  it,     Widening  more  than  the  bony 
jdate  of  the  shoulder-blade,  it  proceeds  to  articulate  itself  to 
the  sternal  rhomboid  by  a  wide  edge,  which  takes  the  form 
of  the  blade  of  an  axe;  but  its  peculiarity  consists  in  the 
giving  ofl'  one  or  two  apophyses,  by  means  of  which  it  sup- 
ports a  great  cartilaginous  arch  which  passes  on  the  slender 
and  advanced  bone  of  the  sternum,  and  lies  across  that  of 
the  coracoid  bone  of  the  other  side.     Cuvier  observes  that 
wo  should  remark  that  in  this  singular  crossing,  which  is  to 
be  found  even  in  the  lowest  batrachians,  it  is  generally  the 
cartilage  of  the  right  side  which   passes  to  that  of  the  left. 
There  is  always  a  small  hole  pierced  for  the  vessels  in  the 
neck  of  the  bone,  between  its  apophyses  and   its  glenoid 
i^avUy.     The  apophyses,  moreover,  which  proceed   to  join 
the  demicircle  or  cartilaginous  disk,  leave  one  or  two  oval 
anortures  between  them,  which  trench  on  the  demicircle, 
and  are  only  closed  by  a  membrane.     This  cartilaginous 
ilemicirele  acquires  consistence  and  firmness  by  age,  though 
not  the  hardness  of  the  other  bones.     It  hardens  by  the  ac- 
c'lmulalion  of  small   calcareous  grains,  as  is  the  case  with 
thu  hones  of  the  chondroptcrygian  fishes.     It  is  to  this,  ol)- 
fci*rves  Cuvior,  that  the  bony  piece  which  adheres  to  the 
i^t^racoid  bone  of  the  OrnithovhynchM  and  Echidna  [Orni- 
P.  C,  No.  12S9. 


THORHYNCHUs,  vol.xvli.,  p.  30]  has  been  compared ;  and,  in 
fact,  this  piece  is  placed  like  the  cartilage,  and  crosses  with 
its  opposite  on  the  first  bone  of  the  sternum,  which  is  also 
in  the  shape  of  a  T;  but  in  this  apparatus  the  great  mem- 
branous apertures  which  notch  the  similar  development  in 
the  Saurians  are  wanting. 

The  scaptilu,  or  shoulder-blade,  produces  the  other  part 
of  the  glenoid  facet;  it  goes  on,  as  ordinarily,  enlarging  on 
the  side  of  the  thorax  and  towards  the  back;  and  at  about 
a  third  or  the  middle  of  its  length  stops  short,  but  is  con 
tinned  in  a  single  portion,  which  is  generally  cartilaginous, 
or  which,  when  it  is  ossified,  which  frequently  happens, 
becomes  so  in  a  different  manner,  and  with  another  texture, 
like  the  cartilage  adhering  to  the  coracoi'd  bone.  In  the 
case  of  ossification,  the  scapula  is  always  divided  into  two 
bones. 

The  clavicle  rests  on  one  side  against  the  slender  bone  of 
the  sternum,  or  against  its  lateral  branch,  and  often  also  it 
reaches  to  the  opposite  clavicle;  on  the  other  side  it  proceeds 
to  rest  against  the  anterior  edge  of  the  scapula,  either 
against  the  osseous  portion  or  that  which  remains  longer 
cartilaginous,  and  which  often  presents  a  tubercle  or  small 
crest  for  its  reception.  Sometimes  the  bony  scapula  gives 
off  an  apophysis  which  goes  to  sustain  the  body  of  the  cla- 
vicle, but  this  is  all  that  it  presents  as  a  slight  resemblance 
to  an  acromion:  the  tubercle  of  the  cartilaginous  part  re- 
sembles that  process  much  more.  Such  is  the  general 
structure  among  the  Saurians ;  nor  does  it  differ  much  from 
that  of  the  crocodiles,  except  in  the  presence  of  a  clavicle, 
and  of  that  cartilaginous  appendage  which  enlarges  the 
coracoi'd  bone. 

TheT-forraed  or  arrow-shaped  bone  may  also,  in  strictness, 
be  compared  to  the  unequal  bone  of  the  plastron  of  the 
tortoises,  which  sometimes  takes  this  shape,  and  some  think 
that  the  two  first  equal  pieces  of  this  plastron  are  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  clavicles  ;  the  second,  of  the  cartilaginous 
appendages  of  the  coraco'ids;  the  third,  of  the  rhomboidal 
piece,  which,  even  in  the  lizards,  often  presents  a  longitudinal 
furrow,  indicatory  of  division ;  and,  finally,  the  fourth,  of  the 
appendages,  which  sometimes  support  the  two  last  cartilages 
of  the  ribs. 

The  differences  observable  among  the  various  subgenera 
are  hardly  of  sufiicient  importance  to  justify  the  occupation 
of  space  here,  and  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  Ossemens 
Fossiles,  from  which  the  osteology  of  the  skeleton  here 
given  is  taken,  and  in  which  Cuvier  details  those  differences. 
(Vol.  v.,  pt.  2,  p.  291.) 

The  pelvis  of  the  Saurians  (Cuvier  takes  the  Monitor  as 
the  example)  is  composed  of  three  bones,  which  concur,  as 
in  the  viviparous  quadrupeds,  to  compose  the  cotyloid  fossa. 
Its  upper  part  is  formed  by  the  ossa  Hit;  its  neck  is  wide 
and  short ;  its  spinal  part,  instead  of  being  directed  forwards, 
as  in  the  viviparous  quadrupeds,  or  of  being  rounded  as  in 
the  crocodile,  runs  obliquely  backwards  in  the  form  of  a 
narrow  band,  and  has  only  a  small  point  in  front.  The 
pubis  and  the  ischium  are  each  united  to  its  opi)osite  in  the 
median  inferior  line;  but  the  pubis  is  not  joined  to  the 
ischium,  and  the  two  oval  holes  are  only  separated  by  a 
ligament.  Their  neck  is  wide,  short,  and  flat.  That  of  the 
pubis  is  pierced  with  a  rather  large  hole,  and  its  anterior 
border  produces  a  point  which  is  recurved  downwards  and 
outwards.  Cuvier  adds  that  the  pelvis  in  the  different  sub- 
genera is  especially  distinguished  by  the  symphysis  of  the 
pubis,  which  is  formed  by  a  rather  wide  truncature  in  the 
Monitors,  and  even  slightly  in  the  Sauvcgardes ;  but  only 
by  a  narrow  point  in  the  majority  of  others.  The  Chame- 
leon differs  from  all  the  others  in  its  narrow  ossa  ilii,  which 
proceed  perpendicularly,  in  widening  slightly  to  attach 
themselves  to  the  spine.  These  ossa  ilii  are  still  further 
distinguished  by  a  triangular  cartilage,  analogous  to  that  of 
the  shoulder-blade.  The  symphysis  of  its  pubis  is  formed 
by  a  truncature,  and  there  is  no  lateral  point.  Vesiigus  of 
a  pelvis  exist  inOpHiSAURUs  and  thcBlindworm  [Orvets], 
which  consist  of  a  small  os  ilium,  with  a  rudiment  of  au 
iachium,  but  without  a  symphysis.     [Scheltopusik.] 

The  cylindrical  bones  of  the  Saurians  exhibit  the  following 
characters: — The  Ai/md»n«  agrees  very  much  in  form  with 
I  that  of  Birds.     Its  upper  head  is  compressed,  to  answer  to 
I  the   hollow  fosset  which  the  shoulder-blade  and  coracoid 
[  bone  together  present  to  it.     Its  lower  pulley  is  formed  of 
two  projecting  rotatory  portions,  entirely  rounded,  the  ex- 
ternal of  which  is  the  least  developed.  The  internal  condyle 
also  projects  more  than  the  external,  the  deltoid  crest  pro- 
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duces  an  angle  more  projecting  forwards,  and  itg  posterior 
tuberosity  is  less  hooked.  In  tUese  two  last  respects  it  more 
resembles  that  of  the  crocodile ;  but  it  has,  in  general,  all 
its  articular  surfaces  much  better  defined.  But  the  humerus 
of  a  lizanl  may  always  be  distinguished  from  that  of  a  bird, 
because  the  former  is  not  hollow,  nor  pierced  with  holes  for 
the  admission  of  air  into  its  interior.  The  ulna  of  the 
Saurians  is  compressed  and  trenchant  on  its  radial  edge. 
Its  sigmoid  facet  is  oval,  and  its  olecranon  projects  but  little ; 
its  carpian  head  is  also  oval  aud  uniformly  convex.  The 
radius  is  delicate ;  its  upper  head  is  oval  and  concave ;  its 
lower,  which  is  slightly  convex,  presents  to  the  first  hone  of 
the  carpus  a  rounded  tubercle  ana  a  fosset  of  acrescent*shape. 
The  femur  in  its  upper  part  resembles  that  of  the  crocodile 
much  more  than  that  of  birds,  and  this  has  reference  to  the 
direction  of  the  foot  in  reptiles.  Its  upper  head  is  com- 
pressed and  curved  in  front,  and  has  its  trochanter  on  the 
tibial  side  placed  nearer  to  the  head  of  the  bone  than  in  the 
crocodile,  much  more  projecting,  and  of  a  compressed  form. 
The  lower  head  of  the  femur,  on  the  contrary,  much  re- 
sembles that  of  birds,  especially  in  the  small  hollow  on  the 
peroneal  side  for  the  head  of  the  fibula.  The  patella  is  very 
small,  often  hardly  visible.  The  leg  is  always  composed  of 
two  bones,  of  which  the  tilna  is  the  largest.  Its  upper  head 
is  triangular,  as  ordinarily ;  its  lower  is  transversely  oblons 
and  flat.  Tho  fibula  of  the  Monitors  is  flattened  and  widened 
below,  where  it  unites  to  the  tarsus  hy  a  narrow  line.  In 
the  Iguanas  and  the  greater  part  of  the  other  genera  it  is 
nearly  of  a  size  throughout,  slender,  with  its  upper  head 
compressed,  and  its  lower  demi-oval  and  slightly  oblique. 

The  bonet  qf  the  fore  and  hind  feet  in  the  Saurians  con- 
sist of  a  carpus  composed  of  nine  bones,  like  that  of  the 
tortoises,  and  Covier  remarks  that  its  composition  may 
equally  be  compared  to  the  SinaadtB.  In  the  first  row  are 
a  radial  bone,  a  cubital  bone  (rather  large),  and  a  pisiform 
bone  fitted  against  the  lower  part  of  the  ulna.  In  the  lower 
row  are  five  small  bones,  disposed  in  a  curve  and  answering 
to  the  five  metatarsal  hones,  and  a  ninth,  placed  between 
the  two  large  bonas  of  the  first  row,  and  tne  first,  second, 
third,  and  fourth  of  the  second  row.  The  metacarpals  of 
the  thumb  and  little  finger  are  rather  shorter  than  those  of 
the  other  three  fingers.  The  number  of  phalanges  amounts 
to  two  for  the  thumb,  three  for  the  fore  finger,  four  for  the 
middle  finger,  five  for  the  ring  fineer,  and  three  for  the 
little  finger.  The  tarstu,  like  that  of  the  crocodile,  has  only 
four  hones.  In  the  first  row  are  two:  1,  a  tibial  bone, 
which  extends  also  partiallv  under  the  fibula,  and  presents 
a  facet  to  it ;  it  is  irregularly  rectanEular,  wider  than  it  is 
long,  thick  on  its  internal  border,  and  presenting  in  its  pro- 
file some  relationship  to  the  astragalus  of  a  Ruminant ;  2,  a 
fibular  bone,  smaller  and  soon  uniting  itself  into  a  single 
piece  with  the  preceding,  on  the  same  plane  with  which  it 
IS.  In  the  second  row  are  also  two ;  one  larger,  triangular 
on  its  anterior  surface,  and  stouter  backward^  where  it  arti- 
culates with  the  two  of  the  first  row,  and  supports  the 
metatarsals  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  toes ;  the  second,  smaller, 
placed  between  the  preceding  and  the  metatarsals  of  the 
third  and  second  toes.  This  last  also  slightly  touches  upon 
the  astragalus,  which  only  supports  the  metatarsal  of  the 
great  toe.  The  four  first  metatarsals  are  slender  and  nearly 
straight ;  they  go  on  elongating  to  the  fourth ;  the  fifth  is 
short,  widened,  and  recurved  on  its  upper  head  towards  the 
great  bone  of  the  second  row,  to  whicn  it  is  articulated  by 
the  side.  The  great  toe  has  two  phalanges ;  the  second  toe, 
three ;  the  third,  four ;  the  fourth,  five.  It  is  this,  which  is 
the  longest,  that  gives  to  the  foot  that  elongated  and  unequal 
form  which  characterises  it  in  the  lizards.  The  fifth,  which 
is  nearly  as  short  as  the  great  toe,  has,  like  the  third,  four 
phalanges.  Cuvier  remarks  that  in  the  ordinary  position 
of  the  bmd  feet  of  the  Saurians,  that  is,  with  the  toes  airected 
backwards,  the  tibia  and  great  too  are  at  the  external  bor- 
der of  the  foot,  and  the  little  toe  is  at  the  internal  border. 
The  ungueal  phalanges  of  all  the  feet  are  trenchant,  arched, 
and  pomted.  This  description,  observes  Cuvier,  allowing 
for  some  differences  in  proportion,  answers  for  all  the  sul^ 
genera  which  have  well-developed  feet,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Chameleons  alone  and  some  peculiarities  relative  to 
the  toes  in  certain  Geckos ;  and  even  in  the  Chameleon  it 
IS  in  the  proportion  of  the  bones  of  the  carpus  and  tarsus, 
rather  than  in  their  number  and  arrangement,  that  the  dif- 
fcrenrc  appears.  The  mode  in  which  the  bones  of  the  feet 
are  gruui)cd  in  the  chameleon  in  an  inverse  manner,  that  is, 
the  great  and  little  toes  of  til  the  feet  together  and  directed 


inwards,  and  the  three  others  also  together  and  dirseted 
outwards  (a  peeuliarity  observed  by  Aristotle),  will  bo  seen 
in  the  cut  in  the  article  Cbamblxons. 

We  have  dwelt  here  at  some  length  upon  the  dentition 
and  osteology  of  the  Sauriatu,  not  only  because  of  the  in- 
terest attached  to  this  great  group  of  animals  on  its  own  ac- 
count, but  in  consequence  of  the  necessity  of  a  full  under- 
standing of  this  part  of  their  organization  by  thoste  who 
study  that  branch  of  palsaontology  more  particularly  ooih 
versant  with  the  extinct  Saurian  forms— -forms  including 
the  most  gigantic  proportions  and  the  most  heterochte 
shapes,  that  were  alive  countless  ages  ago,  when  as  yet  roan 
was  not,  and  were  absolutely  swept  away  from  the  face  of 
the  earth  thousands  of  years  before  he  stood  upon  it.  Of  all 
the  fossils  which  remain  to  remind  the  observer  of  the  wreck 
of  a  former  worid,  these,  from  the  antiquity  of  the  strata  in 
which  they  are  found,  present  perhaps  the  most  striking 
materials  for  illustrating  the  antient  history  of  our  planet. 

The  other  parts  of  the  organization  of  tlie  Saunans  vill 
be  found  in  detail,  where  necessary,  under  Rsptilbs  and 
the  different  articles  relating  to  the  (kmilies  and  genera. 
We  shall  here  only  observe  that  their  heart,  like  that  of  the 
tortoises,  is  composed  of  two  auricles  and  one  Tentriclck 
which  is  sometimes  divided  by  imperfect  partitions.  Their 
ribs  are  moveable,  and  can  be  raised  or  depressed  for  the 
purposes  of  respiration.  Their  lung  extenw  more  or  less 
towards  the  hind  part  of  the  body,  and  often  penetrates  into 
the  abdomen,  whose  transverse  muscles  glide  under  the  nba 
and  even  towards  the  neck  to  embrace  it  Their  generm- 
tion,  with  few  exceptions  {Zootoca,  for  instance),  is  ovi- 
parous, and  the  eegs  have  a  more  or  less  hard  shell.  In 
some  (Chameleon,  for  instance)  it  is  a  mere  tough  eaksarcona 
skin,  and  this  is  its  general  condition.  The  eoitna  is  eom* 
plete,  and  effected  sometimes  by  means  of  two  intromittent 
organs  and  sometimes  by  means  of  one  only.  The  young 
come  into  existence  in  the  same  form  which  they  retain 
through  life.  The  toes  are  armed  with  nails,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  and  the  skin  is  either  covered  with  scales  nacre 
or  less  serrated,  or  at  least  with  small  scaly  mins.  Alt 
have  a  tail  more  or  less  long,  nearly  always  uiidc  at  the 
base.  The  greatest  number  have  four  feet,  some  two  only* 
and  a  few  mere  rudiments  not  apparent  estenially. 

Fossil  Saueians. 

Besides  the  notice  of  fossil  Saurian  foms  in  the  ooutm  of 
this  sketch,  a  detailed  acoonnt  of  meet  of  the  extinct  gencm 
is  given  under  their  several  titles  in  this  work. 

8AUR1N,  JOSEPH,  a  FYeneh  mathematieian  and  nn- 
tural  philosopher,  was  born  in  1659,  in  the  South  of  Franco, 
at  Courtaison  in  the  principality  of  Ora^ge^  where  his 
father  was  the  minister  of  a  Protestant  coogre^ation.  Thm 
young  man  was  educated  in  the  principles  of  the  Reformed 
Church,  and  before  he  was  twenty-four  years  of  ago  be  was 
called  to  the  ministry  at  Euro  in  Dauphin6.  FoaaesainK 
an  ardent  temperament  and  a  bold  eloquence,  he  aooo  dto- 
tinguished  himself  as  a  preacher ;  but,  in  one  of  his  ser> 
mens,  happening  to  censure  too  freely  the  measuraa  takcti 
by  government  for  diminishing  the  privileges  of  the  Pio- 
testanta,  he  was  obliged  to  retire  into  the  canton  of  BerD, 
where  he  obtained  the  curacy  of  Berchier  in  the  badlia^  of 
Yverdun.  Certain  circumstances,  which  havo  been  dif- 
ferently related  by  his  friends  and  enemies,  obliged  hkoi 
soon  afterwards  to  take  refuge  in  France,  where,  in  lC9ik, 
he  abjured  the  doctrines  of  the  Calvinists.  His  own  aceoans 
is,  that  having  refused  to  sign  the  Consensue  of  Gctieta* 
condemning  the  doctrines  of  the  French  Protestant  theofio* 
gians  respecting  original  sin  and  the  vowel  poinuof  the 
nebrew  text,  he  was  vehemently  censtired  by  a  party  in  the 
church.  He  adds  that  the  harsh  treatment  to  which  bo  wma 
subjected  on  this  account  led  him  to  suspect  the  stoeenty 
of  his  adversaries'  sentiments  in  reliffion ;  and  thai  a&  as 
tentive  study  of  the  works  of  the  eebbiatod  Boaswet  ran 
vinced  him  of  the  errors  of  Protestantism.  On  the  och«r 
hand  it  is  stated  that  Saurin,  having  been  guilty  of  thetft, 
withdrew  to  France  in  order  to  avoid  the  prosecutioti  vith 
which  he  was  threatened :  this  accnsaiion,  true  or  IU«e.  u 
founded  on  a  confession  which  he  is  said  to  have  made  m  a 
letter  dated  1689,  and  printed  in  the  '  Moreure  Suiseo,*  aad 
upon  some  documents  relating  to  the  criminal  proocsa  lo- 
stituted  on  the  occasion,  which  are  stated  to  DAve  b 


preserved  in  the  Chancery  of  Bern. 

After  his  recantation,  having,  throiigh  the  interest  etf 
Bounet,  obtained  a  pension  from  iho  Sing  (Lotus  XlVjw 
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Sanrin  devoted  bimself  to  the  study  of  the  mathematical 
sciences;  and  between  1702  and  1708  he  wrote  several 
papers  which  were  published  in  the  'Journal  des  Savans.* 
At  the  same  time  he  was  en^^aged  in  a  controversy  with 
II  uyghens  on  the  subject  of  the  vortices  of  Descartes,  and 
With  KoUe  concerning  the  infinitesimal  calculus.  He  be- 
rame  a  member  of  the  Academic  des  Sciences  in  1707,  and 
between  1709  and  1727  he  enriched  it4  •M6moires*  with 
numerous  mathematical  and  philosophical  papers,  among 
which  are  some  containing  proiound  investigations  relating 
to  the  curves  of  swiftest  descent,  and  dissertations,  con* 
furniably  to  the  Cartesian  hypothesis,  on  the  force  of 
gravity. 

Saurin's  scientific  pursuits  were  interrupted  for  a  time  by 
the  imprisonment  which  he  suffered  in  consequence  of  an 
accusation  brought  against  him  by  J.  Baptiste  Rousseau, 
that  he  wais  the  author  of  certain  profane  and  defamatory 
verses,  with  the  composition  of  which  Rousseau  himself  bad 
been  charged.  As  the  accusation  could  not  be  substantiated, 
the  judgment  of  the  court  was  given  against  the  accuser, 
\v  ho,  in  consequence,  was  banished  from  France,  while  the 
accused  was  liberated.    [Rousseau,  J.  B.] 

Saurin  died  December  29,  1737,  of  a  lethargic  fever.  He 
appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  lofty  and  vigorous  mind,  but 
it  is  said  that  he  was  capable  of  using  any  means  for  ob- 
taining the  ends  which  he  had  in  view ;  and  it  must  be  ob- 
served, that  the  cause  of  his  departure  from  Switzerland, 
ai'.d  the  abjuration  of  his  first  religious  opinions,  have 
never  been  satisfactorily  explained. 

SAURIN,  JAMES,  an  eminent  French  Protestant  di- 
vine, was  born  at  Nismes,  January  6,  1677.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  lawyer,  of  the  same  persuasion,  who  quitted  France 
upon  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  retired  ap- 
parently to  Geneva.  At  least  it  is  known  that  James 
Saurin  finished  his  education  there,  after  having  borne 
arms  for  a  short  time  in  the  English  ser\ice.  In  1701  we 
tlnd  him  pastorof  the  Walloon  church  in  l^ondon,  whence, 
after  four  years,  he  repaired  to  Holland,  and  establishing 
himself  at  the  Hague,  remained  there  in  the  exercise  of  the 
ministry  u^til  bis  death,  December  30,  1730.  That  event  is 
said  to  have  been  hastened  by  mortification  at  the  disputes 
and  ecclesiastical  censures  in  which  he  was  involved  by  his 
*  Dissertation  sur  le  Mensonge  Officieux,'  on  falsehoods 
which  are  expedient,  a  delicate  subject  to  handle. 

As  a  preacher  he  is  ranked  at  the  head  of  the  French 
Protestants.  •  Depth  of  thought,  force  of  argument,  skilful 
connection  of  partH,  strength  of  drawing,  bursts  of  pathos, 
original  turns,  points  which  strike  the  imagination  and 
tnove  the  heart,  majestic  and  imposing  simplicity  like  that 
of  the  Scriptures,  are  the  characteristics  of  his  eloquence.' 
Such  is  the  criticism  of  a  French  biographer. 

He  published  five  volumes  of  sermons,  to  which  seven 
volumes  were  added  after  his  death :  the  first  portion  is 
reputed  the  best.  His  other  chief  works  are,  *On  the  State 
of  Christianity  in  France,'  and  *  Discourses,  historical,  theo- 
li)mcal,  and  moral,  on  the  principal  events  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,'  2  vols.  fol.  (known  as  Saurin's  Bible),  to 
which  four  volumes  by  other  hands  were  added  after  his 
death.  In  these  is  contained  the  •  Dissertation  on  Falsehooil' 
above  noticed.  Six  volumes  of  his  sermons  have  been  trans- 
lated into  English. 

Another  French  Protestant  divine  of  some  note  is  Elias 
S  A  rut  N,  brother  of  Joseph  Saurin  the  mathematician,  no 
relation  apparently  to  James  Saurin.  He  also  settled  in 
Holland:  he  was  born  in  1639,  and  died  in  1703. 

SAURO'PHAGUS.    [Shrikes.] 

SAU'ROPHIS,  Fitzingers  name  for  a  genus  of  Li- 
zards belonging  to  the  group  of  Chalcidian  Lizards,  or 
rj/r/omur  Sanriaru  (Section  Ptychopleurks),  of  MM. 
DuMieril  and  Bibron. 

Generic  Character.^Tongue  of  an  arrow-head  shape, 
fioeat  its  anterior  half,  slightly  notched  in  front,  marked 
with  chevron  folds  above,  and  offering  squamiform  im- 
bricated papillae  towards  its  point.  No  palatal  teeih.  Inter- 
tnaxillary  teeth  small,  conical,  simple  and  pointed.  Maxil- 
lary teeth  stronger,  subcylindrical,  straight,  with  an  ob- 
tusely pointed  crown.  Nostrils  lateral,  each  circunoiscribed 
)>y  three  plates,  one  naso-rostral,  one  naso-frenal,  and  the 
fir^t  superior-labial.  Eyelids.  Membrane  of  the  tympanum 
extended  within  the  auricular  border,  which  has  in  front  a 
small  opercular  soile.  Temples  scutellated.  Fore-feet  very 
)  It  tie  elongated,  each  terminated  by  four  short,  unguiculated, 
slightly  compressed  toes»  which  are  HDOoth  below.  Femoral 


pores.  A  furrow  on  each  side  along  the  neck  and  the 
trunk. 

The  type  of  this  genus  is  the  Lacerta  tetradadyla  of 
Lacepede. 

Description, — No  fronto-inter-naso-rostral  plates.  Fronto- 
parietals sometimes  intimately  soldered  to  the  parietals. 
One  inter-parietal.  Auricular  lobe  very  small.  No  scales 
between  the  submaxillary  plates  of  the  second  pair.  Dorsal 
scales  striated,  with  a  small  keel  in  the  middle.  Fourteen 
longitudinal  rows  of  scales  from  the  lower  part  of  one  side 
to  the  other.  Six  longitudinal  bands  of  ventral  lamellso. 
Four  or  ftve  femoral  pores  on  each  side.  Upper  part  of  the 
head  yellow,  sprinkled  with  some  brownish  points.  All  the 
upper  scales  yellow,  with  a  broken  border  backwards.  Lips 
and  lower  region  of  the  temple  white.  Two  square  black 
spots  below  the  eye ;  and  two  others  of  the  same  form  and 
coloiu",  but  rather  smaller,  in  front  of  the  ear.  All  the  lower 
parts  of  the  body  are  of  a  whitish  tinge.  The  sub-collar 
scales,  in  two  marginal  rows,  have  their  posterior  border  of 
a  brown  colour. 

Locality, — ^The  southern  point  of  the  African  continent. 

MM.  Dum6ril  and  Bibron,  from  whom  the  character  and 
description  are  taken,  observe  that  many  naturalists  (Cu- 
vier  among  them)  have  thought  that  this  was  the  species 
which  Linnaeus  intended  to  make  known  under  the  name 
of  Lacerta  Seps;  but  MM.  DumSril  and  Bibron  are  not  of 
that  opinion.  They  think  that  the  Lacerta  Seps  of  Lin- 
nasus  ought  to  be  referred  to  the  Scincus  sepiformis  of 
Schneider  {Gerrhosaurus  sepiformis^  Dum.  and  Bibr.). 

This  species  is  figured  in  the  article  Chalcides  under 
the  name  of  Chalets  tetradadyla.  The  head  is  there  given  of 
sufficient  size ;  but  as  the  extremities  can  hardly  be  defined, 
we  add  another  figure  with  them  on  a  larger  scale. 


Saurophii  tetradactylui. 

We  shall  here  notice  another  Saurian  form  of  the  same 
group  and  section — Chamcpsaura, 

Generic  Character, — Tongue  of  an  arrow-head  shape,  free 
on  its  anterior  third,  very  slightly  notched  in  front,  with 
filiform,  short,  soft,  thick  papilla).  No  palatal  teeth.  Inter- 
maxillary teeth  conical,  simple.  Maxillary  teeth  subcylin  • 
drical,  obtusely  pointed.  Nostrils  lateral,  each  ])ierced  in  a 
largo  naso-rostral  plate.  Eyelids.  A  small  external  auri- 
cular hole.  The  last  supercranial  plates  blending  with  the 
scales  of  the  nape.  Temples  covered  with  scales  like  tho^e 
of  all  the  other  parts  of  the  body,  or  rhombuidal,  carinaled, 
and  imbricated.  Four  very  nhort  styled  feet,  terminuled  by  a 
single  unguiculated  toe.     No  lateral  furrows.     Ovovivipa- 

rous. 

Example,  Chanuesaura  anguina,  Wicgm.  (Lacerta  an- 

guina,  Linn.). 

Description.—The  form  may  be  seen  in  the  cut.  The 
upper  part  of  the  head,  back,  upper  part  of  the  neck,  and 
upper  part  of  the  tail  are  brown ;  but  those  parts  have  their 
median  line  traversed  by  a  narrow  band  of  a  yellow  tint;  a 
tint  which,  becoming  a  little  brighter,  is  spread  over  the 
sides  and  lower  regions  of  the  body.  (Dum.  and  Bibr.,  from 
specimens  in  spirit.) 

Z,oarfi7y.— South  Africa,  Capo  of  Good  Hope. 
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It  is  inlerettin^  (□  trace  in  tbe  Sautlani  the  gradual  de- 
terioration and  abalition  of  the  extremitisB  till  the  form  ba- 
Komes  complately  serpentine.     In  Heterodaclylui  there  are 
■till  Ave  Gn);en;  but  the  first  finger  oflho  anlerior  feet  ia  so 
very  short  as  lo  be  ruilimentary.    In  Ckalcis  iCophi'aa,  Filz- 
inger)  there  are  five  toes  hefure.  but  ouly  Ihteu,  rciiuced  to 
tubercles,  behind.    In  Saurop/iit  the   toes  on   each  of  thi 
feet  are  reduced   lo   four.     In   Chamataura   there  is  bu 
one  on  each  fooL  In  Chirotbs  the  anterior  cxtrcniiliea  an 
short  indeed,  but  five-toed  ;  the  poslerior  extremities  an 
altogether  abseul.      In  Bifes  the  hind  feet  are  each  termi 
naled  by  two  unequal  processes  or  loos.  In/^^opuf  [Bipes] 
the  anterior  exrremilies  are  aUo  lust,  and  the  posterior  e 
tremitias  appear  in  the  form  of  a  foot  in  ivhich  no  toe  is 
he  seen  externally;  and  in  theScHELTOpvaiKii  all  trace 
external  extremities  is   lost,  though  the  rudiments   of  pa 
terior   extremities  may   he   seen   attached    to   tbe   pelv; 
[Chalcims.] 

SAUROTHE'RA.    [Indicatorin«,  vol.  xii..  p.  459] 

SAURURVCE<£,  a  natural  order  of  plants  belonging 
to  tbe  Achlamydoae  group  of  incomplete  Exogens.  It  con- 
sists of  only  B  few  genera,  nhicli  are  aquatic  or  marshy 
herbs  or  herbaceous  plant:),  with  perennial  root-stocks, 
knottedstems,andsimple,entire,  alternate  leaves,  with  1-agi- 
nal  stipules.  The  flowers  are  naked,  and  seated  upon  a  scale. 
The  stamens  are  six  in  niiraber,  liypogynous;  filament 
■lender;  anthers  continuous  with  (he  Dlanii-nt,  having  two 
lobes  bursting  longitudinally.  The  ovaries  are  four,  con- 
taining one  or  more  ovules;  style  short;  stigma  simple. 
The  seeds  are  few,  with  an  abundant  albumen,  m  the  midst 
of  which  lies  a  small  embryo,  which  is  enclosed  in  a  per- 
sistent viiellus.  These  plants  are  very  near  Piperacem,  fram 
which  they  mostly  differ  in  the  compound  nature  of  their 
ovary.  This  order  connects  Dicotyledons  with  Monocoty- 
ledons. Its  foliage,  stipules,  and  seeds  connect  it  with  the 
former;  but  the  floating'  habit  of  some  of  the  species,  and 
their  general  character,  ally  them  with  some  of  the  families 
of  the  latter  class.  Thoy  are  natives  of  North  America, 
China,  the  north  of  India,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
where  they  are  found  growing  in  marshes  and  pools  of  water. 
Their  properties  are  not  well  known,  but  they  seem  to  be 

f  representatives  of  the  peppers  in  colder  climates;  and 
lecount  of  their  less  exposure  to  light,  their  sMoetioiu 


so  strong  and  Iheir  properti«i  not  k  aelive  u  their 
tbe  tropios. 


SAUSSURE,  HORACE-BENEDICT  DE.  was  1-or.i 
at  Geneva,  Feb.  17,  1740.  His  father  Nicolu  de  Sa.s- 
■ure  was  also  a  native  of  Geneva,  and  is  known  aa  itw 
author  of  some  essays,  chiefly  on  agricultural  subjir.'. 
Young  De  Saussure  was  educated  with  great  care,  paitlv  ■: 
the  college  of  Geneva,  and  partly  under  the  super,.;- 
tendence  of  his  father  and  his  maternal  nncle  Cha:.c4 
Bonnet.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two  he  was  appointed  pr^ 
fessor  of  nhilogophy  in  (he  college,  in  which  situaliun  Ik- 
performed  the  duties  of  a  public  teacher  for  twenty-llv.' 
years,  interrupted  only  by  his  travels  in  search  of  phisiral 
and  especially  geological  knowledge.  Tbe  events  of  bi«  \ih 
are  consequently  few.  and  the  substance  of  then  may  t« 
best  given  in  his  own  words: — 

'1  had  a  decided  passion  for  monntaini  ttvia  my  rafancv. 
At  the  age  of  eighteen  I  had  already  been  Mveral  ticnei 
over  the  mountains  nearest  to  Geneva;  bat  tbete  were  cf 
comparatively  little  elevation,  and  by  no  meana  saiiified 
my  curiosity.  I  felt  an  intense  desire  to  view  more  closvU 
the  High  Alps,  which,  as  seen  from  the  summits  of  thtv 
lower  mountains,  appear  so  majestic.  At  length,  in  I  ;■>•'. 
alone  and  on  fool,  I  visittd  the  glacier  of  Chamouni.  tli?-i 
little  frequented,  add  the  ascent  of  which  was  r(;ganled  n  ' 
only  as  difficult  but  dangerous.  1  went  there  again  i, - 
following  year;  and  from  that  lime  I  have  not  allowed  i 
single  year  to  elapse  without  making  considerable  excur- 
sions, and  even  long  journeys,  for  the  purpose  of  slud_i:t„- 
mounlains.  In  the  course  of  that  period  I  have  Irav^'rsc-: 
the  entire  chain  of  the  Alps  fourteen  times  by  ei^^- 
different  routes.  I  have  made  RiKteen  other  escui^onf  i 
the  central  parts  of  the  mountain  mass.  I  have  gone  ovr- 
the  Jura,  the  Vosgos,  the  mountaini  of  Switzerlaad  ami  : 
part  of  Germany,  those  of  England,  of  Italy,  and  of  Sic- 
and  the  adjacent  islands.  I  have  visited  the  antieol  xo< 
canoes  of  Auvergne,  a  part  of  the  Vivarais,  several  of  t~- 
mountains  of  Foret, of  Dauphin^  and  of  Burgundy.  A. 
these  journeys  1  have  made  with  the  minenlogtst'i  bBfnI^^  - 
in  my  hand,  with  no  other  aim  than  the  study  of  nui.r> 
phenomena,  clambering  up  lo  every  accessible  aumnit  lb.' 
promised  anything  of  interest,  and  always  returning  «;!. 
specimens  of  the  minerals  and  mountaini,  especially  lur: 
as  afforded  confirmations  or  contradictions  of  any  theorr.  i- 
order  that  I, might  examine  and  study  them  at  my  leiiurt 
I  also  imposed  upon  myself  the  severe  task  of  always  mak- 
ing notes  upon  the  spot,  and,  whenever  it  was  practical..-, 
of  writing  out  my  observations  in  full  within  the  iwrniy- 

This  sketch  of  Saiissure's  travels  and  labours  extend- 
from  175B  till  1779.  In  addition  it  deserves  lo  be  partir- 
1  a rly  mentioned,  that  in  1787  be  ascended  lo  the  tup  i 
Mont  Blanc,  aud  remained  there  ihne  hoora  and  •  luil 
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making  observations;  in  1788,  accompanied  by  his  eldest 
son,  lie  encamped  for  seventeen  days  on  the  summit  of  the 
Col  tlu  Gfiant.  at  an  elevation  of  1 1,170  feet,  for  the  purpose 
ot  studying  meteorolo(;ical  phenomena;  and  in  1789  he 
reiichcd  the  summit  of  Mont  Rosa  in  the  Pennine  Alps, 
^vhich  was  the  last  ascent  of  importance  which  he  performed. 

Saussure  resigned  his  professorship  in  1786.  He  was 
afterwards  a  member  of  the  Ck>uncil  of  Two  Hundred  of 
Cr.Mievii;  and  when  that  i-epublicwas  united  to  France  in 
1798,  he  was  for  some  time  a  member  of  the  National  As- 
sembly. The  French  Revolution  however  deprived  him  of 
nlmost  all  his  property,  which  had  been  deposited  in  the  pub« 
lie  funds.  An  organic  disease  had  begun  to  develop  itself 
wiien  he  was  about  fifty  (probably  in  consequence  of  his 
e\oi  lions  and  privations  among  the  Alps),  which,  combined 
Willi  the  loss  of  his  property,  and  the  anxiety  and  distress 
\vliicli  he  suffered  from  the  convulsions  of  his  country,  car- 
1  u'l  him  off  at  the  age  of  fifty-nine.  He  died  on  the  23rd 
ol  January,  1799. 

Saussure  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  many  of  the  dis- 
tiM<;ui.shed  literary  men  of  his  time:  he  was  a  member  of 
thu  Acad^mie  des  Sciences  of  Paris,  and  of  several  other  of 
the  scientific  societies  of  Europe ;  and  he  was  the  founder  of 
11)0  Society  for  the  Advancement  of  the  Arts  at  Geneva, 
\Uiii*h  is  still  in  a  flourishing  state. 

Tlie  labours  of  Saussure  in  geology  are  of  a  character  to 
secure  for  his  name  a  just  and  enduring  reputation.  Phy- 
sical geology,  the  research  after  the  causes  of  geological 
phenomena,  found  in  him  a  diligent  and  discriminating  ob- 
hctver  unbiassed  by  the  many  speculations  of  his  day,  but 
looking  forward,  through  the  results  of  diligent  inquiry  into 
facts,  to  an  improved  condition  of  theory.  Less  speculative 
tiiaii  De  Luc,  more  philosophical  than  Werner,  more  ori- 
ginal than  either,  he  has  had  few  disciples;  but  modern 
^eolo|7ists  have  largely  imbibed  the  adventurous  spirit  which 
<-an'ied  him  round  all  the  precipices  and  through  all  the 
d'tlles  of  the  Alps,  and  may  yet  copy  with  advantage  the 
cahn  and  correct  induction  which  he  applied  to  the  compli- 
cutod  disorder  of  the  strata  in  these  mountains. 

Besides  geology  and  mineralogy,  the  sciences  to  which  he 
had  especially  devoted  himself,  Saussure  had  directed  his 
nltcntion  to  botany,  chemistry,  electricity,  and  meteorology. 
He  was  also  the  inventor  of  several  ingenious  and  useful  phi- 
lo-;ophical  instruments— a  thermometer  for  measuring  the 
temperature  of  water  at  all  depths ;  an  hygrometer  to  indi- 
cate the  quantity  of  aqueous  vapour;  an  electrometer  to 
ascertain  the  electrical  state  of  the  atmosphere ;  and  others. 

Saussure*s  first  publication  was  a  *  Dissertatio  Physica  de 
lii^ne.'  Geneva,  1759 :  his  next  was  *  Observations  sur  TEcorce 
(los  Feuilles  et  des  Petales,'  Geneva,  1762,  which  was  a  kind 
of  supplement  to  his  uncle  Bonnet's  work,  'Sur  TUsage  des 
Fouiiles  :*  and  he  wrote  some  excellent '  Essais  sur  I'Hygro- 
inetnc/  17C3,  4to.,  in  which  he  made  known  the  important 
discovery  that  the  air  expands  and  becomes  specifically 
lighter  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the  Quantity  of  mois- 
ture in  it.  But  his  great  work  is  his  *  Voyages  dans  Ics 
Alpos,'  of  which  the  first  volume  was  published  in  1 779,  the 
second  in  1786,  and  the  two  last  in  1796.  The  title  of  this 
\\ork  conveys  a  very  imperfect  notion  of  its  contents,  which 
indeed  embrace  the  whole  of  those  geological  travels  which 
Iiavc  been  before  alluded  to.  His  other  works  consist 
rluetly  of  dissertations  on  physical  subjects,  in  the  '  Journal 
(le  Physique/ the  'Journal  de  Gendve,'  and  other  scientific 
publications. 

S  AUSSURITE,  Axe-stone,  Jade,  occurs  massive.  Cleaves 
parallel  to  the  faces  of  a  rhombic  prisnk  Fracture  splin- 
tery. Hardness  5*5.  Extremely  tough.  Colour  greenish 
uixl  i^reyish  white.  Streak  white.  Lustre  pearly,  inclining 
to  vitreous  on  the  faces  of  cleavage.  Nearly  opaque,  but 
translucent  on  the  edges.     Specific  gravity  3*2  to  3*4. 

Before  the  blow-pipe  fuses  with  difUculty  into  a  white 
glass. 

It  was  discovered  on  the  edge  of  the  lake  of  Geneva  by 
.Saus^ure,  in  rounded  masses.  It  has  also  been  found  in 
St  V  ria.  Corsica,  and  at  Madras. 

Analysis  by  Saussure  : — 

Silica        .  .  •         44" 

Alumina     -       •  '       .         30' 
Sotla         .  .  .  6* 

Lime         .  ,         .  4' 

Oxide  uf  iron    .         .         12*5 
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SAUVAGES,  FRANgOIS-BOISSIER  DE,  was  born 
at  Alais  in  Lower  Languedoc,  in  1706.  In  1722,  having 
received  a  moderately  good  education,  he  commenced  the 
study  of  medicine  at  Montpellier,  and  ho  took  his  doctor's 
degree  in  1726.  In  1730  he  went  to  Paris,  and  soon  after 
seems  first  to  have  entertained  the  idea  of  forming  a  classi- 
fication of  diseases  like  those  usually  adopted  for  the  objects 
of  natural  history.  He  published  a  sketch  of  his  system  in 
a  small  volume  in  1731,  and  by  this,  and  some  papers  which 
he  wrote  at  the  same  time,  gained  so  much  reputation,  that 
in  1734  he  was  appointed  a  professor  at  Montpellier.  The 
doctrines  whicli  he  taught  there  were  chiefly  those  of  Stahl, 
and  he  contributed  greatly  towards  the  removal  of  the  me- 
chanical theories  of  medicine  that  had  before  been  preva- 
lenL  In  1740  he  was  elected  professor  of  botany,  and  sub- 
sequently pursued  that  science  with  as  much  energy  as  that 
of  medicine.  In  1763  he  published  his  most  important 
work,  the  *  Medical  Nosology,'  in  accumulating  materials 
for  which  he  had  steadily  laboured  for  upwards  of  thirty 
years.     He  died  in  1767. 

(Jf  all  the  works  of  Sauvagcs,  and  they  were  very  nume- 
rous, the  *  Nosology*  is  the  only  one  now  often  referred  to. 
The  system  adopted  in  it  has  indeed  shared  the  fate  of  all 
other  nosologies  [Nosology],  but  it  still  presents  a  good 
and  complete  account  of  all  that  was  known  of  practical 
medicine  at  the  time  of  its  publication.  His  other  writings 
were  short  monographs  and  essays,  which  were  chiefly 
printed  in  the  scientific  Transactions  of  the  day:  the  best 
among  them  are  those  on  hydrophobia,  the  remedial  value 
of  electricity  in  paralysis,  and  the*  Methodus  Foliorum.'  an 
essay  towards  the  means  of  determining  plants  by  the  cha- 
racters of  their  leaves. 

SAU VAGE'SIE-^,  a  natural  order  of  plants  formed  by 
Bartling,  and  consisting  only  of  the  genus  Sauvagesia,  of 
which  there  are  six  or  seven  species.  Another  genus, 
Luxemburgia,  was  referred  to  this  order  by  Bartling,  but 
this  has  been  placed  by  De  Candollc  in  Frankeniacees. 
Lindley,  in  his  '  Natural  System,*  makes  Sauvagesim  a  sub- 
order of  Violacefc,  from  which,  he  observes,  it  is  principally 
distinguished  *  by  the  stamens  being  opposite  the  petals,  by 
the  anthers  not  having  a  membranous  termination,  by  the 
presence  of  five  hypogynous  scales,  and  by  their  fruit  having 
a  septicidal  dehiscence,  so  that  the  seeds  adhere  to  the  edges 
and  not  the  centre  of  the  valves,  and  by  the  strongly  ribbed 
and  imbricated  calyx.*  This  last  character  gives  them  a 
relation  to  Hypericacese,  but  from  this  order  they  differ  in 
their  parietal  placentae  and  the  presence  of  stipules.  They 
are  natives  of  the  tropical  parts  of  South  America,  growing  in 
moist  meadows  and  the  vicinity  of  streams.  The  genus  Sau- 
vagesia,  named  after  the  celebrated  physician  Sauvages,  is 
characterised  by  possessing  three  rows  of  petals;  the  outer 
petals  five,  ovate  or  oblong,  spreading,  deciduous ;  the  inter- 
mediate ones  filiform,  variable  in  number ;  the  interior  five 
opposite  the  outer,  erect,  converging  into  a  tube  much 
smaller;  calyx  deeply  5-parted,  and  a  capsule  enclosed  in 
the  permanent  floral  organs,  more  or  less  deeply  Svalved 
and  many-seeded.  One  of  the  species,  S.  erecta,  upright 
Sauvagesia,  is  held  in  great  repute  as  a  medicine  in  South 
America.  It  is  very  mucilaginous,  and  has  a  bitter  taste. 
It  is  used  in  Brazil  in  diseases  of  the  eye,  nnd  in  Peru  and 
the  West  Indies  it  is  employed  in  slight  inlfammatory  affec- 
tions of  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  bladder  and  intes- 
tines. 

SAUVEGARDE,  the  name  by  which  the  monitory  lizards 
or  Safe.iuards  of  the  New  World  are  known  ;  Salvalnr  of 
MM.  Dumcriland  Bibron,  Pot/iw«;waand  Clcnodon  o(  Wni:,- 
ler,  Podinema  of  the  Prince  of  Canino,  Tejus  of  Mr.  J.  E. 
Gray. 

Generic  Character, — Tongue  with  a  sheathing  base,  very 
long,  very  extensible,  divided  at  its  extremity  into  two 
slender  smooth  filaments,  with  rhomboidal  papillre.  Palate 
edentulous.  Intermaxillary  teeth  slif^htly  flaiiened  from 
before  backwards,  with  two  or  three  notches  at  their  sum- 
mit. First  maxillary  teeth  en  crocs.  The  succeeding  ones 
straight,  compressed,  tricuspidate  in  youth,  tuberculous  in 
old  subjects.  Nostrils  opening  on  the  sides  of  the  extremity 
of  the  muzzle,  between  a  naso-rostral,  a  naso-frenal,  and 
the  first  upper  labial  plates.  Eyelids.  The  tympanic  mem- 
brane extended  on  a  level  with  the  aperture  of  the  ear.  Skm 
of  the  lower  rei^ion  of  the  neck  forming  two  or  three  trans- 
verse simple  folds.  Back  covered  with  small  angular, 
smooth,  non-imbricate  scales,  disposed  in  transverse  bunds. 
Ventral  plates  flat,  smooth,  quadrilateral,  oblong,  and  quia- 
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euncikl.  FcmonI  porei.  EichfuattermiDatBd  by  flvatOM, 
uliSllily  coinpr«»ed.  and  not  cannalcd  below;  iwo  of  ihe 
poilcriar  toaa  having  aMoall  deotilation  on  tbeir  internal 
bolder.  Tail  cyclotetragocal,  a  littla  eompmied  back- 
vatda.    (Dun.  and  Bibr.) 


em.. 


H«d  of  Bungud*. 

MM.  Dum*ril  and  Bibron  gite  the  following  lynoptical 
table  of  ibe  Sufegiiardt: — 
Nasn-frenalfTwoplale*.  1.  SaWator  Meriann. 

plate  fulJ 

loured  by  (A  «iii!(1e  plale.        2.  Salvator  nigropuncUtui. 

Geographical  Diilribulion,  Habit*.  ^. — The  warm  coun- 
Uiei  of  America  are  the  native  place*  of  these  lizards, 
which  arrive  at  a  considerable  size,  often  meaiuring  ai  much 
BS  four  or  five  feet  in  lentcth.  MM.  DumeHt  and  Bibron 
alate  Ihat  ihcy  ordinarily  inhabit  the  fields  and  Ihe  bardei 
of  woodi.  although  they  never  climb  trees;  but  they  also 
appear  to  frequent  sandy,  and,  consequently,  arid  tract*, 
where  ihey  are  said  to  escavale  burrows,  in  which  Ihey  lay 
Ihemfielvoi  up  for  the  winter.  When,  in  their  fii gilt  to  avoid 
purauil,  they  come  upon  a  lake,  pond,  or  river,  they  plunge 
in,  according  (o  D'Aiara,  to  escape  from  the  danger  which 
menaces  them,  and  do  not  liave  the  water  till  all  fear  of 
danger  is  past.  These  Liiards.  observe  MM.  Dum£ril  ami 
Bibron,  have  not.  indeed,  webbed  feet ;  but  iheir  long  and 
alightly  compressed  tail  becomes,  without  doubt,  under  such 
Ctrcumstancn,  a  sort  of  oar,  of  which  they  well  avail  Iheni- 
lelve*.  D'Azaru  slalea  that  Ihey  feed  on  fruiu  and  insects. 
end  that  they  aUo  cat  leriwntg,  toads,  young  cbickt, 
He  alio  relates  that  Ihey  are  fond  ofboncy; 
n  order  to  procure  it  without  fear  of  Ihe  bees,  they 
come  forward  at  intervals,  and,  a»  tbey  run  away  each  time. 
give  the  hive  a  blow  with  their  tail,  till  by  repealed  attacki 
Ihev  weary  out  the  industrioui  inaorls,  and  drive  Ihera  ttQio 
Ihoir  home.  MM.  Dumiril  and  Bibron  remark  that  thev 
have  been  unable  to  auurc  themselves  that  (he  SqfeguanU 
are  frugivoroua;  but  tbey  are  certain  that  they  feed  on 
insects,  because  they  found  remains  of  them  in  the  stomachs 
of  all  the  iiiilividuals  which  they  opened.  Once  only  among 
the  fiagments  of  Ccler/ptera  and  the  remains  of  caterpillars 
they  found  portions  of  ikin  and  bones  which  had  certainly 
beloni;ed  to  a  cnmmon  Ameiva. 

HM.  Dum^ril  and  Bibron  think  (hat  to  Salvaior  should 
be  referred  Kaup's  genus  Exypneutte;  which,  vague  aa  are 
ita  charactera,  seems  lo  tbem  to  have  for  its  type  one  of  the 
two  *))ccics  noted  above  in  the  synoptical  table.  These  two 
Bufeguardt,  Ihey  observe,  tboui;h  very  easily  distinguished 
when  the  true  character!  proper  to  each  are  well  appro- 
hendod,  bear,  neverlheleas,  so  great  a  resemblance  to  each 
other,  especially  in  colour,  Ihat  lE  i*  by  no  means  surprising 
that  they  have  been  confounded  together;  far,  in  fact,  it 
was  not  idl  after  ihe  publication  of  ihe  work  of  Spix 

aniroali   of  Braiil   (bat  these  ipcci '■- 

differunt. 

Example,  Salvator  Merianie,  Dum.  and  Bibr. 
i)'irrfp(iait.— Intermaxillary  leclh  ten  in  number ;  from 
lhirt«cn  to  fifteen  maxillary  te«tb  on  each  side  of  Ihe  upper 
jaw,  ihe  fuur  or  five  first  cf  which  are  simple,  and  augment 
rrwdually  in  length ;  but  the  three  or  four  following  oaea, 
tnaugb  equally  simple,  are  shorter,  and  alt  the  olhera  have 
*  tiicuipidale  or  lubcrculuus  summit,  according  lo  the  age 
at  (be  individual.  Each  of  the  sides  of  the  lower  jaw  ia 
armed  with  from  fificua  to  eighteen  teeth,  like  those  above. 
The  roslral  plale,  although  having  five  sides,  appears  tri- 
anzular.  and  it  is  the  same  ■lib  the  Iwo  naso-rotlral  plates, 
wliich  touch  each  other  by  a  very  small  border.  The  intei^ 
DMO-toMtal  plate  i*  luge ;  tt  w  lis  ftcei  (pwu).  of  vttieh 
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two  only,  the  ^atett,  are  encloted  in  ibe  two  naao-nstrtl 
platea,     The  fronto-nasal  plates  are  very  much  developed. 
penlaBonal,  oblong,  and  nearly  as  wide  before  as  behind. 
The  Rontal  plate,  equally  well  dilated,  it  hexuonal.  and 
generally  narrowed  at  its  pof terior  extremity.    The  fronlo- 
parielal  plales  are  oblong,  hexs^onal.  and  leas  wide  before 
then  behind.     The  parietal  plates  are  oyclo-polvgonal,  an-i 
bound  on  each  side  the  interparietal  plale,   (be  fbrm  of 
which  u  very  variablo.     The  two  first  siipcrocular  plelei 
are  always  a  little  larger  than  the  two  last.    The  nsao- 
frcnal  plate  has  nearly  a  trapeioidal  figure;   its  anterior 
border  advances  into  the  opertura  of  the  nostril ;  It  ia  im- 
mediately followed  by  a  plale  higher  than  it  is  long,  ordina- 
rily with  four  facei,  after  which  comes  a  seeond.  still  more 
developed,  having,  notwithstanding  its  six  faces,  ■  quadri- 
lateral appearance.   This  Rreat  plale  is  only  separated  from 
the  orbit  bv  a  row  of  small  icutelln  bordering  ifae  anterior 
edge  of  the  eye.    There  are  eight  or  nine  lupcrior  labial 
plates :  the  first  ii  oblong-pentagonal ;  the  second  trapeiM- 
dal;  Ibe  third  telragono-equilaieral,  the  same  as  Ihe  soe- 
ceeding  ones,  with  the  exception  of  ihe  last,  wboK  poslarior 
border  is  lower  than  the  anterior  one.    The  chin-piste  i* 
simple,  triangular  in  appearance,  although  it  really  has  fi>ur 
sides.    There  are  eight  or  nine  lower  labial -platea,  all  more 
regularly  squared.     Behind  the  chin-plate  is  some- 
times found  one,  sometimes  there  are  fbund  two,  which  are 
followed  to  the  right  and  left  by  from  aeven  to  nine  plale-, 
occupying  the  lower  surface  of  each  sobmaxitUry  branch. 
Each  of  these  rows  of  submaxillary  plates  i*  separated  froni 
(he  series  ofsupenor  labial  ^Btea  by  another  suite  of  ^atcs  not 
less  developed  than  those.  The  temple  is  furnished  wiih  small 
smooth  plates  in  juxtaposition  :    its  upper  border  hat  Stv 
or  six,  a  little  larger  than  the  other*.    When  laid  along  the 
neck,  Ihe  fore  feet  reach  the  anterior  border  of  the  tie. 
The  posterior  feet,  placed  along  the  sidea,  do  not  extend 
beyond  the  origin  of  the  arm.     The  tail  tometimct  form* 
by  ilseir  two-thirda  of  Ihe  total  length  of  Ihe  animal.     The 
upper  part  of  the  neck  and  the  back  are  fnrtiUfaed  with 
small,  nun-imbricalc,  smooth,  rather  convex,  square  testes. 
with  more  or  leas  rounded  angles,  disposed  in  tiansverM 
bands.     They  are  oval,  it  seems,  in  young  lubjecta.     Tbe 
throat  and  lower  part  of  the  neck  have  hexagonal,  smooth, 
clusesel  scales;   the  sides,  and  sides  of  the  neck,  are  fur- 
nished with  smaller  scales,  hut  of  the  tame  form  aa  theae  of 
the  cervical  and  dorsal  regions.     On  the  breast  are  three  or 
four  transverse  rows  of  hvxagonal  scales,  like  those  on  the 
lower  surface  of  the  neck,  whoae  fulds  present  very  small 
oval  or  circular  scale*,  surrounded  wilh  very  fine  granuli-i. 
Then  come,  lo  cover  the  rest  of  Ihe  breast  and  all  (ha  ib- 
dominal  region,  from  twenty-eight  to  thirty  other  transverse 
rows  of  small  ((uadrilatcral  obloneplales  wilha  smooth  sur- 
face, and  in  juxtaposition.      Each  of  these  scries  i*  cum- 
poced  of  from  twenty  lo  thirty-five  tcutellw  on  the  pveanal 
region,  where  they  constitute  from  fl\'e  to  eight  iiansimal 
tows :    these   preanal  scutelln  are  more  or   leas  rcguUrly 
hexagonal,  and  with  ace  they  become  rather  thick,  and  put 
on  a  porous  aspecL    llie  anterior  side  of  (be  upper  part  uf 
the  arm  ia  covered  with  smooth,  I oienge- shaped,  Don-inUri- 
cate  scales ;   and  the  same  side  of  the  fore  arm  presents 
some  which  are  equally  smooth  and  close-aet.  but  of  a 
square  form.    The  upper  side  of  the  toes  ia  covend  siih  a 
row  of  quadrilateral  imbriialed  scutellte.  with  rounded  anglfs. 
and  very  much  dilated  across.     The  under  side  of  Ibe  an- 
lerior  foot  it  entirely  clothed  with  very  small,  oval,  atpooib 
ecales,  rather  distant,  and  surrounded  wilh  granules ;  llie*c 
scales  exlend  even  upon  (he  palms,  where  tbey  become 
mora  dilated  Iban  under  the  arma.     Upon  each  flnger  ts  a 
row  of  quadrilateral,  imbricate,  very   wide  actrtellw.  with 
rounded  anglet ;    and  on  each  side  are  one  or  two  terir*  of 
scaler  ofa  tubercular  aspect-     The  hvnl  of  the  (high  u  pro- 
lecled  by  rather  large  tetragonsl  or  bexagonal,  smooth,  i  rry 
slightly  imbricated  scales.    The  calves  of  the  lep  bare,  by 
way  of    scales,  great   loienge- shaped  ditlinctly    imbrKaie 
lamella).    The  upper  and  posterior  surfaces  of  the   hind 
feel  are  covered  with  very  small  rhomboKlo-oonvex  scale* 
lurroiinded  by  granulea.    Tb«  loea,  which  are  alighlly  cons- 
pressed,  have  Iheir  external  tide  defended  W  e  eerie*  of 
great  aeuielin  like  those  on  Ibe  upper  part  of  Ibe  aater-ur 
loea,  and  their  internal  border  is  invested  wilh  ■mv  or  It* 
rows  of  small,  thick,  convex  Dlalea,  more  or  ka>  refwlarl* 

auadrilaletal.  Below,  but  rather  towards  Ibe  oatsidr,  a*  on 
la  lower  surface  of  the  flag«a  of  the  hande,  ia  ■  bead  wf 
tetngoiul  ioataUa^  iahnnM  ud  ywrj  naeh  Mittted 
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tr&iUTenely.  Tho  tole*  of  the  foet  have  the  sBroe  icftl; 
covering  bi  the  palms  of  the  bands.  Under  each  tbigh  are 
from  Gtteen  to  twealy  pores;  they  ace  vecy  sman  ind 
pierced  en  the  re-eutcriag  border  of  a  notch  made  in  one 
KBle  for  the  reception  of  Another  smaller  ooe.  The  caudal 
fquamules  era  so  disposed  that  they  form  a  succesaian  of 
BDiire  vBTticillalions,  each  allemating  vilb  a  demi-verticil- 
lation  placed  on  tbe  upper  part  of  the  taiL  All  these  scales 
■re  quadrilateral,  much  longer  tbaa  Ihej  are  iride,  and 
itrongty  ridged ;  those  of  the  upper  surface  are  at  leaat 
double  tbe  sue  of  those  below  and  at  the  sides. 

The  caioui  is  very  variable  above:  the  ground-colour  is 
■Ineys  block,  sometimei  very  deep;  on  this  is  spread  a 
beautiful  yellow  in  tbe  form  of  spol«,  sometimes  very  Email 
and  irregularly  disseminated,  sometimes,  on  the  contrary, 
rather  large  and  disposed  in  transverse  bands,  and  very  fre- 
quently in  two  rays,  which  extend  one  to  the  right  and  the 
other  to  the  left,  from  the  angle  of  tbe  occiput  to  the  root 
of  the  tail,  and  are  continued  along  (he  upper  part  of  the 
side  of  the  neck  and  tbe  lateral  part  of  the  trunk.  Tbe 
upper  part  of  thit  head  and  limbs  are  more  or  leai  sprinkled 
vith  small  yellow  dropi,  which  are  also  seen  on  the  tail: 
ibis  Ust  is  ringed  with  yellow  and  black  for  tbe  two  posterior 
thirds  of  its  extent  AH  the  lower  parts  ore  yellow,  marked 
acrost  with  black  bands  more  or  leu  narrow,  sometimes 
Well  deSned,  and  sometimei  interrupted  and  feebly  indi- 
cal)^.  Some  j'oung  individuals  have  been  seen  frith  wide 
and  well-defined  black  bands  on  a  ground  of  uniform  brown 
applied  transversely  throughout  the  length  of  die  neck  and 
the  back.  Tbe  length,  according  to  travellers,  is  sometimes 
four  and  even  five  feet;  but  MM.  Dumfril  and  Bibion 
never  saw  an  individual  of  such  dimensions. 

Loeality. — Nearly  the  whole  of  South  America  and  tbe 
Antilles.     (Dum.  and  Bibr.) 

This  is  the  Lacerta  Teguixin  of  Linnteus;  SeptmarmO' 
ralut  of  Laureoti ;  Lacerta  Monitor  uf  Latreille  ;  7^^'- 
nambit  Monilor  of  Daudin ;  Monitor  Meriana  of  De 
Blainville,  Van  Hasselt  and  Kubl,  &c.i  TejuM  Monitor, 
Merr.,  &c. ;  Munitor  Teguixin,  Fitiing. ;  Pbdinema  Te- 
gaixin.  Wsgl.,  Wiegm. ;  T^uixin  Monitor,  Gray;  Moni- 
tor Teguixin,  Eichw. ;  Tejut  Teguixin,  Sohini ;  Le  grand 
Smivegarde  dAmeriqae,  Cuv. ;  Variegattd  Lizard,  Shaw ; 
Great  American  Sq/eguard,  Griffith's  Cuviei. 


Silnln  MnkiB; 

SAUVBUB,  JOSEPH,  a  French  mathematician,  dis- 
tinguished by  (he  improvements  which  he  made  in  the 
branch  of  science  called  acoustirs,  was  born  March  24,  16S3, 
at  La  Fllcbe,  where  bis  father  fallowed  the  oceupatioii  of  a 
notary.  Till  he  «ai  seven  yean  old  he  was  quits  dumb, 
and  his  organ  of  voic«  was  never  completely  developed.  He 
appears  to  have  been  bum  however  with  a  taste  for  tbe  me- 
chanical arts,  and  even  in  childhood  he  is  said  to  have  con- 
structed siphons,  fountains,  and  models  of  mills.  He  was 
sent  to  a  school  of  tbe  Jesuits,  but  his  taste  for  calculations 
caused  bis  mind  to  be  so  much  diverted  from  rhetoric  and 
theology,  that  be  made  little  progress  in  these  studies;  and 
happening  to  obtain  a  superficial  treatise  on  arithmetic,  be 
made  himself  master,  without  any  assistance,  of  its  contents. 
In  1670  Sauveur  travelled  on  foot  to  Paris;  end  one  of  his 
uncles  having  promised  to  make  him  a  small  allowance  for 
his  support  on  condition  that  he  would  qualify  himself  for 
the  ecclesiastical  profession,  ha  resumed  for  a  time  his  theo- 
logical studies,  but  a  copy  of  Euclid's  Elements  which  fell 
in  bis  way,  and  the  lecturesof  Hohault,  soon  determined  him 
to  a^Dilcm  this  pumit.    Being  thrown  upon  hia  ovn  re- 
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sources,  fot  his  undo  immediately  withdrew  the  promised 

allowance,  he  sought  to  obtain  a  suluislence  by  teaching  the 
mathematics,  and  iu  this  ha  appears  to  bare  succeeded.  At 
twenty- three  years  of  age,  he  bad  ihegood  fortune  to  attract 
the  notice  of  Prince  Eugene,  who  received  from  him  soma 
instruction  in  the  sciences;  and  a  foreigner  of  dislinclion 
wishing  to  be  taught  the  geometry  of  Descartes,  Sauveur, 
who  then  had  noknowled^eof  the  works  of  that  philosopher, 
applied  himself  to  tbe  subject  with  such  vigour,  that  in  eight 
days  he  was  able  to  give  the  required  instruction.  From  1678 
to  1680  hs  was  occupied  with  the  study  of  piuhlems  relating 
to  the  application  oF  the  theory  of  probabdilies  to  games  of 
chance,  and  in  the  Utter  year  he  was  made  malbcmutical 
master  to  the  pages  of  the  Daupiiineas.  In  1681  he  was  ap- 
pointed, with  Mariotle,  to  go  to  Chonlilly  in  order  to  make 
some  hydraulic  experimenis  at  that  place;  and  il  was  there 
probably  that  he  was  introduced  to  the  Prince  of  Cand£, 
with  whom  he  subsequenlly  had  the  honour  of  correspond- 
ing. The  conversation  of  the  prince  appears  to  have  in- 
spired Sauveur  with  a  desire  to  make  himself  master  of  the 
art  of  fortification ;  and  in  order  that  he  might  join  practice 
to  theory,  he  went  in  1691  to  the  siege  of  Mons,  where  he 
attended  daily  in  the  trenches.  At  the  termination  of  the 
siege,  be  visited  the  fartiQed  places  in  Flanders,  and  at  the 
same  time  he  applied  himself  to  tbe  study  of  militarv  tactics 
in  all  its  details.  At  the  recommendalion  of  Veuban,  be 
was  appointed  examiner  of  the  engineers,  and  was  allowed 
a  pension,  which  he  enjoyed  till  his  death. 

Afl«r  bis  return  to  Paris,  be  was  appointed,  in  1686,  to 
the  chair  of  mathematics  in  the  Royal  College;  and  in  ten 
years  afterwards  be  was  made  a  member  of  the  Acod^mie 
des  Sciences.  During  the  remainder  of  his  life  he  was  em- 
ployed constantly  in  improving  the  mathematical  theory  of 
sound ;  and  we  learn,  not  without  surprise,  that  the  man 
whb  discovered  by  theory  and  experiment  tbe  velocity  of 
tbe  vibrationsof  musical  strings  under  various  c ire umsiancei 
of  magnitude  and  tension,  had  neither  ear  nor  voice;  iu 
fact  it  appears  that  he  wai  obliged  to  avail  himself  of  the 
aid  of  practical  musii;iana  in  order  to  appreciate  the  musical 
intervals  and  caneorda. 

This  mathematician  may  be  said  to  have  almost  invented 
the  science  which  has  sinca  been  so  much  extended  by  Dr. 
Brook  Taylor,  by  Daniel  Bernoulli,  D'Alembert,  Euler, 
and  Cbladni.  Theoretical  music  bail  been  tbe  subject  of 
nrt  of  his  lectures  at  the  Royal  College  in  1697 ;  but  the 
Brat  published  details  respecting  his  researches  in  acoustics 
■re  contained  in  the  volume  of  the  Acadfmie  for  the  year 
I70Q.  The  ditTerent  papers  which  he  wrote  afterwards  are 
in  the  volumes  for  I7U3,  1707,  1711,  and  1713. 

Sauveur  was  twice  married,  and  he  died  July  9,  1716,  at 
the  age  of  63  yeam.  with  the  reputation  of  having  been  a 
man  of  kind  disposition  and  great  uniformity  of  temper.  It 
appears  that  the  few  persona  who,  in  France,  cultivated  the 
■oiencM  in  that  sge  were  nearly  excluded  from  general  scr- 
ciety;  for  J.  J.  Rousseau,  in  his  'Confessions,  oomparea 
those  persons  to  the  asymptotes  of  certain  curves;  observing 
that  they  endeavoured  perpetually  to  approach,  without 
being  able  to  come  in  contact  with,  the  rest  of  tbe  world. 
The  observation  does  not  however  apply  to  the  subject  of 
this  article,  who,  probably  from  tbe  sociability  of  bis  man- 
ners, seems  to  have  been  surrounded  by  a  numerous  and 
agreeable  circle  of  friends. 

SA'VACOU.    [Boat-Bill.] 

SAVAGE,  RICHARD,  was  bom  Januarv  10,  1697-8. 
His  mother,  the  countess  of  MaccleaBeld,  had  during  her 


by  which  their  marriage  was  annulled,  and  the  offspring 
lendned  illegitimate.  Lord  Rivers,  who  was  declared  by 
Lady  Macclesfield  to  be  the  father  of  het  son,  so  far  recog- 
nised him  as  to  become  bis  godfather,  and  to  allow  him  to 
be  called  by  bis  name;  but  he  arerwarda  abandoned  him 
to  the  care  of  bis  mother,  Tbe  countess  disowned  bw 
unhappy  child,  leaving  him  to  pass  his  infancy  and  hoy- 
hood  under  the  precariotis  protection  of  strangers ;  and 
had  it  not  been  for  the  charitable  intervention  of  her 
mother.  Lady  Mason,  the  destiny  of  Savage  would  pro- 


to  a  small  grammar- school  near  St.  Alban's,  and  afler- 
wards  placed  by  his  mother  with  a  shoemaker  in  Lon- 
don. Soon  after  this,  by  the  ocridenlal  discovery  of  some 
papersi  he  became  acquainted  with  the  oiicumslance*  of  his 
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l)irt1i>  which  had  been  studiously  concealed  from  him ;  and 
he  made  many  efTorts  to  obtain  an  interview  with  his  mother, 
who  however  resolutely  refused  to  see  him.  While  very 
young,  Savage  commenced  his  career  as  an  author  by 
taking  part  in  the  Bangorian  controversy,  on  which  he 
wrote  an  unsuccessful  poem,  afterwards  suppressed  by  him- 
self At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  published  a  comedy  called 
'Woman's  a  Riddle;'  and  two  years  afterwards  another, 
'  Love  in  a  Veil,*  both  borrowed  from  the  Spanish.  Though 
these  were  failures,  he  thereby  obtained  the  notice  of  Sir 
Richard  Steele  and  Mr.  Wilks,  an  actor.  He  became  better 
known  as  an  author  by  his  tragedy  of  *  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,' 
in  which  he  himself  acted  the  part  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury ; 
and  the  profits  of  this  play,  and  of  a  subscription  raised  for 
him  at  the  time,  produced  a  sum  which  appeared  consider- 
able to  one  so  necessitous.  In  the  year  1727  his  irregular 
habits  of  life  led  him  into  one  of  the  tavern  broils  then  very 
common,  in  which  he  unfortunately  killed  a  man,  and  was 
tried  and  condemned  to  death.  The  circumstances  of  the 
affair,  and  the  doubtful  character  of  the  witnesses  who  ap- 
peared against  him,  becoming  generally  known  after  his 
sentence,  intercession  was  made  for  him  with  the  queen  of 
George  II.  by  the  countess  of  Hertford,  and  the  royal  pardon 
was  granted  to  him,  in  spite  of  the  efibrts  of  his  mother, 
who  on  this  occasion  spread  a  report  that  he  had  once  at- 
tempted her  own  life. 

The  notoriety  of  this  event  was  succeeded  by  an  extra- 
ordinary reaction  of  public  opinion  in  his  favour:  he  was 
courted  by  all  ranks,  the  fashions  of  the  day  were  ruled  by 
his  opinions,  and  he  was  enabled  to  maintain  an  appearance 
in  society  above  his  station  by  means  of  an  annuity  of  200/. 
a  year  obtained  from  his  mother's  relations,  under  the 
threat  that  he  would  expose  her  cruelty  by  lampoons,  if  she 
refused  to  support  him.  At  this  time  he  published  his 
longest  poem,  the  *  Wanderer,'  which  was  much  admired  at 
the  time. 

Prosperity  made  more  apparent  that  fickleness  of  character 
which  led  him  into  extravagance  and  alienated  his  friends 
from  him.  His  fair  prospects  were  soon  for  ever  clouded 
by  a  quarrel  with  his  patron  Lord  Tyrconnel,  who  accused 
him  of  ingratitude,  and  banished  him  from  his  house.  His 
acquaintance  in  consequence  generally  deserted  him,  and 
he  sank  into  obscure  poverty  as  suddenly  as  he  had  emerged 
from  it.  The  remainder  of  his  life  was  passed  in  discreditable 
efibrts  to  regain  his  position ,in  society  by  alternately  flatter- 
ing and  satirising  all  from  whom  he  had  anything  to  hope 
or  fear.  In  despair  of  ever  conciliating  his  mother,  he 
published  '  The  Bastard,*  the  severity  of  which  drew  down 
upon  her  much  public  indignation,  though  it  does  not  seem 
to  have  reawakened  sympathy  in  favour  of  the  author. 
After  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  obtain  the  situation  of  poet- 
lauroat.  Savage  received  from  the  aueen  a  pension  of  50/. 
a  year  as  a  reward  for  a  poem  in  honour  of  her  birthday, 
which  his  gratitude  renewed  annually  from  this  time  till 
her  death,  when  the  royal  bounty  was  withdrawn  from  him. 
Having  made  no  provision  for  such  a  contingency,  he  was 
obliged,  from  his  necessities,  to  leave  London  in  the  year 
1739,  retiring  first  to  Bristol  and  then  to  Swansea,  where  he 
lived  for  about  a  year,  receiving  an  allowance  raised  by  sub- 
scription among  his  friends.  In  January,  1742-3,  on  his 
return  to  Bristol,  he  was  arrested  for  a  debt  of  8/.,  and  sent 
to  prison  in  that  city,  where  he  died,  July  31,  1743. 

The  name  of  Savage  has  become  better  known  than 
his  merits  deserve,  trom  the  singularity  of  his  early 
misfortunes,  and  still  more  from  the  elaborate  life  of  him 
which  Johnson,  the  companion  of  his  distresses,  has  inserted 
in  his  *  Lives  of  the  Poets.'  This  memoir  is  interesting  not 
only  as  a  most  faithful  picture  of  the  adventurous  career  of 
Savage  and  of  the  manners  of  his  age,  but  because  it  ex- 
hibits very  strikingly  the  chief  excellencies  and  defects  of 
the  author  as  a  biographer  and  a  critic.  In  the  judgment 
which  he  pronounces  upon  the  poems  of  his  friend  he  is 
more  swayed  by  prejuaice  than  in  his  estimation  of  his 
moral  worth.  The  writings  of  Savage  are  in  unison  with 
bis  character.  The  carelessness  and  want  of  system  in  his 
graver  compositions,  the  frivolity  in  the  choice  and  treat- 
ment of  ligliter  subjects,  his  unchastencd  style,  feeble  in  its 
vehemence,  illustrate  the  strength  of  feeling  and  passion, 
tiie  infirmity  of  purpose,  the  thoughtless  improvidence, 
and  want  of  settled  principles  of  conduct,  which  made  the 
qictions  of  Savage  as  inconsistent  as  his  fortune  was  che- 
uered. 

In  hit  *  Wanderer,'  he  declaims  without  the  moral  dignity 


of  a  didactic  writer,  his  versification  is  harsh,  his  descrip- 
tions tedious,  and  the  whole  poem  ill  arranged  and  throng**-*  1 
with  confused  imagery.  His  panegyrics  betray  the  nc  d> 
adventurer  deficient  both  in  self-respect  and  in  tact.  11  .v 
praise  is  unskilful,  his  compliments  (as  has  been  well  oh- 
served  by  Johnson)  are  constrained  and  violent,  beap^*  I 
together  without  the  grace  of  order  or  decency  of  intro- 
duction. 

He  made  enemies  as  readily  as  friends,  and  he  testified  h!.> 
resentment  by  satires  full  of  coarse  personal  invective. 

From  this  general  censure  of  the  works  of  Savage  *T1:c 
Bastard'  is  in  a  great  measure  to  be  excepted.  StroT.:: 
natural  feelings,  goaded  by  a  sense  of  undeserved  wroriu'N 
gave  to  this  poem  a  concentrated  energy  of  exnresston,  :i 
refinement  of  sarcasm,  and  an  exalted  tone  of  t nought,  cf 
which  there  are  only  faint  traces  in  his  other  writing*. 

Of  the  person  of  Savage  Johnson  has  left  this  desrr.p 
tion : — *  He  was  of  a  middle  stature,  of  a  thin  habit  of  bcKh . 
a  long  visage,  coarse  features,  and  melancholy  ^meei ;  of  a 
grave  and  manly  deportment,  a  solemn  dignity  of  mien,  Un 
which  upon  a  nearer  acquaintance  softened  into  an  engagi'<^ 
easiness  of  manners.  His  walk  was  slow,  and  his  mice  ^^:- 
mulous  and  mournful.  He  was  easily  excited  to  sor.ile. 
but  very  seldom  provoked  to  laughter.' 

SAVANNA.    [Plains.] 

SAVANNAH,  Town  and  River.    [GboroiaJ 

SAVARY,  NICOLAS,  was  bom  in  1760,  at  Vitr^  m 
Bretagne,  France.  Having  completed  bis  studies  at  (he 
college  of  Rennes,  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  resided  t.»r 
some  time.  He  had  early  conceived  a  desire  of  travel  I  a.^;. 
and  in  1776  he  landed  in  Egypt,  where  he  remained  i... 
1779.  He  was  some  time  at  Alexandria  and  RoMtta,  but 
fixed  his  residence  chiefly  at  Cairo,  making  occaaion&l  ex- 
cursions in  the  neighbourhood,  and  to  Damietta  and  otic: 
places  in  Lower  Egypt.  He  re-embarked  at  Alexandria  .n 
September,  1779,  and  travelled  during  two  years  or  tberf>- 
abouts  among  the  islands  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  li  i^ 
probable  that  he  returned  to  France  about  the  middle  •  f 
1781. 

The  first  work  which  Savary  published  after  his  reti.rn 
was  a  translation  of  the  Kor&n,  the  greater  part  of  «  h  <  a 
had  been  made  in  Egypt,  'LeCoran,  traduit  deTAr^U. 
acQompagn^  de  Notes,  et  pr6c6d6  d'un  Abr^6  de  la  Vi«-  tit- 
Mahomet,'  Paris,  1783,  2  vols.  8vo.  This  is  the  best  tnn^ 
lation  of  the  Kor&n  which  the  French  possess.  The  im 
terials  for  the  Life  of  Mohammed  have  been  drawn  cfai«-;i\ 
from  Abu'l  Feda  and  the  'Sunnah,'  a  collection  of  tra  j.- 
tions  considered  authentic  by  the  Arabians.  Savary  nt  \C 
published  a  series  of  extracts  from  *  LeCoran,*  under  the  t.t'.v 
of  *  Morale  de  Mahomet,  ou  Recueil  des  plus  piires  Maxiu.o> 
du  Coran,*  Paris,  1784,  l2mo.  and  16mo. 

In  1 784  Savary  published  the  firnt  volume  of  his  ^  Lettus 
sur  rSgypte.'  The  other  two  volumes  were  nublislied  \n 
1785,  together  with  a  new  edition  of  the  first  volume.  Pur  s 
3  vols.  8vo.  This  work  had  at  first  an  extraordinary  rc|  •.- 
tation.  The  interest  connected  with  the  country  itM>;f, 
especially  the  monuments  of  Antient  Egypt,  the  picturesque 
style,  and  the  brilliant  colouring  of  the  descriptions,  ren- 
dered the  work  extremely  popular.  It  was  translated  it.: 3 
German  (Berlin,  1786,  8vo.)  and  English  (London,  I7b6-:. 
2  vols.  8vo.).  Many  objections  however  were  after «&r  '•« 
made  to  the  work,  as  that  it  contained  few  new  fiirt«,  if..« 
description  of  the  pyramids  having  been  taken  from  Mai  lit ', 
the  account  of  Upper  Egypt  from  the  Pdre  Sicard,  and  oth  r 
parts  from  Joinville,  &c. 

Savary  was  afterwards   severely  commented  upon    >m 
Michaelis,  in  his  'Journal  of  Arabic  Literature,*  who  aflinTt^^-. 
that  in  making  use  of  Abu'l  Feda  he  has  always  harl  u- 
course  to  Michael is*s  Latin  translation,  and  has  not  c^« ' 
understood  that  correctly,  'and  that  he  was  ignorant  ewi: 
the  pronunciation  of  the  vernacular  Arabic.    The  pub:  •    - 
tion  of  Volney*s  'Travels  in  Egypt*  about  the  same  tt:  ^ 
which  contains  numerous  contradictions  of  Savary,  ai!<. 
to  the  annoyance  arising  from  the  criticisms  of  Mtchni    • 
and  the  decline  of  his  reputation,  is  said  to  have  affi-  :  ■ 
his  health,  which  was  naturally  delicate.    He  died  at  Vi:  . 
Februar>  4,  1788,  at  the  age  of  38. 

A  few  months  after  Savary's  death,  his  *  Lettres  «-  * 
la  Grdce,*  a  work  which  he  was  engaged  upon  during  \  • 
illness,  was  published  at  Paris,  8vo.     It  is  incomplete,  th 
author  having  worked  up  only  a  part  of  his  material «    . 
the  time  of  his  death.      A  tale  translated  from  the  Ata\ 
'JLes  Amours  d'Anos  Sleujond  et  de  Ouaidi,*  was  publt«i>c  i 
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ill  !i'89,  18mo.  Savaiy  had  composed  while  in  E^ypt  a 
(Ti:\mmaire  de  lu  Langue  Arabe  Vuli^aire  et  Liiteralq,* 
winch  he  had  presented  lo  the  French  government  in  1784. 
and  it  was  ordered  to  be  printed,  but  for  want  of  Arabic 
i>|)u  it  lay  in  the  royal  printing-office  till  it  was  claimed  on 
ht^iidlf  of  Savary's  brother,  by  whom  it  was  again  presented 
to  the  government,  and  it  was  again  ordered  to  be  printed 
ml  ZuO,  but  the  publication  however  was  not  completed  till 
lulii  (Paris,  4to.),  and  in  the  mean  time  the  Arabic  gram- 
iiuti's  of  D'Herbin  and  Silvestre  de  Sacy  had  already  ap- 
]>i>ured.  It  is  in  French  and  Latin,  with  many  familiar 
dialogues  and  Arabic  tales  and  songs,  which  in  some  dei^ree 
coin[ien8ate  for  the  brevity  of  the  syntax.  This  grammar 
liuuever  will  not  bear  comparison  with  that  of  De  Sacy. 
Savai  y  was  also  engaged  upon  an  Arabic  Dictionary,  but 
Moue  of  it  has  ever  been  printed. 

( fiiosraphie  Universelle.) 

SAVE,  River.    [Austria.] 

8  A  VERDUN,  a  town  in  France,  in  the  department  of 
Articge,  eight  or  nine  miles  north  of  Pamiers.  It  was  an- 
tieialy  one  of  the  chief  towns  and  strongest  fortresses  in  the 
ciiiiniy  of  Foix:  it  resisted  the  attack  of  Simon  de  Montfurt 
in  ihe  crusade  against  the  Albigeois,  and  was,  in  the  fifteenth 
coniury,  one  of  the  strongholds  of  the  Huguenots.  The 
fo  III  (nations  have  been  destroyed.  It  is  divided  into  the 
i!|)])ei'  and  lower  towns,  the  latter  the  handsomer  and  mure 
])0|)Lilous  of  the  two.  The  inhabitants  amounted,  in  1831, 
to  l9'J7  for  the  town,  or  3327  for  the  whole  commune;  they 
trade  in  cattle  and  fruit,  and  have  six  fairs  in  the  year. 

SAVERNE.     [Rhin,  Bas.] 

SAVIGLIANO.    [Saluzzo.] 

SAVI'GNIUM,  Dr,  Leach's  name  for  a  genus  of  Ses- 
sile Curhipeds,  with  four  valves  soldered  together,  and 
a  bivalve  convex  operculum,  the  ventral  and  posterior  valve 
un  each  side  being  soldered  together.  In  other  points  the 
jj'i'nus  resembles  Pyrooma. 

S  A  VILE,  SIR  HENRY,  an  eminent  scholar  and  raa- 
tliemalician,  born  at  Over  Bradley,  near  Halifax,  in  York" 
>liire,  November  30,  1549.  He  was  admitted  a  student  of 
Mtrton  College,  Oxford,  in  1561,  where  he  proceeded  to  the 
degree  of  B.A.,  and  was  chosen  fellow  of  the  college.  He 
Tuuk  the  degree  of  M.A.  in  1570,  about  which  time  his 
f  aidness  for  the  mathematics  induced  him  voluntarily  to 
jcad  public  lectures  in  the  University  on  Euclid,  Ptolemy, 
uj.d  other  writers.  He  also  served  as  proctor  for  two  years, 
and  in  1578  be  made  a  tour  through  the  Continent,  and  at 
Ins  return  had  the  distinguished  honour  of  beiug  chosen 
tutor  in  the  Greek  language  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  who,  it  is 
!>aid.  had  a  great  esteem  for  him.  He  was  elected  warden 
of  Alorton  College  in  1585,  in  which  office  he  continued  for 
Ihuiy-six  years,  and  greatly  benefited  that  society  by  his 
exertions.  During  this  time  he  enriched  the  literature  of 
his  country  with  several  classical  and  historical  publications. 
He  was  made  provost  of  Eton  College  in  1506,  and  on  the 
acoession  of  King  James  he  was  knighted.  He  died  at 
Eton  College,  on  the  1 9th  of  February,  1622,  in  the  seventy- 
tliiid  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in  the  chapel  there. 
On  th'is»  occasion  the  University  of  Oxford  j,aid  the  greatest 
honours  to  his  memory,  by  having  a  public  speech  and 
verses  made  in  his  praise,  which  were  published  under  the 
title  of  *  Ultima  Linea  Savilii.'  He  was  indeed  a  munificent 
benefactor  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  in  which,  besides 
various  other  donations,  he  founded,  in  1619,  two  professor- 
ships, one  of  geometry,  the  other  of  astronomy,  which  are 
stdi  maintained.  His  library,  consisting  of  a  very  curious 
ui.d  valuable  collection  of  scientific  books  and  manuscripts, 
lie  left  to  the  University,  and  it  is  now  preserved  in  a  sepa- 
1  :iie  room  near  the  Bodleian  Library,  the  two  Sayilian  pro- 
/••->.ors  being  tho  only  persons  who  have  immediate  access 
r,»  It.  His  fame  principally  rests  on  a  magnificent  edition 
.  !  all  the  works  of  St.  Chrysoslom,  which  was  published 
111  ir.l3,  in  8  vols,  folio,  in  the  production  of  which  he 
i^  suid  to  have  expended  no  less  than  8000/.,  and  on 
his  colleciion  of  uur  best  historians,  published  in  1596, 
»>".d»'r  the  title  of  *  Herum  Anglicarum  Scriptores  post 
1  .dim.'  As  a  malhomalician,  he  is  known  principally  by 
;ii>  *  Lectures  on  the  first  book  of  Euclid's  Elements,'  pub- 
I'^i.ed  in  1621,  but  several  MS.  collections  of  his  on  the 
h.^'orv  of  the  sciences  are  preserved  in  his  library  at  Ox- 
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SAVILE,   GEORGE.    MARQUIS    OF    HALIFAX. 

\\i-^  '.lie  son  of  Sir  Wdliam  Savile,  a  Yorkshire  baronet,  of 
uiiiUiit  famdv.  and  of  Anne,  daughter  of  the  lord  keeper 
P.  C/No.  1290. 


Coventry.  Beintr  hereditarily  attached  to  the  StuarU,  am- 
bitious, and  endowed  with  brilliant  talents,  he  played  an 
active  and  a  successful  part  in  the  intriguing  reif'^ns  of 
Charles  II.  and  James  11.  In  1668  he  was  raised  "to  the 
peerage,  by  the  titles  of  Lord  Savile  of  Eland  and  Viscount 
Halifax  ;  he  was  created  earl  in  1679,  and  marquis  in  16S2. 
He  died  in  1695,  and  the  title  became  extinct  in  1700,  by 
the  death  of  his  son.  The  witty  Lord  Chesterfield  was  his 
grandson  by  the  mother's  side. 

It  is  hard  to  slate  shortly  his  political  history  or  principles, 
except  by  saying  that  he  was  the  chief  of  the  body  to  which 
the  expressive  name  of  Trimmers  was  given.  So  far  how- 
ever as  he  was  attached  to  any  principle,  it  seems  to  have 
been  to  the  cause  of  civil  liberty  as  then  understood.  Ho 
opposed  the  Non-resisting  Test  Bill  in  1675.  as  well  as.  both 
in  those  times  and  after  the  accession  of  James,  the  relaxa- 
tion of  the  tests  enacted  against  the  papists.  He  oppostjd 
the  scheme  for  excludini^  the  Duke  of  York  from  the  suc- 
cession, preferring  to  limit  his  authority  when  the  crown 
should  devolve  on  him.  He  declined  to  take  part  in  bring- 
ing over  the  Prince  of  Orange;  but  was  president  of  the 
convention  parliament,  and  strongly  supported  the  motion 
for  declarinfr  the  throne  vacant.  On  the  accession  of 
William  and  Mary  he  was  made  privy  seal ;  but  he  soon  re- 
tired from  the  administration,  upon  inquiry  being  proposed 
to  be  made  as  to  the  authors  of  the  prosecutions  of  Lord 
Russell,  Sidney,  &c.,  in  which  he,  as  a  member  of  the  then 
existing  government*  had  concurred  ;  and  he  continued  in 
opposition  thenceforward  till  his  death. 

•He  was,'  says  Burnet,  *a  man  of  great  and  ready  wit, 
full  of  life,  and  very  pleasant,  much  turned  to  satire.  .  .  . 
He  was  punctual  in  his  payments  and  just  in  jfil  private 
dealings ;  but  with  relation  to  the  public,  he  went  back- 
ward and  forward,  and  changed  sides  so  often,  that  in  the 
conclusion  no  side  trusted  him  ;  he  seemed  full  of  common- 
wealth notions,  yet  he  went  into  the  worst  part  of  King 
Charleses  reign.  The  liveliness  of  his  imagination  was 
always  too  hard  for  his  judgment.  His  severe  jest  was  pre- 
ferred by  him  to  all  arguments  whatever;  and  he  was  end- 
less in  council,  for  when  after  much  discourse  a  point  was 
settled,  if  he  could  find  a  new  je?>t,  whereby  he  could  make 
that  which  ^ya8  digested  by  himself  seem  ridiculous,  he 
could  not  hold,  but  would  study  to  raise  the  credit  of  his 
wit,  though  it  made  others  call  his  judgment  into  ques- 
tion,' &c. 

His  works  are  lively  and  elegant.  The  chief  of  them  are 
these:  'Character  of  a  Trimmer,'  'Anatomy  of  an  ICquiva- 
lent,*  'Letter  to  a  Dissenter,'  •Miscellanies,*  and  'Maxims 
of  State.'  He  left  two  manuscript  copies  of  his  memoirs, 
both  of  which  were  destroyed  unpublished,  one  by  the 
Earl  of  Nottingham,  the  other  by  his  grdnddauLjhter  Lady 
Burlington.  Horace  Walpolc  says  that  this  was  done  at 
Pope's  suggestion,  because  the  papists  were  represented 
in  an  unfavourable  light.  The  lo.ss  is  to  be  re>^reiled, 
considering  the  strong  saiirical  talent  and  position  of  tho 
author. 

S.WIN.       [JUNIPKRUS.] 

SAVINGS  BANKS.  [Banks  for  Savings.] 
SAVO'NA,  the  name  of  a  province  and  town  of  the  Sar- 
dinian States,  in  the  western  Riviera  of  Genoa.  Tho 
province  of  Savona  is  bounded  on  the  north-cast  by  tho 
province  of  Genoa  Proper,  and  on  the  south-west  by  that  of 
Alben^^a,  south-cast  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  north- 
west by  the  Apennines,  which  separate  ii  from  the  province 
of  Mondovi  in  Pielmont.  The  soil  partakes  of  the  general 
character  of  the  Riviera,  and  produces  abundance  of  fruit, 
oil,  and  wine.  The  climate  is  somewhat  colder  in  winter 
than  at  San  Remo  and  other  places  farther  west,  because 
it  is  more  open  to  the  northern  winds.  The  Apennines 
near  Savona  are  lower  than  the  rest  of  the  Ligurian  Apen- 
nines, being  only  1500  feet  above  the  sea,  and  on  the  other 
side  of  them  is  the  valley  of  the  Borinida,  which  slopes 
towards  the  plains  of  tho  Po.  The  population  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Savona  amounts  to  62,000,  distributed  in  thirty- 
ci^ht  communes.  The  principal  towns  are:  1,  Savona,  a 
walled  town  of  15,500  inhabitants,  and  the  most  con- 
siderable in  the  duchy  of  Genoa,  after  the  capital.  (Berto- 
lotti.)  The  streets  are  narrow,  though  well  paved,  and  the 
interior  aspect  of  the  town  is  gloomy.  It  carries  on  a  con- 
siderable trade ;  the  harbour,  which  was  once  good,  was 
partly  filled  up  by  the  Genoese  in  15'J5-2y,  through  com- 
mercial jealousy  ;  it  is  still  very  safe,  but  only  fit  for  vessels 
of  200  tons.     Savona  is  the  residence  of  many  noble  and 
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other  lubstantial  proprietors  of  the  surroundinfl;  eountry ; 
it  contains  some  good  palaces  and  several  fine  churches, 
among  others  the  new  cathedral  built  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  former  cathedral,  which  had  been  raised  by 
Julius  11^  when  bishop  of  Savona,  having  been  destroyed 
to  make  room  for  the  citadel.  The  present  cathedral  is 
adorned  with  valuable  paintings  and  sculptures.  The  sanc- 
tuary of  La  Madonna  di  Savona,  situated  five  miles  north- 
west of  the  town,  in  the  Apennines,  and  on  the  road  which 
leads  to  Mondovi  in  Piedmont,  has  also  some  good  paint- 
ings, besides  numerous  votive  oflfcrings.  Savona  is  the 
birth-place  of  Chiabrera,  one  of  the  best  Italian  lyric  poets. 
2,  Albissola,  a  pretty  town  on  the  sea-shore,  has  3500  in- 
habitants, and  several  handsome  villas  of  the  Genoese 
nobility  Julius  II.  was  born  at  Albissola.  3,  Noli,  a 
•mall  town  in  a  picturesque  situation  near  tho  sea.  4, 
Cairo,  in  the  Apennines,  has  3400  inhabitants.  Near  Cairo 
is  the  village  of  Millesimo,  famous  in  the  history  of  Bona- 
parte's first  Italian  campaign,  in  1 796.  In  the  neighbour- 
ing old  castle  of  Cosseria,  1500  Piedmontese  grenadiers 
withstood  for  thirty-six  hours  all  the  attacks  of  the  French, 
in  which  two  French  generals  were  killed  and  Joubert  was 
wounded.  At  last  they  were  obliged  to  surrender  from  wont 
of  water. 

SAVONAROLA,  GIRO'LAMO,  a  Dominican  monk, 
a  native  of  Ferrara,  made  himself  known  by  his  eloquent 
preaching  at  Florence,  where  he  was  living  in  the  convent 
of  8.  Marco,  which  belonged  to  his  order,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  fifteenth  century.  In  his  sermons  he  used  at 
times  to  assume  the  tone  of  a  prophet,  foretelling  public 
calamities  as  a  punishment  for  the  sins  of  the  people. 
Florence  was  then  enjoying  peace  and  prosperity  under  the 
administration  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  all  Italy  was  quiet,  and 
yet  Savonarola  startled  his  hearers  by  foretelling  the  ap- 
nroaching  irruption  of  fierce  foreign  hosts,  which  would 
oring  bl<x)dshed  and  desolation  over  the  land.  A  few  years 
after  his  prophecy  was  fulfilled  by  the  invasion  of  Charles 
VIII.  of  Prance  and  his  ruthless  bands,  and  an  affe  of  cala- 
mities began  for  Italy.  Before  this  however  Savonarola 
was  wont  to  inculcate  democratic  doctrines;  he  recom- 
mended a  return  to  the  former  popular  system  of  govern- 
ment, which  had  been  interrupted  by  the  ascendency  of  the 
Medici;  and  he  even  declaimed  against  Lorenzo  himself 
Lorenzo  took  little  notice  of  this ;  and  when  his  friends 
urged  him  to  check  the  monk's  audacity,  he  replied,  that 
as  long  as  the  preacher  exerted  himself  to  reform  the  morals 
of  the  citizens  of  Florence,  he  should  willingly  excuse  his 
incivility  to  himself.  When  Lorenzo  fell  ill,  in  the  spring 
of  1492,  and  his  life  was  despaired  of.  Savonarola  appeared 
by  bis  bedside,  some  say  at  Lorenzo's  own  request  The 
conversation  that  followed  is  variously  related.  Poliziano, 
an  eye-witness,  states  that  Savonarola  exhorted  Lorenzo  to 
be  firm  in  the  Catholic  faith,  to  which  the  sick  man  assented. 
The  monk  then  asked  Lorenzo  whether,  in  case  he  recovered, 
he  purposed  to  live  a  virtuous  and  well-regulated  life,  to 
which  a  ready  assent  was  also  given.  Lastly,  Savonarola 
told  Lorenzo  that  he  ought  to  bear  his  death  with  resigna- 
tion, if  such  be  the  will  of  God.  '  With  cheerfulness,' 
replied  Lorenzo.  Savonarola  was  then  going  to  quit  the 
room,  when  Lorenzo  called  him  back,  and  requested  his 
benediction,  which  the  monk  readily  gave  in  the  solemn 
form  of  the  liturgy,  Lorenzo  pronouncmg  the  usual  responses 
with  a  firm  and  collected  voire. 

Such  is  tho  account  of  Poliziano,  written  soon  after  the 
event,  but  a  different  one  came  into  circulation  a  long  time 
alter,  and  was  registered  in  the  biography  of  Savonarola, 
written  bv  Gianfrancesco  Pico  of  Miranaola,  nephew  of  the 
eelebratea  Giovanni  Pico,  the  friend  of  Lorenzo.  The  story 
is,  that  Savonarola  was  sent  for  to  hear  Lorenzo*s  confes- 
sion, and  that  among  other  injunctions  to  which  Lorenzo 
readily  assented,  the  monk  required  him  to  promise  that  if 
he  should  recover,  he  would  restore  the  republic  to  its  for- 
mer state  of  popular  freedom,  and  as  Lorenzo  made  no 
reply  to  this,  Savonarola  left  him  without  giving  him  abso- 
lution. Roscoe  thinks  this  tale  to  have  been  an  invention 
of  that  partv  spirit  which  broke  out  some  time  after  Lo- 
renzo's death,  and  which  led  to  the  expulsion  of  Piero  de* 
Medici,  Lorenzo's  son.  in  N94.  Savonarola  acted  a  con- 
spicuous nart  in  the  disturbances  which  followed.  He  bo- 
eamo  the  leader  of  the  democratic  party,  which  was  styled 
the  Piagnoni  or  lachrymose  partv,  because,  in  imitation  of 
their  le^ler,  they  were  continual ty  denouncing  and  bewailing 
lb*  alas  and  corruptiOQ  of  their  Mow-citiaens.    The  oppo> 


site  or  aristocratic  party,  that  wished  to  place  the  govern- 
ment in  a  few  hands,  were  styled  Compagnaoci,  and  aUo 
Arrabbiati,  or  '  enraged.'     The  Piagnoni  aurceeded  fur  a 
time,  and  a  general  legislative  council  was  formed  of  830 
citizens,  above  thirty  years  of  age,  and  who  were  *  netti  di 
specchio^'  that  is  to  say,  inscribed  in  tho  public  books  aa 
having  always  paid  their  taxes  regularly.    A  vast  ball  was 
constructed  for  their  meetings  in  the  town  palaoe.    Savo- 
narola's influence  was  now  very  great,  being  looked  upon 
by  his  party  as  a  kind  of  prophet  and  supreme  judge. 
Grave  citizens  mixed  with  friars,  and  children,  assembled 
in  the  public  places  crying '  Viva  Cristo,*  singing  hymns 
composed  for  the  occasion,  and  dancing  with  frantic  ges- 
tures.   But  the  Arrabbiati  were  not  idle ;  they  represcnte«l 
Savonarola  as  an  impostor,  and  they  accused  him  of  heresy 
at  Rome.    Pope  Alexander  VI.  (Borgia)  aummoned  htm 
to  appear  before  him,  in  default  of  which  he  exeommuni- 
catea  him.     Savonarola,  who  had  long  been  preaching 
against  the  corruptions  of  the  clergy,  did  not  spare  the  head 
of  the  church,  whom  he  styled  a  usurper,  and  he  wrote  to 
several  princes  urging  them  to  assemble  a  general  oouncil. 
before  which  he  made  sure  of  proving  that  Alexander  nut 
only  was  not  a  legitimate  pontiff,  but  was  not  even  a  Chriv 
tian.    In  the  year  1497,  Piero  de'  Medici  made  an  attempt 
to  re-enter  Florence  by  surprise,  at  the  head  of  an  arm^il 
party,  but  the  plot  was  discovered,  and  several  of  his 
abettors  within  the  town  being,  arrested,  five  of  them  witc 
condemned  to  death,  and  the  rest  to  banishment,    llicy 
appealed  from  their  sentence  to  the  great  council  of  iho 
citizens,  but  Savonarola  and  his  party  urged  the  imroedmit* 
execution  of  the  sentence,  and  the  five  were  beheaded.  Tha 
enraged  the  aristocratic  party,  who,  joined  to  the  secret  ene- 
mies which  Savonarola  had  among  the  clergy,  encouraged 
two  Franciscan  monks  to  preach  against  him.    Savonarvta, 
thus  assailed,  called  to  his  aid  a  brother  Dominican,  l>o- 
menico  da  Pescia,  and  both  retorted  from  the  pulpit  again«t 
the  Franciscans.    The  contest  was  kept  up  for  some  time 
with  mutual  accusations  and  vituperations,  until  Fri  LKj- 
meniro,  excited  beyond  reason,  proposed  to  prove  the  supe- 
riority and  sanctity  of  his  master  ny  walking  through  the 
flames,  and,  strange  to  say,  one  of  the  Franciscans  under- 
took to  do  the  same  on  the  part  of  his  brethren.    The  mode 
of  trial  was  arranged  by  the  magistrates;  a  masa  of  oonbus- 
tibles  was  laid  in  the  square,  and  a  walk  was  made  across, 
through  which  the  champions  were  to  pass  while  the  faggt»ts 
were  blazing.    On  the  appointed  dav,  17th  April,  1498,  8a* 
vonarola  and  his  champion,  attended  by  a  numerousproce^- 
sion,  made  their  appearance,  giving  out  the  psalm  *  Kxunrat 
Deus  et  dissipentur  inimici  ejus.'  His  opponent  Fr&  Giuh^no 
Rondinelli,  attended  by  some  Franciscan  monks,  walked 
silently  and  steadily  to  the  place  of  trial ;  the  flames  were 
kindled,  and  the  crowded  spectators  stood  in  mute  astonish- 
ment and  expectation,  when  Savonarola  proposed  that  hi« 
champion    Domenico  should  bear   the   consecrated    hi>%t 
through  the  fire.  This  proposal  shocked  the  whole  aasembl}. 
and  the  magistrates  and  heads  of  the  clergy  exdatmed  againu 
it  as  a  profenation,  and  as  a  tempting  of  God  himself.     Vt\ 
Domenico  however  refused  to  proceed  without  the  h  «:, 
and  the  trial  was  given  up.     This   business  ruined  the 
credit  of  Savonarola :  on  his  return  to  his  convent  of  S. 
Marco  he  was  taunted  by  the  populace,  and  looii  after  a 
party  of  his  enemies 'entered  the  convent  by  flnre,  an*! 
dragged  him.  with  Domenico  and  another  monk,  to  pnst*n. 
He  was  tried  before  a  mixed  lav  and  ecclesiastic  oooimr^- 
sion  appointed  by  Alexander  VI.    His  eloquence  at  firtt 
startled  his  judges,  but  the  implements  of  tortura  hetng 
produced,  the  firmness  of  Savonarola  fniled  bin.  and  be 
acknowledged  the  falsehood  of  his  pretensions  to  superna- 
tural powers.    He  was  condemned  to  death,  and  he  and  Kt« 
two  associates,  being  led  to  the  spot  prepared  for  the  tr.il, 
were  first  strangled,  and  their  bodies  thrown  into  the  llamcK 
on  the  23rd  of  May,  1498. 

Savonarola  left  several  works,  both  in  Italian  anj  t 
Latin,  one  of  which,  entitled  «  Triumphns  Cniets«*  is  a  de- 
monstration of  the  truths  of  Christianity.  His  aeni>  u* 
however,  of  which  some  remain,  are  the  most  reiBarksb:« 
of  his  productions.  He  was  eminently  a  popular  orat.»r. 
and  profoundly  versed  in  the  art  of  excttmg  the  frehor«. 
His  memory  has  found  several  apologists,  among  ibe  r«*t 
Filippo  Nori,  and  Barotti,  in  his  *  Biographtea  of  AaUMJCN 
Natives  of  Ferranu* 

SAVOY  iSavoia  in  Italian,  Savoie  in  FiwnchK  % 
try  vith  the  title  of  dtichy,  which  bdOogi  to  tba 
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monarchy.  It  forms  part  of  the  highlands  oT  the  Alps  and  is 
geoi;iai)hically  united  to  South-western  Switzerland,  beintr 
included  in  the  basin  of  lite  Rhone.  Savoy  extends  from  45° 
4'  to  4^^**  24'  N.  lat.,  and  from  o*"  37'  to  T"  E.  long.  The 
boundaries  of  Savoy  are:  on  the  cast,  the  great  chain  of  the 
Graian  and  Pennine  Alp?,  which  divide  it  from  Piedmont 
and  the  Valais;  on  the  north,  theLeman  lake ;  on  the  west, 
the  Rhone,  which  divides  it  from  France;  and  on  the  south, 
an  offset  of  the  Cottian  Alps,  which,  running  westwards 
from  the  group  of  Mont  Cenis,  divides  the  valley  of  Mau- 
rienne,  the  southernmost  part  of  Savoy,  from  Dauphin^. 
This  offset  ends  at  the  valley  of  the  Isere,  which  forms  a 
natural  opening  on  the  south-west,  between  Savoy  and 
France.  North  of  the  Isdre  a  ridge  runs  in  the  direction  of 
the  Rhone*  forming  a  natural  barrier  to  Savoy  on  that  side. 
This  ridge  has  been  cut  throu^rh  at  the  place  called  Les 
Ec'hollcs,  to  make  the  high  road  from  Chamb6ry  to  Lyon. 

Savoy  consists  of  several  valleys  formed  by  offsets  of  the 
Alps.  It  is  divided  into  three  basins:  the  northern  basin, 
the  waters  of  which  flow  northwards  into  the  Leman  lake; 
the  central  busin,  the  waters  of  which  How  by  means  of  the 
Arve.  the  Fier,  and  the  lake  Bourget  westward  into  the 
Rhone;  and  the  southern  basin,  which  is  drained  by  the 
i^t're  and  its  alHuents.  The  Isdre  runs  southwards  into 
Fi  mice. 

The  administrative  division  of  Savoy  corresponds  to  the 
geographical  configuration  of  its  surface  and  its  principal 
valleys.  The  country  is  divided  into  eight  provinces: — J, 
Ch.ibiais,  which  comprises  the  southern  coast  of  the  Leman 
lake  and  the  numerous  valleys  which  slope  towards  it.  The 
Dtiinse,  which  rises  in  the  mountains  near  the  borders  of 
the  Valais,  and  enters  the  lake  half-way  between  the  towns 
of  Evian  and  Thonon,  is  the  principal  river  of  Chablais.  2, 
Faucigny,  south  of  Chablais,  consists  chiefly  of  the  long 
valley  of  the  Arve,  from  its  source  in  the  Col  de  Balme  to  a 
few  miles  below  Bonneville,  where  the  river  enters  the  pro- 
vince of  Carouge.  The  well  known  valley  of  Chamouny 
belont's  to  Faucigny,  and  the  romantic  but  comparatively 
neglected  valley  of  the  Giffre,  the  principal  alHuent  of 
the  Arve,  with  its  fine  cascades  and  the  bordering  glaciers 
of  Mont  Buet,  forms  also  part  of  Faucigny.  3,  Genevois. 
west  of  Faucigny,  consists  of  the  valley  of  the  river  Fier,  an 
allluent  of  the  Rhone,  and  of  the  basin  of  the  lake  of  An- 
necy,  the  waters  of  which  have  their  outlet  in  the  Fier.  4, 
Tlie  province  of  Carouge  lies  north  of  the  Genevois,  and 
helwecn  it  and  the  borders  of  the  canton  of  Geneva,  to  which 
part  of  its  territory  and  the  town  of  Carouge  itself,  from 
which  the  province  lakes  its  name,  were  ceded  by  the  treaty 
of  Sl  Julien  in  1815.  St.  Julien  is  now  the  chief  town  of 
the  province.  The  small  river  Les  Usses,  which  entere  the 
Rhone  near  Seyssel,  is  the  principal  outlet  of  the  waters  of 
the  province  of  Caronge.  5,  Haute  Savoie,  south  of  Fau- 
cii<ny,  consists  of  the  valley  of  the  Arli,  an  atlluent  of  the 
l>tMe,  which  flows  from  north  to  south.  6,  Tarantasia  or 
Tarentaise,  south  of  Haute  Savoie,  consi^its  of  the  long 
valley  of  the  Is<ire,  running  from  east  to  west,  from  its 
s:»urces  at  the  foot  of  Mont  Iseran  to  the  confluence  of  the 
Aril.  Tarantasia  is,  next  to  Faucigny,  the  most  Alpine  part 
of  Savoy,  and  the  most  interesting  to  mountain  tourists.  7, 
AFaurienne,  south  of  Tarantasia,  consists  of  the  valley  of  the 
Aic,  which  has  its  source  at  the  foot  of  Mont  Cenis,  and 
joins  the  Isere  above  Montraelian.  The  high  road  to  Italy 
leads  through  the  whole  length  of  Maurienne.  8,  Savoy 
Pro|)er,  the  most  level  and  most  fertile  part  of  Savoy,  lies 
west  of  Maurienne  and  Tarentaise,  and  south  of  Genevois. 
It  is  divided  on  the  west  from  France  by  the  Rhone  and  its 
allluent  the  Guier.  The  waters  of  Savoy  Proper  find  an 
omlet  partly  southwards  by  the  Isere,  and  partly  by  the 
Leis^e  and  other  streams  which  run  westwjird  into  the  lake 
of  Buurget,  which  lake  enters  the  Rhone  by  a  canal  called 
that  of  Saviere.  The  lake  of  Bourget  lies  five  miles  north- 
west of  Chamb^ry ;  it  is  ten  miles  long  and  three  wide, 
and  the  surface  is  700  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  principal  towns  of  Savoy  are— 1,  Chambery,  the 
capital  of  the  whole  duchy.  2,  Annecy,  the  head  town  of 
the  province  of  Genevois.  3,  Thonon,  the  head  town  of 
Chablais,  situated  on  an  eminence  which  commands  a 
splendid  view  of  the  Leman  lake.  The  country  around 
U'honon  is  very  fcrtde.  Thonon  has  a  handsome  town- 
house  and  some  other  good  buildings,  and  4200  inhabitants. 
A  few  miles  north-eaist  of  Thonon  are  the  remains  of  the 
t'onvent  of  Ripaillc,  built  by  Amadeus  VIIL  Being  sold  by 
the  French  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  it  was  stripped  of 


all  its  ornaments,  and  it  has  been  since  convertea  into  a 
farm.  Some  of  the  towers  remain ;  the  church  and  the 
library  have  been  transformed  mto  barns.  4,  Aix-Ies- 
Bains,  in  Savoy  Proper,  much  frequented  for  its  baths. 
[Aix.]  5,  Rumilly,  in  the  province  of  Genevois,  has  4000 
inhabitants.  6,  Moutiers,  the  capital  of  Tarentaise,  is  a  small 
town  with  2000  inhabitants,  and  a  bishop's  see.  Moutiers 
has  salt-works  for  purifying  the  salt  which  is  derived  from 
the  neighbouring  springs,  of  Salins,  and  also  a  school  of 
mineralogy  and  metallurgy,  with  three  professors,  a  cabinet 
of  minerals,  a  1ibrar>',  and  a  chemical  laboratory.  The  lead- 
mines  of  Pesei  and  Macot,  in  the  mountains  near  Moutiers, 
employ  about  600  workmen.  The  net  yearly  produce  of  the 
mines,  which  are  worked  for  the  government,  is  valued  at 
between  60,000  and  80,000  francs. 

The  mine  of  Pesei  is  situated  at  an  elevation  of  4500  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  that  of  Macot  at  the  height  of  6000  feet. 
The  ore  is  sent  to  Conflans,  where  it  is  smelted  and  purified. 
The  mineral  springs  of  La  Perriere,  situated  in  the  valley 
of  the  Doron,  about  three  miles  from  Moutiers,  have  been 
much  frequented  of  late  years  by  invalids  from  Switzer- 
land and  France.  They  are  particularly  recommended  for 
cutaneous  diseases  and  rheumatism.  The  province  of 
Tarentaise  has  also  numerous  mines  of  anthracite,  which 
are  worked  by  the  country  people,  and  it  is  rich  in  marble 
of  various  colours.  7.  Bourg  St.  Maurice  in  Upper  Taren- 
taise, on  the  road  leading  to  Italy  by  the  Little  St.  Bernard, 
is  a  town  of  3000  inhabitants,  and  carries  on  considerable 
trade  in  cattle.  From  the  village  of  Scez  above  Bourg  St. 
Maurice,  the  narrow  valley  of  Tij»nes  leads  south-east  to 
the  sources  of  the  Isere,  at  the  foot  of  Mont  Iseran,  a  no- 
ble pyramid  13,.'500  feet  high,  covered  with  perpetual  snow 
and  surrounded  by  glaciers.  From  Scez  a  road  leads  in  an 
easterly  direction  to  the  pass  of  the  Little  St.  Bernard,  7192 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  from  thence  into  the  valley  of  Aosta. 
The  pass  is  practicable  nearly  all  the  year  round,  but  only 
for  horses  and  mules.  A  Roman  road  constructed  by  Augus- 
tus led  formerly  from  Aosta,  or  Augusta  Prsetoria,  over  the 
Little  St.  Bernard,  and  down  the  valley  of  the  Isdre  to 
Vienne  on  the  Rhone.  Traces  of  this  road  are  still  visible 
in  the  valley  of  Aosta,  but  all  vestiges  of  it  have  disappeared 
on  the  Savoy  side.  On  the  summit  of  the  pass  is  an  an- 
tient  column  of  cipoline  marble,  15  feet  high,  which  is  called 
*Colonne  de  lou,'  or  of  Jove,  and  near  it  is  a  circle  of 
stones  probably  Druidiral,  but  which  the  country  people 
call  the  circle  of  Hannibal.  It  is  now  generally  admitted 
that  Hannibal  entered  Italy  by  the  pass  of  the  Little  St. 
Bernard.  Tarentaise  is  altogether  a  very  interesting  region, 
though  little  visited  by  tourists.  Albanis  Beaumont,  in  his 
*  Description  des  Alpcs  Grecques  et  Cottiennes;'  Vernheil, 
in  the  *  Statistiquc  du  Departement  du  Mont  Blanc,'  Paris, 
1807;  Roche,  in  his  *Notizie  Istoriche,' printed  at  Moutiers 
in  1819;  and  Bcrtolotti,  in  his*Viaggio  in  Savoia,'  1828, 
have  illustrated  this  province.  It  was  the  country  of  the 
antient  Centrones,  who,  with  their  neighbours  the  Salassi, 
long  resisted  tho  Roman  arms,  and  were  only  subjugated 
in  the  time  of  Augustus.  A  village  on  tho  banks  of  the 
Isere,  above  Moutiers,  bears  the  name  of  Centrone,  and  a 
little  higher  up,  in  the  village  of  Aixuie,  several  Roman 
inscriptions  exist,  one  of  which  is  the  following  votive  one  in 
verse,  written  by  the  Proconsul  I.  Pomponius  Victor,  in 
the  time  of  Augustus,  and  which  is  interesting  for  the  feel- 
ing which  it  displays : — 

■  Silvsne  sncra  srinicluse  fraxiDO, 

Et  huius  alti  suiiime  c(i»>to<4  hurtuH, 

Tibi  ha^cc  yralos  (lotiio.itiiu:>  musical, 

Qiiuil  nets  rifr  nr%-a,  jifiquf  inoutes  Alpicos 

Tiiique  luci  suiiTe  oleiitiii  ho<<pitt>d. 

Dura  jui  i;iiV)i'riio.  rt'ajque  fuii;L;or  Cwiiarun, 

Tuo  fiivun-  prosperanle  sosjilan, 
,Tuine,  luposquc  retliices  Kuinam  sistito, 

Diiqiie  Iluln  rura  t«  colainu*  prn>.sule. 

£^u  jam  dical)o  xnille  tuiiij'Qis  nrborci.* 

I.  Pomi>«iiii  Victori»,  Proc. 
AtigtistiiT. 

8,  Tlie  town  of  St.  Jean,  the  chief  place  in  the  province  of 
Maurienne,  has  2600  inhabitants,  and  a  very  old  cathedral, 
in  which  lie  buried  some  of  the  earlier  counts  of  the  house 
of  Savoy.  The  other  towns  of  Maurienne,  Modane,  St. 
Michel,  Lanslebourg,  and  Aiguebelle,  do  not  reckon  2000 
inhabitants  each.  Maurienne  has  mines  of  iron,  copper, 
and  lead,  the  aggregate  produce  of  which  amounts  to 
600,000  francs  yearly. 

The  late  king  Charles  Felix  began  the  embankment  of 
the  three  principal  rivers  of  Savov,  the  Arve,  the  Is^re,  and 
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tbe  Are.  by  which  means  large  tracts  of  fertile  land  have 
been  reclaimed. 

The  population  of  the  duchy  of  Savoy  is  501,000,  129,000 
of  whom  inhabit  the  province  of  Savoy  Proper.  A  great 
part  of  the  country  is  rocky  and  barren,  and  the  male  in- 
nabitants  are  obliged  to  leave  their  homes  in  order  to  get  a 
svbsistence.  Cattle  and  sheep  constitute  the  cliief  wealth 
of  the  Alpine  districts.  Savoy  does  not  produce  corn 
enough  for  its  consumption.  Wine  is  made  in  most  parts, 
and  some  of  it  is  very  good.  Silkworms  are  reared  in 
Savoy  Proper,  and  fruit-trees  are  abundant.  The  people  of 
Savoy  have  an  old  established  reputation  for  honesty,  lovalty, 
and  bravery.  Savoy  has  produced  many  distinguished  men 
of  learning,  among  others,  St.  RM,  Vaugelas,  Gcrdil,  Bar* 
thollet,  Ducis,  Brogny,  Berger,  &c. 

The  popular  language  of  Savoy  is  a  Romance  dialect, 
like  those  of  Western  Switzerland,  but  the  people  of  the 
towns  speak  good  French. 

The  statistics  of  the  administration,  education,  &o.  of 
Savoy  are  given  under  Sardinian  States. 

SAVOY,  HOUSE  OF.    [Sardinian  States.] 

SAW,  an  instrument  for  cutting  timber  or  other  hard 
substances,  usually  formed  of  a  plate  of  steel  with  a  notched 
or  serrated  edge.  The  action  or  a  saw  is  diiVerent  from  that 
of  a  knife  or  sharp-edged  tool ;  the  latter  bein^  used  simply 
to  separate  the  fibres,  while  the  former  is  made,  by  a  rapid 
motion  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  to  cut  or  tear  away  a 
portion  of  wood  equal  to  the  thickness  of  the  blade. 

The  division  of  wood  by  riving  or  splitting  was  pro* 
bably  the  most  antient  method  of  reducing  it  to  pieces  of 
convenient  size  and  shape ;  and,  owing  to  the  facility  with 
which  it  is  done,  and  the  superior  strength  of  the  planks  so 
produced,  this  process  is  still  occasionally  resorted  to.  If 
the  grain  of  timber  were  straight,  this  plan  would  have  the 
advantage  of  economy,  but  as  it  is  not  so  in  general,  con- 
siderable waste  is  occasioned  by  it  when  the  pieces  are  re- 
quired to  be  straight,  much  wood  having  to  be  removed 
with  an  adze  in  order  to  make  it  so.  The  superior  strength 
of  split  timt>er  arises  from  all  its  fibres  being  kept  un- 
broken ;  while,  in  such  as  is  divided  by  sawing,  many  are 
cut  through,  owing  to  their  irregular  direction.  From  this 
circumstance  split  timber  is  preferred  for  the  staves  of  bar- 
rels, sieve-hoops,  and  a  variety  of  other  purposes  for  which 
great  strength  and  elasticity  are  required.  For  a  notice  of 
machines  for  cutting  wood  by  means  of  knives  or  kntfe-like 
instrumenta,  see  Wood-Cutti no  Machinery. 

Saws  were  used  by  the  antient  Egyptians.  The  annexed 
cut  represents  a  saw  that  was  discovered,  with  several  other 
carpenters*  tools,  in  a  private  tomb  at  Thebes,  and  which  ia 
now  preserved  in  the  British  Museum. 


The  blade,  which  appears  to  be  of  brass,  is  ten  inches  and 
a  half  lung,  and  one  inch  and  a  quarter  broad  at  the  widest 
part.  The  teeth  are  irregular,  and  appear  to  have  been 
formed  bv  striking  a  blunt-edged  instrument  against  the 
edge  of  the  plate;  the  bur,  or  rough  shoulder,  thus  pro- 
duced, not  being  removed.  Tbe  following  cut,  from  a  paint- 
ing copied  in  Roselhni's  work  ou  Egyptian  antiquities,  repre- 
sents a  man  usinjc  a  similar  saw ;  the  piece  of  wood  which  he 
ia  cutting  being  held  between  two  upright  posts.  In  other  re- 


presentations the  timber  is  bound  with  ropet  to  a  single  post ; 
and  in  one,  also  copied  by  Rosellint,  ihe  workman  is  en- 
gaged in  tightening  the  rope,  having  lef\  the  saw  sticknii; 
in  the  cut  In  an  engraving  given  in  the  third  volume  tf 
Wilkinson's  *  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Antient  K^>ii- 
tians*  a  saw  is  represented  of  much  larger  dimension*,  ti* 
length  being,  by  comparison  with  the  man,,  not  le**s  tbut« 
three  or  four  feet.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  Egyptians 
used  saws  worked  by  two  men. 

The  invention  of  saws  was  variously  attributed  by  the 
Greeks  to  two  or  three  individuals,  who  are  su|>poM;tl  lo 
have  taken  the  idea  from  the  jaw-bone  of  a  snake  or  tho 
backbone  of  a  fish.  There  is  a  very  curious  picture  amiiig 
the  remains  discoverel  in  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum,  r\«|»ri.- 
senting  the  interior  of  a  carpenter's  workshop,  «tth  two 
genii  cutting  a  piece  of  wood  with  a  frame-saw ;  and  on  an 
altar  preserved  in  the  Capitoline  Museum  at  Rome  there  la 
a  perfect  representation  of  a  bow-saw,  exactly  resembling, 
in  the  form  of  the  frame,  and  the  twisted  cord  for  tightening 
it,  those  used  by  modem  carpenters.  {Mui,  Capitohn,, 
vol.  iv.,  plate  15.)  From  these  remains  it  is  evident  that 
these  forms  of  tbe  instrument  were  known  to  the  antient». 

Saws  are  of  various  forms  and  sizes,  acoording  to  the 
purposes  to  which  they  are  to  be  applied.  Those  used  by 
carpenters  and  other  artificers  in  wood  are  the  most  nu- 
merous. Among  these  aie  the  following: — ^The  eross-cui 
iaw»  for  dividing  logs  transversely,  two  per&oiu  being  em- 
ployed to  pull  the  saw  alternately  backwards  and  forwat  da, 
and  the  teeth  being  so  formed  as  to  cut  equally  in  each  di- 
rection. The  pU-Maw,  a  long  blade  of  steel  with  large  teeih« 
and  a  transverse  handle  at  each  end.  It  is  us^ed  for  sawing 
logs  into  planks  or  scantlings,  the  piece  of  wood  to  be  cut 
being  laid  over  a  saw-;  it,  or  excavation  six  or  seven  frtit 
deep.  One  man  stands  on  the  log,  and  the  other  in  tbe 
pit,  and  they  pull  the  saw  alternately  up  and  down,  in  a 
nearly  vertical  direction;  the  saw  cutting  in  its  descent 
only.  Tlw  frame'taw  is  a  blade  from  five  to  seven  feet  long, 
stretched  tightly  in  a  frame  of  timber,  the  plane  of  tbe  saw 
being  at  right  angles  with  that  of  the  frame.  It  is  used  m 
a  similar  manner  to  the  pit-saw,  but  causes  less  waste,  be- 
cause the  blade,  being  stretched,  may  be  made  much  thinner. 
The  ripping  taw,  ha(f  ripper ^  hand-saw,  and  pannel-saw  are 
saws  for  the  use  of  one  person,  the  blades  tapering  in  width 
from  the  handle.  They  are  of  different  lengths,  the  largest 
being  about  twenty-eight  inches;  and  the  teeth  vary  from 
rather  more  than  one-third  to  one-sixth  or  one-eighth  of  an 
inch.  Tenon-saws t  sash  saws,  dovetail-saws,  &c  are  sans 
made  of  very  thin  blades  of  steel,  of  equal  width  throughout 
their  whole  length,  and  stiffened  with  stout  pieoea  of  tn>n 
or  brass  fixed  on  their  back  edges.  These  are  used  fur 
cutting  across  the  grain,  as  in  the  shoulders  of  tenons,  dove- 
tail joints,  &c.,  and  for  many  other  purposes  for  which  a  neat 
clean  cut  is  required,  but  where  it  is  not  necessary  for  tbe 
whole  width  of  the  saw-blade  to  pass  through  the  wood. 
Sudi  saws  vary  in  length  from  about  six  to  twenty  inchrs. 
the  teeth  being  from  one-eighth  or  one- tenth  of  ao  in<  h 
down  to  a  very  minute  size;  extremely  small  teeth  bcm^ 
required  for  some  of  the  most  delicate  operations  of  tb«*  ca- 
binet-maker. Compass  and  key  hole  satSi  are  k)ng  nariow 
saws,  tapering  from  about  an  inch  to  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
in  width,  used  for  making  eurve4  cuts.  They  are  matie 
considerably  thicker  at  the  edge  than  at  the  back,  in  orflcr 
ilmt  ihcy  may  move  freely  in  a  ciin-ed  kerf,  and  the  laiu-r 
is  mounted  in  a  long  handle,  having  a  slit  to  receive  thu 
blade,  and  a  screw  to  fix  it  in  any  required  place,  so  that  u 
may  be  made  to  project  more  or  lesa  as  required.  Scu^il 
frame  saws  and  bow-saws,  in  which  very  thin  nanow  blMlc-s 
are  tightly  stretched,  are  occasionally  used  for  cutting  Uah 
wood  and  motal.  Saws  are  made  for  cutting  bone,  iruu, 
brass,  and  madV  other  hard  substances,  and  thero  an* 
soverul  varieties  used  by  the  carpenter  besides  what  haxe 
been  enumerated;  but  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  detail  the:. 

A  minute  account  of  the  process  of  manufacturing  sa«K 
as  practised  at  SbefTicld,  whence,  it  is  observed.  '  thruv- 
fourths  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  globe  are  supplied*  wnh 
these  useful  intruments,  is  given  in  Ilebert's  '^Enginev.  *• 
and  Mi*chanic*s  EncyclopaMlia,*  to  which  we  are  ii«dct>i.  i 
for  the  following  particulars.  The  very  cummone»t  k..'i  * 
of  saws  are  made  of  u-on-plates,  hammer- hardened,  4i  1 
plaiiiiihed  upon  an  anvil,  to  give  tliem  some  dei(rFe  •  f 
stiQ'neHs  and  elasticity.  Such  instruments,  though  >p«ir:i.- 1 
by  workmen,  arc  sold  in  groat  quantttie\  their  cost  beui:; 
very  trilling.     The  more  useful  sawa  ar«  nade  cjtbcr  «.f 
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shear  or  cast  steel,  of  which  the  laiter  is  preferred,  on 
account  of  its  greater  tiniformity  of  structure.     The  steel 
is  cast  in  the  form  of  a  small  slab,  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
tluck.    This  slab  is  extended,  by  rolling,  to  the  required 
dcgroe  of  tenuity;  and  then  cut,  by  shears,  into  pieces  of 
suitable  form  and  size.     •  The  edges  are  next  perfected  by 
filing,  and  holding  the  fiat  side  of  the  plates  against  large 
grindstones,  which  process  prepares  them  for  the  cutting  of 
the  teeth.    This  operation  is  usually  performed  by  a  die- 
cutter  in  a  fly- press,  the  motion  of  the  saw- plate  being  duly 
regulated,  so  that  the  teeth  shall  be  uniform  ;  the  larger 
teeth  being  cut  one  at  a  time;  and  the  smaller,  two,  three, 
or  more  al  a  time,  according  to  circumstances.'    The  wire 
edges  left  on  the  teeth  by  the  cutting-out  press  are  removed 
by  filing,  after  which  the  plates  undergo  the  processes  of 
baldening  and    tempering.      Various .  fatty  compositions 
have  been  used  for  this  purpose,  being  considered  to  possess 
peculiar  efficacy  in  hardening.     Mr.  Gill  (in  the  *  Techni- 
cal Repository,^  vol.  i.,  p.  212)  recommends  the  following 
mixture  as  suitable  not  only  for  saw-plates,  but  for  springs 
generally : — 

Spermaceti  oil   •     .     .     .20  gallons. 
Beef-suet,  rendered      .     .     20  lbs. 
Neat's-foot  oil   ...     •       1  gallon. 

Pitch 1  lb. 

Black  resin 3  lbs. 

The  pitch  and  resin  are  to  be  melted  together,  and  then 
added  to  the  other  ingredients,  the  whole  being  heated  in 
an  iron  vessel  until  the  aqueous  vapour  is  driven  off,  and 
the  composition  will  take  fire  on  the  application  of  tlarae  to 
its  surface ;  the  flame  being  extinguished  by  putting  on 
the  cover  of  the  vessel.  The  liquid  mixture  thus  prepared 
i<^  put  into  a  vessel  of  suitable  form,  and,  when  cold,  the 
saw-plates,  which  are  heaCed  to  a  cherry-re<l,  are  precipi- 
tated edgewise  into  it.  When  sufficiently  cooled  therein  to 
he  handled,  they  are  taken  out,  and  are  found  to  be  ex- 
tremely hard  and  brittle.  The  unctuous  matter  which 
adheres  to  them  being  then  partially  removed,  they  are 
taken  up  individually  by  a  pair  of  tongs,  and  passed  back- 
v^rds  and  forwards  over  a  clear  charcoal  fire,  so  as  to  cause 
tiie  unctuous  matter  to  inflame,  or  blaze  off[  as  it  is  termed, 
which  reduces  the  saws  to  the  required  temper;  and.  whilst 
the  saw-plates  remain  hot,  any  warping  they  may  have 
acquired  in  the  process  is  removed  by  smart  blows  from  a 
hammer,  on  an  anvil  strewed  with  sand  to  prevent  their 
slipping  about.  The  next  operation  is  planishing  by  ham- 
mi^rs,  to  make  them  more  even  and  equally  elastic ;  after 
wliich  the  saws  are  ground  on  large  grindstones.  The 
plate  is  held  against  the  circular  face  of  the  stone  by  an 
interposing  board,  against  which  the  grinder  presses  with 
all  his  force,  in  order  to  grind  it  as  evenly  as  possible.  He 
stands  on  tip-toes,  stretching  over  the  stone,  which  revolves 
with  great  rapidity;  his  hands,  arms,  breast,  and  knees 
hein:^  all  brought  into  action  to  produce  the  desired  effect, 
%vhile  he  becomes  covered  with  the  sludge  formed  by  the 
uj)cration. 

As  the  process  of  grinding  impairs  the  flatness  and  elas- 
ticity of  the  saw-plutes,  they  are  submitted  to  a  second 
hammering  by  the  planishers,  and  their  elasticity  is  restored 
by  healing  them  over  a  coke  fire  until  they  attain  a  faint 
siraw-colour.  The  marks  of  the  hammer  are  removed  by 
a-zain  passing  the  saws  lightly  over  a  grindstone,  after 
wliioh  the  final  polish  is  given  by  a  One  hard  stone,  a  glaz- 
in:;- wheel  covered  with  buff*-leather  and  emery,  or  a 
voM<len  wheel,  called  the  hard-head.  Any  defects  acquired 
during  these  processes  are  removed  by  a  few  blows  with  a 
sm  ill  polished  hammer  upon  a  post  of  hard  wood. 

The  saws  are  *  cleaned  off'  by  women,  by  rubbing  fine 
ftnery  over  them  lengthwise  with  a  piece  of  cork-wood  ; 
aufl  then  handed  to  the  setter^  who  lays  each  alternate 
tooth  over  the  edge  of  a  small  anvil,  and  strikes  them  so 
as  to  bend  each  uniformly  into  a  slight  deviation  from  the 
])lane  of  the  saw,  and  then,  turnini;  the  saw -plate,  sett  the 
reiiiaining  teeth  in  like  manner,  but  in  the  opposite  direc- 
ti'.n.  Owini;  to  this  set  of  the  teeth,  the  kerf  or  cut  made 
by  the  saw  is  rather  wider  than  the  thickness  of  the  blade, 
vliich  therefore  passes  through  it  with  little  resistance. 
Tiic  degree  of  deviation  from  the  plane  of  the  saw  depends 
\i;.on  the  kind  of  wood  to  be  cut ;  the  softest  wood  requir- 
ing the  widest  or  rankest  set.  Sometimes  an  instrument 
will  a  notched  edge,  called  a  saiP-trrest,  is  used  for  setting 
the  teeth,  each  being  separately  bent  to  the  required  j 
deirice,  or,  in  some  cases,  two  or  more  at  a  time;  and 


recently  an  ingenious  contrivance  resembling  a  pair  of 
plyers,  and  having  a  stop-screw  to  regulate  the  degree  of 
set,  and  a  moveable  plate  to  prevent  too  much  of  the  tooth 
being  bent,  has  been  introduced.  It  may  be  observed  that 
the  mode  of  performing  this  operation  with  a  hammer  has 
been  considered  to  have  an  advantageous  effect  in  harden- 
ing the  teeth.  After  being  set,  the  saw  is  placed,  between 
two  plates  of  lead,  in  a  vice,  and  the  teeth  are  sharpened 
with  a  triangular  file.  The  handles  are  then  fixed  on  by 
nuts  and  screws,  and  the  saws  cleaned  off,  oiled,  and  packed 
in  brown  paper  for  sale. 

The  common  test  of  a  good  saw  is  bending  it  into  a  bow, 
and  letting  it  spring  back  again  into  a  straight  line.  It  is 
a  satisfactory  test  of  perfect  elasticity  and  uniformity  of 
thickness  in  the  blade,  which  are  two  of  the  essential  pro- 
perties of  a  good  saw ;  but  it  is  considered  by  some  to  be 
an  unnecessary  trial,  and  to  spoil  saws  which  possess,  in 
other  respects,  the  qualities  of  a  good  tool. 

The  teeth  of  carpenters*  saws  are  so  formed  as  to  contain 
an  angle  of  60^  and  they  are  made  to  incline  more  or  less 
forward  according  to  the  intended  use  of  the  saw.  Ripping- 
saws  have  the  front  of  the  teeth  perpendicular  to  a  line 
ranging  with  their  points;  but  those  for  cutting  across  the 
grain,  or  for  hard  wood,  must  have  the  front  of  the  teeth 
more  or  less  inclined  towards  that  imaginary  line.  Very 
small  thin  saws  are  sometimes  made  with  the  teeth  of  such 
a  form  that  they  cut  towards,  instead  of  from,  the  person 
using  them;  an  arrangement  which  counteracts  the  ten- 
dency to  bending  consequent  on  the  thinness  of  the  plate. 
For  very  delicate  operations  saws  are  frequently  made  of 
watch-spring. 

Circular  saws,  being  used  only  in  connection  with  ma- 
chinery, are  described  under  Saw-Mill.  It  has  been 
recommended  to  file  their  teeth  in  such  a  manner  that  their 
surfaces  may  not  be  perpendicular  to  the  face  of  the  saw, 
but  inclined  in  the  direction  that  the  teeth  are  set ;  so  that 
the  teeth,  when  cutting,  first  remove  the  wood  from  the 
sides  of  the  kerf,  leavmg  a  little  ridge  in  the  centre,  which 
tends  to  keep  the  saw  steady  in  its  course. 

In  cutting  a  log  into  planks  with  a  pit-saw,  it  is  neces- 
sarv  to  insert  wedges  in  the  kerf,  in  order  to  keep  it  open, 
and  allow  free  passage  for  the  saw.  To  save  the  trouble 
and  inconvenience  of  shifting  these  as  the  saw  proceeds, 
Mr.  Griffiths  invented  an  expanding  wedge,  for  which  be 
received  a  reward  from  the  Society  of  Arts.    It  is  repre- 


sented in  the  annexed  cut,  a  being  the  handle,  bb  two 
springs,  and  c  a  cross-piece  to  prevent  the  wedge  from  fall- 
ing into  the  pit  when  fully  expanded.  When  the  saw  has 
cut  two  or  tnree  feet  into  the  log,  the  springs  are  to  be 
compressed  by  hand,  and  the  wedge  pushed  into  the  cut 
up  to  the  ends  of  the  sprino^s ;  the  cross-piece  resting  on 
the  top  of  the  balk.  The  elasticity  of  the  springs  will  cause 
the  cut  to  open  as  it  proceeds,  without  the  wedge  being 
moved  ;  and  the  cross-bar  will  prevent  its  falling  when  it 
has  attained  its  full  expansion. 

For  an  account  of  the  application  of  machinery  to  sawing 
timber,  see  Saw- Mill. 

Saws  for  cutting  stone  are  without  teeth,  altllOu^h  they 
are  sometimes  slightly  notched  upon  the  cutting  edge,  that 
they  may  collect  and  retain  the  particles  of  sand  that  are 
conducted  into  the  cut  by  a  small  current  of  water,  and  by 
the  attrition  of  which  the  effect  is  mainly  produced.  The 
saw-plate  is  tightly  stretche<l  in  a  kind  of  rectangular 
frame,  of  which  it  forms  the  lower  side;  and  the  fiame, 
being  suspended  by  ropes,  is  moved  backwards  and  for- 
wards by  one  or  two  men.  A  board  is  laid  sloping  towards 
the  cut,  to  conduct  a  constant  supply  of  water  fiom  a  reser- 
voir, and  a  quantity  of  sand  is  laid  on  the  board,  so  that 
the  operator  can,  by  means  of  a  hooked  stick,  draw  a  little 
into  the  stream  of  water  when  necessary.  Coarse  sharp 
sand  is  used  for  cutting  soft  stones,  and  fine  sand  for  those 
of  harder  quality;  the  sand  being  in  all  cases  carefully 
cleaned  and  sifted.    Sawing  stone  is  a  very  slow  and  labori^ 
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ous  operation ;  a  iiood  workman  not  beinK  tble  to  cut  more 
than  twenly-flvo  or  thirly  square  feet  of  Porlland  aK^ne  in 
a  iaj ;  and,  as  comntonl]'  praclisel),  it  involves  considcmble 
waslc  of  material,  owing  lo  the  tendency  of  the  saw  to 
snerve  fVoni  tho  right  direction  whan  Ibe  ilono  is  not  uni- 
foira  ID  hardness.  The  defects  of  the  commou  procets  have 
been  parlially  avoided,  of  Inle  jeara,  by  the  uio  of  ilone- 
Bawing  machinery,  worked  by  steam  or  water  power,  in 
which  the  feffect  is  so  much  increased  by  pealer  pressure 
upon  the  sawB.  that,  according  to  the  '  Encyolo[imdia  Me- 
tropolitana,'  one  saw  performs  as  much  work  in  seventy 
hours  as  a  man  in  six  weeks,  and  wiLh  luch  accuracy  that 
the  surface  scarcely  requires  any  dressing.  As  in  saw- 
mills for  wood,  any  number  of  saws  may  bo  worked  to- 
gether, to  adjusted  as  to  cut  a  Mock  of  stone  into  'slabs  of 
any  required  thickness.  Curved  forms  may  be  cut  in  stone 
by  mean:  of  slraigbt  saws ;  but  a  patent  wai  obtained  in 
1810,  by  Mr.  Murdock,  for  cutting  columns,  sloue  pipes, 
&c.  by  means  of  a  cylindrical  saw,  so  mounted  as  lo  receive 
rotatory  motion  alternately  in  each  direction ;  such  a  motion 
being  fuund  more  suitable  for  cutting  stane  than  a  oonlinued 
rotation  in  one  direction. 

S.\W-FI8H,  a  Bsh  belonging  to  the  Bued-gillcd  Cbon- 
droplerygians,  nearly  related  un  tho  one  hand  to  the  Sharks 
{Squalidal,  and  on  the  other  to  the  Raya.     [Squalids.} 

S.^W-MILL.  In  this  article  will  be  embraced  not  only 
such  points  in  the  mechnnism  of  aaw-mdls.  strictly  so  called, 
as  appear  to  require  notice,  but  alio  some  other  conlri' 
vances  in  which  saws  are  used  in  connection  with  ma' 
chinery.  and  not  simply  as  tools  impelled  and  guided  by  the 
liand.  Sawa,  considered  merely  as  tools,  havo  boon  described 
under  Saw,  where  an  account  of  their  manuraeture  will  aUo 
be  found. 

Although  saw-milla  have  not  been  very  generally  intro- 
duced till  utihin  a  few  years,  tliey  are  by  no  Dieatisof  recent 
origin.  Sows  worked  by  machinery  were  known  on  the 
Coiilinent  at  least  as  early  as  the  iifteenlb  century,  though 
the  improvement  of  having  several  saws  in  the  same  frame, 
ED  as  lo  cut  a  lug  into  many  plsnks  by  one  operation,  is  sup- 
poaeil  not  lo  have  been  tried  prior  to  the  sixteenth  century. 
Nutwiths  Ian  ding  their  successful  use  in  Germany,  Holland, 
Norway,  and  other  places,  the  introduction  of  saw-milts  in 
England  was  much  opposed.  Ono  was  erected  nearLondon 
in  1663,  by  a  Dutchman;  but  it  was  soon  abandoned.  In 
Nu.  419  of  Houghton's  'Colleclion  for  Improvement  of 
Husbandry  and  Trade,'  published  August  2,  1700,  the 
adoption  of  saw-mills  in  this  country  11  strongly  recom- 
mended, although  some  opposition  from  the  populace  is 
mentioned  ai  not  improbable.  About  Ibe  year  1767  or  1768 
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a  saw-mill  was  estalilisbed  atLimehoDK.nDder  th«unct;on 

of  the  Society  for  the  Encouragetnent  of  Arts,  Maiiu!*. - 
tures,  and  Commerce.  It  was  driven  by  wind,  and  »ur  Lf- 
intended  by  a  person  who  had  become  acquainted  wiili  u.i: 
uae  ofsaw-miUs  on  the  Continent.  This  mill  was  destri-} i-l 
by  a  riotous  mob-,  but  the  ringleaders  being  letercly  pu- 
nished, and  the  damage  made  good  by  the  county,  it  uj* 
again  set  up,  and  soon  followed  by  others,  particulaily  afiii 
the  improvement  of  the  steam-engine  made  it  availabh:  ui  1 
moving  power.  A  similar  mill  is  said  to  have  oiiiled  a  U-\ 
years  previously  at  Leith.  Many  of  the  earlier  aaw-m:!.. 
were  driven  by  water,  and  Ihose  at  North  America  are  kt^:! 
generally  worked  by  that  power. 

The  earliest  kind  of  sawing- machinery  wta.  in  its  esur.. 
lial  fealurei,  the  same  as  that  still  used  for  sawing  lo.'-  <l 
timber  into  ptanks.  Jn  this  machine  the  taws  are  s(ie:i  •  i-i 
in  a  frame  which  slides  up  and  down  on  vertical  gui.it-.; 
the  reciprocating  motion  being  imparled  lo  the  frame  h\  a 
crank  upon  an  axle  turned  by  &  connection  with  the  waic- 
wheel  or  other  prime  mover.  The  lot;  is  supported  >.ri  a 
carriage  resting  upon  rollers,  and  is  made  to  advaiict-  t 
liltlo  at  each  stroke  of  the  saws,  which  cut  during  tU.i 
descent  only.  Pigt.  1  and  2  represent  the  eommun  rer.- 
procating  saw-mdl,  tho  same  tetters  in  both  refemn.-  Im 
corresponding  parts.  The  machinery,  in  the  form  here  Tl- 
preseiited,  occupies  two  stories ;  tho  oait-iron  framing  hr:.,; 
securely  bolted  down  to  the  ha&ement  Hoot,  and  rui.,,: 
through  the  upper  floor,  which  is  shown  in  secLon  at  A  A. 
An  hoTiiontal  uxlo,  revolving  in  besringa  attached  to  iliu 
lower  part  of  the  fiamiUK,  is  turned  by  means  of  a  ^l^p 
from  the  axle  immediately  impelled  by  the  steam-enginv, 
water-wheel,  or  other  moving  power.  Two  drnnu  or  rig- 
gers are  used,  that  marked  a  being  fixed  on  the  aile, 
while  the  other,  6,  revolves  freely ;  the  driving  strap  br:!:^- 
shifted  to  this  loose  rigger  when  it  is  desired  to  stop  the  ii.  j- 
cbine  without  slopping  the  engine  that  propels  iL  lu  tutui 
o(  Ihe  earlier  saw-mills  the  motion  was  communicated  h-.  j 
train  of  cogged  wheels;  hut  straps  are  preferable,  as  tL'i 
occasion  less  friction,  and,  in  case  of  any  accidental  obstruc- 
tion to  the  machinery,  will  give  way  without  injury,  wi,  '•' 
cog-wheels  would  be  broken  lo  piuces.  It  may  be  obscr^T  • 
here,  that  impoilant  advantages  have  been  derived  frooi  ilv 
recent  introduction  of  straps  or  bands  Ibrmed  paiiij  '  I 
caoutchouc,  for  driving  machinery ;  as  theirelasticity  reodirs 
ihem  much  more  elective  and  durable  than  those  of  lealiii;. 
and  obviates  the  inconvenience  of  slipping  over  the  pulli^s 
lo  which  the  common  hauda  are  liable  when  stretched  w.iti 
use.  The  axle,  being  cranked,  imparts  a  reciprocating  li.^ 
,  tiun  to  the  EQW-frame  d,  by  means  of  the  coiuiecting-rua  c. 


The  vertical  motion  of  the  saw-frame  is  ensured  by  its  slid- 
ing up  and  down  upon  Kmooth  pillars  or  guide-rods  at- 
tached lo  the  frame- work  of  the  machine;  these  being  usu- 
ally made  square,  that  Ihe  parts  sliding  upon  them  may  he 
screwed  up  so  as  to  fit  accurnii-'ly  when  reduced  by  wear. 
In  some  machines  friction-rollers  ate  med  iiisiead  of  mere 
tides  for  guiding  the  saw-frame.  The  saws  (of  which 
;ht  are  represented  in  I^g.  2,  although  a  smaller  number 


may  bo  used)  are  stretched  tightly  in  Ibe  frame,  comiu..:, 
hy  means  of  wedges  driven  through  morti&e-hok-s  in  ti. 
upper  end.  In  the  saw-milU  erected  at  the  Royal  Artirti' 
Woolwich,  by  Mr.  (now  Sir  M.  1.)  Brunei,  on  ingenious  1: 
paratus  is  used  to  stretch  the  saws  equally.  At  each  eD>i 
every  saw  is  a  piece  of  iron  terminating  in  a  hook.  Tim  h,< 
at  the  lower  end  oFlhe  saw  catches  upon  tho  lower  ctu^i  b 
of  tb«MW-fniii«,and  that  at  tbe  uppei'  end  isccnuectvd  w  w 


:>  sliackle  hanging  on  the  upper  eross-bav,  and  capable  of 
bciii|;r  lightened  by  wedges.  When  it  is  desired  !□  flx  or 
lijljien  the  saws,  the  aaw-frame  is  raised  lo  Uie  higlieat 
|».ifit  that  ihecranktvilt  allow,  and  held  securely  in  that 
l>usiiion  while  a  eleeljard,  loaded  lo  the  degree  necessary 
li>  produca  the  required  tension,  is  connected  wiih  the 
sliac'kjo  of  each  saw  successively ;  and,  while  they  are  thus 
stretched,  the  wedges  are  pualietl  in  by  hand.  The  saws  are 
kopt  parallel,  and  at  the  required  distance  apart,  by  placini; 
lii'luten  theta,  at  top  and  bottom,  pieces  of  wood  of  the 
tl.ickiiBSS  of  the  intended  planks,  with  similar  pieces  out- 
side, and  then  screwing  Iho  whole  flrmly  together. 

As  the  saws  i:ut  only  in  their  descent,  and  the  resistance 
to  be  overcome  is  therefore  very  unequal,  it  is  necessary  to 
add  a  liy-wheel,  a.  to  the  machine,  and  to  load  its  peripher)- 
ill  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  aa  equable  a  raolian  as  pos- 
sible. Attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce  sawini;-ma- 
cbmes  with  two  sets  of  saws,  one  of  which  should  cut  ujj- 
irrirdt  i  but  they  do  not  appear  to  have  succeeded.  Asimilar 
tlTuct  is  Bomeiimes  produced  by  connecting  twomachinos 
with  one  axle ;  the  cranks  being  so  adjusted  that  one  saw- 
fianic  descends  while  the  other  rises.  As  some  incon- 
venience may  be  occasioned  by  the  common  arrangement  of 
a  sao'-mlll,  in  which  several  machines  are  impelled  by  one 
engine,  when  the  different  quality  of  the  wood  to  be  cut,  or 
other  circumstances,  may  render  various  rales  of  speed  de- 
sirable, it  tl  proposed,  in  a  patent  obtained  by  Mr.  M'Dowal], 
in  IH36,  to  work  each  saw-frame  by  a  separate  steam-engine, 
itie  v«luci(y  of  which  might  he  regulated  without  interferiiij:; 
with  the  real. 

The  balks  of  limber  to  be  divided  into  planlfs,  of  which 
two  are  generally  operated  upon  simultaneously,  are  repre- 
sented in  section  in  Fig.  2,  and  one  of  them  in  proflle  at 
//•  t''S-  ' .  They  are  supported  by  rollers,  k  A,  and  secured 
nt  the  ends  by  suitable  fastenings  lo  a  long  iron  carria^je 
lapablo  of  passing  through  the  saw-frame,  and  having  a 
tnoUicd  rack  along  its  under  side.  ^  is  a  ratchet-wheel, 
which  by  the  intervention  of  a  pall,  connected  with  an  ec- 
reiitiic  on  the  main  axle  of  the  machine,  is  turned  a  little 
on  its  axis  during  each  descent  of  the  saw-frame.  The  axle 
uf  this  wheel  extends  completely  across  the  machine,  and 
lias  a  toothed  pinion  working  into  the  rack  on  the  under 
sirle  of  the  timber-carriage,  which  is  thereby  moved  a  little 
in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  arrows  in  Fig.  1,  at  every 
dunnward  stroke  of  the  aawa.  Thus  the  carriage  and  balks 
of  timber  are  propelled  forward  as  fast  as  the  wood  is  cut ; 
and  when  the  plunks  are  completely  divided,  they  are  re- 
moved from  the  carriage,  which  is  returnc<l  to  its  orij^inal 
situation,  ready  for  Ihe  next  operation,  by  turning  a  winch- 
handle  on  the  end  of  the  axia  bearing  the  ralchct-whcel  g, 
(the  palls  or  detents  of  which  are  turned  back  lo  allow  it 
111  return);  or,  in  some  machines,  by  connecting  the  axle 
Willi  the  engine  in  such  a  manner  aa  to  obtain  a  reveraed 
motion.  In  order  to  keep  the  balks  of  timber  steady  dur- 
ing the  cut,  their  inner  sides  slide  against  polished  steel 
pi:ite*  Qxed  to  the  frame-work  of  the  machine,  against  which 
tn<.-y  are  pressed  by  rollers  held  in  contact  with  their  outer 
aides  by  weiglitad  levera.  ana  of  wtuob  ia  showa  at  i,  fig.  1. 
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In  the  saw. mills  erected  at  Woolwich  by  Brunei,  to  which 
allusion  has  been  made  before,  a  contrivance  is  added  to 
allow  the  saw-frame  to  retreat  backwards  a  little  in  its 
ascent,  that  the  teeth  may  not  touch  Ihe  wood  when  not 
cutting.  An  American  inventor,  in  a  patent  obtained  about 
1836,  proposes  to  sharpen  the  back  of  about  ever)'  third 
looih  of  the  bawa  to  a  knife-edge;  the  cutting-edgea  being 
alternately  towards  each  side  of  the  saw.  By  ihis  means 
the  saws,  during  their  ascent,  shave  or  as'it  were  p/ane  tho 
cut  surfaces,  anil  leave  them  much  smoother  than  when  of 
the  ordinary  kind. 

As  in  all  reciprocating  machinery,  much  power  is  lost  in 
the  apparatus  just  described,  in  consequence  of  the  aller- 
nalintf  motion.  This  circumstance  also  hmlts  the  speed  of 
the  sawa,  while  the  rapidity  with  which  the  work  is  per- 
formed is  further  retarded  by  the  saws  culling  in  one  direc- 
tion only,  one-half  of  the  time  being  occupied  in  theascent 
of  the  saw-frame  lo  bring  it  into  the  position  for  making  an 
effective  stroke.  Tiiese  circumstances  have  led  to  the  use 
of  circular  saws,  which,  by  revolving  constantly  in  one 
direction,  require  less  power,  and  may  be  driven  with  far 
greater  speed  than  reciprocating  saws;  while  their  continu- 
ous action  not  only  expediies  the  operation  of  sawing,  but 
also  makes  the  motion  of  tho  machinery  more  uniform. 
Circular  saws  have  therefore  been  very  extensively  applied 
to  the  more  delicate  kinds  of  sawing  within  Ihe  last  thirty 
or  forty  years,  although  it  does  not  appear  to  be  known  bv 
whom  they  were  fli'st  applied  to  Ihe  cutting  of  wood.  It  is 
said  that  circular  sa»a  were  used  for  cutting  the  teeth  of 
watch  and  clock  wheels  long  before  they  were  used  for  other 
purposes.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  kind  of  circular 
saw  is  that  used  fur  cutting  logs  of  hard  woud  into  veneers 
Brunei,  to  whom  England  is  indebted  for  many  valu- 
able improvements  in  this  class  of  machinery,  took  out  a 
patent  in  ISDIi  for  a  method  of  constructing  very  large  cir- 
cular saws  by  attaching  several  pieces  of  steel  plate  to  a 
flanch  of  iron  turned  perfectly  true.  In  this  way  sawa  have 
been  made  of  aa  much  04  eighteen  feet  diameter ;  but  such 
large  aawa  can  only  be  used  for  cutting  veneers  or  very 
thin  boards,  which  will  easily  bend  so  as  to  pass  the  flanch 
of  the  saw,  which  is  necessarily  of  considerable  thickness. 
Figs.  3  and  4  present  side  and  end  elevations  of  a  circular 
veneering- saw,  aa  used  at  the  City  Saw-Mills,  to  the  pro- 


prietors of  which,  Messrs  Esdailc  and  Marjir.ive.  the  writer 
IS  indebted  for  the  fucililies  so  liberally  uccurded  lo  him  in 
the  inspection  of  their  interesting  works.  As  in  Ihe  former 
illuslralions.  the  same  tetters  refer  to  corresponding  parts 
in  etch  Tiaw  of  tho  maclune^  a  ia  lb«  uir,  cansisiing  of  & 
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p umber  of  plates  about  twenty  incbes  long,  and  from  six  to 
ten  inches  wide,  secured  by  screws  to  another  set  of  plates 
that  are  firmly  attached  to  the  flancli  or  foundation,  which 
is  of  cast-iron,  very  thick  in  the  centre,  and  tapering  to  a 
thin  edge.     The  outer  side  of  the  flanch,  or  that  along 
which  the  log  (o  be  cut  has  to  pass,  is  made  either  quite 
flat  or  slightly  concave.    When  the  saw  is  very  large,  the 
lower  part,   as  shown  in  the    diagrams,  passes    through 
the  floor  of  the  room.    The  saw  is  mounted  on  one  end 
of  an  axle,  revolving  in    firmly  secured  bearings,      b  is 
a  rigger  fixed  on  the  axle,  to  receive  motion,  by  means  of  a 
broad  strap,  from  the  engine;    and  c  a  loose    rigger,  to 
which  the  strap  is  shifted  when  it  is  necessary  to  stop  the 
saw.    As  the  mere  cessation  of  the  moving  power  would  not 
stop  the  machiiTe  as  quickly  as  is  desirable,  a  wooden  wheel 
/is  added,  to  the  periphery  of  which  an  iron  strap  may  be 
pressed  by  a  lever  so  as  to  arrest  its  revolution,  and  bring 
the  machine  to  a  stand.    The  log  to  be  cut,  which  is  marked 
A,  is  fixed  to  a  carnage  g,  which  slides  on  a  kind  of  rail- 
way elevated  on  a  substantial  framework.    The  under  side 
of  the  carriage  is  supplied  with  a  rack,  working  into  a 
pinion  at  K  to  which  motion  is  imparted  by    a  train  of 
wheels,  partly  under  the  floor,  and  turned  by  a  strap  from 
the  rigger  d,  on  the  axis  of  the  saw ;   0  is  a  wheel  with 
several  grooves  of  different  diameters,  by  a  band  from  which 
an  apparatus  (not  shown  in  the  cuts)  is  moved  for  regulat- 
ing the  velocity  with  which  the  carriage  is  propelled.     By 
means  of  screws  turned  by  a  handle  attached  to  the  car- 
riage, the  log  is  made  to  project  beyond  the  plane  of  the 
saw  in  a  trifling  degree ;  and  then  the  attendant    throw- 
ing the  pinion  k  into  gear,  the  carriage  with  the  log  upon 
it  is  steadily  moved  along  its  railway,  while  the  thin  and 
flexible  veneer  separated  by  the  saw  slides  along  the  con- 
vex   side    of  the  saw- flanch    at  t.      When  the  carriage 
has  traversed  the  whole  length  of  the  log,  the  detached 
veneer  is  carefully  removed,    and  the  carriage  brought 
rapidly  back  to  its  original  situation  by  reversing  the  motion 
of  the  pinion ;   a  process  readily  effected  by  means  of  a 
clutch-box  beneath  the  floor,  with  a  handle  brought  to  a 
convenient  situation  for    the  attendant     The   apparatus 
which  imparts  a  transverse  motion  to  the  log  is  then  again 
moved,  so  as  to  project  the  log  sufliciently  beyond  the  plane 
of  the  saw  to  allow  another  veneer  to  be  cut  ofi^,  and  the 
same  process  is  again  gone  through. 

A  stationary  shield  of  thin  brass  is  used  to  cover  the  saw 
on  the  convex  side,  at  the  p^int  where  the  veneer  turns  out 
of  the  straight  course  to  pass  the  flanch ;  and,  when  the 
wood  is  very  brittle,  another' shield  is  used,  pressing  the 
outer  side  of  th^  veneer,  both  to  diminish  the  risk  of  its 
breaking,  and  to  prevent  bits  that  may  be  detached  from  it 
flying  off  against  the  face  of  the  person  attending  the  ma- 
chine. Several  minor  contrivances,  which  it  is  unnecessary 
here  to  detail,  are  added  for  various  purposes  of  convenience 
and  safety.  The  axle,  with  its  riggers,  &c.,  are  enclosed  by 
boarding,  and  a  boarded  channel  is  usually  made  to  receive 
the  veneer.  In  some  machines  the  veneer  passes  beneath 
the  axle,  and  in  others  in  a  curved  channel  by  its  side,  in 
which  case  it  is  not  necessary  to  place  the  log  either  above 
or  below  the  level  of  the  axle.  When  large  logs  are  to  be 
operated  on,  they  are  secured  to  the  carriage  by  iron  clamps, 
or  dogs ;  but  when  they  are  reduced  to  a  thin  slice,  ox  flitch^ 
they  are  glued  to  a  wooden  frame  attached  to  the  carriage, 
by  which  arrangement  the  saw  will  cut  as  long  as  there 
remain^  a  sutiicient  thickness  of  wood  to  be  divided ;  and, 
by  softening  the  glue  with  hot  water,  the  thin  slice  remain- 
ing on  the  frame  may  be  detached.  When  the  saw-plates 
are  worn  down  by  repealed  sharpening,  they  are  moved 
farther  from  the  centre  of  the  flanch,  different  rows  of 
screw-holes  being  provided  for  that  purpose.  By  a  judicious 
arrangement  of  these  holes,  the  plates  may  be  used  until 
one  row  is  filed  away,  and  they  are  reduced  to  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  in  width. 

In  the  principal  room  for  cutting  veneers  at  the  City  Saw- 
Mills,  there  are  eight  saws,  varying  from  eight  to  seventeen 
feet  diameter,  and  revolving  from  seventy  to  ninety  times 
in  a  minute.  In  erecting  the  mills  the  greatest  nossible 
care  was  taken  to  ensure  solidity  of  base  for  the  macninery ; 
each  saw  having  a  separate  foundation  of  brickwork.  The 
necessity  for  such  precaution  may  be  readily  conceived  when 
the  siie  of  the  saws  is  considered,  and  it  is  remembered  that 
they  are  to  cut  from  ten  to  fourteen  veneers  out  of  an  inch 
of  wood;  and  so  completely  has  the  desired  solidity  and 
steadiness  been  attained^  that  when  the  eye  is  brought  into 


the  plane  of  the  largest  saw  while  it  is  revolving,  its  mol  .cu 
can  scarcely  be  discerned.  Logs  of  :d>out  five  feel  diamvt'.r 
have  been  cut  by  this  apparatus.  The  writer  was  prc^eni 
during  the  conversion,  or  cutting  up,  of  the  largest  \o^  tliat 
had  been  placed  on  the  carriage  in  one  piece,— a  lug  *>l 
Honduras  mahogany,  eighteen  feet  long  and  three  feet  oi^e 
inch  square;  from  which  unbroken  sheets  were  taken  <  fT 
at  the  rate  of  about  ten  to  an  inch,  and  so  beautifully  suiuutij 
as  to  require  scarcely  any  dressing. 

A  patent  was  obtained  by  Mr.  Craig,  in  1831.  for  several 
pontrivances  for  cutting  veneers,  in  one  of  which  a  nuniV»«*r 
of  small  circular  saws  are  made  to  traverse  the  whole  len$;i  h 
of  the  log,  which  revolves  slowly  on  its  axis;  so  that,  b>  the. 
combined  motion  of  the  saws  and  the  log,  the  whole  p.i  r« 
of  wood  is  converted  into  a  continuous  spind  veneer,  resem- 
bling those  produced  by  the  celebrated  veneer-cutting  ma- 
chinery used  in  Russia,  in  which  a  knife-edged  instrumei^t 
is  used  as  a  cutter.    [Wood-Cuttiito  Machinbry.] 

As  before  explained,  large  circular  saws  ate  only  adapted 
for  cutting  very  thin  slices  or  boards;  they  are  never  u>«vi 
for  cutting  off  a  greater  thickness  than  half  an  inch,  an'l 
rarely  so  much.  When,  therefore,  the  piece  cut  off  is  tc<> 
thick  to  be  diverted  from  the  straight  line  to  pass  the  flanch 
of  the  saw,  a  saw  of  much  smaller  size,  and  formed  of  a 
single  plate  of  steel,  is  used.  Such  a  saw  is  usually  mounud 
in  a  bench  or  table*  under  which  the  axle  passes,  and 
having  a  slit  or  opening  through  which  the  upper  part  of 
the  saw  projects.  The  saw  is  kept  steady  by  means  of  two 
thick  plates  or  flanges  of  iron,  about  one-third  its  diamuter, 
one  of  which  is  screwed  tightly  up  to  each  side  of  the  plate 
The  true  motion  of  the  saw  is  sometimes  further  provided 
for  by  means  of  adjusting  screws  inserted  in  the  bench,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  confine  the  saw-plate  very  near  us 
periphery.  The  piece  of  wood  to  be  cut  is  laid  on  the 
smooth  surface  of  the  table,  and  pushed  towards  tbe  saw  by 
hand;  its  motion  being  directed  by  a  moveable  guide  ur 
rule  screwed  tathe  table,  and  capable  of  adjustment  to  any 
distance  from  the  saw,  but  always  remaining  parallel  tu  iL 
By  inclining  the  surface  of  the  table,  or  the  axle  of  the  saw, 
the  wood  may  be  cut  to  any  require  bevel ;  and  by  fixing 
two  or  more  saws  on  the  same  axle,  several  pieces  may  be 
cut  off  simultaneously.  Small  circular  saws,  so  mounte«i, 
are  often  moved  by  means  of  a  treadle  and  crank,  and,  by  a 
variety  of  ingenious  modifications,  may  be  applied  to  many 
useful  purposes. 

Circular  bench-saws  are  occasionally  used  of  three  01  lour 
feet  diameter,  though  they  are  generally  much  smaller ;  buu 
owing  to  the  projection  of  their  flanges,  they  will  only  cut 
through  a  piec«  of  wood  of  about  one-third  their  diameter. 
Amon^  the  suggestions  made  for  applying  the  advantages 
of  continuous  motion  without  this  inconvenience,  is  that  of 
the  late  Mr.  Smart,  who  did  much  in  introducing  and  im- 
proving sa wing-machinery.  He  proposed  to  use  a  long 
endless  band  of  steel,  stretched  tightly  between  two  rollers, 
and  toothed  on  one  edge ;  by  which  an  effect  would  be  prx>- 
duced  similar  to  that  of  two  straight  saws,  one  always  cut- 
ting downwards  and  the  other  upwards.  A  contrivance 
was  patented  in  1824,  by  Messrs.  Sayner  and  Greeu«oo'l, 
by  which  timbers  of  large  size  may  be  cut  by  two  circul  \r 
saws,  each  cutting,  as  represented  in  Fig.  5,  rather  mure 
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than  half  through  the  log.  It  was  proposed  in  this  pat^ r 
to  cut  several  planks  at  once,  by  fixing  a  number  of  saus  0:1 
the  same  axle,  separated  by  flanges  of  the  thickness  of  th^- 
intended  planks;  and  when  the  planks  are  to  be  sub- 
divided into  scantlings  or  laths,  to  employ  a  series  of  hori- 
zontal saws  fixed  upon  a  vertical  axis,  to  cut  the  |ilanks  as 
soon  as  they  leave  the  first  set  of  saws. 

In  the  beautiful  and  ingenious  block-machinery  erected 
at  Portsmouth  by  Brunei,  saws  are  extensively  appUcd. 
For  dividing  large  logs  transversely  into  pieces  of  ai.v 
required  length,  a  large  cross-cut  saw  moved  backwa:u« 
and  forwards  by  machinery  in  a  similar  manner  to  tUe 
usual  mode  of  working  such  by  hand,  is  used;  but  for  cut* 
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lini;  amaller  blocks  a  circular  mw  ii  employed,  mouDled 
such  k  manner  that  it  ma jr  be  applied  to  any  aide  of  ibo 
1>>^.  the  !uiw  always  continuing  in  llie  same  plane.  Fig.  6 
riiiruiflnt*  lUe  contrivance  by  which  Ibis  i»  effected,  orait- 
tiiig  evary  part  not  e«sen(ial  fur  explaining  tha  manner  in 
whicb  tbe  saw  ii  moved,     a  is  Ibe  lug  lo  be  cut,  lupporled 


on  a  frame  which  allow*  the  saw  to  be  brought  in  contact 
Willi  the  lo);  in  any  directbn ;  b  the  saw,  fixed  on  Ibe  end  of 
ail  axle  Gupparled  by  a  swinging  frame,  pivoted  at  c  to  the 
I'lirl  of  another  muveable  frame  vibrating  on  an  axis  at  d. 
'i'liu  motion  is  cjitumunicated  by  a  strep  passini;  over  guide- 
nhL'i.-k  near  the  axil  iJ,  to  a  wheel  on  the  axis  e;  and  from 
a  sucond  wheel  un  the  n%is  e,  also  by  an  endless  band,  to  a 
wliuel  on  the  axis  to  which  the  saw  ii  attacbeil.  e,e,  are  two 
biiiall  wheels  made  to  pres«  eg&intl  the  last- mentioned 
li^nil  when  it  is  necessary  to  lighten  it.  /  and  g  are  rods 
ii~i'<l  to  guide  the  saw-frame,  the  former  affecting  its  motion 
li'irixonlally  and  the  latter  vertically ;  these  rods  being 
moveil  by  racks  attached  lo  them,  workinj;  into  pinions 
liiiTiL-d  by  the  handles  h  and  i'.  When  the  lag  is  properly 
nljusted,  the  attendant,  by  moving  the  handles  A  and  i, 
brings  the  taw  successively  in  contact  with  each  of  its  sides; 
aii'l  ihus,  as  it  will  cut  in  any  direction  as  fur  as  the  centre 
oT  tlie  log,  it  will  divide  a  piece  of  wooil  of  neatly  its  own 
diaiiiuler.  This  apparatus  is  used  for  cutting  elm  for  the 
siii'lls  of  the  blocks,  and  a  somewhat  similar  contrivance  is 
adapted  for  dividing  lignum  vilte  into  suitable  pieces  for  the 
sliciivcs.  In  it  the  taw  ia  placed  horiianlally.iti  axle  being 
vertical,  and  attached  lo  a  frims  which  moves  on  a  vertical 
:ixis,  like  a  door  on  its  hinge-i.  Tbe  log.  which  Is  placed 
veiiicall^,  is  raada  to  revohe  slowly,  bo  aa  lo  preient  every 
side  to  the  saw,  which  is  pressed  against  it  by  a  lever  at- 
tached to  the  iVaraa.  Of  these  and  several  other  sawing- 
iiiachincs  a  very  fiill  desi:riptian  is  given  by  Farey,  In  his 
QcciiMiit  of  the  block  machinery,  in  Rees's  'Cyclopedia,' 
art.  '  Machinery.' 

Mr.  Eastman,  of  IheUnited  Slates. patented  some  curious 
til  <>d  I  Ilea  I  ions  of  sawing  machinery  about  1S24.  He  found 
ih.it  when  a  circular  saw  is  propelled  with  great  velocity,  it 


much  mare  smoothly  and  easilv  If  it  have  only 
iL-eth  placed  at  equal  distances  round  its  circumference 
)  if,  ni  usual,  In  periphery  be  full  of  leeth.     a.  Fig.  1, 
'|-^>enta  this  kind  of  saw,  which  has  foui  cutting  instru- 
ltd  called  teetion  teeth,  each  consisting  of  two  teeth  re- 
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Bombling  a  hawk's  bill  in  form.  The  saving  of  labour  ai 
nimiiaredwllh  a  common  saw  is  estimated  at  full  three- 
fuuitim,an4  It  is  staled  thai,  when  driven  at  a  proper  speed 
(which  is  from  a  thousadd  to  twelve  hundred  revolutions 
pi'r  minute),  it  wilt  cut  nine  or  ten  Inchot  in  depth  into  the 
hurilest  while  osk  limber  with  the  greatest  ease.  Mr.  East- 
man contrived  these  saws  fi>r  cutliDg  up  timbvr  in  an  an- 
P.Ci  No.  1291. 
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usual  way,  not  through  the  log,  but  ttom  Ibe  oircum faience 
to  the  centre ;  to  that  tha  cuta  form  the  radii  of  a  circle, 
and  tbe  plankt  or  boards  produced  are  thicker  at  the  outor 
than  the  inner  edge,  e.  Pig.  7,  is  an  end  view  of  tha  lag 
showing  a  few  cuts  of  the  saw.  It  is  laid  on  a  catrlage 
which  moves  it  towardt  tha  saw,  and  is  so  fixed  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  one  cut  it  turns  a  little  upon  itt  axis  to  pre- 
pare it  for  the  next.  To  make  the  outer  edges  of  the  plank* 
smooth  and  uniform,  a  paii  of  teeth  called  lappert  (marked 
b,  b  in  the  cut)  are  screwed  to  the  side  of  the  saw ;  and  these 
remove  one  or  iwo  inches  of  the  sap  or  soft  outer  wood  from 
each  plank.  When  the  log  is  of  sufficient  size,  a  second  set 
of  cull  may  be  made,  after  removing  the  planks  formed  by 
the  first  operation.  Hie  boards  cut  by  this  machinery  are 
much  used  far  covering  buildings,  for  which  their  feather- 
edged  form  especially  adapts  Ihem ;  end  they  are  found  lo 
withstand  the  influence  of  the  weather  far  better  than 
others;  a  circumstance  readily  accounted  for  by  the  fact, 
which  may  be  observed  in  a  stick  of  timber  that  has  been 
exposed  to  the  weather,  that  all  cracks  caused  hv  shrinkage 
land  towards  tha  centre  of  the  tree,  or  in  the  airection  in 
which  these  boards  are  cut. 

All  the  varieties  of  apparatus  that  have  been  described 
axe  for  the  purpose  of  makini;  tlraight  cuts ;  but  it  is  some- 
times desirable  lo  produce  curved  forms  by  sawing,  for  which 
purpose  there  are  several  ineenioua  contrivances.  In  ISII6 
the  Society  of  Arts  rewarded  Hr.  Trolter  for  the  invention 
of  a  concave  circular  saw,  resembling  a  walcb-glass  in  form, 
which  WHS  mounted  in  a  bench  like  the  common  bench- 
saw,  and  lo  which  the  wood  was  directed  by  curved  guides. 
Many  useful  forms  are  cut  by  a  saw  consisting  of  a  cylinder 
of  iteel,  toothed  on  the  edge,  aa represented  '\aPig.  8.  Such 
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saws,  which  are  called  crown  or  curvilinear  lawi,  or,  flvm 
their  resemblance  to  tlie  saws  used  in  the  operation  of  Ire- 
panning,  trrpan  saws,  are  used  for  ciiltine  circular  pieces 
of  wood  to  form  the  aheaves  of  blocks ;  and,  whtn  of  larger 
dimensions,  for  cuttlnic  chair-backs,  felloes  of  wheels,  curvvd 
hrush-handles,  &c.  Fur  these  purposes  they  are  somelimcH 
used  as  much  as  five  feet  in  diameter.  In  the  machlitu 
palented  by  Mr.  Dodds,  in  183^,  an  arrangement  resem- 
bling the  common  reciprocating  saw-mill  is  applied  lo  cur- 
vilinear tawing,  by  causing  the  carriage  on  which  the  timber 
ipporled  to  deviate  from  the  straight  course,  and  follow 
;urvaturea  of  a  model  of  the  required  form ;  while  the 
I,  being  attached  to  the  frame  by  pivots,  are  capable  of 
adapling  their  position  to  the  curve.  This  machine  is  ap- 
plicable in  many  cases  in  which  neither  of  the  preceding 
would  be  available ;  and,  by  using  several  sans,  many  pieces 
of  woLfd  may  be  cut  loijether. 

8AXE.  MARSHAL  M*uaiCB.  Count  of  Saxony. 
was  the  natural  son  of  Augustus  II.,  king  of  Poland  and 
elector  of  Saxony,  and  of  the  countess  of  Kcenigemarck,  a 
Swedish  lady  of  high  rank.  Maurice  was  born  at  Dresden, 
October  19,  1696.  In  170S,  when  only  twelve  years  old,  he 
served  in  the  army  of  the  alliesundurthecountof  Schulem- 
bourg  before  Lisle ;  In  1709  he  had  a  horse  shot  under  him 
at  the  siege  of  Tournay ;  and  he  was  at  the  bailie  of  Mol- 
plaquet  in  the  same  year.  His  father  soon  afterwards  gave 
him  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  with  which  he  fought  against 
Sweden,  and  was  at  tbe  taking  ofStralsund.  When  he  was 
only  fifteen  years  of  age  his  mother  got  up  a  marriage  be- 
n  him  and  the  heiress  of  the  counts  of  Loben,  a  Qer- 
lady,  who  was  about  the  same  affe. 
hen  Prince  Eugene  was  besieging  Belgrade  he  was 
joined  by  Maurice  of  Saitony,  who,  when  tlie  rampaignwas 
lerminaled.  relumed  lo  Dresden,  and  sfiera  short  stay  re- 
paired lo  Paris  (1720}.  where  ha  was  introduced  to  the  duke 
of  Orleans,  ihea  regent,  who  received  liim  in  the  moat  llat- 
teriag  manner,  and  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  Maroschal- 
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de-Camp.  On  his  return  to  Dresden  to  ask  his  father's 
permission  to  accept  the  dignity,  be  contrived  to  separate 
nimseU'  from  his  wife  by  procuring  a  divorce.  No  blame  is 
imputed  to  her  except  jealousy,  fur  which  there  was  no 
doubt  sufficient  cause,  constancy  in  his  aitachments  to  the 
other  sex  being  by  no  means  one  of  the  cbaracteristica  of 
Maurice.  He  soon  returned  to  France,  and  took  the  com- 
mand of  a  regiment,  which  ho  manoeuvred  according  to  a 
plan  of  his  own,  and  for  which  he  received  the  praise  of 
Folard.  He  continued  for  a  considerable  time  to  study 
mathematics  and  the  art  of  attacking  fortified  places  under 
that  skilful  tactician. 

In  the  year  1726  Maurice  of  Saxony  set  out  for  the  north, 
in  the  hope  of  being  elected  duke  of  Courland  through  the 
interest  of  his  father.  By  the  exertions  of  Anna  Iwanowna, 
duchess  of  Courland  (widow  of  the  duke  Frederic-William, 
who  died  in  1711),  who  had  conceived  an  attaehment  to 
him,  his  election  was  carried,  though  there  were  other  can- 
didates, and  he  was  opposed  by  the  czarina  Catharina  I., 
who  sent  MenzikofT  to  seize  him  in  Mitau  ;  but  he  defended 
himself  in  the  palace,  and  the  Russians  retired.  The  Rus- 
sian influence  was  then  used  in  the  Polish  diet,  which,  in 
virtue  of  its  right  of  suzereignty,  summoned  him  to  appear 
before  them,  but  he  refused  to  do  so,  and  the  diet  in  conse- 
quence signed  his  proscription.  He  attempted  to  defend 
himself  in  his  territory,  but  the  Russians  forced  him  to  flee, 
and  he  escaped  to  France  with  nothing  but  his  diploma  of  elee- 
tion.  In  1728,  after  the  death  of  Catharina  I.,  the  duchess 
of  Courland,  whose  attachment  to  him  continued,  invited 
him  to  return,  which  he  did,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that 
she  would  have  made  him  her  partner  on  the  tlirone  of  the 
czars,  to  which  she  was  elected  in  1730,  if  she  had  not  pre- 
viously discovered  a  glaring  instance  of  his  inconstancy, 
whereupon  he  was  immediately  dismissed.  He  then  returned 
to  Paris,  and  afterwards  repaired  to  Dresden.  His  father, 
Augustus  II.,  died  in  1733. 

War  having  been  declared  between  France  and  Austria 
in  1 733,  Maurice  of  Saxony  repaired  to  the  court  of  Ver- 
sailles to  solicit  employment,  and  he  was  sent  to  the  army 
of  the  Rhine,  commanded  by  the  duke  of  Berwick.  He 
distinguished  himself  at  the  siege  of  Philipsburg,  and  was 
appointed  lieutenant-general  at  the  peace  of  1736.  He  now 
returned  to  Dresden  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  his 
claim  to  the  dukedom  of  Courland,  but  failing  in  this  at- 
tempt, he  went  again  to  Paris,  and  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  the  art  of  war  and  to  the  completion  of  a  work  on 
which  he  had  employed  himself  for  some  time,  and  which 
he  called  '  Mes  Reveries.* 

On  the  death  of  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  in  1 740.  a  ge- 
neral war  broke  out.  Louis  XV.  sent  an  army  into  Bo- 
hemia under  the  marshal  of  Belle-Isle,  the  left  wing  of 
which  was  confided  to  the  Count  of  Saxony,  who  was  charged 
with  the  investment  of  Prague  (1741),  which  he  took  by 
assault  in  a  few  days,  and  with  equal  rapidity  the  fortress  of 
Egra.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
army  of  Bavaria,  and  displayed  equal  skill  in  defensive  war- 
fare OS  in  offensive.  He  was  also  employed  in  the  defence 
of  AUuce,  when  he  was  suddenly  summoned  by  Louis  XV. 
to  assijit  in  placing  Prince  Edward  the  Pretender  on  the 
throne  of  his  ancestors,  but  he  had  scarcely  reached  Dun- 
kirk when  a  tempest  destroyed  a  part  of  his  squadron,  and 
the  rest  was  blockaded  by  an  English  Heet.  Maurice  re- 
turned to  Versailles,  and  Louis  bestowed  on  him  the  staff 
of  a  Marshal  of  France  (March,  1 743). 

In  1744  Louis  XV.  entered  Flanders  with  an  army  of 
80,000  men,  the  left  wing  being  under  the  command  of 
Marshal  Saxe,  who  was  appointed  to  cover  the  sieges  which 
were  to  be  undertaken  by  Maishal  Noailles  under  the  im- 
mediate inspection  of  the  king.  Menai,  Ypres,  and  Furnes 
were  quickly  gained,  when  news  was  brought  that  Prince 
Charles  had  entered  Alsace.  The  king  and  Marshal  Noailles 
hastened  to  its  defence  with  the  greatest  part  of  the  troops, 
leaving  Marshal  Saxe  alone  in  Flanders  to  act  on  the  de- 
fensive against  an  army  three  times  as  numerous  as  his 
own ;  he  maintained  his  position  however  with  consummate 
skill,  keeping  the  allies  continually  in  check,  and  retaining 
the  conquests  which  had  been  made  at  the  beginning  of  the 
campaign. 

In  1745  Louis  XV.  returned  to  Flanders  with  a  large 
additional  force,  amounting,  with  that  already  in  Flanders, 
to  100,000  men,  of  which  Marshal  Saxe  was  now  appointed 

Eineral-in-chief,  Marshal  Noailles  consenting  to  act  under 
m.  On  the  22nd  of  April,  1746,  the  campaign  was  opened 


by  the  siege  of  Toumay.  The  allies  advanced  to  its  support 
with  45,000  men,  English,  Hanoverians, and  Dutch,  Mar*L«i 
Saxe  was  suffering  under  dropsy,  and  underwent  U»e  opera- 
tion of  lapping  on  the  18th.  Notwithstandingt  be  advance  i 
to  oppose  the  allies  with  a  force  not  exc^Tiog  theira,  Ut 
himself  being  obliged  to  be  borne  in  a  litter.  On  i\w  Hu. 
of  May  he  was  attacked  near  the  village  of  Fonteno},  i»h<rrc 
he  had  put  himself  in  position.  The  English  and  liau.- 
verians  advanced  to  the  attack  of  his  redoubts  in  a  dtu^ 
column,  and  for  awhile  bore  everything  before  them,  slv 
taining  repeated  attacks  of  cavalry  and  the  steady  and  ui.- 
interrupted  fire  of  the  French  infantry  with  a  determinate* : 
which  seemed  to  make  victory  certain.  But  the  peraeieran-c 
of  Marshal  Saxe  at  length  prevailed ;  the  Dutch  kept  alu. :, 
and  four  large  pieces  of  artillery  being  also  brought  to  bc.r 
upon  the  English  column,  it  was  at  length  compelled  l» 
give  way,  and  defeat  followed.  The  French  victory  at  Fon- 
tenoy,  one  of  the  most  memorable  of  the  eighteenth  ceti* 
tury,  was  soon  followed  by  the  conquest  of  all  Belgium.  1  d« 
conqueror  of  Fontenoy  was  presented  by  iiouis  XV.  »jtL 
the  chateau  of  Chambord,  and  100,000  franca  of  annu^il 
revenue  arising  from  the  estate.  Toumay.  Ghent,  Bruui«. 
Oudenarde,  (Jstend,  Brussels,  Mens;  Charleroi,  and  Nmiuut 
were  all  taken  between  May  23,  1745,  and  Sept.  19, 1740. 

In  the  campaign  of  1747  Marshal  Saxe  took  Lefeldt  after 
a  hard-fought  battle  (July  2),  which  he  followed  up  b>  ti.c 
conquest  of  Bergen-opZoom,  and  in  1 748  by  that  of  Maas- 
tricht. The  allies  now  made  overtures  of  peace,  which 
was  definitely  settled  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  the  same  \ear. 

Marshal  Saxe  survived  about  two  yeara  to  enjuy  tl>c 
honours  which  were  lavishly  showered  upon  him.  Ue  dic<i 
November  30,  1750, 

Marshal  Saxe's  work,  *  Mes  Reveries,'  was  publiikbed  ju 
1757,  5  vols.  4to.  It  is  a  work  on  military  affairs,  which  :> 
said  to  contain  a  good  deal  of  valuable  matter  mixed  up  *»!{.. 
manv  assertions  which  cannot  be  relied  on.  It  was  tran«- 
lated  into  English  by  Sir  WUliam  Fawcett.  'Tlie  Rewrit-s 
or.  Memoirs  upon  the  Art  of  War,  by  Field-Marshal  C.uz»: 
Saxe;  translated  from  the  French,'  1757,  4to. 

Marshal  Saxe  was  a  soldier,  and  '  a  ripe  and  good  or.e  * 
but  nothing  more.  When  at  the  height  of  his  reputa^ir. 
the  Academic  Fran^aise  absurdly  offered  to  make  lam  ^ 
member,  which  he  had  the  good  sense  to  decline,  for  Ihu^..:: 
he  had  great  knowledge  of  his  art  and  of  all  matters  i>  l- 
nected  with  it,  his  hteiary  acquirements  would  have  d.*>.v 
no  honour  to  that  learned  body,  if  we  may  judge  frotn  Hic 
following  specimen  of  his  orthography  given  in  the  *  Hu- 
graphie  Universelle :'  'lis  veule  me  fere  de  laCademie: 
sela  miret  come  une  bage  a  un  chas.'  The  Marshal  was  i 
man  of  large  size  and  extraordinary  personal  streogilu 

{L Art  de.  verifier  les  Dates;  Biographie  Universelle. ) 

SAXE-ALTENBURG.  a  small  duchy  on  the  nurilkjir 
frontiers  of  the  Thuringian  Forest,  consists  of  twoprinci;  .. 
divisions;  the  eastern  along  the  banks  of  the  Please,  a:»^ 
the  western,  which  is  traversed  by  the  Saale.    The  two  par:> 
are  separated  by  the  intervening  territory  of  Reuse.     1  he 
eastern  is  bounded  on  the  north-east  and  south-east  by  tl-. 
kingdom  of  Saxony,  on  the  south-weat  by  Weimar,  on  tU 
west  by  Reuss,  and  on  the  north-west  by  Prussian  Sa\oi.> 
the  western  division  is  bouuded  on  the  north  by  Pru»*  '.  . 
Saxony,  on  the  east  by  Reuss,  on  the  south-east  and  «^-. 
by  Weimar,  and  on  the  south-west  by  Coburg  and  ScL«.^'2- 
burg.    Th^  duchy  lies  between  51^  and  53"  N.  lat.,  and  1 1' 
ai\d  13**  E.  long,  The  area  is  483  square  miles.  The  cliin.itt  .* 
mild  and  salubrious.    The  country  is  hilly,  richly  woim.c^ 
and  fertile.  It  is  also  favourably  situated  for  commerce,  & 
on  the  whole  it  is  one  of  the  most  flourishing  and  beat  cul: 
vated  of  the  German  states.    The  hills  in  the  eastern  di^ 
sion  are  gentle  undulations,  and  covered  with  fore6t-trev>. 
those  in  the  western  chietly  with  pines.    The  highest  pita.:^ 
the  Dolenstein  near  Kahla,  and  the  Buehberg,  are  b. « - 
ever  not  above  1000  feet  high.    Insulated  branebes  ot  t* 
Thuringian  Forest  run  north-east  as  far  as  the  duchy  of  A . 
tenburg,  where  the  valley  of  the  Saale  separatee  them  fi    : 
the  low  hills  of  the  duchy.    The  riven,  which  are  ten  c  - 
considerable,  and  all  tributaries  of  the  Elbe,  are  tb«  S»ft» 
with  theOrla  and  Roda,  and  the  Pleiase,  which  is  prepi.'  < 
the  river  of  the  country,  with  ita  email  tributary  atreaou  ' : . 
Sprotta  and  Gerstenberg,     There  .are  several  large  lakc^ 
and  also  mineral  springs,  the  most  celebrated  of  vlikch  * 
that  at  Ronneburg.    The  soil  ia  highly  &younihle  u>  tL: 
cultivation  of  eorn  (particularly  rye  and  wheatX  PuUe»  pc- 
tatoea,  rape-8eed»  flax,  and  hemp,  Thenativeaof  Alt^uhaiy 
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HildburghftUien,  and  Kmhlenberg  and  Gauerttadt  from 
Meiningen. 

The  nouie  of  Gotba,  properly  so  called,  eomineneed  in 
1640.  Upon  the  defeat  of  the  famous  elector  John 
FVederic  (who  was  of  the  Ernestine  hne)  by  Charles  V.  at 
the  battle  of  Muhlberi^,  in  1547,  the  electoral  dignity  was 
transferred  to  the  AllMrtine  branch,  and  John  Frederic 
afterwards  received  as  a  compensation  various  districts  in 
Southern  Thuringia.  His  son  fixed  his  residence  at  Got  ha, 
and  his  grandsons  became  the  founders  of  the  fotir  houses 
of  Coburg,  Eisenach,  Altenburg,  and  Weimar.  On  the 
extinction  of  the  two  first  in  1640,  their  lands  were  divided 
among  the  sur\'iving  branches.  Ernest  the  Pious  received 
that  portion  in  which  Gotba  was  situated ;  he  considerably 
augmented  it  by  inheritance,  and  caused  it  to  be  erected  into 
an  independent  principality  by  the  German  Diet.  He  pro- 
moted the  welfare  of  his  subjects,  and  restored  order  and 
tranquillity  in  his  dominions,  which  had  been  desolated  by  the 
Thirty  Years'  War.  He  directed  by  will  that  his  territories 
should  continue  undivided,  and  be  governed  jointly  by  his 
seven  sons;  but  finding  such  an  arrangement  impracticable, 
they  agreed  to  separate  them,  and  formed  seven  distinct 
houses.  The  eldest  son,  Frederic  I.,  had  Gotha  aqd  other 
neighbouring  districts  as  his  portion,  and  to  prevent  a  simi- 
lar partition,  he  established  tne  law  of  primogeniture.  His 
successors  were  great  promoters  of  the  arts  and  sciences, 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  many  noble  collections.  On  the 
death  of  the  last  lineal  descendant,  in  February,  1825,  the 
duchy  of  Gotha  was  divided  among  the  dukes  of  Saxe-Mein* 
ingen,  Hildburghausen,  and  Coburg,  the  last  having  as  its 
share  the  principality  of  Gotha,  but  it  still  retains  its 
antient  ana  peculiar  constitutional  and  political  laws  and 
customs.  The  only  towns  with  more  than  5000  inhabitants 
are.  Coburg  with  9076  and  Gotba  with  13,838  inhabitants. 
.  SAXB-LaUENBURG.  [LaubnbuhoJ 
*  SAXE  -  MEININGEN  -  HILDBURGHAUSEN,  a 
duchy  composed  of  the  antient  duchy  of  Meiningen,  the 
principalities  of  Hildburghausen  and  Saalfeld,  the  districts 
Themar,  Romhild,  Kranichfeld,  and  Kamburg,  with  seven 
villages  fi^m  Coburg,  which  (with  the  exception  of  the 
no  wly  acquired  districts  from  Gotha  and  Altenburg)  form  one 
compact  territory,  extending  in  a  semicircle  alongthe  banks 
of  the  Werra,  and  skirted  by  the  chain  of  the  Thuringian 
Forest  It  lies  between  50"*  13^  and  50*"  58'  N.  lat  and  9* 
57'  and  11^  54'  £.  long.,  and  has  an  area  of  nearly  882 
square  miles,  of  which  Uildburjghausen  occupies  194  and 
Saalfeld  1 71  lauare  miles,  and  it  is  enclosed  by  the  territories 
of  Bavaria,  Coburg,  Reuss,  Weimar,  Schwarxburg,  Electoral 
Hesse,  Gotba,  and  Eisenach.  Beins  situated  between  the 
Thuringian  and  Fichtel  chains,  the  cnaracter  of  the  surfaee 
is  mountainous :  the  loftiest  points  are  the  Bletxberg,  2760 
feet  biKh,  the  Kieferle,  2598,  the  Gerberstein,  2184,  the 
Geba,  Dolmar,  &o.  of  neariy  equal  elevation.  Their  valleys 
supply  rich  pasturage  to  numerous  flocks  and  herds ;  Uiey 
also  contain  many  curious  caverns,  of  which  the  most  re- 
markable are  the  Zinselloch,  the  Griebisch,  and  the  Alton- 
steinerhohe. 

The  principal  rivers  are,  the  Werra,  which,  with  many 
tributaries,  traverses  the  whole  duchy;  the  Saale,  Its, 
Rodach,  Mill,  and  Steinach ;  the  vales  of  some  of  these 
riven  are  very  picturesque.  There  are  mineral  springs 
near  Liebenstein  and  Salzungen,  and  salt  springs  near 
Friedriohshall  and  Neusulta.  Notwithstanding  its  limited 
extent,  there  is  a  marked  difference  in  the  climate  of  the 
hi^h  and  low  lands ;  in  the  former,  which  is  one  complete 
muss  of  mountains,  the  winter  is  very  severe,  while  in  the 
latter  it  is  mild.  The  productions  are  those  of  central 
Germany— grain  of  all  kinds,  fruits,  veire tables,  rapeseed, 
tobacoo,  timber,  which  im  the  staple  of  the  country,  game, 
fl»h*  poultry,  and  honey.  Among  its  mineral  products 
are  freestone  and  sandstone,  slate,  marble,  porcelain  and 
potters*-clay,  bole,  fuUers'-earth.  flint,  sold  sand  from  the 
Werra,  copper,  lead,  iron,  sulphur,  cobalt,  salt,  coals,  pitch, 
tar,  lampblack,  vitriol,  alum,  and  basalt. 

Agriculture  is  the  most  important  branch  of  industry, 
though  some  of  the  districts  do  not  raise  aufficient  com  for 
their  own  oonsumption;  fruit  is  cultivated  to  a  great  extent; 
cattle  and  sheep  or  the  improved  breeds  are  reared  in  all  the 
districts ;  there  are  also  large  flocks  of  goats. 

There  is  con»id«*rable  manufacturing  industry,  particu- 
larly in  the  highlands  and  in  the  principality  of  Saalfeld, 
where  there  are  many  furnaces,  works,  mills,  and  gla»s- 
bouses.    The  ordinary  manufactures  are  coane  liuensi  sail*  ( 


eloth,  woollens,  and  oottona;  there  are  also  diataUeriea, 
breweries,  and  tan-yards.  The  exports  are  wood,  of  wbicb 
above  1000  floats  are  annually  sent  by  the  Werra  to  Man* 
den,  sheep,  homed  cattle,  tobaceo^  wool,  leather,  hotter, 
yam,  piteu,  potash,  tar,  Sonnenbarg  toya,  in  which  a  large 
trade  is  carried  on,  wooUenst  glass,  porcelain,  and  paints. 

The  University  of  Jena,  being  Ibunded  for  the  nse 
of  the  states  of  the  Ernestine  line,  is  open  to  Meiningen, 
whieh  also  possesses  a  ahare  in  the  nntoal  gymnasium  at 
Scbleusingen,  besides  having  a  gymnasittm  at  Meiningen 
and  Hildburghausen.  There  is  a  gramoMir-scbool  at  Saal- 
feld, one  school  for  teaehera,  one  for  forest  eooDomy,  and 
above  200  town  and  village  schools. 

The  population  of  tb»  duchy  and  its  dependencies  is 
144,294,  of  whom  140,200  are  of  the  established  Lutheran 
religion,  394  of  the  Reformed,  450  Roman  Catholics,  ano 
1030  Jews.  It  contains  23  towns,  17  towns  havinr  annual 
fairs,  and  431  villages.  The  principal  townaare — Mctnmgen, 
with  6000  inhabttanta;  Saalfeld,  4300;  Hildbttrghansen, 
3500;  PBsneek,  3500;  Sonneberg,  3480;  andEisfeld,  3000. 

The  duchy  of  Saxe-Meiningen  formerly  constituted  a  part 
of  the  domains  of  the  oounts  of  Hennebofg.  and  hating 
passed  by  marriage  to  the  house  of  Saxony,  it  eane,  after 
various  territorial  divisions,  into  the  possets  ion  of  Ernest  the 
Pious,  duke  of  Gotha.  On  the  division  of  his  extemiTc  domr- 
nions  among  hia  seven  sons,  Berahard,  bis  third  son,  became 
the  founder  of  the  line  of  Meiningen  in  1680L  Hts  three 
sons  reigned  jointly,  a  custom  whi<;h  continued  in  this  family 
till  the  time  of  Duke  George,  who,  on  the  dMih  of  his 
brother,  introduced  the  law  of  primogeniture  in  1600.  ile 
was  succeeded  in  1803  by  his  infont  son  Duke  Bernhard, 
who,  und«r  the  guardianship  of  his  mother,  joined  the  Oin- 
federation  of  the  Rhine  in  1806,  and  the  allies  in  1813. 
Duke  Bernhard  has  introduced  many  salutary  reforms  in  the 
civil  and  judicial  administration.  On  the  extinetton  of 
the  bouse  of  Saxe-Gotha- Altenburg,  in  18S6,  Meinmcrn 
received  a  considerable  accession  of  territory  in  the  princi- 
nalitiea  of  Hildburghausen  and  Saalfeld,  aeven  viHagea  m 
Nenstadt«  also  Themar,  part  of  Romhild.  KambiirgT&weii- 
berg,  and  Kranichfeld,  with  the  exception  of  some  minor 
districts,  giving  up  at  the  same  time  Kahlenbog  and  Gancr- 
stadt. 

Hildburghausen  was  founded  by  Ernest,  sixth  son  of 
Ernest  the  Pious,  in  whose  family  it  continued  till  ists, 
when,  by  a  family  compact  among  the  junior  ducal  bouses, 
the  reigning  duke  Frederie  exehanged  it  for  the  dochy  of 
Altenburg ;  since  this  period  it  has  merged  into  the  ducby 
of  Meininsen,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  districu  wbicb 
were  ceded  to  Coburg. 

SAXE-WElMARrEISENACH,  a  grandHlocby  on  the 
northern  frontiers  of  the  Thuringian  Forest,  consMtsof  tbe  twi> 

Erincipalities  of  Weimar  and  Eisenaeh,  whieh  are  separated 
y  Saxe-Gotha,  and  of  the  insulated  district  of  Neusudt, 


besides  various  detached  portiona.  Weimar  lies  along  the 
banks  of  the  Ssale,  and  Eisenach  on  those  of  the  Werra 
near  the  Thuringian  and  Rh5n  mountains.  It  extends  fnm 
50*  25'  to  51*  27*  N.  lat  and  9*  53*  to  12*  18'  E.  Um^-.  ovw 
an  area  of  about  1404  square  miles  (of  which  Weimar  ocn>- 
pies  about  966  and  Eisenach  445),  and  is  bounded  on  the 
north  and  north-east  by  Prussian  Saxony,  east  and  aoath* 
east  by  Altenbure  and  Reuss,  and  south  and  west  bv  por> 
tions  of  Schwarxburg,  Coburg- Gotba,  Meiningen,  Bavarn. 
and  Electoral  Hesse* 

Except  in  tlie  district  of  Neustadl,  the  toil  ia  rich  ard 
well  adapted  to  agriculture,  wherever  the  gently  undulaiir< 
hills  do  not  rise  into  mountain-ridgea,  but  the  most  devatsd 

Koint,  the  Gikkelhabn  near  Ilmenau,  does  iioC  attara  a 
eight  of  more  than  9700  feet.  The  dimate  of  the  fDOQ»- 
Uin-region  is  very  bleak,  but  the  valleys  and  the  level  d.s- 
tricts  are  mild  and  agreeable. 

The  principal  riven  are,— the  Saale,  Ilm,  Etster  Orfa. 
Unstrut,  and  Gera.  in  Weimar,  and  the  Werra,  Hof>«U 
Nessa,  Ulster,  and  Felda  in  Eisenach,  which  are  all  tribu- 
taries of  the  Elbe  and  Weser.  There  are  mineral  sprir^ps 
ncsr  Berks  and  Ruble. 

There  is  a  considerable  diversity  in  the  three  dstrirts 
of  Weimar,  Eisenach,  and  Neustadt  Weimnr  ts  r«- 
tirely  agricultursi,  and  in  favourable  vetn  laisea  BHire 
corn  than  is  required  for  home  eonsumption ;  though  Nm- 
stadt  grows  a  good  deal  of  grain,  >et  in  bad  seaeoDs  it  ts 
liable  to  scarcity ;  Eisenach,  which  is  extnmely  moBntam- 
ous,  is  dependent  for  food  either  upon  the  other  dtttncis  or 
else  upon  its  own  abundant  crops  of  potatgea. 


The  chic 

(lux,  hemp, 
lar.  and  !»■ 

verj'  spBfiDeijr  lT™^gu^  are  iqungaiiese.  aiauasier.  gypsum, 
pui'cmin  aod  pvuera'  clay,  basalt,  eDtiilatone  and  rrcesLone, 
irgn.  and  mIi.  Pent  is  alio  dug  in  lome  parts  o(  the  counlry. 
Tlio  rearing  ot  cattb  farniE  an  imporlant  brancii  of  indu.slry  ; 
tlie  burned  catile  are  moslly  reaied  in  Neusladt ;  and  sbeep 
ufnii  impruved  breed  in  Weimar. 

Bs  make  litllo  progress;  Eisenach  possesses 
number,  such  as  woollens,  coarse  bt 
and  stockings ;  ibern  ore  a  Tew  pollencs,  porcelain  m 
r.K^iories,  and  paper-mills.  The  exports  arc  wool,  woollen, 
liimn  and  cotton  goods,  Btocking^  hala.  potlery,  potash, 
liiitnvare.  dried  fruiia,  juniper  berries,  and  game. 

i'be  population  of  Saxc-Weimar-Eiaciiach,  In  1S;)8,  was 
21J.HI.'),  of  whom  2-27, 3U8  belonged  lo  Iba  eslablisiied 
l.iiibL'ran  church,  6679  to  the  Rt>rormed.  10,330  to  the 
Koiiian  Callwlic,  and  HOe  lo  the  Jewish  pcreuasjon.  It  is 
ii'<w  '>48,498.  of  whom  174,937  live  in  the  country,  and 
7:t,;i61  in  the  33  towni,  the  principal  of  which  are  Wkihak. 
Willi  11,485  inhabilanU;Ei8£MACH.  with  934U;  Jbna,  with 
Ui'U-l ;  and  Apolda,  mth  4236  inbabilanls.  There  is  a  uni- 
vi:rsily  at  Jena  with  433  gludents,  two  gyiunasiii,  three 
ij|>l><!r  schools,  and  above  5ti0  town  and  cillnge  schools;  Iwo 
inslilulioni  for  training  schoolmasters,  one  blind  and  one 
<lt':il'  and  dumb  asylum,  a  schuol  for  forest  economy,  frO: 
w^hools  of  industry,  &c.,bc-i'los  many  literary  and  scieniific 
iiiaiitutions.  The  court  of  Weimar  has  long  been  celebrated 
l»r  its  liberal  encouragumenl  of  the  flue  arts,  wliicli  has 
(IjlTuiicd  ft  cultivated  la:>ie  amonx  the  natives  of  Weimar, 
aiid  attracted  the  most  eminent  literary  characters  of  Ger- 
ni^Dy.  among  whom  were  Herder,  Wioland,  Schiller,  Giilhe, 

The  frequent  subdivisions  of  the  Ernestine  ducal  Saxon 
houses  render  their  history  extremity  intricate.  Like  all 
its  cugnato  branches,  the  line  of  Woiroar  boasts  its  de^reiit 
fi'um  the  illustrious  John  Frederic  of  Saxony,  who,  on  being 
di  ]irived  by  Charles  V.  of  his  electoral  dignilj  and  duini- 
niuiiii,  had  cotiaiti  territories  assigned  lo  him  in  Thiirin|(ia. 
'J'lie  founder  of  the  houte  of  Weimar  is  John,  vho  was  born 
m  1570,  and  whose  original  patrimony  has  been  consider- 
ably augmented  by  purciiase  and  the  extinction  of  some  of 
ilie  collateral  branches.  His  sons  look  a  very  prominent 
p  irl  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  and  (he  name  of  Burnhard  of 
Wuiniar  is  inEcparably  interwoven  with  ili  history.  Duke 
Knie^l  Augustus,  in  order  lo  secure  the  integrity  cf  his 
duiuinions,  introduced  the  law  of  primogeniture,  which 
U'a4  conHrmed  by  the  emperor  in  1724;  in  1741  he  inhe- 
rited EiMinach  and  Jena,  on  the  dvaih  of  Duke  William 
llviiry  of  Saxe-Eiseimch  without  mule  issue.  He  died  in 
1741,  leaving  his  son  a  minor.  This  son,  dyini;  in  1/68, 
If  n  an  infant  son  Chark-s  Augustus  under  the  guardianship 
■if  his  widow.  Anna  Amelia  of  Brunswick,  a  princess  of  dis- 
I'li^iiishcd  taleniB,  which  she  devoti-d  to  the  advancement 
<-f  the  general  interests  of  her  stales,  and  laid  the  fuunila- 
Iiuiisol  Iho  htorary  celebrity  of  Weimar.  Charles  Augustus, 
lulluwiiig  the  example  uf  bis  mother,  rondo  hia  dominions 
the  centre  uf  German  arts  and  sciences.  He  look  an  active 
share  in  the  wars  of  Prussia  against  France,  but  after  the 
uiilurtunale  battle  of  Jena  was  compelled  lo  join  the  Con- 
fvik'ialion  of  the  Rhino  in  18U6  ;  on  the  victory  of  Loip/i^ 
h.>novor  he  united  hinisulf  to  the  allies  and  undertook  the 
coiiimand  of  an  army  in  the  Nulhertands.  At  tbu  Con- 
i;ri-<s  of  Vienna,  he  received  an  acces'iion  of  territory  with 
r7,uuu  subjecis,  and  the  dignity  of  Ktand-dukc,  which  gives 
hiin  claim  lo  the  title  of  royal  highiiuss.  In  1816  he  gave 
)ii«  pL-o|ile  a  representative  constitulion,  and  secured  their 
jn^ciiun  by  his  paternal  administralion.  He  was  succeeded 
i'l  i  =  Jn  bv  his  son  Charles  Frederic.  [Apolda  ;  Eisenach; 
.fiNi;   WniM^ft-l  .        __     


'  J.>)iti.  duke  of  S: 
rciini~iances  of  his  life  are  cor 
iMr>'  Wur  in  Germany,  the  dot; 
'/urly  iindersiood  when  vieued 
liLT  k-aditig  events  of  that  great  i 
.■„..]  W..I,.llonly  SI  ' 
.tliiii;  tacts  ot  his 


:cted  wilh  the  Thirty 
of  llicrn  will  be  meet 
1  connection  with  the 
itest.  [Thibtv  YEAHa 
hi'iof  statement  of  the 
ilh  ibu  addition  of  the  sketch 


i,  Bcnihatd  served 


wick;  and  in  iSli.  and  again  in  1627.  he  was  placed  at  the 
head  ofa  rei;iinent  of  cavalry  in  the  Danish  army  raised  by 
Christian  IV.  in  support  of  Ibe  Protestant  union.  After 
the  alliance  between  Louis  XHl.  and  Gustavus  Adolphiis, 
Jan.  13.  1631.  he.joined  the  latter,  who  promised  him  the 
binhopricaof  Bambeig  and  Wiirzhurg.wilh  (he  title  of  duke 
of  Franconia.  Bernbard  distinguished  himself  at  the  siege 
of  Wiiizbiirg.  in  forcing  the  passufie  of  Oppenhcim.  and  in 
Iho  Palatinate,  where  he  look  Mannheim  by  stratagem,  and 
fuiced  (ho  enemy  from  all  hia  posts  in  that  quarter.  Gub- 
tavus  afterward)  appointed  him  lo  the  command  of  an  army 
designed  for  the  conquest  of  Bavaria,  with  whith  he  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  the  mountains  of  the  Tyrol,  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  three  rorlieB.«cs  of  Ehrenburg,  the  keys  of  that 
country,  and  put  the  emperor  in  fear  for  his  Ilslian  stales. 
Gustavus  however  recalled  Bcrnhard  lo  assist  him  against 
Wallunstcin,  and  shortly  afterwards  they  fought  together  at 
the  battle  of  Liiizen,  Nov.  IG.  1632;  and  whenGuslavus 
fell,  the  duke  of  Weimar  took  the  command,  and  forced  the 
enemy  to  retreat,  and  shortly  afterwards  drove  the  Imperial 
army  out  of  Saxony.  The  Swedish  army  was  afterwards 
divided  into  two  parts  by  the  chancellor  Oxenstiernn.  and 
placed  nmlcr  the  command  of  Marshal  Horn  and  Bcrn- 
hard of  Weimar.  Bcrnh.ird  besieged  and  look  Raiisbon, 
which  however  was  afterwards  retaken  by  the  Imperial  armv, 
July  29,  1634,  and  Bernbard  and  Horn  were  afterwaids 
defeated  at  Notdlingen.  Sept.  7,  1634,  owing  lo  (ha  im- 
lialience  of  the  duke  of  Weimar  to  give  battle  with-jut 
waiting  for  the  arrival  of  reinforcements.  On  (he  6th  of 
October,  1635,  Bernbard  concludei^^a  treaty  of  atlinncc  and 
subsidy  with  the  king  of  France.  He  was  occupied  for  a 
considerable  tunc  in  a  series  of  less  imgiorlanl  affairs,  and 
in  quelling  iho  mutinous  spirit  of  the  German  armies,  by 
prucuiin)*,  through  the  agency  of  Oxensiicrna,  a  porlion  at 
least  of  the  arieara  of  pay.  On  the  3rd  of  March,  in:iu,  he 
gained  the  great  victory  of  Rheinfelden.  and  obtained  pos- 
session uf  Ihe  fortress  on  the  22nd  of  March.  He  after- 
wards  besieged  Alt  Brei:>ach,  then  considered  one  of  ihe 
sliungest  places  in  Europe,  which  capilulaicd  Dec.  19,  1G3S. 
Ho  died  suddenly  at  Ncuburg  on  the  Rhine,  of  a  fesli- 
lenlial  fever.  July  18.  1639. 

'The  duke  ofWeimar  imitated,' says  Schiller, 'the  lofty 
ample  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  in  whose  school  be  was 
iiied.  and  only  required  a  luuger  life  lo  have  reached  it, 
perhaps  (o  have  surpassed  it.  To  iho  personal  biuverj  uf 
iha  soldier  be  joined  the  twol  and  steady  eye  of  the 
general ;  to  the  courageous  endurance  of  manhood,  the  rapid 
decision  of  youth:  lolhe  fiery  impetuosity  of  the  warrior,  the 
dii^nity  of  the  prince,  the  moderation  of  (lie  Wiseman,  and 
the  delicacy  of  Lhc  man  of  honour.  Unsubdued  by  mia- 
furtune,  he  sprung  up  after  the  most  severe  blow  wiib  un- 
diminished promptitude  and  energy.  No  impeilimcnt  could 
check  bis  daring  spiiil,  no  failure  could  damp  his  invincible 
courage.  His  aims  were  lofty,  perhaps  higher  than  becoubl 
have  re.iched ;  but  men  of  bis  charucter  arc  not  subject  to 
(he  oidinury  laws  of  prudence  by  which  the  mass  uf  man- 
kind is  governed.  Capable  uf  accomplishing  mure  than 
others,  (heir  plans  are  sketched  with  a  boldness  bordering 
onaudaci(y.  Bernbard  of  Weimar  stands  in  modern  bintory 
as  a  line  specimen  of  those  vigorous  times  when  persoiiul 
greatness  was  the  highest  liiie  to  honour,  when  valour  won 
kingdkinis,  and  (he  virtues  of  a  hero  raised  aOerman  knigbt 
a  the  Imperial  throne,' 

(Dingrup/iie  U/iiverselle  f  SMUt-t's  Gfschk/ile  des  Drcr/t' 
ligjii/irigen    Kiies'.)      [Gustavus   Aholphus ;    OxtNS- 

SAXi'CAVA.'    [LiTHOPHAOio.«,  vol.  jtiv..  p.  SO.] 
SAXrCOLA,  Ihe  scieniilio  generic  name  for  Iho  Slune- 

C/I„U.      [W*RULKKS.] 

SAXlC0LI'N,1i.    [Warulers.] 

SAX'IFRAGA   (from  saxum  and  /ro«n-i,  in  allusion  lo 

their  supposed  medical  virtues),  a  genus  of  phnils.  (he 
type  of  Ibe  natural  order  Saxifn^aceoo.  It  is  characterised 
by  possessing  a  cnlyx,  either  free  or  partly  united  to  the 
ovary, and  divided  into  6  segments;  a  coi'olla  consisting  of 
~  petals ;  lU  stamens,  wilh  awl-shaped  lllaments  and  ruund- 
lii  anthers;  pistil*  having  two  sliles  wilh  obtuic  slignins; 

vapsute  with  2  beaks,  J-celled,  many-seeded,  opening  itf 
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tween  the  beaks ;  the  seeds  upon  a  receptacle  attached  to 
the  diftsepiment. 

The  ft|)ecies  of  this  genus  have  been  a  source  of  as  much 
diificulty  to  botanists,  as  those  of  Rosa,  Rubus,  and  Salix ; 
and  although  much  has  been  done  lately  towards  the  iden- 
tification of  species  and  varieties,  much  yet  remains  to  be 
effected.  DeCandoUe  enumerates  1 50  species*  whilst  D.  Don, 
who  has  paid  great  attention  to  this  genus,  and  has  written 
a  valuable  monograph  on  it,  published  in  the  13lh  volume 
of  the  *Linn0an  Transactions,'  makes  only  110  species.  Of 
these  24  are  British.  They  are  mostly  inhabitants  of 
alpine  and  subalpine  regions  of  the  colder  and  temperate 
parts  of  the  northern  zone.  They  are  n\osi  of  them  true 
rock  plants,  and  send  forth  their  roots  between  the  crevices 
of  rocks  on  which  they  grow,  by  which  means  they  loosen 
fragments  of  the  rock,  and  in  this  way  their  name  applies 
to  them  much  better  than  to  their  supposed  influence  over 
calculus  in  the  human  system.  Many  of  these  species  are 
well  known  as  ornamental  plants  in  our  gardens,  for  which 
their  hardy  habits  and  beautiful  flowers  well  adapt  them. 
The  numerous  species  are  grouped  by  most  botanists  in 
various  sections,  whilst  some  have  split  the  genus  Saxifraga 
into  many  independent  genera.  In  this  place  we  shall  only 
give  a  few  examples  of  the  species. 

Saxifraga  nmbrosot  London-pride,  or  None-so-pretty: 
calyx  reflexed ;  leaves  undivided,  obovate  with  sharp  car- 
tilaginous teeth,  tapering  gradually  into  a  broad  foot-stalk 
which  varies  in  length;  scape  from  9  to  18  inches  high, 
eirect,  panicled,  red  and  hairy,  with  a  few  small  scattered 
entire  bracts ;  flowers  numerous,  with  obtuse  petals,  white 
or  flesh-coloured,  beautifully  spotted  with  yellow  near  the 
base,  and  dark  red  towards  the  extremity ;  capsule  superior, 
purplish.  This  plant  was  found  by  Tournefort  on  the  hills 
of  Spain,  and  is  a  native  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  popular  of  garden  flowers,  blossoming  in 
April  and  June,  and  attaining  perfection  even  amidst  tbe 
smoke  or  London.  In  Ireland  it  is  known  by  the  name  of 
St.  Patrick's  cabbage. 

£f.  Gemti,  Kidney-leaved  Saxifrage:  oalyx  reflexed; 
leaves  undivided,  roundish,  kidney-shaped,  sharply  toothed, 
more  or  less  hairy;  footstalks  linear,  channelled;  scape 
panicled,  capsules  superior.  This  species  is  found  on 
mountains  in  the  South  of  Ireland,  and  is  considered  by 
some  botanists  as  only  a  variety  of  the  former. 

There  is  another  species,  the  5.  hirsuta^  Hairy  oval- 
leaved  Saxifrage,  with  characters  between  the  other  two ; 
the  leaves  are  oval  and  heart-shaped,  and  the  whole  plant  is 
hairy.  With  the  two  last,  it  is  found  in  Ireland,  on  the  Pyre- 
nees, and  tbe  Southern  Alps  of  Germany  and  Switzerland. 

S,  Granuiata,  White  or  Granulated  Meadow  Saxifrage : 
calyx  spreading ;  radical  leaves,  kidney-shaped,  on  long  foot- 
stalks, obtusely  lobed,  those  of  the  upper  part  of  the  stem 
nearly  sessile,  acutely  lobed  ;  stem  panicled,  root  consist- 
ing of  numerous  small  clustered  tubers.  This  plant  is 
found  in  Great  Britain,  and,  though  not  common,  is  abun- 
dant on  gravelly  soils.  The  roots  of  this  species,  forming 
as  they  do  little  granular  masses,  were  at  one  time  sold  in 
the  shops  under  the  name  of  saxifrage  seed.  It  was  for- 
merly used  extensively  in  nephritic  and  urinai7  diseases,  but 
as  its  use  arose  out  of  the  exploded  doctrine  of  'signatures,' 
by  which  it  was  supposed  that  every  plant  by  the  form  or 
character  of  some  part  indicated  the  disease  for  which  it 
mi^ht  be  employed,  and  as  its  power  of  relieving  disease 
has  never  been  satisfactorily  observed,  it  is  now  deservedly 
falling  into  disuse.  The  purpose  which  these  little  knobs 
seem  to  serve  in  the  economy  of  the  plant  is  that  of  sup- 
plying nutriment  to  the  stem  and  other  parts  during  seasons 
of  drought;  and  this  is  rendered  more  probable  by  the  fact 
of  these  bodies  being  found  larger  at  the  commencement  of 
a  dry  season.  Several  varieties  of  this  pretty  saxifrage  are 
frequently  found  in  gardens. 

S.  Aizoon,  Aizoon  or  Marginated  Saxifrage :  leaves  un- 
divided, radical  ones  aggregated,  tongue -shaped,  silvery, 
with  bharp  cartilaginous  serratures;  flowers  corymbose; 
calyx  nuked  and  smooth,  with  acute  segments ;  petals  nearly 
orbicular.  This  plant  is  a  native  of  Alpine  situations  in 
Austria,  Switzerland,  and  must  countries  of  the  continent 
of  Europe.  It  is  frequent  in  fi^ardens,  bearing  flowers  with 
'*ream-coloured  petals  and  reddish  dots,  opening  in  June 

i  July.    It  is  perennial  and  perfectly  hardy. 
^  cotyledon.  Pyramidal  Saxifrage:  leaves  ligulate,  obtuse, 
ilaginously  serrated;  calyx  densely  beset  with  glands^ 
I  linear,  lanceolatei  obtuse  segments;  petals  oblong* 


three- ribbed,  of  a  pure  white  without  any  spoto.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  mountains  of  Lapland,  Norway,  Icvland,  Swit- 
zerland, and  the  Pyrenees.  It  is  commonly  cultivated,  an*! 
is  well  known  for  the  profusion  of  beautiful  white  flowers  a 
produces,  which  appear  early  in  the  summer.  There  are 
several  varieties  of  this  plant  found  in  gardens,  which  ai«  «!l 
remarkable  for  their  pyramid  of  mow* white  bloosomv 
These  will  continue  for  aome  time,  provided  the  plants  aic 
kept  in  the  shade,  and  well  screened  from  the  inllneDce  of 
the  wind  and  rain. 

8>  hyprundest  Mossy  Saxifrage,  or  Indies*  Cuthmn:  c«t^  v 
spreading;  leaves  lobed,  radical  ones  three- or  five-clelt. 
those  of  the  procumbent  shoot  undivided  or  three-cleA,  a!) 
bristle-pointeo,  and  more  or  less  fringed;  segments  of  the 
calyx  ovate,  pointed,  petals  roundish,  obovate  or  oblot>j. 
three- ribbed,  with  or  without  lateral  veins.  This  is  a  fic- 
quent  plant  in  mountainous  situations  of  Great  Brita::i. 
especially  among  limestone  rocks.  It  is  alff>  found  on  tl.e 
mountains  of  Norway  and  on  the  Pyrenees.  It  is  frequenMr 
found  in  gardens,  where  it  thrives  on  ahody  walls  an  I 
amongst  rock-work.  Several  varieties  of  this  species  bur* 
been  described,  some  of  which  have  been  elevated  lut'i 
species.  An  excellent  description  of  the  varieties  of  ih  « 
and  other  British  species  will  be  found  in  Hooker's  *  Bnt-^l. 
Flora.'  In  planting*  this  species  is  easily  increased,  hy  mi*Jii^ 
of  its  trailing  branches,  which  being  plaeeit  in  moist  eartli, 
in  a  shady  situation  in  autumn,  will  put  forth  sbeols  in  ido 
ibllowing  spring. 

5.  crassffolia,  Thick- leaved  Saxifrage:  leaves  undivido  1. 
coriaceous,  roundish-oval,  abrupt,  stalked,  serrated,  sm<yUi . 
scape  naked;  panicle  dense,  cymose.  This  plant,  alt  hot  'S> 
now  one  of  the  most  common  in  our  gardens,  is  a  native  of  tiir 
mountains  of  Siberia.  It  is  said  to  have  been  first  inlrodu<  fi 
into  this  country  in  1765,  by  Dr.  Solander.  It  flowers  eari% 
in  March  and  April,  and  the  great  size  of  the  plant  and  i\» 
thick  large  coriaceous  leaves  distinguish  it  tttm  the  oiln  . 
species.  The  floWers  are  abundatit,  and  of  a  light  purjir 
colour.  This  plant  may  be  easily  propagated  in  gardens  Is 
parting  the  roots,  and  planting  them  out  sepormle,  in  thi- 
spring  or  autumn,  in  open  ground  or  in  pots. 

8,  sarmenlofa,  Chinese  Saxifrage:  leaves  unditidc^J. 
roundish,  toothed,  hairy;  petals,  two  of  them  eJongatt^i. 
This  species  is  a  native  of  China  and  Japan,  and  is  tu- 
quently  found  growing  on  rock-work  and  in  shady  plar.  % 
in  our  gardens.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  trailing  stem*. 
which  it  spreads  round  like  a  young  strawberry  plant,  w  hn  : 
taking  root  in  the  ground,  produces  young  plants  in  git-at 
abundance.  The  irregularity  of  the  flower  of  this  specie's 
has  induced  some  botanists  to  place  it  in  a  new  genus,  but 
it  is  still  most  generally  referred  to  under  its  origioai  narnr. 
It  may  be  readily  raised  from  the  runners  which  it  gives  otV. 
which  may  be  planted  in  pots,  and  placed  in  the  gre«t.« 
house,  although  in  mild  winters  they  wiil  grow  in  tbe  open 
air  in  sheltered  situations. 

S  AXlFRAGA'CEili,  a  natural  order  of  plants  belungit  - 
to  the  apocarpous  group  of  polypeialous  Exogens.  It  con- 
sists of  shrubs  and  herbaceous  plants  with  single  alternate 
leaves  without  stipules.  The  calyx  eonsistsof  five  sepals  mi>:r 
or  less  united  at  the  base.  The  petals  are  equal  in  num-* . 
to  the  lobes  of  the  calyx,  and  alternate  with  them.  1  n  * 
stamens  are  perigynous,  5-10  in  number;  antbere  fl\f- 
celled.  They  have  an  hypogynous  or  perigynous  disk  T;  . 
ovary  is  inferior,  or  nearly  superior,  consisting  of  two  carp> :% 
which  cohere  more  or  less  by  their  face  at  the  base,  in.: 
diverge  at  the  apex;  one-  or  two-celled,  with  a  parietal  r 
central  placenta.  They  have  no  styles,  and  the  stigma  •« 
sessile  on  the  tops  of  the  lobes  of  the  ovary.  The  sedis  ar.- 
numerous,  very  minute;  the  embryo  is  taper,  lying  in  ti. 
axis  of  fleshy  olbumen.  The  genus  Pbrnassia  belonein^<  t  • 
this  order  diflers  in  having  four  parietal  placents,  wh  <  . 
are  opposite  the  lubes  of  the  stigma.  The  genus  Heuchrra 
has  irregular  flowers  and  stipules. 

This  order  is  most  nearly  allied  to  RosaceiB,  but  it  diflc;$ 
in  its  many-seeded  partially-united  carpels,  its  albumin>'^ 
seeds,  and  in  its  not  possessing  stipules.  The  habit  • : 
Saxifragaceas  allies  them  to  Caryophvllese,  but  they  differ 
in  the  character  of  their  placenta*,  the  situation  uf  ih- 
embryo,  and  other  points.  This  order  also  approaches 
Crassulacefc,  but  Saxifragaceas  are  distinguished  by  p. as- 
sessing a  less  number  of  carpels,  and  by  the  alucncc  i<: 
glands  at  the  base  of  the  carpels.  They  are  for  tlic  iuv>«: 
part  mountain  plants,  chiefly  remarkable  for  tho  dclirav% 
and   beauty  of   their  flowers,  which  are  tisuoUy  vhitcv 


n.riiUr»plonli  1.  uljni  «htTiii(  Is  the  rMrprli,  wilb  psrltyBani  ■(> 
lU-Ehed  u  HDlnl  )iUeHCB,  wlih  iht  nltlisB  si  Ibi  uuuHi  la  l£>  p« 
ThoT  inhabit  iha  mounlainoiii  diitricU  of  Kuropa  ■nd  Ihe 
norlhern  parU  of  the  world,  and  rjjnttituts  the  □hief  bMUty 
of  the  vsgelation  in  high  Alpine  atatiatii. 

Tlie  whole  older  ii  rspreaenled  by  De  Caodolle  ai  poa- 
iMaing  atlringent  properliei.  The  Heuohen  Americana 
ii  remarkable  fbr  ila  powerful  a*lringency,  and  I*  used 
m«Hicine  under  tha  name  of  iha  North  American  alu 
rooL  Chrysopleium  is  reputed  to  possei*  both  aperient  and 
diuretic  praperiiei ;  but  Iheie  cannot  bo  very  powerful,  oi  it  is 
u~ed  in  the  Voigei  aa  a  ulad,  under  the  naroe  of  Crttton  da 
Rvohi. 

SAXO.withwhoaa  name  i«  eommonly  found  the  addition 
of  GHAMMATicna,  the  Orammarian,  or  the  Learned  Man, 
wa«  a  Dane  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  the  author  of  a  bis- 
tory  of  thai  nation,  whieh  i«  regarded  ai  the  beat  authojity 
on  the  subject.  This  work  was  prepared  at  the  sugKeit  on 
of  hia  patron  Absalom,  erobbiihop  of  Lunden.  It  ends  with 
Ihe  >ear  I I8S.  It  is  written  in  Latin,  in  a  lomewhat  florid 
style,  and,  for  the  later  years,  is  a  most  autbentio  and  valu- 
able hisiorioal  remain ;  but  the  earlier  portions  are  aupposed 
to  be  of  less  certain  authority. 

There  is  an  edition  in  Iblio,  Paris,  ISM,  with  the  title 
'  HistoriaRegum  Herounque  Dsnorum;'  and  another  by 
one  of  the  Stephens',  with  prolegomena,  in  whieh  what  little 
is  known  oonoerning  biro  it  to  be  found. 

The  name  of  Saxo-Qrammaticus  is  connected  with  Eng- 
lish literature  as  being  the  authorwho  Brat  gitei  the  hialwy 
of  Kins  Hamlet. 

SAXON  ARCHITECTURE.  [Gothic  Amchitectom.] 
SAXON  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE.  The 
terms  Saxon  and  Anglo-Saxon  are  popularly  used  to  desig- 
nate that  dialect  of  our  lanftuaga  which  prevailed  to  the  close 
of  lb*  twelfth  century.  The  nse  of  these  lermi  is  bowoTer 
comparatively  nodern,  and  the  men  who  spoke  tliis  dialect 
always  ealled  it  the  English.  SsTeral  of  our  MS.  chro- 
nicles betfin  thua : — '  Brilain  island  i*  eight  hundred  miles 
lung,  and  two  hundred  miles  broad.  And  there  are  in  the 
inland  Ore  Isngu^^ea,  Mnglith.  and  Brit-Welsh,  and 
Soottlsh,  and  Pi^tish,  and  Book-Latin,'  &o.  Still  we  may 
use  these  terms  with  some  ooDvenienoe,  and  (thus  oaotuined} 
without  any  danger  of  being  misled.  We  proceed  to  point 
out  the  peculiantiet  whieh  distinguish  the  Aoglo-Saxoo  from 
the  succeeding  dialeots  of  our  language. 

llie  Anglo-Saxon,  like  the  Latin  and  the  Greek,  ofUa 
distinguished  the  oases  of  its  noun,  and  the  conjugatbna, 
nurobert,  and  persona  of  its  verb,  by  a  change  in  the  vowel 
of  Ihe  final  ayllable;  in  the  dialeet  vhii-ii  aucceeded,  and 
whieh  has  been  called  tlia  Old  English,  all  these  vowels 
were  confounded,  and  in  our  modern  dialect  they  have,  fur 
the  moat  oart,  been  loal.  Thus  the  Anglo-Saxon  alk  has 
ttliuu  in  tne  nominative  and  aocuaative  plural,  and  ath»a  in 
the  genitive  aingular ;  the  Old  English  olA  baa  otiiet  not 
oalf  for  itigeaitiTetiDgtilaributklMfor  its  nominative  and 
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plural :  and  in  our  modem  English  Ibese  ihTM 
oases  are  all  represented  by  the  raonosyllsble  oaUu.  Again, 
in  the  Anglo-Saxon,  atht  was  the  dative  singular,  and  atha 
the  ganilive  plural ;  iu  the  OU  English,  otiu  n-presented 
both  dative  singular  and  geniiive  plural;  and  our  present 
dialeot,  having  lost  the  final  vowel,  had  no  means  left  at 
distinguishing  these  cases  from  the  nominative  oath.  The 
third  person  aingular  of  lujian  was  l^falk,  and  the  flrsl. 
aeoond,  and  third  persons  plural  ii^fiath ;  in  the  Old  English, 
lovttk  repreaenied  both  numbers,  and  Itm'lh  is  the  third 
penon  singular  in  the  tpoktm  language  of  the  present  day. 
We  say  'spoken  language,'  because  our  grammariatii 
make  *tk  the  ending  of  the  third  person  singular.  But  In 
Somersetshire,  west  of  the  Parrel,  where  the  southern  dia> 
lect  slill  lingers,  they  uniformly  say  h*  lae'lh.  ht  rtad'l/l.  A« 
•se'iA,  if  rmn'ih,  &e.  (Jennings,  Ob*,  on  Ui§  Weil.  Dial.) 
We  have  very  satisfootory  evidenoe,  that  in  theaixleenth 
and  seventeenth  oetituries  ihk  dialeot  was  general  through- 
out the  south  of  England,  and  we  And  numerous  traces  of 
its  peculiarities  in  the  literature  of  that  period.  Dolman 
wrote  the  following  passage,  in  the  sixteenth  eenlury  :— 


ifirr./ur  JTiy.     HaUllili. 

Speniar  has  vullth  and  hat'th,  and  Backville  /sopVA. 
It  is  probable,  that  Ihe  inUealon  used  by  the  Iranslaturs  of 
the  Bible,  and  which  is  found  in  other  conlamporary  worki^ 
was  merely  an  old  form,  taken  from  the  language  of  books, 
and  adopted  obietly  with  the  view  of  tmising  the  ilyle.  The 
same  obaertation  will  apply  to  etl,  the  inHexiun  of  the 
sei-uod  parson  lingular,  and  to  some  other  endings,  whitji 
are  still  preserved  entire  in  out  grammars,  though  th^ 
have  lost  ilieir  vowel  in  the  spoken  language,  for  the  last 
two  centuries. 

It  is  obvious,  that  either  of  the  ohangea  above  noticed 
muBt  have  brought  with  it  a  new  language.  When,  in  the 
tweinh  oentury,  the  vowels  of  the  final  syllables  wete  con- 
founded, there  was  el  tlie  same  time  a  aonfuuonof  caM  ^(1 
number,  of  tense  and  person,— in  short,  of  those  grammati- 
inl  forms  to  which  language  owes  ils  precision  and  its  olear- 
ness.  A  writer  had  to  seek  for  new  forms  of  expression 
before  he  could  convey  bis  meaning  clearly.  As  he  had 
loit  Ihe  tDeans  of  distinguishing  several  cases  of  bit  noun,  he 
called  in  the  prepositiona  to  hia  aid,  and  to  show  more 
clearly  the  'regimen'  of  hia  sentence,  waaobliged  la  confine 
within  very  narrow  limits  the  position  of  bis  verb.— ibus 
abandoning  sll  that  freedom  of  transposition,  nhich  is  almost 
aa  remarkable  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  as  in  Ihe  Greek  and 
Latin.  The  confusion  introduced  into  his  conjugations  and 
tenses,  he  sought  to  remedy  by  various  devices,  which  have 
hitherto  been  very  little  investigated,  and  at  last  be  bad  re- 
eotirse  to  Ihat  general  use  of  the  auxiliary  verbs,  which  is 
at  nresent  so  marked  a  feature  in  the  language.  The  new 
dialect  which  resulted  from  these  changes  kept  its  ground 
fbr  nearly  two  oenluries.  It  exhibits  the  most  striking 
analogies  with  the  contemporary  dialects  of  Germany  and 
the  Netherlands,  and  the  further  changes  which  converted 
it  into  our  modern  English  were  rapidly  working  a  like  re- 
volution in  these  sister-tongues,  whan  the  invention  of 
printing  doubled  the  inlluence  of  their  written  language, 
and  thus  preserved  them  from  further  corruption.  Unfor- 
tunately, at  the  lime  of  this  discovery,  the  vowels  of  our 
final  syllable*  hod  already  given  way  ;  the  inflexions  of  our 
noun  were  gradually  reduced  to  the  miserable  remnant 
which  our  grammars  slill  recoenise  j  our  adjectives,  singu- 
lar and  plural,  definite  and  indeSnite,  were  all  confounded; 
the  past  tense  in  edt  could  no  longer  be  disiinguitbed  from 
the  participle  in  ed,  and  our  modern  English  was  the  result, 
— a  language,  according  to  some  critics,  flexible  yet  precise, 
copious  yet  methodical,  enriched  from  all  languages,  yet 
possessing  a  noble  simplicity  of  structure ;  according  to 
others,  broken  aod  inconsistent,  vague  and  fluctuating, 
neither  possessing  a  suSiciencv  of  terms,  nor  provided  with 
laws  and  analogies  by  which  they  can  be  invented. 

In  tracing  the  causes  which  malted  down  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  into  theOld-Rngliib,  we  have  not  once  alluded  t( 
tlie  influences  supposed  to  have  been  exercised  by  the 
French  language.  The  popular  notion*  on  this  subject  are, 
we  believe,  most  erroneous.  Had  Harold  been  the  con- 
[|ueror  at  Hastings,  the  Anglo-Saion  must  have  pehabed, 
just  as  the  Otd-Getinan  perished  in  Gerauu;,  and  the  Ol^ 
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Norse  in  Denmark.  The  victory  of  William  merely  hast- 
ened by  a  few  years  an  event  that  was  inevitable.  The 
use  of  Korman- Romance  as  the  court  language  of  England 
rendered  unfashionable  a  literature  already  too  weak  to 
stem  those  changes  to  which  the  language  of  a  busy  adventu- 
rous people  is  peculiarly  liable ;  and  thus  far  the  Norman  con- 
quest may  be  considered  as  having  assisted  in  the  destruction 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon.  But  the  vulgar  notion,  that  it  produced 
a  mixed  language,  a  jargon  composed  half  of  English  and 
half  of  French*  is  wholly  at  variance  with  the  MS.  literature  of 
that  period.  The  Ormulum,  in  whicb  all  the  peculiar  features 
of  the  Old-English  are  developed,  and  not  a  trace  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  can  be  found,  is  almost  as  free  from  Galli' 
eitms  as  any  of  our  MSS.  written  before  the  Norman- 
French  existed.  The  same  may  be  said  of  most  of  the  Old- 
English  MSS.  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  it  is  not  till 
we  approach  the  latter  half  of  the  fourteenth  century  that 
we  find  those  '  cart-loads*  of  French  words  poured  into  the 
language,  of  which  Skinner  complains  so  loudly.  We  must 
reluctantly  agree  with  this  writer,  in  charging  upon  Chaucer 
much  of  the  mischief  resulting  from  these  importations, 
not  that  he  first  introduced,  but  that  his  authority  chietiy 
sanctioned  them.  The  learned  but  pedantic  writers  of  the 
Elizabethan  sera,  and,  at  a  later  period,  Johnson,  followed  his 
example.  They  have  *  enriched'  our  language  with  the  spoils 
of  the  foreigner,  till  its  vitality  has  been  almost  extinguished 
— till  its  native  forms  and  analogies  have  grown  so  nearly 
obsolete,  as  to  be  almost  unavailable  to  the  production  of  a 
new  term,  or  to  the  morliflcation  of  those  which  have  been 
so  lavishly  poured  into  it. 

Having  noticed  the  changes  which  converted  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  into  the  Old-English,  we  will  now  call  the  reader's 
attention  to  a  subject  of  rather  difficult  inquiry — its  local 
dialects.  It  is  abundantly  clear  that  the  Romans  looked 
upon  all  the  Gothic  races  as  forming  but  one  people,  and  as 
speaking  the  same  language;  but  a  comparison  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  with  the  Maeso-Gothic,  as  well  as  the  ana- 
logy of  other  languages,  may  convince  us  that  even  thus 
early  there  were  dialects,  and  these  dialects  have  now 
been  acted  upon  by  various  influences  for  nearly  2000 
years,  till  they  have  at  last  arranged  themselves  into 
four  great  families—the  Northern,  the  English,  the  Low- 
Dutch,  and  the  High-Dutch.  Now  we  have  ample  proof 
that  the  Sexe  came  from  the  south-western  corner  of  the 
Cimbric  Chersonesus,  and  that  they  were  only  separated  by 
the  Elbe  from  the  Netherlands,  or  fiat  alluvial  country, 
where  the  Low-Dutch  was  spoken.  We  know  also  that  the 
Engle  came  from  the  eastern  coast,  and  that  they  were  se- 
parated from  the  Danish  islands  merely  by  a  narrow  arm 
of  the  sea.  We  might  then  expect  that  in  the  counties 
colonised  by  the  Engle  we  should  find  many  peculiarities  of 
the  Northern  languages,  and  in  the  counties  colonised  by 
the  Sexe  much  that  reminded  us  of  the  Netherlandish  or 
Low-Dutch.  We  believe  the  Northern  and  Southern  dia- 
lects of  our  island  have  been  at  all  times  distinguished  by 
such  peculiarities,  but  so  few  early  records  have  come  down 
to  us  written  in  the  pure  dialect  of  our  northern  counties, 
that  it  is  only  by  comparing  them  in  the  second  or  Old-En- 
glish stage  of  their  progress  that  we  can  form  any  just 
notion  ot  their  distinguishmg  features.  Perhaps  these  are 
best  seen  in  the  conjugation  of  the  verb.  The  following 
table  may  show  us  how  closely  the  inflexions  which  distin- 
guish our  northern  dialect  agree  with  those  of  a  Swedish 
conjugation: — 

South  Dialect      North  J^ialect.         Swedish. 

Pres.,    Ich    hop-e  I       hop-es  jag  hopp-as 

thu    hop-est         thu   hop-es  du    hopp-as 

he     hop-eth        he     hop-es  ban  hopp-as 

we     hopeth        we    hop-es  vi     hopp-as 

ye     hop-eth        ye     hop-es  I     hopp-ens 

they  hop-eth        they  hop-es  de    hopp-as 

Perf,     thu   hoped-est     thu  hoped-es       du    hoppad-es 

Imper.,  hop-eth  ye  hop-es  ye 

Infin^        to  hop-en  to  hop-e  att  hopp-as 

The  inflexions  in  «  are  generally  used  in  the  Northern 
languages  with  a  passive  meaning;  and  there  are  some 
traces  of  their  having  been  used  in  our  Northern  dialect  for 
the  same  purpose. 

Another  peculiarity  of  our  Northern  dialect  is  the  fre- 

'**^'^nt  use  of  the  substantival  ending  er  (in  which  it  again 

ables  the  languages  of  Northern  Europe),  as  wulfer,  a 

hunker,  a  haunch ;  ieamer,  a  team ;  heather,  heath  j 

r,  a  ttetcb,  &c. 
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In  this  dialect  we  have  also  a  less  (Sequent  use  of  toe  arti 
cles,  conjunctions,  and  personal  pronouns.  This  is  one  of  itt 
most  striking  features.     Every  person  who  has  been  in  the 
North  of  England  must  have  heard  such  phrases  as  *co0c 
out  o  house,*  *  gang  into  field,' '  put*n  in  poke.'  &e. 

All  these  pecuharities  of  our  Northern  dialect  nay  be 
traced  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  period ;  and  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  Southern  dialecu 
namely,  its  preference  of  the  vocal  to  the  whisper  leilerv 
as  z  for  *,  and  v  for  /,  is  equally  antient  It  alwa}* 
prevailed  in  the  Netherlandish  dialects,  and  may  be  trace  1 
in  the  orthography  of  our  Southern  manuscripts  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  thirteenth  century;  but,  as  the  Ang!u- 
Saxons  had  neither  at?  nor  a  z,  it  is  only  by  analogy  ite 
infer  the  existence  of  the  corresponding  sounds  in  thirir 
language.  The  argument  however  from  analogy  is  su 
strong,  that  we  may  safely  conclude  either  that  the  Angl^^- 
Saxon  /  s  were  pronounced  in  our  southern  counties  asr. :, 
or  that,  like  the  modern  *,  they  represented  both  a  whi^I»«.^ 
and  a  vocal  sound ;  in  other  words,  were  prononnoed  some- 
times as/,  s,  and  sometimes  as  v,  z. 

It  may  possibly  be  asked,  were  not  the  forms  here  attri- 
buted to  our  Northern  dialect  introduced  by  the  Dane»?  -\rc 
they  not,  in  fact,  the  peculiar  features  of  the  '  Dano-Sa:tat.  *' 
We  will  not  aflect  to  treat  these  questions  as  altogecher 
without  difliculty ;  but  there  are  some  considerations  which 
may  be  laid  concisely  before  the  reader,  and  wbicb,  if  the> 
appear  to  him  as  forcible  as  thev  appear  to  us,  may  lead 
him  to  answer  these  questions  in  the  negative. 

In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  if  no 
Dane  had  over  set  foot  on  the  island,  the  very  results  wbuh 
have  taken  place  might  have  been  expected.  It  is  also  ;iit 
argument  of  weight,  that  we  find  all  the  great  features  of 
our  Northern  dialect  in  places  where  there  never  mas  a 
Danish  settlement,  and  vainly  search  for  them,  or  at  be<t 
only  faintly  trace  them,  in  counties  where  we  have  historical 
evidence  that  the  Northmen  were  numerous.  But  the 
strongest  argument  may  be  drawn  from  the  pages  of  our 
Northern  manuscripts.  We  have  two  of  very  antient  date 
— the  Gloss  of  the  Durham  Bible,  written  by  a  priest  named 
Aldred,  and  the  Durham  Ritual,  lately  published  by  the 
Surtees  Society.  The  first  of  these  was  written,  accordin;; 
to  Wanley,  in  the  age  of  Alfred,  and  the  second  has  been  as- 
signed by  its  editor  to  the  early  part  of  the  ninth  century. 
If  we  can  rely  on  the  judgment  of  either  of  these  antiqua- 
ries, the  question  seems  to  be  answered ;  for  there  was  no 
Danish  settlement  in  the  north  of  England  till  a  later 
period ;  and  we  have  the  Northern  conjugation  and  other 
peculiarities  of  the  Northern  dialect  in  every  page  of  iho 
Gloss,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  Ritual.  The  name  too  of 
Aldred  is  thoroughly  English;  and  we  can  hardly  suppose 
that  the  monks  of  Durham  would  have  permitted  a  rudv 
and  unlettered  foreigner  to  interpolate  their  most  preciovi» 
manuscript — a  volume  which  we  know  they  regarded  war. 
even  superstitious  veneration.  The  language  used  In 
Aldred  was  probably  a  mixture  of  the  written  language  «f 
the  day  and  the  spoken  dialect  of  his  shire,  sueh  as  miL'ht 
be  used  by  a  provincial  writer  of  the  present  day,  and  surl. 
as  was  avowedly  used  by  Gawin  Douglas  in  the  fifteen::: 
century,  and  at  a  later  period  by  Burns. 

This' mixture  of  the  written  and  the  spoken  language  in 
our  manuscripts,  and  the  total  extinction  in  many  couniu> 
of  our  local  dialects,  render  it  extremely  difficult  lo  po.tn 
out  the  limits  within  which  our  two  great  dialect*  w-<*i . 
spoken.  Layamon,  whose  language  seems  clearly  to  bclctt^ 
to  the  Southern  dialect,  is  described  in  all  tl>e  histories  u! 
our  poetry  as  a  native  of  South  Gloucestershire ;  but  ti..- 
localities  mentioned  in  his  poem  belong  to  the  north  t  f 
Worcestershire ;  and  he  was,  beyond  doubt,  an  inhabitant  * :' 
Areley-Regis  near  Stourport  in  that  county.^  If  he  used  th.: 
dialect  of  the  neighbourhood  (and  this  must  be  assumed  tt:. 
the  contrary  be  shown),  the  Southern  dialect  must  hsxt- 
prevailed  over  the  whole  of  Worcestershire,  and  the  men  i  ( 
that  shire  must  have  been  Sexe  in  origin,  and  not,  o 
hitherto  supposed,  a  colony  of  Engle.  Perhaps  a  licc 
drawn  from  the  north  of  Essex  to  the  north  of  Worcester 
shire  would  pretty  accurately  define  the  portions  of  tbs 
island  respectively  colonised  by  the  Engle  and  the  Sexe. 

*  Hallam.  iu  tlie  corriffettda  to  liis  Ule  work  on  ttw  lilvntuM  or  tiMi  •l&t^rait 
C0nlury,  has  adopiiKi  tliis  Tiew,  and  by  iu  aid  eorredetl  a  muia'ciari.t 
iu  one  of  his  earlier  published  volanps.  tloitatet  huwcTrr 'h«<  AcrWy  '-^ 
'  near  Uewdley  in  Worcestersliirc.  but  is  iuetf  iu  the  eoaaly  of  f  taBbiC*  U« 
has  mislak«u  ArekB/Uefia  for  Over-AteUry. 
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Thefvfore  may  I  •iDff.  nnd  ctory  U*ll, 
R«liiW  fur*  iha  oruwd,  in  mitad-liiiU, 
Uow  me  ihe  lugh-born  >»ith  bi|;eu  blest 

I  wu  with  ihe  Uuiu/  &c. 

We  have  then  the  names  of  nations  and  of  countries 
visited  hy  him.  which  appear  to  be  strung  together  in  the 
order  best  suited  to  the  alliteration.  There  are  also  certain 
notices  of  the  great  people  by  whose  bounty  he  bad  bene- 
fited, and  the  reader  will  not  be  surprised  at  the  Gleeman 
seeing  only  a  liberal  patron  in  the  same  monarch  whom  the 
author  of  the  preface  denounces  as  '  a  wrathful  treachour.' 
The  whole  concludes  with  a  short  eulogy  on  the  dignity  and 
privileges  of  bis  oraA. 

The  great  value  of  this  poem  lies  chiefly  in  that  string  of 
names,  which  we  have  omitted  as  being  so  little  interesting 
to  the  general  reader.  We  do  not  stop  to  examine  the 
question,  whether  any  or  how  many  of  these  notices  have 
been  interpolated  during  the  five  centuries  which  elapsed 
between  the  composition  of  the  poem  and  the  writing  of  the 
MS.  Our  knowledge  of  early  Saxon  history  is  so  scanty, 
that  all  such  speculations  must  be  hazardous.  But  we  may 
observe,  that  the  Scriptures  had  been  translated  into  a 
Gothic  dialect  long  before  the  Gleeman  began  his  wander- 
ings, and  we  know  from  Roman  history  that  during  the 
fourth  century  nearly  one-half  of  the  Gothic  tribes  were 
Christians.  We  need  not  therefore  necessarily  feel  sus- 
picion, when  we  read  of  the  Assyrians  and  the  Persians,  the 
Jews  and  the  Idumosans;  ihev  may  have  been  as  well 
known  to  the  Gleeman  as  to  the  Saxon  monk  who  tran- 
scribed the  MS.  The  chief  interest  however  attaches  to 
the  mention  of  the  various  Gothic,  Slavish,  and  Finnish 
races.  In  tracing  their  history,  the  *  Gleeman's  Song'  is  the 
great  link  whicli  connects  the  knowledge  gained  from  Latin 
sources  with  the  information  gleaned  from  the  Middle-Age 
chronicle.  In  many  instances  it  furnishes  the  only  means  of 
penetrating  tlie  mystery  which  surrounds  these  races.  There 
are  tribes,  still  to  be  found  between  the  Wolga  and  the  Vis- 
tupla,  which  we  can  identify  with  others  named  by  the  Glee- 
man, and  thereby  prove  to  have  had  a  political  existence 
fourteen  hundred  years  ago,  of  whom  hardly  another  trust- 
worthy memorial  can  be  found,  till  within  the  last  two  or 
three  centuries.  The  helps  which  it  affords  us  in  unravel- 
ling the  web  of  Gothic  fiction  are  also  most  valuable,  and 
may,  if  rightly  taken  advantage  of,  save  us  from  much  of 
that  speculation  in  which  German  scholars  have  indulged 
so  largely.  To  write  a  full  and  satisfactory  exposition  of 
this  song  would  require  a  volume,  but  till  it  be  written  the 
history  of  modern  Europe  must  remain  incomplete. 

There  are  two  other  poems,  which  must  have  been  com- 
posed before  the  Engle  left  the  Ckmtihent.  the  *  Battle  of 
Fms-burgh,"*  and  the  *  Tale  of  Beowulf.'t  The  first  of  these 
is  a  mere  firagment,  and  appears  to  have  belonged  to  one  of 
those  historical  songs  which  Tacitus  {Germ.,  3)  represents  as 
the  only  literatura  of  the  anlient  Germans.  The  other  is 
chiefly  taken  up  with  the  relation  of  two  of  Beowulfs  adven- 
tures :  the  first  against  a  monster  ca\led  the '  Grendel  ;*  the 
second  a{;ainst  a  terrific  *  worm,'  or  *  earthdrake.'  The  poem 
has  come  down  to  us  in  a  modernised  form,  and  the  mixture 
of  Christian  and  heathen  notions  is  sometimes  singularly 
curious.  For  the  most  part,  the  nature  of  the  subject,  and 
the  marked  change  that  takes  place  in  the  rhythm,  enable 
us  to  lay  our  finger  on  the  very  line  where  the  interpolation 
begins.  The  following  is  one  of  the  attempts  to  reconcile 
the  old  superstitious  and  the  new  creed : 

'  The  prim  straDger  wm  Orendel  hight— * 
Mighty  pacer  of  tlie  Mnrch ;  who  held  tha  mooit. 
Feu  ami  rastoeM — ^laud  of  the  Filel-kia. 

The  hapless  man  Ionic  had  kepi  it, 
Bithen  nis  Maker  liiin  hail  doomt^. 
On  Cum's  kio  the  slaughttrr  avrii|;pd 
The  eternal  Lord.— fur  that  he  Abel  slew  $ 
Nor  joy*d  he  in  thai  feud,  but  him  unt-dniv« 
Hiii  Milker,  fur  the  siu.  far  from  mankind. 
Theoce  evil  births  all  prorec<led, 
Bltyus,  and  Elves  and  Oiknees ; 
80  tdo  the  G  ants,  thai  with  God  fuught 
A  long  throw— fur  it  ho  paid  them  meed  I* 

The  Goths  seem  to  have  peopled  every  solitude  with  a 

race  of  monsters  called  the  Fifel-kin.     The  sea,  the  moor, 

the  fen,  the  march,  or  desert  track  which  surrounded  the 

territory  of  every  Gothic   tribe,  were  their  dwelling-place. 

battle,  by  which  Otfa  settled  the  marches  botween  the 

e  and  the  Swede,  was  fought  at  Fiful-door  (see  'Qlee- 

kfl  text  w&^ptiblished  |<y  Hick^s  (Vom  a  MS.  now  Wnt. 
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man's  Song'),  and  Alfred,  when  he  bringi  his  hero  frara 
Troy,  launches  him  on  Fifel-stream,  that  is,  the  monster- 
deep.  Ettyna  were  long  remembered  in  our  popular  su|kt- 
stitions : 

*  Thty  say  the  King  of  ^brtnfal  eannot  tit  mi  his  neat*  bat  Ui«  giants  &ii4 
§t^f9t  will  eomo  mud  snaieb  it  fruot  liim.* 

Beaum.  and  Tl,  Kmight  0/  tkt  Bvwimg  PmU: 

Elves  Still  live  in  our  poetry;  and  genuine  Gothic  giani% 
(notwithstanding  the  worthy  monk  tried  hard  to  convert 
them  into  rebel  angels)  still  terrify  or  amuse  th«  aurseri . 
The  Orknees  are  probably  the  same  monatcra  ta  th«  Orka  of 
the  Italian  romancers* 

Some  of  the  oldest  pieoes  of  poetry,  written  after  the 
removal  of  the  Sngle  to  this  country,  and  now  cjitant,  af<* 
the  songs  of  GoBdmon.*  The  circumstances  which  first 
called  forth  the  talents  of  this  poet  are  related  by  Bede ;  and 
as  he  must  have  known  many  of  CsedmoD^s  oontcmporarit^, 
his  account  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  simple  narrative  of 
facts.  Csdmon,  it  appeara,  was  neatherd  to  the  monaster) 
of  Whitby,  then  under  the  government  of  its  first  abbe»s 
the  celebrated  Hild.  One  day  at  supper,  as  the  harp  wa» 
passing  from  hand  to  hand,  and  it  eame  to  his  turn  !•• 
amuse  the  company,  he  stole  from  the  room  in  one  of  tbo^* 
fits  of  diffidence  which  so  often  overtake  the  aensitive  poet. 
As  he  slept  in  the  neathouse,  tome  one^  he  thought,  encou- 
raged him  to  sing,  and  the  song  he  composed,  and  whirh 
was  next  day  repeated  to  an  admiring  audience,  established 
his  reputation  as  a  poet,  and  gained  him  the  patronage  of 
the  abbess.  He  became  a  monk;  was  looked  upon  as  one 
who  had  received  the  gift  of  song  from  above ;  and  on  bi^ 
death  his  body  was  enshrined,  and  valued  as  one  of  thetr 
most  precious  relics  by  the  monks  of  Whitby. 

Only  six  of  Cndmon's  poems  have  reached  ut.  The  sub- 
ject of  the  first  is  the  Creation;  that  of  the  sooood,  tht> 
Temptation  and  Fall,  to  which  is  added,  rather  ioartifici- 
ally,  a  narrative  of  the  events  recorded  in  Genoals,  to  the 
offering  of  Isaac ;  the  third  relates  the  Bxodus ;  the  fourib. 
the  story  of  Daniel ;  and  the  Torments  of  the  Diamoed,  aiul 
Christ's  Harrowing  of  Hell,  followed  by  his  Asoenaioo  ami 
Glory,  are  the  subjects  of  the  other  two.  Bede  tella  us  iha: 
he  also  wrote  on  our  Lord's  Incarnation  and  his  Paosion.  a» 
also  on  the  Advent  of  the  Holy  Ghost^  and  the  teaching  of 
the  Apostles.  What  remains  is  equal  in  length  to  about  cue 
half  of  the  '  Paradise  Lost.' 

Cndmon  appears  to  have  been  the  first  Bngliabman  vLm 
exchanged  the  images  of  the  old  mythology  for  the  chapter 
beauties  of  Christian  poetry.  Perhaps  there  never  lived  a:i 
individual  who  exerted  a  greater  intluenoe  on  our  nation il 
modes  of  thought  and  expression;  and  on  this  grounti 
alone,  if  on  no  other,  he  must  rank  with  the  greatest  oame<* 
of  our  literature.  For  six  centuries  ha  was  the  great  mode: 
whom  all  imitated  and  none  could  equal,  and  fragments 
of  bis  verses  may  be  found  in  the  Tcrsea  of  almost  every 
succeeding  poet.  To  noint  out  the  excellonciea  which  woi, 
the  admiration  of  Bene,  and  which  our  forefatbera  cuul  I 
only  trace  to  the  inspiration  of  Heaven,  would  require  a  en- 
tical  analysis  that  might  be  thought  tedious.  We  ma\ 
mention  however,  as  one  of  the  greatest,  the  com  ma  i. : 
which  he  exercises  over  his  rhythm.  WithaloAy  tbcaie.  v.^r 
march  of  Milton  himself  is  not  more  stately;  and  wau 
every  outpouring  of  joy  or  exultation  his  rhythm  llois^  on- 
ward, as  if  conscious  of  the  feelings  it  bore  along  with  1:. 
We  have  reason  for  believing  that  to  this  beauty  our  fun- 
fathers  were  deeply  sensitive,  and  that  Cndmon  owed  to  r. 
no  small  portion  of  his  popularity.  Among  the  earlv  ituii..- 
tors  of  this  great  poet  we  should  perhaps  rank  AldiHrl  «>. 
bishop  of  Shireburn.  His  poems  were  still  sung  by  xlx 
people  in  the  days  of  Malmesbury,  but  are  now  lost*  or  niop 
probjbly  lie  unowned  amid  the  heaps  of  devotional  pc«ii» 
which  fill  our  Anglo-Saxon  MSS. 

We  have  called  the  'Battle  of  Finsburgh*  an  hiatot.v-^ 
poem :  another  poem  of  the  same  class  was  written  on  Lhv 
death  of  Byrihnoth,t  who  bravely  fell  in  insisting  one  of  ti;c 
Danish  inroads,  a.d.  993.  (Hume,  HiU,,  i.  3.)  Works. 
now  lost,  were  written  in  the  eleventh  centur}',  by  Leofric, 
Hereward*s  chaplain,  on  the  warriors  of  our  early  hiatory ; 
and  the  songs  commemorative  of  Here  ward's  exploita,whtcL 
Ingulf  tclU  us  were  in  his  day  so  popular,  were  probabl) 
written  by  the  same  hand.  There  can  be  little  doubt  also  that 
many  of  the  Old-£nghsh  romances  as  *  Horn,'  *  Havelok,* 
'Bevis  of  Southampton,*  *  Guy  of  Warwick,'  &c,,  axo  iner« 

•  Text  pablishcd  hy  Jnoioi  s  text  and  tianslataoo  hw  Tbon«« 
t  Text  published  by  Thorpe,  in  hit  •  Analecta.* 
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tbe  year  681  a  boy»  who  was  an  inmate  ox  Selsey  Abbey,  was 
seized  with  the  plague,  which  was  then  desolating  the 
country.  As  the  poor  lad  was  lying  on  his  bed,  he  was 
accosted  by  two  angel-visitants,  who  bade  him  tell  the 
frightened  monks  that  the  plague  would  spread  no  farther, 
that  it  had  been  stayed  by  the  prayers  of  Oswald,  of  whose 
death  that  verv  day  was  the  anniversary.  '  Let  them,'  said 
Saint  Peter,  for  no  less  a  person  is  the  speaker, '  search  in 
their  books  (in  suis  codicibus)  in  which  are  recorded  the 
deaths  of  deceased  persons  (defunctorum  depositio),  and 
they  will  find  that  on  this  day  he  was  taken,*  &c.  The  abbot,  I 
we  are  told,  believed  the  boy's  words,  and  straightway  went 
and  searched  in  his  chronicle  (in  Annali  sue),  and  found  that 
on  that  very  day  King  Oswald  had  been  slain,'  &c.  Here 
reference  seems  to  be  made  to  some  public  register  of  the 
convent ;  and  this  register,  or  the  earlier  MS.  it  was  copied 
from,  seems  to  have  furnished  materials  for  the  Peter- 
.  borough  Chronicle. 

'  An.  642.  Now  was  Oswald,  king  of  the  Northhymbre, 
slain,'  &c., '  upon  the  Maser-field,  on  the  day  called  the  nones 
of  August,'  &C. 

The  mention  of  the  day  on  which  an  event  occurred,  is 
rare  in  our  chronicles;  it  is  therefore  probable  that  we  have 
here  the  very  passage  which  the  worthy  monk  was  sent  in 
search  of 

That  there  were  also  public  (or  perhaps  we  might  say 
national)  registers*  in  which  were  recorded  the  accessions, 
&o.  of  the  kings,  we  also  gather  from  the  same  venerable 
historian.  We  are  told  (Hisi,f  iii.  4),  such  was  the  horror 
excited  by  the  cruelties  of  the  Welshman  Ceadwalla,  and 
the  apostacy  of  the  Northumbrian  kings,  that  '  it  was 
resolved  upon  by  all  who  had  to  reckon  the  chronology  of 
the  kiuKS  (regum  tempera  computantibus)  that  the  memory 
of  the  faithless  kings  should  be  blotted  out,  and  the  year 
assigned  to  the  reign  of  tbe  king  next  following,*  &c. ;  and 
he  elsewhere  adds,  with  studied  phraseology,  '  unanimo 
omnium  consensu  firmatum  est,'  HiU,t  iii.  9.  In  the  Chro- 
nicles we  have  the  entry — 

'  An.  634. And  Oswald  also  took  to  the  kingdom  of 

the  Northhymbre,  and  he  reigned  ix.  winters.  They 
assigned  him  the  ninth,  on  account  of  the  heathenism 
which  they  practised  who  reigned  the  one  year  between 
him  and  Bad  wine.' 

'  Here  we  find,  within  a  centiury  after  Ida  landed  at  6am- 
borough,  a  register  kept  of  the  Northumbrian  kings,  and 

general  interest  excited  as  to  the  entries  marie  in  it.  From 
etails  mentioned  by  Bede,  and  which  could  only  have  been 
supplied  by  written  documents,  it  is  clear  that  these  historical 
notices  reached  to  the  times  of  paganism.  They  must  have 
been  originally  written  in  English,  and  with  Runes,  those 
antient  characters  which  were  only  partially  given  up  when 
Christianity  introduced  the  literature  of  Rome,  ana  which 
occasionally  make  their  appearance  in  our  MSS.  to  the  end 
of  the  eleventh  century.  A  too  literal  translation  of  these 
.venerable  documents,  no  doubt,  introduced  the  many 
Anglicisms  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  fiede,  and  even  of 
the  Welshmen  Nenuius  and  Asser.  On  this  ground  only 
can  we  account  for  the  intrusion  into  the  pages  of  scholars 
like  the  first  and  last  of  these  writers,  of  such  phrases  as 
'victoriam  sumpsere'  (sige  namon,  An.-Sax.),  Moco  funeris 
dominati  sunt'  (ahton  wslstowe  ge weald,  An.-Sax.),  &c. 

With  these  materials  at  hand,  we  may  readily  understand 
the  course  followed  in  the  compilation  of  our  early  chro- 
nicles. Who  were  the  parties  that  continued  and  interpo- 
lated these  chronicles,  is  a  question  very  difiinult  to  answer 
satisfactorily.  Archbishop  Elfric,  Saint  Wulfstan,  Hugh 
White  the  monk  of  Peterborough,  and  others  have  been 
named,  with  more  or  less  of  confidence,  by  different  critics. 
For  our  own  parts,  we  could  never  resist  a  feeling;,  almost 
amounting  to  conviction,  that  the  character  of  William  was 
tbe  work  of  the  venerable  Wulfstan.    It  begins  thus  :— 

'An.  1087. If  any  wish  to  know  what  manner  of 

man  he  was,  or  what  state  he  held,  or  of  how  many  lands 
he  was  lord,  then  will  we  of  him  write,  as  we  him  knew, 
we  that  have  waited  on  him  (the  him  onlocodon),  and  other- 
whiles  in  his  court  have  wonned,'  &c. 

There  were  few  English  churchmen  at    the  close  of 
William's  reign  who  could  put  forth  this  claim  to  the  con- 
fidence of  their  reader,  and  still  fewer  that  could  have  drawn 
'"'^""i\m's  character  with  the  freedom  and  at  the  same  time 
eChristian  feeling  that  distinguishes  the  whole  of  this 
mposition.  Wulfstan  was  at  that  time  ^e  only  English 
and  when,  after  describing  the  cruelty  and  •ternness 


of  the  king,  he  adds  the  prayer, '  may  the  Almighty  God  show 
to  his  soul  mercy,  and  grant  him  of  his  sins  forgiveness ! ' «  ho 
does  not  feel  that  the  moral  qualities  of  the  writer  were  as 
eminent  as  the  opportunities  enjoyed  or  the  talents  thmt 
improved  them  ? 

Among  Anglo-Saxon  prose  writers,  we  must  not  forget 
the  name  of  Alfred.  His  chief  works  are  translations  from 
the  Latin«  and  of  these  the  most  remarkable  are  his  ver- 
sions of  Bede,  Orosius,*  and  Booth ius.t  Certain  venes  of 
the  last-named  author  he  has  also  paraphrased  in  verse  X 
Among  what  may  be  termed  his  original  works,  are  his 
accounts  of  the  voyages  of  the  two  Northmen  Wullstan  ajid 
Ohthere,  which  were  inserted  in  Hakloyt's  collection,  and 
have  been  the  subject  of  so  much  comment  and  criticism. 

Archbishop  Wulfstan,  better  known  by  the  name  of 
Lupus,  was  a  voluminous  writer  of  homilies.  He  was 
translated  from  Worcester  to  York  in  1002,  and  must  l*e 
carefully  distinguished  from  the  Saint  Wullstan  already 
mentioned.  A  still  more  celebrated  divine  was  Elfric,  i\^ 
great  champion  who  led  the  English  church  in  its  resist- 
ance to  the  Romish  innovations  of  the  eleventh  ceniury. 
As  might  have  been  expected,  his  authority  was  appealed 
to,  and  with  powerful  effect,  by  the  friends  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. One  of  Archbishop  Parker's  works  is  entitled  *  A 
Testimony  of  Antiquity,  showing  the  antient  Faith  of  the 
Church  of  England,  &Cn  being  a  Sermon  translated  out  if 
Latin  into  English  by  iElfric,  abbot  of  St.  AlbanV  &e.  1 1 
required  all  tbe  exertions  of  the  new  theological  sebool 
founded  by  Lanfranc  and  Anselm  to  keep  under  the  prin- 
ciples so  deeply  sown  by  Elfric. 

We  will  dose  this  notice  of  Saxon  literature  by  dbserrlng 
that  the  influence  it  has  exercised  upon  the  modem  litera- 
ture of  the  country  has  been  much  underrated.  With- 
out  maintaining,  as  some  authors  have  done,  that  MiUon 
diligently  studied  CsBdmon,  yet  we  do  not  fear  to  assert  that 
some  favourite  images,  and  even  certain  terms  of  exprt*^ 
sion,  may  be  traced  through  our  literature,  century  after 
century,  from  the  pages  of  the  Saxon  scop  to  those  of 
Spenser  and  of  Shakspere.  The  mistaken  critidsra  whirh 
some  of  these  have  called  forth  might  afford  matter  for 
instructive  comment ;  and  serve  in  some  measure  to  teach 
us  the  value  of  a  literature  which  has  been  so  much  ne- 
glected. 

SAXONS  is  the  name  of  a  branch  of  the  German 
nation.  Their  name  is  derived  by  some  from  that  of  the 
Saces  on  the  Indus,  by  others  from  sachi,  an  ax,  and  br 
others  it  is  traced  to  the  word  iossen,  that  n^  'settled.* 
in  contradistinction  from  those  German  tribes  who  led  a 
sort  of  nomadic  life.  The  earliest  writers  who  mentjon 
the  Saxons  describe  them  as  neighbours  of  the  Dane«„ 
south  of  the  Cimbrian  Chersonesus.  (Geograph.  Ravennaa^ 
iv.  1 7.)  Ptolemaeus  also  speaks  of  islands  of  the  Saxons, 
which  were  probably  the  modern  islands  of  Eider^tedt. 
Nordstrand,  Wicking  Harde,  and  Boking  Harde.  Oro- 
sius  (vii.  32)  says  that  they  inhabited  a  marshy  oountry 
which  was  almost  inaccessible  to  strangers.  Towards  the 
south-west  they  seem  at  first  not  to  have  extended  bexund 
the  Elbe.  Tacitus,  though  he  speaks  of  the  Angliacd 
Varini,  who  must  have  been  close  neighbours  to  the  Saxoos« 
does  not  mention  them. 

The  similarity  of  their  language  to  that  of  the  Persians 
and  antient  Indians  affords  reason  for  believing  that  tho 
Saxons  were  of  Eastern  origin ;  but  how  and  when  they  canic 
to  occupy  the  north-western  extremity  of  Germany,  arc 
questions  which  history  cannot  answer.  Thus  much  only  i« 
certain,  that  at  first  they  occupied  a  great  part  of  the  oounij> 
between  the  Elbe  and  the  Cimbrian  Cbersonesua;  but 
when,  during  the  migration  of  the  barbarians,  the  neigh- 
bouring tribes  changed  their  countries  and  migrated  t«»- 
wards  the  south,  the  Saxons  likewise  began  to  extend  in 
the  same  direction,  and  at  last  we  find  them  oocupying  tho 
country  between  the  Elbe,  the  Rhine,  the  Lippe,  and  ih«* 
Grerman  Ocean.  This  extensive  tract  of  land  is  callwi  b\ 
Anglo-Saxon  writers  Old  Saxony,  to  distinguish  it.  from  New- 
Saxony,  or  England. 

In  the  third  century  the  Saxons  often  landed  on  the 
coasts  of  England  and  France,  and  ravaged  the  maritime 
districts;  but  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  (449^  a 
large  body  of  Saxons  and  Angles,  led  by  Hengist  and  Uor»a. 
sailed  over  to  England,  and  established  permanent  settle- 

*  Text  and  Tlrmiiil.  by  Barriagton  (ITTS)* 
t  T«xt  mod  TraiMl.  by  Caidal*  ( ltf9> 
^  T«At  ud  Tnul  by  Fos  (ISaS;). 
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May,  1815,  the  king  signed  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Prussia, 
by  which  be  gave  up  more  than  half  his  dominions  in  point 
of  extent,  and  nearly  the  half  of  the  population,  or  a  terri- 
tory of  78B0  square  miles,  with  845,218  inhabitants. 

inhabitants. — The  population,  according  to  the  census  of 
183/,  was  1.652,114.  or  whom  1,617,892  were  Germans, 
33,352  of  Slavonian  descent,  825  Jews,  and  72  Greeks. 
The  Slavonians  were  the  original  inhabitants,  and  their 
subjection  was  effected  in  the  tenth  centurv  by  king  Henry  I, 
They  are  now  known  under  the  name  or  Wends,  and  live 
apart  from  the  Germans:  they  do  not  intermarry  with 
them,  though  they  inhabit  the  same  towns  or  villages.  Thus 
they  have  preserved  thejr  language  and  several  peculiar 
customs.  They  are  only  found  in  that  part  of  Saxony 
which  is  east  of  the  Elbe,  especially  in  Bautzen  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  that  town. 

Surface  and  Soil. — The  river  Elbe,  traversing  the  king- 
dom  from  south-east  to  north-west,  divides  it  into  two  un- 
equal portions,  between  which  a  considerable  diflferenoe 
exists  in  wealth  and  productive  powers. 

The  eastern  and  smaller  portion,  which  comprehends  the 
south-western  part  of  the  country,  formerly  called  Lusatia, 
is  less  favoured  by  nature.  The  most  elevated  part  of  the 
country  lies  contiguous  to  the  boundary  of  Bohemia,  and  is 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Mountains  of  Lusatia.  It  does 
not  however  present  a  chain  of  mountains,  but  is  an  elevated 
ilat,  which  towards  the  south  descends  into  Bohemia  with 
a  rather  rapid  slope,  but  towards  the  north  forms  extensive 
plains,  which  are  nearly  level,  lowering  with  an  almost 
imperceptible  slope.  On  these  plains  rise  several  masses 
of  rocks  in  the  form  of  small  table-lands,  and  in  some  places 
there  are  numerous  small  conical  hills.  The  base  of  the 
rocks  is  granite  or  gneiss,  but  the  more  elevated  parts  con- 
sist of  basalt.  The  most  elevated  summits,  proceeding  from 
east  to  west,  are  Mount  0}bin  and  the  nochwald  near 
Zittau,  which  rise  respectively  to  1680  and  2520  feet;  Mount 
Lausche,  which  attains  2637  feet ;  the  Schlossberg  i^ear 
Stolpen,  which  is  1146  feet  high ;  the  Great  Winterberg  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river  Elbe,  which  is  1836  feet ;  the 
Iiilienstein,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe  opposite  Konig- 
stein,  which  is  1338  feet  high;  Mount  Catta  near  Pirna, 
which  attains  1 1 76  feet,  and  the  Porschberg  near  Pillnitz, 
which  has  an  elevation  of  1182  feet  above  the  sea-level. 
The  western  declivity  of  this  region  is  intersected  by  nu- 
merous depressions,  ravines,  and  valleys,  and,  on  account  of 
its  picturesque  beauties,  is  frequently  resorted  to  by  travel- 
lers. It  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Saxon  Switzerland, 
and  extends  along  the  Elbe  from  Pima  to  the  Winterberg, 
and  from  6  to  8  miles  from  the  river.  The  northern  boun- 
dary-line of  this  region  may  be  indicated  with  tolerable 
exactness  by  a  line  drawn  from  Dresden  eastward  to 
Bautzen.  It  is  in  general  a  poor  country,  partly  covered 
with  forests  of  rather  indifferent  growth,  and  partly  with 
heath,  but  there  are  tracts  which  make  good  sheep-walks. 
The  sheep  are  noted  for  the  quality  of  their  wool,  which  is 
well  known  under  the  name  of  Saxony  wool,  and  fetches 
the  highest  price  in  the  market.  Agriculture  is  very  limited ; 
potatoes  and  oats  succeed  best,  and  in  some  parts  flax. 
There  is  however  a  largo  tract  of  superior  fertility,  which 
occupies  the  most  eastern  part  of  the  kingdom,  on  both 
sides  of  the  upper  course  of  the  river  Neisse,  and  constitutes 
a  wide  depression  in  the  elevated  region.  The  surface  is 
hilly,  but  in  general  it  produces  all  kinds  of  |;rain,  and 
nearly  as  much  as  is  required  for  the  consumption  of  the 
large  and  populous  manufacturing  villages  which  surround 
the  town  of  Zittau  on  the  east,  north,  and  west.  The  plain 
of  Bautzen,  which  lies  along  the  northern  base  of  the 
elevated  region,  is  still  more  fertile,  and  supplies  corn  for 
the  consumption  of  the  manufacturing  districts.  The 
mineral  wealth  of  this  region  is  far  from  b«inK  considerable. 
Some  coal  and  iron  are  found,  especially  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Zittau ;  and  along  the  river  Elbe  there  are  some 
quarries  of  sandstone,  the  produce  of  which  is  exported. 

The  country,  which  extends  from  the  base  of  this  region 
northwards  to  the  boundary-line  of  Prussia  is  a  plain,  on 
which  there  are  a  few  isolated  hills,  among  which  the  Keu- 
lenberg,  near  the  town  of  Konigsbriick,  attains  the  height 
of  1362  feet  above  the  sea.  The  soil  of  this  plain  is  sandy 
or  gravelly,  and  mostly  unfit  for  cultivation :  about  half 
the  surface  is  covered  with  woods,  consisting  almost  entirely 
of  coniferous  trees,  from  which  tar  and  pitch  are  made, 
and  exported.  In  the  cultivable  tracts  potatoes,  oats, 
buekwheatf  snd  mUlet,  with  some  rye,  tre  grown.    The 


sheep-walks  are  extensive,  but  of  inferior  quality.    Cattle, 
goats,  and  pigs  are  numerous. 

The  western  or  larger  portion  of  Saxony,  which  is  filtialfl 
west  of  the  river  Elbe,  is  naturally  divided  into  three  x*  ■ 
gions,   the  mountainous,  the  hilU*,  and  the  plain.    Tl**- 
mountain-region  lies  within  the  Erzgebirge,  extends  on  ; 
the  northern  slope  of  that  range,  and  is  bounded  on  thr 
80i)th  by  Bohemia.    The  northern  boundary-hne  of  thU  re- 
gion runs  from  Pima  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  ve^twmnl 
to  Tbarant,  and  thence  to  the  south  of  west  through  Fnf' 
berg,  Oederen,  and  Zschopau  to  Zwickau,  whence  it  declmt  % 
more  to  the  south,  terminating  at  Scheitz  in  the  principa!.  > 
of  Reuss.    The  whole  of  this  region  is  occupied  with  moun- 
tain masses,  with  rather  steep  declivities,  which  ate  furrowt^'l 
in  a  direction  from  south  to  north  by  wide  and  open  TaUey«. 
and  in  other  directions  by  smaller  valleys.    Ine  high*-: 
mountains  occur  on  or  near  the  boundary  of  Bohemia.    Ti^t. 
most  elevated  summit  is  the  Fiehtelberg,  near  12*  5u'  F. 
long.,  which  attains  an  elevation  of  3966  feet  above  the  Ma- 
level.    Nearly  north  of  it,  near  Annaberg,  stand  tbe  Ptthl- 
berg,  2706  feet  high,  and  farther  east,  near  Georgenfeld,  thf 
Lugstein,  2934  feet;  and  near  Altenberg,  the  KablenUrr 
and  the   Geisingberg,   which  are  respectively  2922   ai.  . 
2730  feet  above  the  sea-level.    West  of  the  Fichtelbere  an- 
tbe  Cluersberg  near  Eibenstock,  which  attains  3345  ?t<  t ; 
and  near  Schoneck,  the  RammeUberg  and  tbe  Schneckcn 
stein,  respectively  3166  and  2886  feet  high.  A  large  p^«Tl  >:. 
of  this  region  cannot  be  cultivated  on  account  of  the  %'v«-^ 
slopes  of  the  mountains,  but  the  soil  in  some  part»  a^ 
pears  to  be  fertile,  as  extensive  tracts  are  covered  vmi. 
oeech- forests,  whilst  others  are    covered    with    excel '«/ 
pine-trees.    These  forests  supply  fuel  for  the  nunior>  t., 
mines  of  this  district.    [Erzoeuiroe.]    In  the  van«y«  <  f 
this  region,  whose  mean  elevation  is  stated  to  be  bet«(t-.. 
1600  and  1600  feet  above  the  sea,  cultivation  is  limittMi   . 
flax,  potatoes,  and  oats,  other  grains  not  succoeding  on  ac- 
count of  the  rigour  of  the  climate.    As  these  valle}  s  an 
rather  thickly   inhabited,  the  population  is  chiefly  &i.7* 
plied  with  grain  from  the  regions  lying  farther  nort^,  crii 
when  the  crops  in  theso  parts  fail,  the  inbabitmnts  of  t:." 
mountain-region  suffer  from  dearth. 

The  hilly  region,  which  extends  along  the  northern  U.- 
of  the  mountains,  reaches  northward  to  a  line  drawn  fr    * 
Meissen  on  the  Elbe  westward  to  Dobeln,  Koldiiz  on  ! 
Mulda,  and  Borna.  This  region  exhibits  an  agreeable  alit  * 
nation  of  hills,  vales,  and  plains  of  moderate  extent.     1  » 
fertility  in  general  is  not  great,  though  there  are  some  \  r  - 
duotive  tracts,  among  which  the  plains  near  Chemnif/  a: 
Zwickau  are  distinguished.    But  the  whole  region  is  c^  .. 
vated  with  great  care,  as  its  agricultural  produce  find<  * 
ready  sale  in  the  populous  towns  and  villages  of  the  oiiui:- 
tain-region.  Its  mean  elevation  above  the  sea-leTel  U  %ta'.i ' 
to  be  l^tween  750  and  800  feet,  and  though  the  winters  l:. 
severe  in  most  parts,  they  are  not  severe  enough  to  |  r>  - 
vent  the  cultivation  of  the  common  kinds  of  gram.     S  c 
parts,  especially  those  along  the  river  Elbe,  which  are  nn   . 
lower,  are  noted  for  their  orchards,  and   in  tbe  vim.   > 
of  the  town  of  Meissen  a  considerable  quantity  of  viiue    « 
made.    It  is  the  most  northern  place  in  Europe  «hir 
drinkable,  though  inferior,  wine  is  made  to  any  extent.  1    . 
region  ia  not  rich  in  minerals,  with  the  exception  of  c  i.* 
which  are  found  in  extensive  beds  not  far  from  Drc^-  •  - 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  Zwickau.    Sheep,  cattle,  and  hi*  ^  , 
are  abundant  in  these  parts. 

The  northern  portion  of  Saxony  west  of  the  Elbe  .  >  . 
plain,  and  constitutes  the  most  southern  part  of  tbe  i^i 
plain  which  extends   to  the    shores  of   tbe   Baltic, 
contains  however  more  hills  than  occur  farther   nor.. 
The  hills  are  isolated,  and  generally  low,  except  tbe  O    : 
berg,  west  of  Oschatz,  which  attains  an  elevation  of   l .   . 
feet  above  tbe  sea-level.    The  general  level  of  tbe  cou* 
near  the  hilly  region  is  about  600  feet,  and  where  ii  boiw 
on  Prussia  it  varies  between  290  and  360  feet.     It  \,  r 
most  fertile  portion  of  Saxony,  and  though  it  contri^n^  > 
veral  tracts  covered  with  heath,  some  extensive  district »  i 
distinguished  by  fertility.    The  most  fruitful  p^rt  i%  • 
plain  of  I.iommatsch,not  far  from  the  banks  of  tbe  Rlb^  i 
contiguous  to  it  is  that  of  Meissen,  which  is  not  much 
ferior.    The  plain  of  Lcisnig,  on  the  Froyberger  M  uldft  * 
country  surrounding  the  town  of  Leipzig,  and  the  vaU^  > 
the  Elster,  south  of  Leipzig,  near  the  town  of  ^e^^u.  \-. 
likewise  among  the  most  fertile  tracts  of  Northern  \\. ' 
many.    Agriculture  is  the  principal  oocupatioa  of  th«    -. 
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ind  booksellert  greatly  exceeds  that  in  any  other  country 
of  equal  extent  There' have  been  eminent  Saxon  writers  in 
almost  every  branch  of  learning ;  without  entering  into  par- 
ticulars, but  rather  referring  to  the  accounts  of  Dresden, 
Leipzig,  and  other  cities,  we  will  mention  in  general  tlie 
number  of  such  institutions  in  the  whole  kingdom : — Uni- 
versity of  Leipzig,  1 ;  high  schools  at  Grimma  and  Meis- 
sen,  2;  gymnasia,  11;  seminaries  for  schoolmasters,  4; 
Mining  Academy,  1 ;  institution  for  teaching  the  manage- 
ment of  forests,  1;  military  schools,  2;  deaf  and  dumb 
school,  1 ;  agricultural  school,  1  ;  Sunday-schools  and 
schools  of  industry,  21 ;  Roman  Catholic  schools,  besides 
those  in  Upper  Lusatia,  15;  Academy  of  Arts  at  Dresden, 
1 ;  besides  free  schools  fo];,the  poor  in  all  the  principal  towns, 
and  numerous  societies  for  the  promotion  of  various  branches 
of  art  and  science  in  the  chief  cities. 

Revenue, — ^Tbe  revenue  arising  from  the  public  estates* 
the  regalia,  and  taxes  is  about  5,100,000  dollars  per  annum, 
and  the  expenditure  not  quite  5,000,000.  This  has  been 
much  reduced  of  late  years,  and  the  public  debt,  which  in 
1821  amounted  to  214  millions  of  dollars,  is  now  only 
11,000,000.  The  military  establishment  is  13,000  men, 
the  greater  part  generally  absent  on  furlough,  except  at  the 
time  of  the  annual  exercises. 

The  constitution  is  a  monarchy  with  a  representation 
divided  into  two  Chambers,  without  the  consent  of  which  no 
law  can  be  issued,  altered,  or  authentically  interpreted. 
The  executive  power  is  in  the  king,  and  in  urgent  cases, 
where  the  intended  object  might  be  defeated  by  delay,  he 
may  issue  ordinances  without  waiting  for  the  assent  of  the 
Chambers,  for  which  however  the  ministers  are  responsible. 
The  kmg  cannot  become  the  sovereign  of  another  state 
without  the  consent  of  the  Chambers.  The  crown  is  here- 
ditary in  the  male  line  of  the  Albertine  house  of  Saxony. 
If  that  becomes  extinct,  the  succession  devolves  on  the 
house  of  Weimar,  then  on  that  of  Gotha,  after  which  it 

f masses  to  the  collateral  branches,  and  lastly  to  the  female 
ine.  Saxony  is  a  member  of  the  Grerman  Confederation,  and  as 
such  furnishes  a  contingent  of  12.000  men  and  a  contribu- 
tion of  2000  liorins.  It  nas  the  fourth  place  in  the  Grerman 
Diet,  between  Bavaria  and  Hanover,  and  has  four  votes  in 
the  full  council. 

Divisiom  qfthe  Kingdom, — ^The  whole  kingdom  is  divided 
into  five  provinces,  called  circles,  viz.  Meissen,  Leipzig,  the 
Erzgebirge,  Voigtland,  and  Lusatia,  which  are  subdivided 
into  bailliwicks,  in  all  42.  No  country  in  Europe,  except  the 
Netherlands,  is  more  densely  populated.  On  an  average 
there  are  263  inhabitants  to  an  English  square  mile.  In  the 
Erzgebirge  310  to  a  square  mile,  and  in  the  territory  of 
Schouburg  464  to  a  square  mile.  There  are  141  cities  and 
large  towns,  51  smaller  towns,  and  3260  villages.  The  prin- 
cipal towns,  all  of  which  are  described  in  their  alphabetical 
order,  are, — Dresden  (without  military  and  strangers), 
69,253;  Leipzig,  47,514;  Chemnitz,  22,265;  Freiburg, 
11,446;  Plaubx,  9030;  Zittau.  8674;  Bautzen,  8460; 
Meissen,  7740;  Schnbeberg,  6910;  Annaberq,  6700; 
Zwickau,  6410;  Glauchau,  6300;  Pirna.  5560.  Other 
towns  with  more  than  5000  inhabitants  are,  Grossenhain, 
5760;  Mitweida,  5600;  Dobelm,  5559;  Frankenberg,  5550; 
Zschoppau,  5384  :  and  Oschatz,  5360. 

SAXONY,  PROVINCE  OF,  in  the  kingdom  of  Prussia, 
is  situated  between  50''  30'  and  53'  N.  lat.,  and  between 
9°  50'  and  13°  50'  E.  long. ;  it  is  bounded  on  the  north  and 
north-east  by  the  province  of  Brandenburg,  on  the  south- 
west by  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  on  the  south  by  Gotha, 
Reuss,  Weimar,  and  Hesse  Cassel,  and  on  the  west  by 
Hanover  and  Brunswick.  It  is  divided  into  the  govern- 
ments of  Magdeburg,  Merseburg,  and  Erfurt,  and  is  com- 
posed of  almost  the  whole  of  the  portion  of  Saxony  ceded  to 
Prussia  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  to  which  the  princi- 
palities lying  to  the  north  of  the  duchy  of  Anhalt  and  to 
the  west  of  the  Elbe  and  the  Havel  have  been  added ;  the 
whole  forms  an  area  of  9700  square  miles,  with  1,564,187 
inhabitants.  The  three  duchies  of  Anhalt,  a  great  part  of 
Schwarzburg,  the  bailliwick  of  Alstedt  belonging  to  Weimar, 
and  that  of  Kalvorde  belonging  to  Brunswick,  lie  entirely 
within  the  territory  of  this  province. 

The  principal  river  is  the  Elbe,  which  traverses  the  pro- 
vince from  south  to  north,  and  is  joined  in  the  north  at 
Werben  by  the  Havel,  and  in  the  south  by  the  Saale.  The 
greater  portion  of  the  province,  viz.  the  whole  district  of 
Magdeburg  to  its  extreme  south-western  border,  and  the 
larger  (or  eastern)  part  of  the  district  of  Merseburg  on  the 


other  side  of  the  Saale,  belong  to  the  plains  of  Nortbeni 
Germany,  and  contain  gentle  eminences,  but  no  moub- 
tains.  The  western  or  smaller  part  of  the  district  of 
Merseburg  and  that  of  Erfurt  are  more  mountainous  thjn 
level,  for  on  the  one  side  branches  of  the  Harz  mouniaii.s 
and  on  the  other  side  those  of  the Thii ringer  Wald  run  into 
it;  yet  this  part  likewise  contains  extensive  and  fruit tul 
plains,  and  the  mountains  and  bills  which  traveft«  ii  arr 
nowhere  of  considerable  elevation,  ezoept  in  the  detarhcl 
circle  of  Henneberg ;  on  the  south-west  border  of  ibe  yto 
vince  is  the  highest  mountain  of  Northern  Germany,  tht 
Brocken,  which  is  3500  feet  above  the  *.ovel  of  the  sea.' 

The  soil,  which  is  generally  fertile,  supplies  the  numcroui 
population  with  the  most  important  articles  of  food.  The  \to- 
vince  is  unquestionably  the  most  equally  and  the  best  cut- 
tivated  in  Prussia ;  the  districts  of  Magdeburg  and  Tbui  in^*'r. 
produce  a  considerable  surplus  for  exportation ;  potaioes  »;  * 
very  generally  cultivated;  pulse,  oleaginous  plants,  ciiii- 
nary  vegetables  of  all  kinds,  are  amply  sufficient  fur  \\\\. 
consumption  of  the  inhabitants;  a  considerable  quantttv .  r 
wine  is  made,  and  with  beer  and  brandy,  the  usual  t-:- 
verage  manufactured  in  the  province,  is  mostly  u»««l  t<  - 
home  consumption.  In  many  parts  of  the  govemmrni  of 
Magdeburg  wood  is  scarce,  and  there  is  barely  sutlic  :<•  •' 
anywhere  except  in  the  government  of  Erfurt^  The  bn^-. 
of  horned  cattle  is  numerous,  and  Berlin  is  in  partsuppi.  'I 
from  this  province.  The  fine  wool  of  the  improved  htc*^i 
of  sheep  supplies  not  only  the  extensive  woollen  maitti. 
factures  of  the  province,  but  furnishes  a  large  overplus  t  ,r 
exportation.  The  mineral  products  are  antimony,  colv,!'. 
and  iron;  there  is  also  some  silver,  but  the  roost  nu 
portant  metal  is  copper,  of  which  about  16.000  r\\\ 
are  annually  obtained;  there  are  also  lime,  gj-psum.  a.:* 
baster,  freestone,  alum,  and  vitriol.  The  porcelain  clay  jL* 
tained  near  Halle  is  of  very  superior  Quality,  and  t:i*.> 
salt  from  the  saline  springs  furnishes  a  large  supply ;  m 
1835  the  quantity  was  1,272,446  cwt.  The  manufacture-^ 
are  woollens,  leather,  calico,  and  linen.  There  are  sever .: 
sugar-refineries  in  the  province,  and  numerous  brandy -«]>• 
tilleries.  The  manufactories  of  tobacco,  porcelain/  at.<i 
earthenware  at  Magdeburg  and  Allhaldensleben  are  ou  . 
very  large  scale.  The  exports  are  wool,  corn,  woollen  a.  . 
cotton  manufactures,  brandy,  copper,  iron  and  steel  wan-? 
and  salt. 

The  most  important  commercial  town  is  Magdeburi^,  •*.. 
account  of  the  facility  of  communication  with  Hamb^rj. 
All  the  principal  towns  arc  described  under  their  rc»pei'.:'. 
heads — Aschbrslsbbn ;  Burg;  Eilknburo  ;  £ISL^|4.^ 
Erfurt;  Halberstadt ;  Halle  ;  Magdeburg;  hlh,^^ 

BURG  ;  MuHLHAUSEN  ;  NaUMBURO  ;  NOROHAUSK?r  :  Qi  .  • 

LiNBURo;    Salzwedbl;   Torgau;  Wbissbnfbls;  \^  .: 
tenberg;  Zbitz. 

SAY,  JEAN  BAPTISTE,  a  writer  on  political  econou' 
was  born  at  Lvon  in  1 767,  and  died  at  Paris,  Nov.  I6tb.  I  *% :: 
He  came  to  the  capital  at  an  early  period  of  the  Revolut . 
and  was  one  of  the  projectors  and  conductors  of  a  jou;  i 
entitled  *  La  Decade  Philosophique.'  one  of  the  small  o\:' . 
ber  of  literary  and  scientific  works  that   maintaicied   «. . 
existence    during  the  Revolutionary  storm.      After    i 
18th  Brumaire,  Say  was  called    to    the    tribunate,    \  . 
only  semblance  of  a  deliberative  assembly  which  remaii-..-: 
after  the  Revolution.    It  soon  became  the  mere  iastrumt    : 
of  the  First  (Consul's  will,  and  Say  ceased  to  be  amembci  • 
it  at  the  time  when  Napoleon  was  named  emperor.     11- 
resigned  an  appointment,  subsequently  conferred  upon  h  . 
of  receiver  of  taxes  for  the  department  of  Allier.     U  e  9  f;  .- 
wards  established  a  manufactory  of  some  kind.     Ou  t 
whole  he  appears  to  have  passed  a  quiet  and  retired  1. 
engaged  in  his  various  works  on  political  economy,  anl 
lecturing  on  this  and  kindred  subjects  at  the  Conserva.  .  ■ 
des  Arts  et  M6iiers  at  Paris. 

The  great  merit  of  Say  consists  in  having  rendered  • 
science  of  political  economy  popular  in  France.     He  ' 
lowed  closely  in  the  steps  of  Adam  Smith;    but  hc^i..  -« 
having  placed  the  doctrines  of  his  predecessor  in  a  clears' 
luminous  point  of  view  by  judicious  arrangement,  his  v^o.  s> 
contain '  several  accurate,  original,  and  profound  disru%»i.  ;  • 
(Ricardo),  among  which  maybe  mentioned  his  export  t 
of  the  nature  and  causes  of  gluts.    [Political  Eco^•  k^i 
vol.  xviii.,  p.  3-11.] 

The  works  of  Say  are :  —1 ,  *Trait6  d^Economie  Politiq  v  * . 
published  in  1802:  5th  ed.,  1826.    2, '  Catechism  e  aKi 
nomie  Politique,*  1615;   5th  ed.,  1826.     3«  '  Lettrcs  a  ^1 
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on  which  it  runs ;  and  on  the  upper  railway  is  a  smaller 
carriage,  which  supports  tackle  suitable  for  raising  the 
stones.  By  this  arrangement  a  stone  may  be  lifted  up,  and 
moved,  hy  the  comhined  action  of  the  two  railways,  to  any 
point  required  on  the  wall. 

It  does  not  fall  within  the  scope'  of  the  present  work  to 
enter  minutely  into  the  varieties  of  scaffolding  used  under 
different  circumstances.  The  centering  of  arches,  an  ac- 
count of  which  was  omitted  under  Centering,  is  however 
a  kind  of  scaffolding  that  claims  particular  notice. 

The  centering  (or  centreing)  of  an  arch  is  the  wooden 
support  or  mould  on  which  it  is  formed.  It  is  required  to 
be  of  great  strength,  not  only  on  account  of  the  great  weiffht 
which  it  has  to  sustain  before  the  arch  is  closed  in,  but  also 
because  of  the  uneoual  n^nner  in  which  the  load  presses  at 
different  stages  of  tne  work.  A  centre  usually  consists  of  a 
number  of  distinct  frames,  resembling  the  trusses  of  a  roof, 
placed  equidistant  from  each  other  in  vertical  planes,  and 
covered  with  a  series  of  planks  or  beams  of  timber  called 
bridging-joists,  laid  at  right  angles  with  the  frames  or 
trusses.  This  boarding  or  covering  of  bridgings  forms  a 
convexity  coinciding  with  the  internal  concavity  of  the  in- 
tended arch.  The  trusses  of  the  centering  may  be  from 
three  to  about  eight  feet  or  more  apart,  according  to  the 
weight  of  the  arch  and  the  strength  of  the  covering  on  which 
the  stones  immediately  rest.  For  small  arches  the  center- 
ing is  usually  covered  with  planks;  but  in  large  works 
bridging-joists,  one  laid  for  each  course  of  arch-stones,  are 
preferred,  these  being  kept  at  the  proper  distance  apart  by 
blocks  placed  between  them.  In  the  latter  case  however  the 
arch-stones  do  not  always  rest  immediately  upon  the  bridg- 
ing-joists ;  planks  of  soft  wood  being  sometimes  interposed 
between  them,  in  order  that,  by  cutting  away  the  planks,  the 
arch  maybe  made  to  take  its  own  bearing  without  lowering 
the  centre.  The  whole  structure  is  stiffened  by  cross- 
bars to  keep  the  trusses  equidistant  and  parallel  to  each 
other. 

When  the  arch  is  to  be  built  over  a  small  stream,  with  a 
good  bottom  from  which  intermediate  supports  may  be  ob- 
tained by  piling,  or  in  other  cases  in  which  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  maintain  a  free  passage  under  the  centering,  its 
construcliun  is  a  simple  matter.  Even  where  the  span  is 
large,  and  no  support  can  be  obtained,  except  at  the  piers, 
centering  may  be  constructed  on  the  principles  of  trussing 
which  are  treated  of  under  Roof,  provided  that  it  be  not 
necessary  to  leave  a  free  passage  for  vessels  under  the  arch. 
But  when  abridge  is  built  over  a  navigable  river,  horizontal 
tics  near  the  bottom  of  the  truss  are  inadmissible,  and 
much  skill  is  required  to  construct  a  strong  and  inflexible 
centering.  Nicholson,  in  his  '  Architectural  Dictionary,' 
describes  several  different  principles  of  construction  that 
have  been  adopted  for  the  trusses  or  ribs.  One  consists  of 
a  large  truss  formed  of  two  inclined  bars  (the  thrust  being 
borne  by  the  piers,  in  the  absence  of  a  tie-beam),  supporting 
the  centre  or  crown  of  the  arch,  while  the  intermediate 
points  between  the  crown  and  the  springing  are  sustained 
by  smaller  trusses  resting  on  the  sides  of  the  principal  one. 
In  this  case  the  rafters^  or  inclined  beams  of  the  main  truss, 
may  be  used  also  as  tie-beams  to  the  subordinate  trusses. 
In  another  arrangement  a  large  truncated  truss  is  used  to 
support  the  haunches,  while  the  crown  of  the  arch  is  sus- 
tained by  a  small  triangular  truss  resting  upon  the  top  of 
the  former.  In  either  case  the  bars  which  form  the  exter- 
nal ring  of  the  trusses,  the  outer  edges  of  which  are  of  a 
curved  form,  are  supported  at  several  intermediate  points  by 
means  of  struts  abutting  on  fixed  points  in  the  truss. 

The  construction  adopted  by  Perronet,  in  his  celebrated 
bridges  in  France,  consists  of  a  series  of  polygons  placed 
within  each  other ;  the  angles  of  one  polygon  bearing 
against  the  middle  of  the  bars  forming  that  immediately 
outside  it.    Fig.  1  represents  a  centre  formed  on  this  prin- 

Fig.  I. 


inner  polygon  from  bending  the  bars  against  which  Kht\ 
abut.    In  some  cases  the  polygons  are  not  placed  in  corr  u-  \ 
with  each  other,  but  each  forms  a  distinct  and  indcpcndt.. 
arch,  the  whole  being  made  to  act  in  combination  by  mea;  i 
of  trussing-posts,  which  are  made  of  two  pieces,  one  bjij 
being  bolted  on  each  side  of  the  polygons. 

Centres  of  the  kind  just  described  left  a  very  free  pa*^  jo 
under  the  arch,  especially  as  it  was  usual  to  contract  i .  *: 
timbers  at  the  foot  of  the  centering,  to  make  them  bear  •  :i 
a  narrow  base;  but  they  appear  to  have  been  very  deftcitht 
in  stiffness,  having  sunk  very  much  during  tde  progre*.-*  1 1 
the  building,  and  required  a  heavy  load  to  be  laid  ori  t/  • 
crown  to  prevent  it  from  being  forced  up  by  the  ^eu'hi  . : 
the  haunches.    The  kind  of  centering  used  by  Mr.  \\)\  •• 
in  building  Blackfriars  Bridge,  which  has  been  imitated 
several  other  important  works,  is  found  very  superior  to  i* 
in  strength  and  immutability  of  figure.    In  this  arraiit:  • 
ment  each  fixed  point  of  the  curve  that  supporU  the  br:o. 
ings  is  supported  by  two  timbers  abutting  on  opposite  hw:- 
of  the  arch;  each  pair  of  which  may  be  considered  vl-*  ..j 
independent  truss.    Fig,  2,  which  represents  this  arrau^o 
ment,  shows  that  the  two  timbers  supporting  each  point  - 
not  actually  meet  at  their  upper  ends;   a  short  piete  <•: 
wood,  termed  an  apron-piece,  being  placed  between  ibcw. 

Fig.  2. 
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ciple ;  the  trussing-posis  which  are  added  in  a  radiating 
position  at  the  joints  scr>'ing  to  prevent  the  angles  of  the 


In  this  cut  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  give  the  det- 
of  the  centering,  the  object  being  simply  to  exp1a:n  t 
principle  on  which  it  is  constructed.    The  timbers  «f  i 
centre  are  made  to  terminate,  on  each  side  of  the  an  h. 
a  piece  of  wood  called  the  upper  striking-plate,  the  \.: 
side  of  which  is  formed  into  a  series  of  inclined  planes, 
similar  piece,  with  the  inclined  planes  upwards,  is  sup|*<  .- 
by  struts,  abutting  on  steps  or  offsets  on  the  pier;  an.! 
tween   these  striking-plates  is   placed  a  piece  of  titu 
formed  into  a  series  of  wedges,  by  driving  which  f:.r. 
in,  the  centre  may  be  very  gradually  lowered.     B\   : 
plan  much  greater  stability  is  obtained  than  when  the  I    - 
of  the  centre  is  contracted  so  as  to  bear  on  one  point  o\\\\ 
each  pier;  and,  when  the  bed  of  the  river  is  not  rety  > 
still  greater  firmness  and  security  may  be  obtained  by  «!.  -•' 
ing  piles  some  distance  within  the  piers,  to  supp<[>i 
inner  ends  of  the  lower  striking-plates.    The  timbo 
halved  into  each  other  at  their  intersecting  joints,  the  t- 
her  of  which  is  perhaps  the  chief  disadvantage  of  this  p'  -  - 
and  double  king-posts,  as  in  the  construction  last  dc^r»  .•   . 
are  added  to  keep  the  joints  firm. 

Robison  {Meek.  Phil.)  obseiTes,  speaking  of  cent  it  • 
that  is  supported  wholly  on  the  piers,  that  'the  frau)  . . 
which  is  to  support  our  arch  before  the  key  is  set,  ir.   • 
itself  be  an  arch,  depending  on  the  mutual  abutment  if 
beams.'    This  natural  principle  is  acted  upon  in  the  cc*.^  - 
ing  represented  in  Fig.  1  ;  and  also  in  another  kind  \»  i  . 
is  occasionally  used,  consisting  of  a  number  of  quadnlau 
frames  abutting  on  each  other  like  the  voussoirs  of  an  a: 
the  joints  radiating  from  the  centre.    Each  frame  is  »    - 
fened  by  diagonal  braces ;  and  the  whole  structure  rcscL 
hies  the  Norman  roqf  (represented  in  the  article  Ro<'f.  \ 
147),  with  the  addition  of  pieces  parallel  with  the  rafters  . 
complete  each  frame. 

The  centering  of  the  new  London  Bridge  was  formetl 
a  different  plan  from  any  that  have  been  described*  :  . 
greater  part  of  the  arch  being  supported  by  one  long  tr^  .- 
the  upper  part  of  which,  being  formed  of  a  number  of  %Y 
pieces  abutting  against  each  other,  coincided  with  the  t.->.. 
of  the  arch,  and  which  was  stiffened  by  nine  vertical  tru^^- 
ing-posts,  and  diagonal  braces.    This  truss  was  elevatiMl  -.. 
such  a  height  as  to  allow  free  passage  under  the  tie>bea:.>. 
by  means  of  a  triiissed  framing  on  each  sidei  resting  on  ib* 
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of  hard  vood,  firmly  bolted  to  it;  which,  resting  on  the 
bond-course,  supports  the  whole  apparatus,  while  tbe  lower 
bond-courses,  by  embracing  the  pole,  hold  it  in  a  vertical 
position.  To  enable  the  pole  to  turn  round  with  facility, 
seventeen  balls,  three  inches  and  a  half  in  diameter,  are 
placed  between  tbe  collar  and  the  stone,  each  of  which  has 
a  circular  groove  to  receive  the  balls  and  guide  them  in  the 
right  direction.  At  the  top  of  the  pole  a  cross-piece,  about 
twelve  feet  long,  is  fixed,  and  secured  to  the  pole  by  iron 
braces.  Each  end  of  this  cross-piece  carries  a  grooved 
pulley,  that  at  a  {Fig,  4)  being  inserted  in  a  mortice  cut  in 


Hie  beam,  while  that  at  b  is  mounted  on  a  small  carriage, 
capable  of  rolling  nearer  to  or  farther  from  the  centre,  upon 
rails  fixed  on  the  top  of  the  beam ;  a  long  groove  or  mortice 
being  cut  through  tne  beam  to  receive  the  lower  part  of  the 
pulley.  A  circular  railway  is  laid  round  the  base  of  the 
obelisk,  on  which  is  placer  a  carriage,  containing  a  crab,  or 
machine  for  winding  up  tbe  rope.  The  rope,  by  which  tbe 
materials  and  workmen  are  raised,  passes  up  from  the  crab 
over  the  pulleys  a  and  6,  and  down  to  the  ground  on  tbe 
opposite  side,  where  the  stones  are  attached  to  it.  their  ten- 
dency to  swing  asainst  the  obelisk  being  checked  by  a  guy 
or  guide-rope  held  by  a  man  on  tbe  ground.  The  natural 
effect  of  the  weight  raised  is  to  make  the  pulley  b  approach 
the  centre  of  the  cross-beam,  but  this  tendency  is  so  regu- 
lated as  to  cause  the  stone  to  descend  upon  any  required 
spot,  by  attaching  a  small  rope  to  each  side  of  the  carriage 
in  which  b  is  mounted,  which,  passing  round  a  small  pulley 
at  r,  and  over  another  on  tbe  axis  of  a,  is  carried  down  to  a 
smail  windlass  mounted  on  the  same  carriage  with  the 
crab.  There  is  a  rope  of  this  kind  on  each  side  of  tbe 
beam,  but,  at  a  short  distance  below  it,  the  two  are  united. 
By  winding  up  this  rope,  the  pulley  b  is  caused  to  approach 
the  end  of  the  beam,  and  by  fixing  the  windlass  it  may  be 
made  stationary  at  any  required  point. 

For  a  more  particular  account  of  this  apparatus,  and  the 
means  by  which  it  is  elevated  from  one  stage  to  another,  the 
reader  is  rererred  to  the  volume  mentioned  above,  or  the 
*  Mechanic's  Maxaxine,'  vol.  xxix.,  pp.  225-230.  The  con- 
trivance for  finishing  the  top  of  tbe  obelisk  must  however 
be  mentioned  here.  When  the  first  sloping  course  of  tbe 
apex  was  laid,  a  light  hanging  scafTold,  represented  in  Fi^t. 
5  and  6,  was  laid  upon  it.  The  first  cut  represents  the 
scaflbld  in  profile,  while  the  second  is  a  ground-plan. 


Fig.  5. 


Ffg,  6. 


The  scaffxld  consists  of  four  pieces  of  wood,  twelve  feet 

«ix  inches  long,  formed  into  a  frame,  the  inside  of  which 

'  and  rests  upon  the  sloping  stones.      At  the  angles  d,d 

«  timbers  are  fixed  together  by  screw-bolts,  and  at  e, «  by 


slip-bolts  with  their  points  upwards,  keyed  to  prevent  them 
from  falling  through.  This  frame  being  held  steady  by 
(;uy- ropes  from  the  ground,  a  flooring  of  planks  (shown  by 
dotted  lines  in  Fig.  6)  was  laid  on  three  of  its  projecting 
sides,  and  a  pulley  fixed  on  tbe  fourth.  The  stones  reouired 
to  complete  the  apex  in  the  form  indicated  by  the  dotted 
lines  in  Fig.  5  being  then  hoistefl  up,  the  upright  pole  was 
sawn  off  to  the  level  of  the  upper  course  of  stone-work,  the 
portion  cut  off  being  lowered  by  the  pulley,  and  the  remain- 
der left  in  the  obelisk.  When  the  work  was  completed,  the 
planks  were  lowered  by  the  rope  and  pulley,  and  ropes  were 
attached  to  the  slip-bolts  at  e,  e,  and  others  to  the  keys  bv 
which  they  were  secured.  The  last  person  then  descendetf. 
and  the  ropes  attached  to  the  keys  and  bolts  )>eing  success 
sively  pulled,  the  frame  was  disjointed,  and  fell  to  the 
ground.  Tbe  ropes  for  withdrawing  the  keys  and  bolts 
were  passed  through  blocks  at  the  base  of  the  obelisk,  and 
thence  conducted  to  a  safe  distance ;  and  various  other  ar» 
raneements,  which  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  detail,  were 
made  for  the  safety  of  the  persons  employed. 

A  kind  of  portable  scaffold,  or  '  travelling  platform,'  which 
may  prove  useful  in  some  situations  where  support  can  be 
obtained  from  above,  was  rewarded  by  tbe  Society  of  Arts 
in  1839.  It  consists  of  two  boards,  twelve  inches  long  and 
four  wide,  hinged  together,  with  the  joint  upwards.  Grooves 
are  made  in  the  inner  edges  of  the  boards  of  such  a  sire 
that  a  rope  suspended  from  a  point  above  that  at  which  the 
platform  is  to  be  used,  will  pass  through  tbe  opening  furmrd 
by  them  when  the  boards  are  not  pressed  upon,  but  will  be 
grasped  tightly  when  the  joint  is  closed  by  a  weight  on  the 
boards.  These  boards  are  strapped  to  tbe  feet  oi  tbe 
climber,  who  has  a  belt  round  his  waist  connected  with  a 
ring  that  slides  up  and  down  the  rope.  He  draws  hirocelf 
up  by  bis  hands,  the  rope  slipping  between  the  boards  as  he 
ascends;  but  as  soon  as  his  weight  rests  upon  the  boards 
they  close  upon  the  rope  so  tightly  as  to  enable  him  to  re- 
main stationary  at  nny  point,  leaving  bis  hands  at  liberty. 

SCAGLIO'LA  (from  the  Italian  scaglia^  a  scale  or  shell) 
is  an  incrustation  of  artificial  composition  which  is  applied 
to  columns,  and  produces  the  most  perfect  imitation  of 
marble,  from  whicli  it  can  hardly  be  distinguished  either  by 
the  eye  or  the  touch,  as  it  takes  an  equally  high  polish  and 
feels  equally  hard  and  cold.  Scagliola  has  long  been  in  u»e 
in  Italy,  where,  according  toLansi,  it  was  invented  by  Gui>!o 
Fassi  of  Carpi  (1584-1649),  and  where  it  was  afterwarOs 
much  used  for  Florentine  or  inlay-work  of  the  kind  called 
a  commesso.  It  was  not  introduced  into  this  country  brfure 
tbe  latter  half  of  the  last  century,  and  tbe  earliest  appiira- 
tion  of  it  was  in  the  columns  of  the  Pantheon  in  Oxford- 
street,  London,  built  by  James  Wyatt.  Since  that  time,  it 
has  been  brought  into  more  general  use,  the  manufectuic  ot 
it  has  been  considerably  improved,  and  it  can  be  executed  at 
a  comparatively  moderate  cost.  In  fact  it  has  now  almo-i 
superseded  the  use  of  coloured  marbles  for  columns  and 
other  interior  decorations,  and  has  been  extensively  em- 
ployed in  Buckingham  Palace  and  many  of  the  club-buoM^ 
in  London.  It  is  far  less  costly  than  any  kind  of  wiegated 
marble,  though  loo  expensive  to  be  brought  into  ordinary 
use  on  every  occasion ,  and  it  answers  the  purpose  of  tlie 
real  material  not  only  as  regards  appearance  ana  effect,  but 
durability  also,  since  it  will  last  ouile  as  lonff  as  any  other  |  art 
of  the  interior  of  a  building.  There  is  besides  one  great  ad- 
vantage attending  it,  that  columns  inerusted  with  scairlru!a 
are  generally  of  wood  and  hollow,  or  else  filled  with  a  pbvirr 
core,  and  consequently  do  not  require  that  aopport  tn  ihm 
floor  beneath  them  which  would  be  necessary  if  solid  ma«bW 
shafts  were  employed  ;  and  if  required  to  support  a  branr  c 
above  tliem,  the  columns  may  be  made  of  brick  or  ordinal y 
stone,  and  afterwards  coated  with  scagliola.  Nor  is  tbe  u*e 
of  this  composition  confined  to  coluibns  aiul  pilasteca  only, 
for  it  maybe  and  indeed  is  applied  to  other  omametital  pur- 
poses, for  table-slabs,  pedestal-stands,  dados  of  rooms,  bur- 
dert  of  floors,  &c. 

Tbe  composition  or  cement  itself  it  prepared  from  th« 
purest  gypsum,  which  is  first  broken  into  small  piecea,  ar  d 
after  being  calcined  is  reduced  to  powder.  It  is  then  pttft«cd 
through  a  fine  sieve,  and  mixed  with  Flanders  glue,  hui* 
glass,  &c.  In  this  state  it  is  mixed  up  with  colotinnir  nmitrr 
of  the  hue  required;  and  as  it  is  generally  employ cd  Ptt  tt  e 
imitation  of  variegated  or  veined  marbles  (all  colon nd  <*-x« 
being  more  or  less  so),  as  many  different  eoloura  and  shad<« 
of  the  same  colour  must  be  mixed  upsepantely  as  lber«  aiw 
in  the  kind  of  marble  to  be  imitaten.     Tlius  prepaiwi,  the 
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SCALE  (Music).  A  great  deal  baa  been  vritten  on  Ibis 
subject,  by  mathematicians,  by  musicians,  and  by  those 
who  combined  both  characters ;  but,  from  various  circum- 
stances,  bardly  anything  which  is  accessible  to  the  young 
arithmetician  wishing  for  something  which  may  really  be 
a  help  to  him  in  his  musical  studies.  The  Greek  scale 
[Music  ;  Tbtrachoro],  the  only  fruitless  subject  of  inquiry 
out  of  all  that  is  Greek,  has  exhausted  the  learning,  sci- 
ence, and  ingenuity  of  the  best  writers,  with  no  result  but 
this,  that  over-refinements  of  theory  are  found  either  to 
have  hindered  practical  excellence,  or  to  have  arisen  out 
of  the  want  of  it ;  most  likely  the  latter.  The  learning 
however  which  it  was  necessary  to  apply  to  the  explanation 
of  the  Greek  writers,  has  made  it  usual  to  write  on  this 
subject  more  profoundly  than  on  others  of  the  same  diffi- 
culty :  it  is  an  object  in  the  present  article  to  explain  the 
musical  scale,  if  possible,  more  simply,  and  in  its  simplest 
parts:  leaving  to  the  article  Temperament  such  consi- 
derations as,  arising  out  of  the  present  article,  are  required 
by  those  who  would  understand  the  higher  practical  details 
of  the  subject. 

The  object  of  music  being  to  please  the  ear^  or  the  mind 
through  the  ear,  there  is  no  other  test  of  excellence  nor 
criterion  of  fitness,  in  any  one  detail,  except  the  opinion  of 
the  best  judges.  This  seems  to  assume  the  question,  for 
the  best  judges  can  only  be  described  as  those  who  best  know 
what  is  good  music.  This  circle  cannot  be  avoided,  either 
in  speaking  of  music  or  any  other  of  the  fine  arts ;  to  taste 
we  must  appeal,  but  not  to  the  taste  of  every  one.  All 
we  have  here  to  do  with  this  is  to  remark,  that  the  mathe- 
matical considerations  employed  in  an  article  like  the 
present  are  not  to  be  considered  as  placing  the  musical 
scale  upon  a  mathematical  basis,  but  simply  as  showing 
that  there  is  something  like  an  explanation  of  those  rules, 
which  derive  their  authority  not  from  the  mathematical 
system  which  embodies  them,  but  from  the  sanction  of  the 
majority  of  cultivated  ears.  Those  things  which  are  agree- 
able in  practice  are  found  to  be  in  certain  mathematical 
relations  to  one  another  which  make  the  theory  of  the 
musical  scale  simple  and  interesting:  but  had  it  been  other- 
wise, we  should  have  left  mathematical  simplicity,  and  pre- 
ferred a  more  pleasing  complexity. 

The  sounds  which  are  agreeable  to  the  ear  are  found  to 
be  those  which  are  the  consequence  of  vibrations  of  equal 
duration  following  one  another.  [Acoustics.]  The  note 
called  A,  for  instance,  sounded  at  the  same  time  on  a  harp, 
a  flute,  and  a  horn,  presents  three  different  characters, 
three  different  intensities,  but  only  one  species  of  vibration 
as  to  the  time  of  lasting.  If  the  first  instrument  communi- 
cate 430  vibrations  in  a  second  to  the  air,  so  does  the  second 
instrument,  and  also  the  third.  With  the  difierence  of 
intensity  or  loudness,  and  with  the  difierence  of  character, 
the  twang  of  the  harp,  or  the  tone  of  the  horn,  we  have 
nothing  to  do  in  considering  the  place  in  the  scale  of  tlie 
note  they  sound :  a  cultivated  ear  discovers  that  they  sound 
the  same  note,  and  a  mathematician  knows  that  they 
severally  communicate  to  the  air  the  same  number  of 
vibrations  per  second. 

Let  us  then  suppose  a  string  to  be  mounted,  and  stretched 
at  both  ends,  or.  better  still  perhaps,  suspended  vertically* 
by  one  end,  and  bearing  a  weight  at  the  other.  If  this  string 
be  then  set  in  vibration  by  the  finger  or  by  the  bow  of  a 
violin,  a  musical  (that  is,  a  pleasant)  sound  is  produced,  if 
the  string  be  not  too  long,  nor  stretched  by  too  small  a 
weight.     With  the  phenomena  of  vibration,  as  connected 
with  the  length,  material,   and   stretching  weight  of  the 
string,  we  have  here  nothing  to  do  [Cord]  except  to  re- 
mark,—-!. That  the  ear  observes  that,  material  and  tension 
remaining  the  same,  the  longer  the  string  the  lower  the 
tone,  and  vice  t^ersH.     2,  That  the  mathematician  knows 
that,  ceteris  paribus,  the  longer  the  string  the  fewer  the 
number  of  vibrations  in  a  given  time,  in  inverse  proportion 
to  the  length.     Thus,  if  a  certain  string,  stretched  by  a 
certain  wti^ht,  give  loo  vibrations  per  second,  a  string  of 
half  the  length,  stretched  by  the  same  weight,  will  give  200 
vibrations  per  second.     If  a  vibration  mean  a  double  motion 
of  the  string,  once  backwards  and  once  forwards,  the  effects 
begin  to  be  musical  soon  after  the  string  is  short  enough, 
or  stretched  enough,  to  give  30  vibrations  per  second. 

^  number  of  musical  tones  is,  theoretically,   infinite : 

M.diiM*  •  On  Mu«.iral  Int.>rval».'  p.  04.  The  auihor  ro|M>al.'d  the  pxp^'ri- 
Fischer  [Arousiirs,  p.  97]  mid  fuuud  a  monochord  ilius  con&iriicted 
an  lh«*  common  one  for  ihe  purpose.    IIis  tv*\i\\  was  that  A  (Uie 
wee  of  the  lirble  clef)  made  4:J4  \ibi  aliens  iu  one  hecoud. 


that  is,  between  any  two  tones  as  many  difierent  tones  as 
we  please  can  be  interposed,  no  one  of  which  is  so  high  as  the 
higher,  nor  so  low  as  the  lower.  Highness  and  lowneu  iif 
tone  are  terms  which  are  purely  relative,  and  refer  to  an 
effect  upon  the  ear  which  does  not  admit  of  defimtion  - 
common  terms  usually  distinguish  only  extreme  c^ftcs^; 
thus,  a  tone  disagreeably  high  is  a  squeak,  and  one  d.*- 
agreeably  low  is  a  growl.  There  is  no  absolute  reason 
why  we  should  call  the  former  high  and  the  latter  I  -v^. 
rather  than  the  contrary ;  and  in  fact  the  earlier  Gr««.>k% 
(naming  them  after  the  parts  of  the  throat  in  whi'^b  th«-v 
thought  they  were  produced)  called  the  squeaking  soui.l* 
low,  and  the  growling  ones  high.  But  while  we  endea\<  ur 
to  separate  names  from  things,  we  must  not  forget  th-'i 
there  is  much  which  all  men  acknowledge  of  real  an- 
nexion between  the  associations  which  accompany  sourr!* 
and  those  derived  from  other  sensible  phenomena.  Y  i 
instance,  it  would  be  impossible  to  persuade  any  one,  tl./t 
if  light  and  darkness  were  to  be  imitated  by  muucal  ton-  <-. 
the  light  ought  to  be  represented  by  low  notes,  and  th<. 
darkness  by  high  notes:  and  a  composer  who  should  a-- 
oompany  words  expressive  of  transition  from  darkness  to 
light  by  a  marked  descent  from  the  higher  part  of  t  t- 
scale  to  the  lower,  would  be  thought  to  mean  iron)  «•: 
burlesque.  No  satisfactory  explanation  has  ever  come  ' 
our  knowledge  as  to  what  associations  are  awakened  bj  r :  o 
lower  notes  of  the  scale  which  connect  them  with  darkm  »i ; 
but  that  this  connexion  does  exist  is  certain. 

Taking  such  a  string  or  monochord  (nngU  ginng)  l^ 
above  described,  it  is  immediately  found  that  any  alterat. -.1 
of  its  length  produces  some  alteration  of  the  tone.  It*  tLe 
change  be  very  slight,  a  dull  or  unpractised  ear  may  ni>t 
readily  perceive  it ;  but  let  the  alteration  be  carried  a  li:tle 
further,  and  there  can  be  no  difficulty.  Such  tones»  near 
to  one  another,  when  sounded  together,  have  a  diaagreeablt> 
and  jarring  effect,  accompanied  by  beats  [Acoustics,  p. 
97] ;  but  when  the  second  string  has  been  coDsidermbl) 
shortened  (aay  that  this  is  done  gradually),  thedisagreeatl" 
effect  ceases  almost  at  once,  and  at  the  moment  when  tbe 
shortened  string  is  to  the  longer  one  as  five  to  six.  Tvj 
sounds  are  then  heard  which  harmonize  together,  and  on 
their  joint  effect  the  ear  dwells  with  pleasure  until  it  be- 
comes monotonous  (this  very  common  word  is  itself  deri\e<l, 
as  to  its  common  signification  here  used,  from  Uie  weary- 
ing effect  of  the  same  tone,  or  set  of  tones»  long  oontinutn*  . 
In  the  mean  while,  and  during  the  shortening  of  the  »trnu\ 
the  joint  effect,  though  always  disagreeable,  is  not  equ.il.v 
so  throughout;  and  there  is  one  place  in  particular  whrn- 
the  effect,  though  not  agreeable  to  the  beginner,  is  bear.:^  t 
for  a  little  while,  and  highly  agreeable  to  the  practised  cjr. 
which  knows  that  full  compensation  is  at  hand  in  what  i» 
called  the  resolution  of  the  discord,  or  transition  to  a  ro  r - 
harmonious  combination  in  a  manner  which  seems  po.u- 
liarly  natural.  Tliis  intermediate  and  more  tolerable  pba^t 
of  sound  takes  place  when  the  shortened  string  is  to  tl.c 
other  as  eight  to  nine.  Moreover,  it  may  be  observed  tl.  j: 
this  last  combination,  hardly  bearable,  is  rendered  perfi<i'::> 
so  if  the  two  tones,  instead  of  being  sounded  togeilier.  :n 
made  to  follow  each  other  in'  succession,  no  matter  bt>  i 
rapidly.  In  both  these  cases  the  student  will  obsene  th  .t 
the  proportion  of  the  lengths  of  the  strings  is  that  of  svM' 
small  numbers,  five  to  six,  and  eight  to  nine.  And  it  .» 
matter  of  experiment,  that  the  more  simple  the  proportu  *.» 
of  the  lengths  of  two  strings  (stretched  by  the  same  weii^h  >, 
the  more  useful  the  combination  in  music — it  is  usual  t  < 
say  the  more  agreeable  sounded  by  itself;  but  to  xhU  'ic 
cannot  subscribe,  as  we  believe  that  to  most  ears  the  xn  t 
complicated  combination  of  a  third  (presently  to  be  «lt> 
scribed)  is  more  agreeable  than  the  less  complicated  i*  ^ 
oUJiJth, 

Instead  of  speaking  of  the  lengths  of  the  strings,  we  m* « 
pass  to  the  relative  numbers  of  vibrations  in  a  sec.n  :. 
which  are  inversely  as  the  lengths.  Thus,  two  strings  . : 
ten  and  seven  feet,  stretched  by  the  same  weight,  \ibr  .* 
so  that  the  ono  of  ten  feet  makes  eight  vibrations  w:..:.- 
that  of  eight  feet  makes  ten. 

We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  most  simple  coYnbinn- 
tions ;  and  first,  that  of  two  to  one.  Let  the  second  stri:.^- 
be  half  the  first,  or  make  two  vibrations  while  the  t*.  >: 
makes  one:  there  is  then  not  only  a  joint  effect  wi'-  ■. 
IS  agreeable,  but  a  peculiar  sameness  of  the  two  r-  .  -. 
in  so  much  that  two  instruments  made  to  play  to.Hli-* 
in  such  manner  that  the  notes  of  the  second  shall  alwa*)  s 
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tones  of  two  strings,  one  of  which  vibratos  81  times  while  tho 
other  vibrates  80,  yet  the  difference  is  so  slight  as  to  produce 
no  prejudicial  effect.  With  regard  to  the  comparatively  har- 
monious character  of  the  flat  seventh,  obser\'e  that  V  is 
very  nearly  equal  to  i ,  differing  only  by  the  interval  14  • 

We  have  also  the  diatonic  semitone,  t|  >  which  is  in- 
correctly named,  since,  if  beginning  with  1,  we  repeat  the 
interval  of  a  semitone  twice,  we  hdve  -j-y  X  vS.  or  *  Hi 
which  is  very  near  to  f ,  sharper  (that  is,  higher,  as  flatter 
means  lower)  than  a  major  tone  by  the  interval  H  and 
than  a  minor  tone  by  |4,  very  nearly. 

We  shall  presently  resume  the  diatonic  scale,  but  we  now 
proceed  to  mention  two  varieties  of  it.  It  seems  to  have 
been  offensive  to  the  ears  of  rude  nations  to  hear  any  semi- 
tones at  all.  If  we  deprive  the  diatonic  scale  of  J]  and  B, 
the  notes  which  rise  semitones  at  the  next  step,  we  have 
C,  D,  E,  G,  A,  C,  for  all  the  sounds  which  remain  in  the 
octave.^  This  unfinished  scale,  as  we  should  call  it,  is  the 
original  scale  of  the  Chinese,  Avans,  Hindus,  and  Eastern 
Islands,  the  northern  nations  of  Europe,  &c.  It  is  the  well- 
known  scale  of  the  old  Scotch  and  Irish  music  ;  it  is  said 
to  have  been  found  in  Wales  and  Cornwall,  in  various  parts 
of  Africa,  and  even  in  old  Italian  music.  Tlie  Chinese, 
wlio  never  change,  have  preserved  it  in  absolute  perfection, 
though  the  modern  form  of  most  antient  airs  in  other  coun- 
tries has  been  relaxed.  We  copy  the  notes  of  a  Chinese 
air  given  by  Laborde : 

DCCGAGGCCAGEDCCGAGAACECAGGCCAGECCEDAC 

It  will  be  obscn'ed  that  F  and  B  never  occur.  An  almost 
perfect  specimen  of  this  scale  occurs  in  the  Scotch  air 
'The  Campbells  are  comini^.'  The  effect  of  the  scale  may 
be  tried  by  playing  ad  libitum  on  the  black  keys  of  a  piano- 
forte. 

The  other  scale  which  we  have  here  to  mention  is 
that  known  by  the  name  of  the  minor  scale,  the  common 
diatonic  scale  being  for  distinction  called  major.  It  may 
easily  be  observed  that  the  intervals  of  the  minor  third  and 
minor  sixth  have  a  sad,  or  at  least  plaintive  effect,  as  com- 
pared with  the  major  third  and  major  sixth.  No  explana- 
tion can  be  given  of  this :  perhaps  the  effect  of  musical 
intervals  is  governed  in  some  degree  by  associations  derived 
from  the  human  voice  in  si)eaking.  All  persons,  except 
perhaps  schoolboys  reading  what  they  do  not  understand 
nor  care  about,  are  constantly,  whether  they  know  it  or  not, 
varying  the  tone  in  which  they  speak,  and  making  intervals 
which  are  very  nearly  musically  correct :  and  the  effect  of 
sorrow,  regret,  fatigue,  &c.  is  to  make  those  intervals 
minor.  Any  person  of  a  quick  musical  ear  who  will  watch 
the  method  of  saying  the  simple  words  ^  I  cannot,'  pro- 
nounced as  a  determination  of  the  will,  and  compare  it  with 
the  same  when  it  is  an  expression  of  regret  for  want  of 
l)Ower,  will  almost  always  find  such  an  inter\'al  as  C  F  or 
or  C^  G  in  the  first,  and  C  E|>  or  C  A  in  the  second ;  if  this 
be  so,  it  is  not  surprising  that  a  scale  in  which  minor  in- 
tervals occupy  conspicuous  places  which  in  the  other  scale 
are  oocupiea  by  major  intervals,  should  produce  those  asso- 
ciations which  have  been  alluded  to.  This  is  a  conjecture 
merely,  for  after  all  nature  will  take  the  liberty  in  art,  as 
in  science,  of  concealing  her  operations.  But  this  much  is 
certain,  first,  that  the  minor  scale  is  more  plaintive  than  the 
major,  and  secondly,  that  all  musical  composers  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  fact,  from  the  African  women  who  sung 
of  Mungo  Park,  •  Let  us  pity  the  white  man,  no  mother  has 
he  to  bring  him  milk,  no  wife  to  grind  his  corn,'  up  to  the 
composer  of  Der  Freischiitz,  with  all  the  power  of  cultiva- 
tion and  the  memory  of  centuries  of  art.  The  change  from 
the  minor  to  the  major  scale  is  perhaps  the  most  effective 
of  musical  resources,  certainly  the  most  powerful  of  those 
which  are  easily  understood  by  ears  of  the  ordinary  degree 
of  cultivation.  Take  as  an  instance  the  music  of  the  fol- 
lowing words  from  Oberon  : — 

Oh-Araby.-hltv.t-Araby,  tny  own,  my  native  Innd. 

Mcthitu^ht  I-croi)»cd  the  dnrk-blue  si*a,  and  touched  agmia  tliy  strand ; 

And  thore  I  s;iw  my-fulhcr's  liou»c,  &c. 

The  intervals  with  which  the  voitH3  passes  over  the  hyphens 
in  the  first  two  lines  are  minor,  but  in  the  third  line  a  modu- 
lation is  made  into  a  major  scale,  and  t^e  composer  has  skil- 
fully taken  care  to  produce  a  strong  result  of  the  new  scale 
in  the  first  two  syllables :  the  effect  of  the  change  is  strik- 
ingly appropriate. 

What  is  the  minor  scale  ?  This  question  has  been  dif- 
ferently answered  by  different  writers  on  the  theory  of  music. 


who  severally  contend  for  one  or  another  seale  as  th^  tn*f 
scale.  For  ourselves,  we  are  no  believer*  in  true  *:.i 
orthodox  scales,  or  rather  we  hold  every  scale  to  have  U.  i 
character  which  has  been  used  by  good  composers,  and  a  y- 
proved  by  good  hearers.  It  seems  to  have  been  tbou^i:: 
that  because  there  is  one  diatonic  major  scale,  by  uui\«-r- 
sal  consent,  therefore  there  must  be  one  lawful  diat<>t.r: 
minor  scale:  just  as  well  might  it  be  said,  that  because  th^ 
iambic  trimeter  is  the  one  metre  of  Greek  tragic  dialt>?ij« , 
there  must  also  be  some  one  other  metre,  and  that  one  cm>1>. 
in  the  choruses.  Fortunately  however  the  scholar  kno\;  -, 
what  the  musician  ought  to  know,  that  no  one  metre  is 
dictated  by  any  absolute  law  of  taste,  and  teaches  that  t!:^> 
best  tragedians  must  be  the  guide,  because  of  the  univer>; ; 
approval  which  has  been  conceded  to  their  writing*.  Talk- 
ing the  same  sort  of  guide,  we  find  in  the  v.riting>  •f 
musicians  (the  unknown  authors  of  national  airs,  writer*  i»f 
very  high  authority,  included)  one  major  scale  and  sever.  ^ 
minor  scales ;  a  thing  not  more  atrociously  wrong  in  iu»- ! 
than  the  one  metre  of  dialogue,  and  the  variety  of  choiu- 
metres,  of  the  Greeks.  And  if,  moreover,  we  take  tl.v 
mathematical  theory  of  the  scale,  we  shall  find  several  ^x\, 
equal  claims  on  the  score  of  simplicity  of  consonances. 
Return  to  the  fundamental  note  C  and  its  consonance^ 

namely — 

C     Eb   E     F     G     A     C» 

1  t  i  *  *  4  2 
Instead  of  throwing  out  E  b  as  too  near  to  E,  let  it  i  r 
the  latter  which  we  reject ;  if  we  finish  this  with  the  D  an  i 
B  of  the  diatonic  scale,  we  have  what  is  called  the  eomrt.r* 
ascending  minor  scale,  the  commonness  of  which  we  canr.  ; 
deny  upon  data,  though  it  strikes  us  that  others  are  as 
common,  if  not  more  so. 

(1)  C    D    Eb  F    G    A    B    C» 

1    *     i    4-    J    4    V*    2 

The  ear  will  not  very  quickly  acknowledge  this  as  i 
minor  scale  in  descent,  and  for  the  obvious  reason  that  .n 
going  from  C*  to  C  there  is  no  distinction  between  tl'  * 
scale  and  the  major  scale  till  we  come  to  Eb  ;  though  in  tl.. 
ascent  the  minor  interval  occurs  early.  To  remedy  thin.  A 
and  B  are  both  lowered  a  semitone,  or  the  A  is  made  A  b. 
a  fourth  to  £  b,  and  the  B  is  made  B  b,  a  fifth  to  £  b,  wbir  li 
gives 

(2)  C    D    Eb  F    G    Ab    Bb    C» 
1     *    f     ^-     i     I       t      2 

and  this  scale  reversed  is  called  the  common  mode  of  de- 
scending the  minor  scale ;  but  as  wo  also  find  it  used  i . 
ascending,  we  put  it  down  as  a  second  minor  scale,  b.'i'. 
for  ascent  and  descent,  observing  also  that  (1)  may  bc%  a.  I 
is,  used  in  descent  Again,  suppose  we  retain  the  B  o(  u.i 
original  scale,  and  lower  the  A,  we  have  then 

(3)  CDEbFGAbBC 
1     *     *       i     J      *       V      2 

a  wild  and  pleasing  scale,  both  in  ascent  and  descent,  at. 
employed  too,  in  spite  of  the  wide  interval  between  A  b  ar 
B.   Its  harmonies,  technically  speaking,  are  easier  and  m<-  .* 
natural  than  those  of  the  common  scale,  and  Schne    •  r 
(*  Elements  of  Harmony*)  makes  it  the  principal  min<>r  >ra  *, 
treating  all  others  as  incidental  deviations:  the  En::., 
translator  of  Schneider  contends  for  its  absolute  truth,  u.  . 
asks  (justly  enough)  which  scale  a  composer  would  x,xv* 
who  was  converting  the   air  of  '  Kobin  Adair  *   into   t   ■ 
minor  kev  (the  original  air  having  the  notes  G  ABCU  L- 
namely,  G  A  B  C  D  Eb.  or    G  Ab  B  C  D  Eb?    Ti    - 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  latter  would  be  preferable,  i  *: 
we   might   add,  that  if   the  composer  were   requirc«l   t 
make  two  variations  in  the  minor  key,  he  would  probaM} 
choose  scaled)  for  his  other  case.    The  following  m;;.  r 
scales  are  used,  and  are  agreeable : — 

(4)  CDbEFGAbBC 
1     U     i     t     i      *     V    2 

(5)  CDEbFGABbC 

1    *     f    *    J    i     f    2 

Of  all  these  minor  keys,  we  prefer  (3).  For  an  instance  i 
the  use  of  it,  take  the  first  part  of  the  air  '  Charlie  19  n:^ 
darling,'  the  notes  of  which  run  thus,  C  D  Eb  F  G  C  \.» 
AbC^Ab  GC^CDEb  FGC»D^E»bC»  D'  BC.  It  s 
also  the  scale  used  in  the  first  two  lines  of  the  air  fna 
Oberon,  already  noticed. 

We  now  come  to  the  extension  of  the  diatonic  scalo  ^  v 
the  interpolation  of  notes  betwen  all  such  notes  as  arv  ;  .t 
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appear  in  the  preceding  u  remnants  of  the  diatonic  scale 
would  really  be  close  to  the  real  notes.  Let  us  see,  for 
instance,  what  the  F  would  be  in  the  key  of  G  b : 

Bb.  a  fourth  above  F  =:  V  9  B^^ .  ft  fourth  above  Bb  =  ff . 

tb  =  If ,  A  b,  a  fourth  above  Eb  =  Vr  • 

D>b,  a  fourth  above  Eb  =r  |4«  ,  Db  =  JH- 

Gb,  a  fourth  above  Db  =:  VVV- 

F'  (so  called)  a  seventh  above  Gb  =:  ViV  X  V  ==  SH  • 

F  (so  called)  =  J-H ,  F  (really)  =  i . 

Now  from  IH  to  4-  the  interval  is  only  1^,  the  commat 
which  we  meet  with  so  often  elsewhere.  But  we  should 
find  different  values  for  the  same  fiat  in  the  different  keys 
above,  just  as  we  have  found  different  values  for  the  same 
sharp  m  the  preceding.  To  show  however  in  how  con- 
fusea  a  state  the  natural  chromatic  scale  has  been  left,  we 
copy  three  scales,  the  first  from  Wallis  (*  Phil.  Trans.,' 
No.  242,  X.D..1698),  the  second  from  La  Horde  ('  Essai  sur 
la  Musique  ancienne  et  moderne,*  vol.  iu  p.  9,  a.d.  1780), 
and  the  third  from  Montferrier  ('  Diet  des  Math^*  vol.  iii. 
^  243,  AJ>.  1840).  All  these  writers  omii  the  JlaU,  men- 
tioning only  the  sharps : — 
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It  has  been  laid  down  by  some  writers  that  the  definition 
of  a  sharp  and  flat  is  as  follows :  when  it  is  necessary  to 
take  a  note  between,  say  A  and  B,  that  note  is  called  A$ 
when  it  is  nearer  to  A,  and  B  b  when  it  is  nearer  to  B. 
Let  such  be  the  definition ;  then  the  note  which  is  exactly 
half  way  between  C  and  D,  bein^  expressed  by  ^  (9  :  8), 
is  1*0607,  while  H*  «i>  and  fr  ^^re  severally  ro588, 
1*0417,  and  r0667.  The  two  first  only  come  under  the 
denomination  of  C  #  •  according  to  this  definition,  while  the 
third  ought  to  be  called  D  b .  In  fact,  this  third  scale  is 
almost  a  scale  with  its  semitones*  collected  from  the  minor 
keys  which  are  found  to  please  the  ear,  with  a  slight  alter- 
ation and  one  addition.  In  (2)  B  b  is  made  as  a  fourth  to  F, 
instead  of  a  flfUi  to  £  b  (giving  V  v\  place  of  {-,  the  in- 
terval of  the  two  being  only  a  comma)  ;  let  ■{.  be  taken  in- 
atead  of  */.  Then  between  F  and  G  insert  G  b,  a  minor 
third  to  B  b  (giving  {f ).  Take  the  simplest  sharps  from 
the  diatonie  scales  hereinbefore  found,  and,  putting  all  the 
results  together,  we  shall  have  the  following,  which,  if  a  com- 
plete nnierapered  enharmonic  scale  is  to  be  given,  will, 
we  believe,  be  as  defensible  as  any.  The  sharps  are  all 
derived  from  the  diatonic  major  scale,  the  fiats  from  minor 
scales  made  by  the  usual  minor  intervals;  the  sharp  of 
each  note  is  lower  than  the  flat  of  the  following,  though 
the  former  and  the  latter  are  not  always  in  different  halves 
of  the  interval  :~* 

C  CS  Db  D  DS  Eb  E  F  F»  Gb  G  G3  Ab  A  Aj(  Bb  B  C 

1  U  n  *  «   ♦  1  4  4}  H  S  f J   *   4  Hll  V  2 

The  enharmonic  intervals  of  this  scale  are  as  follows : — 

C;(Db  s  P024,  DtEb  =  1024,  F$  Gb  =  1024, 
G<  Ab  s  1094,  A)  Bb  m  1024: 

so  that  this  enharmonic  interval  will  be  in  every  instance 
t|t»  or  1*024.  This  circumstance  was  not  looked  for  in 
the  formation  of  the  scale,  and  it  is  thus  seen  that  if  the 
sharps  be  derived  from  the  migor  diatonie  scales  of  the  dif- 
ferent notes  in  the  fundamental  diatonic  scale,  and  the 
flats  solely  from  the  minor  scales  which  have  been  judged 
admissible,  the  peeult  is  an  enharmonic  scale,  in  which  the 
enharmonic  interval  is  everywhere  the  same,  namely,  the 
interval  by  which  three  major  thirds  fall  short  of  an  octave. 
If  an  infttrument  could  give  all  the  above  sounds,  the 
same  music  played  in  difibrent  keys  would  have  slightly 
different  effects.  We  remember  to  have  seen  a  statement 
of  the  supposed  character  of  the  diflforent  keys,  which  would 
be  useless  here,  on  account  of  its  not  describing  the  scale 
which  was  supposed  to  be  the  basis.  We  migbt  suppose 
beforehand  that  of  two  keys,  the  one  in  which  some  pro> 
minent  consonances  are  a  little  flatter  than  in  the  other, 
would  partake,  in  a  slight  degree  more  than  the  other,  of 

•I »'•- iftive  character  which  distinguishes  the  minor  keys. 

first  place,  instnunents  in  general*  and  parti- 


cularly the  piano-forte,  on  which  the  greater  part  of  music 
first  comes  into  existence,  have  not  two  notes  interposed 
between  each  iioteof  the  diatonic  scale,  but  one  only,  which 
must  ser\'e  both  to  sharpen  the  lower,  and  flatten  the 
higher.  Next,  the  preceding  scale  would  be  found  not  very 
tolerable  in  some  keys,  particularly  if  laid  down  on  an 
organ.  Some  TEUPeSAiiENT,  that  is,  mutual  aocommoda* 
tiou  of  notes  to  each  other,  would  be  necessarv,  and  though 
we  defer  to  a  separate  article  the  account  of  the  systems 
which  prevail,  or  have  been  proposed,  it  will  be  desirable 
here  to  lay  the  mathematical  foundation  of  the  subject, 
which  is  easy  enough  to  one  who  can  use  logarithms.*  The 
following  table  will  be  necessary,  which  we  proceed  to 
explain : — 
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8a-74 

109 

218 

33-99 

SO 

51-86 

70 

73-55 

180 

88-88 

170 
171 

88-91 

930 

99-38 

8& 

58*71 

71 

73-80 

1X1 

83  08 

89-08 

981 

98- 4^ 

tt 

53-51 

78 

74-04 

122 

83-17 

178 

89- 18 

899 

80-S3 

S3 

54-8S 

73 

74-87 

193 

83-31 

173 
174 

89*88 

993 

93-fl 

04 

fti-oa 

74 

74*51 

184 

83*45 

89  32 

994 

»-<« 

» 

65-73 

76 

74*74 

125 

83-59 

175 

89-41 

ta 

95.76 

86 

66*40 

76 

126 

83-73 

176 

89-51 
8961 

886 

99-iH 

17 

67  06 
57-6^ 
6S-30 

77 

75*20 

187 

83*86 

J77 

887 

1  99  99 

S8 

78 

75*48 

188 

84-00 

178 

H9-71 

988 

1  94-011 

29 

79 

75*65 

129 

84-14 

*Z? 

89-81 

899 

»4  0; 

SO 

58 -fS 

80 

75*86 

130 

84-27 

180 

89-90 

880 

94-15 

81 

68-45 

81 

76*08 

131 

84-40 

181 

90*00 

931 

94-89 

89 

6000 

88 

76-89 

139 

84-53 

189 

90*09 

939 

94*»» 

33 

60-53 

S3 

76*50 

133 

84-67 
84-79 

183 

90- 19 

933 

94*37 

S4 

«l*OS 

84 

76*71 

134 

184 

90-28 

984 

94-44 

as 

61*55 

85 

76*91 

135 

84-98 

185 

90*37 

8» 

94*58 

36 

68-04 

86 

77- 18 
77*32 

136 

8505 

186 

90-47 

SdS 

94-5J 

37 

68-51 

87 

>37 

8518 

IS 

90-56 

837 

94-6; 

88 

68-98 

88 

77*51 

138 

85-30 

lii 

90-66 

838 

94  74 

84  81 

89 

63*48 

H9 

7#*7l 

139 

86*43 

189 

90*75 
90*84 

988 

40 

63-86 

90 

h*90 

140 

85-55 

190 

240 

94*fb 

41 

64*89 

91 

^8*09 

141 

85-68 

191 

90-99 

941 

94-95 

42 

61*71 

98 

78-88 

148 

85-80 

19S 

91-09 

842 

9609 

48 

65*18 

93 

78*47 

143 

85  98 

193 

91-11 

443 

85-l« 

44 

65*51 

94 

78-66 

141 

86  •4 

194 

91*90 

944 

9ii-i7 

45 

65*90 

95 

78*84 

145 

86-16 

18S 

91*99 

SIS 

»'94 

46 

66-88 

86 

79*08 

146 

8688 

196 

91*38 

946 

95  31 

47 

66  66 

97 

79-20 

147 

86-40 

197 

91-47 

817 

»:t* 

48 

6702 

96 

79-38 

148 

86-51 

198 

91-55 

848 

95-45 

49 

67 -38 

99 

79 -S.) 
79-73 

149 

86  63 

199 

91  64 

849 

95  &8 

60 

67  73 

100 

150 

86-74 

200 

91*73 

^ 

96-58 

Since  all  intervals  are  found  by  multiplication  and  dirisiiin* 
it  is  obvious  that  if  for  intervals  we  substitute  the  logarithms 
of  inter\'als,  we  form  logarithms  of  new  intervals  by  addition 
and  subtraction.  Hitherto,  we  express  a  note  whirh  makes 
a  vibrations  while  the  fundamental  note  makes  b  vibrmtiooa. 

a 
by  j;  let  us  now  express  it  by  log  a— log  6,  the  k^nthm 

of  the  preceding.  It  only  remains  to  see  what  system  of 
logarithms  it  will  be  most  convenient  to  take.  Having  made 
the  octave,  or  the  interval  from  1  to  2,  consist  of  twelre 
semitones  (not  equal  indeed,  but  nearly  so),  let  as  take  a 
new  scale,  to  which  all  others  shall  be  referred,  and  which 
divides  the  octave  into  12  e^tio/ semitones.  This  is  a  tern- 
pered  scale,  on  the  (theoretically)  simplest  system  of  tern* 
perament,  and  it  is  agreeable  enough  to  the  ear  in  practioe. 
Let  1  be  made  the  logarithm  of  the  interval  of  any  one  of 
these  mean  semitones,  then  12  is  the  logarithm  of  the 
inten>'al  of  an  octave,  or  we  must  choose  that  system  of 
logarithms  in  which  log  2  =  12.  The  preceding  u  such  a 
table ;  to  the  mathematician  it  would  be  described  as  a  syatca 
the  base  of  which  is  1^2.  But  to  the  musician  it  may  be 
described  as  follows :  it  shows  the  number  of  mean  semi 
tones  contained  in  every  HAftMomc  of  the  fimdaaentol 
note,  from  the  first  to  the  250th  inclusive.  Thus,  opposite 
to  21  we  see  written  52*  71,  whieh  means  that  the  2tsi  part 
of  a  string  sounds  a  note  which  is  52  mean  semitooca  and 
*71  or  -rVr  of  a  mean  semitone  above  the  fbndaoMotal 
note  of  the  string.  This  interval  *71  of  a  mean  semttooe 
is  one  which,  repeated  a  hundred  times,  gives  7 1  mean  ««mt< 
tones.    All  the  numbers  of  the  table  must  be  uAdarstoed 
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▼Uioni,  ranging  fi'om  the  Ihirticth  part  of  an  inch  to  tbe 
fiftieth.  If  tbe  subvtance  of  the  acale  be  ivory,  an  inch  will 
very  well  bear  diviaion  into  sixty  parts,  but  fifty  is  more  con- 
▼eoient  for  decimal  calculation.  A  common  ivory  scale,  of 
m  rectangular  form,  such  as  is  usually  found  in  cases  of 
drawing-instruments,  if  it  have  no  trigonometrical  lines  laid 
down,  usually  contains  the  following  scales  of  equal  parts : — 

1.  The  quarter  of  an  inch  divided  into  ten  equal  parts, 
each  of  which  is  again  subdivided  into  ten  equal  parts  by  a 
Diagonal  Scale.  There  are  commouly  two  diagonal 
icales,  one  at  each  end  of  the  scale  of  quarters,  the  one  on 
the  left  dividing  the  eighth  of  an  inch  into  100  parts,  and 
the  one  on  the  right  the  quarter.  It  will  easily  be  seen  that 
the  400th  of  an  inch  is  a  uselessly  small  quantity,  even  when 
the  lines  are  drawn  on  ivory. 

2.  A  set  of  scales  in  which  the  inch  is  severally  divided 
into  30,  35,  40,  45,  50,  and  60  equal  parts.  X^n  of  these 
parts  make,  in  each  case,  one  of  the  larger  subdivisions  of 
the  scale,  and  one  larger  division  is  also  divided  into  twelve 
equal  parts,  so  that,  when  the  larger  division  is  made  to 
represent  a  foot,  feet  and  inches  may  be  easily  laid  down. 

3.  A  set  of  scales  in  which  the  larger  divisions  are  }.  }.  }, 
t*  i  f*  i*  And  J  of  an  inch.  The  larger  division  is,  as  before, 
divided  both  into  ten  and  twelve  parts. 

When  trigonometrical  lines  are  laid  down,  they  are 
usually  one  or  two  scales  of  chords,  the  radius  of  each  of 
which  is  found  by  its  chord  of  sixty  degrees ;  a  scale  of 
ruinbs,  which  is  nothing  more  than  a  scale  of  chords,  the 
angular  unit  being,  not  a  degree,  but  a  point  of  the  compass; 
a  scale  of  sines,  with  one  of  secants  sometimes  added;  a 
scale  of  tangents,  and  of  semitangents,  the  latter  being  really 
the  same  scale  as  the  former,  but  marked  with  double  angles, 
seroitangent  being  a  technical  term,  not  for  the  half  of  an 
angle,  but  for  the  tangent  of  half  an  angle.  We  shall  have 
something  more  to  say  of  these  lines  under  Sector.  In 
Gunter's  scale,  as  it  is  called,  which  is  a  scale  of  two  feet  in 
length,  used  in  navigation,  there  are  also  scales  of  logarithms, 
of  numbers,  sines,  tangents,  &c.,  and  also  a  scale  of  meri- 
dional parts  [RuMU  Line]  ;  of  these  logarithmic  scales  we 
shall  have  to  speak  more  particularly  under  Sliding  Rule. 
SCALENE,  a  name  given  by  Euclid,  in  his  definitions 
(but  seldom  or  never  afterwards  used  by  him),  to  a  triangle 
no  two  sides  of  which  are  equal  to  one  another. 

SCA'LIGER.  JULIUS  C^SAR.  was  born,  according 
to  the  statement  of  his  son,  on  the  23rd  of  April,  1484,  in 
the  castle  of  Riva  near  the  Lago  di  Garda.    The  history  of 
the  descent  and  the  early  youth  of  Scaliger  is  involved  in 
inextricable  difficulties,  as  he  himself  at  one  period  of  his 
life  made  pretensions,  which,  though  supported  by  his  son, 
are  irreconcilable  with  other  well-attested  facts,  and  which 
were  contradicted  and   ridiculed   in   his  own   lifetime  by 
eminent  contemporaries.     His  real  name  was  Delia  Scala,. 
and  he  pretended  to  be  descended  from  the  princely  family 
of  the  Scalas  of  Verona.  There  is  a  patent  of  naturalization 
which,  in  1528,  he  requested  and  obtained  from  Francis  I., 
king  of  France,  in  which  he  is  called  '  Julius  Csesar  della 
Scala  de  Bordone,  doctor  of  physic,  a  native  of  Verona 
in  Italy.'    This  document,  which  would -surely  have  men- 
tioned his  noble  descent,  if  it  had  been  known,  shows  either 
that  his  pretensions  were  without   any  foundation,  or  at 
least  that  he  did  not  indulge  in  this  vanity  till  at  a  more 
advanced  period  of  life.     Tiraboschi  calls  him  the  son  of 
Benedetto  Bordone,  a  native  of  Padua,  who  lived  at  Venice, 
carried  on  the  trade  of  illuminator,  and  assumed  the  name 
of  Scaliger,  either  because  he  had  a  scale  for  his  sign  or 
because  he  lived  in  a  street  called  Scala.     According  to 
Scaltger*s  own  account,  he  had  in  his  twelfth  year  been 
made  a  page  to  the  emperor  Maximilian,  whom  he  served 
for  seventeen  years,  both  in  peace  and  war.    Afterwards  he 
retired  to  Ferrara,  where  he  received  a  pension  from  the 
duke  of  Ferrara.    His  parents  had  died  in  the  mean  time, 
and  he  now  determined  to  abandon  his  military  pursuits 
and  to  apply  himself  to  study.     He  therefore  went  to 
Bologna  with  the  intention  of  studying  theology  and  of 
entering  into  the  Franciscan  order.     But  he  soon  gave  up 
his  theological  studies,  returned  to  the  military  profession, 
and  servea  for  some  time  in  Piedmont  under  the  French 
viceroy       At  Turin  he  was  persuaded  by  a  physician  to 
begin  the  study  of  physic,  which  he  did  in  his  leisure  hours 
and  without  leaving  the  army.     About  this  time  he  also 
commenced  learning  Greek,  of  which  he  had  hitherto  been 
entirely  ignorant.     As  he  advanced,  his  delight  in  his  new 
"es  increased,  and  this,  as  well  as  frequent  attacks  of 


the  gout,  at  length  induced  him  to  give  up  his  miliUry  li£i 
and  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  bis  favourite  pursuits.     In 
1525  he  accompanied  Antonio  de  la  Rovera.  who  had  hcAta 
made  bishop  of  Agen,  to  his  new  diocese,  in  the  capacity  of 
physician.    The  degree  of  doctor  of  physic,  which  is  men- 
tioned in  the  document  above  referred  to,  must  have  Uecu 
obtained  before  this  time,  but  in  what  university  is  uncer- 
tain, though  it  is  generally  supposed  that  ho  obtaine<l  it  at 
Padua.    It  was  at  first  his  intention  not  to  stay  at  Agen, 
but  soon  after  his  arrival  there  he  fell  in  love  with  Andietta 
de  Rogues,  a  young:  lady  of  a  noble  and  wealthy  family, 
whom  he  married.  He  now  settled  at  Agen,  where  He  lived 
until  his  death,  on  the  2l8t  of  October,  1558.     He  con- 
tinued the  practice  of  physic,  and  at  the  same  time  pro- 
secuted his  scientific  and  literary  studies. 

Considering  that  Scaliger  commenced  his  studies  at  6o 
advanced  a  period  of  life,  and  considering  the  number  a« 
well  as  the  value  of  his  works,  none  of  which  were  published 
before,  he  had  attained  the  age  of  forty-seven*  it  mua>t  be 
owned  that  he  was  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  men  of 
the  age.  He  had  a  most  tenacious  memory  and  a  sound 
understanding.  His  son  praises  him  especially  for  hu 
great  lovo  of  truth,  but  he  was  of  a  very  irritable  tempen- 
ment  and  excessively  vain ;  and  he  treated  every  opponent 
or  antagonist  with  the  utmost  contempt.  Although  be  thuk 
provoked  many  bitter  enemies,  he  had  many  friends  afsoo^ 
his  contemporaries,  and  scholars  of  subsequent  ages  hive 
bestowed  on  him  the  most  extravagant  eulogiums,  such  m 
Lipsius,  Casaubon,  Vossius,  Huet,  and  others.  His  fantc 
as  a  scholar,  though  very  great  in  his  own  days,  lias  in  the 
more  just  appreciation  of  subsequent  times  been  far  eclip^i 
by  that  of  his  son  Joseph. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  his  principal  works:—'  Com- 
mentarii   in  Hippocratis  librum  De  Insomuiis,'  Grtpc.  et 
Lat.,  Lyon,  1538,  8vo.     'De  Causis  Lingusa  Latinn  Libu 
xviii.,'  Lyon,  1540,  4to.,  reprinted  at  Geneva  in  1580.     TLis 
is  the  first  great  work  which  was  written  on  the  Latin  lan- 
guage in  modern  times,  and  it  is  still  valuable,  tbouj^h  ;t 
contains  a  gieal   many   fanciful    subtletios.      *  Exentiia- 
tionum  Exotericarum  Liber  QuintuS'decimus  de  Subtiliiatc 
ad  Hieronymum  Cardanum,'  Paris,  1557,  4to.    Tbe  four- 
teen preceding  books,  which  had  np  relation  to  Cardan  us 
have  never  been  published.  *  Poetices  Libri  Septem,'  Lyun. 
1561,  fol.     This  work   perhaps  contributed  moat  to  tbe 
reputation  of  the  author,  though  it  shows  that  be  potses^d 
more  grammatical    knowledge   than   profound  critical  ur 
creative  powers.      '  In  Theophrasti  Libros  Sex  de  Caus;^ 
Plantarum  Commentarii,*  Geneva,  1566,  fol. ;   *  Commen- 
tarii  in  Aristoteli  adscriptos  Libros  Duos  de  Plantis.*  Geuevd, 
1566 ;  *  Aristotelis  Historiss  Animalium  Liber  Decimua,  cum 
vers,  et  commenL,'  Lyon,  1584,  8vo. ;  '  Animadversione^  in 
Theophrasti  Historias  Plantarum,*  Lyon,  1584,  8vo. ;    *  J. 
C.  Scaligeri  adv.  Desid.  Erasmum  Orationes  Dusa,  Eloquen- 
tisB  Romansa  Vindices,  cum  ejusdem  Epistolis  et  Opusculift, 
Toulouse,  1621,  4to.   The  first  of  these  orations,  which  were 
directed  against  the  work  of  Erasmus,  entitled  *  Ciceronianu». 
sive  de  ontimo  Dicendi  Genere,'  was  published  at  Pari>  in 
1531,  and  appears  to  have  been  his  earliest  work.     Scaliger 
also  published  a  number  of  Latin  poems,  which  however  stv 
of  very  little  value.    The  style  is  oAen  obscure  and  bum- 
bast  ic. 

SCALIGER,  JOSEPH  JUSTUS,  the  son  of  JuUu. 
Csesar  Scaliger,  was  burn  on  the  4th  of  August,  1540.  o; 
Agen.  He  received  his  earliest  instruction  from  his  father. 
At  the  age  of  eleven  he  was  sent  with  two  of  his  brothers  '.i> 
the  college  of  Bordeaux,  where  he  applied  himself  chietl^ 
to  the  study  of  the  Latin  language.  After  a  stay  of  tiir^' 
years  at  Bordeaux,  he  was  compelled  by  the  appearatice  >•;' 
the  plague  to  quit  the  place  and  return  to  Agen.  Hi& 
father  now  continued  his  education,  and  made  nina  wri-o 
every  day  a  Latin  essay  on  some  historical  subject,  by 
which  exercise  the  youth  became  most  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  Latin  language.  His  father  sometime> 
also  made  him  transcribe  some  of  his  own  poetical  compuai- 
tions,  which  seems  to  have  inspired  the  youth  with  such  a 
love  of  poetry,  that  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he  attempted  t'^ 
write  a  tragedy  on  the  story  of  King  OSdipus.  After  the 
death  of  his  father,  when  he  was  nineteen  years  of  agts,  he 
went  to  Paris,  where  he  devoted  himself  principally  to  ilis 
study  of  Greek.  At  first  he  attended  the  lectures  of  Adi  la- 
nus  Turnebus,  but  when  he  found  that  he  might  make 
more  rapid  progress  by  private  study/  he  conflned  hims^  It 
to  his  room  and  began  reading  the  Greek  writers  by  him* 
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on  three  of  the  sides  of  the  piazsa.  Scamozzi  was  almost 
overwhelmed  with  commissions  and  applications  for  designs. 
Among  his  other  works  are— the  Palazzo  Roberto  Strozzi, 
Florence;  the  Palazzo  Pretorio,  Vicenza;  ditto  Bergamo; 
the  Villa  Duodo,  and  seven  small  churches  or  chapels  at 
Monselice.  He  also  made  two  designs  for  the  Rialto  bridge, 
one  with  three  arches,  the  other  with  a  single  arch,  but 
neither  was  adopted.  Thus  continually  engaged,  he  had 
little  leisure  for  his  pen,  and  did  not  therefore  complete  his 
'  Architettura  Universale,*  which  was  to  have  been  in  ten 
books,  but  only  six  appeared,  and  those  were  published  only 
a  few  months  before  his  death,  on  August  7th,  1616;  two 
days  before  which  he  made  a  singular  will,  expressive  of  a 
most  extraordinary  solicitude  for  perpetuating  his  name,  for 
having  no  surviving  offspring,  he  there  adopted  Francesco 
Gregori,  who  died  shortly  after,  and  protracted  litigation  as 
to  his  successor  under  the  will  was  the  consequence.  What 
renders  such  solicitude  on  the  part  of  Scamozzi  an  incon  • 
sistency  is  that  he  speaks  of  himself  as  having  acquired  an 
imperishable  name. 

SCANDAL  {scandalum  magnatum^  slander  of  great 
men).  By  the  statute  2  R.  II..  c.  5,  confirmed  12  R.  II., 
c.  11,  as  to  '  devisers  of  false  news  and  tellers  of  horrible  and 
false  lies  of  prelates,  &c.'),  it  was  enacted  that  none  devise 
or  speak  false  news,  lies,  or  other  such  false  things  of  the 
prelates,  nobles,  and  great  men  of  the  realm.  By  the 
same  statute  the  tellers  of  such  lies  were  liable,  as  by 
the  statute  of  Westminster  the  first,  to  be  imprisoned  till 
they  discovered  the  authors  of  them.  No  statutory  punish- 
ment was  provided  against  the  authors,  perhaps  because 
they  were  liable  at  common  law  to  fine  and  imprisonment. 
Upon  this  statute  is  founded  the  action  of  scandalum 
inagnatum,  which  is  now  fallen  into  disuse,  and  superseded 
by  the  common  action  of  libel  and  by  the  criminal  informa- 
tion. It  lies  at  the  suit  of  any  nobleman,  though  of  a 
dignity  created  since  the  date  of  the  statute,  of  the  judges, 
and  of  other  great  officers  of  the  realm.  It  has  been  held 
that  the  action  may  be  brought  not  only  for  such  words 
as  are  actionable  in  ordinary  cases,  but  even  for  those 
which  are  not  certain  enough  to  maintain  an  action 
against  a  common  person,  as  where  one  said,  *My  lord 
has  no  more  conscience  than  a  dog.' 

The  object  of  the  statute  originally,  though  afterwards  it 
appears  to  have  been  applied  in  private  cases,  was  wholly 
of  a  political  character.  The  mischief  recited  is  that '  de> 
bates  and  discords  might  arise  betwixt  the  said  lords,  or  be- 
tween the  lords  and  the  commons,  which  God  forbid,  whereof 
great  peril  and  mischief  might  come  to  all  the  realm,  and 
quick  subversion  and  destruction  of  the  aforesaid  realm.' 
The  statute  of  Westminster,  3  Edw.,  c.  33,  referred  to,  is 
also  directed  to  cure  the  same  mischiefs,  the  discord  and 
scandal  that  might  arise  between  the  king  and  his  people, 
or  the  great  men  of  the  realm. 

The  term  scandalous  is  applied  to  matter  in  a  Bill  or 
Answer  in  Equity  which  reflects  on  the  character  of  a  de- 
fendant or  plaintiff,  and  is  at  the  same  time  irrelevant. 
Such  matter  will  be  struck  out  on  exceptions  being  taken  to 
It  and  allowed. 

(2  Instt  225  ;  Com.,  Dig.,  tit.  '  Action  on  the  case  for 
Defamation ;'  B.,  Libel,  C.  5.) 

SCANDER-BEG,  prince  of  Albania,  whose  real  name 
was  George  Castriota,  was  the  son  of  John  Castriota,  one 
of  the  rulers  of  that  country.  He  was  born  in  1404.  His 
father  having  become  a  tributary  to  the  Turks,  Scander-beg, 
with  three  other  brothers,  was  sent  to  the  court  of  Murad 
II.,  who  lodged  them  in  his  own  palace,  and  had  them  edu- 
cated in  the  Mohammedan  religion,  notwithstanding  the 
solemn  promise  to  the  contrary  given  to  their  father.  After 
the  death  of  his  three  brothers,  Scander-beg  rose  in  favour 
with  that  sultan,  who  received  him  into  his  guard,  promoted 
bim,  and  gave  him  the  appointment  of  Sanjac-beg,  with  the 
command  of  five  thousand  cavalry.  On  the  death  of  his 
father  in  1432,  his  family  dominions  were  seized  by  Murad, 
who  appointed  a  bashaw  to  govern  them  in  his  own  name. 


From  that  time  Scander-beg  formed  the  design  of  posses^  ti^ 
himself  of   his   principality.     Having  accompanied    t  •^ 
Turkish  army  to  Hungary,  he  entered  into  a  secret  arrari^:*^- 
ment  with  the  celebrated  Hunyade,  waywodeofTransylrai.-i, 
and  commander-in-chief  of  the  combined  Christian  for>-c^. 
and  he  contributed,  by  a  sudden  manceuvrc  of  the  forrt-i 
undeiyhis  command,  to  the  defeat  of  theTurkbh  arm>  en 
the  plain  of  Nissa  (1 0th  November,  1443).    Having,  in  the 
confusion  resulting  from  the  battle,  penetrated  into  the  tent »( 
the  Reis  Effendi,  he  put  him  to  death  with  his  own  bar  1. 
after  compelling  him  to  sign  an  order  to  the  Turkish  ba^l-  r* 
of  Epirus,  enjoining  him  to  deliver  Croia,  the  capital,  a    I 
the  surrounding  districts  to  the  bearer.     Scander-beg  i**. 
the  camp  with  three  hundred  Albanians,  appeared  bef  -.* 
Croia,  massacred  the  Turkish  garrison,  and   ascended  tl..- 
throne  of  his  fathers,  having  previously  renounced  the  M^ 
hammedan  religion.    A  long  warfare  ensued ;  but  alihoi  >'i 
frequently  obliged  to  retire  to  the  fastness  of  the  mounta  :  s 
Scander-beg  renewed  his  attacks  upon  the  first  favouiul  > 
occasion,  and  in  this  manner  destroyed  a  vast  number  of  i  ^ 
enemies.    In  1444  he  defeated  in  the  Lower  Pibru  a  o*-^.- 
derable  force  which  had  been  sent  against  him ;  and  thuu^' 
in  1449  Mur^d  took  from  him  the  important  fortre*^    \ 
Sfetigrad,  though  he  invested  Croia  in  1450,  that  powerf.: 
sultan  was  at  last  compelled  to  raise  the  siege  and  re    w 
into  his  own  dominions,  where  he  died  (at  Adrianoplei  :,'. 
February,   1451.      Mohammed  II.,  who  was  MuraiV  -  c> 
cesser,   having  proposed  to   Scander-beg  terms  of  ^n.-'-tf, 
which  were  accepted,  that  warrior,  at  the  request  of  P  ;-r 
Pius  II.,  repaired  to  Italy,  to  the  assistance  of  Ferdtn:*.  I, 
king  of  Naples,  who  was  closely  besieged  at  Ban  by  J  >m 
count  of  Anjou.     Not  only  did  Scander-beg  oblige  i:  ^ 
prince  to  raise  the  siege,  but  he  greatly  contributed  tu  u..- 
victory  which  Ferdinand  gained  over  his  aniasonist  n-^.- 
Troia   (1 8th  August,   1462).    The  Venetians   having     .< 
dared  war  against  the  Turks,  Scander-beg  was  indu. ; 
by  them  to  break  the  treaty  by  which  he  was  bound,  ac:  t^ 
make  an  inroad   into  Mohammed's  dominions.     He  «  > 
again  successful, and  defeated  a  considerable  force  whic!.  it-- 
sieged  Croia,  the  capital  of  his  states.     He  was  at  It-n^-^ 
carried  off  by  sickness  at  Lissa  in  the  Venetian  territory,  ^'i 
the  17th  January,  1467,  in  the  63rd  year  of  his  age,  lean.  ^* 
a  son  of  tender  years,  whose  guardianship  he  entrusted  ' « 
the  republic  of  Venice.    His  death  however  was  stK>n  f  -!- 
lowed  by  the  entii'e  submission  of  Albania  to  the  Turk  ^^ 
yoke.  [Albania.]    Scander-beg  was  a  great  warrior :  : 
enterprise  and  military  skill  constituted  him  one  of  : 
ablest  generals  of  his  day.    Such  were  his  personal  strcr^  » 
and  his  coura^^c  in  the  field,  that  the  Turks  gave  Xwm  \ 
surname  of  Iskander-beg  (Prince  Alexander).      On    i  ■. 
taking  of  Lissa,  where  his  remains  were  discovered  \t)  ' 
conquerors,  the  Turks  dug  up  his  bones  and  made  then    : 
amulets,  under  the  impression  that  they  would  thus  tr.i:  - 
his  courage  to  them.    There  are  various  chronicles  of  S- 
der-beg:  the  principal  and  the  best  is  that  of  Marino  Fi  .- 
lesio,  his  contemporary,  which  appeared  for  the  first  tin.<  : 
Frankfort,  1537,  folio,  under  the  title  of 'De  Vitfi  et  M  : 
bus  ac  Rebus  prsecipue  adversus  Turcas  gestis  Ge.>r_  . 
Castrioti  clarissimi  Epirotarum  Principis,  qui  propter  c« .  - 
berrima  facinora  Scanderbegus,  hoc  est  Alexander  Mag;  u^ 
cognominatus  fuit.'    It  was  afterwards  reprinted  and  u. .  - 
lated  into  French  and  German.    Another  anonymous  \  «- 
tory  had  previously  appeared  at  Rome  in  1 537,  folio.    T  ^! 
Monaixlo  published  one  in  Italian  (Venice,  1591,  fol>o),  vi  L    :. 
was  translated  into  Portuguese  and  into  Spanish.     Th  - 
are  also  'Histoire  de  Scander-beg,'  by  Du  Poncet,  P^r - 
1 709  ;  *  Scander-beg,  ou  les  A  ventures  du  Prince  d' Alba;  . 
by  Chevilly,  ibid.,  1732,  2  vols.  12mo.;  and  two  Latin  p^t".  - 
on  the  history  of  Scander-beg,  one  by  Kokert  (Lubec.  1*  -.  \ 
4to.),  the  other  by  Busieres. 

(Hammer  Purgstall,  Gesckichte  de$  Osmanisehen  Be:r^. 
Pesth,  1827-35,  vol.  ii. ;  Hawkins's  History  (if  the  0//ow..^ 
Empire,  London,  1787,  vol.  i.) 
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